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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE, 


In  preparing  the  first  volume  of  the  *' Bible  for  Yoong 
People "  for  the  English  reader,  it  has  been  my  wish  never 
to  pass  from  the  functions  of  the  Translator  to  those  of  the 
Editor.  In  other  words,  I  have  endeavored  faithfully  to 
give  the  meaning  of  the  original,  without  in  any  ease  modi- 
fying it  to  suit  my  own  taste  or  opinions,  or  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  signify  my  dissent  where  I  cannot  personally  adopt  its 
conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  passages  where  the  original 
contains  allusions  and  explanations  the  point  of  which  depends 
entirely  upon  their  being  addressed  to  Dutchmen,  it  has  been 
necessary  either  to  omit  a  few  words  altogether,  or  to  sub- 
stitute the  best  English  equivalents  that  could  be  found.  In 
the  same  way,  where  the  readings  or  translations  adopted  by 
the  authors  simply  differ  from  those  of  the  Dutch  '*  States' 
Translation,"  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  fact ;  but  when, 
in  the  better-known  portions  of  the  Bible,  they  differ  in  im- 
portant points  from  those  of  our  so-called  *'  Authorized  Ver- 
sion*' (executed  by  the  command  of  James  I.,  and  completed 
in  1611),  a  note  has  frequently  been  added  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact. 

The  proofs  of  this  translation  have  always  been  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  Dr.  Oort,  and  he  has  thus  had  the 
opportunity  of  assuring  himself  and  the  public  of  its  faith- 
fulness, at  least  in  all  essential  points,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  introducing  a  considerable  number  of  modifications  of  more 


2  translator's  prkkace. 

or  leBs  importance,  suggested  by  his  own  continued  studies,  or 
by  works  of  other  scholars  which  have  appeared  since  the 
original  publication  of  this  volume. 

I  have  also  to  express  my  obligations  to  Mr.  W.  Blake 
Odgcrs,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  who  has  looked  through  all 
the  proofs,  and,  while  by  no  means  responsible  for  any  blem- 
ishes of  style  yet  remaining  in  this  translation,  has  done  much 
to  reduce  their  number. 

I  must  also  offer  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  fHends  whose 
liberality  has  enabled  me  to  pubUsh  this  volume. 

It  only  remains  to  give  the  reader  some  indication  of  the 
share  which  each  of  the  three  scholars,  whose  names  appear 
on  the  title-page,  has  had  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
Dr.  Oort  is  responsible  for  the  portion  which  deals  with  the 
Old  Testament;  but  his  work  has  always  been  submitted, 
before  publication,  to  the  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Hooy- 
kaas  and  Dr.  Kuenen.  By  this  means  the  chance  of  any 
inaccuracies  finding  their  way  into  the  book  has  been  made 
as  small  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  the  author  has 
secured  the  advantage  of  suggestions  from  two  independent 
sources. 

In  the  same  way.  Dr.  Hooykaas,  who  has  undertaken  the 
New  Testament,  has  throughout  enjoyed  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  Dr.  Oort  and  Dr.  Kuenen. 

P.  H.  W. 
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A    WORD    OV^REFACE. 


Dear  Reader, 

Be  good  enough  not  to  skip  this  Word  of  Preface,  for  we 
have  one  or  two  things  to  tell  3'ou  which  it  is  absolutely'  neces- 
sary for  you  to  know,  if  you  are  really  to  understand  what 
follows ;  things,  too,  which  may  serve  to  show  j'ou  the  quick- 
est wa}'  into  the  heart  of  our  book. 

We  are  ready  to  take  a  long  walk  with  you ;  and  if  we  did 
not  think  ourselves  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  distinct 
through  which  our  path  will  run,  we  should  not  venture  to 
offer  ourselves  as  guides.  But  our  studies,  our  social  call- 
ing, and  our  personal  inclination  have  led  us  through  the 
country  so  often  that  we  know  where  to  look  for  all  the 
lovely  little  spots,  all  the' magnificent  views,  all  the  wonder- 
ful panoramas,  which  it  will  be  our  delight  to  point  out  to  you. 
A  nd  if  there  are  places  with  which  we  are  not  ver}-  familiar  — 
the  way  is  so  long  and  we  have  so  man}'  Uttle  excursions  to 
make  to  the  right  or  left  —  if  there  are  places,  then,  to  which 
some  one  else  perhaps  might  be  a  better  guide,  we  tnist  that  we 
shall  alwa>s  keep  in  the  right  direction  at  least.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  venture  to  promise  our  companions  that  the}'  will 
not  regret  having  accompanied  us. 

You  may  see  from  the  title-page  of  our  book  that  the 
country  through  which  our  walk  will  lead  us  is  the  Bible. 

Of  course  you  have  already  gained  some  knowledge  of  this 
book.  And  yet,  properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  book  at  all,  but 
two  collections  joined  together.  The  first  of  these  collections, 
which  includes  thirty-nine  books  according  to  the  usual  reck- 
oning, is  the  Sacred  Book  of  the  Jews  ;  while  this  same  col- 
lection, together  with  the  second,  which  embraces  twenty-seven 
writings,  makes  up  the  Sacred  Book  of  the  Christians. 

Several  of  the  most  important  religions  have  a  Sacrc  J 
Book  of  this  sort.  Thus,  the  Koran  is  the  Sacred  Book  of 
the  Mohammedan,  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  Persian,  the  Yoda 
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of  tho  Brahmin,  the  Kings  of  the  Chinese  religion.  Of 
course  we  Christians  attach  most  importance  to  the  Bible; 
and,  indeed,  every  impartial  Judge  must  allow  that  no  other 
Sacred  Book  can  bear  comparison  with  it,  or  approaches  it 
in  beauty,  truth,  and  value.  It  does  not  lie  in  our  way,  how- 
ever, to  make  any  such  comparisons ;  but  we  hope  that  what 
we  have  to  say  will  convince  you  that  we  may  safely  call  our 
Bible  a  mine  of  gold,  and  that  some  parts  of  it  are  of  price- 
less worth.  So  we  will  not  speak  in  praise  of  it  just  now, 
as  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  end,  than  for  us  to  begin,  by 
domg  so. 

Just  one  remark,  however,  on  the  character  of  the  Bible. 

From  various  points  of  view  it  deserves  to  be  highly  prized. 
It  is  of  inestimable  value,  for  instance,  for  our  knowledge  of 
antiquity,  since  it  contains  almost  our  only  authorities  for  the 
history  of  Israel  and  the  oiigin  of  Chnstianity.  Some  parts 
of  it,  too,  have  seldom  been  equalled  as  wotks  of  art,  and 
ma}'  therefore  serve  to  ennoble  our  taste  and  elevate  our  sense 
of  beauty.     But,  above  all,  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  religion. 

Observe,  we  do  not  say  —  the  book  of  our  religion,  but  of 
religion.  Not  that  we  would  treat  the  other  Sacred  Books  as 
of  no  value.  Far  from  it.  Hindoos  and  Persians,  Egj-ptians 
and  Greeks,  have  thought  of  God  and  the  invisible  as  earn- 
estly as  the  Israelites ;  and  what  the  men  of  greatest  piety 
and  genius  among  these  peoples  have  believed,  what  the 
founders  of  religion  or  the  philosophers  among  them  have 
declared,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  writing,  not 
only  in  their  sacred  books  but  elsewhere  too,  furnishes  no 
small  amount  that  might  safely  be  placed  b}^  the  side  of  many 
portions  of  the  Old  Testament  at  least.  Nor  can  we  assert 
that  everj'  part  of  the  Bible  gives  us  a  pure  reflection  of  God's 
being  and  God's  will.  Time  after  time  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  allow  that  the  writers  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  were  men 
—  constantly  going  astray,  as  such,  in  their  search  for- the 
way  to  God.  But  we  call  the  Bible  the  book  of  religion 
because  the  place  of  honor  in  the  religious  life  of  mankind 
and  of  each  man  in  particulai  belongs  to  the  person  of  Jesus, 
and  because  it  is  upon  Jesus  that  the  whole  Bible  turns.  In 
this  lies  the  value  not  only  of  the  New  Testament,  a  great 
part  of  which  refers  to  him  directly,  but  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  well.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Israelite  writings  are 
important  even  in  themselves,  for  they  give  us  a  glance  into 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  into  their  social, 
political,  moral    and  religious  condition;   but  yet  the  Old 
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Testament  would  lose  ver}'  much  of  its  charm,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  Israelite  religion  would  have  much  less  interest 
for  us,  had  not  Jesus  been  a  child  of  Israel,  and  were  not 
Christianity  in  so  many  respects  connected  with  the  i-eligion 
of  this  race. 

We  hope  that  we  shall  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tlic 
Bible  is  the  book  of  religion  while  we  are  speaking  of  its 
stories,  and  that  so  we  ma}*  gradually  find  a  dii'ect  or  indirect 
answer  to  ihe  questions,  ^^  Who  and  what  is  God  for  us  ?  ' 
and  '^  What  are  we  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone  ?  "  for  it 
is  our  heartfelt  desire  and  the  highest  object  of  our  efforts,  to 
quicken  the  conscience  of  our  readers,  and  to  make  their 
religious  feelings  deeper  and  purer.  Nor  do  we  leave  this 
object  out  of  view  in  contributing  to  their  knowledge,  more 
especially  of  the  history  of  the  Israelite  and  the  Christian 
religion,  for  we  believe  that  this  history  clears  our  insight 
into  the  wa^'s  of  God  with  man,  and  gives  us  the  key  to 
many  perplexing  facts  in  the  region  of  religion. 

In  tlius  lookmg  at  the  Bible  from  a  distinctly  religious 
point  of  view,  we  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  writers ; 
even  with  such  of  them  as  adopt  the  narrative  style,  and 
Mill  therefore  engage  the  greatest  share  of  our  attention. 
For  when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  set  aside 
aad  preserved  as  a  Sacred  Book  by  the  Jews,  and  those  of 
t)ie  New  Testament  were  added  to  them  by  the  Christians,  it 
V  as  with  no  idea  of  drawing  knowledge  of  nature  or  history 
from  them,  but  because  they  recognized  them  as  the  rule  of 
faith  and  conduct ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  wiiters  them- 
selves prepared  their  works  and  gave  publicity  to  them,  not 
simply  or  chiefly  in  oixier  to  make  their  readers  accurately 
acquainted  with  the  past,  but  to  promulgate  and  recommend 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  religious  truth.  P^ven  the  histori- 
cal writings,  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  were 
composed  with  a  religious  object,  to  instruct  and  to  guide,  to 
rouse  or  to  encourage,  to  exhort  or  to  console  contemporaries 
or  posterity. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  it  falls  in  very  happily  with  our  pur- 
pose, that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  made  use  of  their  narra- 
tives as  the  vehicle  of  reUgious  truths ;  for  it  gives  us  the 
opportunity,  without  our  having  to  seek  it,  of  treating  them 
in  the  same  spirit.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  throws  many 
difiSculties  in  our  way.  For,  in  the  eyes  of  the  writers,  every 
thing  was  subordinate  to  their  object,  so  that  they  often  sacri- 
ficed what  we  consider  very  important  interests  to  it  —  histori* 
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cal  truth,  for  example.  As  a  rule,  they  concerned  themselves 
ver}'  little  with  the  question  whether  what  they  narrated  really 
happened  so  or  not ;  and  their  readers  were  just  as  far  from 
exercising  what  is  now  known  as  ''historical  criticism."  If 
a  narrative  was  edifying,  if  its  tendency  fell  in  with  the  tastes 
of  the  readers,  then  they  called  it  true ;  while  those  whose 
point  of  view  or  whose  sympathies  were  opiX)sed  to  theirs 
called  it  untrue,  and  sometimes  set  up  another  stor3',  puiely 
invented,  which  agi-eed  better  with  their  ideas,  in  opposition  to 
it.  Thus  a  legend  might  serve  the  purpose  of  the  writers  just 
as  well  as  the  true  account  of  something  that  reallj'  hap- 
pened. This  is  why  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  so 
full  of  legends. 

Now,  if  our  onlj'  object  were  to  make  religious  and  moral 
sketches,  then  these  characteristics  of  so  many  of  the  Biblical 
narratives  would  give  us  but  little  trouble  ;  but  since  we  wish 
at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  history  of  Israel  and  its  rehgion, 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostolic  age,  the  character  of  man3'  of  the 
narratives  from  which  we  draw,  in  the  first  place,  makes  it 
our  dut}'  alwajs  to  apply  a  severe  criticism  to  them,  to  see 
whether  they  ai*e  reliable  or  not,  and,  in  tiie  second  place,  com- 
pels us  to  prefix  an  introduction  to  oui*  exposition  of  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Old  Testament,  and  another  to  those  of  the 
New,  and  now  and  then  to  speak  of  them  in  a  difierent  order 
from  that  in  which  they  come  before  us  in  the  Bible. 


n. 

We  must  illustrate  this  matter  moi'e  in  detail.  We  have 
spoken  of  "  legends,"  and  before  we  go  on  we  must  give  our- 
selves some  account  of  their  significance  and  value.  Let  us 
take  one  that  is  not  borrowed  from  the  Bible  as  an  example. 
Do  you  know  the  legend  of  the  Drachenfels  ?  ^ 
When  the  tourist,  as  he  ascends  the  Rhine,  has  left  Bonn 
behind  him,  he  comes  to  the  Siebengebii-ge.  Right  in  front  the 
Drachenfels  rears  its  head  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  thousand 
feet.  The  aspect  of  this  mountain  when  looked  at  from 
below  is  very  impressive,  and  there  is  something  about  it 
which  works  powerfull}*  upon  the  imagination.  If  3'ou  climb 
its  slope  to  enjoy  from  its  summit  one  of  those  entrancing 
views  far  away  over  the  river,  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 

1  That  i8  Dragon  Cliff. 
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you  find  a  gloomy  chasm.  Ages  ago,  when  all  were  heathens 
yet,  so  your  guide  will  tell  you,  this  was  the  den  of  a  horrible 
dragon,  the  terror  and  the  curse  of  all  the  countiy  round,  for 
its  food  was  human  flesh.  That  they  might  not  fall  victims 
to  its  ravenous  appetite  themselves,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  were  compelled  to  pacify  it  at  regular  seasons.  So 
they  made  war  upon  the  neighboring  tribes  and  brought  their 
prisoners  to  the  monster.  And  this  went  on  for  many  a  year. 
But  once  upon  a  time  they  had  taken  captive  in  one  of  their 
marauding  expeditions  a  girl  of  extraordinary  beauty.  They 
all  agreed  to  offer  her  to  the  monster,  in  the  hope  that  so  choice 
a  prey  might  satisfy  its  thirst  for  blood  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  youthful  captive,  when  the}'  told  her  of  her  fate, 
gave  no  signs  of  despair  or  terror,  but  begged  that  she  might 
be  led  to  the  murderous  den  just  as  she  stood,  with  everything 
she  had  about  her.  Her  wish  was  readily  granted.  Then  she 
stepped,  in  her  white  garment,  calm  and  resigned,  up  to  the 
place  of  horror.  There,  roaring  and  breathing  flames,  the 
dragon  shot  into  sight  to  hurl  itself  upon  its  victim.  Its 
claws  had  alro&dy  darted  forth,  and  its  jaws  gaped  upon  the 
prey,  .  .  .  when  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  wooden  cross, 
and  held  it  up  before  the  monster.  At  this  sight  —  to  the  great 
amazement  of  the  lookers-on,  who  did  not  know  what  the  cross 
was,  and  saw  nothing  particular  in  it  —  the  dragon  drew  back 
cx>nfounded,  shrank  together  in  convulsions,  with  a  frightful 
howl,  and  vanished  into  its  den,  never  to  show  its  face  again. 
It  had  sunk  before  the  magic  power  of  the  cross,  and  in  grate- 
ful joy  the  whole  population  of  the  district  was  converted  as  a 
single  man  to  the  religion  of  the  crucified. 

Here  we  have  a  German  legend ;  and  its  meaning  is  not 
hard  to  find.  It  is  the  conquest  of  Christianity  over  Heathen- 
ism painted  in  living  colors  for  us.  The  dragon  is  the  Heathen 
religion  which  demanded  so  many  human  sacrifices,  especially 
of  prisoners  of  war.  These  sacrifices  were  generally  made  on 
the  mountains,  whicli  were  looked  upon  as  the  dwelling  places 
of  the  gods.  From  this  curse,  which  weighed  heavily  upon 
tbe  land,  the  inhabitants  were  deUvered  by  Christianity,  which 
is  represented  by  the  beantifUl  young  maiden,  in  her  spotless 
garment,  who  steps  boldly  forward  and  puts  the  hellish  power 
to  flight  by  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  this  legend,  then,  we 
seem  to  catch  the  joyful  shout  of  those  redeemed  from  the 
t)ower  of  heathenism,  with  all  its  abominations,  and  their 
grateful  recognition  of  the  heavenly  purity  and  invincible  might 
of  the  Gospel. 
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We  shall  use  the  word  legend — originally  the  name  of  the 
highly  embellished  traditions  about  the  saints  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  —  for  ever3'  narrative  which  is  not  trust- 
worth}-,  but  is  nevertheless  given  us  as  history.  By  this 
characteristic  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fable,  the  hearers  or 
readers  of  which  are  warned  beforehand,  as  it  were,  that  the 
story  is  invented.  In  this  sense  the  legend  includes  the  myth 
—  properly  a  Greek  word,  which  means  "storj',"  and  was 
applied  to  accounts  of  the  gods,  fables  of  animals,  and  all 
kinds  of  tales.  As  a  rule,  the  words  ^^  legend  "  and  ^^  myth," 
as  well  as  ^^  saga,"  are  used  for  one  another,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  b}'  almost  every  writer  on  this  subject.  We  shall 
call  those  stories  myths  in  which  the  powers  or  phenomena  of 
nature,  represented  as  gods  or  men,  are  introduced  as  agents. 

An  example  of  this,  too ! 

We  borrow  it  from  the  Hindoo  theology,  from  the  songs  of 
the  Veda,  which  mention  it  repeatedly ;  and  we  choose  this 
specimen  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  myths  of  mankind, 
and  we  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  mythologies, 
under  the  form  of  the  labora  of  Hercules,  as  well  as  in  the  old 
literature  of  the  Persians  and  Germans.  In  brief,  it  runs  as 
follows :  —  Indra,  the  national  god,  keeps  a  herd  of  purple 
cows.  Vritra,  a  wicked  spirit  with  three  heads  and  the  body 
of  a  monster  serpent,  steals  the  cows  and  shuts  them  up  in 
his  den.  Indra  pursues  the  thief,  breaks  through  into  his 
abode,  gives  him  a  sound  thrashing,  and  brings  the  cows  back 
to  heaven,  while  their  milk  is  poured  out  over  the  earth. 

The  meaning  of  this  myth  can  be  given  in  a  single  word. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  thunderstorm.  The  purple  cows  are 
the  clouds  which  hold  the  gentle  rain.  Indra  is  the  god  of 
day,  and  when  the  wicked  spirit  tries  to  carry  away  the  clouds 
and  so  parch  the  earth  with  drought,  he  compels  him  to  release 
them.  But  in  giving  this  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  myth, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  now  regaixl  as  poetical 
personification,  was  looked  upon  as  a  complete  expression  of 
the  truth  by  the  ancients ;  we  must  put  ourselves  into  the 
position  of  men  who  saw  the  immediate  activit}'  of  Divine 
beings  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Imagine,  then,  the 
sudden  approach  of  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  as  seen  in 
mountainous  districts.  The  earth  gasps  for  rain.  Prayers 
rise  on  high  continually  to  Indra,  the  god  of  blessings.  They 
seem  to  have  been  heard,  for  see !  the  clear-colored  clouds 
rise  above  the  horizon  ;  they  are  the  cows  of  Indra,  and  he  is 
going  to  milk  Ihem  to  make  the  earth  fruitful.     They  come. 
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8oon  may  they  }ield  their  treasures !  •  .  .  Bat,  alas !  thej 
seem  to  be  drawing  off  again.  A  dark  shadow  falls  ove: 
them.  Vritra,  the  serpent,  whose  breath  parches  the  world, 
shuts  up  the  cows  of  Indra  in  his  gloomy  den.  A  rumble  of 
the  distant  thunder !  It  is  the  smothered  lowing  of  the  kine. 
Indra,  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  advances  to  the  battle,  now 
alone,  and  now  surrounded  b}'  the  bands  of  howling  winds. 
The  Sundering  blows  of  the  divine  battle-axe  may  be  heard, 
falling  upon  the  cave.  It  bursts,  and  flames  pour  out  fh)m 
it.  The  trident  spear  of  the  serpent  flickers  through  the 
darkness.  At  last  the  battle  is  over.  The  heavy  shadow  of 
cloud  changes  its  shape,  bursts,  vanishes.  At  the  same  time 
the  waters  which  it  held  imprisoned  stream  pattering  on  the 
earth  below.  Hurrah !  Indra  is  milking  the  cows  of  heaven, 
and  then,  as  the  blue  sky,  he  appears  himself,  in  all  the  triumph 
of  his  glory. 

You  will  see  from  these  few  hints  that  legends  may  be  of 
very  various  nature  and  origin.  Sometimes  historical  recol- 
lections pla}'  a  chief  part  in  them,  and  sometimes  mj^ths ; 
here  they  have  sprung  up  spontaneously,  there  again  tb^y 
have  been  expressly  elaborated  to  give  a  visible  shape  to 
the  author's  impressions  or  thoughts.  In  either  case  th-^y 
are  of  great  value  to  us.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not  always 
improving;  sometimes  an  unholy  spirit  speaks  throuj^h 
them.  That  depends  on  the  character  of  the  men  in  tae 
midst  of  whom  they  had  their  origin.  But  in  every  case 
they  reveal  something  of  the  inner  life  of  these  men  —  of  their 
thoughts,  beliefs,  hopes,  fears  ;  and  now  and  then  they  make 
OS  acquainted  with  historical  facts. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  must  go  to  work  with  the 
utmost  caution  when  we  draw  our  inferences  fVom  a  legend, 
or  use  it  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  As 
a  rule,  indeed,  it  teaches  us  nothing  about  the  period  in 
which  it  places  us,  but  it  does  teach  us  something  about 
that  in  which  it  was  invented,  or  in  which  it  sprang  up.  We 
consult  the  legend  of  the  Drachenfels  in  vain  for  the  particu- 
lars of  the  contest  of  Christianity  and  its  conquest  over  the 
German  heathenism ;  but  it  gives  us  a  picture  of  the,  thankfhl 
joy  of  the  Christians  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  as  they 
looked  back  upon  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  had 
lived  as  heathens.  From  the  myth  of  Indra  we  can  draw  no 
knowledge  of  nature  or  of  God,  but  it  introduces  us  to  the 
religious  views  of  nature  held  by  the  Hindoos. 

The  same  holds  good  of  the  Israelite  and  early  Christian 

1* 
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legends.  The  accounts  of  the  fortunes  of  the  patriarchs 
teach  us  very  little  about  a  hoary  pre-historic  age ;  those  of 
the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  hardly  anything  about  the 
first  years  of  his  life.  If  we  took  up  the  legend  of  Balaam 
in  connection  with  the  Mosaic  age,  we  should  form  a 
thoroughly  untrue  conception  of  it;  if  we  looked  to  the 
Transfiguration  on  the  mount  for  light  on  the  history  of 
Jesus,  we  should  be  bitterly  disappointed.  The  evidence 
put  in  by  all  these  narratives  concerns  times  long  after  those 
into  which  they  transport  us ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  under- 
stood or  consulted  to  any  purpose  until  we  are  acquainted  to 
some  extent  with  the  character  of  these  later  times,  with  the 
modes  of  thought,  the  diverging  tendencies,  the  social  or 
religious  condition  of  the  men  in  the  midst  of  whom  the 
legend  arose.  So,  for  example,  if  we  are  to  undei*stand  the 
story  of  Balaam,  we  must  keep  the  condition  of  the  Israelites 
under  King  Jeroboam  II.  before  our  eyes ;  and  the  legend 
of  the  Transfiguration  on  the  mount  cannot  be  explained 
until  we  are  at  home  in  the  disputes  of  the  apostolical  com- 
munity on  points  of  doctrine. 

It  would  be  ver}'  troublesome  to  us,  however,  and  not  a 
little  wearisome  to  you,  if  every  time  we  took  up  a  legend  we 
wore  compelled  by  anticipation  to  transix)rt  ourselves  to  an 
entirely  different  condition  of  things  from  that  described  in 
the  narratives  which  precede  and  follow ;  if,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  the  same  examples,  while  in  the  middle  of  our 
treatment  of  the  Mosaic  age,  we  had  to  describe  the  century 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  details  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  to  speak  of  the  factions  of  the  first  eenturj'  which  fol- 
lowed him.  But  yet  we  must  not  treat  such  a  legend  care- 
lessly; it  must  be  explained  in  every  point  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  The  way  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  meet 
these  dilticulties  is  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  prefixed  a  review  of  the  history 
of  Israel  to  our  treatment  of  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment —  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostolic 
age  to  tiiose  of  the  New.  In  this  we  have  been  as  brief  as 
possible ;  but  in  the  sequel  of  our  work  we  suppose  you  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  principal  features  of  the  history. 
You  must  look  upon  these  iutroductions,  therefore,  as  the 
rapid  sketch  in  outline  of  the  drawings  which  will  be  worked 
up  afterwards  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  separate  narra- 
tives. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  transpose  some  few  of  our 
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uarratives,  those,  namely,  which  would  compel  us  to  make 
wide  digressions  if  we  took  them  up  in  the  connection  in 
which  they  are  found  in  the  Bible,  but  which  are  particularly 
valuable  in  throwing  light  upon  the  age  to  which  they  really 
belong.  Thus,  you  would  look  in  vain  for  the  blessing  of 
Balaam  in  the  Mosaic  age,  but  the  narrative  will  find  its 
place  iL  the  eighth  oentuiy ;  and  that  of  the  Transfiguration 
will  be  considered  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  Apostolic 
age,  but  not  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 


m. 

Without  intending  it,  we  have  enlarged  a  good  deal  on 
the  unhistorical  character  of  many  of  the  Biblical  narratives, 
and  the  influence  which  it  has  had  upon  the  arrangement 
of  our  work.  It  really  was  a  matter  which  could  not  be 
settled  in  a  couple  of  lines.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  ma}' 
have  led  one  or  two  of  our  readers  into  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  it  is  the  essential  |X)int  in  our  eyes. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  however.  As  we  said  just 
now,  our  greatest  care  has  been  to  make  these  nari'atives 
speak  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  and  in  explaining  them 
to  offer  wholesome  and  pleasant  food  to  the  religious  and 
moral  sense.  It  is  our  heait-felt  wish  that  the}'  may  do  our 
rcadei^s  good,  bring  God  nearer  to  them,  and  lead  them  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  highest  tmth. 

Now,  if  any  one  thinks  that  these  nairatives  can  hardly 
serve  such  a  purpose,  because,  after  ail,  they  are  to  a  gi-eat 
extent,  ''  mere"  legends,  he  is  under  a  mistake.  When  we 
ask.  What  took  place  ?  then,  of  course,  a  legend  has  much 
less  value  than  an  accurate  account  drawn  up  by  an  eye- 
witness, or  at  least  a  ti'ustwoithy  contemporary ;  and  for 
many  a  period  of  the  histoiy  both  of  Israel  and  of  Jesus  and 
hi*!  apostles,  we  have  to  lament  the  absence  of  reliable 
accounts.  But  it  is  quite  anotlier  matter  if  we  use  a  nan*a- 
tivc  as  a  means  of  nourishing  our  religious  and  moral  life. 
In  this  case  its  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  spiritual 
stand-point  of  the  composers,  who  lay  before  us  in  this 
symbolic  form  of  expression  their  auns  and  opinions,  their 
hope  and  fear,  their  love  and  their  hate,  their  struggle  after 
clearer  light,  their  faith  and  their  doubt.  Now,  the  legends 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  work  of  the 
Israelites   and  C'liristians,    and  may  therefore   ser\'e   in  an 
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eminent  degi*ee  to  enlarge  our  horizon,  to  purify  our  feelings, 
to  enrich  and  strengthen  our  inner  life.  For  the  Israelites 
stand  before  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  in  their  grasp  of 
religions  subjects,  so  that  Israel  is  rightly  called  the  people  of 
religion.  And  if  even  they,  who  only  walked  in  the  twilight, 
and  so  had  very  imperfect,  nay,  often  very  perverted  ideas 
of  God  and  their  own  vocation,  deserve  a  hearing,  how 
much  more  instructive  and  refreshing  must  it  be  to  share 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  by  whom 
BO  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problems  of  the 
inner  life ! 

But what  is  it  that  we  keep  sajing  about  the  inner 

life  ?  Reader !  do  you  quite  understand  us  ?  As  we  formed 
and  settled  our  plan,  as  we  spoke  together  about  the  contents 
of  our  nan-atives  before  beginning  to  carry  it  out,  the  fear 
crept  over  us  from  time  to  time  that  we  might  not  be  al- 
together understood  by  '^joung  people."  Are  we  running  no 
risk,  we  asked  each  other,  of  rising  too  high  or  plunging  too 
deep  ?  The  danger  threatens  us  from  more  sides  than  one. 
It  is  true  we  do  not  imagine  our  readers  to  be  children  —  to 
understand  the  Bible  is  anything  but  child's  work !  —  but 
young  people  who  have  alread}'  completed  their  early  educa- 
tion, and  from  whom  we  may  therefore  expect  a  certain 
amount  of  general  information.  But  in  deahng  with  the 
Biblical  narratives  so  much  has  to  be  taken  into  account! 
May  we  not,  without  intending  it,  pre-suppose  more  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  our  readers  than  they  possess ;  greater 
familiarity  with  different  branches  of  science,  for  example, 
with  history  and  geography,  with  the  disposition  of  society 
and  the  life  of  nature?  We  will  try  to  escape  this  danger, 
and  shall  rather  insert  a  remark  or  explanation  which  may  be 
superfluous  to  some,  than  run  the  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood. But,  for  all  that,  it  is  still  possible  that  everything 
will  not  be  clear  to  you  at  first,  and  that  you  will  only  enter 
by  degrees  into  some  parts  of  our  work.  In  one  respect  — 
and  it  is  speciallj'  to  this  that  we  wish  to  call  j'our  attention 
now  —  it  will  certainl}'  be  the  case.  You  will  not  understand 
at  first  what  we  have  to  say  to  3'ou  of  the  inner  life  of  man. 
This  inner  life  is  the  experience  of  man,  considered  as  a 
spiritual  being :  —  all  his  inward  consciousness  of  God  and 
feeting  towards  him.  Now,  though  3'ou  have  a  lile  within 
already,  yet  its  development  cannot  be  either  high  or  varied 
till  5'ou  are  older.  As  our  experience  of  life  increases,  if  we 
keep  in  the  right  way  —  that  is  to  say,  if  we  not  only  grow 
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older,  but  braver  and  more  earnest,  wiser  and  better  too  — 
then  our  spiritual  life  is  always  growing  richer.  For  jou  it  is 
impossible  as  3  et  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  sense  of  guilt, 
or  to  climb  to  the  joyous  heights  of  the  feeling  of  forgiveness 
and  redemption ;  and  yet  without  more  or  less  experience  of 
all  this  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Bible  —  even  to 
grasp  the  true  meaning  and  comprehend  the  fliU  value  of 
many  of  its  narratives. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  not  to  catch  up  and  give 
out  again  those  sounds  of  gloom  and  heaviness  of  heart :  ^^  O 
God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner !  **  and  ^^  Where  is  an  offer 
ing  for  my  transgression  ?  "  or  to  interpret  the  prophetic  word, 
'^The  Lord  hath  spoken  to  me?"  Are  we  to  stifle  the  ex- 
pectant cry,  ''The  kingdom  of  God  is  coming! "  and  leave 
unuttered  that  glad  sound,  "  Redemption  and  eternal  life!'' 
because  all  this  can  only  find  an  imperfect  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  young  people  ?  To  do  so  would  be  to  renounce  the  holiest 
truths !  No !  Whenever  we  tread  the  ground  of  religion  and 
morality  under  the  guidance  of  the  Biblical  writers  we  shall 
endeavor  (of  course  under  the  simplest  possible  forms)  to 
work  out  tiie  deep  and  lofty  truths  of  the  spiritual  life  without 
reserve,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  only  half  understood  at 
first  by  many  of  our  readers.  Though  these  impressions 
and  emotions  may  still  be  partial  mysteries  to  them  at  theii 
present  time  of  life,  they  will  surely  suffer  no  harm  from  a 
moment's  reverent  contemplation  of  them. 

Hereafter  you  will  understand  all  this  far  better,  unless  the 
world  engross  3'our  souls.  God  grant  it  maj'  not,  —  but  the 
danger  is  great.  For  our  age  makes  great  demands  upon 
young  people.  Far  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  far 
more  varied  scientific  education  is  expected  now  than  fonnerly : 
life  is  more  restless  than  ever,  and  the  necessity  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  together  with  the  natural  wish  to  get  on  in  the 
world,  put  an  almost  iiTcsistible  pressure  upon  us,  which  is 
alwa3's  urging  us  forwai*d.  As  the  demands  of  society  become 
more  urgent  and  more  numerous,  the  facilities  for  acquiring  a 
wide  and  varied  education  are  constantly  multiplied.  Who 
would  not  rejoice  in  this  ?  But  amidst  it  all  the  heart  is  still 
cold  and  povert}'-strickeu.  Some  counteracting  power  must 
be  found,  for  we  men  have  a  pressing  need  of  godliness,  and 
the  pulse  of  our  spiritual  life  must  beat  strong.  The  great 
questions,  ^^  What  am  I  in  the  world  for?  where  am  I  going 
to?  what  does  duty  lay  down  for  me  to  do  or  leave  undone? 
how  am  I  to  be  made  what  I  can  and  must  be  made  — truly 
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good  and  truly  happy?"  —  these  questions  mu«t  emphatically 
be  asked,  and  each  one  must  earnestl}''  seek  the  answers  \c 
them  for  himself;  or  else  we  shall  sooner  or  later  find  our- 
selves unhappy  in  spite  of  wealth  or  sensual  enjo3Tnent,  nay, 
in  spite  of  all  knowledge  and  external  culture. 

We  must  make  ourselves  good  and  pure,  and  it  is  no  easy 
task !  Na}',  even  if  we  strain  all  our  own  powers  to  the  ut- 
Liost  it  is  not  enough,  unless  we  take  advantage  of  all  the 
help  that  lies  within  our  reach  as  well.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  men  who  would  make  j'oung  people  believe  that  in 
matters  of  rcUgion  and  morality  they  can  manage  for  them- 
selves and  want  no  guides,  that  a  man  can  really  alwa^^s  do 
right  if  only  he  choose,  and  more  idle  talk  to  the  same  effect. 
Any  one  who  says  such  things  betra3's  his  own  deep  ignorance. 
It  is  so  terrtbl}'  hard  for  us  to  become  men  whom  the  world 
has  cause  to  valu«,  who  can  retain  their  own  self-respect,  and 
on  whom  God  can  look  down  with  pleasure,  that  our  own 
strength  is  insufficient  for  the  task.  We  must  have  strong 
help  from  without  us.  Unless  our  moral  and  religious  sense  is 
surrounded  by  good  influences  it  becomes  more  and  more  weak 
and  impure.  Unless  our  spiritual  life  is  steadily  nourished 
we  become  famished  in  tlie  end.  If  we  have  no  guides  in 
spiritual  things  we  are  sure  to  go  astraj*. 

The  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  precious  means  of  help  in  all 
these  things.  We  hope  to  teach  you  to  value  it.  The  Bible, 
as  the  book  of  religion,  is  a  ti'easui^-house  of  tniths,  and 
bears  witness  to  a  nobler  guide  than  any  other  3'^ou  can  find 
—  to  Jesus. 

May  the  Bible,  as  it  speaks  to  you  of  God,  quicken  your 
sight  and  open  your  heart  to  see  Him  in  our  time  and  in  our 
life. 

And  God  give  j^ou  strength  for  the  hard  task  of  life  which 
lies  before  you  1 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

I. 

ABOUT  the  year  13^20  before  Christ,  certain  shepherd 
tribes  threw  off  the  yoke  of  slaver}'  under  which  they 
bad  long  been  crushed  in  Egypt,  and  spread  themselves 
with  their  flocks  over  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  They  knew  by 
tradition  that  their  forefathers,  together  with  other  tribes, 
bad  come  f^om  the  heart  of  Asia,  from  be3'ond  the  Euphrates, 
whence  they  derived  their  name  of  Hebrews,  —  that  is,  men 
from  the  other  side,  —  and  that  they  had  wandered  about  for 
some  time  in  the  land  of  Canaan  before  they  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  Egypt. 

Besides  community  of  interest,  the  principal  clans  amongst 
them  were  bound  together  by  common  descent  and  similarity 
of  customs  and  religion.  Some  of  these  families  — :  the  heart 
of  the  tribes  of  which  we  are  speaking — called  themselves 
''  the  sons  of  Israel." 

The  manners  of  these  Hebrews  were  rude.  In  religious,  as 
well  as  in  social  matters,  they  stood  as  jet  upon  a  ver}*  low 
level.  Of  an  intimate  national  union,  of  civil  government, 
of  legislation,  there  was  not  a  trace.  Their  religion  was  a 
motley  pol3'theism.  They  believed  in  sacred  stones  and  trees, 
and  worshipped  the  powers  of  nature.  They  were  disposed 
to  look  upon  these  powers  under  their  forbidding  aspects,  as 
hostile  to  mankind,  and  under  the  names  of  ^'  God  Almighty" 
(El  Shaddai),  "the  Lord"  (Baal  or  Adon),  ''the  Dreaded 
One"  (Elohim),  ''the  Strong  One"  (El),  "the  King"  (Mo- 
lech)  ;  they  worshipped  gods  whose  character  is  most  clearly 
expressed  by  the  symbol  of  a  consuming  fire.  Bloody  sacri- 
fices, too,  were  the  chief  part  of  their  worship,  circumcision 
was  practised,  and  even  human  sacrifices  were  not  unusual, 
liesides  this,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  the  day  of  the 
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new  moon,  were  observed  as  sacred.  But,  of  course,  no 
complete  similaiit}'  of  usages  and  opinions  existed  among 
these  hordes.  On  the  conti'ary,  the  differences  among  them 
were  verj'  considerable. 

At  the  head  of  these  tribes  stood  Moses,  of  the  clan  of 
I>evi,  whose  name  they  had  good  reason  to  immortalize. 
Not  only  was  he  the  soul  of  their  coiifederat^y  in  Egj'pt,  but 
he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  national  unitj'^,  by 
sti*engthening  the  connection  between  the  tribes.  This  he 
accomplished,  chie%,  by  introducing  the  worship  of  Yahwch 
as  Israel's  god,  and  by  giving  out,  as  a  fundamental  code  of 
laws,  the  so-called  "  Ten  Commandments." 

The  name  Yahweh  is  probably  unknown  to  most  of  my 
readers.  Jehovah  has  hitherto  been  used  instead.  But  lor 
some  time  past  the  conviction  has  bec»omc  general  that  the 
name  which  Israel  used  for  its  god  must  not  be  so  pronounced. 
Nor  does  *' Jehovah"  appear  for  the  most  part  in  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Bible.  In  the  Authorized  Vension  we  almost 
alwa^'S  read  "  the  Loud  "  instead  of  it.^  For  some  time  past 
the  incorrect  form  of  the  name  has  been  superseded  by  a  better 
one  in  more  or  less  technical  works.  Why  should  not  we,  too, 
follow  their  lead  ?  It  certainly  looks  rather  strange,  but  we 
must  some  time  give  up  the  use  of  an  incorrect  form,  and  we 
soon  get  accustomed  to  an  unusual  orthograph}'.  We  shall 
therefore  write  it — Yahweh.  It  is  not  easy  for  us  Europeans 
to  pronounce  the  name  as  an  IsraeUte  did,  for  in  our  language 
we  never  pronounce  an  h  at  the  close  of  a  syllabic.  The  last 
vowel  (on  which  the  accent  falls)  nuist  be  pronounced  like 
the  c  in  '*  wet."  What  this  name  means,  and  where  Moses 
got  it  from,  we  shall  inquire  fmlher  on. 

The  "Ten  Commandments"  probably  ran  as  follows:  — 
I,  Yahweh,  am  your  god.  Worship  no  other  gods  beside  me. 
Make  no  image  of  a  god.  Commit  no  peijury.  Remember 
to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  Honor  your  father  and  your 
mother.  Commit  no  murder.  Break  not  the  marriage  vow. 
Steal  not.     Bear  no  false  witness.     Covet  not. 

The  great  value  of  this  fundamental  code  hes,  in  the  first 
place,  in  the  fact  that  by  forbidding  every  other  religion,  it 
paved  the  way  to  the  recognition  of  the  unit}'  of  God,  and, 
secondly,  in  the  close  connection  which  it  estabhshed  between 
religion  and  moraUty.     What  else  Moses  did  for  his  tribes- 

1  **  Jehovah  "  only  occurs  by  itself  four  times  in  the  Authorized  Version.  The 
aioBt  important  case  is  tliat  of  Kxodus  vi.  3.  It  is  also  found  live  times  m 
proper  names,  110  In  Genesis  »xii.  14. 
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men  is  unknown.  The  principal  sacred  object  of  his  time  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  the  ark,  near  which,  or  in  which,  it  was 
thought  that  Yahweh  lived. 

For  half  a  century,  or  more,  these  Hebrew  tribes  led  the 
life  of  wandering  shepherds  in  the  Arabian  desert.  This 
name  included  not  only  the  wilderness  bordering  on  Egypt, 
but  also  the  great  steppes  which  lie  between  the  Jordan  and 
Mount  Seir  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  other. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  assisted  by  the  i)eoples  of  Moab 
and  Ammon,  who  were  related  to  them,  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  gradually 
pushed  into  Canaan,  supported  by  Midianite  and  Edomite 
tribes,  partly  from  the  southern,  but  chiefl}'  from  the  eastern 
side ;  and  there  the}'  won  themselves  a  home  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle,  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  of  the  tribe  of 
Kphraim. 


II. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  of  tlie  residence  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Canaan,  their  history  presents  a  scene  of  great  con- 
fusion. National  union  can  hardly  be  spoken  of.  It  is  true 
that  the  different  clans  which  belonged  to  the  same  tribe  were 
conscious  of  their  relationship  to  each  other ;  true,  too,  that 
the  various  tribes  recognized  more  or  less  distinctly  a  mutual 
tie ;  but  this  feeling  was  not  strong  enough  to  make  them 
stand  by  each  other  always.  Yet  there  was  pressing  need  of 
this  mutual  support,  since  their  independence  was  anything 
but  secured.  For  although  the  Canaanite  tribes  had  been 
expelled,  rooted  out,  or  subjected,  some  of  tiiem  gi'adually  re- 
covei'ed  strength,  and  gave  the  invaders  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
compelling  them  to  treat  with  them,  not  always  on  very  honor- 
able terms,  and  in  some  places  even  making  them  pay  tribute. 
Besides  this,  the  FhiUstines,  a  warlike  people,  not  of  Canaanite 
race,  who  held  possession  of  the  southern  coast,  kept  their 
neighbors,  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Judah,  fully  employed,  while 
other  surrounding  peoples  —  as  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites  —  took  advantage  of  the  feeble  condition  of  the 
new  inhabitants  of  Canaan  to  oppress  them  ;  and  even  maraud- 
ing shepherd  tribes,  from  time  to  time,  poured  over  the  country. 
Yet  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  Israelite  clans  was  such  that 
they  not  only  ollen  left  each  other  to  their  fate,  but  sometimes 
even  fought  against  one  anotJier;   and  there  was  a  special 
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want  of  good- will  between  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseb 
in  the  north  and  Judah  in  the  south. 

So  it  often  seemed  as  if  ^'  the  sons  of  Israel"  would  melt 
away  amongst  other  peoples,  and  never  gain  an  independent 
national  existence.  But  a  might}'  power  was  slumbering  in 
these  tribes,  and  whenever  their  need  was  sorest  this  power 
was  awakened  by  heroes,  who  called  the  tribes  to  battle  in 
the  name  of  Yahweh,  succeeded  in  uniting  several  connected 
clans  under  their  banner,  and  preserved  the  hard-pressed 
people  from  destruction.  After  their  victory  they  generally 
continued  to  rule  the  people,  or  at  least  the  tribe,  which  they 
had  rescued ;  and  since  they  bore  the  name  of  *^  Judges"  as 
supreme  chiefs,  the  centuries  in  which  their  deeds  were  per- 
formed are  generally  called  the  Period  of  the  Judges. 

It  became  clear,  however,  that  the  independenoe  of  the 
Israelites  was  not  permanently  insured  by  the  rise  of  these 
judges,  and  that  the  tribes  could  never  become  a  united  nation 
on  the  strength  of  religious  revivals  and  the  personal  author- 
ity of  the  men  who  oSered  themselves  as  leaders.  Samuel 
was  the  last  to  make  the  attempt,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts 
the  Philistines  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Ammonites  on  the 
other,  would  have  entirely  subdued  the  ^^  sons  of  Israel"  had 
not  the  latter  made  up  their  minds  to  adopt  the  regal  form  of 
government.  No  doubt  it  cost  them  a  great  struggle  to  bend 
their  proud  necks  beneath  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  ruler,  but 
they  were  driven  to  it  by  necessity. 

During  the  two  centuries  in  which  the  wandering,  loosely 
connected  shepherd  tribes  had  grown  into  a  nation  cultivating 
the  soil  and  governed  by  a  king,  they  had  unavoidably  mingled 
to  a  great  extent,  in  many  districts,  with  the  Canaanites,  whc 
were  nearly  related  to  them  and  spoke  the  same  language. 
They  had  much  to  learn  from  them,  for  the  Canaanites  were 
skilled  in  various  arts  and  sciences ;  but  contact  with  them 
was  extremely  dangerous  to  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  For  the 
religion  of  the  Canaanites  had  many  points  of  similarity  with 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Israelites.  The  worship  of  the 
BaaLs  occupied  an  important  place  in  it,  and  the  licentious 
rites  which  were  often  performed  in  honor  of  the  powers  of 
nature  had  deeply  corrupted  the  manners  of  the  Canaanites. 

In  various  places  the  Israelites  were  sadly  polluted  by  inter- 
course with  tiie  Canaanites;  but  in  general  the  worship  of 
Yahweh,  according  to  Mosaic  principles,  triumphed.  The 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  country,  that  of  Shiloh,  was  conse- 
crated to  him  ;  and  from  time  to  time  the  offended  dignitv  of 
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Yah  well  was  maintained,  often  after  a  vcr}*  bloody  fashion, 
and  a  rou^  penal  code  carried  out  against  apostates.  And 
yet,  though  Yahweh  was  always  the  chief  god,  all  kinds  of 
Baals  were  worshipped  by  his  side,  even  by  zealous  contend- 
ers for  his  honor. 

In  matters  of  religion  the  widest  freedom  niled.  Temples 
and  altars  stood  everywhere.  There  was  no  definite  priest- 
hood to  whom  sacrificial  and  expiatory  rites  and  the  consul- 
tation of  the  deity  were  entrusted.  The  priests  who  were 
attached  to  the  great  sanctuaries,  such  as  those  of  Dan,  of 
Shiloh^  of  Bethel,  and  of  Beersheba,  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
fluence, and  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Moses  (the  Levites) 
were  often  preferred  to  others  for  the  office  of  priest,  if  they 
could  be  got. 

Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  the  first  acknowledged 
king  of  all  the  ^^  sons  of  Israel."  His  reign  was  short,  but 
not  inglorious.  He  waged  successful  wars ;  and  also  appeai'ed 
as  a  powerful  and  zealous  defender  of  Yahweh's  honor.  But 
he  was  unable  to  keep  himself  upon  the  throne,  for  he  had  a 
quarrel  with  Samuel,  and  this  seems  to  have  impaired  his 
power  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  no  longer  a  match  for 
the  Philistines,  and  after  his  death  his  son  Ishbosheth  re- 
tained nothing  but  a  shadow  of  power.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  party  of  Samuel,  David  the  son  of  Jesse  was  now  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (al>out  1058).  After 
two  years  of  civil  war,  Ishbosheth  fell,  and  the  strong  hand 
of  David  grasped  the  reins  of  government  over  aU  the  tribes. 


III. 

Samuel  had  left  his  people  an  institution  out  of  which  a 
formidable  political  power  was  afterwards  developed,  namely, 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  Prophets  were  men  who,  fired 
with  enthusiasm,  spoke  as  if  inspired  by  some  deity ;  and 
Samuel  drew  young  men  of  this  character  together  in  schools, 
and  kindled  their  enthusiasm  by  music  and  other  means,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  them  such  a  training  that  they  came 
forward  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  as  advisers  and' as  guides  of 
the  people,  with  ever-increasing  boldness.  The  people,  fiill 
of  reverence  for  the  men  of  God,  lent  them  a  wilhiig  ear,  and 
their  influence,  therefore,  was  very  great.  David  was  their 
fnend,  and  that  of  the  priests  as  well.  He  began  his  reign 
b}'  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  which  up  to  this  time  had  been 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites.  He  then  removed  the  ark  to 
the  same  city,  and  took  up  his  own  abode  there.  Thus,  he 
made  his  capital  the  central  point  of  the  religious  life  of 
Israel,  and  so  bound  up  his  own  interests  and  honor  with 
those  of  Yahweh.  His  ideas  about  this  god,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  was  to  be  worshipped,  were,  however,  verj'  imper- 
fect and  rude.  He,  too,  invoked  the  Baals,  and  sometimes 
made  frightful  offerings  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Yahweh. 
Though  music  and  ix>etr}-  were  cultivated  with  success  in 
his  days,  and  even  by  him  personally,  yet  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  him  the  author  of  most  of  the  Psahns. 

In  consequence  of  a  number  of  successful  wars,  David,  in 
s[)ite  of  repeated  internal  disasters,  left  Israel  as  a  powerful 
kingdom  to  his  son  Solomon  (about  1018),  who  succeeded, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  in  holding  it  t(^ether.  His 
reign  was  very  brilliant.  He  kept  a  dazzling  court,  and  his 
(mostly  palaces,  the  magnificent  temple  which  he  built  for 
Yahweh  at  Jerusalem,  and  tlie  commerce  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, spread  his  fame  far  and  wide.  And  as  the  Israelites 
from  this  time  forward  came  into  closer  contact  with  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  nations,  their  horizon  also  was  enlarged. 
Solomon  himself  is  called  the  father  of  wisdom  —  that  is, 
of  the  art  of  making  proverbs  and  setting  riddles  —  and 
from  his  time  forward  the  "wise  men"  are  a  recognized 
power  in  the  development  of  tlie  national  character. 

But  however  brilliant,  the  reign  of  Solomon  brought  no 
happiness  to  his  people.  The  cost  of  all  this  splendor  was 
heav}-,  and  the  taxes  were  therefore  oppressive.  This  fed  the 
ancient  jealousy  of  the  northern  tribes  against  Judah  to  no 
small  degree.  The  prophets,  too,  were  very  far  from  content. 
Indeed,  Solomon  had  not  onl}'  set  up  a  sanctuary  for  Yahweh, 
but  had  done  the  same  for  the  gods  of  other  countries  too, 
and  he  troubled  himself  ver}*  little  about  the  exclusive  right<i 
of  the  god  of  Israel,  while  even  the  temple  itself,  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  bore,  with  good  reason,  a  tlecidedly  heathenish 
character. 

Meanwhile,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
Solomon  had  laitl  the  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  priests 
who  did  duty  there  ;  for  though  there  wei-e  hundreds  of  sanc- 
tuaries in  tlie  land,  though  no  one  thought  as  yet  of  hmiting 
their  number,  nuich  less  of  contesting  the  legalitj'  of  the 
worship  on  the  "  high  places,"  yet  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  magnificent  sanctuary,  made  illustrious  by  the  ro3'al  pres- 
ence, attracted  a  host  of  pilgrims,  and  gradually  became  the 
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central  point  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  It  is  therefore  of 
importance  to  remark  that  there  was  no  image  of  Yahweh  in 
the  temple,  and  that  the  most  prominent  of  the  priests  wlio 
were  attached  to  the  sanctuary'  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  At 
their  head  stood  Zadok. 

After  Solomon's  death,  the  fire  that  had  so  long  been 
sraouldcnng  burst  out,  and  most  of  the  tribes  revolted  fh>m 
his  son  Rejioboam.  Only  Judah,  with  that  part  of  Benjamin 
in  whii:h  Jerusalem  la}*,  remained  faithful  to  the  house  of 
Dand,  while  Jeroboam  of  Ephraim  became  king  of  the 
northern  realm,  wliieh  is  called  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  or  of  Israel  (978  B.C.). 


IV. 

The  northern  kingdom  was  much  larger  than  Judah, 
and  when  it  came  to  a  war  between  the  two,  Judah  hail 
generally  to  give  way  liefore  Israel ;  but  while  the  Judseans 
were  always  very  faithful  to  the  family  of  David,  in  the 
northern  kingdom  one  ro^al  house  kept  following  another, 
and  the  constantly  recurring  wars  with  the  Syrians  were  a 
g?eat  cause  of  weakness.  In  the  form  of  their  Yahweh- 
worship  the  two  kingdoms  were  opposed  to  each  other  to 
a  certain  extent  from  the  beginning,  for  Jeroboam  I.,  in 
opposition  to  the  woraiiip  of  Yahweh  without  an  image  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  encouraged  the  adoration  of  this 
god  under  the  foim  of  a  steer,  and,  for  instance,  set  up 
images  of  this  description  in  the  great  sanctuaries  at  Dan  and 
Bethel.  This  gave  groat  offence  to  many  of  his  subjects ; 
amongst  others,  to  some  of  the  prophets,  by  wliose  influence, 
to  some  extent,  he  had  gained  his  throne ;  and  to  various 
Levites  who  did  duty  at  different  sanctuaries.  Some  of 
them  even  left  the  country  in  consequence  of  it.  But  the 
question  whether  the  image-worship  was  allowable  or  not 
soon  fell  into  the  background,  when,  under  the  reign  of 
Ahub,  the  worship  of  the  Syrian  god  Baal  gained  ground 
amongst  the  people  to  such  an  exU'iit  that  Yahweh  was  in 
danger  of  being  pushed  aside.  This  roused  tlie  utmost, 
efforts  of  the  prophets,  whose  activit}'  has  been  recorded  by 
tradition  under  the  rcpn^sentative  names  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha.  By  their  efforts  Baal  was  defeated,  and  Jehu,  who 
was  placed  on  the  throne  b}*  them,  restored  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  to  its  former  honor  (884). 
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In  Judah,  too,  the  same  battle  raged,  though  not  fio 
aercely,  when  King  Jehoshaphat  had  allied  his  house  wi\h 
that  of  Ahab;  especially  when  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of 
the  latter,  had  gained  possession  of  the  throne ;  but  here 
the  contest  was  soon  decided  in  favor  of  Yahweh.  The 
priests  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  plaj'ed  a  more  important 
part  in  this  affair  than  the  prophets,  and,  indeed,  these  last 
had  by  no  means  formed  so  active  a  political-religious  party 
in  Judah  as  they  had  in  Israel. 

In  consequence  of  the  victory  of  the  Yahweh-worship 
over  that  of  Baal,  the  conception  of  Yahweh's  being  became 
more  and  more  exalted.  If  he  had  hitherto  been  a  god 
standing  by  the  side  of  others,  he  became  henceforth  for  the 
guiding  spirits  among  the  Israelites  the  god  of  gods,  who 
had  chosen  Israel  as  his  people,,  and  established  an  eternal 
covenant  with  them.  -At  the  same  time,  the  moral  demands 
of  Yahweh  were  brought  more  into  the  foreground.  This 
exalted  conception,  however,  was  the  jjortion  of  but  few.  The 
mass  of  the  people  was  far  from  embracing  it,  and  even 
most  of  the  members  of  the  prophetic  schools  did  not  rise 
much  above  the  common  notions  of  their  day,  and  were  more 
like  soothsayers  than  ''  spiritual  men." 


The  kings  of  Jehu's  house  (from  884  to  770)  were  in 
many  respects  admirable  princes.  Under  Jeroboam  II., 
indeed,  Israel  realized  a  prosperity  it  had  never  known  before, 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  this  dynasty  some  of  Israel's  rulers 
swayed  the  sceptre  not  without  glory.  But  like  so  many 
greater  kingdoms,  Israel  was  unable  to  resist  the  formidable 
power  of  the  Assyrians,  who  subdued  first  one  province  and 
then  another,  until  at  last,  in  the  3'ear  719,  under  King 
Shiilmaneser,  they  took  Samaria,  the  capital  of  Israel,  and 
earned  off  the  cream  of  the  nation  into  captivity. 

Judah,  whose  king,  Ahaz,  had  called  in  the  help  of  the 
Assjrians  against  Israel,  was  in  consequence  reduced  to  a 
position  of  dependence  upon  thorn ;  but  Hezekiah  again 
icfused  to  obey  them,  and  though  the  kingdom  was  thereby 
brought  into  great  danger,  3'et  Sennacherib  was  foiled  in  his 
machinations  against  Jerusalem. 

At  this  period  (the  eighth  centurj')  thei*e  lived  a  number 
of  prophets,    whose   words  have   been  preserved   to  us  in 
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writing,  so  that  we  are  able  to  make  out  from  them  what 
were  the  ideas  of  the  most  highly  developed  Israelites  of 
those  da3*8.  They  are :  —  Amos,  Hosea,  The  writer  of  Zecha- 
riah,  ix.  —  xi.,  Isaiah,  and  Mieah.  According  to  their  con- 
viction, Yahweh  is  the  lord  of  hosts,  the  inaccessible  and 
holy,  who  rewai-ds  every  man  righteously  according  to  his 
works,  and  whose  spirit  rules  over  all  things,  both  the  king- 
dom of  nature  and  the  mind  of  man.  These  prophets  do  not 
csactly  den}'  the  existence  of  other  gods  (whom  they  gene- 
rally identify  with  their  images) ,  and  though  their  Yahweh 
is  too  exalted  to  allow  of  other  deities  b}-  his  side,  yet  they 
themselves  can  hardly  have  been  elearl}'  conscious  that  they 
really  recognized  onl}'  one  god.  In  s[)ite  of  Yahweh's  great- 
ness, the  mount  of  the  temple,  Sion,  is  still  called  his  dwell- 
ing place,  and  Israel  is  the  only  people  with  whom  he  has 
made  a  covenant,  so  that  Canaan  is  also  called  ''  the  holy 
land."  These  prophets  knew  or  recognized  no  written  law  of 
Yahweh.  Their  god  revealed  his  will  through  his  sen'ants 
the  prophets.  They  did  not  show  much  reverence  for  out- 
ward adoration,  sacrifices,  fasts,  and  the  like,  and  they 
always  insisted  on  repentance  and  good  deeds. 

These  prophets  often  came  before  the  people  and  the  king 
as  ad\isers  in  affairs  of  state.  In  this  respect  the}'  occupied 
a  peculiar  position  of  their  own,  for  their  belief  in  the  omnip- 
otence of  the  lighteous  and  exalted  god  of  Israel  led  them 
to  declare  that  every  alliance  with  a  foreign  nation  ought 
to  be  rejected,  that  no  3'oke  of  a  heathen  oppressor  was  to  be 
borne,  and  that  the  people  must  rest  upon  Yahweh's  help 
alone,  so  that  even  preparations  for  war  were  a  proof  of  want 
of  faith. 

As  to  the  future,  their  conviction  of  the  nation's  sins  led 
tLem  to  expect  retribution  from  Yahweh's  justice ;  but  their 
faith  in  Israel's  election  and  destinj'  inspired  them  with  the 
hope  of  the  restoration  of  the  glorj^  of  the  people  of  God, 
while  they  often  looked  back  upon  the  time  of  King  David 
as  upon  a  golden  age.  For  the  most  part,  they  expected  the 
salvation  of  the  peo[)le  at  the  hands  of  a  righteous  prince  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  comforted  themselves  and  others 
with  the  hope  of  his  ascending  the  throne.  This  is  called 
*'  the  Messianic  expectation."  These  prospects  were  all  the 
more  absorbing  to  the  Israelites,  inasmuch  as  the  belief  in 
man's  personal  immortalit}-  was  altogether  unknown  to  them. 

But  although  these  prophets,  both  by  their  words  and 
their  writings,  exercised   a  great  influence  over  the  people, 
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yet  they  and  their  followers  formed  but  a  small  minority. 
Over  against  them  stood  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose 
representatives  wein  vigorous  upholdei-s  of  the  worship  of 
other  gods  beside  Yahweh,  of  image- worshij>,  and  of  many 
heathen  practices.  Indeed,  under  Ahaz,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Assj'rians,  there  was  actually  a  religious  re- 
vival amongst  the  members  of  this  heathen  party,  as  we 
may  call  it,  which  showed  itself  in  the  building  of  Tophet, 
near  Jerusalem,  for  the  use  of  those  who  wanted  to  sacrifice 
their  children  to  Molech,  and  in  the  spread  of  star- worship 
and  the  astrology  connected  with  it.  This  movement  was 
so  powerful  that  even  the  worship  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  modified  by  it. 

The  prophets,  then,  whose  names  we  mentioned  above, 
led  the  party  of  progress.  Up  to  a  certain  point  they 
were  supported  b}'  the  I^evitical  priests  of  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  by  the  "wise  men,"  who  were  indeed  distinctly  at  one 
with  them,  though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any 
decided  practical  action. 

Hezekiah  was  the  first  prince  who  was  guided  in  his  con- 
duct of  the  government  by  the  prophets  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Mosaic  school.  He  attemi)t€d  not  only  to  root  out  the 
worship  of  strange  go<ls,  but  also  to  confine  that  of  Yahweh 
to  Jerusalem.  With  this  view,  he  destroyed  a  number  of 
sanctuaries  of  Yahweh,  to  the  great  indignation  of  many  of 
his  subjects.  Besides  all  this  he  threw  ofi"  the  yoke  of  As- 
syria, and  was  very  near  bringing  his  people  to  destruction 
by  so  doing. 

After  his  death  the  heathen  party  once  more  got  posses- 
sion of  the  helm  of  state,  and  raged  under  Manasseh  and 
Amon  against  the  upholders  of  the  exclusive  worship  of 
Yahweh  for  more  tiian  half  a  century.  But  under  oppres- 
sion the  latter  had  grown  in  numbers  and  in  power.  The 
prophets  and  the  Levitical  priests  now  pulled  together. 
They  made  a  clear  statement  of  their  demands  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah's 
reign  (626)  the  religion  of  the  countrj'  was  violently  reformed, 
as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  their  views.  Hence- 
forth no  other  worship  was  to  be  allowed  than  that  of 
Yahweh  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  none  but  Levitical 
priests  did  duty. 

As  Assyria  was  now  much  weakened,  Josiah  was  enabled 
lo  bring  the  northern  pro\'inces  —  at  any  rate,  partially  — 
under  his  iwwer,  and  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  religion 
tliere  too,  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas. 


The  reformation  of  Josiah  is  a  turning  ,point  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel,  for  the  religious  tendencies  which  have  ever 
since  distinguished  the  Jewish  people  then  Orst  gained  the 
ascendant.  But  at  the  same  time  it  caused,  or  at  any  rate 
hastened,  the  fall  of  the  kingdom.  For  by  the  triumph  of 
this  party,  the  prophets  who  declared  in  the  name  of 
Yahweh's  righteousness  that  his  faithful  people  was  invin* 
cible,  acquired  great  influence,  and  carried  princes  and 
people  with  them.  Josiah  himself  fell  in  a  war  iu  which 
he  had  rashly  involved  himself  against  the  Egj-ptinn  king, 
Necho ;  and  when  Necho  in  his  turn  was  conquered  by  the 
Chaldees,  Judah  became  the  prey  of  this  powerful  people, 
and  their  king,  Nebuchadrezzar,  finally,  laid  waste  the  city 
and  the  temple,  and  carried  off  the  cream  of  the  people  into 
captivity  (586). 

This  blow,  and  the  misery  that  followed  it,  gave  the 
greatest  weight  to  the  wonls  of  a  Jeremiah  and  an  Ezekiel, 
who,  one  in  Judaea  and  the  other  in  the  land  of  captivity, 
had  ascribed  Israel's  humiliation  to  the  sins  of  the  people, 
for  which  Yahweh,  tlic  only  true  god,  was  punishing  them. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  captivity,  the  whole  history  of 
Israel  was  worked  up,  from  this  iK>int  of  view,  by  a  Judaean, 
whose  history  we  still  possess  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings.  The  principles  of  Deuteronomy,  moreover,  were 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  people  by  the  captivity,  and 
the  belief  in  Israel's  election,  together  with  the  hope  of 
a  return,  still  Uved  in  the  hearts  of  many.  Hence,  when 
Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  gradually  subdued  the  prov- 
mces  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees,  he  was  hailed  with 
the  utmost  joy,  as  the  instrument  in  Yahweh's  hand  for  tlic 
chastisement  of  his  enemies,  and  the  deliverance  of  his 
people.  Yahweh's  glory  accordingly  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  tiieir  eyes  ;  and  when  C^tus  gave  them  leave  to  return  to 
their  fatherland,  thousands  of  them  availed  themselves  of  his 
permission  under  the  guidance  of  the  governor,  Zerubbabel, 
and  the  high-priest,  Joshua,  trusting  that  through  the  might 
of  Yahweh,  who  had  foretold  all  that  had  happened  by  his 
prophets,  they  were  now  about  to  establish  the  Messianic 
kingdom  (538). 

To  this  expect<ition,  however,  the  event  by  no  means 
answered,   for  the  Judseans,   harassed    by  their  neighbom 
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(especially  by  the  Samaritans) ,  giving  offence  on  every  side 
by  their  national  pride,  sometimes,  too,  suspected  by  their 
Persian  rulers,  could  only  just  manage  to  buil4  and  to  pre- 
serve their  temple  and  tboir  city  walls.  Independence  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  and  ^hen  the  Persian  empire  fell,  their 
country  passed  over,  without  a  blow  or  a  struggle,  into  the 
hands  of  Alexander  the  Gi^at  (332). 

During  these  two  centuries,  though  no  great  change  took 
place  in  the  outer  lot  of  the  people,  their  religion  in  many 
respects  underwent  great  alterations,  and  the  work  was  vigor- 
ously carried  forward  on  the  basis  of  Josiah's  reformation. 
But  while  the  Judseans  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  had 
to  wrestle  with  a  host  of  difficulties  in  finding  the  means  of 
livelihood,  in  defending  themselves  against  their  enemies, 
and  in  rebuilding  their  temple,  there  still  lived  in  Babylonia 
many  thousands  of  their  brothers  in  the  faith,  whose  intei'est 
in  their  people,  their  fatherland,  and  the  temple  had  not 
died  away,  and  who  were  earnestly  attached  to  the  service 
of  Yahweh.  Amongst  them  a  priestly  tendency  gained 
ground,  which  had  already  found  a  powerful  exponent  in 
Ezekiel.  During  the  eighty  years  which  followed  the  per- 
mission to  return,  the  disciples  of  this  school  had  reduced  to 
writing  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  the  distinction  between 
clean  and  unclean,  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  and  other 
feasts,  the  different  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  dignity  of  rank 
among  the  priests,  the  arrangement  of  the  sanctuary,  and  so 
on ;  and  Ezra,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  in  458,  brought  these 
laws  into  operation,  with  the  assistance  of  the  governor,  Ne- 
hemiah,  though  not  without  much  opposition.  The  suprem- 
acy of  the  Law  among  the  Jews  dates  from  this  moment. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  this  legal  tendency,  and  would 
not  consent  to  the  limitations  imposed  b}*  the  Law  upon  their 
freedom,  found  a  place  of  refuge  with  the  Samaritans  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  central  point  for  their  worship  in  the  temple 
on  Mount  Gerizim. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  longings  of  the  great  prophets 
before  the  captivity  were  accomplished  by  the  introduction 
of  this  law.  Its  object  was  certainly  to  make  Israel  a  people 
sanctified  to  Yahweh.  But  in  many  respects  what  was  now 
realized  was  something  altogether  different  from  what  the 
bold  champions  of  the  Mosaic  tendency  before  Josiah  had 
intended.  The  very  law  itself,  which  became  supreme 
among  the  Jews,  under  the  name  of  '^  the  Mosaic  law,"  was 
in  Bfyme  points  of  heathen  origin.     Different  usages  of  the 
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old  worshippers  on  ''the  high  places,"  elements  of  the  pop- 
ular religion,  were  incorporated  in  the  laws,  while  the  priests 
who  drew  them  up  did  not  stand  so  high  aliove  the  religion 
of  the  people,  as  did  men  like  Michah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
or  Ezekiel.  And,  moreover,  religious  liberty  was  now,  once 
for  all,  relinquished.  Prophetic  independence  was  not  to  be 
tolerated.  The  distance  from  Yahweh  at  which  each  one 
was  placed  at  his  birth  was  accurately  defined  by  the  Law. 
According  to  it  the  children  of  Israel  had'  indeed  a  more 
liberal  portion  in  the  holiness  of  Yahweh  than  the  heathen 
had.  Yet  nearer  to  him  stood  the  tribe  of  Levi,  amongst 
whom  the  "  sons  of  Aaron"  rose  pre-eminent  as  priests,  and 
at  their  head  again  the  high  priest  stood  as  the  holiest  of  all 
mankind.  This  arrangement  of  the  priestly  ranks  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  sanctity  demanded  by  the  Law.  Every- 
thing it  required  was  precisely  defined.  Thus  as  the  Law 
was  introduced,  prophecy  at  the  same  time  died  out.  The 
Written  Word  took  the  place  of  the  immediate  revelation  of 
Yahweh  to  his  servants  the  prophets.  The  prophets  were 
succeeded  by  the  Scribes. 


VII. 

From  Ezra's  reformation  onward  the  scribes  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  over  Israel's  religion,  and  also,  to  a  certain 
extent,  over  the  fate  of  the  people.  By  their  teaching,  which 
they  mostly  gave  in  the  synagogues,  they  impressed  tiie  Law 
upon  the  Jews,  and  at  the  same  time  elaborated  what  they 
called  ''  the  Tradition,"  and  applied  it  to  var}ing  circum- 
stances of  life.  The  Jews  who  had  sta)'ed  behind  in  Baby- 
lonia now  came  into  frequent  contact  with  the  Persians,  and 
as  some  of  them  had  kept  up  close  and  continuous  communi- 
cations with  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  more  than  one  idea 
insensibly  passed  into  the  Jewish  religion  from  that  of  the 
Persians,  which  resembled  it  in  man}*  points. 

The  people  sympathized  deeply  with  the  scribes  and  their 
work ;  felt  as  much  respect  for  them  as  for  the  priests,  often 
even  more ;  and  ^ied  with  each  other  in  glorifying  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  law  of  the  Lord.  We  still  have  the 
most  beautifrd  examples  of  this  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  which, 
although  older  poems  have  found  a  place  in  it,  is  as  a  whole 
the  hymn  book  of  the  second  temple.  Religion  became  more 
and  more  the  special  characteristic  of  the  Jews  and  the  great 
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mainspring  of  their  policy.  The  supreme  power  in  the  coun« 
try  of  the  Jews  —  subject,  of  course,  to  the  Persian  governor 
—  was  lodged  with  the  high  priest,  by  whose  side  we  soon 
find  a  council  established,  which  is  generally  called  by  a  Greek 
name  '^the  Sanhedrim." 

The  incorporation  of  their  territory  into  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  exercised  a  powerfhl  influence  upon  the 
Jews.  A  new  world  was  opened  to  them  by  this  event  —  the 
world  of  the  genius  of  Greece.  During  the  century  and  a 
half  in  which  Judaea  was  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
Kings  of  Egypt,  the  Lagidse,  and  those  of  S}Tia,  the  Seleu- 
cidflB  —  now  subject  to  the  former  and  now  to  the  latter  —  it 
I'emained  continually  exposed  to  the  influence  of  Greek  science, 
art,  and  culture ;  so  that  it  became  a  question  whether  the 
Greek  would  overpower  the  peculiar  Jewish  spirit,  or  whether 
the  Jews  would  preserve  the  characteristics  which  distin- 
guished them  from  other  peoples. 

While  the  Greek  influence  was  making  itself  felt,  the 
scribes  and  priests  still  continued  their  work.  The  former 
applied  themselves  to  the  development  of  the  Law,  the  latter 
to  that  of  the  ritual.  With  reference  to  the  efforts  of  tlie 
priests,  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  are 
especially  noteworthy ;  for  we  see  from  them  how  they  looked 
at  the  history  of  the  people  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and 
the  means  they  took  to  give  a  priestly  tinge  to  the  past.  Mean- 
while the  directions  taken  by  the  activity  of  the  scribes,  and 
by  that  of  the  priests,  departed  more  and  more  widely  from 
each  other,  until  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Eptphanes  to  root 
out  tlie  Jewish  religion  (167)  reused  all  those  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  to  exeil  their  powers 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  [)eople  of  Yahweh 
into  the  nations,  and  tlie  loss  of  its  special  character.  The 
struggle  was  shoil  but  tierce.  Mattathias  and  his  sons,  gen- 
erally called  the  Hasmonieans  or  the  Maccabees,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  ''devout,"  who  fought  successfully  for  the  free- 
dom of  their  country-  (138).  In  the  midst  of  this  mighty 
eflbrt  of  the  faithful  servants  of  Yahweh,  the  Messianic 
expectations,  which  had  for  some  time  been  pushed  quite 
into  the  background,  experienced  a  powerful  revival.  The 
book  of  Daniel  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  beliefs  that 
inspired  the  Jews  in  this  contest,  and  into  their  desires  for 
the  future. 

The  event,  however,  did  not  answer  to  the  high-wrought 
expectations  of  this  book.     The  Hasmonsans  did  indeed 
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govern  the  land  for  some  time  as  kings  and  high  prie8t^  at 
tiie  same  Ume,  and  one  of  them,  John  Hyrcanus,  conquered 
his  neighbors,  the  Galilaeans,  Samaritans,  and  others,  and 
even  compelled  the  Idumseans  to  embrace  Judaism  ;  but  after 
his  death  (106)  his  house  was  ruined  by  internal  divisions, 
and  in  the  3'ear  37  the  Idumsean  (£domite)  Herod  made  him- 
self master  of  the  throne  by  the  help  of  the  Romans. 

All  was  now  over  with  the  prosperity  and  internal  peace  of 
the  people.  A  Jewish  state  did  indeed  exist  for  another  cen- 
tury, but  whether  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Herod  was  nomi- 
nally at  its  head,  or  whether  the  Roman  governors  exercised 
their  power  immediately,  the  Romans  were  always  masters  of 
the  country,  and  the  strength  of  the  most  fiery  champions  of 
Israel's  liberty  was  wasted  in  hopeless  struggles  against  their 
power,  until  in  the  year  70  after  Christ  Jerusalem  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Titus.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
state.  The  tumultuous  risings  which  afterwards  took  place 
were  speedily,  though  not  always  easily,  suppressed.  As  a 
Jewisli  city,  Jerusalem  was  never  rebuilt. 

But  Judaism  was  not  annihilated  by  this.  Since  the  Bal)}'- 
lonian  captivity  Palestine  had  indeed  been  the  central  point 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  temple  of  Jenisalem  their  great  sanctu- 
ary, but  even  in  the  midst  of  foreign  nations  many  thousands 
of  them  had  presei*ved  their  peculiar  national  character. 
U^ether  with  a  passionate  interest  in  their  religion  and 
their  people.  In  Babylonia  and  Egypt  especially  there 
were  flourisliing  Jewish  communities  which  even  exercised 
some  influence  on  the  religious  development  in  Palestine. 
Now  that  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  it  appeared  that  Judaism 
could  still  exist,  even  without  a  politiciil  centre.  The  scribes 
—  sometimes  in  peace,  sometimes  under  pt>rsecution  —  con- 
tinued to  build  ui)on  the  foundations  laid  by  the  fathers. 
Numerous  schools  of  these  learned  men  watc*hed  faithfully 
over  the  preservation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  worked 
zealousl}"  at  the  more  accurate  definition  of  the  Law.  The 
results  of  their  la))ors  are  registered  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
Talmud.  So  the  influence  of  the  scrilKJS  has  preserved  Juda- 
ism from  destruction  down  to  our  da}';  but  has  too  often 
resolved  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews  into  the  iVivolous  oh 
servance  of  hundreds  of  religious  usages. 
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In  a  few  pages  we  have  run  through  a  period  ol*  fourteen 
centuries.  It  has  been  a  gallop  through,  and  nothing  more, 
just  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  whole.  We  shall  now  take 
different  groups  from  this  great  field  under  closer  inspection ; 
and  then  a  great  deal  that  has  seemed  obscure  in  this  sketch 
will  become  clearer  and  will  spring  into  life  before  us.  Just 
in  the  same  way  we  have  a  general  but  rather  hazy  recollec- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  country  through  which  we  have 
passed  in  an  express  train  ;  but  only  those  scenes  live  in  our 
memory,  and  make  a  strong  individual  impression  upon  us, 
in  which  we  have  lingered  long  enough  to  observe  all  their 
details. 

The  long  histor}^  of  which  we  have  taken  a  hurried  survey, 
leaves  a  mournful  impression  at  its  close.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  watched  Israel  issuing  tvom  the  night  of  superstition  and 
immorality,  and  have  seen  how  the  light  arose  to  some  extent 
upon  the  people  ;  but  we  have  to  close  by  dwelling  upon  the 
fact  that  this  light  was  in  a  great  measure  quenched  again, 
and  that  the  efforts  of  the  noblest  of  Israel's  sons  could  not 
prevent  the  Law  from  stifling  to  a  great  extent  the  freedom 
of  the  spirit. 

A  sad  result  in  truth ! 

But  about  half  a  c^ntur}^  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  former  territory  of  the  ten  tribes,  there  rose  a  man  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  prophets  and  the  devoutest 
psalmists  lived  again,  in  whom  all  that  had  been  time  and 
beautifhl  in  the  reUgion  of  Israel  was  restored  and  purified. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  wakened  a  new  life.  But  although  he 
sprang  from  Israel,  his  creation  in  tlie  spiritual  world  be- 
longs no  more  to  the  history  of  the  Israelite  religion,  but 
forms  the  material  of  a  new  one. 

Although  in  Israel,  then,  the  light  goes  down,  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  it  rises  with  fresh  glory. 


Book  I. 
THE    GENERATIONS    BEFORE    MOSES. 


Chapter  I. 

THE  FIRST  ACCOUNT  OF   THE   CREATION. 

Gen.  I.  1— n.  a 

SOMETIMES  it  happens  that  a  child,  not  more  than  a  few 
years  old,  perhaps,  gazing  out  of  the  window  at  the  trees 
and  flowers  or  over  the  snow-covered  fields,  or  looking  up  at 
the  kindly  moon  and  the  twinkling  stars,  asks  all  at  once : 
Why,  mother,  wherever  docs  the  world  come  from?  The 
child's  question  is  often  asked  by  grown-up  people  too.  We 
know  that  everj-thing  we  see  around  us  comes  into  existence 
in  the  natural  course  of  things  —  that  animals  are  born,  and 
plants  grow  up  from  seeds  ;  and  children  at  school  are  taught 
much  more  about  the  laws  of  life  and  nature  now-a-days  than 
formerly  ;  but  this'is  not  enough  to  satisfy  ua.  Wc  want  to 
understand  how  things  began  as  well  as  how  they  go  on  ;  and 
the  questions  :  Where  did  the  first  egg  from  which  a  bird  was 
hatched  come  from  ?  Where  did  the  first  grain  of  seed  that 
grew  into  a  fruit-bearing  plant  come  from  ?  Where  did  the 
sun,  that  inexhaustible  fountain  of  warmth,  come  from? 
What  was  the  beginning  of  everything  that  exists?  —  such 
questions  as  these  are  always  rising  in  the  minds  of  mer 
who  take  any  interest  in  what  they  see,  or  reflect  at  all 
about  it. 

Now,  the  learned  men  who  study  geology  and  astronomy 
are  seeking  the  answers  to  these  questions  to  the  best  of  their 
power;  and,  thanks  to  their  industiy,  they  are  getting  on 
from  step  to  step.  That  is  to  say,  though  the  questions  which 
have  the  greatest  interest  for  us  —  how  was  the  niatUjr  formed 
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out  of  which  everything  is  made?  and,  how  did  the  principle 
of  life  in  plant,  animal,  or  man  itself,  come  into  existence  ?  — 
still  remain  unanswered  ;  j^et  tlie  condition  of  the  earth  many 
centuries  before  human  beings  lived  on  it  is  revealed;  the 
great  changes  which  its  surface  and  the  various  races  of  its 
inhabitants  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  time  are  brought 
more  and  more  to  light ;  the  laws  of  nature,  b3'  which  our 
solar  system  is  held  together  and  kept  in  motion,  are  ex- 
plained ;  and  the  size,  the  weight,  and  the  distance  from  each 
other  of  man}'  of  the  heavenl}'  bodies  are  calculated.  Bui  the 
further  a  man  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  the  more 
frankly  does  he  admit  that  he  knows  comparatively  little,  and 
that  there  is  much  that  he  would  gladl}'  understand  —  such 
as  the  origin  of  things,  for  example  —  to  which  he  cann(*t 
penetiate.     Science  is  modest. 

There  is,  however,  another  faculty  which  ma}'  be  used  to 
answer  dillicult  questions,  such  as  how  the  world  was  formed 
and  came  into  existence,  and  that  is  the  imagination  which 
rests  a  great  mass  of  supposed  knowledge  upon  quite  insuffi- 
cient grounds  of  observation.  The  less  knowledge  a  man  has 
the  more  freely  does  he  give  the  rein  to  his  imagination  ;  and, 
since  very  little  was  known  in  ancient  times  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  the  construction  of  the  universe,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  representations,  not  only  of  the  history,  but  of  the 
origin  of  tlie  world,  were  produced  by  the  imaginative  powers 
of  many  different  nations.  ,The  Greek  name  ''  cosmogony" 
is  often  given  to  these  representations. 

The  Israelites,  amongst  others,  did  what  has  just  been 
described ;  and  the  Bible  begins  with  a  cosmogony.  I  will 
tell  you  the  story,  a  little  expanded  to.  make  it  clearer, 
and  illustrated  by  other  passages  from  the  writings  of  the 
Israelites. 

First  of  all,  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  that  is, 
everything  that  exists.  But  the  world  was  as  yet  in  utter 
confusion,  —  a  shapeless  mass;  earth  and  water  wei«  indis- 
tinguishable ;  and  though  the  eailh  stood  fast  on  its  founda- 
tions, the  water  covered  everything^  so  that  nothing  like 
trees  or  animals  could  exist.  Nay,  darkness  co/ered  all 
things,  and  as  yet  there  was  no  light  of  heaven.  But  a  p^jwer 
was  there  to  create  order  out  of  this  confusion  or  chaos.  The 
oreath  of  God  hovered  over  it. 

This  state  of  things  was  not  allowed  to  last,  for  God  naid, 
1  Psalm  dv.  6.  6. 
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Let  there  be  light  !  and  lo  I  the  light  was  there,  and  he 
prouounced  it  good.  Then  God  gave  the  light  the  name  of 
day,  while  he  called  the  darkness  night.  80  the  first  day 
went  b}-. 

When  it  was  evening  again  and  the  second  day  had  begun, 
God  called  a  spacious  dome  into  existence  to  divide  into  two 
parts  the  huge  mass  of  water  which  made  up  the  greater 
portion  of  the  chaos.  So  he  made  the  vault  that,  firm  as  a 
metal  mirror,*  rears  itself  high  above  the  earth,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  mountains.^ 

Above  this  vault,  which  he  called  heaven,  God  collected  the 
greater  part  of  the  waters  which  covered  the  earth  ;  and  then 
he  enthroned  himself  above  thcni,  and  made  them  the  store- 
house of  the  rain.*    So  the  second  day  went  b}'. 

The  work  of  the  second  day  was  continued  on  the  third. 
Like  thunder,  God's  voice  re-echoed  over  the  waters,  which 
still  covered  everything ;  *  and,  lo !  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether into  the  ocean,  which  washes  the  main  land,*  and  all 
the  other  seas  and  watercourses,  while  the  mountains  rose 
up  and  a  part  of  the  earth  was  made  dry.  At  once  all  kinds 
of  plants  came  out  upon  its  surface,  by  the  divine  command ; 
the  grass  covered  the  ground  like  a  green  carpet,  the  herbs 
sprang  up  with  their  means  of  propagation,  the  fiuit-trees 
with  seed-bearing  fruit.     God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

^\Tien  the  fourth  day  had  broken,  glorious  new  works 
were  made  by  God.  There  was  light  beneath  the  firmament 
alreadj',  but  the  heaven!}'  bodies  which  regulate  its  coming 
and  going  did  not  exist  as  yet.  God  made  them.  He  fixed 
the  sun  upon  the  firmament,  and  commanded  him  to  give  light 
to  the  earth  by  day ;  he  appointed  the  moon  as  empress  of 
the  night,  and  then  he  spangled  the  vault  of  heaven  ^ith 
stars.  The  heavenly  bodies  were  to  serve  as  a  dijitinction 
between  night  and  daj',  as  well  as  "for  signs,"  thi-.t  is,  to 
announce  God's  judgments  by  their  shining  or  eclipse,  by 
their  unexpected  appearance,  and  by  their  relations  to  each 
otiier,*  and  for  fixing  the  feast  times, ^  and  marking  out  the 
months  and  years.  And  when  the  heavens  were  beautified 
with  these  lights,  then  God  pronounced  it  good. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  waters  were  peopled  with  fishes,  and 
Ihe  space  above  the  earth  with  birds.     Wondrous  sea  mon- 
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sters,  serpents,  and  crocodiles  were  formed  by  God,  and  the 
waters  teemed  with  fishes  and  other  animals,  while  the  winged 
creatures  hovered  in  the  air  and  soared  up  to  the  canopy 
above.  Divided  into  many  races,  they  added  life  to  the 
scene  of  creation,  and  God  blessed  them  and  made  them 
fruitful,  so  that  they  should  multiply  and  fill  the  earth. 

But  however  good  the  creations  of  the  fifth  day  seemed  in 
the  eyes  of  God,  the  sixth  was  to  crown  his  work ;  for  on  tliis 
day  he  commanded  the  earth  to  biing  forth  the  four-footed 
beasts,  both  those  which  were  to  be  man's  domestic  animals 
and  the  creeping  things,  and  those  that  live  in  jungles  and 
dcserte,  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  wild  game.  Many  kinds  of 
all  these  appeared  at  once.  Now  the  earth  was  readj*  to 
receive  her  master.  Let  us  make  man  after  our  image !  said 
God,  speaking  in  the  plural,  as  kings  do ;  let  them  be  nilers 
over  all  that  has  been  made  —  the  fishes,  the  birds,  the  four- 
footed  and  creeping  animals.     At  his  command  it  was  so. 

lie  made  mankind  —  men  and  women  —  after  his  image, 
.jd  gave  them  the  blessing  of  fruitfnlness,  as  well  as  dominion 
•  ^er  all  the  animals.  In  distinction  from  the  beasts,  which 
uad  to  feed  on  grass,  he  gave  them  grains  and  herbs  and 
jfiniits  for  food.  Then  God  looked  upon  all  his  work,  and 
pronounced  it  good.  And  so  the  sixth  day  ended.  The 
work  of  creation  was  finished.  Heaven  and  earth,  with  all 
their  inhabitants,  were  made,  and  God  could  cease  from  his 
creative  work. 

On  the  seventh  daj-,  therefore,  God  created  nothing  more, 
but  rested;  and  to  commemorate  this  fact  he  blessed  the 
seventh  day  of  every  week  and  declared  it  a  holy  day,  conse- 
crated to  rest. 

There  you  have  one  of  the  Israelite  representations  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  We  shall  soon  see  that  it  was  not  the 
only  one ;  but  since  the  Bible  opens  with  it,  it  has  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  rest,  and  is  even  thought  sometimes, 
by  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  to 
be  the  only  one. 

We  have  many  grounds  for  valuing  this  legend  highly; 
but  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  faithful  description  of  the 
formation  of  the  world.  It  is  a  gi*eat  question  whether  the 
Israelites  themselves  accepted  it  as  such.  At  any  rate,  this 
opinion  was  not  held  b}'  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
who  placed,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter,  a 
second  cosmogony,  of  quite  different  purport,  immediatiely 
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after  this  first ;  nor  was  any  such  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet  who  made  God  ask  the  censurer  of  his  works :  ^ 

Where  wast  thoa  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth? 

If  thou  hast  the  skill,  declare ! 
Who  took  the  measure  thereof,  if  thou  knowest, 

Or  who  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 
Whereon  are  the  columns  of  her  foundation  sunk, 

Or  who  laid  her  corner-stone, 
When  the  morning  stars  rejoiced  together 

And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy? 

For  a  long  time,  however,  this  cosmogony  was  regarded 
as  a  true  history  of  the  creation.  But  now  the  number  of 
those  who  hold  this  view  is  always  diminishing.  And  it  is 
only  natural  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  in  times  past,  when 
people  knew  but  little  of  the  construction  of  the  univerae  and 
of  ^e  former  condition  of  the  earth,  the}'  might  suppose, 
in  their  ignorance,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  gave  an 
account  of  the  real  circumstances  of  the  creation ;  but  when 
the  students  of  astronomy  and  geology  had  given  an  entirely 
different  history  of  the  earth,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  accept 
this  biblical  account,  and  the  old  opinion  could  not  be 
retained  without  doing  considerable  violence  to  common 
sense.  People  have  wearied  themselves  in  vain  in  the  effort 
to  reconcile  the  story  which  opens  the  Bible  with  what  the 
men  of  science  tell  us.  All  kinds  of  crooked  ways  to  this 
end  have  been  tried;  and  that  not  only  in  learned  books 
and  in  dr^'  technical  treatises,  but  in  popular  works  such  as 
Hugh  Miller's  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks."  The  more  talent 
this  and  other  such  works  display,  and  the  more  charmingly 
they  are  written,  the  more  must  we  lament  that  their  authors 
have  made  all  their  powers  subservient  to  the  hopeless  task 
of  reconciling  the  account  of  the  creation  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  with  the  results  of  scientific  study ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  gain  even  the  appearance  of  success  without 
doing  injustice  both  to  the  biblical  narrative  and  to  the  scien- 
tific discoveries. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  story  of  the  creation?  ITie 
celebrated  Grerman,  J.  G.  von  Herder,  has  suggested  the  idea 
that  it  is  simply  the  description  of  awakening  nature  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  when  the  darkness  of  night  yields  before  the 
morning  twilight,  making  ever^'thing  gradually  distinguish- 
able, while  the  animals  begin  to  make  themselves  heard  and 
seen,  until  at  last  man  comes  forth  and  goes  out  to  his  W07'k. 
This  is  an  ingenious  idea,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  there  is 

I  Job  xxxviii.  4-7. 
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a  certain  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  the  belief  that  our 
account  of  the  creation,  in  tiie  fonn  in  which  we  ha\e  it,  is  a 
description  of  the  dawn  of  da}',  is  not  correct ;  for  how  could 
any  one,  in  giving  such  a  description,  make  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars  come  into  existence  at  the  same  time? 
The  latter  vanish  out  of  our  sight  just  when  the  former  rises. 
The  beasts  of  prey  are  made  after  the  sun  in  the  narrative  ; 
but  really  they  go  away  and  hide  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
sun  appears ;  and  the  Israelites  wore  quite  aware  of  this  fact.' 

Our  narrative  is  not  a  myth,  that  is  to  say  it  is  not  a 
figurative  description  of  anything  that  takes  place  in  nature. 
Examples  of  such  myths  may  be  found  amongst  all  peoples. 
Just  read,  for  example,  the  following  account  of  the  creation, 
which  arose  amc  ng  the  Chaldees :  Once  all  was  darkness 
and  water ;  wherein  all  kinds  of  monsters  lived,  over  which  a 
woman,  Ilomoroka  or  Thanath,  that  is  the  ocean,  held 
dominion.  But  the  highest  God,  Bel,  divided  the  darkness 
and  cut  the  woman  into  two  halves,  out  of  which  he  formed 
heaven  and  earth.  Upon  this  the  monsters  perished,  for 
they  could  not  endure  the  light.  Then  Bel  cut  otf  his  own 
head,  and  from  the  earth,  moistened  by  the  drops  of  blood 
that  fell,  he  made  men,  who  are  therefore  endowed  with  un- 
derstanding and  have  a  share  in  the  divine  reason.  This  is 
in  all  probability  a  mythical  description  of  the  dawn  of  day. 
Before  the  rising  of  tlie  sun  the  heavenly  ocean  rules  over 
the  monsters,  that  is  the  constellations,  but  the  sun  makes 
these  latter  vanish  of  themselves,  and  forms  out  of  the  ruler 
of  the  darkness,  heaven  and  earth,  since  these  two  can  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  as  soon  as  the  sunlight  chases 
the  night  away. 

Now,  mythical  re[)resentations  such  as  this  were  not  un- 
known to  the  Israelites.  The}',  too,  often  thought  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  of  living  creatures,  as  will  appear  from  a 
glance  at  the  passage  from  Job,  quoted  above,  where  the 
morning  stars  are  placed  in  the  same  line  with  the  sons  of 
God,  that  is  the  angels.  There  are  also  some  indications  in 
the  first  account  of  the  creation  that  the  poet  was  acquainted 
with  a  myth  not  altogether  unlike  the  Chaldean,  though  they 
are  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether  lost  in  a  translation.  But 
the  account  of  the  creation  we  are  considering  is  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  myths,  to  a  large  extent,  the  product  of  unbri- 
dled imagination.  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  —  and  that  is 
tlic  truth  in  Herder's  opinion  combated  above — that  the  mate* 

I  Psalm  civ.  20-22. 
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rials  of  this  narrative  were  furnislied  by  a  mythical  description 
of  the  dawn.  But  these  materials  have  been  worked  up  by 
the  author  into  an  artistic  whole.  Probably  several  features 
of  the  old  account,  those  for  instance  which  seemed  to  the 
writer  unworthy  of  the  deity,  fell  away  from  it  when  it  was 
thus  worked  up,  and  certainly  one  addition  was  made  to  it  to 
serve  to  glorify  the  day  of  rest.  We  shall  speak  further  on 
of  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  celebrating  the  sabbath ;  but 
h  is  clear  that  the  writer  of  Gen.  i.  1-ii.  3  holds  it  in  great 
reverence  as  a  holy  day,  and  endeaA'ors  to  explain  its  institu- 
tion from  the  fact  that  God  completed  the  work  of  creation  in 
six  da3'S,  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  himself. 

As  a  scientific  product  the  narrative  has  no  value  ;  for  the 
writer  had  only  a  very  defective  knowledge  of  the  construction 
of  the  universe  to  go  upon.  A  moderately  good  school-boy 
of  our  days  could  easily  find  him  out  in  mistakes.  That  the 
earth  is  a  ball  which  is  alwa^-s  turning  upon  its  axis,  and  at 
the  same  time  pursuing  its  rapid  course  round  the  sun  ;  that 
the  whole  earth,  which  seems  so  great  to  us,  is  no  more,  in 
comparison  to  the  universe,  than  a  single  grain  of  sand  on  a 
sea-beach  miles  in  length,  and  that  the  sun  alone  is  a  million 
and  a  half  times  as  large  —  all  this  was  unknown  to  the 
Israelites.  For  them  the  earth  was  a  disk,  washed  round  by 
the  ocean,  over  which  the  firmament  rose  like  a  giant  cupola, 
while  sun,  moon,  and  stars  moved  on  the  inner  surface  of  this 
vault. 

An  Israelite  could  easily  imagine  that,  in  six  days  of  four 
and  twenty  hours  each,  the  earth  was  changed  from  a  chaos 
into  a  dwelling  place  for  beasts  and  men.  But  now-a-da^'s  it 
does  not  take  much  learning  to  know  that  many  iigcs  elapsed 
between  the  time  when  the  firm  land  gradually  a[)peared  and 
the  day  upon  which  a  human  being  first  drew  breath  upon  it. 

We  shall  not  easily  be  convinced  that  the  sun  and  moon  an- 
nounce God's  judgments,  or  that  they  were  mtule  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  man's  reckoning  of  time.  But  wc  must  place 
oui"selve8  at  the  stand-point  of  an  Israelite  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  causes  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens,  for  example  of  the  eclipses  of  sun  and  moon,  and 
who  regulated  his  reUgious  feasts  principally  by  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  moon  after  it  had  been  for  a  time  invisible  without 
his  being  able  to  account  for  its  disappearance.  We  shall 
then  find  nothing  unnatural  in  the  rise  of  such  beliefs,  although 
they  are  altogether  beside  the  truth. 
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If  the  value  of  the  first  account  of  the  creation  is  xery 
sh'ght,  when  looked  at  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as 
a  work  of  art,  on  the  contrary-,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
remarkable.  If  we  compare  our  cosmogony  with  that  of  the 
Chaldecs,  which  we  just  now  glanced  at,  how  far  the  latter 
falls  short  of  it  in  beaut}- !  The  firpt  chapter  of  Genesis  has 
aiwaj's  been  considered  a  masterpiece,  and  with  good  reason 
too !  The  tone  of  the  naiTative  is  simple  and  dignified.  There 
are  no  extravagant  conceptions,  such  as  those  of  the  Chaldee 
Btory,  and  this  is  certainlj^  not  the  most  grotesque  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  antiquity.  There  are  no  strange 
representations  of  the  way  in  which  God  formed  everything. 
God  only  speaks,  and  what  he  wishes  to  create  exists.  '*  lie 
said :  Let  there  be  light !  and  there  was  light."  That  thought 
is  noblj'  expressed ! 

The  purity  of  taste  with  which  our  writer  has  composed  his 
narrative  bears  testimony  also  to  his  reverence  for  God.  The 
strange  representations,  which  we  meet  elsewhere,  did  not 
rise,  of  course,  from  contempt  for  the  Deity.  The  Cbaldee 
saw  nothing  irreverent  in  the  representation  of  the  god  Bel 
cutting  his  head  off  to  make  the  dust  into  slime  with  his 
blood,  and  thence  to  shape  a  human  foim.  It  was  only  hL« 
wa}'  of  expressing  his  belief  that  man  is  related  to  the  Deit}'. 
We  are  in  danger  of  being  unfair  towards  those  who  express 
their  feelings  under  forms  which  do  not  seem  fitting  to  us.  But 
yet  there  is  something  in  these  symbols  which  goes  against 
our  feehngs.  We  can  never  speak  of  God  in  language  dig- 
nified enough.  Every  representation,  ever}'  description,  is 
defective.  And  if  we  cannot  keep  silence  on  these  matters, 
but  must  speak  as  best  we  can  about  Ilim  and  what  He  does, 
a  sacred  awe  compels  us  to  express  our  thoughts  about  Go(l 
and  his  work  in  the  simplest  language  possible.  From  this 
ix)int  of  view  the  first  biblical  account  of  the  creation  has  a 
refreshing  tone,  which  raises  it  above  many  of  the  stories 
and  poems  even  of  the  Israelites.  It  seems  to  cry  in  our  eai-s  : 
Let  honor  be  rendered  to  God  ! 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the  conception  which 
the  poet  had  formed  of  God  was  free  from  narrowness.  That 
God  rested  from  his  work  on  the  seventh  day  is  an  unworthy 
representation,  for  God  is  always  working.  Moreover,  it 
sounds  very  strange  to  sa^'  that  man  was  made  after  God's 
image.  What,  we  ask,  did  the  writer  mean  by  this?  Did  he 
think  of  man  as  like  God  in  soul  or  in  body?  It  admits  of 
no  doubt  that  he  meant  in  soul  and  body  both.  Of  course 
man's  spiritual  characteristics,  his  intellect,  his  capacity  for 
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morality  and  piety,  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  writer's 
thoughts  when  he  spoke  of  his  being  formed  after  God's 
image.  But  the  Israelites  of  old  times  thought  of  God,  as 
we  shall  often  notice  in  other  stories,  as  having  a  body  like 
that  of  a  man,  and  as  enthroned  above  the  heavenly  sea  ;  nor 
did  they  consider  it  impossible  to  see  God.  And  so,  too,  our 
writer  could  think  of  man  as  being,  even  in  bod^*,  God's  like- 
ness, just  as  a  child  is  the  likeness  of  his  father.  ^ 

There  are  several  things  in  the  narrative  which  do  not  ac- 
cord with  our  purer  conception  of  God's  being.  We  must  not 
di^iise  this  fact.  If  a  man  of  our  own  time,  brought  up 
under  Christianit}',  entei-tained  such  opinions,  we  could  feel 
but  small  respect  for  the  clearness  of  his  understanding  and 
the  purity  of  his  religious  perceptions.  But  we  must  judge 
the  writer  by  the  times  in  which  he  wrote,  and,  so  judged,  he 
stands  very  high. 

All  the  jieoples  of  antiquity  worshipped  a  number  of  supe- 
rior beings,  and  made  the  powers  of  nature  into  gods.  At 
first  the  Israelites,  like  others,  stood  upon  this  level.  The3% 
too,  once  recognized  the  existence  of  numerous  gods,  and 
worshipped  the  powers  of  nature  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
together  with  a  great  variety  of  other  objects.  It  cost  them 
much  time  and  great  efforts  to  shake  themselves  free  from 
these  ideas,  and  rise  to  the  belief  in  one  God,  who  is  exalted 
above  nature,  and  can  be  distinguished  from  her.  Yet  in  the 
first  account  of  the  creation  we  find  this  belief.  From  the 
chastened  simplicity  of  this  poetical  and  chikllike  description 
of  the  formation  of  tlie  universe,  a  voice  falls  upon  our  ear : 
There  is  one  supreme  being,  whose  plan  is  fulfilled,  who  must 
be  adored  as  the  creator,  whose  work  praises  its  maker.  And 
if  upon  the  earth  man  has  dominion  over  ever3*thing  that  is 
created,  and  all  is  subject  to  him,  it  is  because  he  bears  God's 
image. 

O  Lord !  how  great  is  thy  name  upon  earth, 

Whilst  thou  hast  revealed  thy  glory  in  heaven! 
When  I  look  on  thy  heaven,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 

The  moon  and  tfie  stars  thou  hast  placed  thereon, 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 

And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  carest  for  him? 
Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  less  than  a  deity, 

And  hast  croAvned  him  with  honor  and  majesty. 
Thoa  makesf  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  handSi 

And  thou  puttest  all  things  under  his  feet. 
Small  and  great  cattle  together, 

And  the  beasts  of  the  Held  also, 
The  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea 

That  go  by  the  paths  of  the  seas. 
Lord !  how  great  is  thy  name  above  all  the  world !  ^ 

1  Genesis  v.  3.  a  Psalm  vin. 
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Chapter  II. 

PARADISE. 

Gen.  II.  4-24. 

THE  first  book  of  the  Bible  is  generally  called  by  a  Greek 
name,  Genesis,  that  ih,  Origin,  It  is  the  first  of  a 
group  of  five  books  called,  iti  Hebrew,  the  Thorah  (that  is,  the 
Jjaw),  and,  in  Greek,  the  Pentateuch  (that  is,  the  book  in  five 
parts),  the  writing  of  which  is  referred  hy  tradition  to  Moses, 
since  the  laws  which  make  up  the  greater  part  of  it  were  as- 
cribed to  him.  We  have  already  told  you  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  this  tradition,  in  the  Introduction,  and  bj'-and-by 
we  shall  establish  the  point  more  fully. 

Now,  this  book  of  CJenesis  comprises  a  great  number  of 
legends,  all  of  which  take  us  back  to  a  hofsry  antiquit3%  and 
make  up  a  kind  of  preliminary  hi.stor}'  of  Israel.  In  speaking 
of  tlie  earliest  generations  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  the 
tribal  fathers  of  the  Israc'lites,  they  give  us  an  insight  into 
the  modes  of  thought  of  the  writers,  and  on  that  account  are 
very  precious  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Israelite 
religion.  Besides  this,  they  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
formation, though  of  a  very  vague  description,  as  to  the  orighi 
of  the  Israehte  people  and  the  tribes  connected  with  it. 

The  book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  hy  one  man,  but  was 
put  together  from  works  of  very  different  dates ;  works,  too, 
whose  authors  bj^  no  means  all  stood  upon  the  same  religious 
level.  This  \Q.vy  chapter  will  furnish  us  with  illustrations  of 
the  fact,  for  immediately  after  the  first  account  of  tlie  creation, 
which  we  have  just  examined,  a  second  follows,  which  by  no 
means  agrees  with  it. 

Here,  then,  is  the  second  account  of  the  creation :  — 

When  Yahweh  made  earth  and  heaven,  no  plants  were  to 
be  seen  growing  upon  the  earth,  and  no  herbs  coming  up,  for 
as  yet  he  had  caused  no  rain  to  fall,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
to  till  the  ground.  But  then  a  mist  rose  from  the  earth,  and 
there  came  rain  out  of  it,  by  which  all  the  earth  was  watered. 
Then  Yahweh  made  the  boii}'  of  a  man  out  of  tlie  moistened 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  blew  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life. 
So  man  became  a  living  being.  Yahweh  then  made  a  garden 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  land  of  Loveliness  (Eden) ,  and 
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there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  Then  he  made 
all  kinds  of  beautiful  fruit  trees  come  up  out  of  the  earth,  and 
planted  the  Ti-ee  of  Life  and  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  middle  of  the  garden. 

Now,  from  the  land  of  Loveliness  a  river  flows,  which 
waters  the  garden  and  then  runs  off  into  four  branches  — 
namely,  the  Pison,  which  washes  all  Ilavilah,  that  is  India, 
the  land  where  fine  gold  and  spices  and  precious  stones  are 
found  in  such  abundance ;  the  Gihon,  that  is  the  Nile,  which 
runs  round  all  Ethiopia ;  the  Hiddekel,  that  is  the  Tigris, 
which  flows  through  Assyria  ;  and  the  Phrat,  or  Euphrates. 

Into  this  garden  Yahweh  brought  the  man,  to  cultivate 
and  watch  it.  He  gave  him  leave  to  eat  of  all  the  fruit  trees, 
except  of  the  Tree  of  Knowltnlge  of  good  and  evil,  for  he  was 
to  die  at  once  if  he  ate  any  of  its  fruit. 

But  Yahweh  saw  that  it  was  not  good  for  the  man  to  be 
alone,  and  determined  to  make  a  being  for  him  similar  to 
himself,  who  might  be  able  to  help  him.  But  first  he  made  out 
of  the  earth  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  as  well  as  the  bu*ds, 
and  brought  them  to  the  man  to  see  what  he  would  call 
them,  intending  to  keep  as  the  name  of  every  living  thing 
the  word  which  he  used  for  it.  And  the  man  gave  names  to  all 
the  animals,  but  he  did  not  find  one  like  himself  among  them. 

Then  Yahweh  made  a  deep  sleep  fall  upon  the  man,  and 
when  he  was  buried  in  this  sleep,  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and, 
having  filled  up  the  hole  that  it  made  with  flesh,  he  formed  a 
woman  out  of  it  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  At  once  he  recog- 
nized her  as  like  himself;  and,  since  she  was  bone  of  his  bone 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  she  must,  he  said,  have  the  name  of 
'*  woman  "  (the  Hebrew  word  for  "  woman"  is  derived  from 
that  for  "man;"  as  if  we  were  to  speak  of  "man"  and 
"she-man"),  and  the  bond  between  man  and  woman  must 
be  closer  than  any  other,  even  than  that  which  binds  the  son 
to  his  parents. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  account  of  the  creation  departs  in 
man}'  points  from  the  previous  one.  In  this  account  the 
earth  is  at  first  a  dr}'  plain,  in  the  other  the  world  was  a 
chaos,  covered  with  water.  While  in  the  former  account 
God  first  creates  the  plants,  then  the  animals,  and  finally 
man,  here  the  succession  is  quite  ditfereut,  for  the  plants  do 
not  grow  up  until  after  the  man  has  been  made,  and  the 
garden  in  Hhe  land  of  Eden  has  received  its  occupant  before 
the  animals  are  made,  while  the  creation  of  the  woman  closes 
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the  ^series.  There  are  other  points  of  difference  which  we 
shall  have  to  notice  when  we  speak  of  the  sequel  of  the 
two  narratives.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  first  account  of 
the  creation,  grain  and  herbs  are  given  to  man  as  food  from 
tlie  moment  of  his  creation,  whereas,  according  to  this  writer, 
he  onl}^  eats  fruits  at  first,  and  the  use  of  grain  for  food  is 
treated  as  a  consequence  of  his  sin.  This  narrative  is  far 
more  varied  in  its  coloring,  and,  therefore,  more  lively  than 
the  first,  which  excels  in  lofty  simplicity.  Of  Yahweh,  who 
makes  a  man  out  of  cla)',  and  blows  the  breath  of  life  into  his 
nostrils,  laj's  out  a  garden,  and  forms  a  woman  out  of  a  rib 
of  the  man,  we  gain  a  very  different  impression  from  that  of 
the  God  of  the  first  account,  who,  throned  above  the  sky  and 
the  clouds,  calls  ever5'thing  into  being  by  his  creative  word. 
Even  the  idea  of  man's  being  formed  out  of  dust  moistened 
b3'rain,  and  being  made  a  living  being  bj' Yahweh's  breathing 
into  him,  may  seem  rather  childish  in  our  eyes,  but  the  idea 
of  the  woman  being  made  out  of  a  rib  of  the  man  strikes  us 
as  almost  ludicrous.  But,  to  avoid  misunderstanding  the 
people  of  antiquity,  we  must  alwaj^s  bear  in  mind  their  love 
of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  tangible  forms.  This  repre- 
sentation, like  so  many  others,  is  symbolical.  The  ribs  lie  in 
a  man's  side,  and  so  the  stor}'  that  woman  was  formed  out  of 
a  rib  of  man  signifies  that  she  ought  to  stand  by  his  side.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  same  whole  as  the  woixis  which  are 
put  into  the  man's  mouth  when  he  sees  the  woman,  in  which 
he  expresses  the  closeness  of  the  marriage  tie. 

While  the  writer  of  the  first  account  places  the  creation  of 
mankind  on  the  sixth  daj',  without  saving  how  many  men 
were  created  or  where  they  lived,  here  we  have  a  detailed 
statement  on  these  points.  It  is  true  that  the  writer  does  not 
say  in  so  many  woi*ds  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  a 
single  pair,  and  indeed  he  soon  forgets  altogether,  as  we  shall 
see  bj'-and-b}',  that,  according  to  his  account,  there  were  only 
two  human  beings  upon  the  earth  ;  but  he  only  tells  us  about 
a  single  man  and  a  single  woman,  and  gives  us  detailed  infor- 
mation as  to  the  place  of  their  abode.  This  was  the  land  of 
Eden,  between  the  four  rivers  that  rise  out  of  a  single  stream 
flowing  through  Eden,  all  of  which  he  mentions  by  name. 
Two  of  these  can  be  pointed  out  with  certainty,  namely  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  recognize  the 
Nile  in  the  Gihon,  which  washes  the  land  of  Cush,  that  is 
Ethiopia;  and  even  the  first,  the  Pison,  is  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness  by  the  further  statement  that  it  flows  round 
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the  region  of  gold,  that  is  India,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  writer  had  either  the  Indus  or  the  Ganges  in  his  mind.  It 
will  be  useless  to  look  in  the  maps,  however,  for  any  place 
where  these  four  rivers  rise  out  of  a  single  stream,  and  we 
must  forgive  the  ancient  Israelites  for  not  being  very  well  up 
in  geographj',  and  for  imagining  that  the  sources  of  one  of  the 
Indian  rivers  and  of  the  Nile  were  to  be  found  close  by  those 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  for  they  had  no  maps  in  those 
days,  and  were  almost  entirely  without  the  means  of  forming 
a  correct  idea  of  the  position  of  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  But  it  is  evident  whereabouts  the  writer  looks  for  the 
cradle  of  oiur  race,  namely  in  central  Asia,  on  the  table-lands 
of  Armenia.  There  are  other  ancient  legends  of  the  Israelites 
which  allude  to  these  regions,  from  which  they  originally  came. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  one  of  the  Persian  accounts  of  the 
creation  has  certain  points  of  similarity  with  this  Israelite 
story ;  in  the  description  of  a  pleasure  garden,  for  instance, 
the  position  of  which  is  defined  by  mentioning  the  rivers  near 
it,  and  agrees  with  that  of  Eden.  This  has  made  some  people 
think  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  and  the  tribes  re- 
lated to  them  once  Uved  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  that  there  one  and  the  same 
cosmogony  was  current  amongst  them  all,  but  that  when  the 
tribes  had  separated  from  each  other  it  gradually  got  so  much 
altered  that  the  stories  made  out  of  it  only  just  betray  their 
common  origin  in  one  or  two  features.  This  is  quite  con- 
ceivable ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  when  the  Israelites  came 
into  contact  with  the  Syrians  and  Ass^Tians  they  picked  up  a 
certain  cosmogony  from  them,  and  that  the  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative worked  it  up  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  and  gave 
an  Israelite  tinge  to  the  story.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
a  certain  trait  in  the  narrative  which  is  altogether  un-Israelite, 
as  we  shall  see  when  speaking  of  what  follows. 

The  picture  of  the  condition  in  which,  according  to  this 
writer,  the  first  human  beings  lived,  is  a  matter  of  greater 
interest  to  us  than  the  fixing  of  the  site  of  their  abode.  They 
lived  in  a  garden  in  the  land  of  Loveliness.  In  the  middle  of 
this  garden  stood  a  tree  —  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  As  yet  they  had  not  eaten  of  its  fruit,  and  they 
were  even  forbidden  to  taste  it.  So  they  were  not  morally 
and  religiously  developed  human  beings,  for  so  far  from  bear- 
ing themselves  bravely  in  the  good  fight —  the  fight  against 
sensuality —  to  say  nothing  of  having  gained  the  victory,  they 
had  not  as  yet  so  much  as  entered  upon  such  a  contest  at  alL 
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So  they  were  happy  in  their  ignorance.  The  Apostle  Paul 
thoroughly  understood  the  old  story  of  Paradise  when  he  said  * 
that  in  contrast  to  Jesus,  whom  he  called  the  second  Adam, 
the  first  Adam  was  earthly,  sensual.  The  golden  age,  there- 
fore, or  rather  the  golden  day,  with  which  the  histor}*  of  man- 
kind begins,  was  a  state  of  ignorance  and  innocenco,  soon 
succeeded  by  strife,  by  sin,  bj^  misery. 

Each  one  of  us  has  lived  in  a  paradise  like  this  ;  for  as  long 
as  we  were  children  we  were  ignorant,  and,  therefore,  innocent. 
There  is  something  so  pure  and  sweet  in  this  condition  that  it 
is  easy  to  understand  wh}'  Jesus  loved  and  blessed  the  children. 
But  the  careless  }oy  of  ignorance  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
child  soon  passes  by,  for  it  learns  before  long  what  duty  means. 
Its  parents  strive  to  teach  it  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  ; 
and,  as  soon  as  it  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of  this  knowledge,  its 
paradise  is  lost. 


Chapter  III. 

PARADISE      LOST 

Gen.  II.  25-111. 

THE  same  writer  whose  work  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering continues  his  narrative  as  follows,  and  tells  us 
how  paradise  was  lost,  chiefl}*  through  the  guilt  of  the  woman  : 
Ilapp3'  in  theii-  childlike  condition  and  their  ignorance  the 
man  and  his  wife  lived  in  paradise.  They  went  entirely 
naked,  but  with  no  sense  of  shame,  and  did  not  eat  of  the 
tree  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  garden  for  fear  of  the 
threat  that  they  would  die  at  once  if  they  did  so.  But  one 
of  the  beasts  of  the  tield  that  Yahweh  had  made  was  cleverer 
than  any  of  the  others ;  it  was  the  serpent.  It  knew  the 
secret  thought  of  the  Creator,  and  betrayed  it  to  the  woman. 
For  one  daj'  it  said  to  her :  "Has  not  God  forbidden  you  to 
eat  of  some  of  these  trees  ?  "  To  which  the  woman  answered : 
'^  We  may  eat  of  all  the  trees  except  the  one  that  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  garden,  for  if  we  so  much  as  touch  that  one 
—  so  God  told  us  —  we  shall  die."  Hut  the  scipcnt  rephed : 
*'  That  is  not  true.     God  knows  very  well  that  if  you  eat  of 

1  1  Corinthians  xv.  46-47. 
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ct,  your  eyes  will  be  opened  and  you  will  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  and  that  will  make  you  like  God."  Shaken 
in  her  trust  iu  Yahweh  by  these  words,  the  woman  went  to 
examine  the  tree  more  narrowly,  and  since  the  fruit  had  a 
beautiful  and  delicious  appearance,  her  heart  soon  went  after 
her  eyes.  She  gathered,  she  ate,  and  gave  some  of  it  to 
her  husband  as  well,  and  he  followed  her  example. 

Now  it  appeared  that  the  serpent  had  spoken  the  Imth,  for 
hardl}-  had  they  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  when  their  eyes  , 
were  opened,  and  they  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  naked- 
ness, which  they  tiled  at  once  to  cover,  as  best  they  could, 
with  fig  leaves  fastened  together. 

But  when,  as  the  sun  went  down  and  the  evening  breeze 
began  to  blow,^  they  heard  Yahweh,  who  was  walking  in  the 
garden,  drawing  near  to  them,  the}-  were  ashamed  of  their 
insufficient  clothing,  so  they  hid  themselves  am^ng  the  trees 
to  escape  being  seen  by  him  in  such  a  state.  But  Yahweh 
called  to  the  man :  ''  Where  are  you  ?  "  The  answer  was  that 
he  had  hidden  himself  because  he  was  ashamed  of  his  naked- 
ness. Then  Yahweh  repUed :  ''  Who  enlightened  you  so 
much  that  you  are  ashamed  of  that?  Have  you  eaten  of  that 
tree  which  I  forbade  you  to  use  for  food  ?  "  *'  Yes,"  answered 
the  man,  *'  the  woman  that  you  gave  me  offered  me  some  of 
it.  That  is  how  it  was."  On  this,  ITahweh  spoke  to  the 
woman  ;  *^  What  is  this  that  3'ou  have  done?"  She  answered 
in  her  turn  that  the  serpent  had  tempted  her  to  eat  the  fruit. 
Then  Y^'ahweh  turned  his  wrath  upon  the  serpent :  "A  curse 
upon  you,"  said  he.  ''  I  will  degrade  you  below  all  the  cattle 
and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Henceforth  you  shall  creep 
upon  your  belly,  and  lick  up  the  dust  all  your  life  long.  And 
I  will  wake  up  enmity  between  you  and  the  woman,  between 
your  offspring  and  hers.  Men  shall  tr}'  to  stamp  on  your 
head,  and  3'ou  to  bite  them  in  the  heel."  Nor  did  the  woman 
escape  her  punishment ;  she  was  to  bear  children,  and  bring 
them  into  the  world  with  pain ;  and  while  she  felt  herself 
strongly  drawn  towards  the  man,  he  was  to  be  her  master. 
Then  God  said  to  the  man :  ''  Because  3'ou  allowed  yourself  to 
be  tempted  by  your  wife  to  disobey  my  commandment,  the 
earth  shall  be  cursed  for  youi*  sake.  It  shall  bring  forth 
thomA  and  thistles  for  you;  and,  meanwhile,  instead  of 
iivingy  as  you  have  done  hitherto,  on  the  fruits  of  trees,  you 
shall  henceforth  eat  grain  and  potherbs,  which  you  will  have 
to  wring  from  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  until  you 

1  After  an  an?  ended  version. 
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pay  the  debt  of  nature,  for  dust  3'ou  are,  and  to  dust  j'ou 
shall  return  again." 

Then  Yahweh,  to  enable  the  man  and  woman  to  come  into 
sight  again,  gave  them  a  covering  of  the  hides  of  beasts,  by 
which  the  whole  body  was  clothed,  instead  of  their  fig-leaf 
:^prons.  But  there  was  still  one  thing  which  Yahweh  feared. 
''  See  ! "  he  said  to  the  divine  beings  aix)nnd  him,  "  in  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  man  has  become  as  one  of  us.  Now, 
if  he  goes  a  step  further  and  stretches  out  his  hand  to  the 
Tree  of  Life  and  eats  of  it,  then  he  will  be  altogether  like 
us."  So  Yahweh  dmve  man  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  to 
cultivate  the  soil  out  of  which  he  was  made,  and  stationed  the 
chei-ubs  with  a  glittering  sword  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden 
to  guard  the  approach  to  the  tree  of  Ufe. 

If  there  is  one  Bible  story  more  than  another  that  has 
sutfered  from  the  artificial  efforts  of  commentators,  and  been 
dismembered  and  distorted  by  them  till  it  is  hardly  recogniz- 
able, it  is  this  story  of  paradise.  Treading  in  the  steps  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,^  but  going  much  further  than  he  did,  the 
teachers  of  the  Christian  Church  have  run  up  a  whole  block 
of  doctrinal  edifices  on  the  basis  of  this  stor3%  They  have 
taken  it  as  historj-,  and  have  supposed  it  to  state  that  Adam 
and  his  wife  were  created  in  absolute  holiness,  that  they  were 
perfect  in  bodj',  healthy  and  free  from  pain  and  violent  pas- 
sions, and  that  their  souls  in  like  manner  were  endowed  with 
perfect  knowledge  of  God,  with  the  power  of  loving  him,  and 
with  immortality.  But  they  allowed  themselves  —  and  it  was 
supposed  that  this  too  was  written  in  the  ancient  document  — 
to  be  tempted  b}'  the  Devil,  and  so  all  kinds  of  disasters  feU 
to  their  lot,  amongst  othei-s  death,  and  inability  to  know  or  to 
serve  God.  This  corruption  passed  down  to  all  their  descend- 
ants, who  are  therefore  guilty  before  God.  This  is  called 
original  sin. 

Not  a  woi-d  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  our  story.  We 
have  seen  already  that  the  first  human  beings,  according  to 
this  description,  were  not  perfect,  since  they  did  not  even 
know  the  difference  between  good  and  evil.  Moreover,  a 
serpent  does  no  doubt  appear  in  it,  but  not  a  devil.  Nothing 
is  said  of  a  fall,  but  only  of  progress.  And,  so  far  from 
death  being  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  the 
first  man  and  woman,  Yahweh  dreads,  even  after  their  tres- 
pass, that  their  presumption  may  sometime  tempt  them  to  lay 

^  Romans  v.  12.     1  Corinthians  xt.  22,  45. 
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their  hand  uix>n  the  tree  of  life.  According  to  the  writei , 
then,  thej  were  not  immortal  before  their  sin,  and  did  nci 
become  so  after  it. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  the  legend  of  paradise. 

The  story  about  the  loss  of  paradise  is  not  altogether  orig- 
inal. Certain  traits  in  it  appear  in  similar  legends  amongst 
various  peoples,  so  as  to  make  it  probable  that  one  and  the 
same  storj'  la}'  at  the  foundation  of  all  these  sagas.  Hence, 
doubtless,  our  writer  borrowed,  amongst  other  things,  his 
rcpi-esentation  of  the  monsters  called  cherabs,  winged  creat- 
IUH3S  in  the  shape  of  animals,  griffins,  which  serve  as  the 
guardians  of  a  treasure ;  for,  as  *'  cherub"  is  not  a  word  of 
Hebrew  origin,  the  whole  idea  is,  in  all  probability,  derived 
from  elsewhere.  We  do  not  know  how  the  original  stor}'  ran. 
But  the  comparison  of  other  versions  of  it,  for  instance  that 
of  the  Persians,  is  instructive.  ^^Mashia  and  Mashianeh  " 
(that  is  ^^  man  and  woman '' ) ,  so  we  are  told  b}*  one  of  them, 
^'  were  created  in  holiness,  and  had  received  commandment 
from  the  supreme  God,  Ahura,  to  cherish  good  thoughts,  to 
speak  good  words,  to  do  good  deeds,  and  not  to  sacrifice  to 
the  evil  spirits.  But  after  some  time  their  thoughts  were 
polluted  b}'  the  Evil  One,  and  they  began  to  worship  him. 
After  that  they  wandered  about  for  thirty  days  without  food 
and  in  black  clothes,  and  then  they  caught  a  white  goat  and 
drank  some  of  its  milk.  This  sin  was  followed  by  a  still 
greater  one,  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  then  by  another  still 
heavier  3'et,  for  when  they  had  discovered  iron  they  felled 
trees.     At  last  they  worshipped  the  evil  spirits." 

From  this  story  we  can  ascertain  the  moral  standpoint  of 
this  Persian  writer,  in  whose  eyes  drinking  milk,  eating  flesh, 
and  felling  trees  were  just  as  much  sins  as  idolatrj'.  In  the 
same  way,  from  the  Israelite  story  of  paradise,  we  gain  an 
insight  into  the  ideas  of  its  writer.  We  shall  see  presently 
that  all  the  Israelites  did  not  agree  with  him. 

The  story  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the  conditions  under 
which  the  writer  saw  mankind  existing.  He  noticed  round 
about  him  certain  mysterious  facts.  In  the  animal  creation, 
his  eye  fell  upon  that  wonderful  creature,  the  serpent,  that 
goes  hissing  about  on  its  belly,  that  animal  of  which  man  is 
the  mortal  enemy,  and  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  which 
he  must  always  be  on  his  guard,  although  —  for  in  the  land 
of  the  Jews  there  were  no  poisonous  or  gigantic  serpents  — 
he  can  easily  overcome  it.  That  creature,  thought  the  Israel- 
ite writer,  is  apparently  under  a  curse,  and  he  asked :  How 
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has  it  brought  this  curse  upon  itself?  Then  he  was  struck  by 
the  sad  lot  of  woman.  That  she  could  oul>'  taste  a  mother's 
joj's  at  the  price  of  so  much  pain  excited  his  pity.  But  his 
sympathy  was  most  strongly  roused  when  he  saw  how  she 
longed  for  the  marriage  bond,  although  it  made  her  nothing 
but  the  slave  of  her  husband.  But  even  he  was  not  happy. 
It  was,  in  the  East  especially,  a  hard  task  to  force  her  fruits 
from  the  earth.  Why  is  tliis  so?  asked  our  writer.  Why  do 
so  many  weeds  grow  as  to  make  the  husbandman's  task  a 
burden  ? 

lie  looked  for  the  answer  to  these  questions,  and  he  thought 
he  had  found  it  in  the  supposition  that  the  deitj',  angry  with 
the  serpent  and  mankind,  had  laid  tliese  woes  upon  them  to 
punish  them  for  their  trespasses.  The  sin  which  had  drawn 
all  these  evils  upon  mankind  was  the  search  for  knowledge. 
The  state  of  nature  was  far  more  simple  and  happy  than  the 
present  condition  of  man.  The  infant  danced  naked  in  its 
mother's  lap,  with  no  sense  of  shame.  Some  peoples  knew  no 
clothing,  others  were  content  with  a  scant}'  covering.  This 
condition  of  innocence  was  indeed  lower  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion than  that  in  which  man  existed  when  possessed  of  moral 
knowledge  and  cultivation,  but  yet  it  was  really  happier. 
God  surely  had  not  intended  that  man  should  grow  out  of  it. 
Why  had  not  he  been  content  with  his  humbler  position? 
Why  had  he  not  left  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  to  God,  to 
whom  it  belongs  ?  Alas  !  man  had  striven  after  things  too  high 
for  him,  and  he  had  actually  reached  that  higher  point,  but  only 
at  the  price  of  his  own  [)eace.  His  higher  dignity  had  brought 
pain  with  it.  Much  sorrow  ac(?ompanied  the  gathering  of  wis- 
dom .  ^     So  the  paradise  of  the  childlike  state  was  lost  and  gone. 

In  the  description  of  the  confusion  of  the  man  and  woman 
as  they  stand  ashamed  —  he  thi-owing  the  blame  upon  her  and 
she  upon  the  serpent  —  great  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
displa3'ed,  and  great  talent  in  reproducing  what  has  been 
obser\'ed.  There  is  a  fine  point  in  the  man's  excuse :  I  was 
tempted  by  the  woman  '*that  3'ou  gave  me,"  —  as  if  he 
intended  to  make  Yahweh  partly  res[)ousible  for  the  trespass. 

But  in  other  respects,  and  ver}'  important  ones  too,  our 
writer  does  not  stand  high.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,^  his  conception  of  Yahweh  is  defective.  We 
must  add  a  few  words  to  what  has  b(»en  said  on  this  subject 
alrca<ly.     Yahweh's  walking  in  the  garden,  and  ck)thing  man 

*  Ecclesiastes,  i.  18.  *  See  p.  44. 
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in  the  gannents  made  from  the  hides  of  beasts,  are  only  such 
actions  as  we  saw  him  doing  in  the  former  story,  at  the  crea- 
tion of  man.  We  do  not  ex[)ect  any  one  who  makes  such  a 
representation  of  his  god  to  think  of  him  as  the  only  god ; 
and,  indeed,  our  writer  does  not  so  think  of  him. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  follows  from  the  use  of  a  particular 
divine  name.  For,  if  there  is  onl}'  one  god,  why  should  we 
give  him  a  proper  name?  As  long  as  there  was  only  one 
man,  he  was  called  '^  the  man,"  as  is  the  case  all  through  this 
story,  even  after  the  woman  has  been  created ;  and  it  is  not 
till  afterwaitls,  when  other  men  are  spoken  of  as  well,  that  the 
name,  ''man,"  is  used  as  a  proper  name,  Adam.  So  every 
one  who  recognizes  only  one  god  calls  him  God,  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  true  that  the  Israelites  who  had  risen  above  the 
standpoint  of  polytheism,  and  recognized  no  other  God  but 
Yahweh,  long  continued  to  use  this  name  ;  but  this  only  shows 
the  influence  of  the  old  custom  of  language.  Our  writer,  on 
the  other  hand,  unmistakably  recc^nizes  the  existence  of  many 
gods;  for  he  makes  Yahweh  say,  "  See,  the  man  is  become 
as  one  of  us^  knowing  good  and  evil ; "  and  so  he  evidently 
implies  the  existence  of  other  similar  beings,  to  whom  he 
attiibutes  immortality  and  insight  into  the  difference  between 
good  and  evil.  Yahweh,  then,  was,  in  his  e3'ed,  the  god  of 
gods,  indeed,  but  not  the  only  god. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  notice  in  this  story  besides 
the  fact  that  the  writer  thinks  of  his  Yahweh  under  a  human 
form  and  only  as  one  of  the  godB.  These  are  to  a  great  extent 
mistakes  of  the  intellect;  but  it  shocks  us  more  to  find  that 
he  ascribes  very  ignoble  dispositions  to  Yahweh.  For  we 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the  serpent,  when  speaking  to 
the  woman,  tells  nothing  but  the  truth.  Yahweh  had  really 
deceived  the  man'  and  woman  when  he  threatened  them  with 
death  if  they  ate  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Not  death,  but 
the  gift  of  distinguishing  evil  from  good,  by  which  they  were 
made  like  to  God,  was  the  result  of  their  tasting  this  fruit. 
Yahweh  evidently  kept  them  off  this  tree  from  jealousy,  and 
he  drove  them  out  of  the  garden  because  he  was  afraid  that 
by  eating  of  the  Tree  of  Life  as  well,  they  would  become 
altogether  like  the  gods.  Now  this  idea,  that  the  gods  are 
jealous  of  the  men  who  aspire  to  a  share  in  their  privileges,  is 
found  elsewhere,  in  some  of  the  Greek  writers  for  instance ; 
but  it  certainly  is  not  worthy  of  God. 

Our  writer  thought  with  the  prophet  Michah,'  that  to  be 

1  Micah  vi.  8. 
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righteous  and  to  walk  humbly  with  his  God  was  man's  voca- 
tion.    He  could  have  repeated  the  words  of  the  poet,*  — 

Lord !  I  am  not  proud  hearted. 

And  mine  eyes  are  not  lifted  in  pride ; 

I  hare  not  cbnvented  with  things  t(»o  hi^h  and  too  wonderful  for  me 
Truly,  I  have  brought  my  soul  to  rest  and  quietness: 

As  a  weaned  child,  without  desire,  lies  on  his  mother's  breast, 

So  my  soul  is  passionless  in  me. 

And  certainly  there  is  something  enviable  in  this  rest  of  the 
soul.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  glorious  reward  of  the  con- 
quest over  the  earthly  inclinations,  and  the  subjection  of  our 
desires  to  the  will  of  God.  But  there  is  also  a  humility  of 
disposition,  a  freedom  from  passion,  which  is  bought  at  far 
too  dear  a  price,  and  springs  fi'om  an  unhallowed  source. 
For  if  we  do  not  long  to  go  onward,  — if  we  do  not  strain  all 
our  powers  in  the  struggle  for  knowledge  and  blessedness,  — 
if  we  allow  needless  ignorance  and  misery  to  exist  in  ourselves 
or  in  others,  —  then  this  contentment  is  the  fruit,  not  of 
humility,  but  of  idleness,  which  brings  moral  death  in  its  train. 
The  psalm  of  submission  must  be  no  lullaby. 

It  was  not  unnatural  for  an  Israelite  who  saw  how  many 
woes,  how  hard  a  struggle  fell  to  the  lot  of  man,  saw  too  that 
they  were  tlie  result  of  the  pressing  claims  of  society,  and  that 
wants  were  increased  by  civilization,  to  look  back  sometimes 
with  a  kind  of  homesickness  towards  the  state  of  nature  in 
which  men  did  not  feel  these  wants  and  life  was  simpler. 
An}'^  one  who  knows  something  of  life  can  understand  this 
weft  enough,  for  sometimes  it  is  very  wear3^  work.  We  agi*ee 
with  the  poet  of  the  storj'  of  paradise,  as  he  perceives  and 
describes  how  the  raising  of  man's  rank  brings  with  it  a 
greater  task  to  perform,  and  how  he  has  to  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  his  noble  privilege  of  being  like  God,  and  knowing  good 
from  evil.  But  we  can  by  no  means  allow  with  him  that  this 
is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  No,  we  are  more  at  one  with 
the  poets  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  of  the  eighth 
Psalm,  who  glory  in  the  thought  that  God  has  made  man  after 
his  image,  has  crowned  him  with  glory,  and  has  therefore  given 
him  dominion  over  all  creation. 

And  so,  however  sweet  that  murmuring  song  may  sound, 
"  I  have  brought  my  soul  to  rest  and  quietness,"  the  rousing 
war-cry  of  the  sons  of  God  rings  back  upon  our  ears :  *'  No 
rest  for  us !  work,  search,  learn,  for  that  alone  is  life  ! " 

The  state  of  innocence  is  lost,  the  state  of  simplicit}'  and 
^  Psalm  cxJLxi. 
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Ignorance.  We  are  no  longer  children.  Are  we  to  mourn 
over  it?  No.  This  condition  cannot  and  must  not  last.  But, 
whenever,  as  stained  by  many  a  sin  and  broken  by  many 
a  sorrow  we  pursue  our  way,  the  state  of  childhood  seems 
enviable  in  our  eyes,  then  let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  him 
who  urges  us  indeed  to  become  children  once  more,*  but,  also, 
to  be  perfect  even  as  God  is  perfect.^ 


Chapter  IV. 

CAIN  AND  HIS  POSTERITY. 

Gbn.  IV. 

BUT  though  paradise  was  lost  —  so  we  are  told  by  the 
same  writer — the  firet  human  pair  stiil  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Eden.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  man  had  good 
reason  to  call  his  wife  Eve,  that  is  the  life-waker^  for  she 
presented  him  with  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  she  called 
Cain,  that  is,  the  gained^  "for,"  said  she,  "  with  Yahweh's 
help,  I  have  gained  a  son,  a  man."  The  second  was  called 
Abel,  that  is,  evanescence.  The  younger  chose  the  shep- 
herd's life,  while  Cain  became  a  husbandman.  Once  on  a 
time  they  both  determined  to  bring  some  of  their  posses- 
sions as  an  ottering  to  Yahweh.  Thej'  gave  of  the  produce 
of  their  labor, — Cain  of  the  fruits  of  the  field,  Abel  of  the 
first-bom  of  his  sheep  and  goats,  especiall}-  the  fat  of  these 
animals ;  and  with  this  last  offering  Yahweh  was  pleased, 
but  not  with  that  of  Cain.  We  are  not  told  how  this  fact 
was  made  known  to  the  two  sacrificers,  but  the  idea  probably 
is  that  Yahweh,  who  was  with  them  in  person,  told  it  to 
them  by  word  of  mouth.  Now,  Cain  could  not  endure  being 
placed  below  his  brother ;  and  his  sullen  countenance,  fixed 
on  the  ground,  betrayed  clearly  enough  how  he  was  eaten 
up  by  anger.  So  Yahweh  came  to  give  him  a  warning. 
"Cain,"  said  he,  "why  do  you  hang  down  your  head  in 
anger?  Can  3'ou  not  lift  up  3'our  face  boldly  if  3'ou  do  well?" 
But  be  careful!  If  you  enter  upon  the  crooked  way,  sin 
Ues  in  wait  for  you,  as  a  beast  of  prej'  crouching  at  the  door 
of  your  house ;  but  you  must  master  it."     Cain,  however, 

1  Matthew  zviii.  1-3.       ^  Matthew  v.  4S.       <  After  an  amended  version. 
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far  from  attending  to  this  good  advice,  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  his  brother,^  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  in  the  field 
together,  struck  him  dead. 

Then  Yahweh  came  again  to  Cain  and  asked :  "  Where  is 
Abel,  your  brother?  "  And  Cain  answered  :  "  I  don't  know. 
Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  But  Yahweh  replied  :  "  What 
have  3'ou  done?  The  blood  of  jour  brother ^ries  to  me  from 
out  of  the  ground.  Now,  listen :  Be  thou  cursed,  and  cast  out 
from  the  land  which  has  oi>encd  its  mouth  to  take  up  the 
brother's  blood  which  you  have  spilt.  When  3'ou  work  upon 
it,  it  shall  npt  put  forth  its  strength  to  serve  3'ou.  For  you 
it  shall  be  unfruitful,  and  so  you  shall  roam  and  wander  up 
and  down  the  earth." 

Then  Cain,  terrified  by  this  curse,  cried  out:  "The  pun- 
ishment is  too  hard  to  bear !  See,  j'ou  have  banished  me 
from  this  land,  and  will  never  think  of  me  again ;  and  likely 
enough  as  I  roam  and  wander  over  the  earth,  any  one  that 
happens  to  meet  me  will  kill  me."  But  Yahweh  answered 
him  :  '*  Yes  !  but  to  avert  that  danger,  Cain  shall  be  avenged 
sevenfold."  Moreover,  to  protect  him  as  far  as  possible, 
Yahweh  fixed  upon  a  sign  b}'  which  any  one  who  was  about 
to  raise  his  hand  against  Cain  should  be  warned. 

As  soon  as  his  sentence  was  pronounced  he  left  Eden, 
where  Yahweh  dwelt,  and,  after  journeying  eastwards,  settled 
in  the  land  of  wandering  (Nod).  There  his  wife  presented 
him  with  a  son,  after  whom  he  called  the  town  which  he 
founded  Enoch.  Enoch  had  a  son  Irad,  and  Irad  a  son 
Mehujael,  wlio  was  the  father  of  Methusael  and  the  grand- 
father of  Lamech. 

Now  Lamech  took  two  wives,  called  Adah  and  Zillah, 
whose  children  were  very  celebrated  men.  Adah's  sons  were 
Jabal  and  Jubal,  the  first  of  whom  instituted  the  wandering 
shepherd  life,  while  the  second  was  the  discoverer  of  various 
musical  instruments,  such  as  the  l3Te  and  the  pipe.  Zillah 
gave  birth  to  Tubal-cain,  the  copper  and  iron  smith,  and 
his  sister,  Naamah. 

Then  Lamech,  proud  of  his  metal  weapons,  said  to  his 
wives :  — 

Adah  and  Zillah !  hear  my  voice, 

Ve  wive?  of  Lamech  hearken  to  my  speech! 

Truly  I  slew  a  man  for  a  wound, 
And  a  lad  for  n  stripe  he  had  given  me! 

If  Cam  is  avenged  sevenfold, 
Then  I^mcch  seven  and  seventy. 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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After  Abel's  death,  and  Cain's  banishment  from  £den. 
Eve  had  a  third  son  there,  and  she  gave  him  the  name  of 
Seth,  that  is  the  given  y  "  because,"  said  she,  "  God  has  given 
me  a  compensation  for  Abel."  Seth's  son  was  called  Enos, 
and  in  his  days  the  worship  of  Yahweh  began. 

This  story  is  not  only  from  the  same  hand  as  the  previous 
one,  but  is  so  closely  connected  with  it  that  the  same  idea 
plays  a  chief  part  in  both.  As  we  have  seen,  the  writer  of 
the  story  of  paradise  considered  the  state  of  nature,  that  is, 
the  condition  of  ignorance  and  of  the  innocence  which  goes 
along  with  it,  as  the  state  of  man  which  God  willed,  and  he 
explained  man's  struggle  for  something  higher  as  a  conse- 
quence of  sin.  In  the  story  of  Cain  and  his  posterity  he 
worked  out  this  notion  further.  He  pointed  out  the  progress 
made  >>v  men  I?,  every  direction ;  how  they  had  invented 
musical  mstruments  and  discovered  the  art  of  forging  copper 
and  iron ;  how  towns  had  been  built  by  them,  and  the  wan- 
dering shepherd  life  established  too.  But  what  men  had 
invented  all  this?  The  Cainites,  the  posterity'  of  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother,  the  exiles  from  P^^den,  where  the  worship 
of  Yahweh  was  not  introduced  till  tlieir  connection  with  that 
land  of  paradise  had  been  severed.  And  what  advantage 
ha<l  this  progress  of  the  Cainites  brought  with  it?  What 
fruit  had  they  gatliered  from  tliis  art  of  bending  the  hani 
metAls  into  the  form  that  pleased  them?  None.  Surel}' it 
had  taught  them  how  to  make  a  sword,  and  to  tip  their 
arrows  and  spears?  Yes;  and  the  discovery  made  them  aU 
the  more  savage  and  overweening.  Strong  in  the  possession 
of  copper  and  iron,  Lamech  could  swear  sevenfold  ven- 
geance on  any  one  who  should  kill  him,  for  his  sons  would 
avenge  him.  And  woe  to  the  man  who  wounded  him,  for 
even  that  offence  would  meet  the  penalty  of  death !  Tliat 
is  what  comes  of  all  this  progress  and  knowledge,  thought 
the  writer.  Such  was  the  course  of  man  after  the  loss  of  his 
innocence.  The  historj'  of  Adam's  eldest  son  and  of  his 
race  begins  with  a  murder  and  ends  with  a  wild  song  of 
veogeance. 

This  is  the  mam  idea  of  the  story  which  we  are  now  to 
examine  in  detail.  It  would  be  an  important  addition  to 
our  knowledge  of  antiquity  if  we  knew  the  source  from  which 
the  writer  took  the  names  with  which  he  connected  the 
various  inventions  of  which  he  speaks,  and  the  ori^nal 
meaning  of  these  names,  which  are  met  with  in  the  following 
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story  in  quite  a  different  order.  The  writer  treats  them  as 
men,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that  is  what  they  really  were. 

If  asked:  What  else  can  they  have  been?  we  might 
answer:  Perhaps  thej-  were  the  names  of  gods,  to  whose 
teaching  the  origin  of  these  occupations  or  the  knowledge  of 
these  arts  was  ascribed.  This  is  not  unlikel3'.  Several  of 
the  names  are  to  be  found  amongst  other  nations  as  well  as 
amongst  the  Israelites.  Thus  Jabal  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
name  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  god,  Apol(lo),  and  Tubal- 
cain  is  the  Hebrew  pronunciation  of  the  name  pronounced 
Vulcan  by  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them  for  the  smith  of 
the  gods ;  while  Set  was  an  Egj'ptian  god.  Moreover,  it 
quite  agrees  with  the  ancient  usage,  which  we  find  among 
all  kinds  of  nations,  to  attribute  the  earliest  discoveries  and 
inventions,  and  everj-thing  that  brought  about  a  great  change 
in  human  life,  to  the  immediate  revelation  of  a  deity.  No 
wonder!  Who  first  built  a  town  it  was  surelj'  impossible 
to  say ;  for  necessity'  must  graduallj'  have  forced  people  to 
hedge  or  wall-in  their  dwelling-places  as  a  defence  against 
their  enemies,  whether  beasts  or  men.  Gradually  some  of 
them  would  begin  to  wander  round  about  to  look  for  pastures 
for  the  beasts  which  they  had  tamed  and  used  as  domestic 
animals.  The  possibilitj''  of  producing  various  sounds  by 
striking  or  blowing  upon  strings  under  tension,  and  upon  the 
horns  of  animals  or  lengths  of  reed,  was  certainh'  often 
noticed  before,  step  by  step,  man  learned  to  make  musical 
instruments.  The  case  is  the  same  with  forging.  Since  it  is 
natural  to  men  who  are  at  a  low  stage  of  development,  and 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  think  much,  to  deify  all  the 
powers  and  gifts  of  hature,  and  even  individual  objects,  it  is 
not  unnatural  that  they  should  worship  a  god  '*  Copper- 
smith," or '' Shepherd-life,"  or  *' City-building."  And  it  is 
very  natural  that  they  should  attribute  to  the  revelation  of 
the  Sun,  or  of  some  other  god,  their  knowledge  of  all  kinds 
of  useful  aits. 

We  ought,  however,  to  be  ver^^  cautious  in  venturing  upon 
guesses  such  as  these ;  for  it  is  almost  like  groping  about 
in  the  dark  to  speak  of  such  ancient  times,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  men  who  lived  in  them.  There  are  many  other  waj^s 
in  which  these  names  may  have  become  connected  with  such 
inventions  and  social  changes.  They  may  have  been  names 
of  men  or  tribes  which  were  aftei'wards  deified  by  certain 
peoples.  We  must  be  all  the  more  cautious,  as  the  meaning 
of  the  names  is  generally  unknown  to  us,  nor  can  we  e^en 
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say  from  what  language  they  are  derived.  The  writer  cer- 
tainly gives  us  translations  of  several  of  them,  but  they  rest 
apparently  upon  nothing  but  conjecture,  for  Seth  cannot 
really  mean  "the  given,"  nor  Cain,  ''the  obtained."  On 
the  other  hand,  the  names  Abel  and  Nod,  as  well  as  A  dam, 
Eve  and  Eden,  are  pure  Hebrew  words,  and  were  pmbaMy 
invented  hy  the  writer  himself.  The  Israelites  were  certainly 
no  masters  of  the  art  of  translating  foreign  names,  whether 
they  had  come  down  to  them  from  former  days,  or  had  been 
transplanted  from  other  lands.  None  of  the  translations, 
which  appear  in  great  numbers  in  the  book  of  Genesis  and 
elsewhere,  hrvt  any  value,  except  in  so  far  as  they  show 
us  what  the  wdtei*s  thought  about  the  names  in  question. 
In  future  we  shall  not  notice  the  incorrectness  of  their  der- 
ivations, except  when  there  is  some  important  reason  for 
doing  80. 

However  much  we  should  like  to  know  the  origin  and  the 
meaning  of  these  names,  and  the  way  in  which  they  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  writer,  we  must  be  content  to  give  tlie 
question  up ;  and  fortunatel}'  our  ignorance  does  not  prevent 
our  reading  the  writer*8  heart,  for  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  meaning  of  these  names,  it  is  evident  that  in 
his  eyes  they  were  simply  the  names  of  men.  As  we  are 
not  considering  a  historical  record,  we  need  not  stop  to  ask 
such  questions  as,  "How  did  Cain  come  by  a  wife?  "  "  How 
can  he  have  been  afraid  that  people  would  kill  him,  when  as  . 
yet  there  were  none?  "  "  How  can  he  have  built  a  city,  when 
he  had  onlj'  one  son  ?  "  We  must  examine  the  writer's  ideas 
about  the  god  he  worshipped,  about  his  will,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  revealed  it. 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  find  the  same  narrow  conception 
of  Yahweh  here  that  we  noticed  in  the  story  of  paradise.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  expressly  stated  that  the  reason  why  Yahweh 
preferred  Abel's  present  to  Cain's  was,  that  the  one  brought 
him  a  sacrifice  of  flesh,  while  the  other  only  consecrated 
fruits  of  the  field  to  him.  It  is  possible  that  the  writer  had 
that  higher  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  value  of  a 
sacrifice 9  which  led  one  of  the  Christians  of  the  time  of  the 
Aix)6tles  to  explain  that  Abel  brought  a  better  sacrifice  than 
Cain's  by  faith.'  This  is  possible,  for  the  idea  was  familiar 
to  some  of  the  Israelites ;  but  it  is  not  likely.  At  least  the 
account  of  Yahweh's  acceptance  of  the  one  sacrifice  and  rejeo- 

1  Hebrews  xi.  4. 
3* 
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tion  of  the  other  follows  so  close  upon  the  mention  of  the 
nature  of  the  gifts  that  the  difference  between  them  really 
seems  to  have  been  taken  into  account  in  the  sentence ;  nor 
did  the  Israelites  ever  offer  a  sacrifice  of  grain  or  anjthing 
of  that  kind,  except  when  they  had  not  an  animal  to  give.^ 
But,  however  this  may  be,  we  see  that  his  conception  of  his 
god  was  not  very  exalted,  from  Yahweh's  giving  immediate 
expression  to  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  him,  and  holding  a  conversation  with  Cain,  and  still 
more  from  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  Eden  onh',  so  that  an 
exile  from  that  land  can  no  longer  share  his  protection. 

Equally  childlike  is  the  writePs  idea  of  nature.  She  feels 
for  man,  and  is  angry  with  his  sin.  No  doubt,  as  we  read 
in  the  story  that  the  voice  of  the  blood  spilt  by  a  brothei-'s 
hand  cries  out  for  vengeance,  and  that  the  ground  which 
has  drunk  it  up  refuses  to  bear  fruit  for  the  murderer,  we 
are  inclined  to  consider  these  expressions  as  metaphorical, 
and  to  regard  them  as  poetical  forms  of  speech.  So,  in 
exalted  style,  we  too  speak  of  a  sin  '*  which  cries  to  heaven,*' 
and  say  that  things  are  "  enough  to  make  the  angels  weep." 
Such  expressions  are  figurative ;  but,  whiin  they  were  first 
used,  they  were  figurative  onlj'  in  a  very  difl'erent  sense  from 
that  in  which  they  are  so  now.  To  us  they  are  metaphorical, 
but  to  the  men  of  pnmeval  times  they  were  a  full  expression 
of  the  truth.  In  those  daj's  full  grown  people  thought,  as 
children  do  still,  that  everything  was  alive.  Their  idea  was 
that  blood  literally  cried  out  for  vengeance,  and  that  the  earth 
itself  punished  the  murderer.  How  could  Yahweh  have 
known  that  Cain  had  slain  his  brother,  if  his  blood  had  not 
revealed  it?  Hence  the  popular  belief,  not  uncommon  among 
the  Israelites  and  others,  that  when  innocent  blood  was  spilt, 
it  cried  for  vengeance  louder  if  it  remained  uncovered,  than 
if  it  had  sunk  into  the  ground  and  was  hidden  by  earth.^ 

But,  however  childlike  we  maj'  consider  the  writer's  ideas 
of  nature  and  of  Yah  web's  character,  tliey  did  not  prevent 
his  feeling  the  deepest  reverence  Ibr  his  god,  and  ascribing 
great  power  to  him.  Why  was  such  a  barbarous  law  of 
vengeance  observed  among  the  Cainites?  Why  must  a 
murder  be  avenged  amongst  them  sevenfold?  The  answer 
he  gives  to  this  question  is  very  clear.  In  the  land  of  the 
Cainites,  the  land  of  Wandering,  Yahweh  did  not  dwell. 
Cain  was  withdrawn  from  his  eye.  In  consequence,  there 
was  less  security  there,  and  human  life  was  in  greater  danger 

1  Leviticus  v.  11.  ^  Job  xvi.  18.    Ezckicl  xxiv.  7,  8. 
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than  in  the  place  where  Yahweh  dwelt,  and  could  protect  his 
favorites.  It  is  true  that  although  Yahweh  did  not  follow 
Cain  into  the  land  of  exile,  3-et  he  exercised  some  power 
even  there.  For  there,  too,  he  appointed  signs ;  there,  too, 
the  leaves  rustled  ominously,  or  the  light  of  the  sun  was 
reddened,  or  a  night-bird  gave  a  threatening  screech,  when 
any  one  would  raise  his  hand  against  the  life  of  a  fellow  man. 
But,  as  Yahweh  could  not  prevent  the  murder  there,  the  law 
of  vengeance  must  be  made  all  the  fiercer. 

A  lively  gratitude  for  his  privileges  as  an  Israelite  evi- 
dently filled  the  soul  of  this  writer.  For  in  mentioning  the 
cruel  customs  of  those  outside  Eden,  within  which  land  alone 
were  prayers  to  Yahweh  offered,  he  was  doubtless  quite  aware 
that  this  bloody  law  of  vengeance  did  actually  exist  among 
the  peoples  who  Uved  outside  Canaan.  In  his  estimation, 
Canaan  was  an  Ed6n ;  it  is  true  that  Paradise  was  lost,  and 
even  there  the  earth  bore  thorns  and  thistles,  but  3'et  it  was 
well  with  thos6  in  the  holy  land.  There  the  just  and  gentle 
law  of  compensation  was  acknowledged.  There  the  rule, 
"  Eye  for  eye,  stripe  for  stripe,"  was  obseiTed,  and  no  further 
punishment  was  inflicteil  on  the  evil  doer.  Outside  Canaan, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  hordes  of  barbarians,  this  limita- 
tion of  vengeance  did  not  exist ;  there,  if  the  injured  one 
were  strong  enough,  a  sevenfold  payment  of  the  debt  was 
sometimes  exacted.  For  this  milder  law  of  punishment, 
Israel  was  indebted  to  his  god,  who  was  honoi-ed  in  Canaan 
alone.  Where  Yahweh  did  not  rule,  a  savage  code  of  laws 
was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  human  life. 

In  his  views  of  social  life,  our  writer  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  onc-sidedness.  We  may,  perhaps,  consider  him  a  man  of 
old-fashioned  views,  looking  with  suspicion  on  all  progress  in 
arts  and  sciences,  and  turning  with  a  kind  of  home-sickness 
towards  a  simpler  mode  of  Ufe.  Ho  seems  to  have  thought 
that  this  style  of  life  existed  chiefly  among  the  inhabitants  of 
villages,  as  he  finds  a  place  both  for  the  wandering  Ufe  of  the 
shepherd  tribes  and  the  building  of  cities  among  the  practices 
introduced  by  the  exiles  from  Eden,  the  descendants  of  the 
murderer  of  his  brother.  He  was  certainly  a  townsman 
therefore,  for  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  country 
knows  very  well  that  there  is  just  as  much  immorality  ther€ 
as  there  is  in  the  towns.  Moreover,  our  writer  believed  that 
8  greater  purity  and  simplicity  than  characterized  life  in  his 
days  had  been  the  portion  of  the  earUest  generations  of  man- 
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kind,  but  had  been  lost  by  the  development  of  arte  and 
sciences.  Was  he  right  in  this  opinion  ?  Was  the  old  state 
of  society  reall}'  the  best  ?  Surely  not.  It  is  not  easy  for 
OS,  who  have  known  from  infanc}'  so  many  means  of  sustain- 
ing life  and  giving  it  a  grace,  altogether  to  transport  ourselves 
to  the  position  of  men  of  the  earliest  ages,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  new  idea,  quite  a  valuable  discovery,  to  throw  a 
wall  round  a  few  houses  that  stood  near  together;  i^hen  the 
use  of  copper  and  iron  was  as  3'et  unknown,  and  thei^e  were 
no  musical  instruments,  not  even  a  shepherd*s  pij^e  or  an  ox- 
horn.  But  ancient  and  modern  travellers  have  certeinly  told 
us  enough  of  the  life  of  the  races  who  are  still  at  this  low 
stage  of  development,  and  the  diligence  of  antiquaries  has 
certainly  made  out  enough  from  the  remains  of  the  dwellings, 
weapons,  food,  furniture  and  tombs  of  the  men  of  prehistoric 
times,  to  prevent  our  wishing  their  days  to  come  back  again 
to  us. 

The  earUest  period  A-om  which  sufficient  remains  have  as 
yet  been  discovered  to  enable  us  to  form  any  idea  of  human 
life  at  the  time,  is  called  the  Age  of  Stone,  because  wood  and 
stone  were  the  only  substances  then  known,  out  of  which 
implements  could  be  made.  Next  came  the  Age  of  Bronze, 
in  which  this  mixture  of  tin  and  copper  was  used  to  make 
implements,  weapons,  musical  instrumente  and  ornaments. 
Finally,  the  Age  of  Iron  succeeded.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  much  toil  it  must  have  cost  the  men  of  this  Age  of  Stone, 
or  even  of  Bronze,  to  make  their  houses  and  boats.  Even  in 
the  Age  of  Stone,  it  is  true,  manj*  arts  were  practised,  both 
in  our  quarter  of  the  globe  and  elsewhere.  Enough  was 
known  to  enable  people  to  constnict  regular  villages  upon 
stakes  in  the  middle  of  lakes ;  they  cultivated  the  soil,  and 
kept  great  flocks  and  herds  ;  na}*,  even  at  that  early  age,  the 
art  of  weaving  and  plaiting  was  understood,  and  a  bartering 
trade  was  carried  on  wnth  distant  tribes.  But,  for  all  that, 
Ihej'  must  often  have  felt  a  pinching  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
daily  hfe.  No  doubt  the  population  of  the  different  countries 
was  thin,  the  mortality  verj'  high,  r4nd  life  utterly  comfortless. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  ait  of  forging  iron,  a  new  path 
of  progress  was  opened  up.  As  man's  resources  increased, 
he  was  better  and  better  able  to  work  out  his  destiny,  and 
become  the  lord  of  nature.  Life  grew  richer  and  fUUer,  less 
monotonous  and  more  interesting.  As  better  means  were 
discovered  for  forcing  nature  to  yield  her  treasures,  people 
were  enabled  to  Uve  together  in  ever  greater  numbers.     It  is 
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true  that  the  instniments  of  destruction,  so  often  turned  by 
men  against  each  other,  became  more  terrible,  and  theii 
mutual  conflicts  therefore  bloodier ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  very  fact  drove  them  to  come  to  some  mutual  under- 
standing, to  found  states  and  to  make  laws. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  music,  for  instance,  often  causes 
mischief,  that  it  is  often  used  to  rouse  impure  ideas,  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  means  of  enjoyment,  of  which  this  is 
but  one,  has  often  been  a  snare  to  mankind.  But  are  we, 
therefore,  to  wish  that  time  back  again  when  men  were  so 
incapable  and  uncultivated  as  still  to  be  unable  to  practise 
any  of  the  arts  ?  Just  as  if  these  arts  could  not  raise  holy 
as  well  as  evil  thoughts ! 

Everything  can  be  abused ;  nay,  everything  is  abused.  But 
the  fact  that  God's  gifts  are  often  applied  to  a  bad  purpose 
must  not  tempt  us  to  declare  that  they  are  the  fruits  of  sin. 

So  the  writer  of  the  storj'  of  the  Cainites  is  altogether  wrong, 
when  he  brands  social  progress  as  the  source  of  moral  degra- 
dation. Those  who  ranked  the  first  discoverers  among  the 
gods  were  nearer  the  mark  than  he ;  for  it  is  in  truth  God's 
Hill  that  mankind  should  raise  themselves  out  of  the  state  of 
ignorance,  that  is  of  barbarism.  Progress  in  science  and  art 
is  not  indeed  the  highest  of  which  man  is  capable,  and  it  may 
be  coupled  with  gi*owiug  immorality  ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  a 
good  gift,  and  he  that  works  earnestly  for  its  sake  does  some- 
thing towards  increasing  human  happiness,  and,  in  so  far,  is 
doing  the  will  of  God.  Culture,  indeed,  is  not  devoutness, 
but  still  less  is  the  absence  of  culture.  Science  and  art  alone 
do  not  make  a  man  all  that  he  ought  to  be,  but  ignorance  and 
insensibilit}'  to  what  is  V>eautiful  are  surel}'  no  quickeners  of 
piety,  but  are  great  blemishes  on  the  character  of  any  man, 
and  are  often  ruinous  in  their  effects. 

But,  however  one-sided  may  be  the  view  of  life  which  our 
writer  takes,  there  is  something  in  his  one-sidedness  which 
makes  us  respect  him.  For  his  reason  for  looking  so  unfa- 
vorabl}'  uikju  social  progress  is,  that  he  sees  a  danger  to 
morality  in  it.  He  objects  both  to  life  in  cities  and  to  life  in 
tents ;  to  the  first,  no  doubt,  because  of  the  greater  luxur}' 
which  generall}'  accompanies  it ;  to  the  last,  because  of  the 
rudeness  and  fierceness  of  the  wandering  tribes.  He  curses 
the  invention  of  ii-on-founding,  for  the  wamor,  emboldened 
by  the  possession  of  a  sword,  has  small  respect  for  human 
life.  Music  is  an  unholy  thing  to  him,  for  are  not  drinking 
bouts  graced  by  it?    Although  these  views  are  mistaken,  yet 
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they  show  that  a  deep  moral  feeling  filled  the  writer.  Horror 
of  sin,  of  luxury,  and  of  cruelty  dictate  his  words,  and  he  is 
drawn  towards  siinplicit}'  and  purit}*  of  life. 

He  has  a  quick  63*6,  too,  in  tracing  the  first  movements  of 
sin  in  the  heart  of  man.  His  Cain  is  drawn  by  tlie  hand  of  a 
master.  Jealousy  makes  him  cast  down  his  sullen  counte- 
nance ;  for  the  man  whose  heart  is  not  right  cannot  look  the 
world  in  the  face.  This  evil  disposition  is  not  checked.  Sin 
leaps  upon  him.  He  becomes  a  murderer.  He  gives  a  surly 
answer  when  he  is  questioned  by  God  about  what  he  had  done ; 
just  as  we  always  notice,  both  with  children  and  gi-own-up  peo- 
ple, that  when  the3'  have  anj'thing  on  their  conscience  which 
disturbs  their  peace  of  mind,  but  for  which  they  are  not  peni- 
tent, the}^  try  to  carry  it  off  with  a  bullying  air,  as  if  they 
intended  to  shout  down  God  and  man,  just  as  they  try  to 
silence  their  own  conscience.  '*  I  don't  know  where  my 
brother,  is.  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  So  speaks  the 
murderer,  but  as  soon  as  he  hears  his  sentence,  his  audacity 
breaks  down  and  is  succeeded  by  the  utmost  terror.  No  won- 
der I  His  sin  cries  to  heaven.  The  earth  accuses  him.  AbeVs 
blood  still  speaks,  even  after  he  has  been  muixlered,  and 
cries  out,  *'  Vengeance  !  *  Vengeance  on  the  murderer  of  his 
brother ! "  And  he  goes  forth  upon  his  wanderings,  bereft  of 
God's  guidance,  and  becomes  the  father  of  a  godless  offspring, 
whose  posterity'  is  ever  more  and  more  godless  3'et.  So  miser)' 
treads  upon  tlie  heel  of  sin.  In  Eden,  meanwhile,  the  places 
of  the  murderer  and  his  victim  are  filled  again,  and  before 
long  Yahweh  is  worshipped  there,  though  the  murderer's  race 
has  forfeited  his  blessings. 


Chapter  V. 

THE  PATRIARCHS  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD. 

Gew.  V. 

THE  story  of  the  Cainites  is  followed  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis by  a  family  tree,  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer  who 
gave  us  the  first  account  of  tlie  creation,  a  reference  to  which 
occurs  at  its  commencement.     It  runs  as  follows :  These  are 

^  Hebrews  xi.  4,  xii.  24. 
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the  faiDilj'  archives  of  Adam.  When  God  made  men,  he 
made  them  after  his  own  image.  Male  and  female  created 
he  them,  and  he  blessed  them,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
"man"  (Adam).  Now,  when  Adam  had  lived  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  he  begat  a  son  after  his  likeness,  as  it  were 
a  copy  of  himself,  and  called  him  Seth.  After  his  birth  he 
lived  eight  hundred  years,  and  had  sons  and  daughters.  So 
altogether  Adam  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yeors  old. 
Then  he  died. 

In  this  sfyle  the  narrative  goes  on.  The  same  particulars 
are  given  us  concerning  Adam's  eldest  son;  viz.,  his  age 
when  his  first  son  was  born,  how  long  he  lived  after  that  event, 
and  how  old  he  was  when  he  died.  The  same  information  is 
given  us  of  his  descendants,  one  after  another,  of  Enos,  Cainan, 
Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  Lamech,  and  Noah ; 
but  the  death  of  Noah  is  not  mentioned  here.  The  monoto- 
nous series  is  only  broken  by  tlie  story  that  Enoch  walked  with 
God  three  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  '*  was 
not,  for  God  took  him,"  and  the  statement  that  Noah's  father 
gave  him  his  name  "  because  he  must  comfort  us  concerning 
our  work  and  the  painful  labor  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  is  cursed  b}*  Yahweh."  This  addition,  from 
which  we  learn  that  tlie  word  Noah  was  understood  by  the 
writer  to  mean  "  comforter,"  is  not  from  the  same  hand  as 
the  family  register,  and  was  inserted  afterwards. 

The  men  of  the  age  before  the  flood  are  usually  called  fore- 
fathers, or  patriarchs  (that  is,  chief  fathers)  ^  but  this  last  word 
is  more  specially  used  for  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites,  Abram 
and  his  sons.  All  these  patriarchs  before  the  flood  are  repre- 
sented as  reaching  a  great  age  ;  for  Enoch,  who  died  youngest 
of  them  all,  was  three  hundred  and  sixtj'-five  years  old,  and 
Metliuselah,  who  reached  the  greatest  age,  was  nine  hundred 
and  sixt3'-nine. 

The  last-mentioned  patriarch  is  usually  called  Methusalcm, 
but  the  cause  of  this  has  never  been  explained.  It  is  easy  to 
nnderstand  why  we  always  speak  of  Eve  and  Abel,  instead  of 
Chavvah  and  Habel,  as  the  names  stand  in  the  Hebrew,  for  in 
these  cases  and  man}'  others  we  follow  the  usage  of  our  own 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which,  in  its  turn,  often  follows  the 
Greek  and  Latin  versions ;  but  in  this  case  the  old  translations 
write  Mathusala  clearly  enough,  and  the  same  spelling  is 
adopted  in  our  Bibles  in  the  only  place  where  the  name  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,^  while  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  always 

1  Luke  iii.  37. 
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spelt  as  above,  —  Methuselah.  The  spelling  Methusalem  is 
very  old,  and  is  found  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  it  is  curious  that  it  should  have  had  so  much 
influence  over  the  language  of  the  people  as  to  supersede 
the  pronunciation  supported  by  the  written  tradition.  This, 
however,  in  passing. 

These  names  suggest  more  interesting  subjects  for  our  con- 
sider tion.  No  one  who  has  read  them  carefully  and  remembers 
the  particulars  of  the  preceding  story  can  fail  to  notice  that 
almost  the  same  names  occur  in  both  narratives.  Not  only  do 
both  writers  mention  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enos,  but  Enoch  and 
Lamech  too  appear  both  among  the  Cainites  and  among  the 
descendants  of  Seth,  while  Cain  and  Cainan,  Irad  and  Jared, 
Mehujael  and  Mahalaleel,  Methusael  and  Methuselah,  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  each  other  (still  closer  in  the  original 
than  in  our  Authorized  Version) ,  that  it  is  as  good  as  certain 
that  they  are  the  same  names  grouped  together  somewhat 
differently,  and  in  some  cases  more  or  less  corrupted  in  the 
process  of  handing  down.  This  idea  is  veiy  much  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  compiler  of  this  family  tree  knows 
nothing  of  Adam's  sous  Cain  and  Abel,  and  speaks  of  Seth  as 
of  Adam*s  eldest  son.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  example  of 
two  Israelites  treating  the  same  material  in  different  ways. 
Both  of  them  had  got  hold  of  certain  names,  eitlier  from  tra- 
ditions which  may  have  been  extremely  old,  or  from  foreign 
legends  ;  but  their  original  meaning  seems  to  have  been  entirelj' 
forgotten,  and  accordingly  one  of  the  writers  worked  them  into 
a  story  about  the  murder  of  a  brother,  and  the  ever-growing 
corruption  of  the  murderer's  race,  while  the  other  set  them  in 
the  list  of  Noah's  ancestors. 

As  we  read  the  statements  made  with  such  an  appearance 
of  accuracy  about  the  age  of  each  of  tlie  forefathers,  when  his 
son  was  born,  and  when  he  died  himself,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
as  if  the  story  were  a  very  faithful  historical  record.  However 
unwilUng  we  may  be  to  allow  the  possibilit}'  of  a  man's  living 
to  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  age,  this  accuracy  of  statement 
makes  us  ask,  *'  May  it  not  be  true  after  all?  If  not,  how  did 
the  writer  get  hold  of  all  tliese  numbers  ? "  For  a  long  time 
no  answer  could  be  given  to  this  question  ;  nor  is  it  fblly  an- 
swered even  now ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  many  of  these 
numbers  were  not  taken  from  any  old  tradition  at  all,  but  were 
invented  by  the  writer  himself,  and  are  parts  of  a  chronological 
system.  This  fact  becomes  clear  when  we  compare  the  faoiily 
tree  we  have  just  been  considering  with  the  other  sections  of 
the  book  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
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For  tliis  story  is  only  a  piece  of  a  larger  work,  generally 
called  *'  The  Book  of  Origins,"  which  was  written  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  by  a  priest.  Both  the 
names  and  the  events  which  he  brings  into  his  narrative  are 
taken  from  several  different  sources,  but  the  grouping  and  the 
coloring  are  his  own.  It  is  clear  fix)m  every  part  of  his  work 
that  he  thought  the  course  of  history  could  be  mapped  out 
according  to  a  regular  system  of  chronology,  such  as  is  often 
found  among  the  P^gyptians  and  Babylonians.  He  believed 
that  the  world  would  last  four  thousand  years,  and  that  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  Eg^i^t  when  exactly  two-thirds  of  this 
period  had  elapsed ;  that  is  to  sa}*,  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  years  after  the  creation.  He  makes  the  Israelites 
dwell  in  Eg3pt  just  twice  as  long  as  their  fathers  wandered 
about  in  Canaan,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  thii-t}*  years. 
More  calculations  of  this  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  work ; 
and  when  once  we  have  discovered  the  writer's  passion  for 
reducing  everything  to  a  calculation,  and  bringing  it  under 
a  system  of  numbers,  of  course  we  can  no  longer  accept  his 
statements  us  true. 

But  though  most  of  the  figures  which  occur  in  this  family 
tree  are  parts  of  the  writer's  chronological  system,  there  is 
one  which  is  probably  taken  from  ancient  tradition,  and  that 
is  the  age  of  Enoch.     We  shall  return  to  this  presently. 

Now,  from  this  list  of  the  forefathers  and  their  ages  it  has 
been  calculated  how  man}-  years  after  the  creation  Noah  was 
bom ;  and,  bs  his  family  tree  is  afterwards  continued  *  in  the 
same  style,  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  calculate  the  age 
of  the  world,  or  at  least  of  the  human  race.  In  certain  old 
books  the  dates  of  events  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
given,  and  we  can  see  in  our  almanacs  that  according  to  the 
Jewish  reckoning  this  3ear,  1873,  is  the  year  oG33  from  the 
creation.  In  the  margin  of  many  large  Bibles,  however,  as 
well  as  in  many  books  of  dates,  we  find  it  stated  that  the  crea- 
tion was  four  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ  (four 
thousand  and  four  j^ears  from  the  commencement  of  our  era) , 
which  would  make  the  year  1873  of  our  era  the  year  5877 
after  the  creation.  This  difference  is  caused  by  the  obscurity 
of  the  data  and  the  contradictions  between  the  various  ac- 
counts to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  But  the  difference  between 
these  two  calculations  sinks  into  insignificance  when  we  con- 
aider  how  far  they  are  both  wide  of  the  truth.  The  Bible 
cannot  really  teach  us  the  age  of  the  world  or  of  mankind ; 
1  Genesis  x\.  10-26. 
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and  people  who  are  determined  to  make  it  do  so  oul^*  get  laughed 
at  by  those  who  understand  the  subject,  for  being  so  prejudHoed 
as  to  reh'  upon  such  eiToneous  statements.  For  geology  and 
astronomy  teach  us  that  the  universe  must  at  an^'  rate  be 
hundreds  of  millions  of  years  old,  and  that  even  our  earth 
counts  its  centuries  by  the  thousand  already ;  and  though  the 
historical  researches  which  have  brought  to  light  the  remaina 
of  the  lake  dwellings,  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  stone,  and  the 
inscriptions  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  give  us  no  certain 
information  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  yet  they 
make  us  smile  at  the  figure  6000 ;  for  before  this  date  a 
flourisliing  kingdom  certainly  existed  in  Egypt.  Even  the 
statue  of  the  Eg3'ptian  king  Chephren,  that  was  to  be  seen  at 
the  last  international  exhibition  at  Pxirls,  waahewn  about  forty 
centuries  before  the  beginning  of  our  era. 

While  leaving  it  to  tlie  students  of  geology  and  history  to 
fix  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
we  must  answer  another  question  before  we  leave  this  stor^' 
from  '*  the  book  of  religion,"  —  the  question,  namely,  why  the 
author  ascribed  such  long  Uves  to  the  forefathers,  and  what  he 
intended  to  show  b}'  it. 

But  first  one  word  about  Enoch.  The  account  of  him  is 
porplexingly  short:  *' He  walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not 
[that  is,  he  suddenly  disappeared]  ;  for  God  took  him  away." 
Nothing  has  ever  been  made  of  this  except  that  he  did  not 
die,  but  was  removed  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  his  piety.* 
Perhaps  this  is  really  what  the  writer  meant,  but  the  curious 
brevity  of  his  account,  and  the  strange  expression,  ^^  God 
took  him  awa}',"  which  we  should  certainly  have  expected  to 
find  exphiined  or  worked  out  to  some  extent,  make  it  probable 
that  he  took  his  storv  from  some  old  tradition.  Indeed,  we 
can  still  make  out  with  great  likelihood  what  this  tradiliou 
meant;  for  Enoch,  whose  age  is  lower  than  that  of  anj^of  the 
other  forefathers,  is  just  as  many  years  old  as  there  are  days 
in  a  solar  year,  that  is,  three  hundred  and  sixtj-five  ;  and  the 
name  Enoch  may  be  translated  ^*  Renewal."  We  can  ha/dly 
help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  story  is  a  short  version  of 
some  ancient  myth,  and  that  Enoch  is  a  personification  of 
^'  the  year,  that  after  three  hundred  and  sixtj^-five  days,  is 
not." 

The  shortness  of  the  account  of  Enoch  gave  the  imsigina- 
tion  abundant  occasion  to  work  out  the  story  in  the  Bible 

1  Hebrews  xi.  5. 
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moi^  fully ;  and  the  JewB  of  the  last  centuries  bi  foi-e  Jesus 
certainly  did  not  let  the  opportunity  slip.  They  represented 
Enoch  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness  and  a  proclaimer  of 
God's  judgments;  and  this  gave  one  of  them  occasion  to 
write  a  book  in  the  name  of  Enoch  that  became  very  famous, 
and  is  even  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  ^  as  sacred  (ca- 
nonical) scripture.  It  has  lately  been  rediscovered  in  an 
Ethiopic  translation. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  statements  made  as  to  the 
great  age  reached  by  the  forefathers.  Properly  to  under- 
stand what  the  compiler  of  the  family'  tree  meant  by  tliem, 
we  must  compare  this  story  with  others  by  the  same  writer. 
When  we  do  so,  we  see  that  he  believed  the  life  of  man  to 
have  grown  shorter  step  by  step.  For  after  Noah  such  high 
numbers  as  appear  in  the  time  before  him  are  no  longer 
mentioned,  although  in  another  family  tree,  similar  to  the  one 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  ages  between  two  and  six  hundred 
years  still  occur  ;^  whereas,  in  the  time  after  Abraham, 
usually  called  the  patriarchal  age,  no  one  lives  to  two  hun- 
dred, though  many  still  live  to  more  than  a  hundred ;  but 
after  Moses  such  high  ages  are  no  longer  met  with.  Man- 
kind —  such  is  the  lesson  this  Israelite  wishes  to  teach  us  — 
have  been  growing  gradually  shorter  lived.  The  idea  that 
this  was  the  consequence  of  sin  is,  indeed,  supported  by 
another  writer,  who  makes  Yahweh  decide  even  before  the 
flood  that  his  life-giving  spirit  shall  not  exercise  its  power  in 
man  for  ever,  and  that  his  life  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years ; '  but  the  writer  of  the  "  Book  of  Origins  " 
does  not  teach  this  doctrine.  To  have  a  long  life,  to  drop 
into  the  giave  "  full  of  daj's,"  as  the}'  called  it,  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  gifts  of  God  which  an  IsraeUte  could 
imagine.  When  he  painted  a  jo^'ous  future  for  his  people, 
one  of  the  features  of  the  picture  was  that  no  sucking  child 
should  die  nor  any  one  who  had  not  reached  the  full  measure 
of  his  yeara ;  that  if  an}'  one  died  at  a  hundred  he  would  be 
said  to  have  perished  in  his  youth ;  nay,  that  even  a  sinner, 
who  was  snatched  away  for  his  wickedness,  would  not  die 
before  his  hundredth  year.*  So  thought  the  writer  of  this 
family  register.  Like  the  poet  of  the  story  of  paradise,  hf. 
imagined  that  there  had  been  a  happier  time  in  the  past; 
and  the  principal  feature  of  these  golden  days,  he  thought,  was 
a  long  life.     The  same  idea  is  found  among  man}*  ancient 

1  Jude  VT.  U,  15.  s  Qenesis  xi.  10-32. 
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peoples.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  natural,  for  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy thought  to  all  of  us  that  we  must  die.  In  general 
we  trouble  ourselves  very  little  about  it,  but  ftom  time  to 
time  we  are  reminded  of  the  fact  that  we  must  die,  in  such  a 
way  that  we  cannot  help  thinking  about  it,  and  then  the 
thought  invariably  gives  rise  to  the  most  painfhl  feelings. 
Though  careless  flippancy  may  tr}'  to  put  it  oflT,  and  set 
aside  all  thoughts  of  the  future  with  a  laugh,  yet  whenever 
the  certainty  that  we  must  sometime  die  does  come  before 
our  ej'es,  it  moves  us  deeply,  and  every  one  who  feels  and 
thinks  requires  some  comfort  against  the  moumfhl  thought 
that  he  is  mortal. 

We  are  made  to  live.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wish 
to  spend  hundreds  of  years  upon  the  earth  would  be  a  wise 
one.  Such  a  lengthened  life  would  be  full  of  sadness  even 
if  it  were  not  impossible.  We  must  acquiesce  in  our  lot, 
therefore,  and  the  more  quietly  and  contentedl}'  we  do  so, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  But,  alter  all,  we  are  created  to 
live,  and  we  may  make  our  life  long, 'even  upon  this  earth,  if 
we  will. 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  say,  with  a  sigh,  that  life 
passes  by  like  a  dream ;  but  it  is  a  bad  sign  to  make  such 
complaints  as  this,  for  if  a  man  sleeps  away  through  a  do- 
nothing  life,  it  seems  short  when  he  looks  back  upon  it ;  but 
if  we  work  hard  and  think  hard,  then  our  life  becomes  full 
and  rich,  na}'  it  even  seems  long  as  we  look  back  upon  it, 
because  so  much  has  happened  in  it.  Whole  years  of  a 
dawdling  or  selfish  or  licentious  life  are  worth  less  than  a 
single  day  lived  b}*  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  God-fearing  man. 
80  thought  and  felt  a  poet  of  Israel  when  he  sang :  ^ 

A  day  in  tliy  coiirti^  i«  better  than  a  thousand. 

I  had  rallier  be  a  doorke('i>er  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  wickednesd ; 
For  a  sun  and  shield  w  God ; 

Grace  and  f?lory  are  given  by  Yahweh; 
No  good  will  he  withhold  from  them  that,  walk  uprightly. 
O  lahweh  of  hosts!  blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  ini'heel 

What  this  psalmist  said  of  abiding  in  the  temple  we  repeat 
after  him  of  walking  with  God.  Blessed  is  the  man  who 
looks  up  to  God,  and  abides  with  him.  Let  us  not  wish  for 
a  long  life  so  much  as  for  a  lioly  and  an  active  one  ;  for  this 
alone  is  truly  life,  and  thus  alone  doi's  the  hope  of  life  eternal 
g]iring  up  within  our  hearts. 

1  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10-12. 
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Chapteb  VI. 
THE  FLOOD.     * 

gew.  VI.- vm 

AMONGST  almost  all  ancient  peoples  we  1  nd  a  tradition 
Hiat,  when  the  world  was  buried  in  sins,  a  great  flood 
destroyed  it,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  persons  who 
escaped.  The  Chaldees,  for  example,  told  of  a  cei-tain 
Xisuthros,  the  tenth  and  last  ruler  before  the  flood,  to  whom 
the  highest  god  foretold  that  the  beginning  of  the  Judgment 
would  fall  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Daesius.  On 
this  he  buried  the  written  archives  of  ancient  times  in  Seph- 
an-aim,  ^  the  city  of  the  sun,  embarked  with  his  relations  and 
friends  in  a  great  ship,  into  which  he  took  every  kind  of 
quadruped  and  of  fl}ing  and  creeping  thing,  together  with 
the  necessary  food,  and  then  sailed  to  Armenia.  By  letting 
birds  fly  out  'Of  the  vessel  he  frequently  tested  the  state  of 
the  earth.  When  these  birds  came  back  the  second  time 
the3*  had  mud  on  their  feet,  and  when  they  flew  out  the  thini 
time  they  did  not  come  back  at  all.  Upon  this  Xisuthros, 
with  his  wife  and  the  steersman,  left  the  ship ;  but,  in  reward 
for  their  piety,  they  were  suddenly  carried  up  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  gcds,  and  Xisuthros  was  only  able  to  cry  out  from  the 
air,  to  those  who  were  left  behind,  that  they  must  go  back  to 
Babylon  and  restore  the  books,  which  he  had  buried,  to  man- 
kind ;  which  accordingly  thej'  did. 

A  similar  story  is  found  among  the  Phrygians,  who  even 
mention  Enoch's  preaching  and  ascension  in  connection  with 
it.  The  S>Tians,  Phcjenicians,  Persians,  and  Hindoos,  all 
had  stories  of  a  flood,  which  agreed  in  some  points  with  those 
of  the  Israelites,  and  differed  from  them  in  others.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  them  among  the  European  nations,  too. 
In  the  Greek  story  it  is  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  who  are 
spared  on  account  of  their  piety ;  with  the  Celts  and  Germans 
the  persons  saved  have  other  names ;  but  everywhere  we  find 
some  story  of  the  sort.  This  fact,  with  others  like  it,  points 
with  the  greatest  likelihood,  to  a  common  fatherland,  the 
cradle  of  these  nations,  from  which  they  all  came,  taking 
these  traditions  with  them.  Perhaps  this  country  wa? 
1  See  map  1. 
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Armenia,  in  which  the  Israelite  stories,  as  well  as  othen*, 
place  us. 

In  the  legends  of  which  we  have  so  far  spoken,  we  have 
discovered  the  work  of  two  writers,  the  first  of  whom  speaks 
of  the  Supreme  Being  under  the  name  of  '*  God,"  and  gave 
us  the  first  account  of  the  creation,  and  the  family  register  of 
Adam  down  to  Noah,  while  the  second  uses  the  name  Yah- 
weh,  and  gave  us  the  story  of  paradise  and  the  account  of 
the  Cainites.  It  is  natural  to  ask,  therefore,  from  which  of 
these  writers  the  stor^*  of  the  flood  is  derived ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer  the  question.  In  the  three  chapters  which 
contain  this  story  there  are  two  documents  mixed  up  together, 
and  though  we  can  sometimes  distinguish  the  st^ie  and  the 
pecuhar  ideas  of  the  former  writers,  it  is  at  other  times  ver}' 
hard  to  say  whether  we  have  either  of  the  two  before  us, 
rather  than  some  third  writer.  P^or  the  most  part  they  quite 
agree  with  each  other,  and  consequently  the  stor}'  is  not  free 
from  repetitions,  but  here  and  there  the  accounts  are  unmis- 
takably' contradictor}'. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  go  into  the  question 
of  the  composition  of  the  stor}'  any  further.  As  far  as  it 
forms  a  single  whole,  I  will  retell  it  straight  through,  and 
then  point  out  a  few  contradictions. 

Here,  then,  is  the  stor^'^  of  the  deluge  or  flood :  — 

When  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  earth,  their  wicked- 
ness grew  greater  and  greater.  Among  the  other  inhabitants 
of  earth,  there  rose  up  giants,  who  had  earthly  mothers,  but 
whose  fathers  were  divine  beings  called  sons  of  God ;  and 
these  giants  in  their  turn  became  the  fathers  of  others.  These 
were  the  heroes  of  the  olden  time.  All  the  earth  became  god- 
less. Violence  was  universal.  All  flesh  —  that  is,  man  and 
beast  —  grew  more  and  more  rude  and  wild. 

Then  Yahweh,  seeing  that  there  was  nothing  but  evil  in 
mankind,  repented  that  he  had  made  them,  and  determined 
to  destroy  them,  and  all  the  beasts  as  well.  Noah  alone 
found  favor  with  him,  and  he  therefore  commanded  him  to 
make  an  ark  or  chest.  This  vessel,  built  of  resinous  timber, 
and  covered  outside  and  in  with  pitch,  was* to  l)e  three  hun- 
dred cubits  long,  fiftj'  broad,  and  thirty  high.  It  was  to  be 
divided  into  three  stories,  and  subdivided  into  chambers, 
with  an  opening  to  let  in  light  and  air,  and  a  door.  God 
told  him  that  he  must  prepare  this  vessel,  because  all  lining 
things  upon  the  earth  were  to  be  destroyed ;  while  he  himself, 
bis  wife,  his  three  sons  —  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet  —  and  their 
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Wires,  were  to  seek  refuge  in  this  ark.  Moreover,  he  was  to 
take  with  him  a  pair  of  ever}*  kind  of  animal,  a  male  and  a 
female,  besides  the  necessary  food  for  man  and  beast. 

This  warning  and  the  directions  that  accompanied  it  wei# 
given  to  Noah  seven  da^^s  before  the  flood  began.  lie  obeyed 
and  on  the  seventh  da}*  the  flood  of  waters  came.  It  was  the 
six  hundredth  3'ear  of  Noah's  life,  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
second  month.  On  this  da}'  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  great 
ocean  burst  open,  and  it  poured  its  streams  over  the  earth. 
At  the  same  time  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
the  waters  collected  above  the  Armament  fell  down  upon  th(* 
earth  in  torrents.  Forty  days  long  this  deluge  of  rain  went 
on.  Everything  that  had  life  perished  in  the  water.  In  vain 
did  man  and  beast  flee  to  the  mountains.  The  water  rose 
fifteen  cubits  above  the  topmost  peak.  But  Noah  and  his 
family  were  safe  in  the  ark,  and  with  tiiem  all  the  creatures, 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  birds,  which  had  come  in  to  them. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  days  had  the  water  covered  every- 
thing, when  God  bethought  himself  once  more  of  Noah  and 
his  famil}'.  So  he  caused  a  strong  wind  to  rise,  and  the  waters 
began  to  abate.  The  fountains  of  the  ocean  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  alread}'  closed.  Little  bj^  little  the  water 
flowed  awa}'  again,  and  upon  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  the  ark  settled  upon  one  of  the  mountain 
peaks  in  the  land  of  Ararat,  and  the  i)eaks  themselves  be- 
came visible  once  more  upon  the  eleventh  day  of  the  tenth 
month.  Forty  days  later  Noah  opened  the  window  and  let 
out  a  raven,  that  went  on  flying  backwards  and  forwards  until 
the  earth  became  dry  again.  After  the  raven  he  sent  out  a 
dove,  to  see  whether  the  water  had  gone  away  3'et ;  but  she 
could  not  flnd  a  resting  place  an3'where,  for  evei'3'thing  waa 
covered  with  water  still,  so  she  came  back  to  the  ark  and  was 
taken  in  againi  After  waiting  seven  days,  Noah  let  out  a 
dove  the  second  time,  and  towaixls  evening  she  came  back 
again  with  a  leaf  fresh  broken  from  an  61ive-tree  in  her  beak. 
So  Noah  knew  that  the  earth  was  delivered  from  the  excess 
of  water.  After  waiting  another  seven  days,  he  once  more 
let  out  a  dove,  but  she  did  not  return. 

So  in  the  six  hundred  and  first  year  of  his  life,  on  the  fii*st 
day  of  the  first  month,  when  the  earth  was  delivered  from  the 
water,  Noah  took  off  t^e  covering  that  was  over  the  ark.  On 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second  month,  the  earth  was 
quite  diy.  Then  God  said  to  Noah,  "  Come  out  of  the  ark, 
with  your  wife  and  children  and  all  the  animals.     Let  them 
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spread  themselves  over  the  earth  and  people  it  once  more." 
Noah  obeyed,  and  when  he  had  come  out  of  the  ark,  he  made 
a  thank-offering  to  Yahweh. 

w  Now  when  Yahweh  smelt  the  odor  of  the  sacrifice,  he 
thought :  "  I  will  never  curse  the  earth  again  for  the  sake  of 
men ;  for  they  are  evil  from  their  youth  up.  So,  why  should 
I  ever  destroy  all  living  things  again  ?  No.  Henceforth  shall 
seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter, 
day  and  night,  follow  each  other  undisturbed." 

Many  a  brow  has  been  bent  over  this  story  before  now ! 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  all  the  stories  in  the  Bible 
are  historically  true,  we  shall  find  difiiculties  enough  in  the 
representation  of  this  ark,  in  which  all  the  animals  —  quad- 
rupeds, reptiles,  and  birds  —  were  kept  alive  for  about  a  year ; 
and  it  is  not  easy  even  to  imagine  a  flood  rising  to  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  highest  mountain-tops,  even  if  we  suppose 
(what  the  writer  certainly  did  not  intend)  that  it  only  covered 
ttiat  part  of  the  earth  which  was  inhabited  at  the  time.  Some 
people  have  given  themselves  an  incredible  amount  of  trouble 
about  this  story.  One  scholar  has  calculated  how  much  space 
there  was  in  the  ark,  and  how  many  kinds  of  animals  could 
be  accommodated  in  it,  allowing  for  a  pair  of  each  and  the 
necessary  food.  An  inhabitant  of  Hoorn,  in  Holland,  act- 
ually built  a  ship  in  the  year  1609,  on  the  model  of  the  ark, 
and  found  that  a  vessel  so  constructed  was  capable  of  bearing 
a  speciall}'^  heavy  tVeight !  No  doubt  it  is  a  verj-  creditable 
thing  to  spend  labor  and  money  in  convincing  ourselves  of 
the  truth  of  our  opinions ;  but  those  who  have  tried  to  sup- 
port the  historical  reliability  of  the  story  of  the  flood  by 
these  means  have  lost  their  labor ;  for  they  leave  the  princi- 
pal difiiculties  where  they  were.  How  can  we  believe  that 
Noah  collected  all  these  animals  and  the  food  they  would 
require,  in  seven  daj's?  We  must  suppose  that  he  did  so, 
however,  if  we  follow  the  account  given  us,  for  he  was  only 
warned  one  week  beforehand.^  Besides  this,  there  is  at  least 
one  contradiction  to  explain  between  the  two  accounts  that 
are  worked  togetlier.  For  one  writer  8a3's  that  Noah  was  to 
take  one  pair  of  every  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark ;  *  while  the 
other  writer  makes  a  distinction  between  the  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  and  makes  Yahweh  tell  Noah  to  take  one  pair  only 
of  the  unclean  animals,  but  seven  pair  of  the  clean  ones  with 
him.'  And  so  it  is  only  this  writer  who  can  say  that,  aftei 
1  Gen:  vii.  4,  10.  ^  Gen.  vi.  20.  »  Gen.  vii.  2,  3,  8, 9. 
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bis  deKverance,  Noah  made  a  sacrifice  of  all  kinds  of  cleao 
animals  to  Yahweh ;  ^  if  the  other  writer  had  done  so  he 
would  have  made  him  destro}'  his  whole  stock  of  cattle  and 
all  the  edible  birds. 

We  will  not  trouble  ourselves  to  speak  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  stor3%  taken  as  a  true  account  of  a  fact.  We  will  not 
even  answer  the  question,  what  historical  foundation  there  is 
for  the  story.  There  may  have  been  manj-  great  floods,  the 
memor^^  of  which  was  preserved,  though  we  can  hardly  believe 
any  of  them  ever  rose  above  the  peaks  of  Ararat.  It  is  not 
unlikel}'  that  the  foundation  of  all  these  legends  of  the  flood  is 
to  be  found  in  some  myth,  in  which  nature  has  become  degen- 
erate, as  it  were,  in  the  winter,  and  is  buried  and  for  a  time 
destroyed  by  the  overflowing  of  a  river  in  the  spring,  but  wakes 
up  afterwards  to  fresh  life.  At  least  it  is  remarkable  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  flood  to  the  day  on  which  Noah  leaves  the 
ark,  just  alx)ut  a  year  passes  by ;  and  also  that  most  of  the 
legends  of  the  flood,  amongst  others  that  of  the  Israelites, 
take  us  to  countries  in  which  the  rivers  rise  above  their  banks 
every  3'ear. 

But  whatever  the  source  may  have  been  from  which  our 
writers  drew  the  old  story,  they  clothed  it  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  and  we  can  therefore  learn  from  it  what  they  thought 
of  God  and  of  his  relation  to  mankind.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  story  inspires  us  with  no  great  respect.  On  the  con- 
trary, its  leading  ideas  are  perverted  and  superstitious.  Nay, 
the  writer  who  uses  the  name  Yahweh,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
stories  about  paradise  and  the  Cainites,  actually  repels  us. 
For  how  does  he  make  his  god  think  and  act  with  regard  to 
man?  Yahweh  repents  that  he  has  made  mankind.  He  is 
deeply  grieved  because  there  is  nothing  but  evil  in  man . *  Noah 
alone  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  So  all  created  things,  to 
which  life  has  been  given,  are  destroyed,  except  the  men  and 
boasts  secured  within  the  ark.  But  after  the  flood,  when 
Yahweh  smelt  Noah's  sacrifice,  half  pleased  by  the  offering, 
half  vexed  to  think  of  the  futility  of  what  he  had  just  done, 
he  said :  "  I  will  never  destro}'  the  earth  £^ain  for  the  guilt  of 
men,  for  they  are  bad  from  their  very  birth ;  so  what  is  the 
use  of  my  dGstro3'ing  them  ? "  '  Of  whom  is  this  Israelite 
writer  speaking?  As  for  his  representing  his  Yahweh  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  we  knew  that  he  did  that  before,  and  all  through 
the  writings  of  the  Israelites  we  come  upon  this  anthropomor 
pliism  (representations  of  the  Supreme  Being  under  human 
I  Gea.  vili.  20.  ^  G«n.  vi.  l->8.  <  Geo.  viii.  21,  22. 
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forms)  again  and  again.  Even  this  we  do  not  always  find 
edifying ;  but,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  man  can  never  form  a 
true  conception  of  deity  or  find  adequate  expressions  in  which 
to  speak  of  it,  we  need  not  be  distressed  when  any  one  speaks 
of  God's  hand  or  foot,  God's  heart  or  eye,  God's  anger  or  love. 
We  ourselves  sometimes  use  expressions  of  this  kind  without 
the  smallest  hesitation;  and  therefore,  even  when  we  read 
that  God  smelt  a  sacrifice  or  that  he  repented  of  having  made 
mankind,  the  necessity  of  using  forms  of  speech  concerning 
God,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  life  of  man,  may  be  admit- 
ted as  an  excuse ;  although  we  know  that  ^'  God  is  not  a  man, 
that  he  should  repent."  ^  But  in  this  stoiy  the  whole  conduct 
of  Yahweh  is  unworthy.  We  should  be  offended  by  such  be- 
havior in  a  man.  To  destroy  his  work  because  it  had  not 
turned  out  particularly  well,  and  then  to  say  dryl}'  that  he 
really  need  not  have  done  so,  for  after  all  the  result  will  never 
be  any  better,  —  such  conduct  would  not  speak  very  well  for 
the  character  of  a  man,  and  yet  it  is  ascribed  by  tliis  writer  to 
his  god !  Surely,  a  writer  who  can  make  such  representations 
can  have  no  very  exalted  conception  of  his  god. 

The  other  narrator,  the  writer  of  the  ' '  Book  of  Origins,"  gives 
us  no  such  unworthy  representations  of  God's  work  either  in 
this  story  or  in  the  first  account  of  the  creation,  or  in  Adam's 
family  register.  In  those  parts  of  the  story  which  come  from 
his  hand,  however,  we  find  what  appears  to  us  a  veiy  extraor- 
dinary idea,  though  there  was  nothing  strange  about  it  to  the 
Israelites.  The  readers  of  the  story,  as  given  above,  will 
probably  have  noticed  with  surprise  that  the  moral  corruption 
spoken  of  was  not  confined  to  mankind,  but  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  animal  world  as  well.  This  is  tlic  real  meaning  of  the 
expression  that  ^^  all  flesh,"  that  is  man  and  beast,  shall  be 
destroyed,  "  because  the}'  have  filled  the  earth  with  violence, 
and  have  corrupted  their  ways  before  God."  '^  What,  then  ! 
Does  our  writer  believe  that  the  animals  too  have  a  share  in 
tlie  knowledge  of  goo<l  and  evil?  Can  they  be  sj^oken  of  as 
guilt}'  ?  VV^e  shall  see  b}'  a  subsequent  story  that  this  idea  was 
not  altogether  foreign  to  the  Israelites,  and  we  need  not  say 
any  more  about  it  at  present,  therefore  ;  but  it  is  pretty  clear 
what  the  writer  meant  by  the  change  which  had  come  over  the 
animal  world,  calling  for  punishment,  together  with  the  sins  of 
man,  by  the  great  deluge.  In  his  aecountof  the  creation,  he  told 
us  that  God  had  given  all  tlie  beasts  of  the  field,  all  the  birds, 
.  i  Num.  xxiii.  19.  >  Gen.  ri.  U-ia. 
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all  the  creeping  things,  ever}  thing  in  fact  that  has  life,  the 
grass  for  food.*  When  he  complains,  therefore,  of  the  violence 
of  which  all  flesh  had  become  guilt}^  what  else  can  he  mean  but 
that  some  animals  had  become  carnivorous  (flesh-eating)  ? 
This  lamentation  agrees  most  remarkablj'  with  the  expectation 
of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  that,  when  the  golden  age  of  the  futui*e 
dawned,  tiie  beasts  of  prey  would  forget  their  savage  nature, 
the  wolf  would  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the*  lion  would  eat  hay 
like  the  ox.^ 

But,  however  great  the  difl(Brence  may  be  in  the  special 
views  of  the  two  authors,  whose  work  is  combined  in  the  story 
of  the  flood,  the  leading  thought  of  both  is  the  same  ;  namely, 
that  God  punished  the  sins  of  the  world  by  a  flood.  We  must 
dwell  upon  this  matter  at  some  length,  for  in  every  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  we  shall  find  the  idea  that  God  punishes  men 
for  their  unrighteousness  by  disasters  which  are  not  the  natural 
consequences  of  their  sins,  but  are  only  attached  to  them  as 
penalties  by  God's  good  pleasure.  Once  for  all,  we  must 
stamp  this  idea  as  superstitious ;  and  how  injurious  to  true 
piety  and  pure  morality  this  supei*stition  is,  we  shall  have  many 
opportunities  of  remarking  in  tlie  course  of  our  work. 

The  belief  that  every  disaster  was  a  declaration  of  God's 
displeasure  might  very  easily  arise  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
mutual  connection  and  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of  nature 
were  unknown,  and  the  immediate  activitj^  of  some  deity  and 
the  revelation  of  his  will  was  seen  in  ever}'thing.  Then,  as 
we  saw  in  the  story  of  Cain,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
earth  refused  to  yield  her  fVuit  to  one  who  had  murdered  his 
brother,  so  that  he  would  plough  and  sow  in  vain.  Then,  as 
the  same  story  teaches  us,  the  phenomena  of  nature  might  be 
regarded  as  warnings  and. as  omens.  Then,  a  revelation  of 
the  wrath  of  tlie  deity  might  be  found  in  eveiy  failure  of  the 
crops  through  drought  or  any  other  misfortune,  in  ever}'  storm 
that  strandei]  vessels  and  overturned  dwellings,  in  ever}'  fever, 
in  every  disaster,  and  in  everytliing  which  was  not  underatoo<l 
but  had  a  threatening  aspect,  such  as  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
the  appearance  of  a  comet ;  while  pleasant  sunshine,  balmy 
showers,  recovery  fron  sickness,  in  a  word  all  that  was 
favorable  and  pleasant  to  man,  was  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Supreme  Being  was  well  disposed  towards  him.  No  one  can 
seriously  hold  this  opinion  now.  We  have  learned  the  causes 
of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  therefore  see  no 
signs  of  God's  pleasure  or  displeasure  in  them  ;  for  now  that 

&  Gen  i.  39.  _  .    -        a  Jsaiah  xi.  6-9. 
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we  can  imitate  the  lightning  on  a  small  scale  by  the  electiical 
machine,  and  can  guide  it  by  conductors  where  we  will ;  now 
that  we  can  draw  up  storm-charts  and  can  predict  successfully 
the  direction  and  the  strength  of  the  wind  a  day  beforehand, 
by  the  aeroclinoscope ;  now  that  we  have  dis<>overed  means  of 
preventing  or  curing  so  many  diseases,  and  arm  ourselves 
against  small-pox  by  vaccination,  or  extinguish  pain  by  chlo- 
roform ;  now  tliat  the  science  of  agiiculture  has  placed  so  many 
means  in  our  hands  of  making  the  eai-th  more  fruitful ;  now 
that  the  invention  of  the  locomotive  and  the  steamboat  is 
making  famine  ever  more  rare,  b}'  making  it  easier  to  bring 
tlie  necessaries  of  life  fVom  one  place  to  another;  in  such 
times  as  these,  it  will  not  do  to  look  for  i  sign  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure in  the  misfortunes  of  which  we  know  the  causes,  and 
which  we  have  therefore  found  the  means  of  resisting ;  and  it 
is  mere  folly  for  a  man  to  consider  himself  particular!}'  virtuous 
and  a  darling  child  of  providence,  because  he  enjoys  excep- 
tional prosper!  t}'. 

The  belief  that  God's  anger  and  his  pleasure  are  revealed 
:n  events  which  are  propitious  or  the  reverse  to  us,  was  the 
result  of  the  primitive  nature-worship,  in  which  the  deit}'  was 
identified  with  visible  objects  or  with  powers  of  nature,  a  form 
of  worship  from  which  the  Israelite  began  to  shake  hun- 
self  free  when  he  uttered  his  behef  that  God  made  heaven 
and  earth,  but  from  the  influence  of  which  he  was  never  able 
altogether  to  withdraw  himself,  any  more  than  many  of  those 
who  live  in  our  own  times  can  do  so  now. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  story  of  the  flood  is  therefore  wrong, 
and  so  we  cannot  give  any  high  position  to  the  legend  itself. 

And  yet  the  story  is  a  veiy  striking  picture  of  what  God, 
the  almighty  ruler,  is  ever  doing.  Whole  worlds  are  brought 
to  destruction  by  him.  Egypt  was  once  the  seat  of  a  mighty 
kingdom,  in  which  art  and  science  flourished.  What  is  there 
left  of  it?  P}Tamids  and  obelisks,  sphinxes  and  ruins,  call 
ip  the  past  before  the  mind  of  the  inquirer;  but  where  is 
Eg3^ptian  society  ?  Gone !  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were  once 
the  centres  of  the  whole  world,  where  men  thought  and  worked 
and  strove.  And  now  their  remains,  which  the  sands  of  the 
desert  have  kept  buried  ages  long,  are  being  laboriously  dug 
out,  and  are  telling  us  of  a  past  that  has  gone  by  so  utterly, 
that  it  was  long  supposed  to  have  vanished  and  left  no  trace 
behind.  Where  is  the  ancient  world  of  Rome  and  Greece? 
The  relics  it  has  left  behind  are  many,  but  it  has  passed  awa} 
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itself.  And  so  we  maj  see  even  now  that  the  very  centi-es  of 
haman  life  are  sometimes  swept  away  as  b}^  a  flood. 

Wh}'  is  this?  Wh3'  have  the  ancient  worlds,  with  all  their 
culture  and  development,  passed  away?  Is  it  because  they 
had  fallen  out  of  tiie  march  of  progress  and  had  sunk  into 
corruption?  Is  it  because  they  had  forgotten  God?  We 
cannot  boldly  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  or 
ascribe  the  destruction  of  these  worlds  to  tlioir  sins  alone ;  for 
so  man}*  things  work  together  to  bring  about  the  fall  of  a 
nation,  and  among  these  causes  there  are  many  which  have 
no  connection  with  its  moral  condition.  But,  whatever  it  may 
be  to  which  we  ascribe  these  great  events,  it  seems  as  if  God 
were  always  doing  his  work  over  again.  He  builds  up  and 
then  casts  down  again,  to  raise  a  new  world  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  old. 

And  this  is  certain,  that  where  men  have  forgotten  God ; 
where  culture  and  the  sense  of  ai-tistic  beauty  are  not  accom- 
panied by  moral  elevation,  but  onl}-  serve  to  give  empire  to 
refined  forms  of  sin ;  there  sooner  or  later  the  varnish  .is 
rubbed  ofl',  and  the  mouldeiing  structure  is  revealed ;  there 
thrones  are  overturned  and  peoples  humbled ;  there  the  old 
order  of  things  is  swept  away  to  make  room  for  something 
better ;  and  so  a  stem  sentence,  a  judgment  of  God,  goes  out 
over  the  world. 

Most  men  think  but  little  of  all  this.  They  trifle  away  the 
hours,  ^^  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  mar- 
riage," *  till  the  day  of  reckoning  comes.  They  say,  in  deeds 
if  not  in  words,  "  It  will  last  our  time!  We  shall  be  gone 
when  the  deluge  comes ! "    Until  the  deluge  really  comes. 

There  are  but  few  who  believe  in  the  judgment  of  God,  and 
while  the  world  around  them  takes  no  notice  of  it  and  disguises 
even'  danger,  they  see  it  drawing  nigh.  They  are,  like  Enoch 
and  Noah,  the  preachers  of  righteousness,'^  and  when  they 
are  disbelieved,  they  build,  for  themselves  and  for  those  of 
kindred  spirit,  tlie  ark  of  the  inner  life  with  God,  and  there 
they  are  lelivered  from  the  judgment. 

2  Uke  ZTii.  87.  >  9  Peter  u.  6.    Juds  ty.  14,  15. 
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Chapter  VII. 

GOD'S  COVENANT  WITH  NOAH. 

Gbk.  IX.  1-17. 

THE  subject  of  this  chapter  is  connected  immediatelj  with 
that  of  the  last,  for  it  is  itself  a  part  of  the  stor^'  of  the 
flood.  We  have  s^en  how  the  writer  who  uses  Yahweh  as  the 
name  of  his  god,  and  distinguishes  between  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  makes  Noah  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  as  soon  as 
he  has  come  out  of  the  ark,  upon  which  Yahweh  determines 
never  again  to  destroj'  the  world.  Now  the  other  nan*ator, 
the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  Origins,"  knows  nothing  of  this 
sacrifice,  but  makes  God  bless  Noah  and  his  famil}*,  as  soon 
as  they  have  left  the  ark,  on  which  occasion  he  gives  them 
certain  commandments  to  observe,  together  with  a  promise  of 
his  favor  accompanied  by  a  certain  sign.  Both  the  command- 
ments and  the  sign  are  of  sufficient  impoilance  to  deserve 
special  attention. 

When  Ood  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  he  said,  as  he  had 
done  when  first  he  circated  man,^  "  Be  fruitful  and  multiply 
and  fill  the  earth.  All  beasts  of  the  field  and  all  birds  shall 
be  in  fear  and  dread  of  you,  and  all  creeping  things  and  all 
fishes  shall  be  in  your  power."  All  this  had  been  so  from  the 
beginning,  for  even  then  man  had  received  dominion  over  the 
animal  woald ;  but  violence  having  become  so  common  both 
amongst  men  and  beasts,  this  lordship  was  no  longer  to  lie 
peacefullj'  acknowledged,  but  was  to  rest  upon  the  four  of  man 
entertained  b}'  the  animals;  and  since  some  of  them  had 
become  carnivorous,  they  were  henceforth  to  stand  in  a  differ- 
ent relation  to  man  as  well  as  to  each  other ;  for  whereas 
grains  and  herbs  merely  had  been  given  him  as  food  at  the 
creation,  he  was  henceforth  to  be  allowed  to  cat  flesh  as  well. 
God  gave  him  permission  to  do  so  in  these  words :  ''  Every- 
thing in  which  there  is  a  living  soul  shall  be  food  for  30U.  I 
have  given  it  3'ou  as  I  have  given  you  the  grains."  One 
limitation  only  man  must  be  content  to  accept.  He  must  not 
eat  flesh  in  which  there  was  still  life,  that  is  blood. 

Two  points  in  this  story  call  for  our  attention.  In  the  first 
place  the  wnter  does  not  make  the  smallest  distinction  between 
I  Genesis  i.  28. 
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dean  and  unclean  animals ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure  from  this 
that  the  distinction  was  not  known  to  him.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  he  did  not  suppose  the  custom  of  abstaining  from  the  flesh 
of  certain  animals  to  be  so  ancient  as  the  other  writer  thought 
it,  when  he  made  Noah  save  seven  pair  of  the  clean  animals, 
and  only  one  pair  of  the  unclean. 

The  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  appears 
to  us  a  very  curious  one,  in  many  respects.  No  doubt  we  too 
are  accustomed  to  avoid  using  the  flesh  of  some  animals  for 
food,  though  it  is  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  —  horse-flesh 
for  instance.  But  we  should  never  ihinJv  of  making  it  a  reli- 
gious duty  to  refrain  from  it.  To  do  so,  however,  was  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  for  then  all  kinds  of  things,  that 
seem  to  us  to  have  no  soi*t  of  connection  with  religion,  were 
commanded  in  God's  name.  The  origin  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  animals  in  Israel  is  not  known  with 
certainty.  The  rule^  given  out  by  the  priests  was  that  no 
qnadmpeds  might  be  eaten  except  tliose  that  had  a  properly 
cloven  hoof  and  chewed  the  cud ;  and  only  those  fishes  that 
had  fins  and  scales,  which  would  exclude  the  lamprey  and  the 
eel,  for  example,  as  well  as  oysters  and  all  shell-lish ;  while 
certain  kinds  of  birds  mentioned  by  name  and  all  creeping 
things  (among  which  the  weasel,  the  mouse,  the  toi-toisc,  the 
hedgeh^,  the  crocodile,  the  toad,  and  Uie  mole,  were  reckoned) 
were  unclean.  There  are  certain  differences  in  the  law  in  the 
two  versions  in  which  it  appears.  For  instance,  the  locust  is 
said  in  Leviticus  to  be  clean,  but  in  Deuteronomy  unclean. 
The  law  of  Deuteronomy  is  the  earliest,  and  dates,  as  has 
l^een  said,'  from  the  last  centurj'  before  the  captivity.  All  at- 
tempts to  find  definite  reasons  for  which  the  Israelites  pro- 
nounced some  kinds  of  animals  clean  and  others  unclean,  have 
been  unsuccessful.  It  seems  tliat  some  of  the  unclean  animals 
inspired  them  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  that  they  considered 
others,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  unwholesome,  and  tliat  others 
again  accidentally  gave  tiiem  the  impression  of  being  unclean. 
llius  habit  gradually  established  the  distinction,  until  the 
priests  confirmed  it  by  attaching  a  religious  meaning  to  it,  and 
commanding  its  observance  as  a  religious  duty.  Though  some 
of  the  Israelites  believed  this  law  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  human 
race,  our  writer  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  so  he  made  God  give  Noah  all  kinds  of  animaJa 
<br  food. 

>  Deut«ronomj,  x!y.  4-20.    Leviticus  xi.  1-3L  *  See  p.  98. 
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We  must  next  consider  the  proliibition :  '*  You  must  not. 
eat  the  flesh  with  its  soul,  that  is  its  blood."  This  command- 
ment is  often  repeated  in  the  religious  laws  of  the  Israehtes/ 
and  on  one  occasion  the  blood  of  all  four-footed  beasts  and  all 
birdsf*  is  expressly  mentioned,  while  that  of  fishes  is  not 
spoken  of.  During  the  six  centuries  that  passed  between  the 
time  when  this  prohibition  was  made  a  part  of  the  Law,  and 
the  founding  of  Christianity,  it  had  taken  such  deep  root  in 
the  Jewish  mind,  that  the  question  as  to  eating  blood,  and 
meat  with  the  blood  in  it,  was  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  dif- 
ferences which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  Christians 
who  had  been  Jews  with  those  who  had  been  heathens.'  It 
is  well  known,  too,  how  strictly  the  Jews  of  our  own  time  still 
observe  this  rule,  as  well  as  the  other  laws  about  what  may 
be  eaten.  In  order  that  the  blood  may  flow  ofl'  properly  when 
animals  are  killed  for  food,  the  slaughtering  is  not  left  to  an3' 
one  who  happens  to  consider  himself  fit  for  the  occupation, 
but  the  Jew  butchers  have  to  call  in  the  "master"  to  kill 
their  meat.  This  master  must  have  passed  an  examination  in 
his  art,  and  is  called  to  a  community  as  butcher  (shochet) . 
The  knife  that  he  uses  for  his  work  must  always  be  examined, 
and  passed  by  a  rabbi.  Not  onl}'  must  it  be  sharp  and 
two-edged,  but  there  must  not  be  the  smallest  notch  on  it, 
both  to  avoid  giving  the  animal  any  unnecessary  pain,  and  to 
allow  the  blood  to  flow  off"  without  the  smallest  obstacle. 
Want  of  skill  in  sharpening  the  knife  makes  a  Jewish  master 
worthless,  and  a  few  slips  in  this  pailicular  soon  cause  him  to 
be  deposed. 

We  do  not  find  the  same  horror  of  the  use  of  blood  among 
all  ancient  peoples,  for  in  making  treaties  it  was  by  no  means 
unconunon  to  diink  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice,  and  in  our  own 
times  even,  travellers  tell  us  of  uncivilized  nations,  such  as 
the  Abyssinians,  who,  when  hungry,  sometimes  cut  pieces  of 
flesh  out  of  hving  cattle  and  eat  them,  all  hot  and  bleetling, 
as  a  dainty.  Even  the  ancient  Israelites  did  not  always  re- 
frain from  this  practice,  but  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
dissuaded  from  it,  and  did  not  really  approve  of  it.*  Now  in 
our  story  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  commandment  not  to 
eat  blood,  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  ancient  modes  of 
thought;  for  not  only  men,  but  animals  also,  were  thought 
of  as  having  souls.     Killing  an  animal  therefore   is   called 

I  Deuteronomy  xii.  16,  23,  24  ;  xv.  23.  Leviticus  iii.  17  ;  vii.  26,  27  ; 
»-«^.  10-14;  xix.  26.  a  i^vitlcus  vii.  26. 

Acts  XV.  20,  29.  *  1  Samuel  xiv.  32  ff.    After  an  amended  veisSon. 
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**  smiting  the  soul  of  an  animal ; "  *  and  since  they  believed  that 
every  animal  had  a  soul,  they  felt  a  kind  of  reverence  towards 
it.  This  belief  explains  many  of  the  customs  of  uncivilized 
peoples  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  for  instance  their  dislike 
of  pronouncing  the  name  of  any  beast  of  which  they  are  afraid  ; 
the  practice,  when  they  have  hunted  and  killed  an  animal,  of 
asking  it  to  foi^ve  them,  and  even  pacifj'lng  it  with  sacrifices ; 
and  ^e  worship  addressed  to  all  sorts  of  animals.  It  was 
very  natural  for  people  to  think  that  the  soul  was  connected 
with  the  bloo<l ;  for  when  the  blood  of  man  or  beast  was  shed 
the  breathing  ceased,  aiid  the  life  departed,  and  the  obvious 
inference  was  that  the  blood  was  the  seat  of  tlie  principle  of 
life,  that  is  the  soul.  It  was  this  idea,  too,  that  led  the  Israel- 
ites to  refrain  from  using  the  blood  of  animals  for  food,  until 
at  last  the  Law  commanded  this  abstinence  in  the  name  of 
God.  Ailer  that  it  passed  into  a  cominandmcnt  that  every 
one  observed  mechanically,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  grounds  on  which  it  rested. 

These  remarks  have  interrupted  us  in  the  middle  of  our 
account  of  what  God  said  to  Noah  and  his  family  ;  but  that 
which  follows  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  sub- 
jects of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  As  far  as  it  concerns 
the  commandments,  the  whole  speech  runs  as  follows  : 
"  Be  fruitful  and  fill  the  earth.  Fear  of  you  shall  come  upon 
all  the  animals.  You  have  power  over  them.  You  are  even 
free  henceforth  to  eat  the  flesh  of  all  that  has  life,  as  well  as 
grains  and  herbs,  as  long  as  you  do  not  eat  the  blood,  for  the 
soul  of  the  animal  is  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  protect 
your  soul  (or  3'our  life)  I  shall  demand  your  blood  from  any 
one  who  sheds  it.  Whether  it  be  a  beast  or  one  of  3'our 
feUow-men,  he  must  pa}-  back  the  soul  of  a  man  which  he  has 
taken  awaj-.  Whoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  b}'  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed,  for  God  made  man  after  his  likeness.  And 
as  for  you,  increase  and  fill  the  earth." 

In  opposition,  then,  to  the  blood  of  animals,  which  might 
be  shed  without  fear,  the  blood  of  man  was  holy  and  invio- 
lable. Murder,  therefore,  was  punished  in  the  Israelite  laws 
by  death, ^  not  because  of  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  man 
who  robbed  his  neighbor  of  life,  but  simply  because  com- 
pensation must  be  paid  for  the  soul  that  had  been  destroyed. 
And  this  is  why  it  made  no  difierence  whether  a  man  had 

1  Leviticus  xxiv.  18.    After  an  amended  version. 
3  Exodus  xxi.  12.     Uviticus  xxiv.  17,  21,  22. 
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killed  another  on  purpose  or  b}*  accident.  In  either  case  he 
had  forfeited  his  life.  Even  an  animal,  that  had  killed  a 
Dian,  must  be  stoned.^ 

This  last  practice  appears  very  absurd  to  us ;  but  it  was 
not  confined  to  a  high  antiquit3\  In  Christian  countries, 
and  even  in  Western  Europe,  many  an  animal  has  been 
bmught  to  Justice  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  for  killing  a 
man.  As  late  as  in  1486,  the  hangman  of  Ypres,  in  Flanders, 
was  ordered  to  execute  a  boar  upon  the  scaffold,  because  it 
had  killed  a  child. 

So,  if  a  man  had  killed  any  one,  on  purpose  or  by  accident, 
he  had  forfeited  his  own  life.  I'he  blood  that  had  been  shed 
ciied  out  for  a  recompense,  and  it  was  the  dnt}'  of  the  nearest 
relative  to  demand  the  debt  by  8la3ing  the  murderer.  Foi 
this  reason  he  was  called  the  blood-redeemer^  for  the  Hebrew 
word  must  be  so  translated,  not  Mood-avenger.  The  redeemer 
was  not  onl}-  allowed  but  obliged  to  destroy'  the  murderer. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  follow  the  practice  of  other  nations, 
sometimes  adopted  doubtless  in  Israel  too,  and  accept  a 
ransom  in  money.  To  do  so  was  a  sin  ;  for  when  blood  was 
shed  it  defiled  the  land,  and  the  stain  could  only  be  washed 
out  by  the  blood  of  the  murderer ;  *  for  man  was  made  after 
the  image  of  God,  and  was  therefore  inviolable.  The  god  of 
Israel  was  a  stern  god,  and  no  one  who  marred  his  likeness 
could  escape  his  punishment. 

The  difference,  however,  between  a  man  who  had  killed 
his  neighbor  intentionally  and  one  who  had  accidentally 
caused  the  death  of  some  one  —  possibly  his  dearest  friend  — 
was  so  obvious  that  a  natural  feeling  of  fairness  required 
some  softening  of  this  stern  law.  There  were  certain  places 
of  refuge,  therefore.  In  the  earliest  times  this  privilege 
belonged  to  the  temples,  and  the  altar  csijeciall}'  protected 
the  murderer.  AfU^wards,  when  the  number  of  sanctuaries 
was  limited,  there  were  certain  cities  of  refuge  in  which  any 
one  who  had  killed  a  man,  without  any  guilt  on  his  own  part, 
might  sojourn.  But  if  any  one  had  committed  a  murder  out 
of  hatred,  it  was  no  use  his  escaping  to  one  of  these  cities, 
for  he  was  given  up  to  the  blood-redeemer,  and  was  killed 
by  him.  His  life  was  protected  onty  if  he  was  guiltless,  and 
in  that  case  he  might  go  back  in  safety  to  his  own  home,  on 
the  death  of  the  high-priest.' 

The  expression:  "Whoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  by 

1  Exodus  xxi.  28-32.  ^  Numbers  xxxv.  31-34. 

*  Deuteronomy  jpix.  ).-13.    Numbers  xxxv.  9-3'4. 
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man  shall  his  blood  be  shed,  because  he  is  miide  after  the 
image  of  God,"  is  frequently  quoted  in  defence  of  capiUil 
punishment  as  the  legal  penalt}-  for  murder.  Of  course,  if 
we  are  to  frame  our  penal  code  after  the  model  of  that  of 
Israel,  this  is  all  fair;  but  in  that  case  we  are  bound  to 
execntc  any  animal  that  has  killed  a  man  :  for  if  we  recognize 
a  certain  commandment  as  divine,  and  therefore  binding 
upon  us  as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  was  given,  we  have  no 
right  to  observe  one  half  of  it  and  throw  the  other  half  to 
the  winds.  But  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  words  of  the 
.  Bible  are  abused.  However  useful  the  law  that  the  murderer 
must  be  punished  b}-  death  ma}'  have  been  in  ancient  times, 
it  must  not  be  accepted  and  observed  as  a  divine  law  b}'  us. 

The  later  Rabbis  increased  the  commandments  about 
r.'.'itaining  from  blood  and  the  inviolability  of  human  life  to 
the  number  of  seven.  To  these  they  added :  obedience  to 
the  authorities,  and  pi-ohibition  of  blasphemy,  idolatry,  incest, 
and  theft.  They  called  these  the  Noachic  commandments, 
and  considered  that  ever}"  one,  whether  Jew  or  heathen,  ww 
bound  to  observe  them,  inasmuch  as  the}'  had  been  issufid 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law.  P^or  this  rcas(»n 
they  were  imposed  upon  the  so-called  "  proselytes  of  tlie 
gate,"  that  is,  the  heathens  who  had  half  gone  over  to  Juda- 
ism. All  this,  however,  only  dates  from  a  period  centuries 
later  than  the  Babylonian  captivit} . 

Such  was  man's  side  of  the  covenant,  and  God,  on  his 
part,  promised  that  he  would  never  send  a  flood  of  waters 
upon  the  earth  again.  As  a  token  of  this  covenant  he  made 
the  rainbow  that,  whenever  he  gathered  the  clouds  together 
over  the  earth,  it  might  appear  to  remind  him  of  his  promise, 
which  was  to  hold  good  for  ever. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  splendid  a  phenomenon  as 
the  rainbow  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  peoples  ol 
antiquity.  The  cause  of  its  appearance  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  understood,  but  it  was  observed  that  it  was  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  rain.  This  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of 
speculations,  and  the  rainbow,  consequently,  plays  a  part  in 
the  mythologies  of  many  nations.  It  is  often  called  the 
bridge  by  which  the  gods  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth, 
or  by  which  the  souls  of  the  departed  reach  the  abode  of 
bliss.  This  idea  is  not  found  among  the  Israelites.  In  our 
Btory  the  "bow  of  God,"  is  the  sign  of  the  covenant;  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  was  intended  to  reassure  mankmd. 
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According  to  the  Israelites,  the  rainbow  no  more  s.erved  thia 
puqjose  than  did  the  sign  of  which  Yahweh  spoke  to  Cain ; 
but  just  as  the  latter  was  meant  to  warn  any  one  who  was 
about  to  raise  his  hand  against  Cain  or  the  Cainites,*  so  the 
former  was  meant  to  remind  God  of  his  promise.  ^^  hat 
childhke  ideas  of  God  people  had  in  ancient  timefi  !  As  if 
the  memory  of  the  deity  needed  to  be  refreshed  in  this  way. 

In  their  expectations  as  to  the  future,  then,  the  two 
authors  who  tell  us  about  the  flood  are  quite  agreed.  They 
do  not  expect  that  such  an  all-destroying  flood  will  ever  come 
upon  the  earth  again ;  but  they  cherish  this  belief  upon  very 
different  grounds :  or  rather,  they  ascribe  very  different 
motives  to  their  god  in  giving  this  promise.  According  to 
the  one,  God's  motive  is  humiliating  enough  to  man:  viz., 
that  he  is  really  incorrigible  ;  while  the  other  rises  to  a  higher 
point  of  view,  and  ascribes  to  God  good- will  towards  all  that 
Uves,  both  man  and  beast ;  while  the  life  of  man,  who  is  made 
after  his  image,  is  inviolable.  In  this  he  approaches  to  some 
extent  the  position  of  Jesus,  who  dared  to  call  God,  Father, 
and  reverenced  in  man,  in  spite  of  all  his  shortcomings  and 
all  his  want  of  holiness,  the  child  of  God. 


After  the  story  of  the  flood  conies  that  of  Noah's  drunken- 
n«jss  and  his  cursing  Canaan.  It  is  from  the  same  hand  as 
the  account  of  the  flood  in  which  the  name  of  Yahweh  is  used, 
tie  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals  made, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  mentioned.  We  shall  speak  of  it 
afterwards  in  another  connection. 


Chapter  VIII. 

NIMKOD. 

Gen.  X.  &-12. 

I'N  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  there  rise,  not  far  from  each 
J.  other,  two  great  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
The  Euphrates,  which  rises  north  of  the  other,  takes  a  wide 
sweep  to  the  west,  round  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  while 
the  Tigris  fl<^ws  south-east  from  the  first.     Then  they  both 

1  See  pp.  64,  59. 
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flow  through  a  plain,  a  considerable  height  above  the  lev(  I 
of  the  sea,  some  parts  of  which,  especially  near  the  banks  c4 
the  rivers,  are  moderately  fertile,  thongh  the  rest  of  the  tei- 
ritory  between  the  two  streams  is  diy  and  barren.  This 
region  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Mesopotamia,  that  is,  the 
country  between  the  rivers.  This  district,  together  with 
that  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Ass3'rians,  whose  capital,  Nineveh,  was  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  this  river.  On  issuing  from  this  region  the  two 
rivers  approach  pretty  close  together  and  then  part  again ; 
and  so,  sometimes  nearer  and  sometimes  further  from  each 
other,  flow  on  in  the  same  direction  until  they  pour  them- 
selves into  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  fruitful  plain  stretches  down 
from  the  place  where  the  two  streams  approach  each  other 
most  closelj'.  It  is  called  the  plain  of  Shinear,  that  is,  again 
"  of  the  two  rivers,"  and  was  inhabited  by  the  Babylonians.^ 

From  the  eighth  century  before  Christ  onwards  the  Isra- 
ehtes  came  into  very  close  contact  with  both  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  they 
felt  an  interest  in  the  earliest  history  of  their  countries. 

The  following  account  is  given  us  by  one  of  them  :  — 

Nimrod,  the  Ethiopian,  was  the  first  tyrant  upon  earth. 
He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  face  of  Yahweh ;  and 
that  is  the  origin  of  the  proverbial  expression:  *'a  hunter 
like  Nimrod  before  Yahweh."  He  ruled  at  first  over  Babel, 
£rech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinear.  Then  he 
went  to  Assyria,  and  built  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-Ir,  Calah,  and 
Resen,  which  is  situated  between  Nineveh  and  Calah,  —  this 
is  the  great  city. 

What  is  told  us  of  Nimrod  in  this  passage  does  not  give 
OS  a  very  favorable  impression  of  him,  and  we  cannot  bo 
surprised  that  the  later  Jewish  writers  draw  a  portrait  which 
is  an^-thing  but  flattering  of  this  first  tyrant  and  mighty 
hunter.  One  of  them  (Flavins  Josephus*)  combines  the 
story  of  the  tower  of  Babel  with  this  notice  of  Nimrod,  and 
represents  him  as  having  tried  to  cany-  heaven  by  stoim, 
and  as  having  been  slain  by  the  wrath  of  God  in  punish- 
ment for  his  audacity.  All  this,  however,  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  the  old  story,  in  which  nothing  is  told  to 
the  discredit  but  ever3'thing  to  the  honor  of  Nimrod,  and  he 
is  represented  as  one  of  the  benefjactors  of  mankind.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  noble  in  hunting  or  shooting  defenceless 
game,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  in  our  daj' ;  but  to  under- 

i  See  map  1.  *  On  Josephus,  see  vol.  iii.,  Introduction  \iii. 
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Biand  the  story  of  Nimrod  we  must  imagine  a  country  thinlj 
inhabited  and  swarming  with  beasts  of  prey,  with  wolves 
lions,  tigers,  eagles,  and  serpents.  In  such  a  country  9 
powerful  and  valiant  hunter  who  risks  his  life  in  protecting 
men  and  cattle,  is  beloved  by  every  one.  It  is  but  natural 
too,  that  such  a  man,  renowned  for  his  strength  and  skill, 
honored  for  his  courage,  and  the  benefits  he  confers,  proud 
of  the  power  his  arms  have  won  for  him,  and  accustomed  to 
brave  every  danger,  should  be  the  leader  of  his  tribesmen  in 
war  and  the  umpire  of  their  disputes  in  times  of  peace,  and 
so  gradually  become  their  acknowledged  ruler.  And  though  a 
power  which  rests  on  the  sword  is  not  our  ideal,  yet  even  this 
was  a  blessing  in  ancient  times ;  for  the  political  institutions 
of  our  day  were  unknown ;  and  unless  there  were  some  one 
to  preserve  order  by  force  and  by  the  fear  which  his  person 
inspired,  a  whole  district  might  easily  fall  a  pre}-  to  strife 
and  disorder.  Hence  establishing  a  personal  rule  was  a  step 
in  the  path  of  progress  and  increased  civilization.  All  the 
influential  princes  of  antiquit}'  were  t3Tants,  mighty  hunters 
in  time  of  peace,  and  warriors  when  threatened  by  the  enemy ; 
and  the  sagas  of  the  most  different  nations  attribute  the 
slaughtering  of  monsters  and  giants  to  their  gods  and  demigods. 
Such  were  the  deeds  of  the  god  Thor  in  the  belief  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and  of  Orion  and  Herakles  (Hercules)  according  to 
the  Greeks.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  really  were 
men  who  bore  these  names,  and  that  after  their  death  they 
were  worshipped  as  gods ;  but  b}-  ascribing  such  exploits  to 
their  gods,  the  ancients  showed  how  much  they  thought  ot 
tliem,  and  how  Inghly  miglitj'  hunters  and  tyrants  were  honored. 

Now  we  understand  how  Nimrod  eonl<l  be  called  a  mighty 
huntt>r  "  before  the  face  of  Yah  well ; "  for  tliis  expression 
does  not  moan,  as  is  sometiuies  said,  a  hiniter  who  was 
rebellious  against  Yah  well,  but  a  hunter  upon  wliora  Yahweh 
looked,  tliat  is,  wliom  he  appointed  to  struggle  mightil}',  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  civilization  and  progress  in  the  coun- 
tries over  which  he  ruled. 

The  name  of  Nimrod  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered  upon 
tlie  ancient  monuments  of  Babylon  and  Assyria ;  nor  can  we 
even  explain  its  meaning  with  any  certainty-.  We  are,  there- 
fore, quite  unable  to  tell  whether  it  was  originally  the  name 
of  a  god,  a  tribe,  or  a  man ;  but  in  any  case  Nimrod  is  one 
of  those  mythical  beings  in  whose  fortunes  and  exploits  the 
history  of  a  country  is  recorded. 

Now  let  us  read  the  account  once  more:  Cush,  that  is 
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fitliiopia,  gave  Nimrod  being.  He  was  the  first  tyrant  on 
earth.  A  mighty  hunter  before  Yahweh,  he  ruled  at  first 
over  the  four  cities  or  districts  of  the  plain  of  Shinear,  and 
then  extended  his  dominion  over  the  four  great  As83'rian  cities 
which  make  up  all  together  what  is  called  ''the  great  city,*' 
for  this  seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  last  words  of  the 
passage.  The  meaning  of  the  storj'  is  this :  The  first  settled 
state  ever  founded  upon  earth  must  be  looked  for  in  Bab3io- 
nia.  This  kingdom  was  of  Ethiopian  origin,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  founded  by  a  tribe  that  had  migrated  from  Ethiopia. 
Babel  and  the  three  other  places  mentioned  were  its  principal 
cities.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Babylonian  civilization 
spread  over  Assyria,  and  thither  the  seat  of  empire  over  Asia 
was  afterwards  removed. 

This  story  agrees  with  what  the  Greek  traditions  tell  us  of 
migrations  of  the  Ethiopians  to  the  plain  of  Shinear,  in  pri- 
meval times,  and  their  expeditions  fix)m  this  country  north- 
ward ;  and  the  spread  of  the  Babylonian  civilization  over 
Assyria  is  painted  in  rich  and  varied  colors  in  all  the  legends 
of  Semiramis  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks. 
This  warlike  and  yet  voluptuous  princess  was  said  to  have 
been  married  first  to  Cannes  and  then  to  Niuus.  After  this 
second  marriage,  and  especially  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, she  conquered  half  the  world,  but  was  defeated  at  last 
by  the  Indians,  and  then  carried  up  to  heaven,  or,  according 
to  others,  murdered  b}'  her  son.  To  her  the  legends  ascribed 
not  only  all  the  conquests  of  the  Assyrians,  but  also  all  the 
magnificent  buildings  both  in  Assyria  and  in  Bal)ylouia. 
Now  the  word  Semiramis  means  ''the  high-exalted  name," 
and  is  the  appellation  of  a  goddess.  Cannes  is  the  name  of 
the  god  who  civilized  the  Babylonians,  according  to  old  Chal- 
dean myths ;  Ninus  is  a  personification  of  the  Assyrian  peo- 
ple. The  meaning  of  the  legend,  therefore,  is  as  follows : 
After  the  rude  and  warlike  people  of  Assyria  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  culture  and  religion  of  Babylon,  and  the  seat 
of  empire  had  passed  from  Babel  to  Ninevcli,  the  Assyrians 
came  forward  as  the  conqueroi's  of  the  world,  antl  not  only 
made  conquests  on  every  side,  but  also  left  traces  of  their  in- 
fluence in  countless  monuments. 

The  researches  of  later  times  have  confirmed  what  these 
legends  teach  us.  An  incredible  amount  of  labor  has  been 
expended  upon  the  examination  of  a  number  of  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  ruins ;  and  many  scholars,  of  whom  Botta,  Place, 
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Layard,  Rawlinson,  Oppert,  and  recentty  Schrader,  are  the 
best  known,  have  devoted  their  powers  to  the  difficult  task  of 
deciphering  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  gi*eat 
numbers.  Much  obscurity  still  hangs  round  this  ancient  his- 
tory, but  some  facts  at  least  have  been  disclosed ;  and  so  far 
they  agree  with  what  the  legends  tell  us. 

The  scholars  who  are  engaged  in  these  studies  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  population  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  was  made 
up  of  two  different  races,  and  that  the  original  inhabitants 
were  subjugated  b}'^  an  Ethiopian  immigration,  whose  language 
gained  the  supremacy  over  theirsv  Perhaps  the  Chaldees,  a 
tribe  of  priests  in  Babylonia,  after  whom  the  whole  nation  is 
commonl}'^  called  that  of  the  Chaldees,  were  the  remains  of 
these  ancient  inhabitants.  About  the  year  2300,  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod,  as  we  might  call  the  old  Chaldean  monarchy, 
according  to  the  stor\'  in  Genesis  x.,  was  already  established 
in  the  plain  of  Shinear.  The  chief  god  was  the  same  Cannes 
with  whom  we  met  in  the  legends  of  Semiramis.  Amongst 
the  other  gods,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter, 
were  Bel,  Mylitta,  and  Dagan,  and  their  worship  was  often  of 
a  very  immoral  character.  In  the  eighteenth  century  before 
Christ,  the  old  Chaldean  monarchy  had  fallen  into  decay,  and 
in  the  seventeenth  it  was  conquered  by  the  £g3'ptians,  under 
whose  supremacy  Assyria  gradually  arose,  until  its  monarchs, 
during  the  same  period  as  that  in  which  the  IsraeUtes  came 
out  of  Eg3'pt,  made  themselves  masters  of  Babel,  and  ruled 
the  whole  ' '  land  of  the  two  rivers  "  from  Nineveh.  Thus 
*'  Nimrod  went  to  AssjTia."  We  shall  come  upon  this 
Assyrian  empire  again  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Israelites,  and  shall  see  how  great  an  influence  it  exercised 
upon  them,  both  by  its  religion  and  its  arms. 

Once  more  let  the  figure  of  Nimrod  rise  before  us,  as  it  is 
here  described.  He  is  not  an  attractive  figure  —  this  mighty 
hunter,  this  despotic  niler !  Conscious  strength  and  courage 
Are  seated  on  his  brow.  He  rescues  the  flock  from  the  claws 
of  the  dreaded  lion.  He  enables  the  industrious  to  cultivate 
their  land,  and  equip  their  fishing  boats  in  peace.  He  pro- 
mulgates laws  and  preserves  order.  Woe  to  the  man  who 
seizes  his  neighbor's  wife  or  who  sla3-s  his  brother !  The  ruler's 
grasp  is  upon  him,  he  has  hurled  him  to  the  ground,  he  has 
struck  him  dead  !  Woe  to  the  man  who  attacks  him  himself ! 
He  leaves  no  injury  unavenged.  It  needs  but  little  provocation 
to  make  him  slay  the  offender.     So  a  heavy  price  is  paid  for 
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safety,  since  freedom  is  thrown  into  fetters.  The  rule  of  the 
wild  beasts  is  changed  for  that  of  a  man,  ai  d  a  man  ma}'  be 
more  terrible  than  a  wild  beast,  in  his  rage. 

But  the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice,  even  after  a  rude 
fashion,  paves  the  way  to  development  in  every  direction.  It 
is  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  a  healthy  society ; 
and  the  second  step  is  soon  made  by  the  people,  and  this  is 
followed  by  others  yet.  Let  no  one  despise  the  day  of  small 
things !  Nimrod  a  tyrant  and  a  might}'  hunter !  Yes,  but 
before  Yahweh's  face.  God,  who  created  all  that  is  good, 
makes  use  even  of  tyrants  to  realize  his  ends.  They  may 
be  the  forerunners  of  better  and  gentler  times. 


Chapter  IX. 

THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

Gen.  XI.  1-9. 

ON  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Babylon  proper,  on  the  spot  marked  Borsippa  on 
our  map,  the  traveller  may  still  see  a  mighty  ruin  which  rears 
itself  above  the  naked  plain  around,  and  serves  as  a  land-mark 
to  the  wandering  shepherds.  It  is  the  basis,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  height,  of  a  colossal  building,  a  small  part  of  the 
fii-st  stor}'  of  which  still  crowns  it.  This  ruin  is  known  amongst 
the  people  of  the  countrj'  as  '^  the  mountain  of  Nunrod."  It 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Bel,  formerly  one  of  the 
most  enormous  buildings  of  the  magnificent  Bab3ion.  Ancient 
writers  vie  with  each  other  in  describing  its  glories.  It  was  a 
four-cornered  building  of  baked  clay  bricks  cemented  with 
asphalt,  in  which  the  sun'ounding  plain  is  very  rich.  This 
gigantic  basis  measured  a  hundred  and  fifty  yaixis  each  way ; 
and  a  tower  rose  from  it  in  eight  stories,  each  smaller  than 
the  one  below  it,  to  a  height  that  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
great  Eg3'ptian  p^'ramids.  The  building  was  for  the  most 
part  solid  right  through,  and  a  sloping  passage  that  swept  in 
wide  circles  round  it  conducted  those  who  desired  to  asv^nd 
the  tower,  to  its  upper  portions.  In  the  top  story,  however 
there  was  a  chamber  where  stood  a  golden  altar,  and  a  bee 
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prepared  for  the  god  Bel.  In  the  bottom  story,  too,  there 
was  a  chamber,  in  which  was  a  golden  image  of  the  same  or 
another  god  in  a  sitting  posture,  witli  a  throne  and  footstool 
also  made  of  gold.  Before  this  image  stood  an  altar  upon 
which,  when  tlic  j'carly  feast  of  Bel  came  round,  thousands  of 
pounds  of  incense  were  consumed.  The  idea  of  the  ai'chitects 
in  raising  the  temple  of  their  god  to  such  an  enormous  height, 
and  preparing  a  residence  for  him  at  its  summit,  appears  to 
have  been  that  Bel  onl}'  visited  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
and  could  therefore  stay  upon  the  cool  heights  of  this  artiflcial 
mountain,  but  not  in  the  warmer  air  at  its  foot. 

As  soon  as  the  Israelites  had  any  communications  with 
Babel,  as  they  certainly  had  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  and 
probably  still  earlier,  they  would  of  course  become  acquainted, 
amongst  other  things,  w^ith  this  colossal  building.  As  usual, 
they  gave  free  play  to  their  imagination  in  connection  with  it, 
and  clothed  their  ideas  on  the  subject  in  the  form  of  a  narra- 
tive. One  of  them  borrowed  the  material  for  his  story,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  name  Babel,  which  seems  really  to 
mean  "god's  gate,"  but  which  he  translated  "confusion." 
The  following  legend,  accordingly,  came  into  existence :  — 

In  primeval  times  i)eople  all  spoke  the  same  language  ;  and 
were  therefore  able  to  live  together.  Accordingl}-,  they  all 
went  from  the  land  of  Ararat  towards  the  east,  and  so  came 
to  the  plain  of  Shinear.  When  they  had  settled  there  they 
discovered  the  art  of  baking  clay  into  bricks,  and  using 
asphalt  for  cement.  Delighted  with  their  discover}',  they 
said  to  one  another,  "Come!  Let  us  build  a  citj^  and  a 
tower,  the  top  of  which  shall  reach  to  heaven !  So  will  our 
fame  be  known,  and  we  shall  not  be  scattered  all  over  the 
earth."  Then  thej-  set  to  work  at  once.  But  Yahweh  came 
<lown  from  heaven  to  see  what  this  city  and  tower  really  were, 
that  mankind  was  so  busy  building,  and  when  he  had  seen 
what  they  were  doing,  he  said,  "  See  now  !  All  mankind  are 
but  one  nation,  and  they  all  speak  tlie  same  language.  This 
is  only  the  beginning  of  what  the^'  will  undertake  ;  and  unless 
a  stop  is  put  to  it,  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  them  back, 
in  future,  from  an^'thing  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to  do. 
Come,  then,  let  us  go  down  and  throw  their  language  into 
confusion,  that  they  may  no  longer  understand  each  other ! " 
So  Yahweh  scattered  them  thence  over  all  the  eaith,  and  they 
stopped  building  the  city ;  and  it  received  the  name  of  Babei 
(confusion) ,  because  it  was  there  that  Yahweh  had  confused 
the  languages  of  men,  and  scattered  them  over  the  earth. 
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The  chief  point  in  this  story  is  the  writer's  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  the  languages  of  the  various  peoples. 
The  subject  is  cei-tainly  well  worth  thinking  about,  and  endeav- 
oring to  understand.  *'  How  is  it,"  we  ask,  "  that  we  speak 
English,  and  our  neighbors  German,  French,  or  Dutch?  How 
is  it  that  such  an  enonnoiis  number  of  languages  arc  spoken 
in  different  parts  of  the  world?  How  are  wc  to  explain  the 
fact  that  the  natives  of  every  part  of  the  same  country-  even, 
and  we  might  ahnost  say  of  every  town  or  village,  speak 
different  dialects,  so  that  their  pronunciation  or  way  of  speak- 
ing often  shows  us  where  they  come  from? "  The  students  of 
the  science  of  philology  are  attempting  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, and  many  others  on  the  same  subject,  and  they  have 
already  bestowed  a  vast  amount  of  labor  uiK)n  them.  This 
science,  like  so  many  others,  has  made  rapid  progress  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  such  scholars  as  Grimm,  Bopp, 
R^nan,  and  Max  Miiller,  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  greatest, 
have  already  done  much  towards  bringing  this  mysterious 
question  somewhat  nearer  a  solution.  It  is  an  excessively 
complicated  subject,  and  scholars  are  not  yet  agreed  even 
upon  some  of  the^  fundamental  |x>ints.  For  instance,  while 
some  believe  that  one  original  language  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  world,  or  at  all  events  that  several  hun- 
dred roots  of  words  are  common  to  them  all,  there  are  others 
who  declare  that  languages  having  nothing  in  common  with  each 
other  have  risen  among  the  various  races  of  men. 

The  most  interesting  question  of  all,  that,  namely,  of  the 
origin  of  language  in  general,  is  as  yet  entirely  unanswered, 
just  as  the  origin  of  religion,  the  history  of  which  has  many 
points  of  similarity  with  that  of  language,  still  escapes  our 
observation. 

The  want  on  the  part  of  men  of  some  means  of  communi- 
cating their  feelings  and  thoughts  to  each  other  compelled 
them  to  express  what  was  going  on  within  them  by  sounds ; 
and  the  more  highly  they  became  developed,  the  more  knowl- 
edge of  all  kinds  they  gained,  the  more  they  thought  about 
everything  they  saw,  and  the  more  they  had  to  say  to  each 
other  in  consequence  the  better  they  succeeded  in  indicating 
special  objects,  by  clearly  articulated  sounds  and  then  in 
reprodacing  ideas,  while  they  declined  words  and  formed  sen- 
tences, until  gradually  a  language  had  come  into  existence. 

But  all  the  human  race  did  not  live  together,  as  they  parted 
from  each  other  for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  —  to  find  food  for 
instance  — and  so  lived  and   settled  in  different  districts. 
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There  they  became  acquainted  with  various  products  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  and  had  their  own  special  €!!:q)erience8  and 
sensations  to  express.  Their  way  of  life,  the  degree  and  na- 
ture of  their  civilization,  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances, 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  form  and  the  inflections  of 
their  words,  and  the  construction  of  their  sentences.  The 
climate  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  especially  produced  great 
alterations ;  until  at  last  their  language  gre^  into  something 
quite  diflerent  from  what  it  had  been  at  first ;  just  as  is  always 
happening  even  now. 

For  every  language  keeps  gradually  altering,  until  at  last 
it  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  same,  and  seems  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  an  entirely  new  one,  and  people  begin  to 
call  the  old  way  of  speaking  a  "dead  language."  Among 
civilized  nations,  this  change  only  goes  on  very  slowly,  because 
they  preserve  their  words  in  writing ;  but  the  languages  of 
uncivilized  peoples  are  subject  to  verj'  rapid  change.  There 
are  regions  in  which  an  almost  entirel}-  new  language  grows 
up  within  the  period  of  one  generation,  and  where  every  village 
and  hamlet  has  one  of  its  own,  quite  different  from  the  rest, 
made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mon;ient,  and  destined 
after  a  time  to  be  forgotten  again. 

The  diflference  between  the  languages  and  dialects  of  nations, 
then,  is  the  result  of  diflbrence  in  their  origin,  abode,  history, 
character,  and  modes  of  thought  and  life ;  so  that  we  can 
often  make  out  more  or  less  of  their  past  history  from  their 
language.  In  particular  it  shows  us  in  what  relations  they 
stood  to  each  other  in  former  times.  Those  nations  whose 
forefathers  lived  together  for  a  long  time  after  they  had 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  development,  and  had  therefore  a 
more  or  less  considerable  number  of  words,  express  them- 
selves by  similar  sounds,  modified  however  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  since  lived.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  forefathers  parted  at  an  earlier  period  do  not 
show  any  such  resemblance. 

The  science  that  deals  with  the  origin,  the  history,  and  the 
mutual  connection  of  the  various  languages  is  called  compara- 
tive i)hilolog}\  The  Israelite  who  wrote  the  legend  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  had  no  idea  of  such  a  science.  He  tried  to 
explain  what  seemed  to  him  a  strange  phenomenon,  not  by 
finding  out  its  natural  causes,  but  by  ascribing  it  to  an  im- 
mediate dispensation  of  Yahweh,  who  intended  it  to  prevent 
men  from  living  together  any  more.  In  doing  so,  however, 
he  represents  what  really  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  differ* 
ence  between  the  languages  as  its  effect. 
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We  may  be  sure  that  this  impression  of  the  tower  of  Babol 
was  not  shared  by  all  the  Israelites.  Most  of  them,  no  doubt, 
like  the  Babylonians  themselves,  were  dazzled  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  building  and  its  gigantic-  size ;  for  in  every  age 
people  have  admired  great  works  and  all  else  that  is  dazzling. 
If,  as  appears  from  the  story,  the  tower  of  Bel  was  not  finished 
in  the  time  of  our  writer,  many  of  his  contemporaries  no  doubt 
Ibnnd  this  circumstance  tantalizing  and  vexatious  enough,  and 
longed  to  be  able  to  see  the  work  completed.  Quite  another 
spirit,  however,  inspires  the  corai)Oser  of  our  story.  He  takes 
no  delight  in  thinking  of  the  skill  of  the  men  who  discovered 
the  materials  for  sucih  a  building,  or  their  perseverance  in  going 
on  with  such  a  work,  or  the  sacrifices  thej*  made  to  prepare 
what  they  thought  a  suitable  abode  for  their  god.  All  he  sees 
in  it  is  a  work  of  vainglorj-,  the  first  step  on  the  fatal  road, 
the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  storm  the  very  heaven,  the 
result  of  a  mad  audacity,  which  Yahweh  did  well  to  put  under 
due  restraint,  or  there  was  no  saying  what  would  have  been 
attempted  next ! 

In  this  story  we  recognize  tlie  hand  of  the  same  writer  who 
made  Yahweh  express  a  fear,  in  the  story  of  paradise,  that 
man  might  become  immortal,  who  declares  the  desire  of 
knowledge  to  be  a  sin,  and  is  afraid  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  presumption.^ 

There  is  a  Greek  myth  that  breathes  the  same  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  gods  decreed  that  men  should  speak 
different  languages,  because  they  desired  immortality  and 
perpetual  3'outh.  "  Divide  and  rule  "  was  thus  the  motto  of 
the  gods,  that  they  might  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  their 
hands ;  while  man's  dut}'  above  all  things  was  to  submit  to 
them,  and  not  to  aim  at  too  high  a  position.  There  are 
other  stories  of  Greek  as  well  as  P2astern  origin,  that  speak 
of  the  fear  entertained  by  the  gods  of  the  presumption  of 
man.  So  the  Greeks  tell  how  when  mankind,  after  having 
lived  a  life  of  purity  at  first,  had  gradually  become  corrupt, 
and  impiety  had  gained  the  upper  hand  on  earth,  heaven 
itself  was  no  longer  safe  against  the  passions  of  mankind ; 
for  there  rose  a  race  of  giants  who  attemi)ted  to  storm  the 
dwelling  of  the  gods,  and  piled  the  mountains  one  upon 
another  to  enable  them  to  cUmb  up  to  the  vault  of  heaven. 
But  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  highest  of  the  gods,  smote  the  heap 
of  mountains  with  his  thunder-bolt,  and  buried  those  who 
were  besieging  the  seat  of  the  gods  under  the  fragments  of 
the  mass. 

1  See  pp.  60  ff. 
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However  one-sided  this  view  of  life  may  be,  yet  the  warn- 
ing it  conveys  is  well  worth  laying  to  heart,  and  the  '^  moun- 
tain of  Nimrod  "  has  still  a  precious  lesson  for  us.  For  the 
proudest  schemes  are  often  framed  by  men,  and  even  partly 
carried  out.  Love  of  glory  has  always  played  a  great  part  in 
them,  as  our  Israelite  writer  clearly  saw.  Mighty  empires  are 
founded.  To  unite  the  whole  human  race  as  far  as  possible 
under  one  sceptre,  and  range  it  round  one  central  point,  has 
been  the  constant  effort,  age  after  age,  of  princes  and  of 
peoples.  And  it  is  so  still.  The  United  States  of  North 
Amenca,  Russia,  and  Germany  are  the  giant  states  of  our  day. 
A  thoughtful  obser\'er  is  often  alarmed  b}^  the  projects  of  the 
most  powerful  princes  and  peoples ;  for  sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  nothing  were  impossible  to  them,  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
whole  world  la}*  in  their  hands.  But  the  temple  of  Bel  cries 
aloud :  Believe  not  in  the  omnipotence  of  man.  The  proud- 
est schemes  ma}'  be  baffled.  Among  the  architects  of  the 
great  states,  some  unlooked-for  confusion  of  tongues  may 
rise,  and  then  their  work  will  go  on  no  more.  The  union 
that  is  the  work  of  ambition  alone  is  shattered  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  will  of  princes  or  of  peoples  that  governs  the  world,  but 
God. 


Chapter  X. 

THE   MIGRATION  OF  THE  TERACHITE8. 

Gbn.  X.,  XI.  10-32. 

IN  the  course  of  time  the  Israelites  obtained  some  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  different  nations,  pai'tly  by  coming 
into  contact  with  them  themselves,  and  partly  b}'  hearing  of 
them  from  their  neighbors.  The  more  thoughtful,  therefore, 
felt  an  interest  in  foreign  countries,  and  were  anxious  to 
define  as  closel}'  as  possible  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
to  Israel.  This  desire  led  some  one  to  draw  up  a  register  of 
the  nations  of  the  eai-th,  which  we  still  have  in  tiie  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis.  This  table  embraces  seventy  greater  or 
smaller  nations,  and  arranges  them  in  three  groups  as  de- 
scendants of  Noah's  sons,  IShem,  Japhet,  and  Ham.  The 
form  of  this  composition  is  curious,  for  it  is  that  of  a  fiunily 
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tree.  "  Japhef  s  sons  "  —  so  the  acooant  begins  —  '*  were 
Gomer,  Magog,  Madai,  Javan,  &c. ;  Cromer's  sons,  Ashkenaz, 
Riphath,  and  Togarmaii ; "  and  so  the  enumeration  goes  on, 
broken  only  by  the  story  of  Nimrod,*  the  mention  of  the 
boundaries  of  Uie  land  of  the  Canaanites,'  and  of  the  Joktan- 
ites,'  and  the  statement  that  Heber's  son  was  called  Pelcg 
(division) ,  because  in  his  time  the  world  was  divided,^  which 
means  that  the  human  race  parted  into  two  groups.  At  the 
close  of  the  list  we  are  assured  that  in  this  way  all  the  nations 
are  descended  from  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  Then  follows 
the  stor}'  of  the  building  of  the  tower. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  names  contained  in  this  register 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  signifjing  men.  Thus  the  name  Canaan 
appears  amongst  others ;  and  since  this  word  means  Nether- 
lands or  Lowlands,  it  must  be  the  name  of  a  country  and  not 
of  a  man. 

The  register,  however,  does  not  give  us  a  correct  scientific 
division  of  the  nations ;  as  would  be  shown,  even  were  there 
no  other  pix>of,  by  the  fact  that  the  compiler  mentions  a 
couple  of  tribes  twice  over,  and  even  places  them  in  quite 
ditferent  branches  of  his  family  tree  on  these  two  occasions.' 
But  since  the  list  was  long  thought  to  be  historical,  the  terms, 
*'8hemitic,"*  "  Hamitic,"  and  **  Japhetic"  peoples  have 
come  into  use. 

The  rule  which  the  writer  followed  in  assigning  their 
places  to  the  nations  and  tribes  that  were  known  to  hun,  can- 
not be  made  out  with  certainty  fn>m  his  work.  All  sorts  of 
conjectures  have  beeu  made  on  this  subject.  Some  think  he 
made  his  division  according  to  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
various  peoples;  othera  that  it  was  the  position  of  their 
countries  that  decided  liim,  the  Hamites  being  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  hot  countries,  the  Japhetites  the  nations  dwelling 
to  the  north,  and  the  Shemites  those  that  lived  between  the 
two  other  sets.  But  the  fact  of  the  Cauaanites  being  placed 
among  the  children  of  ilam  is  fatal  to  all  these  conjectures ; 
for  these  former  inhabitants  of  the  laud  of  the  Israelites, 
whose  descendants  went  on  tiving  in  the  midst  of  their  con- 
querors, were  ver}'  nearly-  related  to  them,  and  their  being 
put  among  the  chilcben  of  Ham  rather  than  those  of  Shem, 
shows  that  love  and  hate  were  not  without  a  voice  in  the 
composition  of  this  list.  The  question,  however,  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  entered  into  any  further  at  present     We  need 
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i  Genesia  z.  7  and  28,  29.  <  Generally  written  Semitic 
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only  notice  that  Shem  is  called  the  first  t)orn  of  Noali, 
because  the  eldest  son  was  always  considered  the  chief. 
Among  the  sons  of  Shem  the  first  rank  is  given  to  Ileber,^ 
the  representative  of  the  group  of  nations  to  which  Israel 
•  belonged ;  but  we  are  not  told  in  this  register  how  Israel  was 
descended  ^m  Heber. 

This  information  is  given  us  in  a  second  faniil}-  tree,  which 
we  find  in  Genesis  xi.  10  ff.  Its  form  reminds  us  at  once  of 
the  register  of  Adam's  descendants  down  to  Noah,^  of  which 
it  seems  to  be  the  continuation.  It  begins  as  follows : 
''  These  are  the  family  archives  of  Shem  :  Shem  was  an  hun- 
dred years  old  when  he  begot  Arphaxad,  two  years  after  the 
flood.  After  that  he  lived  five  hundred  years  more,  and  had 
sons  and  daughters."  In  this  style  it  continues,  giving  us 
similar  information  about  Selah,  Heber,  Peleg,  Reu,  Seioig, 
Nahor,  and  Terah.  We  arc  told  something  more  of  Tcrah, 
however,  for  three  of  his  sons  are  mentioned  by  name, 
Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran,  the  father  of  Lot.  llaran  died 
befoi-e  his  father  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  Abram's  wife 
was  called  Sarai,  but  he  had  no  children.  His  brother  Nahor, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  mamed  Haran*s  daughter  Milcah, 
had  children.  ''  Now  Terah,"  so  we  read,  "  with  Abram, 
Lot,  and  Sarai,  left  his  dwelling-place,  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
to  go  to  Canaan,  but,  during  their  stay  at  Haran,  lie  died." 

We  need  not  stay  to  inquire  into  the  original  connection 
between  this  and  the  fonner  register.  The  one  we  are  now 
considering  seems  to  have  been  artiliciall}'  compiled;  for 
just  as  there  are  ten  generations  from  Adam  to  Noah,  so 
there  are  ten  more  from  the  latter  to  Abram.  In  speaking 
of  the  names  in  the  former  register,  we  noticed*  that,  in 
all  probability,  they  did  not,  in  the  first  instance,  indicate 
men ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  names  we  are  now 
considering  did  not ;  fpr  we  know  the  real  meaning  of  some 
of  them.  Arphaxad  —  however  strange  the  assertion  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  not  seen  the  word  in  the  original  — 
is  nothing  but  another  pronunciation  of  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees ; " 
Selah  signifies  ''  sending  away  ; "  Heber,  "  crossing ; "  Pelog, 
"  separation."  The  names  that  follow  are  unfortunately  of 
unknown,  or  at  least  of  doubtful,  meaning,  except  that  Haran 
is  the  name  of  a  district.  But  from  those  of  which  we  do 
understand  the  meaning,  in  connection  with  what  the  former 
register  teaches  us,^  we  can  make  out  the  chief  lines  of  the 

1  Genesis  x.  21.  ^  Genesis  v. 

<  See  pp.  56, 57,  66  f.  «  Genesis  x.  2^ 
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probable  history  of  the  tribes  to  which  Israel,  among  others, 
belonged.  It  comes  pretty  much  to  this:  "Once  the  fore- 
fathers of  Israel  and  other  related  tribes  lived  in  Arphaxad, 
or  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  Then  they  left  this  country,  and 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  called 
Hebrews,  that  is  men  from  the  other  side.  After  this  tfiey 
separated  into  two  tribes,  and  while  the  Joktanites  took  a 
Bouth-easterl}'  course  and  settled  in  South  Arabia  and  along 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  others  passed,  through  the  territory 
of  Reu  and  Serug,  south-west.  Among  these  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Israelites  and  their  nearest  neighbors,  who  may 
be  called  the  Terachites.  Some  of  them  stayed  behind  and 
settled  in  Haran ;  the  rest  went  on  to  Canaan."  This  is  all  the 
historical  information  we  can  gather  from  the  register ;  and 
even  this  is  far  from  certain. 

These  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Israelites  are  but 
Bcant3%  and  it  is  only  natural  that  they  should  be  so,  for  it  is 
the  same  with  nations  as  with  men :  —  they  enter  the  world 
unconsciously,  and  have  no  recollection  of  the  beginning  of 
their  lives.  It  is  not  until  they  begin  to  think,  to  work,  to 
feel  that  the}'  have  a  calling  to  fulfil,  in  a  word,  to  lead  a 
life  above  that  of  the  animals,  that  they  can  retain  the  past 
to  any  extent  in  their  memory,  or  that  it  desen'cs  any 
interest  when  preser\'ed.  A  people  must  have  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  development  before  it  can  have  a  history  at 
all,  and  many  must  have  floated  down  the  stream  of  time 
without  its  being  worth  while  to  record  their  fortunes.  The 
origin  of  them  all,  however,  was  alike  insignificant.  What 
recollection  could  be  preserved  of  such  a  life  as  that  led  by 
these  rude  shepherd  tribes?  They  ate,  drank,  slept,  mar- 
ried, had  children,  fed  their  cattle,  protected  themselves 
against  beasts  of  prey,  went  hunting,  looked  for  wells,  pitched 
their  tents,  broke  them  up  again,  fought  for  a  stream  or  piece 
of  pasture  land,  — that  was  the  life  of  these  wandering  shep- 
herds I  In  a  life  such  as  this  nothing  of  any  consequence 
ever  occurred.  It  is  true  that  even  the}-  had  their  jo3's,  their 
sorrows,  and  their  religious  emotions,  that  one  was  superior 
to  another  and,  doubtless,  that  some  of  them  were  above 
their  surroundings  in  disposition  and  cultivation;  but  the 
animal  nature  was  still  supreme  among  them,  the  wants  of 
the  body  kept  all  their  powers  busj',  and  there  were  none  to 
raise  themselves  above  the  great  masses  b^'  profound  reflec- 
tion, freshness  of  thought,  and  higher  views  of  life.     And  so 
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generation  after  generation  might  pass  away,  antU  their 
posterity  could  not  even  fix  the  time  in  which  tiieir  ancestors 
had  inhabited  this  or  that  country,  or  lived  under  such  and 
9uch  circumstances;  and  their  memory  had  altogether  per- 
ished, except  perhaps  that  some  few  facts  in  the  history  of 
their  tribe  —  a  general  migration,  a  separation  into  twc 
tribes,  or  the  securing  of  a  new  abode  — might  be  preserved. 

This  absence  of  anything  like  proper  history  is  closely 
connected  with  the  constant  changes  made  by  these  wander- 
ing shepherd  tribes  in  the  places  of  their  abode.  The  earliest 
recollection  of  most  nations  is  that  of  a  migration.  Of  course 
it  was  necessity  for  the  most  part  that  compelled  these  tribes 
to  change  their  place  of  abode,  and  to  brave  tlie  dangers  in- 
volved hi  travelling  to  unknown  regions,  but  yet  tliey  really 
became  attached  to  their  nomad  (wandering)  life,  and  unless 
they  came  to  countries  whose  inhabitants  had  settled  dwellings 
already,  they  went  on  wandering  backwards  and  forwaixis^ 
and  showed  but  small  atfection  for  the  soil  on  which  they  lived, 
until  their  increasing  numbera  gradually  compelled  them  to 
choose  settled  homes,  and  bid  farewell  to  their  wandering  life. 

This  was  a  turning-point  in  the  Ufe  of  these  tribes.  As 
long  as  they  were  wandering  about  the  laud,  they  only  thought 
of  the  wants  of  the  next  few  days,  or  at  most  of  the  half-year 
during  which  the}'  remained  on  the  same  spot,  —  just  sowing 
a  single  crop  in  order  to  take  its  j^roduce  with  them  on  theii 
further  wanderings.  Whenever  they  dug  a  well  or  discovered 
one,  they  filled  it  up  so  as  to  keep  it  for  their  own  use  when 
they  visited  the  same  pastui*es  again.  I'hese  were  the  highest 
objects  of  their  lives.  But  when  a  settled  habitation  has  been 
secured,  men  work  foi*  diflferent  objects.  They  think  of  their 
posterity- :  they  cultivate  the  land,  and  develop  the  art  of 
permanentl}'  increasing  its  fruitfulness.  They  plant  fruit- 
trees  and  rear  them  carefully,  for  if  they  never  gather  their 
fruits  themselves,  yet  their  childi'en  will  do  so.  Houses  aie 
l)uilt  of  more  lasting  materials,  and  the  desire  to  make  them 
suitable  to  their  purpose,  and  then  beautiful  and  luxurious, 
gradually  calls  a  number  of  arts  into  existence.  Dykes  are 
built  to  protect  the  countrj-  from  floods.  Increased  wants 
call  commerce  into  life,  arid  enlarge  people's  views  of  the 
world.  ^Navigation  begins  to  be  practised,  and  the  difiSculties 
connected  with  it  quicken  the  intellect  of  those  who  engage  in 
it.  Gradually  all  those  who  do  not  earn  their  bread  by  cul- 
tivating the  soil,  go  and  live  together,  so  that  villages  and 
towna  spruig  up.     Living  together  makes  it  necessary  to  leg* 
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ulate  all  mutual  intercourse  by  cei*tain  fixed  rules,  ar^d  so 
laws  are  made,  and  a  regular  society  springs  up.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  villages,  districts,  and  countries  to  each  other  are 
regulated  in  proportion  to  a  growing  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  some  such  steps ;  and  the  undisturbed  life  in  settled  abodes 
makes  the  exercise  of  all  kinds  of  arts  and  sciences  possible, 
until  gi*adually  a  higher  life  grows  up. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  as  some  people  declare,  that  the  love 
of  our  country  is  the  fruit  of  narrowness  of  mind.  Our 
country  is  that  portion  of  the  earth  upon  which  our  ancestors 
have  worked,  and  we  are  bound  in  our  turn  to  consecrate  our 
I)ower8  to  the  task  of  making  its  inhabitants  as  richly  blessed 
AS  possible.  The  saving  "  M3' comfort  is  my  countiy "  is  the 
expression  of  mere  selfishness,  and  is  the  rule  that  is  followed 
b3'  the  bnites.  But  for  us  men  there  are  hallowed  recollec- 
tions bound  to  the  soil  on  which  our  cradles  were  rocked, 
where  we  have  gathered  the  fruits  of  the  toils  and  the  battles  of 
our  fathei*s,  and  where  we  ourselves  first  woke  to  the  thought 
timt  God  has  work  for  us  to  do  as  well ! 

No  such  fatherland  belonged  to  those  Hebrews  fifteen, 
sixteen  or  more  centuiies  before  Christ,  as  they  journeyed 
southward  from  Armenia,  and,  whether  driven  on  by  ene- 
mies or  seeking  better  pasture  for  their  herds,  migrated  to 
Canaan.  Indeed,  they  did  not  want  a  country  of  their  own, 
and  were  well  content  with  their  wandering  life,  so  they  were 
half  savages  still,  and  their  history  was  not  worth  remember- 
ing. Children  of  nature  as  they  were,  the}'  lived  and  died 
with  their  cattle. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  hordes  were  the  germs  of  some- 
thing gi*eater.  Many  nations  were  to  spiing  from  them  :  the 
Arabs,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  the  Edomites,  and 
finally  that  people  which  has  rescued  most  of  the  tribes  con- 
nected with  it  from  tbrgetfulness,  the  people  of  Isracd. 
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Chapter  XI. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  PATRIARCHS    IN  GENERAL. 

Gbk.  XII.-L. 

THE  rest  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is  taken  up  by  accounta 
of  Abram,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  and  his  family,  or,  as  they 
are  usually  called,  '*  the  patriarchs,"  though  this  word,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  also  used  for  various  personages  belonging  to  a 
still  higher  antiquit3\  Before  we  begin  examining  the  stories 
about  tiiem,  we  must  stop  a  moment  to  consider  the  question, 
whether  we  have  now  the  firm  giound  of  reality  beneath  our 
feet,  or  are  still  wandering  in  the  realm  of  legend. 

The  nature  of  the  scenes  we  are  going  to  look  upon  will 
at  once  prove  to  us  that  many  of  their  features  are  invented  ; 
for  it  needs  no  proof  that  stories  in  which  a  deity  goes  about 
with  men,  holds  conversations  with  them,  and  even  eats  in 
their  tents,  do  not  give  us  accurate  accounts  of  real  events. 
But  although  we  cannot  accept  the  accounts  of  the  patriarchs 
as  completely  trustworthy,  we  might  easily  suppose  that  they 
bad  a  historical  foundation,  that  such  men  as  Abram,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  the  rest  did  really  live,  and  that  the  stories  give 
us,  on  the  whole,  a  correct  account  of  their  fortiwies,  though 
in  an  embellished  and  exaggerated  form.  But  whe>l  we  come 
to  examine  these  stories  closely,  and  to  compare  tn^m  with 
each  other,  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  tlWt  the 
names  of  the  patriarchs  must  be  explained  in  the  samAway 
as  those  of  Arphaxad,  Heber,  Peleg,  and  others,  of  whicltwe 
spoke  in  the  preceding  chapter.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  Ijot 
signify  men,  so  much  as  gioups  of  nations  or  single  trib 
Abram,  for  instance,  represents  a  great  part  of  the  Terachitesv 
Lot,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  whose  ancestor  he  i^ 
called;  Ishmael,  certain  tribes  of  Arabia;  Isaac,  Israel  and\ 
Edom  together ;  Jacob,  Israel  alone ;  while  his  twelve  sous 
stand  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Some  of  my  readers,  no  doubt,  consider  this  a  most  extraor- 
dinary assertion ;  and    they  will  not  be  sorry,  therefore,  to 
hear  some  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests.     We  must  be      \ 
very  brief,  however,  for  fear  of  falling  into  repetitions ;  as  in      \ 
dealing  with  the  separate  stories  we  shall  be  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  this  meaning  of  the  names  of  tiie  patri* 
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archs  well  in  view,  in  order  full}-  to  understand  wliat  is  told 
us  about  them.  We  must  therefore  be  content  at  present 
with  a  few  arguments  which  will  show  at  any  rate  that  this 
view  of  the  names,  Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &c.,  is  not  a  mere 
groundless  fancy. 

We  must  begin  by  forming  a  clear  idea  of  the  main  object 
of  these  stories  about  the  patriarchs.  They  are  intended,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  give  us  information  as  to  the  descent  of 
Israel  and  certain  related  peoples,  and  to  tell  us  which  nationa 
are  descended  from  Abraham.  These  are,  first,  the  descend- 
ants of  Ishmael,  Hagar's  son,  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
Deserta ;  and,  secondly,  to  follow  the  order  of  age  through 
Abraham's  family,  the  Edomites  and  Israelites,  who  are 
descended  from  Isaac ;  lastly,  we  read  that  Abraham  took  a 
wife  of  the  second  rank,  or  concubine,  called  Keturah,  who 
presented  him  with  six  sons,  from  whom  most  of  the  tribes  of 
Arabia  Felix  and  Arabia  Petrsea  sprang.^  We  will  not  at 
present  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  story  of  Abraham's  marriage 
with  Keturah,  contracted  long  after  he  was  a  hundred  3ear8 
old,  is  quite  incredible,  but  will  only  ask  how  we  are  to  believe 
that  all  these  nations,  including  the  numerous  Arab  tribes, 
are  descendants  of  Abraham.  Even  if  we  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Israelites,  it  is  impossible  to  accept  this  represen- 
tation ;  for  according  to  the  old  narrators,  all  the  Israelites 
are  children  of  Jacob,  whose  descendants  numbered  seventj'- 
two  when  he  went  to  Egypt."  It  is  true  that,  according  to 
Genesis,  the  patriarchs,  as  princes  of  their  tribes,  had  slaves 
as  well  as  children.  Thus  Abraham  had  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  slaves,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  that  had  been  born 
in  his  household,  and  Jacob  returned  from  Haran  with  a  nu- 
merous band  to  Canaan ;  but  these  serfs  were  not  among  the 
"  sons  of  Israel,"  and  the  question  is  still  unsolved  how  tlie 
descendants  of  seventy-two  indi\iduals  could  become  a  mighty 
nation  within  a  few  centuries.  Since  the  name  of  Keturah 
means  *'  frankincense,"  and  all  the  Arab  tribes  that  are  called 
the  descendants  of  her  sons  lived  in  the  land  of  frankincense, 
the  meaning  of  the  story  of  Abraham's  marriage  with  her  is 
obvious.  It  means  that  the  Arabs  and  the  Israelites  were  i*e< 
lated  to  each  other ;  and  in  making  Keturah  only  a  secondary 
wife  of  Abraham,  the  story  represents  her  chUdren  as  of  less 
honorable  descent  than  the  oflfepring  of  Abraham  by  his  prin- 
cipal wife  Sarah. 

Here  and  there  the  writers  of  the  old  legends  themselves 

1  Genesis  xxr.  1-4.  '  Deateronomy  x.  22. 
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point  out,  as  it  were,  that  the  patriarchs  whom  the}'  bring 
upon  the  scene  as  men  are  personifications  of  tribes.  This 
is  the  case  for  instance  in  one  of  the  stones  about  Esau,  in 
which  it  is  said  in  so  many  words,  "  Esau,  that  is  Edora," 
and  ''  Esau  is  the  father  of  the  Edomites."  * 

This  is  still  clearer  in  the  account  of  the  close  of  Jacob's 
life.  A  poem  is  put  into  his  mouth  on  this  occasion,  in  which 
he  pronounces  a  blessing  or  a  curse  upon  each  of  his  sous.^ 
But  the  twelve  tribes  are  evidently  in  the  writer's  mind,  and 
he  altogether  forgets  that  the  form  under  which  he  is  singing 
of  the  character  and  the  condition  of  these  tribes,  is  that  of 
the  patriarch's  farewell  to  his  sons.  Thus  he  makes  Jacob 
use  his  own  name  as  that  of  a  people,  when  he  puts  this  pre- 
diction into  his  ir.outh :  ^^  I  will  spread  them  (the  Simeonites 
and  the  Levites)  abroad  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in  Israel,"  • 
and  "Dan  shall  judge  his  people  like  one  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,"  *  and  the  whole  poem  is  closed  by  the  explanatory 
words,  "  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  and  this  is 
what  their  father  said  concerning  them."  * 

How  stiiking  is  the  story  of  Jacob's  love  of  Benjamin,  his 
youngest  son,  and  after  Joseph's  disappearance  the  only  child 
of  his  beloved  Rachel  that  was  left  to  him !  How  touching 
his  unwillingness  to  let  his  darling  go  to  Eg^-pt  with  his 
brethren !  And  how  it  surprises  us  therefore  to  discover  that 
this  Benjamin  was  already-  the  father  of  ten  sons.*  This 
shows  us  that  the  writer  is  telling  us  the  fortunes  of  tril^es 
under  the  form  of  a  family  history. 

The  idea  of  representing  a  nation  or  a  tribe  as  a  man  iu 
whose  history-  the  fortunes  of  the  tribe  were  reflected,  so  to 
speak,  however  strange  to  us,  was  very  common  in  ancient 
times.  Thus  the  (^reeks  or  Hellenes  traced  their  origin  to  a 
certain  Hellen,  who  was  called  the  son  of  Deucalion  and 
P^Trha,^  and  whose  sons  Dorus  and  Eolus,  and  grandsons 
Achseus  and  Ion  were  said  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  four  Greek 
tribes,  the  Dorians,  Eolians,  Acha^ans,  and  lonians.  In 
something  the  same  waj-  Englishmen  are  sometimes  called 
"  Sons  of  Albion,"  and  a  still  nearer  parallel  is  furnished  by 
the  Dutch  poets,  who  sometimes  speak  of  their  countr3anen 
as  the  offspring  of  Bato,  and  b}'  the  Frisians,  who  call  them- 
selves Frizo's  sons,  without,  of  course,  intending  to  assert 
that  such  men  as  Bato  or  Frizo  ever  really  lived.    Just  in 

1  Genesis  xxxri.  1,  8,  9, 19,  43.  >  Genesis  xlix.  1-27. 
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^e  same  way,  then,  Abraham  and  his  sons  are  not  literally 
the  ancestors  of  all  the  peoples  that  are  called  their  de&cend- 
ante  in  Genesis,  but  arc  only  their  reprcsentatives. 

If  this  is  so,  the  question  rises :  Have  we  really  the  prime- 
val history  of  the  Israelite  and  other  related  tribes  before  us 
in  these  stories?  Do  they  really  transport  us  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  i>eriod  ?  The  more  we  try  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  legends,  the  more  doubtful  do  we  find  the 
ground  upon  which  we  stand ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  explaining  the  names  of  the  patxi- 
archs  on  the  princi[)le8  already  stated>  yet  we  cannot  give  an 
equally  confident  answer  to  this  question  as  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  traditions  about  them.  It  is  possible  that  in 
some  of  the  stories,  historical  traditions  from  the  pre-Mosaic 
period  have  been  preserved.  The  account,  for  instance,  of 
Joseph's  being  sold  as  a  slave  by  his  brothers,  and  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  rank  of  a  prince  in  Egypt  having  given  them 
the  opportunity  of  migrating  thither,  may  possibly  embody  a 
recollection  of  the  fact  that  the  tribe  Joseph  paved  the  way  to 
Egypt  for  the  other  tribes.  But  this  is  not  certain,  nay  it  is 
not  even  likely.  It  is  undeniable  that  some  of  the  stories  at 
least  give  us  information,  under  the  form  of  the  historj'  of 
these  patriarchs,  about  the  fortunes  and  exploits  of  the  tribes 
long  after  the  time  of  Moses.  We  shall  meet  with  some  ex- 
amples of  this  presently-. 

Lastly,  it  may  he  asked :  If  the  contents  of  these  naiTa- 
tives,  even  when  understood  as  tribal  history,  bring  us  down 
to  a  later  period,  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  Abram, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  &c.  ?  As  to  this,  we  are  almost  entirely 
in  the  dark.  Some  scholars  suppose  that  at  any  rate  some  of 
these  names  were  originally  those  of  gods,  and  point  out  that 
''Abram"  may  mean  "exalted  father."  But  satisfactory 
grounds  have  never  bt»en  made  out  for  this  view.  No  doubt 
the  names  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  siinply  those  of  the 
[sraelite  tribes,  which  might  easily  be  used  as  the  names  of 
tribal  fathers,  since  the  tribes  were  in  the  habit  of  calling 
themselves  "  the  sons  of  Judah,  lieuben,  Napthali,  &c." 
We  have  already  had  examples  in  the  names  of  Canaan  and 
Heber,*  of  the  way  in  which  the  names  of  countries  and  peo* 
pies  might  be  treated  as  those  of  men. 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
these   legends  of  primeval  times  came  into  existence;  but 

1  Pp.  95,  96,  97. 
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some  of  the  motives  of  the  compilers  can  still  be  detected, 
understood,  and  estimated  by  us.  Let  us  try  to  sketch,  in 
broad  lines,  a  history  of  the  rise  of  these  legends. 

In  the  time  of  Moses,  and  even  long.after  his  death,  when 
the  Israelite  tribes  stood  to  a  great  extent  alone,  and  were 
not  yet  united  into  one  people,  their  religious  customs  were 
very  varied  and  capricious.  No  doubt  all  the  Israelites  wor- 
shipped Yahweh  as  Israel's  god,  but  everj-  tribe  and  every 
clan,  na3-,  many  separate  families  or  individuals,  had  their 
own  special  god  or  gods  besides.  In  some  parts  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  ancient  forms  of  worship  were  already  established, 
and  the  invading  tribes  took  part  in  them,  either  retaining 
the  ancient  gods  of  the  place,  or  superseding  them  by  others. 
These  *'  Holy  Places  "  were  the  centres  of  the  national  life  in 
the  districts  to  which  the^^  belonged.  Such,  for  example,  was 
the  sanctuary  of  Beersheba.  There,  on  the  southern  boundary 
of  Canaan,  where  the  Israelites  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Edomites,  was  a  much-frequented  sanc- 
tuary to  which  the  '"  sons  of  Isaac  "  brought  their  offerings. 
The  centre  of  Judah's  religious  life,  on  the  other  hand,  wjis 
Hebron,  and  there  the  ancestor  of  the  people  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Abram.  So,  again,  thei-e  were  sanctuaries  in 
Shechem  and  in  Bethel  which  were  sought  b}'  pilgiims  from 
the  surrounding  district  of  the  tribes  of  Benjamin,  Ephraim, 
and  Manasseh,  who  called  themselves  the  '*  sons  of  Jacob." 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  country  Baal-Gad,  i.e.,  ''the 
Baal  of  Good  Fortune,"  or  "  of  the  Gadites,"  was  worshipped, 
and  in  the  north-west  of  Judah,  at  Bethshemesh,  i.e.,  ''house 
of  the  Sun,"  some  form  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god  was 
established.  Among  the  objects  worshipped  and  held  to  be 
sacred  were  stones  and  trees,  especially  oak  and  terebinth 
trees. 

In  David's  time,  however,  the  unity  of  the  people  was 
established,  and  though  it  was  broken  again  afLer  Solomon's 
death,  the  recognition  of  the  close  relationship  of  all  the 
tribes  was  never  afterwards  lost.  The  Israelites  of  the  north 
and  those  of  the  south  felt  that  they  were  brothers,  and  at 
certain  periods  were  very  closely  united.  The  two  portions 
of  the  nation  were  called  collectively,  "  the  people  of  Yah- 
weh," and  in  both  the  influence  of  the  Mosaic  paity  contiim- 
allj^  increased.  This  part}'  was,  of  course,  verj-  hostile  to 
the  ancient  local  fonns  of  worship,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
injurious  to  that  of  Yahweh.  They  would  gladl}'  have  re- 
moved these  sacred  trees  and  stones,  therefore,  and  wiped 
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out  the  names  of  the  idols.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  do  so,  as 
the  people  were  much  attached  to  their  local  customs.  The 
zealous  upholders  of  the  exclusive  worship  of  Yahweh  saw 
no  chance,  therefore,  of  getting  rid  of  the  religious  usages  of 
centuries  all  at  once.  The  course  they  adopted,  accordingly, 
was  to  try  to  attach  a  different  meaning  to  them,  to  give  them 
an  orthodox  coloring,  if  I  may  so  express  myself.  The  names 
of  the  various  tribes  and  districts  were  made  into  those  of 
men,  and  were  tlien  brought  into  connection  with  each  other. 
Abram,  the  patriarch  of  Hebron,  Isaac  that  of  Beersheba, 
and  Jacob  of  Bethel,  became  grandfather,  father,  and  son. 
The  anointed  stone  at  Bethel,  the  consecrated  oaks  of  Mamre 
(near  Hebron),  the  sacred  tree  at  Shechem,  and  the  well  of 
Beersheba,  were  all  of  them  gradually  made  into  monuments 
of  the  lives  of  these  patriarchs.  These  were  the  spots  on 
which  they  had  pitched  their  tents,  these  the  trees  that  they 
hail  planted,  these  the  wells  they  had  dug,  and  these  the 
memorial  stones  or  the  altars  they  had  erected.  In  this 
manner  the  ancient  names  and  venerated  objects  were  made 
not  only  harmless  but  actually  favorable  to  the  purer  form  of 
worship,  for  the  patriarchs  were  represented  as  favorites  of 
Yahweh,  and  as  his  faithful  worshippers,  and  the  holy  places 
as  the  scenes  of  the  revelations  of  this  god  of  Israel. 

In  this  sketch,  I  have  purposely  expressed  myself  am- 
biguously here  and  there,  and  have  left  it  quite  an  open  ques- 
tion what  the  names  of  the  patriarchs  originall}"  meant ;  for 
this,  as  well  as  manj'  other  points,  is  very  doubtful.  But  the 
main  idea  of  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  legends  of  the 
patriarchs  rests  on  a  firm  basis  ;  the  upholders  of  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Yahweh  gave  them  the  form  which  they  assume  in 
these  stories,  so  as  to  find  a  place  in  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
for  certain  elements  of  the  old-Israelite  or  heathen  religions, 
such  as  sacred  names,  places,  usages  and  objects. 

In  acting  thus  the  zealous  worshippers  of  Yahweh  do  not 
stand  alone,  for  we  can  trace  a  similar  effort  amongst  very 
various  peoples,  and  at  ver}-  different  periods.  Thus,  in  cer- 
tain Asiatic  states,  the  god  Baal  was  made  into  a  king,  to  whom 
the  founding  of  a  number  of  cities  was  attributed,  and  whose 
grave  was  pointer*  out  in  different  places.  The  case  was  the 
same  with  other  gods  and  goddesses  in  Eg^-pt,  Asia-Minor, 
Babylonia,  and  Greece.*  The  cause  was  partly  a  misunder- 
standing-, but  partly  the  desire  to  supersede  ancient  forms  of 

1  See  pp.  87,  88,  89. 
6* 
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worship.  This  methcMl  is  often  called  Euhemerism,  after  a 
certain  Greek  philosopher,  named  EuhemSrus,  who  Hired  in 
the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  systematically  made  all 
the  Greek  gods  into  kings  and  generals.  But  we  need  not  go 
so  far  or  climb  to  such  a  height  of  antiquity,  to  find  examples 
of  this  procedure.  In  our  own  countrj'  it  was  practised  by 
the  preachers  of  Christianity,  for  when  they  brought  the  Gospel 
to  our  land  they  found  its  inhabitants  Just  as  much  attached 
to  their  gods  and  feasts,  their  sacred  usages  and  eonsecmteil 
trees,  as  were  those  ancient  Israelites  whose  conversion  to 
the  exclusive  worship  of  Yahweh  was  the  object  of  the  writers 
of  the  legends  about  the  patriarchs.  The}'  were  ready  to  ac- 
cept Christianity,  but  if  only  it  could  be  managed  they  were 
very  anxious  to  retain  the  names  and  usages  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  So  the  preachers  of  Christianity  allowed 
them  to  keep  a  great  many  of  them,  but  gave  them  a  Christian 
interpretation.  Sacred  stones  were  marked  with  the  cross 
and  became  memorial  stones,  sacred  wells  were  made  into 
baptismal  fonts,  images  of  gods  transformed  into  images  of 
saints.  The  consequence  is  that  remains  of  the  old  heathen 
forms  of  worship  have  survived  to  this  very  day  in  Easter 
eggs,  yule  logs,  and,  on  the  Continent,  Whitsun  fires,  the 
customs  of  Santa  Claus,  and  many  others.  The  very  name, 
for  instance,  of  Easter  (in  German  Ostern)  reminds  us  im- 
mediately of  the  worship  of  the  heathen  goddess  Ostara,  whose 
feast  was  celebrated  in  spring. 

It  is  quite  common,  then,  for  religious  reformers — seeing 
that  they  cannot  have  everything  as  they  would  wisli,  and 
that  they  cannot  attain  their  object  unless  the\'  make  some 
concessions  —  to  try  to  gain  people  over  by  taking  a  middle 
course,  and  so  toning  down  their  requirements  as  to  allow 
their  converts  to  retain  some  portion  of  their  ancient  beliefs  or 
beloved  usages. 

But  however  often  this  path  has  been  and  is  yet  trodden, 
we  have  still  to  ask,  Is  it  right?  Does  it  bring  us  to  the  goal  ? 
If  the  goal  is  the  triumph  of  some  fonn  of  worship,  some  dov- 
trine,  or  some  ecclesiastical  syst^Mn,  then  doubtless  it  is  much 
easier  to  reach  the  desired  end  by  this  means  than  by  conceal- 
ing nothing  that  we  think,  calling  everything  by  its  right  name, 
forbidding  what  we  feel  is  not  nght,  and  yielding  nothing. 
But  by  ^'mixing  wine  with  water"  we  degrade  the  view  of 
truth  for  which  we  desire  to  find  actress,  and  allow  many  ele- 
ments of  the  old  view  to  creep  into  the  new.  In  consequence 
of  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  their  champions,  both  the 
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rahweh-worship  of  Israel  and  the  Christian  eharch  have  taken 
up  into  themselves  much  that  has  been  disfiguring  and  injurious 
to  them. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  see  a  great  and  immi^diate 
result  of  their  preaching,  and  are  content  if  they  can  count  up 
a  large  number  of  converts,  without  examining  very  closely 
how  much  alloy  has  mingled  with  the  purity  of  their  faith, 
must  adopt  this  method.  But  those  who  are  truly  zealous  for 
God  and  for  the  truth  go  right  forward,  are  content  with 
nothing  short  of  the  full  demands  of  God,  and  prefer  weighing 
their  converts  to  counting  them.  What  the  result  to  them- 
selves often  is  we  are  taught  by  the  cross  upon  which  Jesus 
died,  because  he  would  make  no  treaty  with  the  world,  and 
because  his  followers  were  therefore  few  in  number.  But  just 
for  that  reason  he  became  more  than  the  founder  of  a  church, 
he  became  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

One  more  general  remark  must  be  made  about  the  stories 
of  the  patriarchs.  Here,  c^ain,  as  was  the  case  with  the  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  we  have  the  work  of  more  than 
one  writer  before  us.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing 
here  and  there  the  style  and  the  tlioughts  of  the  writers  who 
Ujld  us  of  Adam  and  Noali,  of  Cain  and  P^noch,  though  we 
cannot  alwa3's  make  out  with  certainty  how  the  accounts  of 
the  two  have  been  woven  together,  and  then  united  with  those 
of  yet  others. 

Sometimes  the  writers  do  not  agree  together.  An  instance 
ocicurs  quite  at  the  beginning ;  for  while  the  ''Book  of  Origins" 
makes  Terah  and  his  clan  leave  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  and  go 
to  Haran,  where  Terah  himself  dies,  without  assigning  any 
religious  motive  to  him,  the  older  writer,  without  mentioning 
Terah  at  all,  begins:  '*  And  Yahweh  said  to  Abram."^ 
Whence  he  supposes  the  patriarch  to  depart  is  anything  but 
clear.  Since  the  departure  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  imme- 
diately precedes  this  narrative,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
that  is  the  place  referred  to  here  as  well,  as  is  stated  indeed 
elsewhere  ;*  but  in  another  passage*  Haran,  that  is  Mesopo- 
tamia, is  indicated  as  Abrani's  country.  When  we  come  to 
the  stories  themselves,  we  shall  And  otlier  instances  of  mutual 
disagreement  betweoii  the  narratives. 

The  two  writers,  as  might  have  Ikumi  expected,  show  the 
same  peculiarities  in  the  stories  of  A  brum  and  his  sons  that 
we  have  alread}-  noticed.  The  accounts  of  the  later  writei 
I  Genesis  xii.  1.  '^  Genesis  xv.  7.  ^  Genesis  xxiv.  4.  7, 10. 
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are  rather  colorless,  but  the  older  stories  are  full  of  life  and 
variety,  for  in  them  the  most  ancient  times  are  painted  with 
all  the  traits  and  colors  of  a  comparatively  recent  period ;  witli 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  for  instance,  and  most  of  the  religious 
usages  of  the  Israelites. 

This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  what  gives  these  narratives  theii 
charm.  The  deeper  we  penetrate  into  their  meaning,  the 
clearer  is  the  insight  they  give  us  into  the  life  of  the  people 
in  whose  midst  they  arose.  But  if  this  had  been  their  only 
value  they  would  certainly  never  have  become  so  universally 
known  and  loved  as  they  are,  for  this  meaning  is  sometimes 
far  enough  below  the  surface,  and  escapes  the  ordinary  reader. 
But  they  are  precious  even  as  sketches  of  character ;  for  in 
the  patriarchs,  especially  in  Abraham  and  Jacob,  we  have 
before  us  the  images  of  pious  men  after  the'  heart  of  the 
writers,  and  since  they  are  drawn  b}'  the  hand  of  a  warm 
affection,  the}-  often  speak  to  our  conscience  as  well  as  our 
imagination. 

We  shall  therefore  treat  these  stories  chieflj'  as  sketches  of 
character.  We  shall  indeed  point  out,  whenever  we  are  able, 
the  interest  that  aiu mated  the  compilers,  and  the  objects  they 
had  in  view  in  telling  their  stories ;  but  for  the  rest,  we  shall 
speak  of  Abram,  llagar,  Esau,  Joseph,  and  all  the  othei*s,  as 
if  they  were  men  who  really  livod,  and  shall  try  to  strengthen 
our  moral  life  by  marking  their  faith,  and  to  take  warning 
'^om  the  description  of  their  sins. 
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Gen.  Xn. 

SURROUNDED  by  his  relatives  and  friends,  in  the  plain 
of  Haran,  in  the  northern  part  of  Mesoi)otamia,  dwelt 
Abram ;  and  hard  by  his  tents  his  friend  and  nephew  Lot 
would  often  feed  his  iloeks. 

The  two  shepherd  princes  were  rich  in  cattle,  and  a  host  of 
dependents  obeyed  them,  while  they  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship.  A  striking  proof  of  this 
fiiendship  was  given  b}'  Lot,  when  he  lent  an  ear  to  his  uncle, 
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who  urged  him  to  accompany  him  on  a  distant  journey  he  was 
about  to  undertake.  He  was  going  awa^^  south-west,  across 
the  Euphrates,  and  then  ...  as  yet  he  did  not  know  where 
ne3ct  himself. 

Why  was  he  going  to  change  his  abode  ?  Was  he  driven 
to  it  by  necessity?  Was  there  no  more  pasture  for  his  cattle? 
Had  enmity  risen  between  him  and  his  relatives?  Or  did 
love  of  change  and  hope  of  booty  urge  him  on?  Had  he 
forgotten  that  all  kinds  of  unknown  dangers  threatened  him 
on  his  way  through  the  lands  of  strangers?  Not  at  alL 
However  poorly  his  country  had  been  blessed  by  the  beauties 
of  nature ;  nay,  however  parched  and  dry  it  was  during  many 
seasons  of  the  year,  still  it  was  dear  to  him,  and  he  was  on 
the  best  possible  terms  with  his  relatives,  the  men  of  Nahor, 
and  even  in  religion  was  at.  one  with  them.^  He  must  go 
because  Yahweh,  his  god,  told  him  to  go.  Why  he  did  so, 
and  where  he  would  take  him,  he  did  not  know ;  his  duty  was 
but  to  obey. 

So  they  started  on  their  journeys  these  men  of  faith,  sure 
that  Yahweh  would  bring  them  to  a  good  land.  He  had 
distinctly  promised  Abram  that  he  would  bless  him  and  make 
him  a  great  people.  His  friends  should  be  blessed  and  his 
enemies  cursed,  and  the  fame  of  his  prosperity  should  spread 
so  far  amongst  all  nations,  that  when  any  one  wanted  to  pro- 
nounce the  greatest  possible  blessing,  he  would  only  be  able 
to  say,  "  G(^  make  you  blessed  as  Abram  !  "*  They  relied 
on  the  power  of  this  god,  who  had  given  them  such  glorious 
promises. 

They  passed  over  the  Euphrates  and  through  the  S^Tian 
desert ;  through  those  wide  steppes  where  only  here  and  there 
a  fruitful  siK>t,  such  as  those  upon  which  Palm^Ta  and  Damas- 
cus were  afterwaixis  to  rise,  invited  them  to  stay,  still  south- 
west, till  they  crossed  the  Jordan  and  came  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  they  found  thinly  populated  by 
certain  Canaanite  tribes.  They  passed  through  this  land  too, 
trusting  in  their  good  swords  and  the  might  of  Yahweh. 
They  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  there,  and  no  one  asked 
toll  of  them. 

The  first  spot  at  which  they  stayed  for  any  length  of  time 
had  a  strange  appearance.  Two  mountains,  of  moderate 
height,  rear  themselves  over  against  each  other  there.  £bal, 
the  more  northern  peak,  is  parched  and  barren,  but  Gerizim, 
the  more  southern,  rather  loftier  than  the  other,  has  a  some* 
^  Genesis  xziv.  31.  >  Genesis  xii.  3,  after  ao  amended  version. 
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what  more  pleasing  aspect.  In  the  valley  between  theie 
mountains,  where  Shechem  was  afterwards  built,  an  oak  of 
more  than  ordinary  beauty  raised  its  head ;  it  was  the  oak  of 
Moreh,  that  is,  "the  teacher's  oak."  There  the  wanderers 
pitched  their  tents,  and  Abram  soon  discovered  that  it  was  a 
ho\y  spot,  where  Yahweh  revealed  himself  and  loved  to  receive 
the  oflerings  of  his  servants  ;  for  here  his  god  appeared  to  him 
and  told  him  that  he  had  now  reached  the  goal  of  his  journey, 
for  this  was  the  land  that  his  posterity  should  receive  as  an 
inheritance.  So  Abram  built  an  altar  to  Yahweh  there,  and 
the  spot  became  a  sacred  place  in  Israel.  The  oak  of  Moreh , 
under  the  name  of  "  the  soothsaj'er's  oak  (Meonenim)," '  was 
destined  to  become  famous  in  all  the  country  round,  and  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sanctuary  of  Shechem ;  and  there  the  wor- 
shippers bowed  down  before  the  deity  who  had  chosen  this 
tree  for  his  dwelling-place,  as  they  approached  him  with  suppli- 
cations and  with  offerings,  or  listened  to  the  whispering  of  the 
sacred  leaves,  and,  full  of  awe,  received  from  the  lips  of  the 
soothsayers  the  interpretation  of  the  sounds  they  had  heaixl. 

From  Shechem  the  patriarch  pursued  his  join-ne}-  to  tlie 
height  of  Bethel.  Between  this  city  and  Ai  he  pitched  his 
tents,  and  found  again  that  Yahweh  was  with  him  there,  and 
so  built  an  altar  in  honor  of  him.  This  place  acconiingly,  the 
name  of  which  means  '^  house-of-god,"  was  no  less  sacred  to 
the  IsraeUtes  than  Shechem. 

Still  pursuing  their  way  in  the  same  direction,  the  Hebrews 
reached  the  most  southern  regions  of  Canaan. 

So  Abram  had  passed  through  the  whole  <;f  his  [)romised 
land,  from  north  to  south,  when  he  discovered  that  it  had  in- 
deed been  promised  to  his  posterity,  but  not  to  himself;  for  a 
famine  compelled  him  to  leave  the  barren  region  of  southern 
Canaan  for  the  fertile  Egypt,  and  to  sojourn  in  a  strange  land, 
instead  of  in  the  country,  which  his  hopes  had  ah'eady  taught 
him  to  regard  as  his  home. 

But  even  there  he  was  to  receive  a  wonderful  proof  of  the 
faithfulness  and  power  of  his  god ;  for  when  he  drew  near  to 
Vjgypt  his  faith  grew  weak,  and  he  was  afraid.  He  came  there 
as  a  stranger ;  and  his  wife  Sarai,  who  was  very  beautiful,  was 
with  him.  Suppose — thought  he  —  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  cast  their  e3'es  upon  her,  they  are  sure  to  kill  me,  and 
tlien  make  her  marry  one  of  them.  So  he  told  his  wife  to  say 
she  was  his  sister,  so  that  if  they  seized  her  they  might  give 
him  rich  presents  as  her  brother,  instead  of  killing  him  as  hei 

1  Judges  ix  37. 
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husband.  It  all  fell  out  just  as  he  had  expected.  The  king 
himself,  hearing  of  Sarai's  beauty,  had  her  brought  to  him  to 
become  one  of  his  wives,  and  presented  Abram,  supposing 
him  to  be  her  brother,  with  a  great  number  of  sheep,  cattle, 
asses,  and  male  and  female  slaves,  so  that  he  became  very 
rich.  But  this  was  not  the  greatest  blessing  that  Yahweh  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  him.  He  was  about  to  make  his  scr- 
yant  utterly  ashamed  of  his  previous  fear,  and  to  show  that 
he  could  defend  him  even  in  a  foreign  country.  At  his  com- 
mand, one  disaster  after  another  fell  upon  the  king  and  his 
household,  and  he  soon  perceived  that  all  this  happened  tohiui 
because  he  had  taken  a  married  woman  into  his  harem.  So  he 
sent  for  Abram,  and  reproached  him  with  the  deceit  by  which 
he  had  brought  him  into  danger  of  committing  so  great  a  sin. 
Then  he  ordered  his  people  to  protect  and  to  help  Abram,  and 
all  that  he  had. 

This  adventure  of  Sarai's  is  told  not  so  much  to  Abram's 
disgrace  as  to  Yahwehs  honor.  The  writer  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen  anything  wrong  in  Abram's  conduct.  This 
shows  that  he  had  no  very  exalted  idea  of  integrity,  as  we 
sball  see  indeed  from  other  passages  as  well  as  this.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  compare  our  stor^'  with  the  account  of 
the  same  event  given  by  another  writer,^  for  it  shows  us  how 
low  a  position  the  Isi*aelites  took  in  matters  such  as  these. 
This  other  writer  removes  the  scene  of  the  adventure  to 
Gerar,  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  says  that  Abimelech, 
the  king,  who  had  taken  Sarai  away  from  Abram,  was  warned 
by  God  in  a  dream  that  she  was  a  married  woman,  and 
reproached  the  patriarch  for  his  deceit.  But  he  defended 
liimself  by  saying  that  Sarai  really  was  his  half-sister,  and 
that  ever  since  they  had  left  their  fatherland  and  begun  their 
wanderings,  he  had  begged  her  to  call  herself  his  sister  for 
fear  he  should  be  injured  for  her  sake.  Abimelech  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  by  this  excuse,  loaded  the  patriarch  with  gifts, 
and  made  a  present  to  Sarai  also,  with  the  words,  ^^May 
this  make  you  close  3^onr  eyes  to  all  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  you.  May  justice  thus  be  done  you." "  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  this  writer  wished  to  acquit  the  patriarch  of  the 
he  by  which  he  was  disgraced  in  the  older  narrative ;  but  if 
so  he  did  not  see  that  he  failed  to  make  the  affair  any  more 
creditable  to  his  hero  after  all.  For  such  shuffling  is  just  as 
Dad  as  a  lie ;  nay,  a  premeditated,  persevering,  systematic 
1  Genesis  zx.  ^  After  an  amended  version. 
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deceit  really  tells  more  against  a  man's  chai*acter  than  a  lie 
which  is  the  result  of  a  momentary  fright. 

And,  again,  neither  writer  seems  to  have  felt  how  unut- 
terably base  it  was  in  Abram  to  tell  this  lie,  not  for  the  sake 
of  rescuing  his  wife,  but  for  the  sake  of  turning  it  to  account 
in  his  own  private  interest  if  she  were  taken  away  from  him. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  whole  stor}-  represents  Abram  as 
the  believer,  who,  "  in  obedience  to  Yahweli's  commandment, 
goes  out  indeed  to  a  land  which  he  shall  receive  for  an  in- 
heiitance,  but  without  knowing  whither  he  goes."  *  In  this 
character  we  shall  meet  him  again  and  again,  and  in  this 
lies  the  deep  and  lasting  significance  of  Abram,  as  he  is 
I'epresented  in  Genesis.     He  is  the  hero  of  faith. 

There  are  people  in  the  world  who  shrug  their  shoulders 
when  the}"  hear  any  one  speak  of  faith,  and  take  a  special 
pride  in  not  hanng  any  themselves.  Very  otlen  they  are 
better  than  their  word,  and  have  more  faith  in  their  hearts 
than  they  are  at  all  aware  of;  while  their  contempt  for  faith 
is  the  result  of  their  not  understanding  what  it  means.  K 
it  were  not  so  we  could  have  hut  small  respect  for  any  man 
who  thinks  that  faith  is  worthless,  for  it  is  just  in  having  faith 
that  the  noblest  of  mankind  differ  from  the  common  herd. 

Properly  to  understand  what  faith  is  and  what  it  is 
worth,  we  must  first  understand  what  is  meant  by  God 
speaking  to  a  man.  In  this  story,  and  in  many  others,  God 
is  represented  as  holding  conversations  with  men,  and 
telling  them  various  things  in  actual  words.  It  needs  no 
proof  that  this  is  not  what  really  takes  place,  for  no  man 
can  hear  God's  voice  with  his  outward  ears.  He  speaks  in 
our  conscience.  Whenever  our  duty  becomes  cleai-  to  us, 
then  we  hear  the  voice  of  God  giving  us  commands;  and 
whenever  we  feel  that  our  true  happiness  lies  in  obedience  to 
this  voice,  we  receive  promises  from  God.  Now,  if  we  are 
firmly  convinced  that  these  commands  and  these  promises 
are  not  merely  imaginary  but  are  true,  then  we  may  be  said 
to  have  faith. 

Faith  shows  itself  in  various  ways.  It  is  often  mingled 
with  products  of  the  imagination,  that  is  with  superstition 
If,  for  instance,  Abram  felt,  as  the  later  Israelite  writers 
say  he  did,^  that  he  must  flee  from  tlie  land  of  his  fathers, 
because  he  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  idolatry  there ;  if 
he  saw  that  Yahweh  would  bless  him  elsewhere  too,  and 
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that  it  18  better  for  a  mati  to  be  a  wanderer  on  the  earth  and 
to  worship  his  god  in  uprightness  than  to  remain  in  his 
fatherland  and  live  a  life  of  sin,  then  that  was  faith.  But  if 
he  thought  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  the  precise  reward 
assigned  to  his  obedience,  then  that  was  all  imagination,  and 
therefore  superstition.  For  though  in  the  legend  tliis 
promise  is  both  made  and  kept,  jet  in  reahty  earthly  pos- 
sessions are  not  the  rewai-d  of  piet}'.  We  shall  often  see 
from  our  Bible-stoiics  that,  as  a  rule,  the  faith  of  the  Israel- 
ites was  clothed  in  imperfect  forms,  that  it  was  mingled  witli 
superstition.  Even  with  Christians  this  is  very  often  the 
case.  But  in  whatever  form  it  shows  itself,  however  far  it  is 
from  perfect  purity,  faith  is  a  treasure  always.  A  man  witJi 
faith  is  in  every  case  something  more  than  a  man  without  it, 
for  faith  is  a  power  that  rescues  him  from  the  tyranu}^  of  his 
sensual  nature  and  gives  him  strength  to  make  sacrifices. 

All  reformers  and  aU  the  noblest  benefactors  of  mankind 
have  had  faith,  and  one  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  said  in 
honor  of  him  that  he  was  ^'  perfect  in  faith."  ^ 


Chapter  XHI. 

ABRAM'S  GENEROSITY. 

Gen.  XIU.,  XIV. 

WHEN  Abram  —  so  the  narrator  goes  on  —  had  escaped 
this  danger  in  Egypt,  he  returned  with  his  wife  and 
all  his  possessions  to  the  south  of  Judah.  Lot  still  accom- 
panied him,  and  they  returned  along  the  road  they  had 
a>me  by,  always  halting  in  the  same  places  as  before,  till 
thej' pitched  their  tents  once  more  between  Bethel  and  Ai. 
There  Abram  offered  a  second  sacrifice  to  Yaliweh  on  the 
altar  he  had  already  erected  to  him. 

But  gradually  it  became  clear  that  the  two  shepherd 
princes  could  not  live  together  much  longer ;  for  they  were 
both  of  them  rich  in  flocks.  Not  that  this  would  have  made 
it  impossible  for  thein  to  remain  in  the  same  neighborhood 
if  only  they  had  had  free  play;  but  the  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  had  possession  of  a  great  deal  of  the  land,  and  the 
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Hebrews  had  to  be  content  with  the  poi"tions  that  these  tribes 
did  not  require  for  themselves.  So  the  land  became  too 
small  for  them,  and  though  Abram  and  Lot  still  continued 
to  be  good  ftnends,  their  dependants  were  always  quarrelling 
about  pastures  and  wells.  Now,  as  each  of  them  kopt  hear- 
ing his  own  shepherds  complain  of  the  other's,  and  was 
naturallj'  inclined  to  side  with  his  own  servants,  there  really 
seemed  to  be  some  danger  of  their  falling  out  with  each  other 
in  the  end. 

Abram  was  the  first  to  see  this,  and  however  much  he 
would  have  liked  to  go  on  hving  with  his  dearly-loved  kins- 
man, he  thought  it  better  for  them  to  part  in  peace  beforft 
it  was  too  late,  than  to  remain  together  and  endanger  the 
bond  of  brotherly  love  which  united  them.  So  he  proposed 
to  Lot  that  tliey  should  separate,  and,  with  open-hearted 
generosity,  lefl  him  the  choice  as  to  which  way  he  would  go. 
He  had  no  wish  to  dictate  to  his  nephew ;  if  he  went  to  the 
right,  he  would  go  to  the  left  himself,  or  if  Lot  took  the  left, 
he  would  take  the  right. 

Lot  was  far  inferior  to  Al)ram  in  generosity.  He  had 
followed  him  from  the  distant  land,  and  so  had  had  faith  in 
the  glorious  i)rouiise8  made  by  Yahweh  to  Abram.  But  now 
self-interest  overpowered  him.  Instead  of  asking  what  was 
the  wish  of  his  uncle,  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  he  took  advantage 
of  his  open  liberality,  and  chose  as  his  portion  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan.  From  a  worldly  point  of  View  he  had  make  a 
very  wise  selocti<^n,  for  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ^^as  a  splendid 
country,  and  the  southern  portion  esptjcially,  where  the 
Dead  Sea  now  is,  but  where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  formerly 
lay,  was  a  true  ''garden  of  Yahweh,"  a  paradise,  like  Kg,vpt 
in  fruitfulness.  But  there  was  a  dark  side  to  the  settlement 
in  this  region,  tor  I^t's  h(?art  was  drawn  towards  the  cities. 
And  though  lie  did  not  desert  the  simple  shepheixl  life  at 
once,  yet  he  pitched  his  tents  hard  by  Sodom,  and  before 
long  settled  in  the  city  itself.  This  was  a  source  of  misery 
to  him  against  which  no  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  could  weigh, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  great  sinners  before 
Yahweh,  and  his  wrath  would  sooner  or  later  blaze  forth 
against  them. 

So  Lot's  covetousness  led  him  on  to  misfortime,  and, 
moreover,  by  choosing  to  go  to  the  extreme  limit,  and  as 
it  were  to  quit  the  land,  he  forfeited  all  the  claim  of  his  fKw- 
terity  to  Canaan. 

On  the  other  hand,  Abram,  who  obeyed  the  will  of  Yah- 
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weh,  received  a  renewal  of  the  promises  when  ^is" nephew 
had  departed.  It  was  as  though  his  god  would  make  it 
plain  to  him  that  the  departure  of  Lot  in  no  way  affected  his 
promises,  and  that  he  himself,  and  not  his  nephew,  was  to 
be  the  father  of  the  holy  nation  that  would  possess  Canaan. 
"Look  round  30U  !  "  —  such  were  the  words  of  Yah  weh  — 
"  Look  towards  every  quarter  of  heaven,  towards  Lebanon 
and  towards  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  towards  the  Jordan  and 
towards  the  Mcdit-cnanean  Sea;  all  this  land  shall  be  an 
eternal  heritage  for  .your  posterity',  which  1  will  make  as 
countless  as  the  dust  of  tlie  earth.  I'ass  through  the  country 
in  every  direction,  and  know  that  you  are  the  father  of  its 
future  posseBS<^s." 

Abram  obeyed,  and  journeyed  southward.  Thus  he  came 
to  Hebron,  or  more  properly'  to  the  district  in  which  a  city 
was  afterwaixis  built,  called  Kirjath  Arba  until  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Israelites,  and  after  that  Hebron.  Here  there 
were  splendid  groves  of  oak-trees  belonging  to  the  Canaanite 
Harare.  For  whole  centuries  the  Canaanites,  and  after 
them  the  Israelites,  would  worship  their  gods  at  this  spot, 
and  gaze  with  especial  awe  and  reverence  at  one  gigantic 
oak.  Down  to  the  first  century  of  our  era  the  people  in  th(5 
neighborhood  of  Hebron  would  tell  how  this  tree  was  as  old 
as  the  world,  or  would  boast  that  it  had  grown  from  a  stick 
thrust  into  the  ground  by  Abram.  By  this  grove  the  Patri- 
arch pitched  his  tent  after  receiving  Yahweh's  promise.  There 
he  was  to  learn  how  well  it  was  for  him  that  he  had  not  gone 
to  the  valley  of  Jordan,  that  seemed  so  tempting,  and  how 
constantly  his  god  protected  and  helped  him. 

For  it  happened  that  several  princes  from  the  north-east,  of 
whom  Kedor-laomer,  an  Klamite  king,  was  the  chief,  declared 
war  against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  four  other  cities  that  lay 
in  the  so-called  valley  of  Siddim.  For  twelve  jears  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  valley  of  Siddim  had  been  tributary  to  Kedor- 
laomer,  but  then  they  threw  off  his  yoke.  Hardly  had  a  year 
gone  by,  however,  before  this  prince  appeared  with  an  army 
to  reduce  them  once  more  to  submission.  The  march  of  the 
eastern  kings  was  triumphant.  They  came  down  from  the 
north,  defeated  the  Rephaites  at  Ashteroth-Karnaim,  con- 
quered several  other  tribes  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  marched 
roond  Mount  Seir,  and  penetrated  into  the  desert  of  Arabia 
Petrsea  as  far  as  Hazezon  Tamar,  to  the  west  of  the  valley  of 
Siddim.  Then  the  King  of  Sodom  and  his  allies  advanced  to 
meet  him,  —  five  against  four !     But,  in  spite  of  this,  they 
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were  defeated  and  dispersed,  while  numbers  of  ftigitives  feH 
into  the  wells  of  asphalt,  of  which  the  valle}'  was  full,  and  the 
rest  escaped  to  the  hills.  Thereupon  the  eastern  kings  took 
off  the  cattle  and  the  provisions  that  they  found  in  their  ene- 
mies' cities ;  and,  amongst  other  captives,  Lot,  who  lived  in 
Sodom,  was  carried  off,  with  all  that  he  had. 

News  of  all  this  was  brought  to  Abram,  who  had  pitched 
his  tents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mamre,  Eshcol,  and  Aner, 
with  whom  he  had  entered  into  an  alliance.  No  sooner  had 
he  received  the  dismal  tidings  than  he  determined  to  hasten 
to  the  rescue.  Thinking  nothing  of  the  danger  to  himself, 
and  forgetting  how  badly  Lot  had  behaved  to  him,  he  called 
together  all  those  of  his  dependants  who  had  been  born  his 
serfs,  thinking  that  he  could  rely  upon  their  fidelit}'  more 
confidently  than  upon  that  of  the  slaves  he  bad  bought.  They 
were  three  hundred  and  eighteen  strong,  and  Abram*s  allies 
added  some  bands  of  their  own  dependants  to  help  them. 
With  this  force  Abram  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  foreign 
princes.  Overtaking  them  at  Dan,  one  of  the  most  northern 
points  of  Canaan,  he  divided  his  men  into  three  companies, 
fell  upon  them  by  night,  and  scattered  abroad  the  whole  army 
of  the  four  chieftains  against  whom  the  five  kings  of  the  valle}' 
of  Siddim  had  not  been  able  to  hold  their  ground.  Right  on 
to  Hobah,  north  of  Damascus,  he  pursued  the  fugitives ;  and 
all  the  booty  they  had  made,  including  the  captives  of  war 
whom  they  were  carrying  off  as  slaves,  fell  into  his  hands. 
Thus  Lot  was  rescued  with  the  rest. 

As  the  victorious  Abram  was  returning,  the  humbled  King 
of  Sodom  met  him  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh  (afterwards  called 
*'  King's  Valley"^)  and  implored  him  to  be  content  with  the 
cattle  and  the  other  boot}'  he  had  seized  from  the  enemy,  but 
to  give  their  Ubert}-  to  the  captives  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  were  therefore  his  slaves  according  to  the  rights 
of  war.  At  the  same  time  Abram  was  visited  by  Melchizedok, 
the  King  of  Salem ;  who  brought  him  bread  and  wine,  and, 
being  a  priest  of  the  most  high  (vod,  blessed  him  with  the 
words:  ''Blessed  be  Abram  of  the  Most  High,  of  the  All- 
ruler  !  And  glory  be  to  this  Most  High,  for  lie  has  put  your 
enemies  into  your  power !  "  And  Abram  gave  him  the  teiitli 
part  of  all  he  had.  This  did  not  prevent  his  being  bountiful 
and  generous  to  the  King  of  Sodom,  to  whose  prater  he  an- 
swered :  ''  1  swear  by  Yahweh  the  All-ruler  that  I  will  keep 
Doihing  that  was  yours,  no  not  so  much  as  a  thread  or  a  shoe- 
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string !  —  for  you  shall  never  be  able  to  saj-,  '  I  have  made 
Abram  rich ! '  Of  course  I  am  not  bound  to  make  good  what 
mj  men  have  eaten,  nor  can  I  dispose  of  that  part  of  the 
lKK>ty  that  falls  to  the  share  of  my  allies,  as  a  reward  of  the 
help  they  have  given  us ;  but  as  for  me,  I  will  never  enrich 
myself  at  your  expense." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  chapters  containing  this  narrative, 
that  has  excited  the  attention  of  the  commentators  so  much 
as  this  meeting  between  Mclehizedek  and  Abram,  and  many 
a  brain  has  been  sorely  perplexed  by  the  questions,  "  Where 
did  the  city  of  Salem  Ue  ?  "  "  IIow  came  there  to  be  a  priest 
of  God  most  high,  to  whom  Abram  did  homage,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population  that  is  always  branded  as  idolatrous  ?  "  Indeed, 
there  is  something  enigmatical  about  this  figure,  and  it  is  hard 
to  explain  how  Abram,  who  had  not  his  possessions  with  him, 
oonld  give  him  a  tithe  of  them  all.  We  leave  it,  however,  to 
those  who  look  upon  the  narrative  as  history,  to  remove  these 
difficulties.  If  we  take  it  to  be  a  legend,  and  only  ask  what 
the  compiler  meant  by  it,  then  the  explanation  is  simple  enough. 
Melchizcdek — the  word  means  *'king  of  righteousness''  — 
is  a  symbolical  name ;  Salem  is  Jerusalem.  Not  that  this  dty 
ever  really  bore  the  name  of  Salem,  for  until  it  was  conquered 
by  David  it  was  called  Jebus ;  but  the  writer  called  the  cit}- 
by  the  last  half  of  its  ordinary  name,  that  is  Salem  or  ^^  peace/' 
because  he  wanted  to  speak  of  Jerusalem,  but  yet  not  to  use 
its  old  Canaanite  name.  The  main  point  in  the  story  is  that 
Melchizedek  is  a  priest,  and  as  such  blesses  Abram  and  re- 
ceives the  tithes,  and  its  object  is  to  exalt  the  priesthood 
of  Jerusalem,  which  claimed  homage  and  tithes  from  every  one. 

The  account  of  Melchizedek  does  not  appear  to  come  from 
the  writer  of  the  rest  of  the  story,  who  never  hesitates  to  use 
names  taken  from  his  own  times  when  speaking  of  earlier  ages. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  Bethel,  Ai,  Hebron,  and  Dan  as  if  places 
so  called  had  existed  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites,  and  he  would,  therefore,  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
choose  such  expressions  as  ^^ Salem"  and  ^^the  most  high 
God,"  but  would  have  spoken  of  ''Jerusalem"  and  ''Yahweh" 
without  more  ado.  Besides,  the  meeting  with  Melchizedek  is 
very  strangely  placed  in  the  story  in  the  middle  of  the  account 
of  the  meeting  with  the  King  of  Sodom.  In  the  Israelite  lit- 
eratore  we  only  find  one  single  reference  to  this  story,  ^  but,  as 
if  to  make  amends,  the  Christians  are  never  tired  of  dwelling 
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upon  it.  First  of  all  comes  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  sees  in  Melchizedek  an  indication  of  the  higfa« 
priestlj'  rank  of  Jesus,  and  explains  the  statement  that  Abram, 
the  father  of  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi,  paid  him  tithes  after 
having  received  his  blessing,  as  a  prophetic  allusion  to  the 
doing  away  of  the  Jewish  laws  about  the  priesthood  of  the 
Levites.^  Later  teachers  of  the  church  followed  the  example 
of  this  writer,  and  discovered  in  Melchizedek  all  kinds  of 
meanings,  which  were  furnished  them  by  the  so-called  *'  alU 
gorical  interpretation  of  scripture." 

The  great  number  of  tlie  proper  names  that  occur  in  the 
account  of  the  campaign  of  the  eastern  kings  against  the 
princes  of  the  vallc}'  of  Siddim  has  led  many  historical  stu- 
dents to  hope  that  they  might  find  in  this  narrative  an  ancient 
and  tnistworthy  monument  of  historj'.  But  when  we  look 
more  closely  into  it  we  are  disappointed  in  this  hope,  for  it  is 
quite  evident  that  some  of  the  names  have  a  symbolic  meaning. 
Thus  one  of  Kedor-laomer's  allies  is  called  ''  king  of  the  hea- 
thens" (authorized  version  *'king  of  nations"),  which  is 
surely  a  strange  title.  The  name  of  Bcra,  the  king  of  Sodom, 
means  *•*•  son  of  ungodliness,"  and  Birsha,  the  name  of  the 
king  of  Gomorrah,  "son  of  the  wicked."  We  can  haixlly 
suppose  that  these  are  historical  names  !  Besides  this,  —  the 
main  incident  in  the  story,  —  the  defeat  of  the  eastern  kings 
by  such  a  little  band  as  Al)ram's,  is  improbability  itself. 

It  sceius  to  be  true,  however,  that  in  ver}'  early  times 
there  reallj'  was  a  powerful  kingdom,  the  seat  of  which  was 
in  Elam,  tiiat  held  sway  as  far  as  to  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
The  names  of  the  monnrchs  of  this  kingdom  often  began  with 
Kudnr  (Kedor),  and  as.  one  of  their  gods  was  called  Laga- 
mar,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Kudur-lagamar  (Kedor-laomer) 
is  the  real  name  of  some  ancient  king  of  Klam,  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  found  upon  any  inscription. 

For  the  rest,  the  legend  needs  no  ehiborate  explanation. 
Th(^  main  thought  is  that  Abram,  the  believer,  is  under  Yah- 
weh's  protection ;  for  when  Lot  has  gone  his  way  Yah  well 
confines  his  promises  to  Abram  alone,  lends  him  his  help  so 
that  he  can  conquer  tiiese  mighty  kings  with  his  little  band, 
and  makes  him  so  rich  that  he  has  no  need  to  keep  any  of 
the  booty  he  has  won  by  war. 

Abram,  on  his  side,  appeal's  in  this  narrative  as  the  dis- 
interested and  generous  hero  who  gives  Lot  the  first  choice  of 
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oonntn',  risks  his  life  to  rescue  him,  refbses  to  keep  the 
spoil  of  war,  and  freelj'  gives  his  tithes  to  the  priest.  A  noble 
figure !  What  a  different  spirit  these  actions  breathe  from 
that  which  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  world !  Just  think 
how  often  men  quan*el  for  the  best  ]>ortion  of  anything,  stand 
upon  their  rights,  seize  everything  pleasant  for  themselves, 
consider  whether  the}'  are  called  upon  to  give  up  the  smallest 
thing  to  which  they  have  a  legal  claim,  hesitate  to  help  a  man 
•'  1)ecause  he  never  did  as  much  for  them,"  will  run  no  risk 
for  another's  sake  for  fear  they  should  suffer  tliemselves,  like 
to  be  paid  for  any  services  they  may  have  done,  and  calcu- 
late for  how  little  they  can  get  off  when  they  are  asked  for 
a  contribution  to  religious  or  any  other  useful  institutions ! 
Self-interest  is  a  most  powerful  incentive,  and  such  a  charac- 
ter as  Abram's  is  but  rare ! 

This  is  only  natural,  for  man  enters  life  as  a  selfish  being. 
Look  at  children  quarrelling  over  some  trifle,  and  see  how 
each  begins  by  looking  after  himself!  A  power  must  come 
into  their  hearts  that  can  blunt  the  eagerness  of  their  self- 
seeking,  a  power  that  can  resist  their  inborn  selfishness  of 
disposition. 

Now  faith  is  such  a  power.  Why  should  not  Abrain  be 
generous  when  he  trusted  so  perfectly  in  his  god?  Why 
should  he  not  be  ready  to  give  Lot  his  choice  as  to  the  coun- 
try he  would  take  in  possession  ?  Yahweh  took  care  of  him. 
Why  should  he  hesitate  to  go  out  to  battle?  Did  not  the 
angel  of  Yahweh  encamp  round  about  them  that  feared  him  ?  * 
Why  should  one  who  had  Yah  web's  promises  keep  the  spoil 
of  war  for  himself?  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of  booty  that  he 
aad  done  as  he  did. 

So  powerful  has  faith  been  in  every  age ;  so  powerAil  is  it 
still.  This  is  why  a  man  who  has  faith  is  generous  and  liberal, 
and  rises  by  his  faith  above  the  common  run  of  men,  who 
.seek  nothing  but  their  own  advantage.  Those  who  have  faith, 
no  less  than  others,  like  to  grow  rich,  and  tlieir  carnal  nature 
ui^es  them,  too,  to  take  the  best  for  themselves  and  to  run 
.10  risks  for  any  one  else ;  but  they  find  a  yet  greater  treas- 
are  in  contentment,  cheerfulness,  quitikness  of  sympathy, 
ove  ;  in  a  single  word  — a  rich  inner  life  ;  and  they  trust  that 
his  spiritual  happiness  will  ever  increase  within  them.  Those 
who  are  so  rich  (jannot  be  mean.  Those  who  feel  that  they 
are  happy,  and  cherish  in  theii*  hearts  a  living  hope,  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  be  for  ever  calculating  what  will  be  most 
^  pBaliuB  juupv.  7. 
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to  their  own  advantage ;  and,  without  an}'^  efTort,  thoy  bring 
into  practice  that  command  of  Jesus  which  sounds  so  strange 
and  exaggerated :  ^^  Give  to  him  that  asks  of  you,  and  torn 
not  awa}'  from  him  who  would  borrow  of  you."  ^ 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE  OATH  OF  TAHWEH. 

Gek.  XV. 

THE  battle  was  over,  and  Lot  had  gone  on  his  way. 
Abram  could  return  to  his  tents  and  once  more  engage 
in  his  peaceful  occupations,  keeping  his  sword  and  his  aiTows 
sharp  for  the  bear  and  the  lion  onl}'.  But  now  a  heaviness 
of  heart  he  had  never  felt  before  overpowered  him.  In  the 
might  of  faith  he  had  lived  and  worked,  he  had  overthrown 
his  enemies  though  far  outnumbered  by  them,  and  had  gener- 
ously given  away  the  treasure,  and  as  long  as  he  had  been 
active  he  had  felt  no  weariness.  But  now  his  lower  nature 
re-asserted  its  claims  and  made  itself  felt  by  his  very  soul. 
Abram  was  sad  at  heart.  He  thought  of  the  fatherhind  he 
had  left.  He  thought  of  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him. 
He  strained  his  e3'e8  in  vain  to  sec  into  the  darkness  of  the 
future.  Yahweh  had  promised  him  the  land  that  he  had 
passed  through  ;  but  how  was  this  promise  to  be  fulfilled?  and 
who  was  to  enjo}'  its  fulfihnent?  He  had  no  children,  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  now  so  old  that  they  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  having  any.  His  relations  all  lived  far  away. 
Lot  had  left  the  promised  land  of  his  own  free  will.  So  he 
had  no  heir  but  his  slave  Eliezer,  who  had  indeed  been  born 
in  his  household,  and  was  almost  as  dear  as  a  son  to  him,  but 
yet  was  not  "  his  own."     Abram  was  in  deep  depression. 

But  his  god  knew  how  to  relieve  this  weariness  of  spirit, 
which  might  easilj'  have  led  to  loss  of  faith.  Yahweh,  who 
had  already  appeared  to  him  more  than  once,  came  to  him 
again.  It  was  night,  and  Abram  heard  Yahweh  in  a  vision 
calling  to  him,  '*  Fear  not,  Abram !  I  am  3'our  shield,  and 
will  give  you  a  rich  reward."  But  he  answered  in  despair, 
"  O  Lord  Yahweh  !  what  fortune  can  3'ou  give  me?  I  go  on 
1  Matthew  v.  42. 
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my  way  childless,  and  Eliezer  will  be  my  heir,  for  I  have  no 
children." 

Such  was  his  complaint ;  but  the  answer  that  fell  upon  his 
ear  was  bej'ond  measure  comforting:  *'Not  your  slave,  but 
your  own  son  shall  be  your  heir."  And  when  Yahweh  led 
him  out  of  his  tent  he  saw  that  this  promise  was  not  meant 
for  a  mere  idle  word.  It  was  a  glorious  night.  The  moon 
liad  not  risen,  and  the  stars  twinkled  by  thousands  in  the 
sky.  "Look  up!"  said  Yahweh.  *'Can  you  count  the 
stars?  £ven  so  countless  shall  3'our  descendants  be."  And 
however  wonderful  this  word  apjjeared,  yet  Abram  kept  down 
the  voice  of  doubt  in  his  heart.  Yahweh's  promise  was  so 
sure  !  He  could  not  help  accepting  it  with  firm  belief.  Thus 
rest  was  brought  to  his  soul.  All  that  had  troubled  him  waj 
gone,  as  if  by  a  magic  touch.  He  no  longer  thought  of  his 
fatherland  with  pain,  no  longer  saw  dangers  all  around  him  : 
and,  as  for  the  future,  his  posterity  should  possess  Canaan. 
How  could  it  be  ?     Naj'  that  was  as  Yahweh  should  direct. 

Now  that  his  faith  was  established  as  to  the  main  point,  he 
was  to  gather  the  jfruit  of  his  trustfulness,  and  to  learn  how 
completely  he  had  gained  Yahweh's  fiivor  by  it.  *'  I  Y'^ahweh 
have  brought  you  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chakleos"  —  so  his  god 
went  on  to  address  him  —  '*  to  give  you  this  land  for  a  heri- 
tage." Abram  now  believed  in  this  promise  without  reserve ; 
but  he  knew  by  experience  how  easilj'  the  shadow  of  doubt 
might  fall  upon  his  soul,  so  he  answered,  "Lord,  give  me  a 
sign,  that  I  ma}'  know  it  certainly."  And  Yahweh  granted 
the  request. 

By  the  direction  of  his  god  the  patriarch  was  to  make 
the  needful  preparations  for  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  confirma- 
tion of  a  treaty.  For  this  purpose  he  took  an  ox  of  three 
yea'i  old,  a  goat  and  a  ram  of  the  same  age,  and  a  pair  of 
doves.  He  cut  each  of  the  larger  animals  into  two  parts,  but 
left  the  birds  undivided ;  then  he  arranged  all  these  parts 
upon  the  ground,  the  two  halves  of  the  same  animal  opposite 
each  other.  When  the  vultures  and  kites,  attracted  by  the 
flesh,  flew  forwaixl  towards  it,  he  chased  these  unclean 
creatures  away.  The  bleeding  flesh  must  lie  there  unpol- 
luted, so  that  when  Yahweh  came  to  conclude  the  treaty  he 
might  pass  between  the  parts. 

In  patient,  but  eager  expectation,  Abram  watched  till  the 
gan  went  down.  When  it  had  vanished  behind  the  horizon, 
a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him ;  all  at  once  he  was  wrapped  in 
darkness,  but  it  was  not  the  natural  darkness  of  the  night. 

VOL.  I.  ft 
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Amazement  laid  hold  of  him ;  the  thick  black  darkness  in 
which  Yahweh  dwells  closed  round  him  and  weighed  upon 
his  breast.  Hark  !  it  is  tlie  voice  of  Yahweh  :  "  Know  that 
your  posterity  shall  sojourn  in  a  strange  land;  there  they 
shall  be  enslaved  and  oppressed.  For  three  generations  they 
shall  remain  among  the  strangers,  because  the  measure  of  the 
sing  of  the  Amorites,  who  are  to  be  punished  by  your  posterity, 
will  not  be  full  till  then.  But,  though  I  leave  them  there  to 
sigh  so  long,  I  will  not  forget  m}'  promise.  And  the  people 
that  oppress  them  shall  fall  under  my  avenging  justice  ;  tiie 
fourth  generation  shall  rescue  itself  from  the  3'oke  of  slavery, 
and  shall  return  to  this  land,  its  heritage,  laden  with  booty. 
As  for  you,  O  Abram,  in  a  blessed  old  age  3'ou  shall  go  to 
your  fathers  in  peace  and  be  buried." 

Such  was  the  promise  of  Yahweh  that  sounded  from  the 
darkness  after  the  sun  had  set.  But  look !  What  is  that 
appearing  suddenly  like  a  smoking  furnace  and  a  flame  of 
fire?  Yahweh  himself  was  there,  and  paesed  between  the 
parts  of  the  sacrificial  animals  to  confirm  his  promise  with 
an  oath. 

Thus  Yahweh  swore  to  Abram  that  his  posterity  should 
possess  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  from  the  river  of  Eg^'pt  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  land  of  the  Kenites  and  of  all  the  other 
tribes  that  were  settled  there. 

There  is  one  passage  in  this  story  that  I  have  intentionally 
avoided  rendering  accurately,  because  there  is  a  contradiction 
in  it,  that  calls  away  the  attention  of  any  one  who  notices  it 
from  the  general  drift  of  the  story.  When  Yahweh  is  fore- 
telling to  Abram  all  that  is  to  befall  his  [wsterity,  and  how 
they  are  to  be  oppressed  in  a  strange  land,  —  in  saying  which 
the  writer  is  of  course  thinking  of  the  slavery  in  Egypt  —  the 
promise  is  added  that  the  fourth  generation  shall  depart 
thence.^  All  this  I  told  3'ou,  but  did  not  add  that  side  by 
side  with  it  stands  this  other  prophecy,*  "  for  four  hundred 
years  shall  the  strangers  oppress  them."  These  two  predic- 
tions do  not  agree  together,  for  the  space  of  four  generations 
is  far  less  than  that  of  four  centuries.  This  contradiction 
shows  how  the  story  is  put  together  from  the  work  of  two 
writers,  one  of  whom  (the  older)  estimated  the  length  of 
the  stay  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  at  four  generations,^  while 
the  other  put  it  at  about  four  centuries.*    This  little  fact  also 
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shovrs  US  what  free  use  an  ancient  Israelite  author  made  of 
his  materials,  and  how  ver3'  uncritical  people  were  in  those 
days. 

But  this  only  refers  to  a  point  of  minor  importance ;  and 
we  have  one  or  two  things  of  more  consequence  to  notice  in 
this  story.  To  understand  it  rightly,  we  must  remember 
that  it  was  customary  among  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  among 
other  nations  of  antiquity*,  to  confirm  a  treat}'  that  was  being 
made,  by  sacrifices.  And  as  sacrificial  animals,  therefore, 
were  slaughtered  on  these  occasions,  concluding  a  treaty  was 
called  "  striking,"  or  "  skying  a  treat}-."  Even  we  still  use 
the  expression,  '^to  stiike  a  bargain."  It  seems  that  the 
solemnities  practised  by  the  Israelites  on  such  occasions  were 
not  always  the  same,  but  what  is  here  described  was  one 
form  of  ^em.  At  any  rate,  it  is  referred  to  several  times 
elsewhere.^  They  cut  one  or  more  beasts  into  halves,  and 
laid  the  pieces  along  the  two  sides  of  the  path  by  which  the 
parties  making  the  promise  were  to  go,  so  that  the}'  would 
pass  between  these  parts.  The  meaning  of  the  ceremony, 
which  was  most  likely  expressed  in  words  at  the  same  time, 
appears  to  have  been  as  follows  :  '^  May  the  fate  of  this  sacri- 
licial  beast,  hewn  into  two  halves,  fall  upon  him  who  violatt^s 
1^18  treaty  and  breaks  this  promise  !  "  What  the  Israelites 
themselves  were  accustomed  to  do  when  they  took  their  most 
solemn  oaths,  is  here  related  of  their  god  Yahweh.  When  he 
prDmised  Abram  a  numerous  posterity,  he  did  so  in  the  most 
solemnly  impressive  manner  possible,  by  passing  between 
the  parts  of  all  the  animals  suitable  for  a  sacrifice,  so  that 
Abram  might  never  doubt  the  certainty  of  his  promise  again. 

The  way  in  which  Yahweh  is  here  described  gives  us  a 
glance  into  the  ideas  of  the  Israelites  about  their  god.  A 
terrific  darkness  is  the  first  indication  of  his  presence,  for 
Yahweh  dwells  in  the  darkness.'^  For  this  reason  there  was 
no  Ught  in  the  inmost  compartment  of  the  temple,  in  the 
holiest  place,  where  Yahweh  was  enthroned.  Strangely  in 
contrast  with  this  is  the  form  under  which  Yahweh  himself 
appears  —  the  flame  of  fire.  This  symbol  occurs  not  only 
in  this  passage,  but  in  so  many  others  as  to  make  it  perfectly 
evident  that  the  Israelites  thought  of  Yahweh  under  this 
form  more  than  under  any  other,  and  believed  the  consuming 
fire  to  be  the  true  expression  of  the  being  of  their  god.*    As 
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an  illustration  of  this  idea,  I  will  (]iiolo  part  of  a  pRalm,^ 
containing  a  description  of  Yah  web  coming  to  help  his 
favorite.  The  age  of  the  song,  whicli  is  ascribed  to  David 
in  the  superscription,  is  uncertain,  but  at  an}'  rate  it  is  tVoin 
the  time  before  the  captivit}'. 

I  will  praise  thee,  O  Yahweh,  my  stn.*iigth ! 
Yahweh  is  my  rock,  my  fortrens,  my  deliverer. 

My  god  is  my  rock,  on  which  I  trust. 

My  shield  and  the  horn  that  saves  me,  my  tower. 
When  I  cried  *'  Praise  ye  Yahweh  " 

I  was  saved  from  the  might  of  my  foes. 
Billows  of  death  surrounded  me. 

Streams  of  terror  made  me  afraid. 
The  bands  of  the  shadow-land  had  already  laid  hold  of  me. 

The  snares  of  death  were  round  me. 
Then  I  cried  to  Yahweh  in  my  distress, 

Yea,  I  cried  aloud  to  my  god. 
He  heard  my  voice  from  his  palace. 

And  my  cry  broke  through  to  his  car. 
Then  the'earth  trembled  and  heaved. 

The  roots  of  the  mountains  shuddered 

And  heaved  because  he  was  wrath. 
Smoke  rose  up  in  his  nostrils, 

A  consuming  fire  from  his  mouth, 

Coals  blazed  forth  from  him. 
He  bowed  the  heavens  and  came  down 

With  storm-clouds  under  his  feet. 
He  rode  on  a  thunder-cloud  and  fiew. 

And  shot  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
He  veiled  himself  in  a  mantle  of  darkness. 

And  shrouded  himself  in  dark  waters  and  masses  of  cloud. 
By  the  brightness  before  him  his  clouds  were  broken, 

Bv  hail  and  coals  of  fire. 
And  Yahweh  thundered  in  the  heavens, 

Tlie  voice  of  the  Highest  was  heard. 
He  shot  forth  his  arrows  and  scattered  my  foes, 

Countless  flashes  of  lightning  to  confound  them. 
The  beds  of  the  waters  were  uncovered. 

The  foundations  of  the  earth  laid  bare. 
At  the  rebuke  of  Yahweh, 

At  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  his  nostrils. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand  from  on  high  and  took  me, 

He  drew  me  forth  from  the  stormy  waters. 
From  my  mighty  foemen  did  he  deliver  me, 

From'thoi^e  that  hated  mc,  and  were  stronger  than  I. 

Such  a  description  as  this  shows  us  how  the  religion  of  the 
IsraeHtes,  like  that  of  other  peoples,  was  at  first  a  worship  of 
nature,  and  how  nothing  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon 
them  as  the  thunder-storm,  with  the  flickering  and  flashing 
lightning.  The  thunder-storm,  therefore,  more  than  anything 
else,  made  them  think  of  the  action  of  some  higher  power, 
and  thej  thought  of  their  god  for  the  most  part  as  a  dreadful 
being  who  inspired  them  with  terror,  as  a  consuming  fire. 

A  P^alm  xviii.  1-17.    2  Samuel  xxii.  3-18. 
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Gradual!}"  their  religious  life  was  more  or  less  shaken  f\*ee 
from  the  impressions  caused  by  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

For  us,  such  a  representation  of  the  deity  has  little  or  no 
value.  At  best  it  only  speaks  to  our  imagination  and  not  to 
our  heart.  When  we  speak  of  the  thunder  as  God's  voice, 
and  the  lightning  as  his  messenger,  we  are  simply  making  use 
of  a  poetical  form  of  speech,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
real  religious  life ;  and,  indeed,  we  should  be  shocked  by  such 
descriptions  as  that  of  the  Psalm  just  quoted,  if  any  one  of  our 
own  day  were  to  give  them  as  the  genuine  utterance  of  his  own 
heart. 

There  is  certainly  progress  here,  but  it  is  not  genuine  prog- 
ress, unless  our  reverence  for  God  is  as  great  as  ever.  God's 
majesty  is  not  revealed  in  nature  alone.  He  speaks  sternly 
to  us  too,  in  our  consciences,  in  the  severe  demands  of  the 
moral  law,  in  the  inexorable  punishment  he  inflicts  on  sin,  in 
tlie  self-reproach  and  misery  by  which  he  teaches  us  that  he 
cannot  be  "mocked." ^ 

Our  god  dwells  in  the  darkness.  He  is  a  consuming  fire. 
So  8X)oke  the  ancient  Israelite  as  he  gazed,  with  a  shudder, 
ipto  the  black  gloom  of  night  or  the  dark  depths  of  the 
thunder-clouds,  and  trembled  as  he  saw  the  heavens  all  a-glow 
with  lightning,  as  if  wrapped  in  flames.  Our  god  is  a  consum- 
ipg  fire,  he  said  again  in  later  times,  when  his  conscience  was 
troubled,  and  he  felt  ready  to  sink  under  the  burden  of  his  sins. 
Our  god  is  a  consuming  fire '  —  that  word  still  expresses  an 
awful  truth,  felt  by  every  man  who  understands  the  extent  of 
his  duty,  who  is  weighed  down  by  the  thought  of  his  trespasses, 
who  knows  not  how  he  can  be  rescued  from  the  black  night 
that  sometimes  falls  upon  his  soul. 

He  who  has  never  felt  anything  like  this  is  not  able  to 
enjoy  as  yet  the  full  comfort  of  the  faith  that  God  is  our 
Father. 

i  Gilatiuu  Ti.  7.  *  Hebrews  zU.  ». 
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Chapter  XV 

HAGAR. 

Grn.  XVL 

ABHAM'S  faith  in  the  promise  of  Yahweh  was  severelv 
tested ;  for  ten  years  i^ent  by,  after  he  had  reached  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  still  he  had  no  hope  of  offspring.  Then 
\Sarai  grew  impatient,  and  began  to  wonder  whether  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  mother  of  the  future  chief  of  Abram's  tribe. 
For  in  promising  a  son  to  him,  Yahweh  had  never  promised 
one  to  her,  and  in  her  doubt  and  sadness  she  believed  that  she 
was  never  to  have  the  jo}'  of  clasping  a  child  of  her  own  to 
her  bosom  !  But  she  could  not  acquiesce  in  this.  She  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  going  down  to  the  grave  childless. 
No !  This  miser}',  this  shame  —  for  so  it  was  considered  in 
Israel  —  must  not  be  hei-s  !  There  was  one  way  to  escape  it, 
a  yfSiy  which  strikes  us  as  very  extraordinar}',  but  in  which 
there  was  nothing  shocking  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity  or  at 
variance  with  its  customs.  She  gave  her  slave-girl  to  her 
husband  as  a  secondary  wife,  intending,  should  she  have  any 
children  to  adopt  them  as  her  own.  Thus  she  tried,  as  the 
JsraeUtes  cjilled  it,  "  to  build  up  her  house  by  her  slave-girl." 
'The  slave  who  was  thus  made  the  wife  of  her  master  was 
Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  j 

It  is  eas}'  to  imagine  how  nnpleasant  the  relations  between 
Hagar  and  her  mistress  graduall}'  became.  The  servant, 
especially  when  she  began  to  have  hopes  of  l)eing  a  mother, 
forgot  more  and  more  complotel}'  the  respect  she  owed  to 
Sarai,  and  began  at  last  to  treat  her  childless  mistress  with 
undisguised  contempt.  The  latter  complained  of  her  conduct 
to  Abram,  and  reproached  him  indirectl}'  with  pacing  the 
slave-girl  too  much  honor.  ''  May  the  reproach  I  suffer  fall 
upon  you !"  she  said,  *'  Now  that  my  slave  is  expecting  to 
become  a  mother  she  despises  me.  May  Yahweh  judge  be- 
tween you  and  me  !  "  Abram  could  only  remind  her  of  the 
authority  she  had  over  her  own  ser^^ant,  and  the  mistress, 
now  enraged  by  envy,  made  such  ample  use  of  it  that  Hagar 
could  no  longer  endure  the  treatment  she  experienced,  and 
foigetting  that  her  flight  would  take  away  all  her  hopes  of 
ever  seeing  her  child  exalted  to  the  rank  of  Abram's  heir  and 
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the  chief  of  his  tribe,  she  left  the  tents  of  her  master  and  set 
oat  for  her  own  country. 

Bat  she  had  not  got  far  on  her  journey  before  the  angel  of 
Yahweh  met  her  by  a  well,  on  the  way  to  the  wilderness 
of  8hur,  and  asked  her  where  she  came  from  and  where  she 
was  going.  She  answered  that  she  was  trying  to  escape  fVom 
her  mistress  Sarai.  But  the  angel  said,  ^'Go  back  to  jour 
mistress  and  humble  yourself  before  her.  If  you  find  this 
hard  to  do,  comfort  yourself  by  thinking  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  you.  I  will  give  you  countless  descendants.  The 
son  to  whom  you  are  about  to  give  birth  shall  be  called  Ish- 
mael,  that  is  God  hears^  for  Yahweh  has  heard  the  complaint 
of  your  oppression.  Your  child  will  be  a  man  like  a  wild-ass  ;  * 
he  will  be  against  evjer}*  one,  and  ever}'  one  will  be  against  him  ; 
and  he  will  dwell  to  the  east  of  all  his  brethren." 

Then  Plagar  called  the  hame  of  Yahweh,  who  had  spoken 
to  her,  "Thou  art  a  god  that  lets  himself  be  seen,"  for  she 
said,  "  Do  1  really  live,  after  I  have  seen  (him)  ?  "  So  they 
call  the  well  at  which  this  meeting  took  place,  the  well  Lahai- 
Roi.  It  lies  between  Kadesli  and  Bered.  So  Hagar  went 
back  to  Abram  and  soon  saw  the  angel's  promise  fulfilled,  for 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  called  him  *'  Ishmael." 

The  object  of  this  story  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  Ish- 
maelites,  as  the  Israelites  called  the  wandering  Arab  tribes. 
It  shows  as  that  the  Israelite  did  not  deny  his  relationship  to 
these  Arabs,  but  looked  upon  them  as  his  brethren,  though 
he  did  not  consider  them  his  equals.  According  to  him  they 
were  indeed  Abram's  children,  but  their  mother  was  nothing 
but  a  slave.  It  was  true  that  Ishmael  was  older  than  the 
forefather  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  plain  language,  that  the 
Bedouins,  or  "  sons  of  the  desert,"  had  existed  as  an  inde- 
pendent people  before  the  Israelites,  and  were  their  own 
masters  when  Israel  still  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  slaver}' 
in  Egypt ;  but  their  mother  was  an  Egyptian,  that  is  to  say, 
they  had  not  preserved  the  purity  of  their  blood,  but  had 
intermarried  with  the  Eg3'ptians. 

This  legend,  like  mdnj'  others,  is  associated  with  a  par- 
ticular spot.  For  the  well  Lahai-Roi,  according  to  the  story, 
owes  its  name  to  the  appearance  of  the  angel  who  foretold 
the  tatjore  lot  of  her  son  to  the  Eg3^ptian  handmaid.  The 
statement  that  the  well  in  question  lies  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered  gives  ua  but  little  help  in  finding  it  again,  for  the  name 
^  After  an  amended  Tenion. 
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of  Bered  is  quite  unknown  to  us.  Nor  does  the  repeated 
mention  of  the  well  in  the  stories  about  Isaac  ^  bring  us  much 
further.  Nor  again  does  the  name  itself  give  us  any  indica- 
tion about  the  well,  for  the  real  meaning  of -Lahai-Roi,  which 
our  writer  seems  to  have  translated  "  there  is  sight  for  the 
living,"  is  uncertain.  From  very  early  times,  however,  the 
natives  have  pointed  out  a  well  a  little  to  the  south  of  Beer- 
sheba,  which  they  call  "the  well  of  Hagar."  Its  position 
suits  the  direction  of  Hagar's  flight  from  Hebron  to  the  mlder- 
ness  of  Shur,  which  stretches  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  between  the  south-western  border  of  Palestine 
and  Egypt.  We  may  therefore  suppose  this  well  to  be  the 
one  intended. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  country  and  the  people  of 
the  Ishmaelites ! 

Arabia  is  the  name  given  to  the  vast  extent  of  land  washed 
on  the  south-west  coast  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south-east  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Palestine,  Syria  and  the  Euphrates. 
Geographers  usually  divide  it  into  three  parts,  Arabia  Felix, 
Arabia  Petraea  and  Arabia  Deserta,  that  is  Fortunate  Arabia, 
Stony  Arabia  and  Desert  Arabia,  but  the  natives  know  noth- 
ing of  this  division.  Arabia  Felix  is  by  far  the  greatest,  for 
this  name  is  given  to  the  whole  peninsula  between  the  three 
seas  just  mentioned,  while  the  extreme  western  corner  only, 
together  with  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  Mount  Seir,  is  called 
Arabia  Petrsea,  and  the  desert  that  lies  between  Palestine  and 
the  Euphrates,  Arabia  Deserta.  This  third  portion  of  Arabia 
was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  IshmaeUtes,  of  whose  ancestor 
it  was  foretold^  as  we  saw  just  now,  that  he  should  live  to  the 
east  of  all  his  brothers.^  It  is  a  hilly  and  desert  land,  lying 
rather  high,  and  almost  always  scorched  beneath  a  bumiuji 
sun.  Its  vegetation  is  thin,  and  it  swarms  with  serpents  and 
beasts  of  prey.  The  wells  are  but  few,  and  most  of  them  are 
brackish  and  sulphurous,  and  in  many  cases  most  offensive  to 
the  smeU.  Sometimes  the  scorching  and  suffocating  blast  of 
the  terrible  Simoom  sweeps  over  these  steppes. 

Of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  this  country  twelve  were  known 
to  the  Israelites,  and  were  called  the  sons  of  Ishmael  by 
them.^  Among  these  the  Nabateans  (Nebajoth)  and  the 
Kedarenes  (Kedar)  were  the  most  important.     The  Israelites 

1  Genesis  xxiv.  62,  xxv.  11. 

<  Genesis  x\ri.  12,  xxr.  18,  after  an  amended  TeTsSon. 

>  Genesis  zxt.  13-18. 
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distinguished  between  these  Islmuieiites  and  eertain  other 
Arab  tribes,  most  of  whom  lived  in  Arabia  Felix,  but  some  of 
whom,  sueh  as  tlie  Midianites,  were  often  to  be  found  in 
Arabia  Deserts  or  Petn^a.  The}-  called  these  other  Arabs 
the  sons  of  Abram  and  Kc^turah.* 

The  angel  told  Hagar  that  Ishmael  would  be  "  a  wild-ass 
of  a  man,"  and  we  may  see  what  an  Israelite  understood  by 
Ihis  expression  from  the  addition,  "  his  hand  against  every 
man,  and  everj*  man's  hand  against  him,"  and  also  from  the 
following  description  of  the  animal  to  which  he  is  compared, 
^aken  fipom  the  book  of  Job :  * 

Who  has  let  the  wild-ass  go  free, 

And  who  has  hwsened  Win  bonds  ? 
r  (Yahweh)  have  made  tho  wilderness  his  home, 

And  the  barren  moor-land  his  dwelling, 
He  scorns  the  wealth  of  tlie  cit  >• ; 

He  heeds  not  the  driver's  cry. 
He  ranges  the  hills  as  his  pasture, 

And  searches  out  every  green  thing. 

Brave,  free,  and  hardy,  uncorrupted  by  luxury,  but  restless 
and  rapacious,  —  such  were  the  Bedouins.  The  land  in  which 
they  lived  had  made  them  so  ;  for  but  a  small  part  of  it  was 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  though  the  inhabitants  differed  from 
each  other  in  the^r  modes  of  life,  some  dwelhng  in  open  vil- 
lages and  others  in  tents,*  in  no  case  could  anjthing  like  cities 
be  raised.  Organized  societ}'  could  not  exist  where  the 
population  was  for  the  most  part  unsettled  ;  and  the  dryness 
of  their  country,  in  which  one  miserable  well  was  considered 
a  valuable  possession,  and  man}'  parts  of  which  became  abso- 
lutely uninhabitable  for  the  time,  if  no  rain  fell,  brought  the 
various  tribes  into  constant  /collision  with  each  other;  and 
want  often  drove  them  to  make  war  upon  one  another,  or  to. 
plunder  the  more  fortunate  regions  that  lay  upon  the  borders 
of  their  desert.  They. were  troublesome  neighbors,  therefore, 
and  a  great  curse  to  the  merchants  ;  for  thoj-  were  constantly 
attacking  their  caravans,  and  could  not  well  be  subdued  theni- 
selves  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  escaped  on  their 
swift  camels  and  horses,  and  disappeared  with  all  their  pos- 
sessions, on  the  approach  of  a  hostile  camp,  into  the  heart  of 
the  desert,  to  which  their  enemies  could  hardly*  follow  them. 

A  wild-ass  of  a  man,  and  every  one's  enemy!  This  is 
surely  not  an  attractive  pictui-e,  and  if  it  is  a  faithful  likeness 
we  can  have  no  great  respect  for  the  people  it  represent*, 

1  Gene?«is  xxv.   1-4.  '^  Job  xxxix.  5-8. 

t  Geuesis  xxv.  IG,  at)er  an  amended  vei*»ion. 
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since  they  must  have  stood  low  in  the  scale  of  development 
"  But,"  it  may  be  said,  "is  it  fair  to  throw  the.  blame  upon  a 
tribe  when  the  country  in  which  it  lived  almost  compelled  it 
to  lead  a  marauding  life  ?  We  saw  just  now  that  the  nature 
of  their  country  made  the  IshmaeHtes  what  they  were.  Was 
it  their  fault,  then,  that  they  were  what  their  country  made 
them  ?  "  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  and  each  other !  The 
character  of  a  people,  like  that  of  an  individual,  is  fonned  t6 
a  great  extent  b}'  circumstances ;  but  for  all  that  we  are  not 
guiltless  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  our 
surroundings.  Each  one's  lot  in  life  brings  its  special  temp- 
tations with  it,  and  each  one  must  learn  to  overcome  them. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  nations.  The  character  of  every 
country  brings  some  temptation  with  it.  A  rich  and  fruitful 
land  has  an  enervating  effect  upon  its  inhabitants,  and  makes 
them  liixunous,  lazy,  and  licentious ;  just  as  a  barren  land, 
whose  inhabitants  have  a  hard  struggle  with  nature,  may 
easily  make  tliem  rude,  cruel,  quarrelsome,  restless,  and 
rapacious.  But  no  people  must  allow  itself  to  be  made  bad 
by  its  climate  and  its  circumstances.  It  must  make  itself 
master  of  them.  It  is  no  use  saving  that  this  is  impossible ; 
for  even  if  the  poverty  of  a  countrj^,  for  instance,  makes  its 
inhabitants  impatient,  and  sets  them  fighting  with  each  other, 
3'et  after  all  they  would  overcome  the  difficulties  with  which 
the}'  ha\e  to  contend  more  easil}-,  and  would  experience 
greater  prosperity  and  enjoy  more  happiness,  if  the}'  helped 
each  other  and  joined  together  to  rescue  themselves  by  cour- 
age and  perseverance  from  the  dangers  with  which  they  are 
threatened  by  nature  than  if  they  went  on  making  war  upon 
each  other.  It  is  only  by  learning  to  resist  such  temptations 
as  these,  and  to  overcome  the  evil  influence  of  circumstances, 
that  a  nation  can  become  a  blessing  to  mankind  aud  a  joy  to 
itself. 

A  barren  land  and  straitened  circumstances  may  even 
benefit  a  people  if  it  knows  that  there  ^re  other  and  better 
treasures  than  great  flocks  or  swift  horses,  if  it  loves  religion 
and  goodness.  But,  in  spiritual  things,  the  Bedouins  never 
excelled.  The  wants  of  the  moment,  the.  satisfaction  of  their 
daily  necessities,  were  the  points  of  chief  impoitance  with 
them.  Their  old  religion,  like  that  of  the  Israelites,  was  the 
worship  of  stars  and  stones.  But  no  Moses  rose  among  "the 
sons  of  the  East"  to  teach  a  higher  view  of  the  being  and  the 
sen'ice  of  the  deity.  Like  so  many  other  peoples,  they  went 
on  standing  where  they  had  always  stood,  until  they  gradually 
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ceased  to  care  for  spiritual  things  at  all.  From  this  people 
*•*'  like  a  Wild  ass"  no  light  has  streamed.  It  is  true  that  the 
tribe  from  which  Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs,  sprang 
boasted  its  descent  from  Ishmael,  yet  it  was  not  among  the 
wandering  hordes  of  the  north,  but  among  the  inhabitants 
of  those  regions  in  which  agriculture  and  commerce  were 
practised,  and  even  there  to  a  large  extent  under  Israelite 
influences,  that  Islam  rose. 


Chapter  XVI. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  SODOM  AND  GOMORRAa 

Gbn.  XVIII.,  XIX. 

IN  the  remaining  stories  about  Abram,  this  patriarch  is 
always  called  Abraham,  and  his  wife  Sarah,  not  Sarai. 
The  occasion  of  this  change  is  told  us  in  a  story '  (the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  which  we  shall  speak  of  in  another  chapter) , 
in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  God. 

What  ^' Abram"  means  we  are  not  told  ;  but  "  Abraham," 
according  to  this  writer,  is  '*  the  father  of  a  multitude,"  and 
the  name  embodies  the  prophecy  of  a  numerous  posterity; 
many  peoples  and  kings  were  to  descend  from  him.  The 
name  "Sarah,"  no  translation  of  which  is  given,  ma}' mean 
"princess."  This  change  of  names  is  reported  not  b}'  the 
oldest  writer,  but  in  the  "  Book  of  Origins."  From  this  point, 
however,  the  compiler  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  who  collected 
the  different  accounts  together,  has  changed  the  names  of 
Abram  and  Sarai  into  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  all  the  docu- 
ments ;  and  we  shall  follow  his  example. 

First,  then,  we  will  tell  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.     It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

When  Abraham  was  living  by  the  oak-tree  of  Mamre,  he 
had  repeated  proofs  of  the  favor  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  Yaiiweh,  the  terrible  avenger  of  wrong.  Thus  he  was 
sitting  one  day,  when  the  sun  was  at  its  hottest,  in  the  door 
of  his  tent,  when  he  saw  at  a  little  distance  before  him  three 
men  in  whom  he  recognized  at  once  his  god  Yahweh  and  two 
angels.  It  need  not  be  said  that  he  hastened  to  meet  them, 
^  QeDesis  xvii. 
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and,  throwing  himself  ui>on  the  ground,  addressed  the  foivmost 
of  the  three  with  the  words,  ''  Lord  I  be  gracious  to  me,  and 
pass  not  by  the  dwelling  of  your  servant.  Let  me  wash  your 
feet,  and  do  you  then  lie  down  under  the  tree  until  the  meal 
is  ready,  that  I  may  set  a  piece  of  bread  before  you,  to 
strengthen  you  for  the  rest  of  your  journey.  Surely  it  is  for 
this  that  you  have  visited  your  servant."  The  guests  yielded 
to  his  invitation,  and  Abraham  made  haste  to  prepare  a  meal 
for  them.  He  had  modestly  spoken  of  what  he  could  set  be- 
fore them  as  "  a  piece  of  bread ;"  but,  of  course,  he  gave 
them  the  best  he  had,  and  a  plentiful  meal  of  cakes  and  meat, 
with  fresh  and  curdled  milk  was  soon  prepared.  According  to 
the  custom  still  prevalent  in  the  East,  Abraham  did  not  join 
his  illustrious  guests  at  table,  but  waited  on  them  himself. 

After  their  meal,  Yahweh  asked  where  Sarah  was ;  and 
when  Abraham  answered  that  she  was  in  the  tent,  he  declared 
"  within  a  year  I  will  come  again,  and  then  Sarah  shall  have 
a  son."  Sarah,  who  was  in  the  front  part  of  the  tent,  laughed 
to  herself,  and  thought,  ' '  I  have  a  son,  indeed !  Impossible ! " 
But  though  she  was  standing  behind  Yahweh,  so  that  he  could 
not  even  see  the  incredulous  look  upon  her  face,  he  knew 
e:factly  what  she  was  doing  and  thinking.  "Why  is  Sarah 
laughing?  "  he  asked.  "  Does  she  think  that  anything  is  too 
wonderful  for  Yahweh?  I  tell  3'ou  again,  at  the  appointed 
time  I  shall  return,  and  then  Sarah  will  have  a  son."  Sarah 
n<c<w  tried  to  make  out  that  she  had  not  been  laughing,  for  she 
wus  afraid  of  Yahweh,  but  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
deceived,  and  said  again  "  you  did  laugh." 

Then  the  three  men  rose  and  went  towards  Sodom,  while 
Abraham  made  ready  to  accompany  them.  He  little  knew 
what  he  was  now  to  hear. 

Yahweh  had  fearful  things  on  hand,  and  could  not  refrain 
from  telling  Abraham  all  that  was  going  to  happen.  Should 
he  conceal  from  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  so  many  mighty 
peoples,  Abraham  whose  fortune  would  become  proverbial 
among  all  nations,  what  he  was  now  about  to  do?  "No!" 
he  thought,  "  Abraham  must  know  it;  for  did  not  I  choose 
him  for  my  friend,  that  he  might  teach  all  his  posterity  to 
serve  me  and  to  <leal  justly  ?  For  only  on  these  conditions 
can  I  fulfil  my  glorious  promises  to  him.  Abraham,  then, 
must  be  told  what  is  about  to  happen." 

So  Y^ahweh  said  to  Abraham,  "  There  is  a  rumor  of  gross 
wickedness  in  Sodom  and  GoinpiTah,  and  I  am  going  to  sec 
whether  the  measure  of  it  is  full,  that  1  ma}'  know  what  ] 
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mast  do ! "  When  Yahweh  had  thus  declared  his  intention, 
his  two  companions  went  on  their  way  to  Sodom,  but  he 
himself  still  staid  behind. 

Abraham  was  deeply  troubled,  and  ventured  to  come  for- 
ward to  plead  for  the  sinful  cities.  He  could  not  but  admit 
the  truth  of  the  accusation.  Yes!  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
were  full  of  ungodliness ;  he  could  not  contradict  it.  But 
3'et.  .  .  .  •''Loiti!"  said  he,  '*  You  will  not  destroy  the 
righteous  together  with  the  ungodly?  Perhaps  there  may 
be  fifty  gord  men  in  the  cit}-,  would  not  3'ou  spare  it  for  their 
sake?  Nay  !  I  know  it  full  well,  you,  the  judge  of  aU  the 
earth,  will  surely  do  no  wrong.  You^will  not  suffer  the 
pious  to  perish  with  the  ungodly."  Moved  by  this  entreaty, 
Yahweh  answered,  "Well!  If  there  are  fifty  righteous  men 
in  Sodom,  I  will  forgive  the  whole  city  for  their  sake." 
Abraham  might  now  rejoice  in  the  success  of  his  mediation, 
but  the  fear  came  over  him  that  even  3*et  his  intercession 
might  prove  fraitless.  "  See,"  he  rehictantly  began,  "  I 
have  ventured  to  speak  to  the  Lord,  though  I  am  but  dust 
and  ashes,  and  .  .  .  suppose  there  were  just  five  short  of 
the  fifty !  Would  the  city  be  destroyed  for  want  of  them." 
And  Yahweh's  answer  reassured  him,  for  he  said,  "  If  I  can 
find  but  five  and  fort}'  good  men  in  the  cit}-,  I  will  spare  it." 
This  was  a  great  point  gained,  but  still  Abraham  went  on, 
and  asked,  "  But  what  if  there  were  owl}'  fort}'?"  and  when 
he  had  received  the  same  answer  as  before,  he  began  again : 
*'  Ijord !  be  not  angr>' !  .  .  ,  but  suppose  there  were  only 
thirty?"  *'Even  for  them  will  I  spare  Sodom,"  was  the 
gracious  reply  of  Yahweh.  Encouraged  by  his  clemency, 
the  patriarch  i)ut  the  case  that  the  godless  city  might  contain 
but  twenty  pious  men,  and  then  even  brought  the  number 
down  to  ten,  and  Yahweh  promised  him  that  he  would  forgive 
the  whole  city  if  he  found  ten  righteous  men  in  it.  It  was 
with  feelings  of  relief  and  hopefulness  that  Abraham  saw 
Yahweh  depart  upon  his  way. 

But  his  ho|)es  were  idle.  In  all  Sodom  there  were  not 
so  many  as  ten  men  whose  sinfulness  did  not  cry  to  heaven ! 
This  soon  became  apparent  to  the  two  angels  who  had  gone 
to  look  into  the  matter.  When  they  reached  Sodom  they 
were  asked  by  Lot,  who  was  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  city, 
to  be  his  guests.  But  when  at  last  they  yielded  to  his 
repeated  and  pressing  request,  and  accepted  his  frank  invita- 
tion, all  the  inliabitants  of  the  city,  '^  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,"  collected  together,  and,  in  violation  of  the  most 
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sacred  laws  of  hospitality,  threatened  the  strangers  witli  vio 
lence.  No  ftirther  proof  was  required.  The  messengers  of 
Yahwch  need  not  go  into  an}'  closer  examination  of  the 
affair.  Lot  was  the  onl}'  righteous  man,  and  Sodom  must  be 
destroyed. 

Before  the  angels  began  the  work  of  destruction,  they 
uttered  the  words  of  warning  to  Lot,  "  Leave  the  city,  with 
all  your  relatives,"  and  added  ''  Make  haste,  for  we  arc  sent 
by  Yahweh  to  execute  his  avenging  justice."  In  vain  Lot 
visited  his  sons-in-law  and  foiX3told  the  destruction  of  their 
country  to  them.  The}-  heeded  not;  and  at  daybreak  the 
angels  urged  him  to  make  haste,  and  said,  ^^  Tjcave  them  all 
behind  if  the}'  will  not  go  with  you.  Take  your  wife  and 
your  two  unmanned  daughters  and  escape,  or  3'ou  will  perish 
with  the  rest."  Lot  could  hardl}-  make  up  his  mind  to  leave 
all  his  other  relatives  to  their  fate,  but  the  angels  compelled 
him  to  do  so,  and  led  him  with  his  family  outside  the  city, 
for  Yahweh  had  merc^-  on  him. 

Once  more  they  urged  him  to  make  haste.  '*  Fly,"  said 
they,  "  for  your  life.  Look  not  back,  and  rest  not  in  all  the 
valley  of  Siddim,  but  fl}-  to  the  mountain,  or  you  will  perish  ! " 
Lot  was  now  fully  convinced  that  he  must  make  the  utmost 
speed,  and  cried,  "Ah!  my  lords!  3'ou  have  been  so  good 
to  me  as  to  spare  my  life ;  now  redouble  your  goodness  to 
me  !  It  may  be  too  late  for  me  to  escape  to  the  mountain  ; 
destruction  will  come  upon  me  and  I  shall  die.  But  this 
city  here  is  close  by,  and  it  is  but  a  little  one.  Let  me  find 
a  refuge  there ! "  I  lis  pra3'er  was  granted.  The  avenging 
angels  promised  that  this  little  city  should  be  spared  for  his 
sake,  but  they  urged  him  to  make  all  the  greater  speed,  for 
they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  in  Zoar.  From  this  prayer 
of  Lot  the  city  took  its  name  of  Zoar,  that  is  "  little  one." 

When  the  sun  rose  and  Lot  drew  near  to  Zoar,  Yahweh 
rained  brimstone  and  fire  from  heaven  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  so  destroj'ed  not  onl}-  the  cities  themselves 
but  the  whole  valley  of  Siddim  with  aU  its  inhabitants.  Lot 
escaped ;  but  his  wife  was  so  foolish  as  to  disobey  the  angels 
and  look  behind  her,  whereupon  she  was  changed  in  a  mo- 
ment into  a  pillar  of  salt. 

That  morning  Abraham  stood  once  more  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  entreated  Yahweh  to  have  mercy  on  the  godless 
cities,  and  he  soon  saw  that  his  intercession  had  been  of  no 
avail.  A  cloud  of  smoke,  like  that  of  a  kiln,  rose  from  the 
whole  country  in  which  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  stood,  and 
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told  him  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  had  fallen  on  these  dtiea 
and  of  Yahweh's  avenging  justice. 

Let  us  make  ourselves  more  closely  acquainted  with  the 
place  to  which  this  story  carries  us. 

In  the  south-east  of  Palestine  there  is  a  sea,  about  forty 
miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  nine  miles  broad,  which  was 
usually  called  by  the  Israelites  "  the  Salt  Sea."  Its  many 
peculiarities  have  alwa3's  excited  the  greatest  interest,  and 
within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  more  than  once  been  made 
the  subject  of  scientific  investigations.  A  promontory,  of 
considerable  size,  runs  into  it  from  its  south-east  coast,  but 
otherwise  its  oval  form  is  nearly  unbroken.  It  forms  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  valley  of  the  river  Jordan,  which  enters  it 
from  the  north,  but  does  not  leave  it  again  at  the  south ;  all  the 
waters  of  this  river,  therefore,  together  with  those  of  the  nume- 
rous but  for  the  most  part  inconsiderable  streams  that  enter 
the  sea  from  the  east  and  west,  evaporate  from  this  great  basin. 
It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  wliich  reach  close  up  to 
the  water  on  the  eastern  side,  but  ai'o  separated  from  it  by 
rather  a  broad  strand  on  the  west.  This  strand,  like  the 
plains  to  the  north  and  south,  is  bald  and  sterile,  and  every 
thing  on  it  is  covered  with  a  crust  of  saltpetre.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  exhalations  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which  are 
extraordinarily  salt.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  moreover, 
great  quantities  of  asphalt  or  bitumen  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  and  give  a  leaden  appearance  to  the  whole  sheet  of 
water.  At  the  south-west  corner  a  rock  of  salt,  about  five 
miles  long,  but  not  very  high,  rears  itself.  It  is  called  ^^  tlie 
hill  of  Sodom,"  or  "  the  stone  of  Sodom."  Round  its  edge 
all  kinds  of  petrified  formations  of  salt  appear,  sometimes  of 
the  grotesquest  shape,  and  after  a  time  they  plunge  back  into 
the  sea,  or  undergo  great  changes  from  the  exhalations  of  the 
water  and  the  influence  of  rain  and  sunshine. 

Love  of  exaggeration  has  still  further  increased  the  gloom- 
iness of  this  scene.  It  has  often  been  declared  that  the  vapors 
rising  from  the  water  form  a  heavy  pestilential  cloud  that 
never  passes  away,  that  ^o  living  creature  can  stay  near  it, 
that  the  birds  that  try  to  fly  across  it  fall  down  into  it  dead, 
and  that  its  waters  are  never  stirred  by  the  wind.  All  this  is 
gross  exaggeration.  The  fact  that  the  district  is  inhabited, 
Qiough  but  thinly  owing  to  its  barrenness,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  exhalations  of  the  water  are  not  poisonous.  Besides, 
whole  days  have  been  spent  upon  the  sea  itself  or  in  joiurneys 
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aloDg  its  coasts  by  travellers.  Nor  is  it  true  that  storms  are 
unknown  there.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Salt  Sea  has  a 
dismal  aspect,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that  it  is  called 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Now  the  origin  of  this  "  Dead  Sea"  is  the  subject  of  our 
story.  The  southern  portion  of  the  sea,  we  are  told,  was  once 
called  the  valley  of  Siddim,  and  was  then  a  fruitful  i)lain. 
Several  towns  were  built  upon  it,  the  best  known  of  which 
were  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  while  others  bore  the  names  of 
Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela  or  Zoar.*  Several  of  the  Israelite 
writers,^  and  some  other  ancient  authors,  speak  of  the  devas- 
tation of  this  region  b}"  earthquakes  and  subterranean  lire. 
The  great  quantity  of  bitumen  that  is  found  there,  largely 
composed  of  petroleum,  makes  the  occurrence  of  these  terrible 
phenomena  quite  credible.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  tlie  tra- 
dition of  which  we  are  speaking  is  a  true  one. 

The  recollection  of  such  a  devastation  would  not  easily  be 
blotted  out  from  this  region  that  had  sut!cred  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  nature.  The  gloom}'  spectacle  furnished  by  the  sea, 
as  it  lay  between  its  salt-bound  shores,  was  constant!}-  calling 
the  havoc  of  a  by-gone  age  to  mind,  and,  to  Xhose  ancient 
spectators  who  saw  the  hand  of  an  avenging  deit}'  in  all  the 
destructive  agencies  of  nature,  it  told  of  wrath  and  chastise- 
ment. Here  was  food  enough  for  the  imagination  !  That 
little  city  Zoar,  on  the  south-east  coast,  appeared  to  have 
been  spared  through  special  favor,  for  the  destruction  must 
have  swept  round  it  on  three  sides.  What  was  the  reason  of 
this?  If  we  make  the  inquiry  in  a  scientific  spirit  we  see  that 
the  strip  of  land  on  which  it  lay  was  on  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  plain,  so  that  w^hcn  the  plain  became  a 
pre}'  to  fire,  and  the  water  of  the  northern  part  of  the  sea 
overflowed  into  it,  this  piece  of  land  very  naturally  remained 
above  water.  But  in  ancient  times  they  never  thought  of  this 
explanation,  and  saw  a  sign  of  God's  ftivor  in  the  fact  that  the 
city  had  escaped.  Grotesque  pillars  of  salt  were  to  be  found 
in  abundance  by  the  Ilill  of  Sodom,  and  imagination  often 
traced  the  petrified  human  form  in  them. 

Thus  other  legends,  besides  the  one  we  have  given,  would 
doubtless  spring  up  among  those  who  lived  on  the  shoi'es  of 
the  sea.  We  have  seen  already  how  rumor  has  exaggerated 
its  dismal  nature.     About  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  people 

1  Genesis  xiv.  2.     Deuteronomv  xxix.  23. 

a  Jeremiah  xx.  16;  xxiii.  14  ;  xlix.  18 ;  I.  40.  LanienUtions  iv.  6.  Zephaniati 
H.  9  &c., 
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of  the  neighborhood  spoke  of  thirteen  cities  that  had  heen 
destroyed.  We  wiU  take  one  more  example  of  this  kind  of 
tMng! 

The  Jewish  historian,  Flavins  Josephns,  tells  ns  that  fruit 
grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  all  full  of  ashes. 
'*  They  look  as  if  they  were  tit  to  eat,"  he  wiites,  *'  but  if 
any  one  takes  hold  of  them  with  his  hand  they  break  up  into 
dust  and  ashes."  The  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  refers  to 
the  same  thing.  The  origin  of  this  story  of  the  ''  apples  of 
Sodom "  appears  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  certain  kind 
of  fiaiit  really  does  gi*ow  in  the  neighborhood  which  becomes 
soft  as  it  ripens,  but  which  bursts  with  a  clap  when  squeezed, 
and  leaves  nothing  but  a  thin  shell  and  a  few  fibres  in  the 
hand.  In  the  substance  of  this  fruit,  the  legend  saw  the  ashes 
of  the  cities  that  had  perished. 

Our  writer  selected  two  of  these  local  traditions,  and 
brought  them  into  connection  with  the  patriarch  he  desired 
to  glorify. 

But  what  an  extraordinary  idea  of  his  god  he  had  I  And 
what  strange  contradictions  there  are  in  his  representations 
of  him  !  On  the  one  hand,  Yahweh  is  a  most  exalted  being 
who  sees  the  future  and  knows  all  that  is  in  the  heart  of  man, 
—  a  god  for  whom  nothing  is  too  wonderful,  and  who  acts 
OS  the  judge  of  all  the  earth ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  god  is  also  represented  not  only  as  conversing  confiden- 
tially with  Abraham,  but  even  as  eating  and  drinking,  with 
his  angels,  in  the  patriarch's  tent.  These  two  sets  of  ideas 
can  hardly  be  said  to  h^nnonize  with  each  other.  The  only 
way  of  explaining  this  inconsistency  is  to  suppose  that  the 
writer,  in  working  up  into  a  single  whole  certain  old  legends 
about  Abraham's  dealings  with  Yahweh  and  the  promises  he 
received  from  this  god,  together  with  stories  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom  and  GomoiTah,  tried  to  preserve  all  the  features 
of  the  old  accounts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  involuntarily 
ascribed  to  the  god,  whose  actions  he  was  describing,  tlie 
attributes  which  he  himself  believed  him  to  possess. 

The  later  writer  of  the  stories  of  the  patiiarchs  says  that 
Lot  was  spared  '*  because  God  remembered  Abraham,"  ^  but 
this  is  not  the  ic'sa  of  the  ancient  legend  itself,  which  was 
better  understood  by  one  of  the  New  Testament  writers,'^  who 
declared  Lot  to  have  been  a  righteous  man,  rescued  because 
of  his  piety.     No  doubt  Lot  stands  far  below  Abraham  in  our 

1  Genesis  xiz.  99.  ^  2  Peter  u.  7>  8. 
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story,  but  still  he  is  a  man  who  deserves  to  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  Yahweh.  He  offers  the  most  liberal  hospitality  to  the 
angels,  and  when  they,  in  return,  warn  him  of  the  coming 
destruction  he  gives  heed  to  them  at  once.  Not  only  does  he 
rise  far  above  the  godless  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  he 
lived,  but  his  readiness  to  leave  all  he  had  contrasts  favorably 
with  the  unbehef  of  his  sons-in-law.  For  his  sake,  therefore, 
Zoar  was  spared. 

While  Lot  is  the  believer  who  hastens  to  escape  the  coming 
destruction,  his  wii'e  who  looks  behind  her  in  her  flight,  and  is 
therefore  changed  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  is  also  a  believer,  but 
only  half-hearted  in  her  faith.  Why  must  she  not  look  back  ? 
Perhaps  the  idea  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  prohibition  is 
the  thought,  familiar  also  to  heathen  antiquity,  that  the  higher 
powers  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  watched  when  at  work. 
But  it  may  be  that  it  contains  the  idea  borrowed  from  it  by 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  ^  that  he  whose  heart  still  clings  to  his 
possessions  in  the  day  of  God's  judgment,  so  that  he  cannot 
unhesitatingly  leave  everything  that  he  has  to  save  himself,  is 
but  half  a  believer,  and  will  be  destroyed  with  the  rest. 

The  noblest  figure  in  all  the  scene  is  that  of  Abraham,  the 
trusted  friend  of  Yahweh,  from  whom  he  will  conceal  nothing, 
1>ecause  the  patriarch  must  teach  his  offspring  to  fear  him, 
Abraham  the  humble,  faithful  advocate  of  the  unhappy  coun- 
try. It  need  not  be  said  that  the  way  in  which  Abraham 
prays,  constantly  beating  down  the  demands  of  the  retributive 
justice  of  his  god,  and  persuading  him  to  offer  more  and  more 
favorable  terms,  cannot  be  made  the  model  of  our  prayers, 
but  this  is  an  objection  to  the  writer's  idea  of  God  rather  than 
to  his  account  of  Abraham's  piety.  Deep  sympathy  with  the 
doomed  cities  is  expressed  in  his  bold  but  humble  intercession. 
It  is  a  noble  thing  to  ''say  a  good  word"  for  others,  however 
wicked  they  are,  and  however  much  we  hate  tlieir  wickedness : 
for  it  shows  that  we  love  our  fellow-meu. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  should  pass  into  a  proverbial  expression  for  any 
teiTible  disaster  among  the  Israelites  ;  natural,  too,  that 
together  with  the  flood,  it  should  become  the  type  of  God's 
severest  judgments,  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians.' 
Nor  is  this  injurious  to  the  religious  and  moral  life  if  only  we 
clearly  understand  that  when  so  used  it  is  an  emblem  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  sin,  and  nothing  more  ;  but  the 
superstitious  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  lies  at 

1  Luke  xvii.  32.  >  Luke  xvii.  28,  29. 
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tiie  basis  of  this  story,  and  about  which  we  spoke  when  treat- 
ing of  the  flood,  is  very  hurtfbl  to  our  inner  life. 

The  volcanic  ernptions,  the  earthquakes,  the  explosions  of 
the  naphtha  wells,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had  changed  the 
country  from  a  fruitflil  plain  to  a  salt  sea  with  barren  shores, 
—  all  this  spoke  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
the  punishments  of  God ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea 
ever  reminded  them  that  their  god  was  a  consuming  fire  who 
could  punish  them  in  fearful  ways.  So  if  one  of  our  rivers 
overflowed  its  banks  in  spring  time,  and  its  waters,  tumbling 
over  the  fruitfiil  land,  converted  it  into  a  swamp,  and  caused 
incalculable  misery  to  the  inhabitants,  we  might  imagine  that 
the  suflerers  were  more  slnAil  than  those  who  lived  on  the 
other  side,  and  who  were  rescued  by  the  very  fact  of  the  river 
having  overflowed  on  the  side  removed  from  them.  But  this 
is  a  miserable  idea,  for  it  not  only  makes  us  slothfhl  in  dis- 
covering and  applying  the  best  means  of  preventing  or  avoid- 
ing the  danger,  but  it  is  apt  to '  make  those  that  escape 
self-satisfied ;  and  in  any  case  produces  a  fear  of  God  that 
ma}'  indeed  lead  to  a  slavish  obedience  and  a  cringing  submis- 
sion, but  can  never  be  united  with  a  free  surrender  of  the  heart 
to  God  or  genuine  love  of  Him.     For  love  is  cast  out  by  fear. 


Chapter  XVU. 

THE  SON  OF  THE    PROMISE. 

Gbw.  XXL  1-21. 

ABRAHAM'S  faith  in  the  repeated  promises  of  his  god 
was  not  put  to  shame  by  the  event.  For  what  both  he 
and  Sarah  had  thought  impossible  until  it  was  promised  to 
them  really  happened  ;  his  wife  at  ninety  yeara  of  age  became 
the  mother  of  a  son,  and  he  was  called  Isaac,  that  is,  the 
Iftugher,  In  child-like  joy  Sarah  exclaimed  when  ho  was  born  : 
^^  God  will  make  them  all  laugh  at  what  has  happened  to  me. 
Everj'one  who  hears  of  it  will  laugh.  Who  will  go  and  tell 
Al)raham  Sarah  gives  children  suck  ?  For  even  in  his  old  age 
have  I  borne  him  a  son !  " 

It  was  not  customary  in  ancient  times  for  a  child  to  be 
oomi)lctely  weaned  till  it  was  about  three  years  old.     When 
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Isaac  had  reached  this  age,  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a 
festal  gatliering.  Then  Sarah  looked  round  her  with  a 
mother's  pride,  and  her  eye  fell  upon  Ishmael,  who  was 
happy,  placing.  He  was  an  eyesore  to  her.  Had  lie  not 
been  treated  but  now  as  Abraham's  heir  and  the  future  chief 
of  the  tribe  ?  And  j'et  his  mother  was  nothing  but  an  Eg^^ptian 
slave!  As  long  as  she  had  had  no  son  herself  she  had 
smothered  her  vexation,  and  was  even  glad  to  have  this  other 
child,  though  onl}'  hers  by  adoption.  But  now  she  had  a  son 
of  her  own.  The  reign  of  the  slave  child  must  come  to  an 
end.     He  was  not  the  son  of  the  promise.     Awa}'  with  him ! 

Sarah  '^  the  princess  "  went  in  wrath  to  her  husband. 
"  Drive  out  this  slave  and  her  son,"  she  cried,  *'  for  the  child 
of  a  serf  shall  never  share  my  son's  inheritance  ! " .  Abraham 
was  grieved  by  this  violent  demand,  not  so  much  for  Hagar's 
sake  as  for  IshmaeFs,  who  was,  after  all,  his  son.  He  hesi- 
tated, therefore,  to  comply  with  Sarah's  desires.  But  in  the 
night  his  god  appeared  to  him  and  said :  ^^  Let  not  the  request 
of  Sarah  trouble  3*ou.  You  need  feel  no  anxiety  for  your  son 
and  his  mother.  The  descendants  of  Isaac  sliall  indeed  be 
called  especially  after  you,  but  I  will  make  a  mighty  people 
of  the  posteritj'  of  the  slave-girl's  child  as  well,  because  he  is 
your  son." 

Thus  persuaded  and  urged  to  compliance,  Abraham  called 
Hagar  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  told  her  of  this  sentence  of 
banishment.  He  gave  her  bread  and  water  for  the  journey 
through  the  desert ;  and  she  took  her  child  upon  her  shoulder, 
and  entered  the  desert  of  Beersheba. 

Poor  Hagar!  How  had  she  fallen!  Ever  since  Isaac's 
birth  she  had  seen  the  arm  uplifted  that  struck  her  now; 
but  the  blow  fell  none  the  less  heavily  for  that.  In  her  imagi- 
nation her  son  had  been  the  heir,  nay  even  the  tribal  chief, 
and  now  .  .  .  rejected!  All  the  glory  of  which  she  had 
dreamed  had  vanished  !  Alone  with  her  child  she  entered  the 
inhospitable  desert  —  an  exile. 

She  pursued  her  way  until  the  water  was  all  gone,  and  then 
there  was  nothing  left  her  but  to  die.  What  did  she  care  for 
that?  All  joy  in  life  had  ceased  lor  her,  and  as  for  her  son, 
what  enjoyment  could  he  ever  taste  —  the  disinherited !  But 
yet  she  could  not  look  on  him  while  he  died  of  thirst.  So 
she  laid  him  under  a  bush,  and  threw  herself  down  a  bowshot 
off,  so  as  not  to  hear  his  cries.  But  now  her  strength  and 
spirit  were  exhausted  too  —  her  mother's  heart  was  so  deeply 
smitten  —  and  she  burst  into  tears. 
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Consolation  was  near  the  mourner.  God  had  compassion 
on  her  son,  and  his  angel  cried  to  her:  ^^Hagar!  wh}' do 
jou  weep?  Your  son,  rejected  as  he  is,  is  not  forgotten  by 
God  even  here.  Raise  him  up  and  support  him ;  and  despair 
not  of  his  future  lot,  for  he  is  the  father  of  a  great  people." 

Thus  encouraged,  Hagar  raised  hereelf ;  and  now  that  her 
ejes  were  cleared  by  hope,  she  saw  a  spring.  Life  smiled 
upon  her  once  more  for  her  child's  sake.  She  soon  refreshed 
the  fainting  Ishmael,  and  then  she  pursued  her  joume3% 

In  the  desert  of  Paran  Hagar  and  her  son  continued  to 
dwell,  and  God  protected  the  boy,  and  he  grew  up  in  the 
hardy  Ufe  of  the  desert,  and  became  a  skil^l  archer.  His 
mother  took  him  a  wife  from  Eg3^pt. 

So  Ishmael,  as  Abraham's  son,  was  saved  and  blessed ;  but, 
as  the  son  of  a  slave,  he  could  not  be  his  father's '  heir,  but 
must  yield  to  the  son  of  the  promise. 

Is  this  touching  story  a  legend  too?  Undoubtedly.  This 
appears  not  only  from  the  repeated  mention  of  immediate 
communications  from  God,  in  a  dream  or  by  the  appearance 
of  an  angel,  which  alwa3's  show  that  we  have  the  work  of 
imagination  or  invention  before  us,  but  also  fix)m  the  fact 
that  Ishmael,  according  to  the  foregoing  narratives,^  must 
have  been  seventeen  3'ears  old  three  years  after  Isaac's  birth, 
and  was  therefore  no  longer  a  lad  that  his  mother  could  carry, 
as  is  here  supposed.^ 

In  man}^  points  this  story  resembles  that  of  Hagar's  flight, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  already,'  though  they  are  not  both 
b}*  the  same  writer.  In  either  case  we  are  placed  in  the 
desert  of  Beersheba,  and  by  a  well.  The  chief  point  in  both 
stories  is  the  prophecy  of  Ishmael's  future  greatness,  though 
he  is  not  to  be  as  great  as  Isaac.  Just  as  in  the  other  account 
Hagar  is  expressly  called  the  Egyptian  woman,  to  signify  that 
the  Arabs  had  mixed  themselves  with  the  Egj^tians,  so  it  is 
told  us  here,  with  the  same  object,  that  Ishmael's  mother 
took  him  an  Egyptian  wife.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
be8!des  the  form,  in  which  they  differ  from  each  other ;  for  in 
this  story  no  mention  is  made  of  the  wildness  of  the  Bedouins, 
referred  to  in  the  other ;  the  only  allusion  to  the  mode  of  hfo 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  is  contained  in  the  statement 
that  Ishmael  was  celebrated  as  a  skilful  bowman.  Nor  is  it 
said  —  though  people  have  often  seen  it  there  *  —  that  Ishmael 

1  Genesis  xvii.  24,  25;  xxl  5.  «  Vv.  14,  16,  18.  20. 

*  Pp.  J26-iai.  4  GalatUns  iv.  29. 
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had  behaved  insolently,  or  had  irritated  Sarah  by  mocking;  o. 
teasing  his  younger  brother ;  it  is  simplj'  stated  that  he  laughed 
or  played.'  The  whole  story  expresses  good- will  towards  Ish- 
mael. 

But  high  above  him,  in  the  writer's  estimation,  stands 
Isaac,  the  son  of  the  promise,  for  whom  the  slave  child  has 
to  make  room.  This  is  the  main  idea  of  the  legend.  The 
writer  makes  Sarah  imperious  past  bearing,  and  cruel  to  her 
slave  in  the  extreme,  and  Abraham  shamefUUy  weak ;  for  who 
would  drive  out  a  woman  and  her  child,  helpless  and  unat- 
tended, into  the  desert?  But  he  does  not  think  about  all 
this.  Before  his  eyes  stands  nothing  but  the  picture  of  the 
son  of  promise,  for  whose  sake  the  son  of  the  slave  must  be 
expelled.  In  this  he  saw  the  presage  of  the  higher  privileges 
granted  to  Israel  '^  the  chosen  people  "  above  the  Ishmaelites. 
Although  the  people  of  Yahweh  was  younger,  yet  it  rose  far 
above  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  and  advanced  towards  a 
more  glorious  and  blessed  future. 

Centuries  after  this  narrative  had  been  written,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  Paul,  was  thinking  it 
over.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  slave,  who  was  expi^Ued  by 
the  divine  command  in  order  that  Isaac,  the  child  of  the  free 
woman,  might  inherit  Abraham's  blessing,  floated  before  his 
mind,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  this  old  history  foreshadowed 
something  similar,  which  he  saw  going  on  in  his  own  days. 
For  the  Jews  in  his  time  bowed  down  beneath  the  yoke  of  the 
law,  and  were  therefore  like  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  slave. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  wei^  delivered  from  the 
pressure  of  the  law,  and  so  might  be  considered  children  of  a 
free  mother.  Just  as  Isaac  was  the  child  to  whom  all  the 
promises  of  God  belonged,  while  Ishmael  had  to  make  way 
for  him,  so  too  the  Jews  must  take  a  lower  place  than  the 
Christians  who  received  God's  greatest  blessings.' 

Ife  it  true  that  there  are  such  ''children  of  the  promise?" 
Is  it  true  that  one  man  is  more  richl}'  blessed  with  spiritual 
gifts  than  another — that  one  people  throws  another  into  the 
shade  —  that  one  community  rises  above  another  in  its  re- 
ligious capabilities  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  older  is  sometimes 
pushed  aside  by  the  younger  who  is  more  richly  gifted  than 
he  ?  All  this  is  true  without  a  doubt.  There  are  men,  com- 
munities, peoples  who  are,  as  it  were,  chosen  by  God  to  play 
an  important  pai-t  in  the  world,  whose  dispositions  are  nobler 
than  those  of  otJiers,  and  who,  when  under  circumstances 

1  Genesis  xxi.  9.  >  Galatians  iv.  21-^1. 
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favorable  to  their  development,  easily  surpass  those  who 
have  shone  before  them.  So  was  Israel,  ''  the  people  of 
religion,"  pushed  aside  by  Christianity.  So  did  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  far  outstrip  the  Eastern  peoples  as  Christians. 
So  again  did  their  light  piile,  in  its  turn,  before  that  of  the 
Germans  when  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  took 
place.  Nay  a  fresh  generation  ought  always  to  rise  above 
that  which  has  preceded  it.  This  should  be  i^o  from  the 
rery  fact  that  it  learns  from  the  older  generation,  and,  as  it 
were,  stands  upon  its  shoulders.  But  the  path  by  which 
mankind  advances  towards  its  golden  age  has  many  windings. 
It  often  seems  to  keep  at  the  same  distance  from  the  goal, 
and  sometimes  even  to  lead  fuilher  away  from  it,  rather  than 
to  draw  nearer  to  it.  But  ever  and  again  there  stand  up 
men  in  whose  heart  God's  voice  sounds  clearer,  who  tower 
above  other  men  in  insight,  love,  and  piety,  and  by  their 
faith  give  mankind  a  fresh  impulse  forward.  These  are  '^  the 
children  of  the  promise,"  for  the  world  is  blessed  by  them, 
and  others  must  make  wa}'  for  them. 

''But  in  God's  dealings  there  is  nuich  that  is  strange! 
According  to  this  God  seems  to  be  partial !  "  He  does.  Did 
you  expect  to  find  it  a  simple  thing  to  see  into  all  His  ways 
of  educating  the  world  ? 


Chapter  XVIII. 

THE  LAST   ORDEAL. 

Gen.  XXII.  1-19. 

ABRAHAM  had  already  given  the  brightest  proof,  on 
many  occasions,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  his  god  in 
all  things.  For  at  his  command  he  had  left  his  fatherland ; 
trusting  in  his  protection,  he  had  wandered  ail  through 
Canaan ;  nay,  had  he  not,  though  it  cut  him  to  the  heart, 
cast  out  his  own  son  Ishmael,  at  the  same  high  command  ? 
But  his  god  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  determined  to  try  his 
servant  yet  once  more,  and  this  last  trial  should  be  a  hard 
one. 

Once  on  a  time,  while  Abraham  was  still  at  Beersheba, 
his  god  appeared  to  him  and  cried  ^'  Abraham ! "    ^'  Here  am 
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I,  Lord,  prepared  to  serve  thee,"  was  the  patriarch's  readj 
answer.  But  how  his  ears  tingled  when  he  heard  the  com- 
mand: "Take  3'our  son,  yom*  only  son,  your  loved  one, 
Isaac ;  go  with  him  to  the  land  of  Moriah,  and  offer  him  there 
for  a  burnt-ofiTering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  that  I  will 
show  30U " ! 

However  dreadful  this  command  might  sound,  it  was  no 
unheard-of  thing,  for  Abraham  knew  that  the  Canaanites 
often  slew  their  children  and  burnt  them  upon  their  altars  in 
honor  of  their  deities,  for  they  believed  it  to  be  the  wa}'  to 
serve  these  gods  and  to  show  their  absolute  devotion  to  them. 
But  Abraham  had  never  thought  that  Yahweh  too  desired 
such  a  sacrifice.  And  j^et  the  command  was  plain,  and  it 
was  not  for  him  to  ask  the  reason.  He  had  only  to  obey,  and 
obey  he  would. 

So  he  rose  early  on  a  certain  da}*  and  saddled  his  ass.  Two 
servants  and  his  son  were  to  go  with  him.  They  cut  some 
wood  for  a  sacrifice,  and  everything  was  soon  in  readiness  for 
the  journey  upon  which  they  were  to  start.  It  took  them 
two  da3'S  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination.  LeaHng  tlie 
mountains  of  JudaU  on  the  left,  they  journeyed  northwaixl, 
by  Hebron  and  Bethlehem,  until  at  last,  on  the  third  day, 
Abraham  saw  Mount  Zion  in  the  distance.  Then  he  told  his 
slaves  to  stay  behind  with  the  ass.  ''  My  son  and  I,"  he  said, 
*'  will  go  to  that  mountain  to  worship  our  god,  and  then  come 
back  to  3'ou."  The  sacrifice  he  had  to  make  was  harder  than 
words  could  sa}',  but  there  was  no  need  that  anj*  human  e^'o 
should  watch  his  agony  in  making  it. 

So  the  last  part  of  the  journey  was  performed  on  foot. 
The  two  went  on  together,  through  the  valley  of  the  Rephaites, 
over  the  low  range  of  hills  that  parts  that  plain  from  the  val- 
ley' of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  then  down  again,  —  and  the  dry 
limestone  ridge,  the  most  northern  peak  of  which  had  been 
indicated  to  the  obedient  friend  of  God  as  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice, stood  right  before  them. 

The  two  went  on  together,  the  boy  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  wood  that  was  to  consume  the  sacrifice,  tlie 
father  with  the  pan  of  fire  and  the  sacrificial  knife. 

The  two  went  on  together;  the  father  silent  and  sad  at 
heart.  The  voice  of  doubt  kept  speaking,  *'Can  Yahweh 
demand  such  a  sacrifice?  My  son!  m}-  only  son!  It  is 
too  much  to  require."  But  it  was  his  god  who  asked  it,  it 
was  that  awful  god,  that  consuming  fire  I  How  could  he  open 
his  mouth  against  him  to  complain?    Must  Yahweh  render 
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an  account  of  what  he  did  ?  Was  he  not  God,  and  could  he 
not  ask  whatever  he  would?  Be  still,  rebellious  heart;  for 
this  must  be ! 

The  two  went  on  together;  the  son  careless  and  happy, 
fhll  of  enjoyment  of  hfe,  full  of  health  and  strength,  but  yet 
more  or  less  subdued  by  the  character  of  the  landscape,  by 
the  solemnity  they  had  come  to  j>erfomi  in  solitude,  and  by 
the  gloomy  silence  of  his  father.  Not  that  his  father's  silence 
surprised  him,  for  Yahweh  was  a  terrible  god,  a  god  that  must 
be  appeased  by  bloody  sacrifices ;  the  whole  aspect  of  nature 
round  about  them,  too,  was  gloomy,  and  that  white  mount 
that  rose  so  steep  before  them  out  of  the  vallej'  looked  to 
him  like  liie  dwelliug-place  of  a  stern  Being. 

So  the  two  went  up  the  mount  together,  till  Isaac  broke 
the  silence  all  at  once  by  crying  in  surpnsc  :  ''  Why,  father !  " 
—  "What  is  it,  my  son?"  was  Abraham's  reply.  —  "We 
have  the  fire  and  wood,"  said  the  boy,  "  but  where  is  the 
lamb  for  the  sacrifice?"  —  Poor  father!  The  question 
pierced  like  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  Where  was  the  lamb  for 
the  sacrifice?  asked  the  innocent  child.  What  was  he  to  sa}* 
to  him?  As  long  as  he  could  he  would  conceal  from  his 
child  the  terrible  demand  of  his  stern  god.  Be  still,  com- 
plaining heart !  "  Our  god  himself  will  pmvide  a  lamb,  m}' 
son  !  "  was  his  mysterious  reply. 

So  the  two  went  on  together. 

Go  on,  thou  faithful  servant !  It  is  a  word  of  truth 
that  thou  hast  uttered !  God  will  indeed  himself  provide 
a  lamb.  He  will  not  accept  the  sacrifice  that  you  intend  to 
offer ! 

When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  Abraham 
built  an  altar  in  the  place  that  had  been  jwinted  out  to  him, 
arranged  the  wood  upon  it,  bound  his  son  Isaac  and  laid 
him  on  the  pile.  But  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  slay 
him.  the  angel  of  Yahweh  cried  to  him  from  heaven, 
*•"  Abraham  !  Abraham  !  "  Even  as  when  his  god  appeared 
to  him  to  give  that  frightful  order  he  had  now  almost  fultiUed, 
so  now  the  patriarch  replied,  "Here  am  I;"  and  a  ray  of 
hoi^e  broke  througli  to  his  soul.  Could  it  be  that  Yahweh 
was  satisfied  b^*  his  willingness,  and  would  not  have  him 
actually  perfonn  the  sacrifice? 

Aje  !     Lift  up  your,  head,  O.  Abraham,  and  rejoice.     Let 

that  dull  glare,  through  which  the  soid  of  a  fanatic  speaks, 

depart  out  of  3'our  eye,  and  let  the  glow  of  thankful  joy  come 

in  its  stead!      Your  God  did  but  try  your  faith.      Listen! 

▼01^  1  7 
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"  Lay  not  your  hand  upon  the  lad,  nor  do  him  any  harm  ;  foi 
now  I  know  that  you  fear  God,  and  hold  not  back  your  only 
son  from  me."  His  son  was  delivered,  as  though  given  him 
a  second  time  1  He  was  soon  unbound,  was  standing  at  his 
father's  side,  and  the  two  were  hanging  upon  each  othei-'s 
necks.  "  Pi'aised  be  Yahweh  who  has  taken  the  will  for  the 
deed!" 

l.We  stood  the  altar!  The  wood  was  all  in  order.  The 
fire  was  ready  burning.  The  knife  was  whetted.  Well 
might  Isaac  ask,  "  Where  is  the  lamb?"  If  they  had  but 
an  animal  with  them  now  to  sacrifice,  how  gladly  they  would 
offer  it.  The  spot  on  which  they  stood  was  holy  ground ; 
Yahweh  was  present  there  ;  what  would  they  not  have  given 
for  a  beast  to  sacrifice.  And,  lo !  in  the  background  Abra- 
ham perceived  a  ram,  with  his  horns  entangled  in  the  brush- 
wood, as  if  brought  to  the  place  and  kept  a  prisoner  there 
by  God  himself.  So  even  this  last  wish  was  fulfilled.  In  a 
moment  he  had  seized  the  ram  and  offered  it  in  the  place  of 
his  son. 

As  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifice  rose  on  high  the  patriarch 
bowed  down  in  prayer,  and  said,  "  This  place  must  be  called 
Yahweh  shall  appear !  "  ^  Then  the  angel  of  Yahweh  called 
to  him  again :  "I  swear,  says  Yahweh,  that  because  you 
have  done  this  thing,  and  have  not  spared  your  son,  your 
only  son,  that  I  will  bless  you  and  make  3'our  oflspring 
countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and  as  the  sand  upon  the 
sea-shore.  Your  posterity  shall  rule  over  their  enemies,  and 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  shall  bless  themselves  in  the 
name  of  your  descendants ;  ^  thc}^  shall  say :  God  make  us 
blessed  as  the  tribe  of  Abraham  !  All  this  shall  come  to  pass 
because  you  have  been  obedient." 

Then  Abraham  returned  to  his  servants,  and  they  all  went 
back  to  Beersheba  together. 

The  remembrance  of  this  event  is  still  preser^^ed  in  the 
name  of  the  mountain,  "Yahweh  will  appear."'  The  spot 
upon  which  Abraham  had  shown  his  readiness  was  held 
tfacred  ever  after,  and  was  even  considered  worthy  of  sup- 
porting the  great  sanctuary  of  Israel,  the  temple,  where 
Yahweh  dwelt  in  darkness,  and  was  honored  by  the  songs 
of  praise  and  the  offerings  of  his  worshippers. 

The  most  various  nations  of  antiquity  practised  the 
horrible  rite,  still  found  here  and  there  amongst  uncivilized 

A  After  an  amended  version.  *  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 
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tribes,  of  sacrificing  human  beings,  and  especially  children, 
in  honor  of  the  deities.  It  is  undeniable  that  this  was  the 
case  with  Israel  too,  and  our  story  furnishes  a  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  custom.  For  though  the  chief  object 
of  the  story  is  evidentl}*  to  glorify  Abraham's  unlimited 
obedience,  yet  it  surely  would  not  have  taken  this  form  if 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  children  had  never  been  observed. 
However  horrible  the  subject  may  be,  we  must  try  to  discover 
how  the  practice  came  into  existence  ;  and  it  is  not  verj*  hard 
to  do  so. 

For  whenever  any  one  ottered  a  sacrifice  to  express  his 
thankfulness,  or  to  make  atonement  for  a  sin  he  had  com- 
mitted, he  went  upon  the  idea  that  this  [)reseut  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  deity,  and  would  dispose  him  favorably 
towards  the  ofierer.  The  idea  that  the  matter  of  chief  im- 
portance was  the  disposition  of  the  heart  occurred,  indeed,  to 
some  few  who  were  in  advance  of  their  times,  but  was,  gene- 
rally speaking,  unknown  to  the  ancients.  They  imagined  thoir 
god  to  be  like  themselves  in  thinking  more  of  a  great  th.in 
of  a  small  present.  He  valued  an  animal  more  than  a  sheaf 
of  corn,  and  a  sheep  more  than  a  pigeon.  He  preferred  an 
ox  to  a  sheep,  and  was  better  pleased  with  a  man  who 
brought  him  ten  oxen  than  with  anotlier  who  only  brought 
him  one.  And  on  solemn  occiisious  an  immense  number  of 
animals  were  accordingl}'^  slaughtered  and  burned.  Thus 
Solomon  sacrificed  a  great  number  of  oxen  and  sheep  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temple.*  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  people  trying  to  raise  the  value  of  their 
sacrifices  by  considering  not  only  their  number  but  also  their 
natai-e,  and  ai^uing  that  since  a  man  is  of  far  more  value 
than  an  animal  the  deity  must  set  a  higher  value  on  the 
sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  a  prisoner  of  war,  for  example, 
or  a  slave,  than  on  that  of  a  number  of  animals.  And  so  at 
last  it  came  to  their  offering  up  the  most  precious  of  all 
possessions  —  their  own  children.  Great  thankfulness  and, 
above  all,  a  growing  sense  of  guilt  must  have  led  them  to 
this  terrible  extreme. 

That  this  is  really  the  way  in  which  people  learned  to  make 
such  horrible  sacrifices  appears  from  these  words  of  the  pro« 
phet  Micah,^  amongst  others :  -r- 

Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Tahweh, 

And  bow  me  before  the  high  God? 
Shall  I  come  before  him  with  offerings, 

With  bullocks  of  one  year  old? 

1  1  Kings  viii.  5.  a  Micah  vi.  6,  7. 
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Will  Yahweh  be  pleaded  with  thousands  of  rams, 

With  countlesB  rivers  of  oilV 
Shall  I  give  my  tirstborn  fur  my  sin, 

My  own  child,  to  obtain  forgiveness? 
No!  He  hai)  shown  you,  O  man,  what  is  good, 

And  what  Yahweh  requires  of  you. 
It  IS  to  do  right,  to  hold  justice  dear, 

And  to  walk  humbly  with  your  god. 

huch  words  give  us  a  glance  into  the  religious  life  of  the 
Israelites  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.  The  propliet 
does  indeed  reject  the  sacrifice  of  a  firstborn  child,  but  he 
does  so  not  because  it  is  something  horrible  in  itself,  but 
simply  because,  like  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  of  oil,  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  guilt  of  man,  since  Yahweh  asks  nothing 
but  justice  and  humility. 

While  many  of  the  neighbors  of  the  Israelites  sacrificed 
children  to  their  gods,  and  the  custom  was  indeed  followed  by 
many  Israelites,  and  even  observed  as  a  part  of  the  Yahweh- 
worship,  our  writer  preaches  on  the  other  hand  that  Yahweh 
onl}'  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  from  Abraham  in  order 
to  test  his  faith,  and  being  satisfied  by  the  patriarch's  willing- 
ness to  make  the  offering,  took  care  himself  that  there  should 
be  a  ram  as  a  substitute  for  Isaac  on  the  very  spot  where 
Abraham  gave  proof  of  his  obedience. 

This  spot  was  the  mount  of  the  temple.  In  retelling  the 
legend  I  have  brought  out  this  point  quite  clearly,  but,  as  the 
storj'  stands  in  Genesis,  this  information  is  not  given  us  in  so 
unmistakable  a  form.  Indeed  the  place  of  the  sacrifice  is 
described  so  indefinitely  that  the  interpreters  are  not  yet  agreed 
as  to  its  position.  The  storj-  speaks  of  ''one  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  land  of  Moriah  "or  ' '  one  of  the  mountains  of 
Moriah ; "  but  though  Moriah,  as  a  name  of  the  mount  of  the 
temple,  was  in  use  in  the  last  centuries  before  Christ  j'ct  it 
only  appears  in  one  other  passage  in  all  the  Old  Testament.* 
Everywhere  else  the  mount  of  the  temple  is  called  Zion. 
Now,  since '' the  hill  of  Moreh"  appears  as  a  place  near 
Shechem,^  some  people  have  transferred  the  scene  of  the 
sacrifice  thither,  especially  as  ''the  oak  tree  of  Moreh"  is 
mentioned  in  the  stories  of  Abraham  as  the  sanctuary  of 
Shechem.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  more  ancient  legend 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  stor^-,  according  to  which  Abraham 
perfoimed  at  Shechem  some  action  similar  to  the  one  here 
described.  But,  in  the  account  us  we  have  it,  the  reference  is 
certainly  to  the  mount  of  the  temple,  which  is  called  especiallv 
1  2  Chronicles  iii.  1.  *  Judges  vii.  1.  9.  Genesis  xii.  6. 
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the  mountain  of  Yahweh.  The  writer  tries  to  give  an  explana- 
tion of  the  name  "  Moriah,"  which  he  translates  "  appearance 
of  Yahweh."  So  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  sees 
m  the  same  name  a  reference  to  Yahweh's  appearing  to  David. ^ 

Yahweh  —  such  was  the  writer^s  intention  in  this  story  — 
who  dwells  in  the  temple  and  has  chosen  Mount  Moriah  as  his 
favorite  place  of  revelation,  Yahweh  might  demand  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  first-bom,  nay  of  an  onl}-  son,  just  as  other  gods  have 
done.  Indeed  he  does  really  desire  that  his  worshippers  should 
be  willing  to  make  this  offering.  But  he  does  not  insist  on 
the  sacrifice  being  actually  performed,  for  on  the  mount  of  the 
temple  he  has  appointed  a  beast  to  take  the  place  of  a  human 
child. 

The  idea  that  God  can  ever  ask  such  a  sacrifice  from  us 
neyer  even  comes  into  our  minds ;  but  ,yet  the  disposition  that 
revealed  itself  in  that  custom,  horrible  as  it  seems,  inspires 
every  true  believer  still.  We  must  be  i*ead}'  to  g*  ve  up  all 
things,  even  what  is  dearest  to  us,  to  God ;  for  we  must  love 
him  more  than  friends  or  relatives,  more  than  our  own  life ; 
nay,  we  must  hold  him  dearer  than  our  very  children. 

Thus  if  in  times  of  perset;ution  a  man  urges  his  own  son  to 
endure  death  rather  than  be  faithless  to  the  truth,  he  offers 
his  child  as  a  sacrifice. 

If  a  father  ui^es  his  son  to  risk  his  life  for  his  neighbor, 
when  some  occasion  requires  him  to  do  so,  while  his  heart 
bleeds  at  the  thought  of  his  child's  offering  himself  up  and 
being  taken  away  from  him,  he  is  making  the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham. 

God  often  requires  great  sacrifices  from  us.  He  would 
have  us  hold  all  things  cheap  for  his  sake  and  truth's  sake, 
for  the  triumph  of  right  and  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  and 
though  he  does  not  alwa3's  take  what  we  are  willing  to  give, 
though  we  may  even,  as  a  rule,  enjo^'  much  happiness  while 
stUl  fighting  for  him,  yet  we  must  be  prepared  to  accomplish 
even  what  is  hardest,  to  sacrifice  even  what  is  dearest,  if  he 
requires  it. 

1  See  the  passage  quoted  above,  2  Chronicles  iii.  1. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  THE  CAVE  OF  MACHPELAlt 

Gbn.  xxiir. 

WHILE  Abraham  was  living  at  Kirjath-arba  (afterwards 
Hebron),  Sarah  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven.  As  soon  as  the  days  of  mourning  were  over, 
Abraham  requested  the  chiefs  of  the  Hethites,  to  whom  the 
country  belonged,  to  grant  him  an  interview.  They  invited 
him,  therefore,  to  meet  them  at  the  gate  of  Kirjath-arba,  and 
when  he  came  he  addressed  them  thus :  ^'  I  dwell  amongst 
you  as  a  stranger,  and  therefore  possess  no  land ;  but  let  me 
have  a  tomb  amongst  you  in  which  to  bury  mj'  dead."  This 
request  was  favorably'  received  by  the  Hethites.  "  Dear  sir," 
they  said,  "you  dwell  amongst  us  like  a  prince  of  God.  Bury 
your  dead  in  the  best  of  our  graves  ;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
us  who  would  refuse  you  his."  Touched  by  their  kindness, 
and  grateful  for  their  readiness  to  grant  his  request,  Abraham 
bowed  down  before  the  Hethites ;  but  he  did  not  accept  their 
offer  to  place  the  corpse  of  Sarah  in  one  of  their  graves,  as 
he  wished  to  have  a  burying-place  of  his  own.  So  he  said : 
"  If  you  are  so  good  as  to  allow  me  to  bury  m}'  dead  amongst 
you,  then  plead  my  cause  with  Ephrou  the  son  of  Zohar  to 
let  me  have  the  cave  of  Maehpelah,  that  lies  on  his  estate,  at 
its  proper  price,  for  a  family  burying-place."  Now  Ephron 
himself  was  sitting  there,  as  au  elder,  among  the  rest,  and  he 
answered  at  once,  in  the  hearing  of  all  present,  by  offering 
the  cave  and  the  land  on  which  it  la}'  as  a  present  to  Abraham. 
But  Abraham,  turning  to  him  and  assuring  him  that  he  had 
rather  buy  the  land,  begged  him  to  name  its  price ;  upon 
which  Ephron  made  the  courtly  answer,  *'  Nay,  do  but  listen  ! 
What  matters  a  piece  of  land,  worth  no  more  than  some  four 
hundred  shekels,  between  men  of  substance  like  ourselves? 
Ihiry  your  dead  there  !  "  So  Abraham  learned  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  at  once  weighed  out  four  hundred  shekels  in  the 
cui-rency,  and  so  became  the  owner  of  the  cave,  together  with 
the  land  that  belonged  to  it  and  all  the  timber  that  was  growing 
on  it. 

Then  Abraham  buried  his  wife  in  this  cave,  which  lies  in 
the  laud  of  Canaan,  to  the  east  of  Mamre,  that  is,  Hebron. 
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So  Abraham  bought  this  piece  of  land,  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
from  the  Hethites,  for  a  family  bur^dng-place. 

In  itself  all  this  is  of  little  interest ;  but  the  writer  evidently 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  it,  for  it  is  almost  the 
only  story  about  the  patriarchs  that  is  given  with  any  detail 
in  the  *'  Book  of  Origins."  Generally  speaking,  the  writer 
of  this  book  gives  us  but  brief  indications  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  patriarchs;  but  in  the  case  of  this  interview  between 
Abraham  and  the  Hethites  he  paints  the  scene  in  the  liveliest 
colors.  He  describes  the  position  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah 
more  than  once,  and  evidently  attaches  great  importance  to 
its  purchase  by  Abraham.  We  must  try  to  find  out  why  he 
did  so ;  but,  first  of  all,  I  ma}'  take  this  opportunity  of  making 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  customs  of  the  Israelites  in 
mourning  for  their  dead,  and  the  way  in  which  they  buried 
them. 

When  an  Israelite  lost  any  of  his  nearest  relations  he 
mourned  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  —  never  less  than 
seven,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty.  Most  of  this  time 
he  spent  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  dead  body  lay,  sitting 
there  upon  the  ground,  or  among  the  ashes  of  the  fire-place 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Unwashed,  unshaycn, 
with  dust  upon  his  head  and  his  face  covered,  he  sat  down, 
fur  the  most  part  fasting,  wrapped  in  a  dark  garment,  usually 
called  ^^  a  sack,"  that  had  not  been  cut  out  or  fitted.  In  former 
limes  the  Israelites  followed  the  custom,  common  among  mosi 
uncivilized  peoples  in  eveiy  age,  of  mutilating  their  bodies 
in  token  of  grief;  and  the  practice  of  shaving  a  bald  place 
^'between  the  eyes"  is  especlall}'  mentioned.  But  this  is 
forbidden  in  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  as  heathenish.^ 

We  know  but  little  of  the  treatment  of  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  by  the  Israelites  of  earl}*  times ;  for  though  there  ai*e 
some  traces  of  tlie  custom  of  embalming  the  dead  —  which  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  Eg}T[)t  and  elsewhere  —  there  are  no 
clear  proofs  that  the  practice  was  generally  followed  by  the 
Israelites.  The  <;orpse,  whether  more  or  less  protected  from 
decay,  or  simply  wrapped  in  linen  cloths,  was  carried  on  a 
bier  to  the  grave,  while  hired  female  mourners  went  before  it 
with  mournful  music  and  cries  of  woe,  and  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  followed. 

To  lie  unburied  and  be  devoured  b}-  dogs  and  birds  of  prey 
was  a  frightful  idea  to  the  IsraeUtes,  for  they  all  thought  a 

1  Deuteronomy  xiv.  1. 
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great  deal  of  having  a  regular  funeral,  and  especially  of  being 
laid  in  the  family  grave.  The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  is 
but  seldom  mentioned  in  Israelite  literature,  and  seems  only 
to  have  been  followed  in  exceptional  cases.  As  a  rule,  they 
committed  the  bodily  remains  to  the  earth.  They  had  a 
special  preference  for  graves  hewn  out  of  a  rock  ;  and  tombs 
of  this  description  are  still  to  be  found  in  Palestine  in  great . 
numbers. 

The  subject  we  are  considering  natnrall}'  turns  our  attention 
to  Hebron,  and  makes  us  ask  whether  any  remains  of  tnc 
grave  of  the  patriarchs,  of  which  our  legend  speaks,  are  still 
to  be  found  there. 

Tradition  still  points  it  out.  Hebron  is  now  called  el-Khaliel, 
that  is  "  (the  city  of)  the  friend  (of  God),"  by  which  Abraham 
is  meant,  for  the  Arabians  too  hold  him  in  higli  honor.  The 
city  lies  in  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  and  the  hills  slope  up  from 
it  on  either  side.  On  the  south  side  of  the  citj-,  at  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  slope,  the  Haram,  that  is,  the  sanctuary,  rises 
above  every  other  building,  and  in  the  inmost  portion  of  this 
sanctuary  are  the  graves  of  the  patnarchs.  Ths  Mussulmans, 
who  are  the  present  possessors  of  Palestine,  as  you  know, 
allow  the  Jews  to  look  through  a  little  lattice  in  the  wall,  to 
the.lefl  of  the  principal  entrance,  into  the  vault  in  which  the 
graves  are  said  to  be.  Many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  this 
permission,  and  come  to  the  hoi}'  place  to  weep  and  pray. 

The  date  of  these  tombs  is  unknown,  but  the}'  existed 
and  were  magnificenth'  adorned  as  early  as  in  the  days  of 
Josephus,  that  is  in  the  first  centur}"  after  Chi-ist.  If  Euro- 
pean scholars  could  gain  admittance  to  the  interior  of  the 
saitctuar}',  with  permission  to  investigate  its  oldest  portions, 
they  might  get  some  light  as  to  the  age  of  the  tombs  aud 
their  immediate  surroundings.  But  every  one  who  is  not  a 
Mussulman  is  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  the  holy  place.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  curious  architecture  of  the  most 
ancient  portions  of  the  walls  and  arches,  that  the  building  on 
the  foundations  and  ruins  of  which  the  present  modern  sanc- 
tuary is  reared,  must  have  been  built  man}-  ages  ago. 

It  appears  from  our  legend  that  even  before  the  exile  there 
was  a  place  at  Hebron  that  passed  for  the  tomb  of  the  patri- 
archs. At  least  the  easiest  explanation  of  the  origin  of  such 
a  story  as  the  one  in  question  is  to  suppose  that  there  was 
some  place  to  which  the  popular  tradition  had  given  this  name. 
Who  can  say  what  was  the  cause  of  this  ?  It  ma}-  have  grown 
out  of  some  misunderstanding,  or  the  zealots  for  the  worship 
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of  Yahweh  may  have  given  the  name  to  some  cave  in  whicb 
heathen  rites  were  practised,  to  give  the  affair  an  orthodox 
color.  All  this  however  is  mere  guesswork  as  long  as  we 
know  so  little  of  tlie  tombs  themselves.  All  we  can  say  is 
this,  that  most  likely  our  writer  was  fbrnished  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  composing  this  story  b}'  some  spot  that  passed  for 
the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs. 

But  the  most  important  point  we  have  to  inquire  into  is  the 
great  interest  felt  by  the  writer  of  the  ' '  Book  of  Origins  "  in  this 
purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  The  importance  he  at- 
tached to  it  appears  from  his  repeated  mention  of  the  cave  in 
other  passages  as  the  place  in  which  not  onl}'  Abraham,  but 
Isaac,  llebckah,  Leah,  and  Jacob  were  buried.  He  is  never 
tired  of  repeating  that  it  was  bought  bj*  Abraham  for  mone3\^ 
The  same  writer  also  tells  us  tiiat  the  piece  of  land  near 
Shechem,  on  which  Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  was.  bought  by 
that  patriarch.'  We  can  only  think  of  one  reason  for  his  lay- 
ing so  much  stress  upon  these  purchases,  namely,  that  he 
looked  upon  them  more  or  less  as  establishing  the  right  of  the 
Israelites  to  conquer  Canaan.  If  this  is  so,  we  have  a  remark- 
able example  in  these  stories  of  the  manner  in  which  mora) 
ideas  gradually'  make  their  way. 

The  ancient  sons  of  Israel,  who  conquered  Canaan  undei 
Joshua's  command,  certaiuiy  troubled  their  heads  very  little 
with  the  question  of  what  right  they  had  to  the  country. 
They  had  only  one  right,  namely,  that  of  the  strongest,  llicir 
god  Yahweh  had  given  them  their  land,  just  as  Chemosh,  the 
god  of  the  Moa)>ites,  had  given  them  theirs,'  and  just  as  all  other 
peoples  had  received  their  possessions  from  their  Sj[)ecial  gods. 
During  the  centuries  that  followed  the  conquest  they  were 
more  puzzled  to  understand  why  there  were  so  many  Canaan- 
ites  left  in  the  country,  and  why  they  had  not  all  been  rooted 
out^  than  why  their  own  forefathers  had  been  allowed  to 
f^laughter  or  expel  so  many  thousands  of  them.  When  the 
belief  in  Yahweh's  righteousness  began  to  develop  itself 
among  the  most  advanced  Israelites  the  sins  of  the  Amorites 
and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  brought  forward 
as  the  reason  for  which  Yahweh  had  given  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites.^    But  it  seems  that  the  author  of  the  ^^  Book 

1  Genesis  xxv.  9,  10,  xlix.  32,  1.  13. 

s  Genesis  xxxiii.  19.  3  Judges  xi.  24. 

*  Exodus  xxiii.  2J),  30.    Dentcronomy  vji.  16.    Jiulges  iii.  1,  2,  4. 
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of  Origins"  felt  how  little  right  the  immorality  of  the  fonner 
possesftors  coald  give  the  Israelites  to  take  their  land  from 
them ;  and  that  he  tried  to  meet  the  difflciiltj'  in  another  way. 

We  have  already  had  an  example  in  a  former  storj-  of  prog- 
ress in  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  for  wo  saw  how  tiie 
oldest  writer  in  Genesis,  without  feeling  that  ho  was  disgrac- 
ing his  hero>  put  a  lie  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham,  namely, 
that  Sarah  was  his  sister;  while  a  second  writer  tried  lo 
improve  the  work  of  his  predecessor  by  glossing  over  this 
untruth.^  We  shall  see  again  fVom  other  passages  that  this 
oldest  writer  had  no  clear  notions  of  honesty  or  love  of  tiiith. 

Now,  this  story  from  the  ''  Book  of  Origins  "  does  not  point 
back  to  an}'  other  legend,  but  it  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  con- 
quest. The  writer  felt  that  IsraeFs  claim  to  Canaan  was  not 
very  well  founded,  and  so  tried  to  find  some  justification  of  the 
conquest  of  the  land.  This  he  found  in  the  purchase  ^f  a  family 
grave  by  Abraham  and  of  a  piece  of  land  near  Shechem  by 
Jacob.  So,  according  to  him,  the  Israelites  did  but  recover 
by  force  of  arms  what  had  been  unjustly  withheld  from  them. 
It  is  tnie  that  this  was  but  weak  ground  u[)on  which  to  rest 
theii*  right  to  the  whole  of  Canaan,  but  3-ct  it  is  something 
that  the  writer  felt  the  conquest  of  a  country  to  deseiTe  con- 
demnation unless  it  could  be  justified  in  some  way. 

The  light  of  the  strongest  is  the  oldest,  the  original  right. 
For  a  long  time  there  was  none  higher.  Gradually,  in  the 
intt^rcourse  of  individuals,  it  had  to  make  way  for  a  better 
right,  and  the  prohibition,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  kill  nor  steal," 
came  to  be  reverenced  as  a  divine  command.  But  long  afler 
this  had  been  recognized  the  old  right  of  the  strongest  re- 
mained in  force  in  the  dealings  of  nations  with  each  other. 

When  one  citizen  took  away  anything  from  another  by 
force  or  fhiud  it  was  called  thcil ;  and  if  any  one  killed  his 
neighbor  he  was  a  murderer.  But  when  the  Israelites  fell 
upon  their  neighbors  and  robbed  them  of  their  land,  simply 
because  they  wanted  it  themselves,  they  called  their  wars 
"  the  wars  of  Yahweh ;"  and  all  ancient  peoples  acted  in  the 
same  way.  The  Jewish  priest  who  wrote  the  ' '  Book  of  Origins  " 
at  any  rate  began  to  see  that  the  right  must  be  upheld  in  the 
dealings  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

This  fact  is  now  recognized  b}'  all  the  more  civilized  nations. 
No  people  is  justified  in  attacking  its  neighbors  unless  they 
have  wronged,  plundered,  injured,  or  insulted  it.  A  war  of 
conquest  is  universally  condemned.     It  may  be  asked  whethei 

1  See  pp.  Ill,  lia. 
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sach  wars  are  not  still  waged,  whether  the  right  of  the  strongest 
is  not  still  rererenced,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Undoubtedly. 
But  all  this  is  no  longer  done  avowedly.  Even  the  most 
ambitious  prince,  however  little  he  cares  for  the  right,  will 
find  out  some  pretext  for  a  war.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  this ; 
for  even  the  fact  that  evil  disguises  itself,  and  no  longer  dares 
ishamelessl}*  to  displa}'  itself  in  it«  true  shape,  shows  some 
progress  at  any  rate.     It  is  an  involimtary  tribute  to  the  right 


Chapter  XX. 

THE  FAITHFUL  SLAVE. 

Gbk.  XXIV. 

ABRAHAM'S  days  were  numbered.  He  saw  that  he  was 
not  long  to  outlive  his  wife,  and  that  he  would  soon 
be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  Now  that  he  could  see  in  Isaac 
the  fiiture  ancestor  of  that  posterity-,  to  be  called  especially 
after  himself,  that  was  to  inherit  Canaan,  he  could  go  in  peace. 
Yahweh  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  But  before  he  quietly  laid 
down  his  head  to  die,  he  wanted  to  see  his  son  happily  mar- 
ried ;  for  he  had  learned  by  his  own  experience  that  Yahweh 
was  no  more  indifferent  to  the  mother  than  to  the  father  of 
the  tribe,  and  that  the  hoi}'  people  which  should  inherit  the 
promise  must  not  spring  of  an  ignoble  race  on  the  mother's 
side.     No  Canaanite  blood  must  flow  in  its  veins. 

And  so,  anxious  to  the  last  to  labor  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  promises,  he  called  Eliezer,  his  chief  servant, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  his  affairs  and  was  there- 
fore the  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  chief,  and  made 
him  swear  that  he  would  seek  a  wife  for  Isaac  from  his  former 
country,  where  his  relatives,  the  tribe  of  Nahor,  still  dwelt. 
In  no  case  must  he  marr}^  him  to  a  Canaanite  wife,  yet  he 
must  not  allow  him  to  return  to  Mesopotamia  himself.  The 
faithfhl  slave  was  willing  to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  his 
master,  but  urged  that  perhaps  the  woman  he  chose  might 
refuse  to  follow  him.  Abraham  answered  that  in  that  case 
he  would  be  fr^ee  from  his  oath  and  the  curse  he  had  called 
down  upon  himself,  should  he  break  his  promise,  would  not 
fall  upon  him.     But  the  patriarch  thought  it  very  unlikely 
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that  his  fears  would  be  realized,  for  Yahweh,  the  god  of 
heaven,  who  had  brought  him  out  of  his  fatherland  and  had 
promised  Canaan  to  his  posterity,  would  provide  for  this  too. 
He  would  send  his  angel  before  Eliezer  to  enable  him  to 
find  a  wife  for  Isaac. 

Thus  persuaded,  EUezer  took  the  oath  required  of  him 
and  set  out  on  his  journey,  taking  with  him  ten  camels  laden 
with  treasure  for  the  bride.  He  accom]>li8hed  his  journey 
prosperously  and  reached  Harau,  the  city  of  Nahor,  in  "  the 
land  of  the  two  rivers,"  safe  and  sound.  Night  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  as  he  made  his  camels  kneel  down  to  rest  at  the 
well  that  lay  close  by  the  cit\'. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well ;  but  now  how  was  he  to  find 
the  right  wife  for  Isaac?  Was  he  to  ask  for  the  relatives  of 
Abraham,  and  then  demand  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
girl  he  could  find  amongst  them  in  marriage  for  his  master? 
Some  such  course  would  have  been  taken  by  human  intelli- 
gence, b}'  the  wisdom  of  the  world ;  but  for  the  pious 
worshipper  of  Yahweh  there  was  another  wa^'.  His  gotl, 
who  had  guided  him  so  far,  would  himself  ix)int  out  to  him 
the  wife  he  had  chosen  for  Isaac.  He  would  trust  in  him, 
and  ask  him  for  a  sign.  So  he  prayed,  *'  O  Yahweh,  god  of 
my  master  Abraham,  be  gracious  to  m^'  master  and  grant 
that  I  maj'  find  her  whom  he  desires  !  Let  me  appoint  this 
sign  with  you.  The  girls  of  the  cit}'  will  soon  be  coming, 
as  I  stand  by  the  weU,  to  draw  water,  and  if  1  ask  one  of 
them  to  give  me  some  water  to  drink,  and  she  says,  '3*es, 
gladly !  and  I  will  draw  some  for  your  beasts  of  buixU^n 
too  *  —  then  let  her  be  the  wife  you  have  chosen  for  Isaac. 
This  will  be  a  proof  of  3'our  kindness  to  me." 

Yahweh  heard  the  prayer,  for  the  last  words  were  still 
on  Eliezer's  lips  when  lo !  the  beautiful  liebekah,  an  un- 
married girl,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  the  son  of  Abraham's 
brother  Nahor  and  of  Milcah,  came  out  of  the  city  with  her 
pitcher  on  her  shoulder.  She  went  down  to  the  well,  filletl 
her  pitcher  and  came  up  the  steps  again.  No  sooner  had 
she  heard  the  request  that  the  stranger  made  her,  with  a 
heart  so  full  of  hope,  than  she  granted  it  to  the  full,  resting 
her  pitcher  on  her  hand  while  he  quenched  his  thirst.  As 
soon  as  he  was  refreshed  she  saw  the  camels  and  said  she 
would  go  and  draw  water  for  them  too,  till  they  had  had 
enough  ;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  she  emptied  her 
pitcher  into  the  drinking  trough,  lan  down  to  the  well  to 
replenish  it,  and  so  went  on  till  Uie  beasts  had  drunk  their  fill. 
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EKezer  followed  ever}^  movement  with  his  eyes,  in  speech- 
less amazement  and  thankfulness.  Had  Yahweh  reall}'  come 
to  his  aid  so  fully  ?  Was  she  the  chosen  one  ?  Though  he 
had  no  longer  an}*  doubt  that  this  was  so,  yet  he  must  make 
assurance  still  more  sure  bj-  finding  out  whether  she  was 
umnaiTied  and  of  Abraham's  kindred.  Hoping  to  learn  this, 
he  addressed  her  again  ;  "  Tell  me,  maiden,  wlio  you  are,  and 
whether  we  can  have  a  night's  lodging  in  3'our  father's 
house."  Transported  with  delight  he  bowed  himself  to  the 
earth  when  she  answered,  '*  I  am  BcthueFs  daughter.  There 
is  plenty  of  fodder  and  straw  at  home,  and  you  are  welcome 
to  spend  the  night  with  us."  The  words  of  thanksgiving 
welled  up  in  his  heart:  "Praised  be  Yahweh,  who  has 
dii-ected  my  steps  to  the  house  of  m}'  master's  brother !  " 

Then  he  gave  Rebekah  a  heav}^  golden  nose-ring  and  two 
bracelets,  and  she  hastened  home  to  tell  them  all  that  had 
happened.  The  sight  of  such  handsome  presents  disposed 
them  all,  but  especially  Rebekah's  brother  Labau,  very 
favorably  towards  the  stranger.  80  Laban  hurried  to  the 
well  and  found  Eliezer  with  his  subordinates  and  camels  still 
waiting  there.  Then  he  said,  "  O  favoi-ed  of  Yahweh  !  come  hi 
with  me.  Why  do  you  sta}*  without  ?  I  have  had  m}'  dwelling 
put  in  order  for  you,  and  there  is  stabling  for  the  camels." 

Of  course  Eliezer  had  no  need  of  any  long  deliberation 
before  accepting  his  hospitality.  He  was  soon  in  Bethuel's 
house,  the  beasts  were  unloaded  and  fed,  and  water  was 
brought  in  for  a  foot-bath  for  the  guests.  But  when  the 
master  of  the  house  would  have  them  begin  the  evening  meal 
Eliezer  refused  to  taste  an3'thing  before  he  had  unburdened 
his  heart.  So  he  asked  them  to  listen  for  a  moment  to 
what  he  had  to  sa}'.  When  they  had  promised  to  do  so  he 
made  himself  known  as  Abraham's  servant,  and  then  enlarged 
upon  the  wealth  of  his  master  and  told  them  how  he  had  had 
a  son  in  his  old  age  who  would  .inherit  all  he  had.  Then  he 
told  them  of  the  oath  that  Abraham  had  made  him  take,  and 
how  Yahweh  had  not  onty  led  him  prosperously  to  their  home, 
but  had  pointed  out  to  him,  as  clearly  as  could  be,  that  no 
other  than  Rebekah  was  the  destined  wife  of  Isaac.  This 
last  circumstance  was  so  conclusive  that  when  Eliezer  wound 
up  by  asking  for  an  immediate  answer  to  his  request  for 
Rebekah's  hand,  Laban  and  Betiiuel  exclaimed,  as  if  with 
one  mouth,  *'lt  is  the  fiuger  of  Yahweh!  We  can  urge 
nothing  against  it.  You  may  take  Rebekah  to  be  the  wHe 
of  your  master's  son,  as  Yahweh  has  commanded." 
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On  receiving  this  reply  the  slave  of  Abraham  fell  down 
upon  the  earth  to  give  Yahweh  thanks.  Then  he  opened  all 
his  treasures,  rich  bridal  presents  for  Rebekah  and  many 
costly  gifts  for  her  mother  and  brother  —  such  was  the  custom 
of  the  Israelites  —  as  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  her. 
Then  they  took  their  evening  meal. 

Next  morning  Eliezer  begged  them  to  let  him  go  home 
again  at  once,  and  even  when  Rebekah's  relatives  pressed 
him  most  earnestly  to  put  off  liis  return  at  least  for  ten  days 
or  so,  he  still  insisted  upon  going  back  at  once.  As  they 
e(  uld  not  come  to  any  agreement  in  the  matter,  they  asked 
the  bride  herself  to  decide  between  them,  and  she  declared 
that  she  was  ready  to  go  at  once. 

Submitting  to  her  decision,  the  members  of  Rebekah's  family 
let  her  go,  with  her  nurse,  under  the  guidance  of  Eliezer  and 
his  men.  As  she  was  parting  from  them  thej'  all  blessed  her 
with  the  words,  *'0  our  sister!  may  your  descendants  be 
countless  in  number,  and  may  they  possess  the  cities  of  their 
enemies ! " 

Eliezer's  return  was  as  prosi>crous  as  his  outward  journey 
had  been ;  and  sooner  than  he  could  have  hoped  he  was  able 
to  give  Isaac  his  bride  ;  for  though  he  generally  lived  by  the 
well  Lahai-roi,  Isaac  had  just  now  come  northwards,  and  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hebron,  the  so-called  '*  South  of 
Judah,"  Still  sorrowing  over  his  mother's  death,  he  had  gone 
out  in  the  twilight  of  a  certain  evening  to  lament  her  ^  undis- 
turbed in  the  open  field,  when  he  saw  the  caravan  approach- 
ing. He,  too,  was  observed  b}-  the  others,  and  Rebekah 
seemed  to  have  some  pivseutiment  that  he  was  her  bride- 
groom, for  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  lighted  from  her 
camel.  ''Who  is  that  coming  to  meet  us?"  she  asked 
Eliezer.  "  It  is  my  master,"  he  replied,  and,  in  accoMauce 
with  the  customs  of  the  land,  Rebekah  must  veil  herself  at 
once. 

Informed  by  Eliezer  of  all  that  had  happened,  Isaac  took 
Rebekah  into'  Sarah's  tent.  She  became  his  wife,  and  he 
loved  her,  and  in  her  love  he  found  comfort  for  his  mother's 
death. 

By  all  that  is  told  us  here  we  are  drawn  towards  Eliezer, 
the  faithful  slave  of  Abraham,  l>orn  in  his  house,''  the  steward 
of  all  his  possessions,  fixed  upon  as  his  master's  heir  until 
the  birth  of  Isaac.     What  thoughtfVilness  we  trace  in-  the 

1  After  an  amended  version.  ^  Genesis  XT.  8. 
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difficulties  he  suggests!  What  tender  care  he  showed  in 
Accomplishing  the  task  he  had  undertaken !  What  true  zeal 
inspired  him,  when  weary  as  he  was  with  his  journey,  he 
i-efused  to  eat  an3'thing  before  he  had  deliTcred  his  message ! 
What  diligence  he  displa3'ed  in  earning  out  his  mission! 
He  is  the  ver>  pattern  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant  such  as 
existed  in  the  writer's  mind,  such  as  he  had  probabl}''  met  in 
real  life  too,  though  hardly  in  such  perfection.  We  are  drawn 
towards  Kliezer  too  by  his  earnest  piety,  none  the  less  genuhie 
because  we  must  admit  it  to  have  been  coupled  with  very 
mistaken  ideas. 

Yes !  the  whole  idea  of  Eliezer,  or  rather  of  the  writer  of 
the  story,  as  to  the  way  in  which  God  helps  those  he  loves  is 
mistaken  and  superstitious.  Abraham  expects  that  the  wife 
whom  £liezer  chooses  will  follow  him,  because  Yahweh  will 
send  his  angel  to  show  him  the  way.  Apparently  Yahweh 
does  so.  Then  he  gives  ear  to  Eliezer  when  he  fixes  upon 
a  certain  sign  by  which  to  know  the  chosen  maid.  She  is 
pointed  out  by  Yahweh  himself,  as  her  relations  see  at  once. 

The  belief  that  such  things  may  happen,  and  that  God 
sometimes  uses  outward  means  of  warning  men,  of  showing 
them  their  way,  of  helping  or  resisting  them,  —  this  belief 
was  very  common  in  ancient  times.  We  shall  meet  with 
uumbei*s  of  examples  of  it  in  the  Bible,  and  it  wa.s  long  main- 
tained by  Christians  too ;  ua}',  it  is  even  now  the  faith  of 
thousands.  This  idea  has  made  people  attend  to  omens,  try 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  unusual  natural  phenomena,  and 
attempt  to  read  the  future  by  means  of  lots  and  other  such 
contrivances.  Thus  it  has  not  been  unusual  for  Protestants, 
even  in  recent  times,  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  book  from  which 
they  can  ascertahi  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them,  and 
which  will  expressly  intimate  to  them  what  they  are  to  do  or 
leave  undone.  The}*  opened  a  Bible,  for  instance,  and  took 
the  first  word  the}'  happened  to  see  as  a  sign  from  God. 
So-called  Bible-almanacs  are  often  used  in  the  same  way  by 
people  who  look  at  them  when  in  any  difidculty  to  learn  from 
th(  text  of  the  day  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue. 

Sensible  people,  however,  no  longer  observe  such  practices 
as  these  ;  but  there  are  still  many  remnants  amongst  us  of  the 
belief  from  which  they  rose.  Thus,  certain  books  of  history 
la}'  great  stress  upon  deliverances  by  the  sudden  rise  of  a 
storm,  by  the  death  of  a  dreaded  enemy,  or  other  unfoi^eseen 
events ;  and  they  delight  to  point  to  them  with  some  such 
exclamation  as  '^ It  was  the  hand  of  Godl"    Many  a  pioua 
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man  can  toll  3'ou  of  strange  circumstances  in  his  own  life  and 
in  that  of  his  friends,  Sirough  which  they  escaped  some 
danger  or  gained  some  great  happiness  in  a  way  of  which 
they  had  never  thought,  and  which  the}'  refer,  therefore,  to  an 
immediate  dispensation  of  providence.  Irreligious  i^eople  say 
nothing  about  *'  the  hand  of  God,"  but  so-called  coincidences 
and  accidental  combinations  sometimes  make  them  betray  a 
certain  remnant  of  the  old  Iwlief,  that  some  mysterious  power 
has  a  hand  in  their  fate,  b}*  exclamations  such  as  ^'  But  really 
it  is  very  remarkable  !  " 

This  belief  is  connected  with  a  very  defective  idea  of  God's 
relation  to  the  world,  and  with  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
natural  connection  of  events  and  phenomena.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  God  gives  us  any  special  revelation  of  his  will 
in  these  unexpected  occurrences.  God  has  given  us  no  mys- 
terious signs,  no  lots  or  other  such  contrivances,  to  teach  us 
our  way  through  the  world.  Our  reason  is  the  guide  he  has 
given  us,  and  he  reveals  himself  in  the  fact  of  our  learning  to 
use  it,  and  to  avoid  dangers  and  promote  our  happiness  by  its 
help,  far  more  than  in  one  or  two  accidents  that  turn  out  in 
our  favor. 

In  ancient  times,  however,  people  did  not  think  so;  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  most  pious  Israelites  kept  ^^  asking  the 
mouth  of  Yahweh,"  that  is,  trying  to  penetrate  the  future  by 
some  means  or  other,  —  by  lots,  for  example,  or  b}'  the  aid 
of  the  priests  or  the  prophets,  or  by  dreams.  Like  all  other 
superstitious  ideas,  this  belief,  that  God  informs  us  what  is 
about  to  happen  in  such  ways  as  these,  is  ver}^  hostile  to 
progress  and  injurious  to  our  character.  For  it  fills  us  with 
dread  of  a  m^^sterious  world  that  suri'ounds  us,  and  takes 
away  the  clearness  of  head  and  freshness  of  heart  that  enable 
us  to  find  our  way  through  life. 

Though  we  cannot  but  think,  then,  that  the  ideas  of  Abra- 
ham's servant  about  his  god  and  the  way  in  which  he  helped 
him  were  untrue,  3'et  we  cannot  help  looking  on  him  with  gi-eat 
affection.  In  his  case,  as  in  that  of  many  other  men,  especially 
of  ancient  times,  we  must  learn  to  value  what  is  good  even 
when  accompanied  by  much  that  is  imperfect,  and  especially 
by  superstitious  ideas.  We  must  never  become  attached  to 
the  mistakes,  but  still  less  must  we  withhold  our  admiration 
from  those  who  make  them,  if  the  key-note  of  their  character 
be  true.  £liezer's  faith  may  have  been  marred  by  mistaken 
notions,  but  at  least  it  was  coupled  with  self-sacrifice  and 
iidelitj  .     His  piety  is  of  the  true  stamp,  for  it  inspires  hiui 
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witli  zeal,  and  makes  him  forget  himself  while  he  watches 
over  his  master's  interests.  He  is  the  t}'pe  of  what  a 
certain  Christian  of  the  first  century^  had  in  mind  when  ho 
said  in  exhortation  to  the  slaves  of  his  own  time :  '^  Ser- 
vants !  be  obedient  to  your  earthly  masters  in  everything ; 
not  with  eye-senice  as  men-pleosers ;  but  in  simplicity  of  soul, 
fearing  the  Lord.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  fi*om  your  hcait, 
as  for  the  Lord,  and  not  for  men ;  knowing  that  you  will 
receive  flrom  the  Lord  the  reward  of  the  inheritance." 


Chaptbb  XXI. 

ISAAC. 
Gen.  XXVL 

THE  accounts  of  Isaac  are  very  scanty.  The  *'  Book  of 
Origins"  passes  over  him  almost  in  silence,  simply 
mentioning  that  he  was  l>orn,  that  at  the  age  of  forty  he  mar- 
ried Rebekah,  that  he  and  his  brother  Ishmael  buried  their 
father  Abraham,  who  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  in  the  cave  of  Maehpelah,^  that  he  had  two  sons,  that  he 
lived  by  the  well  of  Lahai-roi,  and  that  he  died  there.  One 
of  the  older  vrriters  is  certainly  rather  fuller,  but  the  tameness 
of  all  he  tells  us  under  this  head  contrasts  remarkably  with 
his  detailed  accounts  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  convinces 
us  that  he  dwelt  ^ith  no  particular  interest  on  the  fortunes  of 
Isaac. 

The  name  of  Isaac,  however,  is  repeatedlj'  explained.  It 
may  be  translated  by  *'  laugher,"  and  this  meaning  of  the 
word  is  referred  to  in  several  stories.  When  God  foretold 
the  birth  of  a  son  to  Abraham  the  patriarch  '*  laughed,"  upon 
which,  in  allusion  to  this  expression  of  unbelief,  God  com- 
manded him  to  call  his  son  Isaac'  When  Yahweh,  reclinijg 
with  his  angels  before  Abraham's  tent,  foretold  that  Harah 
should  give  birth  to  a  son  she  laughed,*  and  when  the  promise 
had  been  fulfilled,  she  cried,  "God  will  make  them  all  '  laugh' 
at  such  an  old  mother  I "  *     Besides  these  there  are  two  other 

1  Colo98ianii  iii.  22-94.  s  Genesis  xxv.  7-10. 

*  Genesis  xvji.  17-19.  *  Genesis  xviii.  12-15. 

*  Ueaesitf  xxi.  6. 
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references  to  the  name  of  Isaac ;  for  Ishmael  is  expelled,  to- 
gether with  his  mother,  because  he  had  '^ laughed"^  as  if  no 
one  but  Isaac  had  a  right  to  do  so !  and  King  Abimeleeh  dis- 
covers from  the  way  in  which  Isaac  "  laughs*'  with  Kebekah 
that  she  is  not  his  sister  but  his  wife.' 

Except  the  account  of  the  danger  he  ran  of  being  sacrificed 
by  his  father,  and  that  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained 
a  wife,  in  both  of  which  he  took  a  very  passive  share,  together 
with  the  stories  of  Esau  and  Jacob  in  which  he  sinks  into  the 
background,  while  his  sons  take  the  chief  parts,  there  is  but 
one  legend  of  any  extent  about  Isaac.    It  runs  as  follows :  — 

Once  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land,  so  that  Ibaac  was 
obliged  to  leave  it.  On  his  way  to  Egj-pt,  to  which  he  in- 
tended to  go,  he  came  to  the  land  of  Abimeleeh,  king  of  the 
Philistines,  at  Gerar.  Here  Yahweh  appeared  to  him,  for- 
bade him  to  continue  his  journey,  and  commanded  him  to 
remain  in  this  country,  promising  that  he  would  bless  him 
there.  Mindful  of  the  promise  he  once  had  made,  upon  oath, 
to  Abraham,"  he  would  give  the  land  for  an  inheritance  to 
his  posterit}',  because  his  father  had  been  obedient  to  the  law 
of  his  god. 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  Isaac  remained  at  Gerar. 
In  fear  of  his  life  he  imitated  the  conduct  of  Abraham  in 
Egypt  and  declared  his  wife  to  bo  his  sistc»r,  but  as  soon  as  the 
king  had  discovered  this  deception,  Isaac  saw  how  unneces- 
sary his  precaution  had  been,  for  the  king  forbade  his  subjects 
upon  pain  of  death  to  injure  either  him  or  his  wife  in  any 
way. 

An  unusually  ricli  harvest,  gathered  in  b}'  Isaac,  gave  him 
another  proof  of  the  favor  of  his  gcxl,  and  his  wealth  con- 
tinuall}'  increased.  At  last  the  number  of  his  docks  and  his 
dependants  became  so  great  as  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  Phil» 
istines.  They  tried  U)  thwart  him,  thcrefoni,  by  filling  up 
the  wells  that  Abraham's  men  liad  dug  in  their  country,  and 
finally  Abimeleeh  himself  insisU»d  on  Isaac's  leaving  his  terri- 
tor}',  as  he  had  become  too  powerful  for  him. 

The  patriarch  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  pitched  his  tenU 
in  ''  the  valley  of  Gerar,"  where  his  men  reopened  the  former 
wells  of  Abraham,  which  the  Philistines  had  i^topped  up,  and 
gave  them  their  old  names  again.  But  when  they  discovered 
certain  new  wells  the  Philistines,  on  two  occasions,  disputed 
the  possession  of  them.  So  they  called  the  wells  Esek  and 
Sitnah  ('*  violence"  and  "  hate  ").     They  remained  in  undia- 

1-  GeneaU  xxi.  9.  ^  Genesis  xxvi.  8.  '  <  GeoMis  xt. 
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iQrbed  possession  of  a  third  well,  however,  and  therefore 
called  it  Rehoboth,  that  is  ^^room,"  because  Yahweh  had 
made  room  for  them. 

Bat  Isaac  left  this  district  too,  and  chose  Beersheba  as  his 
home.  It  seemed  to  be  a  holy  place,  for  Yahweh  appeared 
to  him  there,  making  himself  known  as  the  god  of  Abraham, 
and  promising  to  protect  him  for  his  father's  sake.  So  Isaac 
built  an  altar  there  in  honor  of  Yahweh.  There,  too,  his 
dependants  once  sank  a  well,  and  Just  at  this  time  Abimelech 
came  to  visit  him,  with  Ahuzzath,  ^*  his  friend,"  that  is  to  say 
his  first  minister  of  state,  and  Pliichol  his  general.  Isaac 
asked,  in  some  surprise,  '*  What  brings  you  here,  —  you  who 
drove  us  out  of  your  country  because  you  hated  us  ?  **  Upon 
which  Abimelech  replied,  ^^  We  have  seen  that  Yahweh  helps 
you,  and  are,  therefore,  desirous  of  making  some  agreement 
with  you.  Remember,  now,  that  we  never  injured  you,  but 
allowed  you  to  depart  in  peace;  swear,  then,  that  neither 
will  you  devise  any  evil  against  us,  for  3'ou  are  blessed  of 
Yahweh."  Isaac,  who  was  of  a  peace-loving  disposition, 
granted  their  request,  and  prepared  a  banquet  for  them.  On 
the  foUowing  day  they  confirmed  their  alliance  with  an  oath, 
after  which  Abimelech  and  his  followers  departed  in  peace. 
That  same  day  Isaac's  men  told  him  of  the  well  they  had 
found,  to  which  accordingly  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Sheba," 
that  is  oath.  So  the  city  that  lies  close  b}'  it  is  still  called 
Beersheba,  or  "  the  well  of  the  oath." 

Not  without  reason  has  this  story  been  calle<l  an  echo  of 
tlie  legends  of  Abraham,  for  almost  every  point  in  the  former 
stories  reappears  in  this.  The  measure  adopted  by  Isaac  at 
(ierar  to  escape  the  danger  into  which  Rehekah's  beauty 
might  bring  him  is  twice  ascribed  to  Abraham.^  And  not 
omI}'  is  this  latter  patriarch  brought  into  connection  with 
Abimelech  on  one  of  these  occasions,  but  a  scene  takes  place 
between  them^  almost  exactly  like  the  one  Just  described. 
For  Abraham,  we  are  told,  when  dwelling  at  Beershoha 
received  a  \\aM  once  from  Abimelech  and  his  general  Phiehol. 
The  prince  desired  to  make  a  treaty  with  him,  for  he  was 
convinced  of  God's  love  towards  the  patriarch.  Abraham 
cx>psented,  but  rebuked  Abimelech  because  his  dependants  had 
robbed  him  of  a  well  that  was  his  own,  upon  which  the  Philis- 
tine excused  himself  by  pleading  his  ignorance  of  what  had 
oocarred.  After  this  they  concluded  a  treaty.  On  this  occfi* 
*  Gcaeaii  xii.  and  xx.  ^  Genesis  xxi.  32-^4. 
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not  be  surprised  to  find  him,  rather  than  another,  using  this 
name  and  betra3ing  some  knowledge  of  this  ancient  worship, 
for  he  came  fW>m  Tekoa,  which  lies  north  of  Hebron,  in  that 
same  '*  South"  of  which  Beersheba  was  the  furthest  limit. 
He  must  therefore  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  these  ^^  sons  of 
Isaac."  Josiah's  reformation  probably  gave  the  last  blow  to 
the  worship  at  Beersheba,  or  if  it  survived  this  storm,  it  feU 
more  and  more  into  decay  after  the  fall  of  Judah,  until  at  last 
it  disappeared. 

While,  for  these  reasons,  Isaac,  as  preserved  in  the  tradi- 
tion, is  but  a  lifeless  figure,  the  pictures  of  his  sons,  Esau  and 
Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  are  sketched  in  very  vivid  colors, 
which  give  them  a  look  of  real  individuality,  and  make  them 
far  more  interesting  than  their  father. 


Chapter  XXH. 

JACOB    OBTAINS    THE    BIRTHRIGHT    AND    HIS  FATHER'S 
BLESSING. 

Genesis  XXV.  iy-34,  XXVII.  1-45. 

BETWEEN  the  southern  vml  of  the  Dojul  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  ifolana  lies  a  broad,  sandy  valloy  called  the  valley  of 
Arabah,  along  the  east  .side  of  which  strotchos  a  steep  range 
of  hills.  This  is  the  range  of  Seir.  Its  highest  peak,  Mount 
Hor,  rears  itself  to  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  lovil 
of  the  MediteiTanean  Sea.  On  the  cast  these  nioiui tains  touch 
the  plains  of  Arabia  Deserta.  The  name  Seir  uiay  mean 
"rough,"  *' bristling,"  and  it  is  usually  supposed,  therefore, 
to  indicate  a  mountainous  and  well-wooded  district.  Between 
the  masses  of  rock,  of  which  the  mountains  are  largely  com- 
posed, lie  a  number  of  fruitful  valleys,  with  green  pastures 
and  rich  plough  land,  and  many  spots  well  suited  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  country  is  bare,  and 
the  western  hills  especially  are  said  to  be  very  barren  and  un- 
fruitful. The  air  is  pure,  however,  and  the  heat  is  tempered 
by  cool  winds,  so  that  the  climate  is  very  healthy. 

This  mountainous  district  was  inhabited  in  early  times  by 
the  Horites,  concerning  whom  we  know  httle  but  the  names 
of  certain  of  their  tribal  chiefs.^    The  name  *'Horite"  is 

I  Genesis  xxxvi.  20-30. 
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often  translated  '^cave-dweller/'  and  though  the  correctnesa 
of  this  translation  is  open  to  doubt,  yet  the  character  of  the 
country  certainly  led  its  inhabitants  to  choose  dwelling-places 
which  would  have  made  the  designation  quite  appropiiate ; 
for  the  district  was  full  of  caves,  and  not  only  the  tombs,  but 
many  dwellings  for  the  li\ing,  and  even  public  buildings,  were 
hewn  out  of  the  rocks. 

Now  these  Horites  had  been  conquered  by  a  branch  of  the 
Terachites ;  and  even  before  the  time  of  Moses,  acconlingly, 
the  mountains  of  8eir  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Kdomites, 
whom  the  old  Israelite  stories  represent  as  a  mingled  race  of 
Terachites,  Horites,  Canaanites,  and  Ishmaelites ;  for  this  is 
the  meaning  of  the  assertion  that  Esau,  who  is  expressly  called 
the  ancestor  of  the  Edomites,'  was  the  son  of  Isaac,  and  was 
married  to  Adah,  a  Hethite,  that  is  a  Canaanite,'^  to  Aholi- 
bamah,  aHorite*  (who  is  elsewhere*  also  called  a  Canaanite), 
and  to  Bashemath,  an  Ishmaelite.^ 

Long  before  the  Israelites  had  obtained  fixed  abodes  the 
social  life  of  the  Edomite  tribes  was  settled  and  regular,  and 
consequently  while  "the  sons  of  Israel"  were  still  divided 
amongst  themselves,  and  were  a  prey  to  the  surrounding 
nations  because  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  rising  to  any 
national  unity,  the  inhabitants  of  Seir,  so  closely  related  to 
them,  were  already  governed  by  kings."  In  the  language  of 
the  legend  this  is  expressed  by  saying  that  Esau  was  older 
than  his  twin  brother  Jacob. 

Bat  this  was  a  mystery  to  the  Israelite,  for  the  elder  was 
also  the  chief.  The  eldest  son  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  his 
father,  and  became  his  heir  and  successor.  The  eldest  son 
was  chief  of  his  brothers.  Was  Edoni  tlien  Israel's  superior  ? 
Impossible !  Jacob,  although  the  younger  brotlier,  had  ob- 
tained the  rights  of  the  first-born. 

Now,  until  the  time  of  Saul,  the  relations  between  the 
Edomites  and  the  Israelites  were  very  friendly,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  their  brotherly  connection  with  each  other  was  kept 
up  long  aflerwaixls.  But  as  soon  as  the  national  unity  of 
Israel  was  established,  the  Edomites  seem  to  have  grown 
jealous  of  the  sister  nation.  At  any  rate  there  was  war  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  from  the  time  of  Saul  onward. 
David  conquered  the  Edomites,  and  after  his  death  they  still 
remained  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  until  the  days  of 

1  Genesis  xxxvi.  1,  8,  9,  19,  43.  ^  GencHi's  xxxvL  2,  xxvi.  34. 
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Ahaz,  but  not  without  making  repeated  efforts  to  recover  theii 
freedom. 

The  higher  antiquity  of  the  people  of  Edom  and  the  higher 
privileges  of  that  of  Israel,  the  greater  fruitfhlness  of  Canaan, 
as  compared  with  the  mountains  of  Seir,  the  subjection  of  the 
Edomites,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  they  bore  the  yoke 
of  their  brothers',  —  all  this  \s  referred  to  in  the  following 
legend :  — 

Wlien  Isaac  and  Rebekah  had  been  manied  twenty  years, 
their  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  birth  of  their  twin  sons 
Esau  and  Jacob,  the  only  children  the}'  ever  had.  The  elder, 
Esau,  received  this  name,  which  means  "the  hair}',*'  because 
his  skin  was  so  extraordinarily  shaggy  that  he  looked  as  if  he 
were  all  wrapped  up  in  a  garment  of  hair.  His  character 
agreed  very  well  with  his  appearance,  for  when  he  grew  up 
he  delighted  in  the  wild  hunter's  life  or  in  wandering  through 
the  country  far  and  near.  But  Jacob,  whose  name  means 
"the  deceiver,"  was  a  respectable  kind  of  man,  and  lived 
in  his  tent  like  a  shepherd.  Isaac  was  more  attached  to 
Esau,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  venison,  but  Jacob  was  lU- 
bekah's  favorite. 

One  day  when  Esau  came  home  hungry  from  the  chase, 
he  found  Jacob  busy  with  preparations  for  a  meal.  Some 
red-looking  lentil  porridge  that  was  just  ready  excited  the 
famished  hunter's  longing;  so  he  asked  for  it,  somewhat 
impatiently,  and  said,  "Give  me  some  of  that  red  stuff  to 
drink,  for  I'm  tired ! "  Seeing  that  his  brother  was  terribly 
hungry,  Jacob  seized  the  opportunity  to  demand,  as  the  price 
of  the  meal,  that  Esau  should  give  up  his  rights  as  the  first- 
born son  to  him.  His  rough  brother,  longing  for  the  food, 
said  in  reply,  "  I  may  be  dead  to-morrow !  Why  should  1 
trouble  myself  about  my  birthright  ?  "  But  Jacob  would  not 
be  put  off  with  a  careless  woi'd  like  this,  and  insisted  on 
Esau's  solemnly  renouncing  all  his  rights  as  the  eldest  son 
upon  his  oath,  which  accordingly  he  did.  Then  Jacob  gave 
him  some  bread  and  the  lentil  ponidge,  and  he  ate  and  drank 
and  went  on  his  way  without  a  care  or  a  thought ! 

So  lightly  did  P^sau  value  his  right  as  the  first-born  son, 
that  he  sold  it  in  this  way  to  Jacob  !  From  his  exclamation, 
*'That  red  stuff,  that  red  stuft*  there!"  he  got  the  name  of 
Edom,  that  is  "  the  red." 

By  this  stroke  Jacob  had  secured  the  birthright  for  himself ; 
but  he  was  to  get  the  better  of  his  elder  brother  in  yet  another 
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way.  For  one  day,  when  Isaac  had  grown  old  and  blind,  he 
called  Esau  and  said  to  him,  ^^  I  am  old,  my  son,  and  know 
not  when  I  may  die ;  but  before  I  go  I  would  fain  give  3'ou  a 
father^s  blessing.  So  take  your  bow  and  arrows  and  go  out 
into  the  fields  and  shoot  some  game,  and  when  I  have  eaten 
it  I  will  bless  you  in  the  presence  of  Yahweh."  So  Esau 
went  out  with  a  light  heart  to  hunt. 

But  Rebekah  had  overheard  the  conversation,  and  it  diirf- 
iurbed  her  greatly.  For  if  Isaac  did  as  he  intended,  there 
was  no  longer  any  chance  that  her  darling  Jacob  would  re- 
ceive the  best  portion  of  the  inheritance.  She  knew  what  to 
do,  however.  She  called  Jacob  without  loss  of  time,  and  told 
him  to  bring  a  couple  of  kids  and  prepare  them  to  set  before 
his  father  for  venison,  so  that  he  might  receive  the  blessing 
himself  as  if  he  were  Esau.  Jacob  objected  that,  since  Esau 
was  rough  and  hairy,  and  he  himself  was  smooth,  he  was 
afraid  of  being  found  out  by  his  father,  in  which  case  he 
should  stand  before  him  in  confusion,  and  receive  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing.  But  his  mother  removed  this  scruple 
by  saying,  "  May  the  curse  fall  upon  me,  my  son !  Onl}'  do 
as  I  tell  you."     So  Jacob  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded. 

The  meal  was  soon  ready.  Jacob  had  put  on  Esau's  clothes, 
and  had  covered  his  hands  and  neck  with  goat-skin,  so  that  if 
his  father  were  to  feel  him,  in  doubt  whether  he  really  had  the 
right  man  before  him,  he  might  not  notice  the  difference  be- 
tween Jacob's  smoothness  and  the  roughness  of  Esau.  Thus 
prepared,  he  went  into  his  father's  tent. 

*-  My  father ! "  "  Here  am  I,  my  son !  who  are  3'ou ? "  "I 
am  Esau,  your  eldest  son ;  I  have  done  as  you  desired ;  come, 
eat  of  my  venison  and  then  bless  me."  "  How  soon  you  have 
got  it  ready,  my  son!"  *'Yahweh,  3'our  god,  brought  the 
quarry  across  my  path,"  was  the  traitor's  answer.  "Come 
near,"  said  the  blind  man,  suspicious!}',  "and  let  me  feel  you, 
to  be  sure  that  you  really  are  Esau."  The  precautions  of  Re- 
bekah appeared  successful,  and  Isaac,  after  passing  his  fingers 
over  the  rough  hands  of  his  son  as  he  stood  before  him,  was 
half  convinced,  and  murmured,  "It  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the 
kmds  are  Esau's."  Yet  once  more,  however,  he  inquired,  "  It 
is  realty  m}'  son  Esau,  then?"  and  when  he  had  been  assured 
again  that  it  was,  he  suppressed  all  his  doubts,  and  allowed 
the  meal  to  be  set  before  him.  When  he  had  eaten  the  meat 
and  drunk  the  wine  he  made  ready  for  his  solemn  task.  "Kiss 
me,  my  son  1 "  said  the  blind  old  man,  and  as  Jacob  kissed 
Dim,  and  he  perceived  the  smell  of  his  clothes  —  the  smell  of 
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the  hunter's  garments  —  all  his  doubts  and  hesitation  disap- 
peared, and  he  broke  out  in  passionate  ferv^or,  ''My  son  is 
fragrant  as  the  field  that  Yahwch  has  blessed ! "  And  now 
the  old  man's  hands  are  i*aised,  and  laid  upon  the  head  of  his 
kneeling  son.     "  God,"  he  cries, 

**  God  shall  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 

And  of  the  fatnessi  of  earth, 

And  abundance  of  com  and  wine! 
Peonies  rhall  lie  thy  servaiit.H, 

Nations  shall  bow  before  theel 
Be  thou  thy  brothers*  ruler. 

Let  thy  mother's  sons  fall  down  before  theel 
He  who  curses  thee  shall  be  cursed, 

He  who  blesses  thee  blessed/' 

Of  course  Jacob  made  awaj'  with  all  possible  speed,  and  left 
Isaac  deep  in  thought.  It  was  some  time  before  the  latter 
was  roused  from  his  reflections  by  a  voice  that  had  always 
been  dear  to  him,  but  filled  him  with  terror  now.  *'My 
father!"  cned  Esau,  as  he  entered  the  tent  full  of  bright 
anticipations.  ^^  rise  up  and  eat  of  your  sou's  venison,  that 
you. may  bless  uie."  ''  Who  are  3'ou?"  the  old  man  asked. 
''Your  son,  your  eldest  son,  Esau!"  was  the  reply;  and 
Isaac,  betrayed  and  horror-struck,  giieving  for  Esau's  sake 
and  knowing  that  his  blessing  could  not  be  called  back, 
exclaimed,  ''Who  was  it  then,  that  was  here  but  now,  that 
brought  venison  from  his  hunting,  of  which  I  ate  before  you 
came?  I  have  blessed  him,  moreover,  and  he  shall  be  blessed 
indeed  !  "  A  loud  and  bitter  cry  escaped  the  defrauded  Esau 
—  "Bless  me,  me  too,  my  faUier."  "Alas!  your  brother 
has  come  and  has  stolen  away  your  blessing,  my  son!"  In 
scorn  and  indignation,  Esau  burst  out,  "Truly  he  is  well 
named  Jacob  '  the  deceiver,'  for  this  is  the  second  time  he  has 
deceived  me,  first  he  took  my  birthright  from  me,  and  now  he 
has  stolen  ni}'  blessing ! "  and  then  with  moi-e  of  sadness  in 
his  voice  he  went  on,  "  Father!  have  3'ou  no  blessing  kit  for 
me?"  His  father,  who  would  so  gladly  have  given  him  some- 
thing, but  was  bound  by  his  own  woi-ds,  answered  mournfully, 
"  I.  have  made  him  your  master,  and  all  his  brothers  have  1 
made  his  sin-vaiits,  corn  and  wine  have  i  given  hun,  and  what 
have  1  lell,  tlitMi,  to  give  you,  my  son?"  Esau  burst  into 
tears  and  could  only  say,  "  Have  you  but  this  one  blessing, 
father?     Oh  father !  bless  me  too  !  " 

As  the  rude  hunter  sinks  sobbing  to  the  ground,  his  father 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  head.  He  longs  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  to  bless  him,  but  he  has  no  power  to  turn  fate  aside, 
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and  the  words  that  rise  involuntarily  to  his  lips  sound  more 
like  a  curse  than  a  blessing :  — 

**  Bereft  i  of  the  fatness  of  earth  shall  thy  home  be, 

Bereft  of  the  dew  of  heaven. 
A  freebooter*s  life  nhait  thou  lead, 

And  be  subject  unto  thy  brother; 
But  in  restlesfl  freedom  tHou  shalt  break  his  yoke 

And  shake  it  from  o^  thy  neck.'* 

No  wonder  that  Esau  hateJ  his  brother  for  what  he  had 
done.  He  plotted  vengeance ;  but,  as  he  loved  his  father,  he 
determined  to  wait  until  after  his  death  and  then  to  destro}*  his 
brother.  But  when  Rebekah  heard  that  Esau  had  declared 
that  this  was  his  intention  she  called  Jacob  and  said  to  him  : 
"  See,  5'our  brother  comforts  himself  for  the  injur}^  you  have 
done  him,  by  the  hope  that  he  may  kill  you.  Fly  therefore 
to  my  brother  Laban,  in  Haran,  and  stay  there  till  Esau's 
wrath  has  cooled  and  he  has  forgotten  the  whole  affair.  Why 
should  I  lose  both  my  sons  at  once  ?  " 

Before  retelling  the  story,  we  glanced  at  its  object,  and 
at  the  way  in  which  the  nature  of  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  Israelites  and  the  Edomites  and  the  history  and 
mutual  relations  of  the  two  p(»o[)lo8  are  as  it  were  reflected 
in  it ;  and  we  need,  therefore,  spend  no  more  time  in  specnally 
ixjinting  out  these  matters.  TIic*re  are,  however,  several 
points  in  the  story  which  still  call  for  our  attention. 

The  legend  places  us  in  a  world  full  of  amazing  super- 
stition. Esau,  the  writer  assumes,  since  he  was  the  eldest, 
would  have  been  the  chief  as  well,  had  not  Jacob  seized  his 
opportunity  and  succeeded  in  bu\ing  the  right  of  the  first- 
born from  him,  and  so  stepping  into  his  privileges.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Esau  was  constantly  injuring  himself  by  the 
carelessness  of  which  he  gave  proof  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
Jacob  got  on  in  the  world  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
shrewdness  of  which  this  was  a  specimen  ;  nor  does  it  mean 
that,  in  consequence  of  having  sold  his  birthright,  Esau  was 
obliged  to  give  up  certain  privileges,  the  exercise  of  which 
nn.ade  him  Jacob's  superior.  No,  the  story  means  to  say  that 
Jacob  came  into  possession  of  the  power  and  consideration 
that  Yahweh  had  destined  for  Isaac's  first-born  son. 

The  same  remark  holds  good  of  his  stealing  his  father's 
blessing.  Unenlightened  people  still  think  very  seriously  of 
the  blessing  or  curse  of  otliers.  They  are  delighted  by  a 
hearty*  good  msh,  and,  still  more,  appalled  by  a  bitter  curse, 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
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not  because  the  blessing  or  curse  shows  their  neighbors  to 
be  well  or  ill  disposed  towards  them,  and  it  is  pleasan\er  to 
receive  signs  of  friendship  than  proofs  of  enmity,  but  because 
they  believe  that  these  blessings  and  curses  exercise  some 
influence  upon  their  lot,  and  that  their  prosperity  and 
adversity  are,  to  some  extent,  dependent  upon  them.  In 
ancient  times  this  was  a  general  belief. 

But  of  course  people  did  not  attach  the  same  weight  to 
every  man's  words.  They  declared  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable predictions  of  certain  individuals  to  be  especially 
rich  in  happy  or  disastrous  results.  Who  these  specially 
[owerful  individuals  were,  was  a  question  variously  answered 
uccording  to  the  various  mental  attitudes  from  which  it  was 
asked.  Those  who  attached  most  importance  to  religion 
believed  the  most  pious  men  to  have  the  greatest  influence ; 
but  others  were  especially  anxious  about  the  words  of  those 
whom  they  considered  cleverer  than  others.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  the  boldness  with  which  certain  people  declared 
themselves  to  have  power  over  the  forces  of  nature  and  the 
lot  of  their  fellow  men,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
ignorant  ninltitnde  that  they  l)owed  down  before  them  in 
terror.  Monu)V(T  any  circumstance  tliat  threw  an}'  sort  of 
mystery  over  a  man  was  enough  to  make  people  think  that  he 
had  power  over  the  lot  of  his  fellow  men.  This  belief  then  in 
soothsayers,  magicians,  witches,  vain-doctors,  and  enchanters, 
which  was  once  very  generjil  and  has  by  no  means  disap- 
l)eared  even  now,  rises  from  a  want  of  reflection,  from  igno- 
rance, and  most  of  all  from  fear,  which  is  always  powerful 
amongst  those  whose  intellectual  life  is  poorly*  developed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  people  who  held  such  beliefs 
thought  a  great  deal  of  the  blessing  or  the  curse  of  a  father. 
Who  would  not  shudder  involuntarily,  however  innocent  he 
might  be,  if  his  father  cursed  him  ?  In  such  a  case,  though 
the  intellect  repeated  after  the  Israelite  sage, ''  As  a  sparrow 
flies  away,  as  a  swallow  disappears,  so  a  curse  for  which 
there  is  no  cause  shall  not  come,"  *  yet  no  one  would  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  a  very  bitter  recollection  of  it,  and  man}'  a  one 
would  be  in  danger,  when  some  misfortune  happened  to  him, 
of  thinking  of  this  curse  as  if  the  two  things  had  some  con- 
nection with  each  other.  And  3'et  we  know  very  well  that  such 
a  connection  does  not  really  exist,  and  that  no  man's  woixls 
have  power  to  fix  our  weal  or  woe.  How  very  ditferently 
the  ancient  Israelites  thought  upon  these  matters  and  hon 

^  Proverbs  xxvi.  2. 
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far  most  of  them  were  from  sharing  the  common  sense  of 
the  proverb  just  quoted  we  may  see  from  the  story  of  Isaac's 
blessing. 

Tsnac  wishes,  before  he  dies,  to  bless  Esau  and  to  make  him 
lord  over  all  his  brothers.  If  he  fulfils  this  intention  Esau 
will  really  receive  these  blessings.  So  Isaac  himself  and 
Esau  and  Rebekah  and  Jacob  all  believe.  The  last  of  these 
disguises  himself  and  receives  his  father's  blessing  in  his 
brother's  stead  ;  he  obtains  the  promise  of  a  fruitful  country 
and  of  the  rulership.  Esau  is  in  despair  when  he  finds  out 
what  has  happened,  and  Isaac  too  is  downcast,  for  his  words 
aave  decided  the  Mure  of  his  sons.  He  perfectly  under- 
stands that  Jacob  came  "  with  deceit"  and  stole  the  blessing, 
but  in  spite  of  this  the  blessing  itself  does  not  lose  its  power. 
*'And  now  he  will  be  blessed,"  he  declares  emphatically. 
Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  try  to  soften  down  this  most 
extraordinary  and  indeed  shocking  representation  by  saying 
that  Isaac's  mistake  was  brought  about  by  Yahweh  because 
he  desii-ed  to  make  Jacob  the  superior,  and  that  Isaac,  there- 
fore, though  he  did  not  know  it  himself,  blessed  his  eons 
''through  faith;"*  but  nothing  is  gained  by  this  way  of 
putting  it,  for  it  simply  brings  more  clearly  to  light  the 
amazing  imperfections  in  the  conception  formed  by  this 
writer  of  his  god.  For  if  Yahweh  desired  to  make  Jacob 
chief  of  the  brothers,  could  he  not  have  done  so  in  spite  of 
Esau's  being  the  elder  and  of  Isaac's  having  blessed  him? 
Must  Jacob  deceive  his  brother  twice  in  order  that  his  god 
might  be  able  to  bless  him  ?  Had  the  words  of  a  man  such 
a  powerful  influence  over  Yahweh? 

We  observed  just  now  that  this  superstitious  set  of  ideas 
springs  from  a  low  stage  of  intellectual  development ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  afiQmied  that  the  story  tells  quite  as  much 
against  the  writer's  morality.  For  when  he  represents  Jacob 
as  being  blessed  by  Yahweh  by  means  of  the  birthright  ho 
had  bought  from  his  brother  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and 
the  blessing  he  had  stolen  from  him,  we  might  verj'  well 
suppose  that  he  saw  absolutely  nothing  wrong  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  this  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice.  Ap- 
pearances in  this  case  are  misleading. 

Let  us  examine  the  chamcters  of  the  two  men  here  por- 
trayed I 

We  are  most  attracted  b}^  Esau.  Not  that  even  he  is  a 
very  noble  figure !     The  levity  with  which,  to  still  his  hunger, 

1  Hebrews  xi.  20. 
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he  sells  his  rights  as  the  first-born  son,  with  the  exclamation, 
"  Who  knows  how  soon  I  may  die  !  "  is  a  striiung  type  of  the 
lightness  Mith  which  many  a  one  sacrifices  peace  of  conscience 
and  health  of  soul  to  some  momentary  pleasure  or  passing 
enjoyment,^  and  is  as  much  to  be  condemned  as  his  violent 
burst  of  passion  against  Jacob.  But  this  levity  is  accom- 
panied by  a  certain  freshness  and  naturalness.  He  loves  his 
father,  and,  for  his  sake,  puts  off  his  vengeance.  There  is 
something  impressive  in  his  passionate  grief  when  the  bless- 
ing is  stolen  from  him  ;  for  it  speaks  of  something  more  than 
mere  disappointment  at  the  loss  of  wealth  and  honor.  Ksau 
is  rough,  but  straightforward  ;  a  man  of  the  Held,  and,  though 
not  our  ideal,  yet  more  attractive  than  Jacob,  the  smooth, 
cautious,  crafty  man,  who  seizes  his  opportunity  of  getting 
hold  of  the  birthright,  has  but  one  objection  when  his  mother 
ui'ges  him  to  deceive  his  blind  old  father,  namel}',  that  per- 
haps he  may  be  found  out  and  cursed,  and  unhesitatingly  fol- 
lows his  mother's  advice  as  soon  as  she  declares  her  readiness 
to  take  the  curse  upon  herself !  The  word  used  by  the  writer 
to  describe  the  character  of  Jacob*  is  peculiar.  I  have  trans 
lated  it  *-^  respectable."  Most  of  the  translations,  both  an- 
cient and  modem,  render  it  ''  simple,"  "  upright."  The 
word  that  is  used  in  the  original  properl}*  means  ^'  perfect," 
*'  sound,"  and  the  writer's  meaning  in  using  this  word  of 
Jacob  is  explained  b}'  the  connection.  Esau  is  called  a  man 
of  the  field,  rough,  quick,  and  changeable,  but  Jacob  is  a 
*'  perfect "  man,  dwelling  in  tents.  Gentle  manners,  courtesy 
in  the  intercourse  of  life  and  culture  distinguished  the  dwellers 
in  tents  from  the  rough,  wandering  hunters.  J'hese  are  the 
qualities,  then,  celebrated  in  Jacob. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  because  the  writer 
placed  the  respectable  Jacob  above  the  ruder  Ksau  he  there- 
fore approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  former  to  his  brother  and 
his  father.  It  is  only  among  some  few  tribes  of  savages  that 
such  ignorance  of  what  is  right  can  be  found  as  to  make  theui 
think  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  cheating  their  nearest  relatives, 
and  the  writer  sees  well  enough  that  Jacob's  conduct  can  be 
described  by  no  gentler  term  than  that  of  cheating ;  he  him- 
self calls  it  so  without  resen-e.'  His  mistake  is  in  calling 
ill-gotten  goods  a  blessing  of  God,  and  so  making  his  Yahweh 
a- party  to  Jacob's  knaveries ;  not  in  having  approved  of  the 
deception,  which  he  never  did. 

In  the  main,  then,  we  agree  with  the  writer  in  our  judg- 

t  Hebrews  xii.  16,  17.        ^  Genesis  xxv.  S7.       *  Genesis  xxvii.  35,  36. 
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ment  of  Uiis  dexterous  double  dealing  on  the  part  of  Israel's 
ancestor.  But  we  go  f\irther  than  he  does,  and  should  call  a 
man  like  Jaex>h  any  tiling  but  "^  perfect.''  Cultivation  may  be 
worth  something,  and  pleasant  manners  in  society  may  be  pre- 
ferable to  a  rough  way  of  speaking  and  acting,  for  roughness 
often  causes  mischief  and  is  a  source  of  strifes  But  ii'  an 
ugly  mind  lurks  behind  the  urbane  exterior,  if  the  pleasing 
manners  throw  a  veil  over  scheming  treachery,  tlien  all  the 
oatward  cultivation  is  as  nothing.  Nay,  some  times  it  is  even 
worse  than  nothing,  for  we  are  attracted  by  it  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, and  so  the  deceiver  has  free  play.  A  rough,  straight- 
forward man  is  at  any  rate  better  than  a  ^^  smooth  "  individual 
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FEW  forms  of  worship  were  so  universal  in  ancient  times 
as  the  homage  paid  to  sacred  stones.  Amongst  unciv- 
ilized tiibes,  or  so-called  savages,  it  is  to  be  found  almost 
ever3'where  to  the  present  day  ;  and  among  the  most  various 
nations,  which  have  long  ago  struggled  out  of  the  state  of 
barbarism,  sundry  reminiscences  of  the  worship  of  stones  are 
still  preserved.  The  savage  looks  upon  certain  unhewn  stones 
as  deities,  and  worships  them  accordingly,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  what  his  ideas  in  doing  this  are,  and  so  too 
with  respect  to  many  other  elements  of  his  worship  it  is  very 
hard  to  understand  what  goes  on  in  his  mind,  just  because 
there  is  not  much  that  does  go  on  there.  lie  reflects  but  little 
or  not  at  all.  Involuntarily  we  look  for  too  much  depth  in  him. 
The  lowest  stage  of  religion  that  we  can  discover  is  gen- 
erally CB]led  fetishism^  sometimes  animism.  Its  characteristic 
is  the  worship  of  all  manner  of  miscellaneous  objects  that 
happen  to  make  an  impression  on  its  votaries.  Among  the 
ooUections  of  these  sacred  things  are  found  the  strangest  ob- 
jects, products  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  side  by  side.  The 
vaane  feiifhigm  is  not  really  at  all  appropriate  to  this  form  of 
worship,  since  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  mistake.  For  when  the 
Portuguese  voyagers  came  to  certain  regions  to  which  but 
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little  civilization  or  knowledge  had  penetrated,  and  to  which 
no  Europeans  had  ever  found  their  way  before  (such  as  the 
countries  of  the  Negroes  in  Africa  for  instance) ,  the}-  saw  the 
natives  worshipping  certain  objects,  and  supposed  that  they 
were  instruments  of  Magic.  So  they  called  this  form  of  relig- 
ion alter  their  word  fetisso  which  means  a  charm.  The  name 
animism^  derived  from  the  Latin  word  aninia^  "  soul,"  implies 
that  the  savages  think  of  their  sacred  objects  as  living  and 
having  souls.  We  shall  use  the  word  fetishism  as  the  one  most 
generally  employed. 

Now  among  sacred  objects  of  this  kind,  unhewn  stones 
occupy  a  prominent  place ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  religion 
of  even  the  most  highly  civilized  peoples,  such  as  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  and  Germans,  we  find  traces  of 
the  attachment  felt  by  the  masses  to  their  stone-gods,  an 
attachment  often  so  deep  that  in  many  cases  the  reformers 
who  desired  to  supersede  these  rude  forms  of  worship  by 
better  ones,  saw  no  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  sacred  stones. 
The}'  tried  therefore  to  find  some  exi^lanation  of  the  homage 
paid  to  them.  Among  the  Romans  they  made  them  into 
boundary  stones,  raised  in  honor  of  Tenninus,  the  god  of 
boundaries.  In  other  places  they  explained  the  homage  paid 
them  by  declaring  that  they  were  meteor-stones  that  had  fallen 
from  the  sky.  In  other  districts  they  were  made  into  monu- 
ments or  altars  of  the  forefathers.  When  the  simple  faith  in 
the  consecrated  stones  began  to  languish,  the  learned  men  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  among  others,  gave  all  manner  of 
profound  interpretations  of  their  sanctity,  and  taught  that 
these  stones  were  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  or  petrified  sun- 
beams. But  this  throws  uo  Qght  upon  the  real  significance 
they  had  to  the  minds  of  their  ancient  worshippers.  Perhaps 
the  gigantic  dimensions  and  grotesque  forms  of  certain  masses 
of  rock  gave  them  the  impression  of  strength  and  of  some- 
thing mysterious.  Then  some  concourse  of  events  might 
lead  them  to  believe  that  a  cert^iin  stone  had  exercised  a 
beneficial  or  injurious  influence  upon  their  fate  ;  and  imagina- 
tion, unrestrained  by  habits  of  reflection,  had  thus  free  play. 
The  belief  that  all  objects  were  alive,  contributed  its  share 
towards  increasing  the  reverential  awe  for  anything  that  had 
once  attracted  the  attention,  and  finally  the  fame  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  certain  stones  was  preserved  and  magnified  by  tradition. 
However  this  may  be,  the  worship  of  stones  reappears  in  all 
manner  of  countries.  They  were  honored  by  sacrifices  and 
were  anointed  with  blood,  wine,  or  oil  in  sign  of  reverence. 
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One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  sacred  stones  is  the  Black 
Stone,  in  the  Caaba,  at  Mecca,  formerly  the  common  sanctuary 
of  the  Arab  tribes,  and  afterwards  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  temple  of  Islam.  When  Mohammed  rose,  this  stone  was 
considered  the  most  sacred  thing  in  the  temple  ;  and  though 
the  worship  offered  to  it  was  as  little  in  keeping  with  his 
religion  as  the  homage  paid  to  the  other  idols,  yet  he  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  and  when  he  had  conquered  Mecca,  though 
he  banished  all  the  other  idols  fh>m  the  Caaba,  he  reveren- 
tially kissed  this  stone.  In  later  times  the  learned  Arabs 
invented  all  kinds  of  wonderfbl  stones  about  it ;  such  as  that 
it  had  become  so  black  because  of  the  sins  of  men ;  and  that 
the  angel  Gabriel  had  brought  it  to  Abraham  when  he  was 
building  the  Caaba,  and  so  on.  The  stone  still  continued  to  be 
the  most  sacred  object  of  Islam,  so  that  in  the  year  930  a.d., 
when  an  hostile  tribe  wanted  to  break  the  neck  of  this  religion, 
the}'  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  steal  the  black  Stone. 
This  plan  accordingly  was  violently  carried  out,  amid  the  lam- 
entations of  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca.  But  it  was  no  good 
after  all,  for  now  the  faithful  worshipped  the  place  in  the  wall 
where  the  stone  had  been  imbedded  !  At  last  it  was  bought 
back  again  for  an  enormous  sum  of  mone}'. 

Among  the  ancient  Israelites,  too,  the  worship  of  stones 
was  very  general.  The  reformers  among  them,  prophets  and 
priests  of  Yahweh,  certainly  did  their  best  to  wipe  out  the 
remembrance  of  the  fact,  but  tliey  wore  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful in  doing  so.  In  Euhemeristic  fashion,^  they  attempted 
to  make  the  stones  which  were  honored  by  the  people  haimless, 
by  finding  a  place  for  them  in  the  Yahweh-worship  ;  and  many 
narratives  owe  their  origin  to  this  attempt ;  but  in  these  stories 
the  original  signification  of  the  sacred  objects  shines  througli 
everywhere. 

The  old  stone  worship  has  also  left  traces  behind  it  in  some 
of  the  Israelitish  proper  names;  as  Elitsur,  i. £.,  '^the  rock 
is  my  god;"  Tsurishaddai,  ^^Shaddai,  or  'the  mighty  one,' 
is  my  rock ; "  Tsuriel,  "God  is  my  rock  ; "  Pedatsur,  '*  the 
rock  delivers."  Yahweh  too  is  frequently  called  the  rock  of 
his  worshippers,  or  the  rock  of  Israel.  Now,  it  is  quite  true 
that  this  is  metaphorical ;  just  as  Yahweh  is  often  called  the 
mountain,  the  shield,  or  the  fortress  of  those  that  trust  in 
him;  but  the  marked  preference  shown  for  the  expression 
'^  Israel's  rock,"  and  the  emphasis  with  which  it  is  used,  show 
that  thci'e  must  have  been  a  special  reason  for  selecting  Just 

1  See  pp.  104-106. 
8* 
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thib  metaphor  so  often ;  and  we  can  find  no  other  than  thai 
derived  from  the  ancient  worship  of  blocks  of  stone.  Here  is 
one  out  of  many  examples : '  — 

The  Rock,  his  work  is  pure, 
For  all  his  ways  are  right 


The  Rock  that  produced  thee  thou  hast  rejected, 
And  thou  hast  forgotten  (he  god  that  bore  thee. 

How  fthould  one  (Lsraelite)  pursue  a  thousand, 

And  two  put  ten  Ihousana  to  flight, 
Kxcept  their  (the  enemies')  Kock  had  sold  them, 

And  Yahweh  delivered  them  up! 
For  their  Kock  ia  not  as  our  Rock. 

In  these  lines  "the  Rock"  is  used  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  as  the  woixl,  ffod.  The  name  generally  used  to  signify 
the  sacred  stones,  which  were  found  in  gi-cat  numbers  bj' 
most  altars  and  also  standing  alone,  was  massebah^  a  word  the 
literal  meaning  of  which  is  simply  "  something  which  is  set 
up."  In  the  Authorized  Vereion  it  is  translated  ''an  image."' 
The  Romans  called  them  ''anointed  stones"  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  usually  worshipped. 

Now  Bethel  was  one  of  the  places  at  which  there  was  a 
sacred  stone.  This  city,  the  name  of  which  signifies  "  God's 
house,"  was,  as  is  well  known,  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  religion  of  Israel,  esijecially  after  the  division  uf  the  king- 
dom ;  for  there  Jeroboam  raised  one  of  his  golden  oxen,  and 
since  Bethel  was  situated  on  the  southern  boundary'  of  the 
kingdom,  not  far  from  Jenisnleni,  this  sanctuar}'  was  the  most 
important  of  the  rivals  of  the  temple  of  Sion.  It  was  called 
the  king's  sanctuary."  But  although  by  the  setting  up  of  this 
image  of  an  ox  it  was  consecrated  as  a  temple  of  Yahweh,  the 
pilgrims  who  came  there  were  also  much  given  to  the  worship 
of  a  certain  stone,  which  was  probably  situated  within  the 
consecrated  area  of  the  temple,  while  a  sacred  oak  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  had  also  a  powerful  attraction  for 
them.  This  oak  was  called,  for  some  unknown  reason,  •'  the 
oak  of  weeping."  Now  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Yahweh 
were  bent  upon  rooting  out  these  primeval  forms  of  worship ; 
and  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  (dt}',  they  gave  them- 
selves more  trouble  to  do  so  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  similar 
national  sanctuaries  in  other  localities.  This  is  why  such  re- 
peated mention  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  at  Betiiel  is  made  in 

1  T)eut«rononi3r  xxxii.  4,  18,  30,  31. 

3  For  exAuiple'in  2  Kings  xxiii.  14.    Hosea  iii.  4.         '  Amo8  vU-  13. 
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the  legends  about  the  Patriarchs ;  ^  but  it  is  not  cei'tain  that 
the  same  stone  is  referred  to  in  ever}*  ease.  The  following 
story  amongst  others  was  called  into  existence  by  the  desire 
to  proclaim  the  high  antiquity  of  the  sanctuary  there  as  a 
temple  of  Yahweh,  and  to  make  a  sacred  stone  liarmless :  — 

On  his  journej-  from  Beersheba  to  Ilaran  Jacob  came  to  the 
Canaanite  cit}'  Luz.  Near  this  place  he  had  to  spend  the 
night,  for  the  sun  went  down,  so  he  took  a  stone,  which  he 
found  there,  laid  it  under  his  head  and  fell  asleep.  But  his 
nlcep  was  not  undisturbed,  for  in  his  dream  he  saw  a  ladder 
set  upon  the  ground,  the  top  of  which  reached  to  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  on  which  angels  of  God  climbed  up  and  down. 
Meanwhile  Yahweh  stood  by  him  and  said,  "  1  am  Yahweh, 
the  god  of  Abraham  and  Isaac !  The  land  on  which  you  are 
now  sleeping  I  will  give  to  you  and  to  your  posterity  ;  and  your 
descendants  shall  be  innumerable  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
3'oa  shall  spread  to  all  the  countries  under  heaven,  so  that  all 
men  shall  bless  each  other  by  making  mention  of  you  and  of 
3"our  posterity,*  sa3'ing,  '  God  prosper  you  as  Jacob  and  his 
children!'  And,  as  for  the  season  now  couiing,  1  will  l>c 
with  3'ou  and  will  protect  3'ou  everywhere,  luitil  I  have  brought 
you  back  again  to  this  land  and  accomplished  all  my  promises 
to  you." 

Full  of  reverential  awe  and  a  certain  holy  terror  Jacob 
woke,  and  as  he  thought  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  he  said 
in  glad  surprise  :  "  Truly,  Yahweh  is  here  too !  I  knew  not 
that.  What  a  dreadful  place  is  this !  It  is  no  less  than  a 
house  of  God  ;  it  is  a  gate  of  heaven  !  "  In  the  morning  Jacob 
took  the  stone  which  had  served  him  for  a  pillow  and  set  it  up 
as  a  matsebahj  and  then  anointed  it  with  oil. 

He  took  occasion  from  this  appearance  of  the  deity  to  call 
the  city,  which  had  hitherto  been  known  as  Luz,  Bethel,  that 
is  "  house  of  god."  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  vow  that  if 
Yahweh  protected  him  on  his  journey,  and  provided  food  and 
clothing  for  him,  so  that  he  returned  in  prosperity  to  his 
parents'  home,  he  would  acknowledge  him  as  his  god,  and 
would  give  him  tithes  of  all  his  ix>ssessions,  while  the  spot  on 
which  the  anointed  stone  was  raised  should  be  a  god's  house 
to  him. 

Let  us  be  cai-eful  in  thinking  over  this  stoiy  not  to  water 
down  its  contents  by  ascribing  modern  notions  to  Jacob  or 
the  writer.      To  the  question    "Where  is  God?"  we  have 

1  For  example,  Genesis  xii.  8,  xifi.  4,  xxxv.  1  sqq. 
S  A^.er  an  amended  version ;  see  also  p.  109. 
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been  accustomed  from  childhood  to  hear  the  answer  "  Every- 
where," 80  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  reaHy  to  enter  into  the 
thoughts  of  men  who  had  no  idea  of  such  an  answer,  but 
believed  that  their  god  was  onl}'  present  in  certain  places. 
If  we  are  to  understand  antiquity,  however,  we  must  try  to 
place  ourselves  at  this  point  of  view.  In  the  conception  of 
the  Israelite  who  wrote  our  narrative,  and  of  all  those  who 
8unx)uaded  him,  Yahwoh  was  confined  to  a  definite  place, 
just  like  a  man.  He  lived  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  came 
from  thence  to  visit  the  earth.  He  did  not  come  down  to 
all  places  alike,  however,  but  only  to  some  few  selected  spots 
where  he  revealed  himself  in  dreams  and  visions,  or  in  per- 
sonal intercourse,  and  where  he  heard  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful,  while  the  offerings  that  had  been  brought  there,  rose 
up  to  him.  .  It  is  true  that  Yahweh  sometimes  sent  one 
of  his  messengers  or  angels  with  those  he  loved,  so  that  they 
were  under  his  indirect  protection  ever^ywhere,  but  he  himself 
was  only  to  be  found  in  certain  places,  which  were  considered 
sacred  on  this  account,  and  were  otlen  up  on  hills,  but  some- 
times on  lower  ground.  Anj'  one  who  would  see  him,  who 
had  a  favor  to  ask  of  him  or  an  offering  to  bring  him,  must 
seek  him  at  these  spots. 

This  seems  to  us  a  very  mistaken  idea,  and  we  are  ready 
enough  to  accuse  those  who  cling  to  it  of  narrowness.  We 
are  quite  nght  in  doing  so ;  for  the  idea  that  the  deitj'  is  only 
l)resent  in  certain  places  shows  a  want  of  reflection ;  but  it 
may  well  be  that  it  was  sometimes  coupled  with  a  far  great«»r 
measure  of  religiousness  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  those  who 
declare  without  hesitation  that  God  is  everywhere. 

For  it  is  not  so  much  the  contents  of  our  creed  as  the  way 
by  which  we  have  arrived  at  our  convictions  that  determines 
our  religiousness ;  not  what  we  believe,  but  how  or  wh}'  we 
believe  it.  If  we  declare  that  God  is  everywhere,  only 
because  we  argue  it  out,  as  we  may  easily  do,  it  proves 
nothing  for  the  earnestness  of  our  spintual  life ;  witii  this 
belief  wc  may  still  live  like  heathens.  On  the  other  hand, 
tftke  Jacob  —  to  make  the  truth  apparent  in  his  person  —  as 
a  type !  He  has  to  leave  the  tent  of  his  father.  It  goes  to 
his  heart  to  do  so,  for  it  is  sad  to  say  farewell  to  those  whom 
we  love,  and  all  the  little  spots  to  which  tender  recollections 
are  bound.  But  the  heaviest  blow  to  him  is  this,  that  he  must 
wander  away  from  the  sacred  Beersheba.  There  Yahweh 
dwelt.  There  he  had  appeared  again  and  again  to  his  grand- 
father and  father.     There  he  had  received  theii*  offerings  and 
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had  blessed  them.  Nay,  had  not  he  himself  passed  manj 
hours,  he  ooiild  never  forget,  in  the  shadow  of  the  sacred 
tree?  Had  he  not  in  times  of  trouble  felt  tlie  consoling 
presence  of  his  god  ?  Had  he  not  been  terrified  by  the  dark- 
ness that  surrounded  Yahweh,  and  filled  with  awe  and 
wonder  by  the  consuming  fire?  Now  he  must  leave  that 
consecrated  spot  and  wander  away  through  regions  where 
Yahweh  was  not?  How  would  it  go  with  him  on  his  journey? 
He  would  have  to  pass  through  deserts,  to  cross  rivers,  to 
brave  the  fnry  and  the  cunning  of  wild  beasts  —  and  all  this 
without  Yahweh  by  to  help  him  !  Or  would  this  god,  who  had 
been  so  good  to  his  family,  send  an  angel  to  accompany'  him  ? 
Yahweh  dwelt  at  Beersheba  and  by  the  well  Li^ai-roi,  but 
^'et  he  dwelt  by  the  oak  at  Mamre  and  elsewhere  too ;  might 
he  not  have  a  place  of  revelation  somewhere  here  ?  How  the 
wanderer  longed  to  make  him  an  offering !  It  would  be  such 
a  comfort  to  him  on  his  journey !  Amid  such  thoughts  he 
lays  himself  down  in  weariness  to  rest.  He  does  not  fear  the 
wild  beasts  now.  Yahweh,  he  hopes,  will  send  a  messenger 
to  protect  him.  And  in  his  sleep  he  sees  the  ladder  reared 
between  earth  and  heaven,  he  sees  Yahweh  standing  by  him, 
and  he  hears  the  promise  of  protection,  and  then  he  wakes 
and  cries  out,  *'  Yahweh  is  here  too !  This  is  a  house-of- 
god!" 

A  faith  which  springs  up  in  such  a  way  as  this  is  the 
fruit  of  religiousness  ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  belief 
in  holy  places  rose.  Where  the  pious  saw  themselves  par- 
ticularly blessed  or  where  important  revelations  were  vouch- 
safed to  them,  where  good  thoughts  rose  within  them  or 
dangers  were  averted,  there  they  said,  ^^  Our  god  is  working 
here!"  A  great  deal  must  often  have  taken  place  In  the 
life  and  soul  of  a  man  then  before  he  came  to  recognize  a 
place  as  holy ;  nay,  it  often  needed  more  reflection  than  it  costs 
many  a  one  to  argue  that  since,  as  he  has  always  heaixl, 
there  is  one  almight}'  Being — God,  this  God  is  of  course 
everywhere,  because  if  he  were  not  he  would  not  be  infinito 
and  almighty. 

For  us  every  place  is  holy  in  which  we  have  felt  by  expe- 
rience that  Go4l  exists,  where  we  have  mourned  over  our 
trespasses  or  have  formed  good  resolutions,  where  holy 
thoughts  have  risen  within  us  or  some  true  consolation  has 
fallen  to  our  lot,  where  our  vocation  has  become  clearer 
before  our  eyes  and  faitli  in  our  destin}^  has  been  quickened. 
So  we  do  not  believe  in  our  hearts  that  God  is  everj' where 
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antil  we  haTo  found  out  that  we  can  experience  his  presence 
in  all  places,  and  can  receive  his  blessing  everywhere  if  oiu 
heart  is  rightly  tuned. 


Chapter  XXIV. 
JACOB    AND    LABAN. 
Gbw.  XXIX. -XXXII.  a 

TWO  reasons  for  the  departure  of  Jacob  to  Haran  are  given 
in  Genesis.  We  have  been  told  already  that  he  went 
tliere  through  fear  of  Esau's  vengeance  ;  but  we  find  another 
account  besides  tliis  that  differs  ver^'  widely  from  it,  and  is 
evidently  by  another  writer.     It  runs  as  follows :  *  — 

When  Esau  was  forty  years  old  he  took  two  Canaanite 
wives'^  and  they  vexed  the  souls  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah. 
Rebekah,  therefore,  said  to  her  husband,  '^  I  am  grieved 
about  these  Hethite  women.  If  Jacob  were  to  follow  Esau's 
example,  and  marrj'  a  woman  of  this  country,  I  should  wish 
to  die."  Acting  upon  his  wife's  exhortation,  Isaac  called 
Jacob  to  him,  and,  atler  liaving  blessed  him,  gave  him  tliis  in- 
junction :  ^^  You  must  not  take  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
cH)Uiitry  for  3'our  wife  ;  but  go  mther  to  Fadan  Aram,  to  the 
house  of  Bethuel,  your  mother's  father,  and  choose  a  wife 
from  among  your  kindred.  And  God  Almighty  (£l-8haddai) 
bless  you  and  give  you  a  numerous  posterit3%  so  that  many 
tribes  may  spring  ffom  you  !  May  he  lay  upon  you  and  your 
posterity  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  tliat  you  may  have  pos- 
session of  the  land  in  wliich  you  are  a  stranger,  that  he  prom- 
ised him  !  "  Thus  Isaac  sent  Jacob  away  to  Padan  Aram  to 
Laban,  ttie  son  of  Bethuel  the  Araniieau  (or  Syrian).  Now 
when  Esau  saw  that  his  father  had  blessed  Jacob,  and  sent 
him  to  Padan  Aram  to  bring  a  wife  thence,  and  had  told  him  not 
to  marr}^  a  Canaanite  wife,  he  was  reminded  afresh  of  his  par- 
ents*^  strong  disapproval  of  his  own  maniage  with  women  of  the 
councry  ;  so  he  married  a  relative,  an  Ishmaelite  woman,  as  well. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  story  differs  considerably  from 
the  one  related  in  our  last  chapter  but  one.  There  Esau  is 
the  favorite  of  Isaac,  who  desires  to  bless  him,  and  only 
makes  Jacob  the  head  of  his  brothers  by  mistake.     Here,  ou 

^  Genesis  xxvi.  34,  35,  xxvii.  46-xxviii.  9.  ^  See  p.  167. 
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Uie  other  hand,  Isaac  thinks  just  as  Rebekah  does  about  Esau. 
His  marriages  with  Hethite  wives  are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
both,  and  induce  Isaac  knowingly  and  intentionally  to  cal] 
down  the  blessing  of  Abraham  upon  Jacob's  head.  There 
Jacob  obtains  the  birthright  and  his  father's  blessing  in  an 
underhand  manner.  Here  he  is  the  obedient  son,  who  goes 
to  Mesopotamia  to  seek  a  wife  after  the  heart  of  his  parents, 
so  as  not  to  forfeit  their  favor  as  Esau  had  done.  Now 
attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  these  two  stories  into 
agreement  with  each  other,  bj  sa3ung  that  Rebekah  repi*e- 
sented  to  Isaac  how  desirable  it  would  be  for  Jacob  to  man*}- 
one  of  his  own  kindred,  simply  in  order  to  gain  his  consent 
to  the  departure  of  his  3^ounger  son :  but  there  is  not  a  single 
word  that  points  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  if  it  is  correct,  then 
surel}'  Isaac  is  made  out  a  most  feeble  creature,  for  he  renews, 
of  his  own  free  will  and  without  a  word  of  reproach,  the  bless- 
ing gained  in  the  fii*st  instance  by  a  ft-aud.  Nor  can  we  un- 
derstand how  Esau  could  determine  to  mairy  an  Ishmaelite 
wife  ^M)ecause  Isaac  had  blessed  Jacob  and  sent  him  tx) 
Fadan  Araui  to  fetch  a  wife"  if  the  blessing  had  really  been 
stolen  already. 

In  the  account  of  Jacob's  departure  from  Beersheba  to  seek 
a  wife  among  his  kindred,  we  have  a  portion  of  the  "  Book  of 
Origins  "  before  us  ;  and  here  as  elsewhere^ that  work  gives  but 
colorless  figures  to  tlie  patriarchs.  There  were  some  old 
legends,  ou  the  other  hand,  that  gave  Jacob  very  character- 
istic features ;  for  his  name  that  was  interpreted  *^  deceiver" ' 
led  the  popular  tradition  to  describe  him  as  a  crafty  man,  and 
in  this  character  be  actually  appears  in  one  set  of  the  legends 
concerning  him.  In  others,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  simply 
sketched  as  the  blessed  one  of  his  god,  whose  help  he  can 
never  celebrate  enough.  Here  is  the  story  that  has  grown 
out  of  the  union  of  these  two  sets  of  legends,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  have  it :  — 

After  he  had  received  the  promises  of  God's  protection  at 
Bethel,  Jacob  went  on  to  the  land  of  the  men  of  the  East. 
When  he  reached  it  he  came  upon  some  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  pasturing  ix>und  a  well  in  a  plain.  Jacob  was  surprised 
to  see  this,  for  it  was  befoi-e  noon,  and  he  wondered  wh}*  the 
shepherds  did  not  water  their  flocks  and  then  drive  them 
furtiie  •  ou  their  way.  As  he  wanted  to  And  out  the'reason 
of  their  conduct,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  them  and 
aaked  them  where  thej'caoie  from.    '*  We  are  men  of  Haran'^ 

1  Sr*  pp.  107, 108.  a  Genesis  xxvii.  36. 
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was  the  reply.  Harau !  then  he  had  reached  his  journey's 
end  already !  He  asked  for  information  about  his  kindred  at 
onoe.  ''Do  you  know  Laban,  the  son  of  Nahor?"  They 
said  they  did,  and  in  answer  to  fbrther  questions  Jacob  learned 
that  his  uncle  was  doing  well,  and  that  they  were  expecting 
his  daughter  Rachel  to  arrive  with  her  flocks  ever}*  moment. 
This  brought  him  back  to  the  point  that  had  first  led  him  to 
address  them,  so  he  asked,  "Why  are  you  wasting  your  time 
at  the  well  here?  For  it  is  too  soon  to  collect  the  flocks." 
•'  We  cannot  water  our  flocks,"  they  said,  "  till  we  are  all 
here  and  can  unite  our  strength  to  roll  away  the  stone  that 
lies  over  the  mouth  of  the  well." 

He  was  still  talking  with  them,  when  behold  Rachel  drew 
near  with  her  father's  flocks.  No  sooner  did  Jacob  see  her 
with  the  cattle  of  his  mother's  brother,  than  he  strode  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  well  and  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  rolled 
away  the  stone,  and  then  watered  the  flocks.  Rachel  looked 
on  in  amazement,  which  soon  made  way,  however,  for  jo3^ul 
surprise,  when  the  stranger  came  up  to  her  and,  greeting 
her  with  a  kiss  and  bursting  into  tears  of  jo}',  made  himself 
known  as  her  cousin,  the  son  of  Rebekah.  She  hurried 
back  to  her  father,  who  came  with  all  speed  to  ineet  Jacob, 
and  when  he  found  him,  embraced  and  brought  him  home 
affectionately.  Then  Jacob  had  to  tell  his  story,  and  when 
it  was  over  Laban  cried,  "  You  are  my  own  flesh  and  blood  ! 
Look  upon  m}'  house  as  upon  that  of  3'our  father ! " 

Now,  when  Jacob  had  been  with  Laban  a  month,  helping 
him  to  pasture  his  flocks,  his  uncle  said  to  him,  ''  See,  you 
are  like  a  brother  to  me  I  why  should  yon  serve  me  for  noth- 
ing? Tell  me  what  your  wages  shall  be."  Jacob  soon  had  an 
answer  ready ;  for  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Rachel,  his 
younger  cousin,  who  was  far  more  beautiful  than  her  sister 
Leah,  whose  e3'es  were  dull.  He  offered,  therefore,  to  serve 
his  uncle  seven  years  for  the  hand  of  Rachel.  Laban  con- 
sented. For  Jacob  the  seven  3'ears  flew  past  like  a  few  days, 
for  he  loved  Rachel  so,  and  when  they  were  over  he  demanded 
her  in  marriage,  and  Laban,  like  a  man  of  his  word,  consented. 
But  when  the  wedding  day  came  he  made  diflSculties  about  it, 
and  compelled  Jacob  to  many  Leah  instead  of  Rachel,  since 
it  was  not  right,  he  said,  for  the  younger  to  be  married  before 
the  elder  sister.  To  make  it  I'ight  again,  however,  he  pro- 
posed that  Jacob  should  marry  Rachel  as  well,  and  then 
«erve  him  for  seven  more  years,  and  to  this  the  disappointed 
Jacob  consented. 
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But  though  the  pi'ecedence  had  thus  been  given  Leah,  Jacob 
Btill  loved  Rachel  most.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  Yahweh 
had  determined  to  make  up  for  this  slight,  for  while  her 
sister  remained  childless  Leah  gave  birth  to  four  sons,  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah.  Rachel,  in  her  jealousy  of  Leah, 
determined  to  ''build  up  her  house  by  her  slave  girl,"  as 
Sarah  had  done.'  So  she  gave  her  servant  Bilhah  to  Jacob 
as  a  secondary  wite ;  and  she  had  two  sons,  Dan  and  Naphtali, 
of  whom  Rachel  was  just  as  proud  as  if  they  had  l>een  her 
own  children.  But  Leah,  fearing  to  be  outdone  by  her 
sister,  determined  to  adopt  the  same  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  her  own  sons.  So  she  gave  her  slave  girl 
Zilpah  to  Jacob  for  a  wife.  Gad  and  Asher  sprang  from 
this  union,  and  when  Leah  herself  had  a  fifth  son,  Issachar, 
and  then  a  sixth,  Zebulun,  and  finally  a  daughter,  Dinah, 
Rachel  was  thoroughly  defeated.  But  at  last  Yahweh 
thought  of  her,  and  she  too  had  a  son.  This  child,  for 
whom  she  had  waited  so  long,  she  called  Joseph. 

When  this  happiness  had  befallen  Jacob  the  desire  rose 
in  his  heart  of  returning  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  be- 
fore long  he  asked  Laban's  leave  to  go.  But  the  latter  by 
no  means  fell  in  with  the  plan.  He  declared  at  once  that 
Jacob  had  served  him  well,  and  even  that  Yahweh  had 
evidently  blessed  him  for  his  sake  ;  and  so  he  pressed 
him  earnestly  to  stay  with  him.  if  he  would  do  so  he 
might  name  his  own  terms.  Jacob  declared  that  though 
he  was  quite  aware  that  while  he  had  had  charge  of'  his 
uncle's  flocks  they  had  increased  enormousl}',  3'et  he  would 
be  content  with  but  a  squall  reward,  one  of  no  significance 
at  all  in  fact — all  the  speckled  and  spotted  sheep  and 
goats  should  be  his  share.  Laban  agreed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  animals  were  sorted  he  separated  his  flocks  so  far  hx>m 
those  of  his  son-in-law  that  it  was  impossible  the}'  saould 
get  mixed.  But  Jacob  was  too  cunning  for  him.  He  him- 
self fed  the  flocks  of  his  uncle,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  skill  as  a  herdsman.  But  this  skill  now  enabled  Jacob 
to  look  after  himself.  He  knew  all  kinds  of  tricks  for 
managing  that  most  of  the  lambs  should  be  bom  spotted 
or  piebald,  and  he  plied  his  arts  so  cleverlj'  that  he  soon 
became  very  very  rich,  not  only  in  small  cattle  but  in  male 
and  female  slaves,  in  camels  and  in  asses. 

But  a  rich  man  is  soon  envied,  as  Jacob  now  discovered. 
Laban's  sons  complained  that  their  father  suflered  great  loss 

1  See  p.  126. 
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by  the  arrangement  he  had  made.  They  could  not  bear  the 
sight  of  Jacob's  prosperity.  Their  words  giadually  began  to 
have  some  effect  upon  Labau  himself,  and  »Jacob  soon  per- 
ceived that  his  father-in-lajv  was  no  longer  so  favorably 
disposed  towards  him  as  he  had  formerl}-  been.  Then  Yahweh 
commanded  him  to  go  back  to  Canaan.  So  Jacob  called 
Rachel  and  Leah  and  put  the  whole  matter  before  them  : 
*'  Your  father,"  he  said,  '*  is  no  longer  what  he  was  to  me. 
But  it  is  not  my  fault.  The  god  of  my  father  has  helped  me, 
and  you  know  how  faithfully  I  have  served  3*our  father.  But 
he  has  not  treated  me  well.  lie  has  altered  the  terms  of  my 
service  ten  times,  but  God  has  not  allowed  him  to  injure  mo 
by  it ;  for  if  we  had  agreed  that  I  was  to  have  all  the  piebald 
lambs  and  kids,  then  all  the  sheep  and  goats  dropped  piebald 
young ;  but  if  on  the  other  hand  we  had  agi-eed  that  my  wage 
was  to  consist  of  all  the  speckled  ones,  then  speckled  young 
kept  coming  into  the  world.  Thus  God  has  given  me  all 
your  father's  wealth.  Indeed  he  foretold  as  much  to  me  in  a 
di'eam,  in  which  he  said  that  he  would  make  all  the  lambs 
just  of  the  very  sort  that  was  to  be  my  share,  because  your 
father  treated  me  so  badly.  Moix^over  he  made  himself  known 
to  me  as  the  god  of  Bethel,  where  1  raised  that  anointed 
stone."  Rachel  and  Leah  thought  that  their  husband  was 
quite  right.  They  declared  that  they  were  altogether  sevei-ecl 
from  their  father's  house  and  had  still  more  to  complain  of 
than  Jacob  had  himself;  for  they  were  indignant  witli  theii 
father  for  having  sold  them  as  if  they  were  strangera,  and  were 
of  opinion  tliat  the  whole  of  the  wealth  that  God  had  taken 
from  their  father's  property  belonged  to  them  and  to  their 
sons.  They  declared,  therefore,  that  they  were  quite  ready 
to  comply  with  Jacob's  wishes. 

So  once  when  Laban  was  at  a  sheep-shearers*  feast,  Jacob 
took  the  op|)ortunity  of  making  off,  taking  all  his  property 
with  him,  and  at  tlie  same  time  Rachel  took  her  father's  house- 
hold gods  (teraphtm)  with  her.  Jacob  set  out  on  the  way  to 
Canaan,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  directed  his  course  towards 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  had  just  reached  them,  on  the 
seventh  day,' when  he  was  overtaken  bj'  Laban,  who  had  not 
heard  of  his  departure  till  the  third  day  after  he  had  gone. 
Laban  was  very  angry,  especially  about  the  household  goda 
having  been  stolen,  and  had  no  very  gentle  thoughts  as  re- 
garded his  nephew.  80  the  meeting  might  have  been  a  very 
luipleasant  one  ami  might  even  have  ended  in  bloodshed, 
if  God  had  not  helped  his  favorite  and  wariicd  Labau  not  to 
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do  him  any  kind  of  harm.  As  it  was,  all  went  off  quietly, 
though  Laban  reproached  Jacob  for  having  slipped  away  with- 
out warning,  and  declared  that  if  he  had  known  of  his  inten- 
tion he  would  have  given  him  a  festal  escort.  Jacob  excused 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  afraid  that  Laban  would 
not  leave  his  daughters  free  to  aoeoiupany  him. 

But  when  Laban  accused  him  of  having  taken  away  the 
(eraphim^  he  stoutly  maintained  his  innocence,  and  gave  his 
fat4ier-in-law  leave  to  search  all  the  tents,  declaring  that  any 
one  in  whose  possession  the  stolen  goods  were  found  should 
be  put  to  death.  This  was  a  rash  promise  ;  for  he  ought  to 
have  remembered  that  a  great  deal  might  have  gone  on  that 
he  knew  nothing  about.  Rachel,  however,  who  had  not  told 
her  husband  what  she  had  done,  managed  to  escape  detection  ; 
for  she  hid  the  teraphim  in  the  pannier  that  was  usually  fixed 
on  the  cameFs  back  to  carry  the  women,  and  then  went  and 
Lay  down  on  it  herself,  protending  to  be  ill ;  and  when  her 
father  came  to  search  the  tent,  she  begged  him  not  to  be 
offended  with  her  for  not  rising,  as  she  was  unwell.  So  he 
could  not  find  what  he  had  lost ;  and  Jacob  assumed  a  tone 
of  injured  innocence  and  said  :  '^  Now  just  see  what  you  have 
been  hunting  me  down  in  tliis  way  for !  What  injmy  have 
I  done  3*ou?  What  have  I  stolen  from  you?  Have  I  not 
always  served  you  faithfully  these  twenty  years  —  fourteen 
years  for  3'our  daughters  and  six  years  for  your  cattle?  Have 
I  not  looked  after  your  interests  at  the  cost  of  my  own  ?  And 
all  you  have  done  has  been  to  change  my  wage  ten  times,  so 
that  if  tjie  goil  of  Abraham  and  the  Terror  of  Isaac  had  not 
helped  me,  I  should  have  been  a  beggar  when  1  lefli  you." 

Laban  now  dropped  all  hostile  intern tions  and  proposed  to 
Jacob  that  they  should  make  an  alliance  together.  Jacob 
agreed,  and  raised  a  massebii/t.  Then  the  dependants  of  both 
of  them  raised  a  great  heap  of  stones,  by  which  they  took 
their  meal.  They  called  this  artificial  hill  of  stones  ^^the 
heap  of  the  witness,"  which  is  '*  Gilead"  in  Hebrew.  It  has 
given  its  name  to  a  certain  district  beyond  the  Jordan.  Then 
Laban  cried,  ^^  God  bear  witness  that  when  we  have  left  each 
other  you  are  to  treat  my  daughters  well,  and  marry  no  more 
wives  I  Moreover  this  heap  of  stones  and  this  masBebah  are 
witnesses  that  we  will  never  cross  this  boundary  with  hostile 
intentions  towards  each  other.  May  the  gods  of  Abraham 
and  of  Nahor  judge  between  us  ! "  Then  they  swore  to  ob- 
serve this  covenant — Jacob's  oath  being  in  the  name  of  the 
Terror  of  Isaac.     After  that  Jacob  prepared  a  feast  in  oele- 
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bration  of  the  covenant,  and  next  morning  each  of  them  went 
on  his  way. 

When  Jacob  was  pursuing  his  journey  again  there  came 
angels  of  God  to  meet  him,  and  when  he  saw  them  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  It  is  a  camp  {Mahanim)of  God ! "  So  the  place  is 
called  Mahanaim. 

We  should  certainly  have  placed  but  small  reliance  on 
this  oath  of  Jacob,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons !  How  can  we 
re^t  anything  upon  the  faith  of  a  man  who  plays  such  a  shame- 
ful part  as  Jacob  does  in  this  affair?  He  cheats  his  father-in- 
law,  —  who  is  cei'tainly  just  as  bad  as  he  is  himself  however,  — 
he  sees  his  own  i>osses8ions  constantly  increasing  and  those 
of  Laban  diminisliing  in  consequence  of  all  kinds  of  tricks 
that  he  practises,  and  yet  the  name  of  God  is  ever  on  his  lips, 
he  speaks  to  his  wives  of  their  fathci^'s  injustice,  complains  of 
his  want  of  kindly  feeling  towards  him,  and  talks  about  the 
blessing  of  God  by  which  he  has  grown  rich.  A  most  repul- 
sive figure !  Nay,  a  depth  of  immorality  that  makes  us  shud- 
der is  opened  before  us,  for  what  is  more  detestable  than  for  a 
man  to  have  the  name  of  God  in  his  mouth  and  faithlessness 
in  his  heart. 

Not  to  do  the  Israelites  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  they 
saw  no  harm  in  such  a  dishonest  way  of  Hfc,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  what  I  mentioned  before  beginning  to  tell  the  story, 
namely,  that  it  is  put  together  out  of  two  legends.  In  the 
one  Jacob  becomes  rich  at  Laban*s  cost  by  his  dishonorable 
practices,  whereas  in  the  other  he  is  represented  as  an.  honor- 
able man  who  is  cheated  by  Laban,  first  of  all  on  occasion  of 
his  marriage,  and  afterwards  by  constant  changing  of  his 
wages  ;  but  all  this  only  brings  out  more  and  more  clearly  the 
faithfulness  of  his  god,  who  blesses  him  with  children  and 
with  wealth,  who  restrains  Laban  from  injuring  him,  and 
whose  angels  he  meets  by  the  Jordan. 

The  writers  of  these  original  stories  had  of  course  certain 
definite  objects  before  them.  One  of  these  objects  comes 
very  clearly  into  view.  The  writer,  namely,  who  gives  us 
such  a  detailed  account  of  the  birth  of  Jacob's  children,  add- 
ing the  explanation  of  their  names  —  which  I  have  omitted, 
however,  because  it  can  only  be  understood  when  we  have  the 
Hebrew  words  from  which  the}-  are  said  to  be  derived  before 
ns,  —  this  writer  desired  to  assign  its  proper  rank  to  each  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  With  the  exception  of  Benjamin,  whose 
birth  has  not  been  mentioned  yet,  the  tri)>e  of  Joseph,  that  is 
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of  Ephi*aim  and  Manasseh,  occupies  the  first  place  in  his  esti- 
mation. It  is  true  that  Joseph  is  not  the  eldest  son,  that  is 
to  say,  that  other  tribes  had  gained  settled  abodes  and  become 
influential  at  an  earlier  period ;  but  he  is  the  son  of  the  dearly 
loved  Rachel ;  he  is  the  long  expected  one,  after  whose  birth 
Jacob  desires  at  once  to  return  to  Canaan  as  if  the  object  of 
his  stay  in  a  foreign  land  were  now  accomplished.  After  the 
twofold  tribe  of  Joseph  came  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judab, 
Issachar,  and  Zebulun  as  being  of  purer  Israelite  blood  than 
the  other  tribes.  This  is  why  they  are  called  the  children  of 
Leah,  a  wife  of  the  first  rank.  The  tribes  on  the  other  hand, 
that  are  said  to  be  the  children  of  the  slaves,  are  of  less  noble 
blood  in  the  writer's  estimation. 

Again,  these  legends  teach  the  lesson  that  fiiendly  rela- 
tions ought  to  subsist  between  Israel  and  Aram  or  Sjria ; 
explain  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  teraphim  in  Israel ;  and 
above  all  declare  emphatically  that  the  Israelites,  unlike  the 
Kdomites,  have  no  Canaanite  blood  in  their  veins,  and  in 
this  way  vehemently  oppose  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
Canaanites,  in  which  many  Israelites  saw  no  harm.  In  later 
times  we  shall  hear  of  this  disputed  point  again  and  again. 

The  accounts  of  Jacob's  cunning  lead  us  to  ask  what  idea 
of  honor  the  writer  can  have  had.  In  speaking  of  the  legends 
of  Abraham  we  could  not  help  noticing  that  the  feehngs  of 
the  ancient  Israelites  on  this  point  were  none  of  the  finest ;  ^ 
and  here  we  have  a  further  proof  of  the  fact.  But  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  exaggerate.  We  must  not  suppose  that  at 
the  time  when  this  story  was  composed,  that  is  to  say  after 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  Israelites  had  still  -  so  httle 
idea  of  honesty  as  not  to  disapprove  of  Jacob's  conduct 
towards  Esau,  Isaac,  and  Laban.  Thej'  were  not  so  morally 
dull  as  that,  or  at  least  the  more  enlightened  amongst  them 
were  not.  The  commandment :  thou  shalt  not  steal !  had  not 
been  a  dead  letter  amongst  them.  The  law-givers  settled  a 
penalty  for  theft,  namely  that  the  thief  was  to  restore  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  he  had  stolen.'^  The  proverb-makers ,  or 
sagas,  whose  object  was  above  ever3'thing  to  promote  goodness, 
condemned  both  stealing  and  underhand  tiickery  in  the  strong- 
est terms.  They  considered  it  quite  right  that  a  thief  should 
be  punished  even  if  it  were  to  satisfy  his  hunger  that  he  had 
stolen  '    They  were  zealous  against  the  use  of  false  weig'its 

1  Pp.  Ill,  112.  a  Exodus  xxii.  4. 

s  ProyerDB  yi.  30,  31,  after  an  amended  yersion. 
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and  measures,  and  called  a  deceitAil  pair  of  scales  aod  a 
double  ephah  (a  certain  measure  for  dry  wares)  an  abomina* 
lion  in  the  sight  of  Yahweh.^  They  uttered  warnings 
against  removing  boundar}*  stones  and  thereby  appropriating 
a  part  of  the  fields  of  orphans.^  The  truth  that  ill-gotten 
wealth  does  not  thrive,  lived  in  their  hearts,  and  was  ex- 
pressed in  their  predictions,  "  Who  sows  iniquity  shall  reap 
adversity ;  *"  "A  possession  that  grows  too  fast  at  first  will 
not  be  blessed  at  last ;  "^  ^^  However  good  stolen  bread  may 
taste  after  a  while  it  tuiiis  to  sand  in  the  mouth/'  ^  Nor  did 
liars  or  men  of  a  double  heart  ^  find  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
Israel's  preachers  of  righteousness,  for  they  mentioned  the 
tongue  of  deceit  among  the  things  that  Yahweh  hates,^  and 
spoke  in  praise  of  .e3es  that  look  straight  before  them.^  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  never  spared 
the  thief  or  cheat,  but  inveighed  against  dishonest}^  and  under* 
hand  proceedings  with  all  their  power." 

Now  the  writer  of  our  story  no  doubt  quite  agreed  with 
those  who  were  so  zealous  against  all  kinds  of  cheating.  He 
never  thought  of  approving  of  the  conduct  of  Jacob,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account  of  him.  And  3'et  we  can  see,  from  the 
way  in  which  he  tells  us  about  him,  that  he  had  no  very  high 
standaixl  of  honesty ;  for  he  evidently  took  a  certain  delight 
in  Jacob's  cunning.  He  speaks  of  the  patriarch's  tricks  with 
the  same  kind  of  pleasure  that  many  of  us  too  feel  in  hear- 
ing of  ingenious  plots  and  cleverly  executed  knaveries.  But 
the  one  tiling  that  is  worst  of  all,  and  that  really  does  need 
some  explanation,  is  that  the  wealtli  obtaineii  by  Jacob,  in 
consequence  of  all  this  cheating,  is  called  a  blessing  of  Yah- 
weh. How  is  it  |)ossible?  TImt  a  man  may  grow  rich  by 
dishonest  means  is  but  too  true  ;  but  if  any  otie  who  had  done 
HO  were  to  say  that  he  had  Ixntome  iM>«8essed  of  his  wealtli  by 
the  blessing  of  (rod,  we  should  consider  him  a  hy|x>crite. 
And  yet  this  writ(»r,  who  represents  Jacob  as  a  cheat,  and 
condemns  his  (conduct,  ackuowieilgosat  the  same  moment  that 
these  knaveries  enabled  him,  by  the  blessing  of  his  god,  to 
obtain  the  right  of  the  lirst-born  son,  his  father's  blessing, 
and  the  greatest  wealth.  How  is  this  to  be  explained?  In 
this  story  we  have  one  of  the  results  of  nature-worship  before 
us.     The  Israelites  saw  the  hand  of  their  god  especial!}'  in  the 

1  Proverbs  xi.  1,  xx.  10,  23.  «  Proverbs  xv.  26,  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10. 

*  Proverbs  xxii  8.  *  Proverbs  xx.  21.      ^  Proverbs  xx.  17. 

6  Proverbs  xi.  20.  ^  Proverbs  vi.  17.        •  Proverbs  iv.  25. 
0  Amos  viii.  6,  for  example. 
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phenomena  of  nature  and  in  prosperit}'  or  adversity ;  so  that 
riches,  honor,  health,  and  a  number  of  children,  were  re- 
garded as  the  consequences  of  the  favor  of  their  god ;  and 
poverty,  sickness,  and  childlessness  were  signs  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. Such  a  god  is  not  a  morally  good  being,  and  may 
do  all  kinds  of  things  from  mere  caprice  or  even  from  ignoble 
motives.  Is  not  nature  often  fickle  and  capricious?  Can 
we  find  any  reason  connected  with  the  demands  of  the  moral 
law  why  the  lightning  should  strike  one  man's  house  and 
spare  another's  ?  Surely  not !  A  successful  man  was  said  by 
the  Israelite  to  be  blessed  by  God.  But  suppose  a  man  had 
become  rich  by  cheating?  Well,  in  that  case  he  was  a  bad 
man  ;  but  still  he  was  blessed  by  God.  They  could  not  argue 
otherwise ;  for  a  nature-god  is  not  a  morally  good  being. 
And  so  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  attribute  base  actions  to 
his  god  and  yet  be  religious ;  to  be  zealous  for  his  honor  and 
i-eady  to  sacrifice  himself  to  him  if  need  were,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  be  of  a  very  low  moral  type. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  Israelites,  as  of  all  ancient 
peoples.  It  is  true  tliat  from  the  time  of  Moses  onward  the 
moral  requirements  of  God  were  placed  more  and  more  in  the 
foregi*ound,  but  the}-  were  never  very  closely  connected  with 
religion  properly  so  called  ;  and  the  Israelites  never  got  quitt* 
1>eyond  the  imperfect  views  of  nature-worship.  Even  among 
Christians  there  are  man}-  who  still  hold  them.  We  must  not 
think  it  hypocrisy,  then,  if  a  king,  who  takes  violent  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  his  neighbor,  (»alls  upon  the  Lord 
of  hosts  iis  he  does  so,  and  appears  to  see  in  the  victories  he 
has  won  a  proof  of  God's  approbation  of  what  he  has  done. 
It  is  conceivable  that  he  is  quite  aineei-e  in  this.  He  may  be 
a  religious  man.  But  in  this  case  his  god  is  a  nature-god  and 
not  much  more. 

It  is  only  when  we  have  learned  to  see  in  God  above  all  the 
perfectly  Good,  the  morally  Holy,  so  as  to  feel  that  our  con- 
sciences are  bound  by  hun  and  that  we  are  dependent  on  him 
in  all  we  do  or  leave  undone ;  it  is  only  then  that  it  becomes 
impossible  ^*or  us  to  tell  a  lie  and  yet  be  zealous  for  God,  oi 
to  think  that  he  will  send  his  blessing  upon  the  frauds  of  men. 
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Chapter  XXV. 

JACOB'S  RETURN  TO  THE  FATHERLAND. 

Gbh.  XXXIL  3- XXXIII.  20,  XXXV. 

WHEN  Jacob  had  broken  up  his  camp  at  MahaDaim,  so 
the  account  goes  on,  he  began  to  fear  that  a  meeting 
with  his  brother  Esau  might  lead  to  anything  but  pleasant 
consequences.  They  had  so  little  in  common !  So  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Mount  Seir  to  inform  his  brother  that  he  had 
grown  rich  with  Laban,  and  now  desired  his  friendship. 
The  messengers  soon  returned  with  the  news  that  Esau,  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  men,  was  coming  to  meet  his 
brother.  Terrified  bj'  this  infonnation,  Jacob  separated  his 
servants  and  flocks,  with  a  heav}-  heart,  into  two  caravans, 
anxiously  thinking  as  he  did  so,  ^^  Even  if  Esau  attacks  and 
destroys  one  of  them,  yet  the  other  may  escape !  " 

When  he  had  completed  these  precautionary  arrangements 
he  prayed,  "  O  Yahweh,  god  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac!  thou 
who  hast  commanded  me  to  turn  again  to  the  country  of  mj' 
birth,  and  hast  promised  that  all  shall  be  well  with  me !  I  am 
unworthy  of  all  the  kindness  and  faithfulness  thou  hast  shown 
thy  sei*vant,  for  I  crossed  this  river  Jordan  with  nothing  but 
the  staff  I  held  in  m}'  hand,  and  now  I  have  grown  into  two 
companies.  O  rescue  me  from  the  power  of  nij  brother  Esau  ! 
For  I  fear  that  with  unsparing  ferocity  he  will  destroy  eveiy- 
thing,  even  the  mother  that  hides  her  children  with  her  bod^*. 
O  rescue  me,  for  thou  hast  said  to  me,  ^  I  will  make  all  weU 
with  3'ou,  and  will  multiply  your  offspring  as  the  sand  on  the 
sea-shore.' " 

Next  morning  he  took  still  further  precautions.  He  pre* 
paired  a  lich  present  of  hundreds  of  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  camels, 
and  asses.  Each  kind  of  animal  was  given  separately  in  charge 
to  several  shepherds  ;  they  were  to  be  driven,  a  flock  at  a  time, 
to  meet  Esau,  and  the  shepherds  were  all  instiucted  what  to 
answer  when  Esau  met  them  and  asked  whose  dependants  they 
W'Cre,  where  they  were  going,  and  for  whom  all  these  animals 
were  intended.  They  wci*e  to  reply,  ''We  are  servants  of 
Jacob,  who  sends  this  present  to  Esau,  and  is  following  us 
himself."  By  this  means  he  hoped  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  his  more  powerful  and  warlike  brother,  and  so 
to  secuie  a  gracious  reception  at  his  hands. 
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When  it  was  night  again  he  sent  his  wives  and  children  and 
all  his  property  across  the  ferry  of  the  river  Jabbok,  while  he 
himself  remained  behind  alone,  and  no  human  eye,  therefore, 
witnessed  what  now  took  place.  A  man  came  and  wrestled 
with  Jacob  until  break  of  day,  and  when  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  overcome  the  patriarch  he  grasped  his  hip,  twisted  it 
out  of  joint  as  he  wrestled  with  him,  and  said,  "  Let  me  go, 
for  it  is  day  alread}'!"  But  Jacob  answered,  "No!  not 
till  you  have  blessed  me  ! "  Then  his  adversary  asked  him, 
"  AVhat  is  your  name?  "  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  Jacob 
he  said,  "  Henceforward  3'ou  shall  no  longer  be  called  Jacob, 
but  Israel  (striver-of-god) ,  for  you  have  striven  with  god  and 
man  and  given  proof  of  your  might."  Still  only  half  content, 
Jacob  said  to  him,  "  Toll  me  what  is  your  name  ;  "  this,  how- 
ever, the  unknown  visitant  refused  to  do,  but  he  pronounced 
a  solemn  blessing  upon  him  and  disappeared.  Then  Jacob 
called  the  place  Penuel,  that  is  face-of-god^  because  he  had 
seen  God  there  face  to  face,  and  nevertheless  remained  alive. 
Then  as  he  crossed  the  Jabbok  the  sun  rose.  The  patriarch 
Umped  in  consequence  of  the  dislocation  of  his  hip ;  and  that 
is  why  the  Israelites  never  eat  the  hip-sinew  of  any  animal. 

When  Jacob  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the  Jabbok, 
the  meeting  he  so  much  dreaded  must  soon  take  place.  In 
the  distance  he  sees  Esau  with  four  hundred  warriors  drawing 
near.  There  is  just  time  to  carry  out  one  more  measure. 
The  two  slave-wives  and  their  children  are  placed  in  the  front 
part  of  the  caravan,  then  comes  Leah  with  her  children,  and 
lastlj',  quite  in  the  rear,  the  most  precious  treasure  of  all,  — 
Rachel  with  her  son  Joseph.  Jacob  himself  takes  the  lead. 
Then  Esau  draws  near,  while  his  brother  falls  humbly  seven 
times  upon  the  gix>und  before  him.  But  see !  his  fear  was 
needless,  for  Esau  hastens  to  meet  him,  falls^  upon  his  neck 
and  kisses  him.  The  two  brothers  burst  into  tears  of  J03'. 
''  Who  are  these?"  asks  Esau,  glancing  at  Jacob's  wives  and 
their  children .  ' '  These  are  the  sons  with  which  iy  od  has  blessed 
your  servant,"  is  Jacob's  humble  answer.  Bilhah  and  Zilpah 
draw  near  with  their  sons  and  bow  down  before  the  mighty 
Esau,  then  I^eah  with  her  six,  and  lastly  the  most  dearly 
loved  of  all  with  her  one  son.  "  And  for  whom  is  all  that 
army  that  met  me  on  my  way?"  asks  the  Bedouin  prince. 
'*  It  is  a  present  for  you,"  answers  Jacob,  ''  that  you  may  be 
gracious  to  me."  *'I  have  abundance  already,"  replies  the 
k)rd  of  Seir,  "  keep  what  is  your  own."  But  Jacob,  to  whom 
his  bi'other's  favor  is  of  such  vaat  consequence,  presses  it  upon 
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him,  8a}ing,  '*  Ah  no !  do  me  the  favor  of  accepting  my  pres- 
ent, for  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  your  fa«,  that  is  like  the  face  of 
a  god  to  me,  and  3'ou  receive  me  so  kindly !  Take  what  J 
offer  you,for  God  has  made  me  rich." 

Esau  soon  proposed  to  Jacob  that  they  should  stay  together ; 
but  the  shepherd  prince,  much  as  he  rejoiced  to  see  his  brother, 
did  not  think  this  a  suitable  arrangement,  and  objected  that 
his  caravan  included  little  children,  and  sheep  and  cattle  still 
suckling  thnir  young,  that  would  die  if  driven  too  hard  even  a 
single  day.  He  must  accommodate  himself  to  the  state  of  his 
own  affair?  ;  which  was  more  than  could  be  expected  of  Esau. 
It  would  be  better  therefore  for  the  latter  to  go  on  to  Mount 
Seir  in  advance,  and  he  would  join  him  there.  Esau's  offer  to 
leave  part  of  his  escort  to  protect  his  brother  was  also  declined  ; 
and  the  two  went  on  their  several  ways,  — Esau  to  Seir  and 
Jacob  to  Succoth.  Here  he  built  a  house  and  some  cattle- 
sheds,  after  which  he  called  the  place  Succoth,  that  is  $hed». 
From  Succoth  the  journey  led  to  Shechem,  and  —  Jacob  was 
once  more  in  Canaan  1  At  Shechem  he  bought  the  piece  of 
land  on  which  he  had  encamped  from  the  inhabitants,  and 
raised  an  altar  there  and  called  it  ^'  the  god  of  gods  of 
Israel."  ^ 

At  Shechem  he  received  commandment  to  go  to  Bethel, 
and  to  raise  an  altar  there  to  the  god  who  had  appeared  to 
him  on  his  outward  journey,  when  he  was  fleeing  from  Esau. 
In  order  to  perform  this  duty  in  a  becoming  way,  Jacob  first 
ordered  his  followers  to  put  away  all  the  foreign  gods  they 
worshipped,  and  to  purify  themselves  by  changing  their  clothes 
and  washing  themselves.  All  these  gods  and  the  amulets  that 
the  members  of  his  household  carried  in  their  ears  were  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  sacred  tree,  the  '  *  teacher's  oak,"  **  at  Shechem. 
Great  fe.nr  took  hold  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes,  so  that  they 
let  Jacob  pass  in  safety  ;  and  when  he  came  to  Hethel  he  raised 
au  altar  there,  and  called  it  ^^  the  god  of  Bethel,"  because  the 
deity  had  fonnerl}'  appeared  to  him  there. 

Here  Deborah,  Rebekah's  nurse,  died.  They  buried  her  to 
the  south  of  Bethel,  under  au  oak,  which  was  called  afler  this 
circumstance  Allon-bachuth,  "  the  oak  of  weeping."  Hence 
they  travelled  southwards,  to  the  region  of  Ephratli,  but 
before  they  reached  it  Rachel  had  a  second  son,  whose  birth 
cost  her  her  life.  The  djing  mother  called  her  son  Ben-oni, 
'*  son  of  anguish,"  but  Jacob  called  him  Benjamin,  '*  son  of 
the  right  hand,"  that  is  to  say,  **  son  of  fortune,"  for  when  a 
1  After  an  amended  version.  *  See  p.  110. 
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irizard  stood  with  his  face  to  the  east  appearances  in  the  south, 
which  would  be  to  his  right,  were  considered  fortunate.  An 
anointed  stone  was  raised  at  Rachel's  grave,  and  was  after- 
wards known  as  *^  the  stone  of  Rachel's  grave."  Thence  they 
passed  on  to  Mlgdal-eder,  *'  the  tower  of  the  flock,"  where 
Jacob  pitched  his  tents. 
Thus  had  the  wanderer  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 

This  story  does  not  come  from  the  same  hand  as  thejpicturea 
of  Jacob  deceiving  his  brother,  father,  and  uncle ;  nor  should 
we  say,  from  reading  it,  that  Esau  had  so  many  good  reasons 
for  hating  Jacob.  The  latter  is  indeed  afraid  of  his  brother, 
looks  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  meeting,  and  even  says  that 
his  present  '^must  appease  the  countenance  of  Esau,"^  but 
neither  in  his  pra3*er  for  help  nor  in  what  he  says  to  his  brother 
is  there  a  single  word  about  any  olfence  he  has  committed, 
nor  does  Esau  appear  to  think  of  any  for  a  moment.  Now, 
we  have  no  account  from  this  writer  of  the  occasion  of  Jacob's 
departure  to  Haran ;  for  all  he  said  on  the  subject  seems  to 
have  been  dropped  when  the  legends  were  thrown  together. 
We  may,  indeed,  gather  from  one  or  two  expressions  that, 
even  according  to  his  representation,  Jacob's  fear  was  not 
without  sufficient  grounds,  for  when  Go<l  reminded  him  of  his 
having  appeared  to  him  at  Luz  he  said  '^  that  he  had  revealed 
himself  to  him  "  when  he  was  fleeing  from  Esau  ; "  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  Jacob  had  given  him  cause  to  feel  bit- 
tt^rl}'  towards  him  by  practising  deceits  at  his  expense.  The 
only  word  that  seems  to  refer  to  anything  of  the  kind  is  the 
one  just  quoted,  namely,  that  Jacob  desired  to  ''appease" 
Esau  ;  and  even  this  does  not  prove  that  Jacob  was  conscious 
of  having  done  anything  wrong ;  for  the  author  of  Proverbs 
XV i.  14,  for  instance,  in  saying  that  "the  king's  wrath  is  a 
HK^ssage  of  death,  and  a  wise  man,  therefore,  seeks  to  appease 
him,"  does  not  mean  to  say  that  a  king  is  never  augrj'  without 
sufficient  reason.  As  it  is  uncertain,  therefore,  whether  any 
account  of  Jacob's  deception  preceded  this  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  brothers,  1  have  not  ventured  to  represent 
Esan  as  the  pattern  of  a  forgiving  disposition,  which  he  would 
certainly  have  been,  to  a  great  extent,  if  he  had  had  such  good 
reasons  for  anger  as  those  mentioned  by  the  other  writer.  J 
have  only  represented  Esau  then  as  a  powerful  and  rough,  but 
liberal  and  generous,  Bedouin  chief,  kindl}'  disposed  towards 
his  weaker  and  more  cultivated  and  pnideut  brother. 
1  Genesis  xxxli.  20.  ^  Genesis  xxxv.  1,  7. 
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The  materials  from  which  the  portion  of  the  legend  of 
Jacob,  of  which  we  have  now  spoken,  is  formed,  are  of  many 
kinds.  The  desire  to  explain  names  and  usages  was  evidently 
a  powerful  incentive  to  the  author.  He  gives  us  derivations 
of  the  names  Mahanaim,  Penuel,  Jabbok  (an  allusion  to 
which  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew  word  that  means  "  to 
wrestle"),  Israel,  Succot.h,  Allon-bachuth,  and  Benjamin; 
and  the  significance  of  the  practice  of  refraining  from  eating 
the  hipjsinew,  of  the  sacred  oak,  and  the  consecrated  stone 
at  Shechem,  of  the  massebah  at  Bethel,  and  of  KacbeVs  grave, 
is  pointed  out. 

Here  we  have  another  account  of  the  stone  at  Bethel. 
This  writer  had  indeed  mentioned  that  Jacob  had  a  dream 
at  Bethel,  but  the  account  of  his  raising  a  massebah  ^  was 
from  the  hand  of  the  writer  who  uses  the  di\'ine  name  Yah- 
weh.  The  great  interest  felt  by  the  Israelites  in  this  stone, 
ttis  "god  of  Bethel,'*  as  it  is  called  in  so  man^^  words*  in 
this  stor3%  is  shown  b}'  the  fact  that  both  these  writers  devote 
their  attention  to  it.  Moreover  it  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
"Book  of  Origins  ; "  for  though  the  author  of  that  work  treated 
the  fortunes  of  the  patriarchs  so  briefly,  he  devoted  several 
verses  '  to  the  remarkable  stone  at  Bethel  and  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  the  place.  He  tells  us  that  God  appeared  to 
Jacob  after  his  return  from  Padan  Aram,  blessed  him,  altei^ed 
his  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel,  and  foretold  that  there  should 
be  kings  amongst  his  descendants,  and  that  they  should  have 
possession  of  Canaan.  After  this  appearance  of  God,  Jacob 
gave  the  Canaanite  city  Luz  the  name  of  Bethel,  "house-of- 
god,"  and  anointed  a  sacred  stone  there. 

A  word  must  be  said  al)out  the  account  of  Rachel's  grave. 
It  is  said,  by  wa}"  of  fixing  the  spot,  that  she  died  after  tliey 
had  left  Bethel  and  were  still  some  distance  from  Ephrath, 
and  that  Jacob  having  buried  her  on  the  spot,  went  on  and 
came  to  Migdal-eder.*  Now  to  the  name  "  Ephrath  "  an 
explanatory  note  "that  is  Bethlehem  "  is  added,  both  here 
and  in  a  later  passage  where  Raehel's  grave  is  mentioned.* 
Rachel's  grave  accordingly  may  be  found  marked  on  the  maps 
near  Bethlehem.  On  our  map,  however,  it  has  a  note  of 
interrogation  placed  after  it  there,®  because  this  addition, 
"  Ephrath  is  Bethlehem  "  is  perhaps  a  mistake.     The  district 

1  See  chapter  xxiii.  2  QeDesis  xxxv.  7. 

'  Geuestid  xxxv.  6  (first  part),  9-15- 

*  Genebi^  xxxv.  16-21.  ^  (Tenesis  xlviii.  7. 

*  Set  map  iv.  Jerusalem  and  its  neighborhood 
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of  Ephrati:  lay  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Bethel,  north  therefore  of  Jerusalciii,  as  is  indicate.1 
indeed  in  the  story  itself. 

The  point  that  excites  our  attention  most  in  the  account  of 
Jacob's  return,  is  his  wrestling  with  God.  To  us  there  is 
something  so  extraoixlinary  and  even  shocking,  alike  to  head 
and  heart,  in  the  representation  of  a  man  wrestling  bodily 
with  God,  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  how  thoughtful  and 
religious  men  coukl  ever  have  related  such  a  storj*.  Yet  this 
is  clearl}'  what  is  meant ;  for  though  the  Being  with  whom. 
Jacob  has  been  wrestling  gives  him  no  answer  when  he  asks 
his  name,  yet  the  fact  that  he  is  a  divine  being  comes  out 
clearly  enough  in  the  explanation  of  the  name  Israel,  '^  You 
have  striven  with  G(xl  (or  with  gods)  and  men,"  and  also  in 
Jacob's  exclamation  when  he  calls  the  place  Penuel  ' '  face-of- 
god,"  namel}-  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face  and  am  yet  liv- 
ing." So  too  the  legend  is  understood  by  the  prophet  llosea, 
when  he  mentions,  in  allusion  to  it,  Jacob's  wrestling  w.th 
God  or  with  an  angel.'  We  see  moreover  that  it  is  no  syaj- 
bolical  wrestling, — no  continuous  entreaty,  for  instance,  — 
but  a  veritable  bodil}*  conflict  that  is  intended,  from  the  trait 
of  the  dislocation  of  Jacob's  hip,  from  which  the  custom  of 
never  eating  the  hip-sinew  is  explained.  The  real  origin  of 
this  custom,  w^hich  is  only  referred  to  here  and  in  a  single 
passage  in  the  Talmud,  is  quite  unknown. 

We  cannot  help  asking  how  in  the  world  people  got  hold  of 
such  ideas.  To  find  a  proper  answer  to  this  question,  we 
must  remember  in  the  first  place  that  we  are  now  in  the  region 
of  polj-theism  (belief  in  many  gods).  The  belief  that  there 
is  one  only  God  is  entirel}-  wanting  in  the  old  Israelite  legends. 
We  have  often  noticed  this  fact  already,  and  the  name  of  the 
anointed  stone  at  Shechem  — ' '  the  god  of  gods  of  Israel "  —  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  it.  Even  if  we  translate  the  expression  here 
used,  *'  El  is  the  god  of  Israel,"  which  it  may  also  mean,  it 
makes  no  real  difference  ;  for  if  a  man  can  speak  of  "  a  god 
of  Israel"  or  ''a  god  of  Bethel,"  he  does  not  recognize  the 
unity  of  God.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man  believes  in 
the  existence  of  a  number  of  gods,  the  interval  between  gods 
and  men  is  far  smaller  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
far  more  familiar  in  his  conception  than  if  the  name  "  God" 
make  him  think  of  one  single,  infinite,  perfect  Being. 

Stories  of  struggles  between  gods  and  men,  in  which  the 

1  Hotiea  xii.  4,  5. 
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So  in  the  celebrated  poem  of  the  Swedish  Tegner,  the 
Frithiof  *8  saga,  the  hero  Frithiof  kills  Ham,  the  winter  wind, 
and  Hejd,  the  hailstorm,  with  his  spears. 

What  we  now  consider  a  poetical  mode  of  speaking  was 
literally  true  to  the  ancients.  With  spear,  club,  arrow,  or 
sword  the  heroes  fought  against  the  hostile  powers  of  nature, 
against  the  gods.  The  Israelite,  too,  when  he  had  to  brave 
the  violence  of  storm  and  lightning,  of  the  scorching  east 
wind,  or  of  a  water-spout,  recognized  in  these  phenomena 
gods  who  desired  his  destruction.  His  highly  wrought  imagi- 
nation, the  fruit  of  fear  and  ignorance,  taught  him  actuall}' 
to  see  these  beings  rushing  wildly  about  him.  If  he  was 
killed  by  the  lightning,  people  said  he  was  overcome  by  the 
deit}' ;  but  if  he  escaped  the  danger  b}-  his  intrepidity  then  he 
had  triumphed  over  the  god ;  and  even  if  he  had  been 
wounded  he  could  still  boast  of  having  won  the  victor}',  for 
though  the  might}'  god  had  wounded  him,  3'et  he  had  been 
unable  to  kill  him.  So  too  a  stroke  or  a  fit  of  epilepsy  was 
supposed  to  be  an  attack  by  some  goil,  and  even  an  accident, 
such  as  being  struck  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  or  stone,  or  any- 
thing else,  was  believed  to  have  been  designed  b}'  some  deity 
Vi'ho  was  intent  on  taking  the  life  of  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion. If  he  escaped  uninjured  therefore,  or  onl}-  wounded, 
he  had  panied  the  onset  of  the  god. 

These  ideas  gave  rise  to  the  stories  of  conflicts  between 
gods  and  men ;  for  the  poets  worked  out  the  mythological 
expressions  until  the}'  had  made  them  into  legends.  The  story 
of  Jacob's  wrestling  was  naturally  suggested  to  the  writer 
who  recounts  it  by  the  name  Israel,  which  he  desired  to 
ascribe  to  the  patriarch  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  which  he  interpreted, 
quite  incorrectly  however,  as  "  warrior-of-god." 

Of  all  these  legends,  as  we  saw  just  now,  the  "Book  of 
Origins  "  has  nothing  but  the  mention  of  the  stone  at  Bethel. 
It  does  not  even  tell  us  that  while  Jacob  was  aw*ay  Esau 
moved  to  Seir.  It  simply  gives  the  names  of  Jacob's  twelve 
sons  and  tells  us '  that  when  he  came  back  from  Padan  Aram 
he  returned  to  his  father  Isaac  again,  and,  not  long  after,  the 
latter  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  eighty,  and  was 
buried  by  his  two  sons.  They  lived  together  like  brothers, 
until  their  possessions  became  so  numerous  that  they  ooulcl 
*  Genesis  xxxt.  2:i-29,  xxxvi.  6-8. 
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no  longer  stay  together.     Then  they  parted,  as  Abram  and 
Lot  had  done  before  them,  and  Esau  settled  in  Mount  Seir. 


In  another  connection  we  shall  speak  of  a  saga  that  is 
told  us  in  connection  with  Jacob's  stay  at  Shechein,'  but 
which  could  not  be  understood  at  present  without  a  longer 
digression  than  our  readers  would  find  pleasant. 


Chapter  XXVI. 

JOSEPH,  THE  FAVORED  OF  YAHWEH. 

Gew.  XXXV 11.,  XXXIX.-XLI. 

FROM  this  point  in  the  patriarchal  narratives  Jacob  steps 
into  the  background,  and  Joseph  becomes  the  chief 
character,  and  his  greatness  the  favorite  theme.  We  shall 
divide  the  stories  about  him  into  three  sets.  First  we  shall 
see  how  the  blessing  of  his  god  was  always  upon  him,  then 
how  he  became  a  mightj-  ruler  and  lord  even  over  his  own 
relatives,  and  finally  how  he  protected  them. 

Israel's  son  Joseph,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  served  his  brothers^ 
the  sons  of  Bilhah  and  Zilpah,  as  a  shepheixl,^  and  as  ho 
alwa3's  told  their  father  when  they  did  anji;hing  wrong  he  was 
thoroughly  hated  by  them.  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  his 
other  sons,  because  he  was  born  to  him  in  his  old  age ;  and 
be  clothed  him  in  a  regal  robe.  But  this  preference  of  Joseph 
by  his  father  roused  the  envy  of  his  brothers  so  strongly  that 
they  could  not  speak  a  friendly  word  to  him.  Matters  became 
still  worse  when  Joseph  told  them  once  a  dream  that  he 
had  had.  ^^  I  dreamed,"  said  he,  '^  that  we  were  all  binding 
sheaves  in  the  field  together,  and  all  at  once  my  sheaf  stood 
up  on  end  and  stayed  upright,  and  all  your  sheaves  came 
round  it  and  fell  down  before  it."  *'0h,  indeed!"  sneered 
his  brothers,  "  so  you're  to  be  our  king  and  to  rule  over  us, 
are  you  ?  "  If  all  this  increased  their  hatred,  it  became  more 
bitter  yet  when  something  of  the  same  kind  happened  again, 
and  Joseph  told  them  that  he  had  had  another  dream,  and 
that  this  time  it  was  the  sun,  the   moon,   and  the  eleven 

1  Genesis  jucxiv.  2  After  an  amended  version. 
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Stars  that  bowed  down  before  him.  Even  his  father,  however 
much  disposed  to  find  ever3rthing  that  was  good  in  his  best 
beloved  son,  rebuked  him  now,  and  said  to  him,  "What! 
shall  I  and  j'our  mother  and  your  brothers  —  shall  we  come  to 
do  homage  to  you  ?"  But  while  the  only  effect  of  these  events 
upon  Joseph's  brothers  was  to  increase  their  hatred  towards 
him,  his  father  thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  pondered 
over  them  deeply.  And  he  had  good  reason !  For  these 
dreams  were  sent  b}'  Yahweh  to  announce  the  future  greatness 
of  Jacob's  son,  and  this  repetition  of  the  same  idea  under 
various  fonns  was  a  most  emphatic  prediction. 

For  the  present,  however,  there  did  not  seem  much  chance 
of  the  dream  being  fulfilled  ;  and  Joseph  soon  had  a  very  sub- 
stantial proof  of  the  hatred  of  his  brotliers.  For  once  uix>n  a 
time  they  were  pasturing  the  cattle  near  Shechem,  and  Joseph 
was  sent  by  Jacob  to  ask  after  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
cattle.  In  obedience  to  his  father's  commands,  Joseph  went 
to  look  for  them.  On  his  way  he  understood  from  a  man 
whom  he  met  at  Sheehem  that  they  had  gone  on  to  Dothan. 
So  he  followed  them  there.  Now  when  they  saw  him  in 
the  distance  they  conceived  the  thought  of  murdering  him. 
''There's  our  dreamer  coming!"  said  they.  "  lA»t  us  kill 
him  and  throw  his  body  down  a  well,  and  say  that  he  has 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wild  beast.  Then  we  shall  see  what 
comes  of  all  his  ti reams  I  "  But  one  of  them,  Reuben,  who, 
as  the  eldest  brother,  felt  his  responsibility  moi-e  than  the  rest, 
sprang  into  the  breach.  He  did  not  venture,  liowever,  to  de- 
clare outright  that  he  disai)proved  of  the  plan  altogether,  so 
he  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  rescue  his  brotlier.  **  We 
had  better  not  murder  him  with  our  own  hands,"  said  he. 
''We  can  throw  him  down  this  well  here  in  the  wilderness, 
and  then  he  will  die  without  our  having  killed  him."  This 
suggestion  was  adopted,  so  when  Joseph  came  up  to  them 
they  dragged  him  out  of  his  splendid  robe  and  threw  him  down 
a  dry  well,  where  he  would  (lie  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Delighted  to  have  satisfied  their  vengeance,  Joseph's  brothers 
had  just  sat  down  to  their  meal,  when  the}'  saw  a  caravan  draw- 
ing near.  Tt  consisted  of  some  Arab  merchants,  Midianites 
or  Ishmaelites,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt  with  balsam 
and  spices.  As  soon  as  he  saw  them  coming  .ludali  cried  out 
"Really,  brothers!  what  is  the  use  of  our  killing  Joseph. 
Remember  he  is  our  own  brother  after  all.  Suppose  we  sell 
him  to  those  Ishmaelites."  The  idea  was  taken  up  by  the 
rest,  and  Joseph  was  soon  sold  to  the  merchants  for  twenty 
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shekels  of  silver  (twent3'-five  shillings)  —  the  usual  price  of 
a  slave.*  This  threw  Reuben  out  of  his  calculations,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  well  to  rescue  Joseph  and  found  that  he  was  no 
longer  there  he  ran  in  terror  to  the  others  and  cried  out, 
**The  lad  is  gone!  Where  shall  I  hide  m3'8elf  now?"  To 
conceal  what  they  had  done  Joseph's  brothers  killed  a  goat, 
dipped  his  splendid  coat  in  its  blood  and  sent  it  on  to  their 
lather,  while  they  themselves  soon  followed,  and,  pretending 
to  be  much  honified,  said  to  him,  "We  have  found  this  coat. 
Is  it  not  Joseph's?"  Jacob  recognized  it,  and  cried  out  in 
dismay,  "My  son's  garment!  A  wild  beast  has  devoured 
him  !  Jost»ph  is  torn  to  pieces  !  "  For  many  days  the  father 
sat  down  in  mourning,  while  his  sons  and  daughters  stood 
round  him  to  console  him.  But  he  would  not  accept  an}^  com- 
fort, and  kept  repeating,  "  I  shall  go  down  mourning  to  my 
son  to  the  world  below ! "  Thus  was  Joseph  bewailed  by  his 
father. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  had  taken  him  to  Egypt  and  sold 
him  as  a  slave  to  Potiphar,  the  captain  of  the  royal  lifeguard. 
But  even  in  the  strange  countr3'  Yahweh  did  not  forsake  him, 
and  everytliing  lie  took  in  hand  turned  out  so  successful  that 
Potiphar,  who  saw  more  and  more  clearly  how  this  Hebrew 
slave  was  heli>ed  and  blessed  by  his  god,  graduall}'  intrusted 
more  and  more  to  his  care,  until  at  last  everything  was  under 
his  control.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  to  Potiphar*s 
a<lvantage.  Yahweh  blessed  him  for  Joseph's  sake.  The 
harvest  was  a  specially  good  one.  The  cattje  had  numbers  of 
young,  and  were  sleek  and  healthy.  The  3ield  of  wool  and 
milk  was  wonderful.  The  household  slaves  did  their  work 
faithfull}'.  Spinning  and  wea\nng  were  more  industriously 
|)erfonnod  than  ever  before.  The  food  was  beautifull}'  pre- 
pared. It  seemed  as  if  the  haiulmills  themselves  had  never 
ground  so  well  before.  In  a  word  there  was  not  one  single 
<•au.se  for  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  master  of  the  house  had 
no  occasion  to  look  after  anything,  for  Joseph  saw  to  it  all. 
Thus  he  proved  himself  to  the  fullest  extent  worth}-  of  his 
master's  confidence. 

Moreover,  he  showed  himself  deserving  of  this  confidence 
in  other  respects  as  well,  b^'  resisting  a  sore  temptation.  For 
Potiphar's  wife  lot  her  eye  fall  upon  the  powerful  and  comely 
slave,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  commit  adultery 
with  her.  Glowing  with  holy  indignation,  Joseph  answered 
her  in  proud  and  earnest  language.     '*  Mj-  master,"  he  said, 

^  Leviticus  xxvii.  5. 
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^'  has  inti*ustcd  alTto  me.  I  am  next  in  rank  to  himself,  and 
am  acquainted  with  all  his  affairs.  You  onlj*  must  be  sacred 
and  inviolable  to  me,  for  you  are  his  wife.  How  should  I  do 
such  great  wickedness,  then,  and  sin  against  God  !  "  It  was 
of  no  avail.  She  would  not  desist.  Da}'  alXer  day  Joseph 
liad  to  reject  her  vile  requests,  until  at  last,  thwailed  and 
embittered  as  she  w^as,  she  accused  him  to  Potiphar  of  having 
attempted  to  seduce  her ;  and  lie,  believing  the  accusations  of 
his  wife,  threw  him  into  prison. 

Thus  Joseph  was  once  more  the  victim  of  othci's'  wicked- 
ness. First  the  son  of  the  shepherd  prince  had  become  a 
slave,  and  now  the  trusted  and  honored  servant  was  doomed 
to  imprisonment.  But  even  there  his  god  did  not  forget  him. 
The  prisoner  soon  won  the  jailer's  confidence.  Just  as  it  had 
been  in  Potiphar's  house,  so  was  it  here.  Everything  that 
was  intrusted  to  Joseph  went  on  well,  so  that  he  was  allowed 
to  go  about  and  look  after  the  other  prisoners  in  comparative 
freedom.     Everything  that  he  looked  to  was  looked  to  well. 

When  he  had  been  in  prison  some  time  a  conspiracy-  was 
discovered  against  the  king,  and  the  chief  butler  and  the 
chief  baker  were  thrown  into  close  confinement  on  suspicion 
of  having  attempted  to  poison  Pharaoh.  Joseph  had  chaise 
of  them,  as  he  had  of  the  other  prisoners,  and  when  he  came 
to  them  one  morning  he  noticed  that  they  were  much  dis- 
turbed by  something,  and  so  asked  them,  •' What  ails  you? 
1  can  see  by  j'our  faces  that  something  is  troubling  you." 
''  We  have  both  of  us  been  dreaming,"  was  the  reply,  ''And 
we  cannot  tell  what  our  dreams  mean,  or  who  can  interpi'et 
them  for  us."  "  Let  me  hear  them,"  said  Joseph,  ''  God  can 
interpret  dreams.  Only  tell  me  them."  Then  the  butler 
told  his  dream.  He  had  found  himself  standing  by  a  vine- 
tree  with  three  branches.  He  had  seen  it  spring  up  and 
blossom  and  form  clusters  of  ripe  fruit.  He  had  held  the 
king's  cup  in  his  hand,  and  had  squeezed  the  juice  of  the 
grai)es  into  it  and  presented  it  to  the  king.  Joseph  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  dream  at  once.  ''Listen  to  its 
interpretation,"  said  he.  "  The  three  branches  signify  throe 
days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  j^ou  shall  once  more  occupy' 
your  fonner  place  of  honor  at  the  king's  court.  And  then," 
he  a<lded,  "  when  it  is  well  with  you,  think  of  me  and  make 
mention  of  me  to  the  king  that  he  may  release  me  from  this 
place.  For  I  have  been  kidnapped  from  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  have  done  nothing  wrong  to  deserve  to  be  shut 
up  here."     Now,  when  the  chief  baker  heard  the  favorable 
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interpretation  which  Joseph  had  given  of  his  companion's 
dream  he  hoped  for  the  same  lot  himself;  but  his  hopes  were 
disappointed.  For  when  he  had  told  him  how  in  his  dream 
he  had  seen  himself  with  three  baskets  upon  his  head,  the 
topmost  of  them  full  of  all  kinds  of  baked  food  for  the  king's 
table,  and  how  this  food  had  all  been  eaten  up  by  the  birds, 
he  heard  to  his  dismay  that  the  three  baskets,  like  the 
three  branches,  represented  as  many  daj^s,  and  that  he  too 
should  be  exalted,  as  well  as  the  butler,  after  three  days, 
but  exalted  in  a  very  different  sense ;  for  he  should  be  hanged, 
and  should  be  a  prey  to  the  birds. 

What  Joseph  foretold  took  place.  After  three  days  it 
was  the  king's  birthday,  and  he  had  a  feast  prepared  for  all 
his  courtiers.  Then  he  restored  the  chief  butler  to  his  former 
office,  and  allowed  him  once  more  to  hand  him  his  wine-cup, 
but  he  had  the  chief  baker  hanged.  And  now  the  hour  for 
Joseph's  release  might  soon  have  struck  if  only  the  butler  had 
borne  him  in  mind.     But  he  forgot  all  about  him. 

The  victim  of  persecution,  treachery,  and  ingratitude  on 
the  part  of  men,  Joseph  remained  in  prison.  But  Yahweh 
still  remembered  him.  He  determined  to  set  him  at  liberty-, 
and  therefore  quickened  the  chief  butler's  memory.  For,  two 
years  after  what  has  just  been  narrated,  the  king  too  had  a 
dream.  There  was  not  one  of  all  his  interpretere  who  could 
explain  what  he  had  seen.  As  he  stood  in  his  sleep  by  the 
bank  of  the  Nile  he  saw  seven  oxen  rise  out  of  the  river. 
They  were  fine  and  fat,  and  they  went  quietly-  giazing  in  the 
pastures  along  the  river.  Then  all  at  once  seven  more  oxen 
rose  out  of  it,  and  these  were  ugly  and  lean,  so  that  the  king 
had  never  seen  their  like  for  ugliness,  and  thej'  went  up  to 
the  fat  ones  that  came  out  first  and  ate  them  up,  all  seven 
of  them,  but  3et  thej'  were  still  as  thin  as  ever  themselves. 
When  he  had  seen  this  vision  the  king  woke  up,  but  soon  to 
fall  asleep  again  and  to  dream  a  second  time.  This  time  he 
saw  seven  rich  heavy  ears  of  corn,  growing  out  of  one  siem, 
and  then  seven  lank  thin  ears,  parched  by  the  east  wind, 
and  these  ate  up  the  firat.  Terrified  and  disturbed,  the  king 
next  morning,  summoned  all  the  wise  and  learned  men  of 
Egypt  to  explain  the  dreams  to  him.  But  they  could  not 
do  so.  Then  the  past  came  back  before  the  chief  butlei-'s 
mind,  and  he  said  to  the  king,  ^^  My  lord,  1  remember  my 
dn.  Two  years  ago  you  were  angry  with  me  and  threw  me, 
together  with  the  chief  baker,  into  prison.  Now,  once  when  we 
both  of  us  had  had  dreams,  there  was  a  Hebrew  lad  there,  a 
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slave  of  the  captain  of  the  life-guard,  and  when  we  told  him 
our  dreams,  not  onl3'  did  he  inteipret  them  in  a  moment,  but 
what  is  moi-e,  the  inti»rpretation  proved  to  l>e  tnie.  For  he 
foretold  that  I  should  be  restored  to  honor,  and  that  he  would 
be  put  to  death." 

The  king  sent  for  Joseph  at  once.  They  shaved  his  head 
bare,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  (for  they 
never  let  their  hair  grow  unless  they  were  in  mourning) ,  and 
gave  him  a  suitable  gannent  for  api)earing  at  court.  Thus 
prepared  he  entered  the  palace.  Then  Pharaoh  addressed 
him  and  said,  '*  I  have  dreamed  a  dream,  which  uo  one  can 
inteq^ret  for  me.  Now,  1  have  heard  that  3'ou  can  interpret 
everj'  dream  as  soon  as  3'ou  hear  it."  ''Not  so,"  was  the 
young  man's  modest  answer,  '"but  I  trust  that  God  will 
foretell  something  acceptable  to  the  king."  Then  the  prince 
recounted  his  di-eams,  and  they  did  not  remain  uninterpreted. 
"  Your  two  dreams  have  but  one  meaning,"  said  Joseph, 
"  the  fat  oxen  and  the  full  ears  signify  seven  years  of  plenty, 
while  the  lean  beasts  and  lank  ears  of  corn  forett^ll  seven 
years  of  famine.  The  famine  thus  foretold  will  Im^  so  dn*ad- 
ful  that  the  plenty  which  has  gone  before  will  be  foi^otten, 
and  all  Egypt  will  sink  under  it.  As  to  the  i-epetition  of  tiie 
dream,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of  the  prediction  that 
the  same  truth  is  declared  in  two  different  ways."  Having 
assigned  this  meaning  to  the  dreams,  Joseph  added  a  piece 
of  good  advice  on  the  subject.  '*  The  king,"  said  he,  '*  should 
set  some  intelhgent  and  competent  man  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  and  should  have  granaries  made  for  him  in  which 
to  collect  one-fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  land  during  the 
years  of  plenty  to  be  saved  for  the  times  of  want  that  will 
follow." 

The  king  was  much  reUeved  to  undei*stand  the  meaning 
of  the  warning  he  had  received,  and  was  no  less  pleased 
with  Joseph's  sensible  advice.  The  conduct  of  the  lattt^r 
had  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the  courtiers  too,  and 
they  quite  agreed  with  the  king,  therefore,  that  a  more 
suitable  person  could  hardly  be  found  to  carry  out  these 
extensive  plans  than  Joseph  himself.  For  clearly  the  spirit 
of  God  was  in  him.  So  Pharaoh  said  to  Joseph,  ''  Since 
God  has  made  all  this  known  to  you,  there  is  no  wiser  man 
than  you,  and  you  sliall  be  the  ruler  of  all  the  land  of  EgApt, 
responsible  to  no  one  but  me."  No  sooner  had  the  king 
uttered  these  words  than  he  drew  his  signet  ring  from  otf 
his  hand  and  gave  it  to  the  newly  appointed  grand  vizier 
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Then  he  told  them  to  provide  him  with  the  royal  garb  of 
the  priesthood,  and  to  throw  a  chain  of  gold  round  his  neck. 
Immediately  after  this  he  receiv(»d  homage.  lie  rode  ail 
through  the  capital,  in  the  second  royal  chariot,  while  the 
heralds  that  went  before  him  cried  to  the  people  ''Kneel 
down  !     Kneel  down  1 " 

This  new  dignity  was  matched  by  a  new  name,  and  Joseph 
received  the  high-sounding  Egyptian  title  *'  Saphnat-Paneah," 
which  means,  according  to  some  authorities,  ''  deUverer  of 
the  world,'*  and  according  to  others  ''  food  of  the  living." 
Ikloreover,  he  received  Asuat,  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest 
of  On,  in  marriage. 

The  prediction  was  soon  fulfilled.  There  came  years  of 
unheard-of  plenty.  Tlie  corn  was  laid  up  in  the  cities  by 
Joseph's  oi'ders  in  amazing  quantities,  and  the  hai*vest  was 
so  great  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  even  to  measure  the 
stores  that  were  gathered  together.  But  ailer  seven  yeai's 
this  abundance  was  followed  by  scarcity.  The  crops  failed 
year  after  jear,  and  the  helpless  people  were  directed  to 
Joseph,  who  now  opened  his  granaries  and  sold  the  corn. 
So  all  the  Egyptians  streamed  to  Jose[)h  to  buy  bread.  Nay, 
the  whole  world  came  to  Egypt  for  provisions,  for  the  famine 
was  universal. 

If  we  read  this  story  straight  through  it  runs  pretty 
smoothly,  and  we  should  hardly  guess  that,  like  most  of  the 
legends  of  the  patriarchs,  it  is  put  together  from  two  ac- 
counts. So  it  is,  however.  Here  and  there  slight  contra- 
dictions and  repetitions  betray  the  joints  and  fastenings,  and 
.show  us  that  the  work  is  not  all  of  one  piece.  In  man}'  points 
the  two  traditions  differ  considerably  from  each  other.  Ac- 
cording to  one,  for  example,  Joseph  is  sold  to  some  Ishmael- 
ites  by  his  brothers,  while  the  other  relates  that  he  was 
thrown  into  the  well  by  his  brothers,  and  was  found  there 
by  some  Midianites  who  wei'e  passing  by,  so  that  he  was 
really  stolen,  as  he  tells  the  chief  butler  in  prison,  from  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  is  here  described,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, as  the  land  of  the  Hebrews.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion he  is  imprisoned  on  the  accusation  of  Potiphar's  wife ; 
the  other  knows  nothing  of  this  circumstance,  and  brings 
Joseph  to  the  prison  not  as  accused  of  any  crime,  but  simply 
as  the  slave  of  Potiphar  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners.  If 
we  could  separate  the  two  stories  accurately  we  should  have 
mentioned  each  of  them  separately.     But  as  that  is  at  present 
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impossible,  we  have  given  the  narrative  as  it  lies  before  as  iu 
Genesis. 

In  whatever  particulars  the  two  legends  about  Joseph  may 
have  departed  from  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  they  both 
mention  him  with  honor ;  but  while  the  one  dwells  more  on 
his  strict  morality  and  especially  his  chastity,  the  other  repre- 
sents him  as  the  man  to  whom  his  god  revealed  his  pleasure, 
especially  by  means  of  dreams  and  the  gift  of  interpreting 
them.  For  the  whole  story  hinges  upon  di-eams.  Joseph 
ireams  ;  the  butler  and  the  baker  dream ;  and  Pharaoh 
ireams.  And  it  is  clear  that  very  great  importance  is  at- 
tached to  these,  visions,  for  they  all  come  out  true,  and  are 
evidently  looked  upon  as  communications  from  God. 

This  seems  strange  to  us,  who  use  the  word  dream  as  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  vain  and  unreal,  but  it  was  not  bj*  any 
means  so  in  ancient  times.  It  was  the  common  belief  of  all 
nations  that  dreams  were  sent  by  the  gods,  and  of  course,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  art  of  interpreting  them 
was  a  science.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  belief  came  to  be 
held.  The  dread  of  everything  incomprehensible  played  an 
important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  religious  representa- 
tions and  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us 
therefore  if  the  mj'sterious  phenomena  of  dreams,  the  clear- 
ness with  which  one  sometimes  sees  all  kinds  of  things  in 
one's  sleep,  the  misery  or  delight  one  experiences  on  these 
occasions,  the  recollection,  sometimes  so  clear  and  sometimes 
so  confused,  that  is  left  behind,  —  it  need  not  surprise  us,  I 
say,  if  all  this  made  a  deep  impression  upon  people's  minds, 
and  was  ascribed  to  the  action  of  a  deity. 

There  is  a  characteristic  passage  about  dreams  and  their 
interpretation  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Roman  author 
Cicero,  which  helps  us  to  understand  the  views  of  the  ancients 
in  the  last  century  before  Christ,  in  a  time,  that  is,  when 
people  were  beginning  to  give  tliemselves  some  account  of 
their  beliefs.  Cicero  attaches  great  importance  to  dreams, 
and  saj's  that  '*•  what  happens  to  a  seer  or  soothsayer  in  his 
waking  hours  is  experienced  by  ordinary  people  when  asleep. 
For  then,  while  the  body  is  prostrate  and  almost  dead,  the 
soul  is  awake,  and  is  free  from  the  influence  of  the  senses,  and 
from  all  distracting  care.  Since  the  soul  has  existed  from  all 
eternity  and  has  held  intercourse  with  countless  numbers  of 
other  souls,  it  sees  everything  that  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
if  only  it  is  not  too  much  disturbed  by  excess  of  eating  and 
drinkuig  to  be  able  to  keep  awake  while  the  body  is  asleep. 
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Thus  it  is  that  the  dreamer  has  power  to  read  the  fhtiire.  The 
power  of  interpreting  what  the  dreamer  sees  is,  then,  no  natural 
gift,  but  an  artificially  acquired  power.  And  so,  too,  with 
oracles  and  predictions.  In  all  these  cases  the  interpreters 
explain  these  phenomena  just  as  the  grammarians  and  com- 
mentators explain  the  poets.  What  use  could  we  make  of 
the  metals  if  we  were  not  taught  how  to  find  them?  Of  what 
use  would  timber  be  to  us,  but  for  the  carpenter's  art?  So  to 
every  good  gift  that  the  gods  have  given  man  there  is  attached 
an  art  by  which  he  can  make  use  of  it.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  obscure  and  ambiguous  in  dreams, 
oracles  and  predictions,  we  have  recourse  to  the  explanations 
of  the  interpreters."  Such  was  the  argument  of  a  philosopher 
from  whose  mind  simple  unreasoning  faith  had  long  vanished. 
In  earlier  times  no  such  arguments  as  these  were  used,  but 
people  believed  —  without  ever  for  a  moment  doubting  the 
truth  of  their  belief  —  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  often 
God's  will  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  and  in  the  next  place 
that  dreams  were  amongst  the  means  by  which  he  did  so. 
And  thus  in  Israel,  too,  the  dream,  together  with  the  vision 
of  the  prophet  and  the  oracle  of  the  priest,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  very  common  means  by  which  Yahweh  revealed  his  will ; 
and  the  *'  dreamers"  are  mentioned  by  the  side  of  the  proph- 
ets and  the  priests.*  The  proverb-writers  or  "sages"  of 
Israel  appear  to  have  attached  less  importance  to  dreams, 
and  at  any  rate  to  have  called  in  question  their  value  as  means 
of  prediction.  Thus,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  of  Job, 
which  was  added  to  it  at  least  a  century  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,*  Elihu  sa3's  :  • 

God  makes  himself  heard  in  this  wise 

And  in  that  wise;  but  men  mark  it  not. 
In  dreams  and  in  visions  of  the  night. 

When  a  deep  sleep  falls  upon  men 

And  they  slumber  tranquilly  on  their  beds; 
Then  he  opens  the  ear  of  man' 

And  stamps  the  seal  on  his  exhortations. 
To  hold  him  back  from  the  deed  of  horror, 

And  to  estrange  him  from  pride ; 
To  deliver  his  soul  from  the  grave 

And  his  life  from  the  arrows  of  death. 

Here  then,  as  in  another  passage,^  a  dream  is  said  to  be 
sent  by  God,  but  only  as  an  exhortation  to  men.     Later 
deny  the  predictive  value  of  dreams  still  more  emphati- 


1  Numbers  xii.  6.    1  Samuel  xxviii.  6,  15.    Joel  ii.  28.    Deuteronomy  xiiL 
1-5.  3  See  vol.   ii.,  chapter  xiv.  p.  165. 

•  Job  xxxiii.  14-18.  *  Job  iv.  12  ff. 
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call}'.     One  treats  them  as  parallel  with   ''  vanities,"^   and 
another  says  straight  out :  ^ 

Vain  and  deceitful  hopes  befit  the  senseless  man, 

And  dreams  make  lools  rejoice. 
I^ike  one  who  grasps  at  a  shadow  and  chases  the  wind, 

Is  he  who  puts  trust  in  dreams. 
A  dream  is  a  reflection  of  something  that  is, 

The  reflex  of  face  against  face. 
How  then  can  the  clean  come  out  of  the  unclean  ? 

Or  truth  out  of  a  lie  V 
Oracles  and  soothsaying  and  dreams  are  deceit, 

Mere  imaginings  of  the  heart,  as  of  one  racked  by  pain. 
Then  if  dreams  are  not  .•?cnt  by  thn  High  One, 

Set  not  thy  heart  upon  them  in  trouble. 
Dreams  have  led  many  astray  e'er  now, 

And  they  that  trusted  to  them  have  fallen. 

At  the  ver}'  time,  however,  when  this  Israelite  was  deny- 
ing, with  such  quiet  good  sense,  that  dreams  had  any  value, 
the  old  superstition  still  lived  in  undiminished  strengtli  in  the 
minds  of  the  masses ;  and  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams,  to- 
gether with  its  character  as  a  gift  of  God,  was  glorified  in  tlie 
person  of  Daniel.* 

At  the  time  when  the  stories  about  Joseph  were  written, 
no  doubts  had  yet  risen  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  dreams,  and 
there  was  no  difficult}',  therefore,  in  sketching  the  ancestor 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  as  a  man  who  enjoyed,  by  God's 
favor,  the  privilege  of  having  prophetic  dreams  himself,  and 
being  able  to  interpret  those  of  others. 

Joseph  is  described  as  the  favored  of  Yahweh ;  and  in  the 
next  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  connection  between  this 
fact  and  the  moral  excellence  which  is  ascrilied  to  him.  We 
will  close  this  chapter  by  citing  an  Israelite  song,  wliich  shows 
how  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  favor  of  Yahweh 
by  his  worshippers :  * 

Prej*erve  me,  O  (J<h1!  for  !  trust  in  Iheo. 
I  sav  to  Yahweh,  *'Thou  art  my  lord, 
Afy  bliss  can  be  found  in  thee  alone." 

Yahweh  is  my  heritage  and  my  cup; 

I'hou  boldest  my  lot  in  thy  hand. 
Lovelv  places  have  been  given  to  me, 

And  my  heritage  is  fair  in  my  eyes. 
I  will  praise  Yahweh,  for  he  gives 'me  counsel, 

And  my  heart  teaches  me  by  night. 
I  set  Yahweh  ever  l)efore  my  mind. 

For  if  he  stands  beside  me  I  shall  not  be  shaken. 
Therefore  my  heart  rejoices. 

Therefore  my  soul  is  glad. 

And  my  body  shall  dwell  in  safety. 

^  Ecc1esiaiite.s  v.  7.  ^  Josus  son  of  Sirach  xxxiv.  1-7. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  chap^r  j^xii.  p.  237.      <  PsfUm  3^vi. 
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For  thou  wilt  not  surrender  my  aoul  to  the  shadow-Uad,^ 

Nor  suffer  thy  favored  one  to  look  on  thp  pit, 
Thou  wilt  teacli  me  the  way  to  abide  in  life. 

Joy  is  before  thy  face, 

Beauty  in  thy  right  hand,  for  ever. 


Chapter  XXVII. 

Jt>8EPH,    THE    LORD    OF    HIS    BROTHEUS. 

Gbw.  XLU.-XLV. 

CANAAN,  —  80  the  stor}^  goes  on  —  like  every  other 
country,  felt  the  effects  of  the  famine  that  Joseph  had 
foretold  ;  and  Jacob  and  his  fainilj-  soon  began  to  be  in  want. 
They  were  already  reduced  to  great  distress  when  the  father 
said  to  his  sons,  "  Wh}'  do  you  look  at  each  other  in  that 
helpless  way?  See,  the3'  tell  me  that  corn  is  to  be  had  in 
Egj-pt.  So  go  there  and  hiy  in  provisions  to  keep  us  alive." 
Joseph's  brothers  attended  to  their  lather's  sensible  advice, 
and  all  the  ten  of  them  set  out  for  P^gypt.  But  Jacob  would 
not  let  Benjamin  accompany  them,  for  fear  some  accident 
should  befall  him  on  the  journe^y. 

So  ouce  on  a  tune,  when  Joseph  was  busy  selling  corn,  and 
people  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  came  before  him,  his 
own  brothers  appeared  amid  the  crowd  and  bowed  down  in 
reverence  before  him  as  the  governor  of  the  laud.  Now, 
though  thej-  did  not  recognize  him,  he  knew  who  they  were 
at  once,  and  all  the  past  rushed  into  his  mind.  So  now  his 
dreams  had  come  true,  and  his  brothers  were  bowing  down 
before  him !  What  sufferings  the3'  had  brought  upon  him 
because  of  these  dreams !  They  deserved  a  heav}'  punish- 
ment ;  and  though  he  had  no  intention  of  dealing  with  them 
after  their  deserts,  yet  the}-  nmst  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
entirelj'  unchastised.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  that  sin 
never  goes  unpunished.  So  he  met  them  with  the  words, 
"  You  are  spies !  You  have  come  to  see  at  what  point  the 
country  is  open  to  attack."  His  brothers  answered  in  dismay, 
"  No  I  no  !  We  are  all  sons  of  the  same  father;  honorable 
men  and  no  spies."  "  I  don't  believe  you,"  he  replied.  "  You 
are  come  to  see  where  the  frontier  is  exposed."  "  No!  my 
Lord,"  answered  they,  repeating  their  first  assertion  at  greater 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
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le.igth.  "  There  were  twelve  of  us  once,  but  the  youngest 
has  stayed  at  home  with  our  father,  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
one  is  no  more."  But  Joseph  put  an  end  to  all  contradiction 
hy  saying,  "  I  don't  believe  a  woixi  that  you  have  said,  but 
we  must  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter.  Send  one  of  your 
number  home,  while  the  rest  stay  here  as  prisoners,  and  have 
your  youngest  brother  brought  here.  Unless  what  you  have 
said  is  true  then  as  sure  as  Pharaoh  lives  you  shall  be  treated 
as  spies."  So  he  kept  them  three  days  in  prison,  and  then 
sent  for  them  and  said,  **  Listen  to  me.  I  am  a  God-fearing 
man,  and  will  not  act  unreasonably.  Let  one  of  you  remain 
here,  while  all  the  rest  go  back  with  provisions  for  your  family, 
and  then  come  here  again  with  your  youngest  brother." 

Then  Joseph's  brothers  said  to  each  other  in  their  miser}', 
"  We  have  deserved  it  all !  For  did  we  not  see  our  brother's 
anguish  when  he  begged  us  for  mercy  without  being  moved 
by  it.  It  is  for  his  sake  that  this  misery  has  come  upon  us." 
And  Reuben  said  to  them,  "  I  told  you  not  to  injure  the  lad, 
but  3'ou  would  not  listen  to  me.  Now  his  blood  is  required 
at  our  hands."  So  they  spoke  amongst  themselves,  not  know- 
ing that  Joseph  could  understand  them ;  for  he  kept  up  his 
Eg3'ptian  character  well,  and  alwa3's  spoke  with  them  through 
an  interpreter.  But  now  he  could  hardly  contain  himself,  and 
hurried  away  from  the  hall  to  weep  aloud.  As  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  his  self-command  he  returned  to  see  his  sentence 
carried  out.  One  of  his  brothers  must  remain  behind.  He 
spared  Reuben  because  he  knew  that  he  was  guiltless,  but 
Simeon,  the  second  brother,  was  put  into  fetters  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  others,  and  led  away  as  a  hostage. 

By  Joseph's  orders  his  brothers*  corn-sacks  were  now  filled 
with  grain,  and  their  money  was  secretly  put  in  at  the  top, 
besides  which  they  had  provisions  for  their  journey  given  them. 
Now,  as  they  were  going  home  one  of  them  opened  his  sack 
at  an  inn  to  get  out  some  food  for  his  beast,  and  there,  to  his 
great  surprise,  he  found  his  money.  This  mystery  filled 
them  all  with  fear.  "  What  has  God  done  to  us  now  I"  they 
cried  in  amazement. 

So  they  came  back  to  Jacob,  and  told  him  all  that  had 
liappened ;  and  when  each  one  of  them  found  his  money  in 
his  sack  the}'  and  their  father  were  again  greatly  disturbed. 
Jacob,  in  despair  at  the  dreadful  demand  of  the  Eg^'ptian 
niler,  cried  out:  "How  you  are  robbing  me!  Joseph  is 
not ;  Simeon  is  not ;  and  now  you  will  take  Benjamin  away 
from  me  too  !     Ever}  thing  goes  against  me  !  "     Reuben  now 
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showed  once  more  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  position  as  the 
eldest  of  the  brothers,  for  he  came  forward  and  offered  his 
two  sons  as  suret}-.  He  gave  his  father  leave  to  kill  them  if 
he  failed  to  bring  Benjamin  back  alive.  It  is  true  that  his 
father  would  not  liave  gained  much  by  doing  so,  but  the  offer, 
which  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  at  an}'  rate  showed 
how  thoroughlj*  he  was  in  earnest  when  he  said :  ''  Trust  h^'m 
to  me ;  1  will  take  care  of  him."  But  Jacob  would  not  be 
l^crsuaded,  and  refused  to  let  Benjamin  go.  Now  that  Joseph 
was  dead,  was  not  he  the  only  child  of  his  beloved  Rachel 
that  was  leil  ?  If  amy  accident  happened  to  him  on  the  way, 
his  gra}-  hairs  would  go  down  in  sorrow  to  the  world  below. 

But  after  a  time  they  were  pressed  by  want.  The  corn  was 
all  used  up,  and  Jacob  himself  urged  his  sons  to  go  to  Egypt 
to  get  some  more  food.  But  they  objected  to  going  unless 
they  might  take  Benjamin  with  them;  and  indeed  roundly 
refused  to  do  so,  as  well  they  might,  for  it  would  have  been 
certain  death  1  Jacob,  whom  his  agon}'  of  mind  made  utterly 
unreasonable,  exclaimed,  ''  What  business  had  you  to  tell 
that  man  that  you  had  another  brother  at  home  at  all  ?" 
*'  He  asked  us  about  our  father,"  said  they,  *'  whether  he  was 
still  living,  and  whether  we  had  another  brother.  How  were 
we  to  know  that  he  would  »Ry^  Bring  him  hei*e?"  Then 
Judah  took  the  lead  in  pressing  his  father  and  ui^ing  him  to 
consent.  '^  I  will  go  surety  lor  him,"  he  said;  "you  may 
claim  him  back  from  me.  If  I  fail  to  bring  him  .back  safe 
and  sound  you  may  hold  me  responsible  all  my  life,  and  may 
do  what  you  like  to  me  !  Only  give  your  consent,  to  keep  us 
and  our  children  ahve.  If  we  had  not  wasted  so  much  time 
we  might  have  been  there  and  back  twice  over  by  now." 

Thus  persuaded,  Jacob  at  last  gave  way.  "  If  it  cannot 
be  helped,  then  so  be  it,"  he  said.  "Take  presents  of  the 
most  precious  products  of  the  country  with  you,  as  a  token 
of  respect  for  this  man,  and  double  money,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  return  what  you  found  in  your  sacks.  Perhaps  it  was  an 
oversight."  And  then  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "  Take  your 
brother  with  you,  then,  and  go  back  to  this  man,  and  God 
Almighty  give  you  grace  in  his  eyes,  so  that  he  may  let 
Simeon  and  Benjamin  come  back.  As  for  me,  if  I  must  be 
left  utterly  childless,  I  cannot  help  it ! "  Josei))i's  brothers 
started  upon  their  journey  at  once,  and  reached  the  capital 
of  Egypt  in  safety. 

Then  they  stood  once  more  in  the  presence  of  Joseph ;  and 
when  he  saw  them  again  and  recognized  Benjamin  in  the 
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midst  of  them,  he  ordered  his  steward  to  take  them  to  his 
house,  and  to  make  everything  ready  there  for  them  to  take 
their  evening  meal  with  him.  But  Jacob's  sons  had  been 
m'ide  suspicious  (and  no  wonder)  by  all  the  disagreeable  and 
rcysterious  adventures  they  had  met  with  in  the  foreign  land ; 
and  they  were  afraid,  therefore,  that  soipe  trap  was  being  laid 
for  them.  "Ah,  sir!"  they  said  to  their  guide,  "last  time 
we  were  here  our  monej-  came  back  again,  we  know  not  how, 
into  our  sacks,  but  we  have  brought  it  with  us  now."  But 
they  were  set  at  peace  at  once  on  this  point,  for  the  Egyptian 
told  them  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it  except  that  he  had 
jvceived  their  mont^y.  "  No  doubt  your  god  and  the  god  of 
your  fathers  made  you  find  a  treasure  in  this  way  in  your 
sacks,"  he  said. 

Reassured  to  some  extent,  they  went  into  the  palace,  and 
there  they  were  soon  joined  by  Simeon.  They  thought  it  a 
good  sign  that  they  were  politely  received,  that  some  slaves 
came  to  wash  their  feet,  and  that  their  beasts  were  provided 
with  fodder ;  and  they  spread  out  their  presents  and  awaited 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt  with  greatly  decreased  anxiet}'.  When 
he  came  he  graciously  accepted  the  tokens  of  their  respect, 
smd  asked  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  "How  do  you  fare? 
And  the  aged  father  of  whom  you  spoke,  how  is  he?  Is  he 
still  alive?"  "Ho  still  lives,"  they  answei-ed,  prostrating 
themselves  on  the  earth  again,  "  and  we  all  are  well."  So  far 
Joseph  had  easil}'  restrained  his  feelings  ;  but  when  he  looked 
at  Benjamin,  the  son  of  his  own  mother,  he  could  hardly  utter 
the  words,  "  Is  this  your  youngest  brother,  of  whom  you 
spoke?  God  bless  you,  my  son."  Then  he  hurried  away  to 
another  chamber  and  found  relief  in  tears  ;  and  after  he  had 
washed  himself,  to  remove  every  trace  of  his  emotion,  he  came 
back  again  and  ordered  them  to  prepare  the  meal. 

Here  was  fresh  matter  to  excite  the  wonder  of  Jacob's  sons. 
For  while  a  separate  table  was  spread  for  them  (since  an 
KgAT)iian  might  not  eat  at  the  same  table  with  foreigners, 
especially  shepherds,  such  as  these  Hebrews  were)  thej'  were 
all  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  ages.  Was  it  an  accident, 
or  did  this  man  know  their  ages  ?  He  seemed  to  feel  himself 
especially  drawn  towards  Benjamin  ;  for  though  they  all  had 
dishes  sent  to  them  from  his  table,  yet  Benjamin's  share  was 
always  five  times  as  hu^e  as  that  of  any  of  the  others,  which 
was  a  great  sign  of  favor.  For  the  rest,  their  reception  left 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  they  drank  —  even  to  excess  — 
with  their  host,  and  foi-got  all  their  cares. 
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Next  morning  they  set  out  on  their  journey  in  good  Bpirits* 
But  what  a  mysterious  countrj'  this  Egypt  was !  What  was 
the  meaning  of  all  that  had  befallen  them,  and  what  possessed 
this  viceroy?  They  could  not  make  it  out,  but  "all's  well 
that  ends  well,"  and  the  brothers,  all  eleven  of  them,  went  on 
their  homeward  way,  carr3ing  their  corn  with  them.  With 
all  the  greater  weight  did  the  blow  dealt  them  by  Joseph  now 
fall  upon  them !  He  had  ordered  not  only  that  their  money 
should  be  hidden  in  their  sacks  once  more,  but  that  his  own 
silver  cup  as  well  should  be  placed  in  tliat  of  Benjamin.  Now 
they  had  not  gone  far  on  their  way  before  they  were  overtaken 
]>V  a  band  of  horsemen,  headed  by  the  ver)'  man  who  had  con- 
ducted them  to  Joseph's  palace.  They  are  accused,  with  bitter 
reproaches,  of  having  stolen  the  cup  from  which  their  host  is 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  of  divining  the  future.  In  vain 
they  protest  that  they  ai*e  iuno<.'ent.  A  thorough  search  must 
l)e  made.  So  be  jt  then ;  and  let  him  in  whose  possession 
the  cup  is  found  be  the  Egyptian's  slave  !  But  however  cer- 
tain that  none  of  them  has  stolen  the  cup,  they  feel  uneasy 
enough,  for  so  man}'  strange  things  have  happened  to  them. 
Reuben's  sack  is  examined  first.  There  lies  the  money  in  its 
mouth  again,  but  no  cup  !  The  same  with  Simeon,  with  Levi, 
with  Judah,  and  so  on  all  through,  till  at  last  they  come  to 
Benjamin's  sack,  and  there  —  oh  hormr  !  —  by  the  money  in 
the  sack's  mouth  lies  .  .  .  the  cup!  The}'  stand  aghast. 
They  tear  their  clothes.  Before  long  the}'  have  put  the  corn 
upon  the  beasts  again,  and  are  all  on  their  way  back  to  the  city. 

Once  more  they  stand  before  the  Eg}'ptian  ruler,  in  that 
same  house  in  which  they  had  feasted  with  him  the  day  before. 
They  fall  to  the  ground,  with  Judah  at  their  head,  but  are  met 
with  the  reproachful  words,  "  What  have  you  been  doing? 
Did  you  not  know  that  such  a  man  as  1  am  would  discover 
your  guilt?  "  Then  Judah  came  forward  as  the  representative 
of  them  all,  and  said,  "  What  are  we  to  say  to  my  lord?  We 
have  nothing  to  bring  forwaixl  in  our  defence.  God  is  bring- 
ing your  servants*  trespass  home  to  them.  See,  we  are  your 
slaves,  all  of  us,  just  as  much  as  he  in  whose  possession  the 
cup  was  found."  **  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  '^  I  have  no 
wish  for  that.  The  one  in  whose  possession  this  cup  was 
fpund  must  remain  here  as  my  slave,  but  the  rest  of  you  may 
go  back  ill  peace  to  your  father."  Then  Judah  spoke  once 
more  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  and  said,  *'Oh,  sir,  listen  to  my 
words,  and  l)e  not  angry  ;  for  you  are  as  great  as  Pharaoh. 
When  tirst  we  came  here  you  asked  us  whether  we  still  had  a 
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fathei  Of  another  brother,  and  we  answered  that  we  could  stiU 
rejoice  in  the  life  of  our  aged  father,  and  that  we  had  one 
more  brother,  still  young,  born  to  him  in  his  old  a^e,  and  that 
his  only  whole  brother  was  dead,  so  that  his  father  loved  him 
more  than  us  all.  And  then  3'ou  asked  us  to  bring  him  with 
us  because  you  wished  to  see  him,  and  though  we  stoutly 
declared  that  it  could  not  be,  because  he  was  so  young  that 
he  would  die  if  he  were  parted  from  his  father,  3'et  jou  drove 
us  to  compliance  by  threatening  that  3-ou  would  never  let  us 
come  into  your  sight  again  without  him.  So  when  our  father 
urged  us  to  come  here  again  to  buy  com,  and  we  insisted  on 
taking  the  bo}'  with  us,  he  reminded  us,  weeping,  of  all  that 
had  taken  place,  how  he  had  only  had  two  sons  by  the  mother 
of  this  boy,  and  how  the  elder  had  disappeared  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  not  choose  but  think  he  had  been  torn  to  pieces, 
and  he  told  us  that  it  would  be  the  death  of  him  if  the  boy 
perished  on  the  way.  So  if  we  go  home  without  him,  we  shall 
make  our  gray-headed  father  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
world  below.  And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  gone  surety  for  him. 
Let  me  stay,  then,  instead  of  him,  and  let  him  go  back 
with  my  brothers ;  for  how  could  I  ever  go  into  my  father's 
presence  if  the  boy  were  no  longer  with  us  'i  I  could  not  bear 
to  look  upon  the  anguish  which  would  seize  him." 

Joseph  could  now  hold  out  no  longer.  He  hastily  ordered 
his  retinue  to  retire,  and  almost  before  they  were  alone  he 
burst  into  tears  and  cried,  "  I  am  Joseph !  Is  m}-  father  yet 
alive?"  His  brothers  stood  riveted  to  the  ground,  and  could 
not  believe  their  ears.  When  the}'  had  all  recovered  them- 
selves a  little,  Joseph  made  them  come  nearer  and  said :  ^^  I 
am  indeed  your  brother,  whom  you  sold  as  a  slave  to  Egypt ; 
but  now  do  not  mourn  or  be  disturbed  about  that  any  more,  for 
God  sent  me  before  3'ou,  as  it  were,  to  deliver  you  from  the 
famine.  Besides  the  two  years  that  have  gone  there  are  stiU 
five  3'car8  of  famine  coming,  and  God  has  led  me  here  to  pro- 
tect you  from  dying  of  starvation,  for  you  are  to  grow  into  a 
great  nation.  So  it  was  not  3'ou,  but  God,  that  sent  me  here. 
He  has  made  me  the  king's  adviser,  and  the  ruler  over  all  his 
possessions  and  the  governor  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.  Go 
then  to  our  father  with  all  speed  and  invite  him  in  my  name 
to  come  here  and  settle  with  all  his  belongings  in  the  land 
of  Goshen,  near  to  me,  and  I  will  maintain  him  there  for  the 
five  coming  years.  Surely  none  of  j'ou  doubt  that  I  am  really 
he ?  Benjamin,  my  brother !  surely  30U  remember  me ?  TeU 
my  father,  then,  what  honor  I  have  come  to  iu  this  land,  and 
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bring  him  here  with  all  speed."  Then  Joseph  fell  upon  Ben- 
jamin's neck  and  kissed  him,  and  Benjamin  wept  as  he  em- 
braced him.  He  greeted  with  kisses  and  with  tears  the  rest 
of  his  brothers  too ;  until  at  last  they  found  words  again  in 
which  to  speak  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  king  had  been  informed  of  everj-thiug.  The 
▼ery  fact  that  as  soon  as  Joseph  was  left  alone  wiSi  these 
Hebrews  he  began  to  weep  had  excited  attention  in  itself; 
and  it  soon  became  known  that  they  were  his  brothers.  The 
king  confirmed  the  aiTangements  made  b3'  Joseph  for  hib 
father's  migration,  and  gave  his  brothera  vehicles  for  their 
wives  and  children  and  provisions  for  the  journey,  telling 
*liem  that  they  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  the  funii- 
ture,  but  might  leave  it  behind  them  without  any  anxietj',  as 
they  should  have  full  command  of  the  wealth  of  Egypt. 

When  Joseph  took  leave  of  his  brothei-s  he  gave  them  each 
a  complete  suit  of  festal  garments,  presented  Benjamin  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  and  live  robes  of  state,  and  sent  his 
father  ten  asses  laden  with  precious  Egyptian  wares  and  ten 
she-asses  laden  with  necessaries  of  life. 

Now,  when  Jacob's  sons  came  back  to  their  father  and  said 
to  him,  "  Joseph  is  still  alive  and  is  goveinor  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt,"  he  was  utterly  amazed  and  could  not  believe  it  was 
true.  But  when  they  had  told  him  all  Joseph's  woi-ds,  and 
when  he  had  seen  the  chariots  that  he  had  sent  him,  he  came 
to  himself  again,  and  his  overflowing  heart  found  relief  in  the 
joyful  cry,  ''It  is  too  much!  Joseph  my  son,  still  living! 
Let  me  go  and  see  him  before  I  die  !  " 

The  story  of  Joseph  often  reminds  us  of  a  telling  drama  or 
a  thrilling  romance.  For  it  works  powerfully  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  has  a  certain  fascination  throughout,  while  its  life 
and  movement  keep  the  attention  constantly  fixed,  and  an 
unexpected  and  happ}-  conclusion  brings  the  story  to  an  end. 
The  pleasure  that  chiJdi'en  take  in  listening  to  it  shows  the 
skill  of  the  authors.  I  speak  of  authors  (in  the  plural)  because 
this  portion,  like  what  has  gone  before,  is  put  together  from 
the  work  of  two  writers.  But  if  once  children's  feelings  are 
worked  upon  so  that  they  can  live  with  the  heroes  of  a  story, 
or,  still  better,  so  that  they  can  cry  with  them  too,  they  let 
many  defects  pass  unnoticed,  and  are  not  at  all  troubled  by 
improbabilities  or  even  impossibilities.  Nay,  still  worse,  even 
their  moral  peix;eptions  are  sometimes  lulled  to  sleep  when 
their  imagination  is  taken  captive  by  a  telling  and  fascinating 
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story.  Both  these  facts  are  strikingly  exemphiled  in  the 
favorable  reception  given  by  children  to  the  story  of  Joseph. 

No  thoughtful  person  can  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  tlie 
historical  or  unhistorical  character  of  what  is  here  related. 
For  we  cannot  possibly  look  upon  a  storj'  as  historical  when 
sundry  di'eams,  regaixied  as  divine  revelations,  appear  in  it, 
and  its  development  hinges  to  a  large  extent  upon  these 
dreams  and  their  fulfilment.  But  we  have  spoken  of  this 
already.  Now  let  us  examine  the  jwition  of  the  narrative 
that  we  have  dealt  with  in  this  chapter.  The  representation 
here  given  is  im|)osRibility  itself. 

Only  think  for  a  moment  of  these  [)oints. 

The  famine  was  foretold  sevtju  jears  before  it  began,  and 
during  the  whole  inten'al  the  king  did  everything  that  could 
be  done  to  lighten  the  misery  that  was  to  come.  Vet  no  one 
else  in  Eg^'pt  or  elsewhere  appears  to  have  taken  anj^  precau- 
tions, though  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  every  one*s  know- 
ing all  about  it.  Moreover,  the  whole  world  suffers  from  the 
famine,  and  is  obliged  to  go  to  Egypt  for  corn.  This  is  nec- 
essarily involved  in  the  story ;  for  why  else  should  Jacob's 
sons  have  cIiohcu  Egypt  for  their  second  as  well  as  their  fii-st 
purchase  of  corn  ?  Is  such  a  state  of  things  credible  in  real  life  ? 
Again,  Jacob  sends  ten  of  his  sons,  each  with  his  own  ass, 
to  buy  corn.  One  cannot  help  asking  why  he  did  not  send 
one  son  at  the  head  of  a  caravan  ?  What  little  provision  was 
laid  in  in  this  way,  however,  cannot  have  gone  far  toward  sup- 
{wrilng  the  whole  family,  especially,  if,  as  we  are  told,  part 
of  it  had  to  be  used  as  fodder  for  the  beasts  on  the  way. 
And  yet  the  stor}-  tells  us  distinctly  that  each  one  of  Jacob's 
sons  took  his  own  sack  with  him  u[>on  his  own  ass  ;  else  how 
could  it  be  said  that  the  cup  was  hidden,  and  aflcrwards 
found,  in  Benjamin's  special  sack?  In  Eg^^pt  things  are 
managed  after  a  somewhat  homely  fashion.  Joseph  sells  com 
to  all  the  world  in  person.  This  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine, 
but  it  is  distinctly  the  meaning  of  the  story ;  for  if  Jacob's 
sons  could  have  managed  to  obtain  corn  from  any  one  else, 
they  would  certainly  have  done  so  on  their  second  journey, 
since  it  was  not  to  obtain  Simeon's  release,  but  simply  to 
escape  dying  of  hunger,  that  they  returned  to  Egypt  and 
came  once  more  into  Joseph's  presence.  It  would  appear 
from  the  story  that  there  were  no  merchants  in  Egypt,  and 
that  no  creature  could  carry  com  to  Canaan  without  buying 
it  from  the  viceroy  in  person.  Finally,  as  already  observed 
in  another  connection,^  the  representatioii  of  Benjamin  as  a 

1  See  p.  102. 
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boy  whose  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  were  separated  from 
his  father,  hardly  agrees  with  another  piece  of  information 
according  to  which  he  was  at  this  very  time  the  father  of  ten 
sons. 

It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  stay  to  inquire  expressly 
whether  Joseph's  conduct  Vill  bear  testing,  had  not  his  char- 
acter often  been  described  as  noble,  and  even  as  one  of  the 
the  most  exalted  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  But 
since  our  moral  perception  ma}'  easily  suffer  from  such  per- 
verted judgments,  we  must  enter  an  emphatic  protest  against 
this  excessive  praise  of  him.  Joseph  as  a  boy,  repeating  a 
dream  in  which  his  own  exaltation  is  foretold,  twice  over,  and 
telling  his  father  tales  about  his  brothers,  is  surely  no  one's 
ideal;  but  the  brutal  chastisement  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
brothers  seems  at  least  to  have  had  the  effect  of  taking  down 
his  conceit.  At  any  rate,  when  in  Egypt  he  is  the  model  of 
a  faithful  and  pious  slave,  and  his  answer  to  Potiphar's  wife  — 
'■'  How  should  I  do  such  wickedness  and  sin  against  God?"  — 
is  full  of  nobility  and  earnestness.  But  his  conduct  towards 
his  brothers,  which  is  the  main  point  after  all,  is  auj'thing  but 
generous,  and  shows  that  he  took  an  unfeeling  and  spiteful 
pleasure  in  annoying  them.  He  conceals  the  fact  that  he  rec- 
ognizes them  at  once,  and  knowingly  and  purposely  brings  a 
false  accusation  against  them ;  he  puts  them  in  prison  tliree 
days  —  keeps  Simeon  back  —  compels  his  brother  Benjamin, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  loved  tenderly,  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney which  his  father  fears  may  be  fatal  to  him  —  disturbs  and 
alarms  his  brothers  on  two  occasions  by  means  of  the  money 
which  they  find  mysteriously  returned  into  their  sacks  — 
relieves  them  from  theii*  anxiety  by  his  friendl}'  reception,  only 
to  make  them  still  more  uneasy  about  the  cup  that  is  found  in 
Benjamin's  sack  of  corn  —  and,  most  inexcusable  of  all,  en- 
tirel}'  overlooks  the  great  and  bitter  soitow  that  his  conduct 
inflicts  upon  his  gray-headed  father.  In  the  story  it  all  turns 
out  well,  but,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  ''more  by  good  luck 
than  good  conduct." 

Though  the  writers  intended  their  Joseph  for  a  sketch  of  a 
model  son  and  brother,  they  have  not  been  successful.  Joseph 
certainly  seems  very  tender-hearted,  and  weeps  when  he  sees 
his  brothers  on  the  first  occasion,  and  again  when  he  meets  Ben- 
jamin afterwards ;  but  for  all  that  he  is  hard-hearted  enough 
Bjstematically  in  cold  blood  to  punish  them  for  the  suff'enng 
t.hey  inflicted  on  him.  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  his  con- 
dact  may  be  defended  by  8up}>osing  tliat  his  object  was  to  see 
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whether  his  brothers  would  behave  any  better  towards  Benja- 
min than  they  had  done  towards  himself;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber, in  the  first  place,  that  no  such  object  is  hinted  at  by  a 
single  word  in  the  story ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it 
does  not  make  out  a  better  ease  for  Joseph  after  all.  Has  a 
man  a  right  to  test  his  neighbor's  disposition  b}'  putting  him 
to  the  torture?  Is  that  unassuming  and  amiable  conduct? 
Surely  not. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  stor}-  which  is  onl}*  a  minor  feature, 
but  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
Joseph's  person.  We  are  told  of  a  divining  cup  used  bj'  hun. 
The  kind  of  divination  here  indicated  was  known  to  various 
peoples  of  antiquit3',  and  was  conducted  as  follows :  Little 
bits  of  gold  or  silver  were  thrown  into  a  cup  full  of  water,  and 
sometimes  precious  stones,  with  certain  characters  carved 
upon  them,  were  added.  From  the  figures  found  in  the  water, 
hy  the  reflection  of  these  objects,  those  skilled  in  the  art  made 
out  the  futute.  Others  did  something  the  same  with  melted 
wax,  and  read  the  events  of  the  future  from  the  combinations 
of  the  little  pieces.  This  kind  of  divination  was  well  known 
in  Egypt,  and  apparentlj*  in  Israel  too ;  for  the  writer  of  the 
legend  of  Joseph  finds  it  quite  unnecessary  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  cup  to  his  readers,  nor  does  he  utter  a  single 
word  of  disapproval  of  its  use.  Indeed,  any  such  disapproba- 
tion was  not  in  the  spirit  of  his  age.  We  shall  present I3'  have 
occasion  to  notice  more  than  once,  that  though  sorcery  was 
opposed  by  some  of  the  most  advanced  Israelites,  until  at  last 
it  was  forbidden  in  the  Law,  3*et  the  sorcerers,  wizards,  and 
necromancers  played  a  great  part  in  the  national  life  of  Israel, 
b^'  the  side  of  the  seers,  dreamers,  priests,  and  prophets. 
The  prophets  especially  were  given  to  meddling  with  these  arts. 
In  our  stor}',  this  trait  in  Joseph's  character  agrees  very  well 
with  his  power  of  reading  the  future  in  his  dreams  and  inter- 
preting the  visions  of  othei-s. 

Nothing  is  further  from  the  intention  of  the  writers,  how- 
ever, than  to  cast  a  slur  upon  Joseph's  character.  On  the 
contrary',  they  desired  to  give  him  the  place  of  honor  and  to 
sketch  him  as  ruUng  over  his  brothers  and  as  rescuing  Egypt, 
or  rather  all  the  world.  But  in  pursuing  this  object  they  make 
the  extraordinary  favor  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Yahweh 
fer  more  conspicuous  than  any  nobility  or  exaltation  of  his 
own  character.  For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that  Potiphar's 
house  was  blessed  for  Joseph's  sake  we  think  of  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  industry  and  care  of  a  faithful  servant 
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making  oi*der  and  prosperity  supreme  in  Potiplmr's  house  and 
lands.  But  the  writer  does  not  tell  us  this,  and,  indeed,  he 
did  not  mean  it.  He  ealls  Joseph  ^^a  man  in  whose  hands 
everything  succeeded  because  Yahweh  helped  him,  and  whom 
Potiphar  set  over  all  he  had  because  he  saw  that  Yahweh  was 
with  him."  ^  In  the  same  way  Joseph  l)ecomes  lord  of  Eg}  pt, 
and  saves  his  brothers  from  the  famine,  because  his  god  had 
willed  it  so.^  Now,  when  we  speak  of  God's  blessing  and 
God's  help  we  think  especially  of  the  blissful  fruits  of  virtue 
and  faith ;  but  this  divine  blessing  was  not  connected  with 
piet\'  in  the  same  way  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Israehtes. 
Yahweh  had  his  favorites  and  they  were  blessed  in  consequence 
of  the  protection  of  their  god,  while  those  whom  he  hated  he 
blinded  and  tempted  to  foil}',  and  so  brought  to  destruction. 
The}'  would  say,  "  he  who  is  blessed  by  Yahweh  acts  wisely 
and  well "  rather  than  ^^  he  who  acts  wisely  and  well  is  blessed 
by  Yahweh." 

In  this  they  were  at  one  with  all  antiquity,  as  we  can  easily 
understand,  for  the  ancient  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
deit}',  as  we  have  already  seen  repeatedly,  was  that  of  a  natui-e- 
god.  In  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  thunderstorm,  and 
other  favorable  or  destructive  phenomena  of  nature,  the  an- 
cients saw  the  hand  of  the  gods.  And  so  they  ascribed  no 
righteousness  to  their  gods,  for  the  sun  never  troubles  him- 
self about  the  virtue  or  vice  of  man,  and  the  lightning  strikes 
good  and  bad  without  distinction .  The}-  had  no  difficulty,  there- 
fore, in  regarding  their  gods  as  capricious.  They  were  wise,  — 
but  their  wisdom  was  that  of  the  power  that  no  one  could  resist ; 
they  dealt  according  to  right  —  but  their  right  was  might. 

Yea  truly  I  know  that  it  is  so; 

How  should  a  nian  be  held  just  before  God? 
If  he  sees  good  to  contend  with  hiin, 

He  cannot  answer  him  one  to  a  thousand. 
Wise  of  heart  as  he  is  and  fearful  in  might, 

Who  has  opposed  him  and  has  not  su£FeredV 
Who  removes  the  mountains  before  thev  know  it, 

And  in  his  wrath  overthrows  them,  &c. 

The  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  taken*  dates  from 
a  iKjriod  at  which  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  nature  of  God 
had  already  found  a  place  in  many  minds  by  the  side  of  the 
old  one,  yet  here,  and  all  through  the  poem,  the  strongest 
proof  of  God's  justice  is  his  omnipotence. 

Among  Uie  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  before  Christ* 

I  Genesis  xxxix.  2-6.  2  Genesis  xlv.  8, 

<  Job.  ix.  »-6.  «  See  p.  25. 
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there  was  a  living  oonviction  that  Yahweh  was  a  righteous  ^cxil 
who  rewarded  the  good  and  punished  the  wicked,  and  thus  the 
way  waer  prepared  for  the  recc^ition  of  the  truth  that  the  real 
happiness  of  men  depends  on  conditions  of  their  inner  life. 
But  the  leaven  of  the  old  nature-worship  could  not  be  expelled 
at  once,  and  prosperity  and  adversit}'  were  still  looked  up'jn 
as  tokens  of  the  favor  or  the  displeasure  of  God.  But  since 
prosperity  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  virtuous  alone,  nor 
disaster  to  that  of  the  wicked,  the  want  of  agreement  between 
goodness  and  prosperity  always  remained  a  source  of  painful 
doubt ;  and  piety  was  thought  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  confi- 
dent belief  that  Yahweh  would  reallj'  give  what  was  good  to 
those  whom  he  loved.  This  belief,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
more  than  once  decided  the  practical  line  of  action  taken  by 
the  people,  and  we  find  utterance  given  to  it  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  psalms  of  the  Israelites.  We  may  close 
this  chapter  with  one  of  them.* 

Blessed  is  he  who  abides  under  the  protection  of  the  Most  High, 

Who  passes  the  night  in  the  shadow  of  the  Ahnighty, 
Who  says  to  Tahweh,  **My  refuge  and  fortress, 

The  god  upon  whom  I  trust!  " 
For  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler, 

And  from  the  terrible  pestilence; 
With  his  pinions  shall  he  cover  thee. 

And  under  his  win^s  shalt  thou  find  a  refuge. 

His  faith  is  a  shield  and  an  armor. 
Thou  {(halt  not  fear  for  the  terror  bv  night, 

Nor  for  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  clav : 
Nor  for  the  pestilence  creeping  round  in  the  darkness, 

Nor  the  plague  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 
At  thy  side  shall  a  thousand  fall. 

Ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand, 

But  it  shall  not  conie  to  thee. 
But  thou  shalt  see  with  thine  eyes 

And  behold  the  reward  of  the  wicked. 
Because  thou  hast  callM  Yahweh  thy  refuse, 

And  hast  made  tlie  Most  High  thy  dwellmg, 
Evil  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  thee. ' 

Nor  disaster  draw  near  thy  tent. 
For  he  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee 

To  protect  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands, 

That  thou  dash  not  thy  foot  on  a  stone. 
Thou  shalt  tread  on  the  roaring  beast  and  the  adder, 

And  trample  upon  the  lion  and  dragon. 

Because  he  trusts  in  me  I  will  deliver  him, 

I  will  exalt  him,  because  he  knows  my  name. 
When  he  calls  upon  me  I  will  answer  him, 

In  time  of  need  I  will  be  with  him. 
T  will  deliver  him  and  will  give  him  honor. 

1  will  lengthen  his  life  till  he  be  satisfied, 

And  will  make  him  to  see  my  salvation. 

^  Psalm  xci. 
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These  verses  require  little  or  no  explanation.  In  the  last 
few  lines  it  appears  that  Yahweh  is  introduced  as  speaking. 
One  word,  however,  on  lines  ten  and  eleven,  in  which  men* 
tion  is  made  of  a  terror  by  night  and  an  arrow  that  flies  by 
day.  The  meaning  of  the  arrow  is  obvious.  It  is  the  sym- 
lx>l  of  a  sunbeam,  to  tlie  influence  of  which  the  origin  of  the 
pestilence  was  attributed  in  ancient  times.  The  "  terror  by 
night,''  therefore,  is  some  other  cause  of  sickness  that  was 
supposed  to  be  active  at  night.  The  idea  contained  in  these 
lines,  therefore,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  two  next. 
This  is  very  common  in  Hebrew  poems ;  for  they  seldom  or 
never  have  any  measure  or  rhyme,  but  are  distinguished  fVom 
prose,  in  outward  form,  by  the  repetition  of  the  same  thought 
in  different  words  two  or  three  times  in  succession.  This 
may  weU  seem  strange  to  us,  for  we  are  accustomed  to  rhyme 
and  rhythm,  or  at  any  rate  the  latter,  in  all  our  verses. 
Yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  b}'  any  means  insepar- 
able from  poetical  language.  The  peculiarity  of  poetry  is 
that  in  it  a  man  who  is  inspired  by  some  passion,  whether 
noble  or  the  reverse,  gives  expression  to  his  feelings;  and 
the  more  artificial  the  form  in  which  he  does  so  the  smaller 
the  chance  of  the  substance  being  really  poetical.  But  when 
a  man,  in  a  highly  wrought  frame  of  mind,  is  driven  by, 
pressure  from  within  to  utter  what  is  going  on  in  his  heart 
and  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  words,  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  for  him  to  repeat  the  same  thing  in  difl'erent  foims  two 
or  even  three  times  over ;  for  passion  never  stints  its  words. 
This  repetition  by  which  the  second  member  of  a  sentence 
Alls  in  the  flrst,  even  a  thiinl  being  sometimes  added,  is  called 
"  parallelism."  In  the  [yyem  just  quoted  almost  every  couplet 
or  triplet  is  an  example  of  what  has  been  said. 


CuAirrER  XXVm. 

JACOB    IN    EGYPT. 

Gkm.  XLVL-L. 

THE  arrival  of  Jacob,  or  Israel,  in  Egypt — his  settlement 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  —  his  adoption  of  Joseph's  sons 
as  his  own,  immediately  before  his  death  —  his  burial  in 
tlie  land  oi  Canaan  —  Joseph's  continued  protection  of  his 
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brothers  and  all  their  belongings  after  his  father's  death,  till 
he  himself  paid  the  last  debt  of  nature  —  such  are  the  events 
recorded  in  the  remaining  cliapters  of  Genesis.  The  narra- 
tive is  not  very  interesting,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  ;  for  it  is 
put  together  from  various  sources —  at  least  three  naiTators, 
who  agree  with  each  other  in  the  main  points,  but  are  here 
and  there  at  variance,  having  had  a  hand  in  it.  This  has 
naturall}'  given  rise  to  repetitions  and  confusions.  We  will 
first  run  over  the  nan*ative  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  then 
dwell  upon  one  or  two  special  points. 

Jacob  departed  with  all  speed  for  Egypt.  As  he  passed 
through  Beersheba,  on  his  way,  he  made  an  offering  to  the 
god  of  his  father  Isaac,  who  had  always  lived  there  ;  and  in 
a  vision  by  night  he  received  a  renewed  assurance  of  God's 
protection.  His  heavenly  guide  would  be  with  him  in  Egypt 
too,  and  Joseph  should  close  his  eyes.  The  company  now 
migrating  to  Egypt,  seventy  in  number,  reached  Goshen 
without  interruption,  and  there  Joseph,  informed  of  the 
arrival  of  his  kinsmen  bj'  Judah,  who  had  gone  on  before 
them,  came  in  his  chariot  to  meet  them.  ^^Now  that  I 
have  seen  3*ou  once  again,  1  can  die  in  peace ! "  cried  his 
father,  overcome  with  joy. 

Joseph  promised  his  kinsmen  that  he  would  tell  the  king 
that  the}*  had  come,  and  advised  them,  when  questioned  by 
him  as  to  their  occupation,  to  tell  him  at  once  that  they 
were  shepherds,  and  therefore  wished  to  live  in  the  land  of 
Goshen.  For  the  disgust  in  which  the  Egj'ptians  held  all 
shepherds  and  goatherds  made  it  desirable  that  the}'  should 
settle  in  some  border  district,  the  population  of  which  was  not 
pure  Egjptian,.  and  was  rather  more  accustomed  to  inter- 
course with  strangers.  Five  of  Joseph's  brothers  waited  on 
the  king,  who  heard  them  graciously  and  granted  their  re- 
quest. Jacob,  too,  was  brought  into  his  presence,  and  blessed 
him  with  a  patriarch's  author! tj.  When  questioned  by  the 
king  as  to  his  age,  he  answered  that  he  was  a  hundred  and 
thiit}',  but  he  could  not  help  adding  a  remark  that  showed 
no  great  contentment  with  his  lot,  namely,  that  his  ancestors 
had  reached  a  much  greater  age,  and  that  his  life  had  been 
full  of  trouble. 

An  enviable  lot  was  that  of  Israel's  sons  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  or  Ramses.  For,  during  the  continued  famine  in 
Egypt,  they  were  suppoited  b}'  Joseph,  while  the  native 
Eg3T)tians  were  compeUed  to  make  heavier  and  heavier  sao- 
rifices  to  keep  themselves  and  their  families  alive.    In  the 
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rery  first  year  of  the  famine  the  Eg3*ptians  spent  all  their 
monej  and  even  gave  up  their  cattle  in  exchange  for  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  and  in  the  second  year  they  sold  them- 
selves and  their  land  to  the  king.  Thus  the  prince  became 
absolute  master  of  the  whole  of  Eg3'pt.  He  made  ample 
use  of  his  power,  and  commanded  that  henceforth  a  tax  of 
one-fifbh  of  the  produce  of  the  land  should  flow  into  the 
royal  coffers.  The  priests  alone  kept  possession  of  their 
land,  for  they  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  given  them  for 
nothing. 

The  Israelites  meanwhile  had  greatly  increased  in  num- 
bers. Seventeen  years  after  his  removal  to  Egypt  Jacob 
felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  near.  He  died  in  Joseph's 
arms,  after  having  made  all  necessary  dispositions  as  to 
his  own  burial  and  the  fhture  of  his  sons.  Joseph  com- 
manded his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father's 
body  in  the  most  costly  manner.  This  preparation  occupied 
forty  days,  after  which  the  Eg^-ptians  went  into  public  mourn- 
ing for  seventy  daj's  for  the  father  of  their  viceroy.  Then 
Joseph,  who  could  not  appear  before  the  king  in  person 
while  still  in  mourning,  asked  leave  through  his  courtiers  to 
go  and  bury  his  father  in  his  own  grave  in  Canaan,  as  he 
himself  had  wished.  As  soon  as  he  had  received  permission, 
he  went  with  all  his  father's  sons  and  grandsons  and  a  great 
host  of  Eg}'ptians  to  Canaan.  At  a  certain  place  called 
'"  the  plain  of  thorns,"  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  they 
stayed  their  course  and  spent  a  week  in  lamentations,  firom 
which  circumstance  the  place  was  afterwards  called  by  the 
inhabitants  Abel-mizraim,  that  is  lamentation  of  Egypt,  Then 
Jacob  was  buried  b}'  his  sons. 

Now  that  their  father  was  dead  Joseph's  brothers  began  to 
fear  that  he  would  pay  them  back  for  their  evil  deeds  of  long 
ago,  so  they  said  to  him  in  the  greatest  anxiety :  ^^  Our  father 
told  us,  before  he  died,  to  implore  3'ou  to  forgive  the  sins  of 
your  brothers,  the  worshippers  of  your  father's  god."  On 
hearing  these  words  Joseph  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  as  they 
fell  at  his  feet  with  every  sign  of  absolute  submission,  "  Fear 
nothing  I  Am  I  in  the  place  of  God?  Though  you  plotted 
evil  against  me,  yet  God  has  turned  it  to  good,  to  rescue  a 
great  people,  as  has  actually  come  to  pass.  You  have  nothing 
to  fear.  I  shall  preserve  your  lives  and  the  lives  of  your  little 
children."    With  such  words  he  comforted  them. 

Joseph  lived  to  a  hundred  and  ten  and  saw  his  grand- 
children's children.     When  he  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing 
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near,  he  called  his  kinsmen  to  him  and  made  them  swear  that 
when  their  god  brought  them  back  to  the  land  that  he  had 
promised  to  their  fathers,  they  would  take  his  bones  there 
with  them.  In  order  to  be  able  to  fulfil  this  promise  they 
embalmed  his  body  and  kept  it  in  Egypt. 

In  the  account  just  given  we  have  barely  mentioned  the 
dispositions  made  by  Jacob  on  behalf  of  his  sons ;  but  in  the 
original  narrative  they  occupy  two  whole  chapters.  Three 
times  we  read  of  prophetic  blessings  pronounced  by  the 
patriarch  on  all  his  sons  or  on  Joseph's  children,  and  these 
accounts  are  derived  from  three  different  writers. 

According  to  one  of  them,  as  Jacob  lay  on  his  death-bed 
he  called  his  sons  to  his  side  to  foretell  their  future  lot  to 
them.  A  poem  is  put  into  his  mouth  ^  on  this  occasion  in 
which  he  speaks  of  all  the  twelve  sons.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, receive  but  a  very  short  and  uninteresting  sentence. 
Thus  Zebulun  is  informed  that  he  will  live  by  the  sea-shore, 
and  Dan  that  he  will  rule  his  tribe  just  like  one  of  his  brothers. 
So  too  Gad,  Asher,  Naphtali  and  Benjamin  have  each  to  be 
content  with  a  single  line.  Far  mone  bitter  was  the  lot  of 
others,  who  received  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  Thus 
Reuben  is  degraded  from  his  place  as  first-born,  Levi  and 
Simeon  are  told  that  they  will  be  scattered  np  and  down  in 
Israel,  and  Issaehar  must  hear  the  prophecy  that  he  will 
become  tributary  to  strangers.  But  the  patriarch  dwells 
longer  upon  Judah  and  Joseph,  and  pours  out  a  profusion 
of  blesaings  upon  their  heads.  We  have  already  observed, 
in  another  connection,'^  that  under  the  form  of  a  propiiecy  by 
.lacob  as  to  the  future  of  his  sons,  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Israelite  tribes  is  celebrated  rn  this  poem,  whicli  takes  us  into 
the  period  of  the  Judges,  or  still  later. 

It  sliould  be  iiotieiMJ  that  in  this  poem  Joseph  still  appears 
as  a  tribe,  by  tiie  side  of  the  rest.  It  is  otherwise  in  the 
account  of  the  last  days  of  Jacob  given  by  the  ''Book  of 
Origins."  There  we  are  told  *  that  when  Joseph  visited  Jacob 
on  his  death-bed,  his  father  told  him  how  Ciod  Almighty  had 
appeared  to  him  in  Luz  and  had  promised  him  a  numerous 
posterity  and  the  possession  of  Canaan.  "  And  now,"  con- 
tinued the  patriarch,  'wour  two  sons,  who  were  boni  before 
1  came  to  Egypt,  I  adopt  as  my  own.  fiphraim  and  Manasseh 
shall  take  rank  with  Reuben  and  Simeon.  If  5'ou  have  other 
children  they  shall  be  counted  yours,  but  their  descendants 

I  Qenesis  xlix.  ^  See  p.  lOS.  >  Genesii  xlviiL  3-41. 
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shall  be  assigned  to  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh." 
This  legend  places  us  in  a  period  at  which  each  of  these  two 
tr.^»es  was  (or  had  been)  as  powerful  as  any  of  the  rest,  na^ 
stronger  than  several  of  their  brethren ;  and  it  agrees  with  a 
representation,  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  amongst  the 
tribes.     We  shall  deal  with  this  matter  presently. 

There  is  another  account^  older  than  that  of  the  "  Book  of 
Origins,"  according  to  which  Jacob,  feeble  and  almost  blind, 
received  a  visit  on  his  deathbed  from  Joseph  and  his  two  sons. 
'•'Who  are  those  ?"  asked  the  patriarch,  pointing  to  the  two 
boys.  "  The  children  whom  God  has  given  me,"  was  the 
repW.  "  Let  me  bless  them ! "  said  Jacob.  Deeply  moved, 
he  kissed  and  embraced  them,  and  said  to  Joseph :  ''  See,  I 
long  despaired  of  ever  seeing  you  yourself  again,  and  now  I 
see  your  children  too ! "  Joseph  removed  the  boys  from  their 
place  between  their  grandfather's  knees,  and  bowed  down  to 
the  earth  in  reverence.  Then  he  led  his  sons  to  his  father 
again,  and  placed  them  so  that  when  the  old  man  stretched 
out  his  hands  he  would  natural!}-  lay  his  right  hand  on  the 
head  of  the  elder,  Manasseh,  and  his  left  on  the  3'ounger, 
Ephraim.  But  when  Jacob  stretched  out  his  hands  he  crossed 
them,  and  so  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim's  head.  He  did 
so,  not  by  mistake  but  on  purpose  ;  for  when  Joseph  wished 
to  alter  the  position  of  his  hands  he  would  not  allow  it. 
"No,  my  son!"  said  the  old  man,  *'I  know  well  enough 
what  I  am  doing.  Manasseh,  too,  shall  be  the  father  of  a 
great  tribe,  but  his  younger  brother  shall  1h)  mightier  than 
he."  Then  he  blessed  them  with  the  words:  *'  May  you  be 
such  an  example  of  prosperity  that  the  richest  blessing  in 
Israel  may  run  :  God  make  you  like  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  ! " 
Thus  did  he  place  £2phraim  above  Manasseh.  This  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  story,  and  it  takes  us  to  a  time  when  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  that  had  been  the  mightiest  in  North  Israel  at 
first,  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  the  Epbraimites. 

We  see  from  several  slight  traits  in  these  stories  that  all  the 
writers  quite  lose  sight  of  the  patriarchs  as  individuals,  and 
only  think  of  the  tribes  themselves.  Thus  Joseph's  sons,  who 
are  spoken  of  as  '*  lads,"  stand  between  their  grandfather's 
knees,  and  he  blesses  them.  Yet  they  were  born  before  Jacob 
came  into  Egypt,  and  he  had  spent  seventeen  years  in  that 
countr}'  before  he  died.  The  same  forge tfulness  of  the  fact 
that  time  never  stands  still,  and  that  little  children  grow  big, 
1  Genesis  xlviii.  8-22. 
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is  shown  by  the  writer  who  makes  Joseph  still  his  brothers' 
anxiety  after  Jacob's  death  hy  the  words :  ^'  Fear  not ;  I  will 
take  care  of  j'ou  and  your  little  children."  ^  The  remarks 
made  on  a  previous  occasion  ^  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  story 
of  Joseph.  The  representation  made  to  us  is  not  that  of  a  num- 
ber of  tribes  migrating  to  Egj-pt,  but  that  of  a  family,  con- 
sisting of  a  father  and  eleven  sons,  with  their  wives  and 
children  —  seventy  souls ;  a  family  which,  leaving  the  furni- 
ture behind,  could  move  to  Egypt  in  a  few  wagons  sent  for 
the  purpose  by  the  king.'  A  childlike  and  homely  represen- 
tation, but  one  that  is  quite  at  variance  with  history. 

We  must  touch  upon  one  more  detail,  and  then  we  will  pass 
on  to  an  examination  of  tlic  country  to  which  Jacob  and  his 
family  had  come.  The  '  *  Book  of  Origins,"  the  writer  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,*  took  a  great  interest  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  tells  us  at  full  length  here  too  how  Jacob  himself  was 
bulled  there.'  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this 
statement  agrees  with  the  oldest  tradition  about  Jacob's  last 
resting-place.  For  Joseph  sends  woixl  to  the  king  that  his 
father  wishes  to  be  laid  in  the  grave  that  he  himself  had 
made,*  and  this  cannot  refer  to  the  cave  of  Maciipelah,  which 
Abraham  had  l)ought  from  the  Ilethites.  Now,  between  the 
two  accounts  of  the  blessing  of  P^phraini  and  Manasseh,^  the 
following  sentcMiee"  is  ver}- oddly  inserted:  ''When  1  came 
ft'omPadun  Aram,  Rachel  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  while 
1  was  still  some  way  from  P^phrath ;  and  I  buried  her  there."'* 
This  verse  is  out  of  place,  and  probably  belongs  to  the  ac- 
count of  Jacob's  last  wishes, *°  which,  with  this  addition,  would 
run;  *'  Bur}*  me  not  in  Egypt,  but  take  my  Unly  hence,  and 
lay  it  in  the  grave  that  1  have  made ;  for,  when  1  came  from 
Fadan  Aram,  Rachel  died  near  Ephrath,  and  1  buried  lier 
there."  Then  Joseph  answered:  *'  1  will  do  as  you  desire." 
If  this  conjecture  is  well  founded,  then,  according  to  the  oldest 
account,  Rachel's  grave,  south  of  Bethel,^^  was  Jacob's  grave 
as  well.  The  writer  of  the  * '  Book  of  Origins  "  thought  it  more 
suitable,  in  some  way,  that  Jacob  should  be  buried  at  Hebron, 
and  accordingly  said  that  he  was. 

This  story  draws  our  attention  to  EgA'pt,  for  it  gives  us 
several  pieces  of  information,  which  are  not  without  interest, 

I  Genesis  K  21.  'i  See  p.  102.        8  Genesis  xlvi.  5. 

4  See  pp  153,  154.  &  Genesis  xlix  2»-32. 1.  12,  13. 

*  Genesis  1.  5.  "  Genesis  xlviii.  3-6  and  3-23. 

■  Genesis  xlviii.  7.  •  See  p.  194. 

10  Genesis  xlvii.  30.  ^^  Compare  pp.  196,  197. 
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about  the  condition  of  that  country.  In  the  first  place,  that 
ail  shepherds  and  goatherds  were  an  abomination  to  the 
Eg3'ptian&,  st  that  Joseph,  the  Eg^^ptian,  could  not  eat  at 
the  same  table  with  the  Hebrews,  and  the  sons  of  Israel  had 
to  live  in  a  border  district.  In  the  next  place,  that  the 
king  was  the  absolute  master  of  the  land,  and  that  all  its 
inhabitants  were  his  slaves,^  while  the  fifth  part  of  the  har- 
vest fell  to  his  share,  except  in  the  case  of  land  belonging 
to  the  priests.  The  story  gives  us  an  explanation  of  this  state 
of  things  which,  if  true,  makes  the  defence  of  Joseph's  conduct 
a  hopeless  task.  For  the  king  must  have  got  all  the  corn  by 
whidi  he  supported  Egypt  and  "all  the  world"  for  seven 
years,  either  for  nothing  or  for  a  very  low  price,  from  his 
subjects.  Ought  he  then  to  have  sold  it  at  so  high  a  price 
in  the  time  of  want  that  all  the  Egyptians  were  stripped  of 
everything  they  possessed,  and  were  compelled  within  two 
years  to  give  themselves  up  as  slaves?  This  is  no  more 
right  than  —  possible ! 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  country  and  the  people 
in  question. 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  separated  from  Arafbia  on  the  east 
by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  lies  Egypt,  the 
valley  of  the  mighty  Nile.  This  stupendous  river,  even 
before  it  has  left  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  and  entered 
Egypt  proper,  is  already  more  than  three  thousand  feet  in 
width.  The  valley  fertilized  by  the  Nile  and  wrested,  as  it 
were,  trom  the  sands  of  the  desert,  is  on  an  average  about 
eight  miles  broad.  On  the  west  it  is  protected  by  a  range 
of  hills  trom  the  all-engulfing  sands  of  the  Sahara  and  the 
tenible  blasts  of  the  desert  wind,  while  it  is  cut  off  on  the 
east  also  by  the  range  of  crags  and  sand-hills  that  runs  along 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 

All  Egypt  is  supported  by  the  Nile.  Every  year,  soon 
after  midsummer,  when  the  snow  melts  on  the  tops  of  tlie 
mountains  among  which  both  streams  of  the  Nile  (the  Blue 
and  the  White  Nile)  take  their  rise,  and  there  is  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  the  Lower  Nile  gradually  rises  in  its  bed.  Towards 
the  end  of  July  it  overflows  its  banks  and  floods  the  whole 
valley  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  that  enclose  it,  till  by  the 
end  of  September  it  stands  more  than  twenty  feet  above  the 
lowest  witer-mark.     Then  the  river  sinks  again  as  slowly  as 

1  GeuesM  xlvu  21,  after  au  amended  version. 
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it  has  risen,  and  after  covering  all  the  land  for  four  months 
it  is  once  more  confined  within  its  banks  again.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  gradual  rise  and  fall,  the  water  leaves  a  la^er 
of  rich  mud  behind  it  all  over  Egypt,  and  the  air  is  pleas- 
antly tempered  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  by  the 
extraoixiinary  inci-ease  in  the  expanse  of  water.  It  hardly 
ever  rains  in  Egypt,  except  in  the  northern  portion,  the  so- 
called  Delta,  which  is  cut  up  by  the  numerous  branches  into 
which  the  Nile  is  here  divided  as  it  flows  through  its  seven 
mouths  into  the  sea.  The  nearness  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
sometimes  causes  a  fall  of  rain  in  this  district. 

This  coiintrj'  was  called  by  its  inhabitants  "  Chemi,"  that 
is,  the  blacky  because  of  the  color  of  its  soiU  which  stood  off 
darkly  from  the  glittering  white  of  the  downs  and  the  yellow 
of  the  plains  of  sand  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  name 
**  Eg3'pt"  was  given  to  the  coimtrj'  by  the  Gi^ocks ;  and  we 
find  a  corruption  of  this  word  in  the  name  of  *'  Copts,"  given 
to  the  Christian  population  of  the  country. 

All  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Nile  up  to  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  was 
inhabited  b}' peoples  "whose  complexion,  language,  and  cus- 
toms formed  a  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  the  Negroes  who 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  Africa.  A  branch  of  their 
language  still  sursives  in  that  of  the  Berbers.  Chief  among 
them  all  in  cultivation  and  knowledge  was  the  people  that 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Nile,  and  founded  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  civilized  states  of  the  world. 

Our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  goes  back  to  a  very 
high  antiquity,  though  little  more  than  lists  of  kings  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  earUest  times.  More  than  fort}' 
centuries  before  Christ  there  was  a  regular  state  in  Egypt, 
and  arts  and  sciences  flourished  there. ^  Indeed  the  country 
was  well  calculated  to  make  its  inhabitants  thoughtful  and 
energetic.  For,  though  it  was  verj'  fmitful,  it  required 
carefhl  cultivation.  The  3'early  overflowing  of  the  Nile  made 
it  necessary  to  take  many  precautions  for  the  protection  of 
flocks  and  other  possessions  from  the  water ;  to  obsen'e  the 
period  at  which  the  stream  rose  and  fell ;  to  collect  the  pro- 
visions required  for  the  support  of  man  and  beast  for  months 
together,  while  the  land  was  transformed  as  it  were  into  a 
sea;  to  build  boats  and  pass  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
water;  and  accurately  to  fix,  measure,  and  mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  fields,  to  avoid  constant  disputes  about  them 

1  See  p.  66. 
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As  the  population  increased,  it  gradually  became  neces- 
sary  to  find  artificial  ifieans  of  bringing  tlie  fei-tilizing  water 
to  the  land  that  stood  too  high  for  it  to  reach  of  itself,  to  rid 
the  mai'shy  districts  of  their  excessive  supply,  and  Uj  pre- 
vent the  water  in  general  from  running  off  too  soon,  so  as 
to  secure  as  great  a  deposit  of  mud  as  possible. 

Thus  the  Egyptians  were  raised,  alike  by  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  attached  to  the  nature  of  their  soil,  into  a 
thoughtful  and  industrious  people. 

Love  of  freedom,  however,  was  certainly  not  one  of  the 
qualities  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  at  any  rate  in  the 
times  of  which  the  memory  has  come  down  to  us.  The  oldest 
monuments  of  the  Egyptians  bear  witness  to  their  servile 
disposition.  At  the  head  of  the  nation  stood  the  king,  or 
Pharaoh ;  for  this  is  a  title,  and  not  a  proper  name,  as  might 
be  sup))osed  from  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.^ 
The  meaning  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  It  is  generally  taken 
to  mean  "the  king,"  while  some  translate  it  ''the  son  of 
Ra"  (an  Egyptian  god),  and  otliei-s  ''the  gate."  This  last 
explanation  is  not  so  out  of  the  way  as  it  sounds.  Thus, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Osman  (about  1300  a.d.)  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  been  called  "the  Sublime 
Porte,"  or  simply  "  the  Porte,"  that  is,  the  gate,  Tliis  name 
was  first  given  to  the  principal  gate  of  the  palace,  and  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  power  which  issued  its  orders 
through  this  gate.  If  "Pharaoh"  is  correctly  translated  the 
gate^  the  word  does  not  properly  apply  to  the  i)erson  of  the 
monarch,  but  to  the  goverimient.  It  is  natural  enough, 
however,  that  the  name  should  have  been  applied  to  the 
prince  himself.  For  Egypt  was  a  country  whose  king  could 
say  with  Louis  XIV.,  the  most  ro3al  of  modern  princes :  "  1 
am  the  state."  On  the  Egj'ptian  monuments,  accordingly, 
we  see  not  only  laborers  and  soldiers,  but  generals,  govern- 
ors, and  even  priests  \ymg  prone  upon  the  ground,  bowed 
down  to  the  dust,  in  the  presence  of  the  ruler.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  things,  so  the  priests  taught,  the  gods  had  ruled 
upon  the  earth,  but  they  had  handed  over  their  jurisdiction 
entirely  to  the  kings,  who  were  not  only  called  the  sons  of 
the  gods,  but  the  very  gods  of  the  country  themselves.  They 
beir  the  names  of  "the  sun  that  is  given  to  the  world," 
"  the  lifegiver,"  or  "  the  mighty  Horns,"  while  the  queen  is 
called  "the  mighty  Isis ; "  Uorus  being  the  name  of  an  Egyp* 

1  Genesia.  xU.  46.    Exodus  vi.  11.  &c. 
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tian  god,  and  Isis  that  of  a  goddess.  On  the  monuments^ 
too,  we  often  find  representations  of  the  kings  sacrificing  to 
their  ancestors,  and  of  the  gods  sending  them.  One  of  the 
Egyptian  princes  (Amenophis  III.,  about  1500  B.C.)  went  so 
far  as  to  raise  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  himself. 

Where  roj'alty  was  regarded  in  such  a  light,  the  authority 
of  the  kings  must  have  been  unlimited ;  and  a  proof  that  it 
leally  was  so  may  be  found  in  the  gigantic  works  they 
executed  ;  for  they  could  never  have  carried  them  out  unless 
the}'  had  had  free  command  of  the  labor  of  their  subjects. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  laborers  had  to  toil  year  after 
year  not  only  upon  canals,  from  which  the  people  at  least 
derived  some  benefit,  or  temples  to  the  building  of  which 
their  piety  maj*  have  contributed,  but  also  upon  the  magnif- 
icent palaces  and  the  gigantic  pyramids,  which  only  served 
to  immortalize  the  names  of  princes,  and  furnish  them  with 
dwellings  in  their  lives  and  mausoleums  after  their  death. 
Sometimes  the  laborers  perished  by  thousands  from  exhaus- 
tion and  insufficient  food ;  but  what  price  was  too  high  to  pay 
for  the  glory  of  an  Egyptian  prince ? 

It  follows  naturally  from  the  unlimited  character  of  the 
royal  authority  that  the  Pharaoh  was  really  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  land ;  for  since  he  had  absolute  command  of 
the  very  lives  of  his  subjects,  how  much  more  must  he  have 
had  power  over  their  possessions !  This  was  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  all  eastern  countries.  But  in  Eg3*pt  the 
rights  of  the  princes  with  regard  to  the  soil  and  its  produce 
were  more  accurately  defined  than  elsewhere,  and  so  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  foreigners  who  visited  the  country.  The 
accounts  they  give,  however,  do  not  agree  with  one  another. 
Our  writer  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  all  the  land  belonged 
by  law  to  the  king,  who  let  it  to  his  subjects  for  the  payment 
of  one-fifth  of  the  jneld,  while  none  but  the  priests  possessed 
land  of  their  own.  A  certain  Greek  writer  on  the  other  hand 
tells  us  that  the  land  was  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
one  belonged  to  the  king,  one  to  the  priests,  and  one  to  the 
soldiers.  Another  says  that  King  Ramses  the  Great,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  had  the  whole  countiy- 
divided  into  equal  squares  and  gave  one  of  them  to  each 
i^yptian. 

AVhether  the  account  of  the  Israelite  or  that  of  the  first 
Greek  writer  is  the  true  one,  in  either  case  the  state  of  things 
described  must  have  arisen  graduallj'.  It  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  a  free  people  becAine 
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a  nation  of  slaves  and  that  their  land  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  people  into  those  of  the  king.  That  the  inhabitants 
were  suddenly  compelled  bj'  want  to  put  all  their  goods  and 
their  very  bodies  at  the  king's  disposal,  is  just  as  inconceiv- 
able aJ3  that  once  upon  a  time  a  prince  divided  the  country 
into  square  fields  of  equal  size  and  gave  each  of  his  subjects 
one  of  them.  And  yet  there  must  be  some  reason  wh^'  the 
king's  rights  over  the  land  were  so  much  more  acciu-ately 
regulated  in  Egypt  than  elsewhere.  This  reason  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find.  The  state,  that  is,  tlie  king,  could  not  fail  to 
gain  great  power  in  Egypt,  from  the  fact  that  a  regular  and 
settled  government  was  a  pressing  necessity  there  not  only  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  but  at  all  tihies.  For  as  we  have 
seen  already,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
and  the  peaceable  disposition  of  the  citizens  towards  each 
other,  all  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Nile  were  regulated  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
fields  marked  out.  It  could  not  be  lefb  to  the  citizens  them- 
selves to  make  provision  for  all  this.  The  matter  must  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  prince  himself,  who  soon  gained  enor- 
mous power  by  this  control  of  the  public  works.  The  feeling, 
then,  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  co-operation  and  unity  had 
been  stamped  upon  the  Egj^ptians  by  their  peculiar  circum- 
stances fi*om  the  most  ancient  times.  Thus  the  two  primeval 
kingdoms  —  that  of  Memphis  in  Lower  and  of  Thebes  in 
Upper  Egypt  —  were  united  together  as  early  as  the  year 
2300  B.C.,  and  the  king  was  consequently  called  '*  the  lord  of 
both  the  countries."  One  of  these  kings,  Amenemha  III., 
called  Moeris  by  the  Ghreeks,  had  a  lake  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions dug  out  near  Memphis.  A  canal  conducted  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  Nile  into  this  lake,  where  it  could  be  col- 
lected and  retained  when  the  flood  was  so  high  that  there  was 
dangerof  marshes  being  formed.  It  was  allowed  to  runoff 
again  when  the  river  did  not  rise  as  high  as  usual,  and  the 
flood  was  therefore  slight.  This  artificial  sea  existed  for 
centuries.  At  last  the  works  were  neglected  by  a  careless 
government,  and  the  water  inside  broke  through  and  foimed 
a  natural  sea  near  the  present  Fayum. 

Now  the  construction  and  keeping  up  of  such  works  as 
these,  the  necessity  of  testing  the  condition  of  the  river,  and 
opening  and  closing  the  sluices  at  the  right  time,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  water  in  the  stream,  all  this  not  only 
gave  the  kings  a  great  deal  of  power  generall}',  but  also  gave 
them  a  special  right  over  the  land,  the  fertility  of  which  was, 
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to  a  large  extent,  dependent  upon  their  care.  If  we  take 
the  story  of  Joseph,  then,  in  a  typical  rather  than  a  literal 
sense,  it  is  perfectly  true.  The  prince  who  knew  how  to  lay 
by  in  time  of  plenty,  so  as  to  have  a  supply  ready  for  times 
of  want,  might  well  be  called  Saphnat-Paneah,  or  deliverer  of 
the  country,  and  no  one  in  Egypt  must  "  raise  hand  or  foot" 
against  his  will.  It  was  but  right  that  he  should  deal  with 
his  subjects  just  as  the  general  interest  required,  and  that 
they  should  alwa^'s  have  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute ;  for  was  not 
he  who  had  command  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the  '^  life* 
waker  "  of  the  people  ? 

According  to  our  Israelite  narrator,  the  priests  of  £g3*pt 
enjoyed  many  p^i^dleg6s.  They  were  supported  by  supplies 
sent  them  directly  from  the  king,  so  that  they  had  no  occa- 
sion to  sell  their  lands.  This  sounds  simple  enough  ;  but  the 
real  state  of  things  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  easily  described. 
For  in  Egypt,  as  in  every  other  ancient  country,  there  was  a 
motley  mixture  of  various  religions.  The  Egyptian  gods  and 
goddesses  were  numerous,  and  their  temples,  great  and  small, 
covered  the  land.  Now  one  god,  and  now  another,  rose  to 
the  highest  honor,  as  the  preference  of  the  king  or  some  other 
circumstance  dictated ;  and  with  the  greater  or  smaller  amount 
of  honor  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  deity,  the  income  of  the 
priests,  of  course,  rose  and  fell ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
were  not  only  free  from  the  cares  of  want,  but  lived  in  abun- 
dance, and  exercised  a  great  deal  of  power,  for  the  Egyptians 
were  a  very  superstitious  people,  and  nothing  is  more  profit- 
able to  a  priesthood  than  this. 

According  to  the  story  in  Genesis,  Joseph  is  taken  into  the 
priestly  caste  ;  for  the  fine  linen  garment  in  which  he  is  clothed 
forms  the  costume  of  the  priests,  who  were  never  allowed  to 
dress  themselves  in  an^'thing  but  linen.  Moreover,  he  marries 
the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  royalty,  the  golden  necklace  is  hung  uiK)n  his 
neck,  aud  he  is  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  the  royal  princes, 
for  he  rides  in  the  king's  second  chariot,  and  every  one  has  to 
kneel  down  before  him.  These  two  sets  of  distinctions  go 
very  well  together,  for  in  Egypt  the  king  was  also  the  high 
priest.  P>ery  other  Egj'ptian  had  to  approach  the  gcds 
through  a  mediator,  but  the  king  had  not. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  already  that  the  writei 
of  the  legend  of  Joseph  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  conditionfi  and  ideas  of  Egyptian  life ;  and  he  showt 
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tbe  same  familiarity  with  them  in  his  remark  that  shepherds 
and  goatherds  are  an  abomination  to  the  £g}'ptian8,  that 
Joseph  the  £g3^tian  might  not  cat  at  the  same  table  with  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  the  border  land  of  Goshen  was  assigned  to 
them  as  their  dwelling-place.  But  we  should  be  quite  mis- 
taken if  we  were  to  suppose  from  his  words  that  the  Egyptians 
possessed  no  sheep  or  goats,  or  that  the  keepers  of  these  ani- 
mals were  held  in  dishonor  among  them ;  for  this  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  Our  knowledge  of  £g3'ptian  life  is  prind- 
pally  drawn  from  the  pictures  upon  the  pyramids  and  the  walls 
of  palaces  and  temples ;  and  in  these  pictures  we  often  find 
flocks  of  small  cattle  both  at  the  stall  and  at  pasture ;  and, 
indeed,  the  story'  of  Joseph  itself  speaks  of  them.^  Ancient 
historians  tell  us  that  the  Egyptian  shephei-ds  were  very  clever 
at  their  trade,  and,  amongst  other  accomplishments,  showed 
great  skill  in  the  treatment  of  their  sick  beasts.  In  some 
districts  we  even  find  sheep  and  goats  used  for  sacrifices. 
The  Egyptians,  then,  did  not  hold  all  shepherds  and  goat- 
liei-ds  in  abomination,  but  they  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  the 
foTeign  she]>herd  tribes  that  *hung  upon  the  north-eastern 
iKTundary  of  tlieir  country  pasturing  slieep  and  goats.  Dislike 
of  all  foreigners  was  remarkably  intense  in  Eg^'pt,  but  it  was 
more  esi)ecially  against  these  special  tribes  that  the  hatred  of 
th^  native  ])opulation  was  directed.  This  hatred  was  not 
unfounded ;  for  about  the  year  2100  b.c.  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Memphis  fell  into  the  power  of  certain  tribes  of  Syrian 
shepherds.  They  had  pushed  into  the  country  unexpectedly, 
and,  after  having  conquered  it  without  much  difficult}',  had 
maintained  themselves  there  for  more  than  four  centuries. 
They  were  called  the  Ilyksos,  that  is,  the  shepherd  kings.  At, 
last,  about  the  year  1660  B.C.,  Upper  Egypt  rose  against 
thorn,  undi'r  Mie  leadei-ship  of  King  Amosis,  and  succeeded  in 
regaining  \i&  freedom ;  but  Lower  Egypt  long  remained  in 
their  power.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  Ihe  Hyksos  had 
built  themselves  a  fortititMl  camp,  in  which  they  placed  their 
possessions  in  safety,  and  from  which  they  ruled  the  Delta. 
At  last  King  Thutmosis  undertook  the  siege  of  this  foitress, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Hyksos, 
with  a  force  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  fighting  men, 
went  off  to  Syria.  The  site  of  this  camp  was  called  Avaris 
[that  is,  Hebrews  {'^,)'\^  and  afterwanis  Pelusium  [that  is, 
Philistines  (  ?)].  By  the  year  1580  B.C.  Eg3pt  was  once  moi-e 
&ee.     So,  at  least,  several  scholars  have  read  the  old  monu- 

^  Genesis  xlvii.  17. 
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ments  of  Eg^^t ;  but  much  of  all  this  is  uuceitain,  and  other 
scholars  dispute  the  Justice  of  this  view  of  the  history.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  land  was  oppressed  for  a  considerable 
time  by  tribes  of  Arab  shepherds. 

It  was  not  unnatural  that  after  this  the  Egyptians  should 
feel  the  strongest  aversion  to  all  foreigners,  and  especially  to 
the  shepherd  tribes  that  came  from  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  ancestors  of  the  people  of  Israel  were  soon  to  feel  this 
hatred  to  their  cost,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 


Chapter  XXIX. 
RETROSPECT. 

AT  the  end  of  our  First  Book  we  may  well  pause  for  & 
moment,  for  it  would  not  be  surprising  were  the  picture 
beginning  to  swim  before  the  eyes  of  many  of  my  readers,  and 
were  they  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reasonable  account 
of  what  they  have  been  reading.  All  these  legends  that  place 
us  in  such  a  strange  world,  and  are  sometimes  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  sometimes  so  marvellously  woven  together 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  hold  of  the  thi^ead  Siat  is 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  labjTinth,  —  all  these  legends  begin  at 
last  to  get  so  inextricably  conflised  that  we  find  it  impossible 
to  take  a  general  ^iew  of  them  at  all.  How  utterly  different 
the  final  impression  one  retains  as  a  child,  when,  with  no  deep 
thought  on  the  matter,  and  content  with  any  kind  of  solution 
of  the  difficulties  that  arise,  one  drinks  in  the  stories  of  the 
first  human  generations  and  of  the  patriarchs,  —  delighting  in 
them,  more  because  they  feed  the  imagination  and  work  upon 
the  feetings  than  because  they  are  good  for  the  heart  or  head ! 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  backward  then,  that,  while  each  of  the 
stories  still  speaks  for  itself,  we  may  take  a  general  view  of 
the  whole. 

The  first  point  that  excites  our  attention  is  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  the  book  of  Genesis  is  put  t<^ether  1  We 
cannot  help  asking,  ^^  How  could  sensible  men  by  any  possi- 
bility write  such  a  book?"  For  what  is  it  that  we  have 
observed  ?  That  this  book  is  made  up  of  portions  of  at  least 
three  works.  First  of  ail,  to  begin  with  the  ?atest,  there  was 
a  ''Book  of  Origins,"  from  which,  however,  but  few  of  th€ 
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stories  were  borrowed.  The  first  account  of  the  creation  and 
Adam's  family  register  formed  a  part  of  it.  And  it  also  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  deluge  and  of  God*s  covenant  with 
the  rescued  persons,  followed  by  a  family  register  from  Noah 
down  to  Abraham.  But  there  was  not  much  about  the  patri- 
archs in  it.  The  migration  of  Terah  to  Canaan,  the  covenant 
of  God  Almighty  (£1  Shaddai)  with  Abraham,  the  institution 
of  circumcision,  the  birth  of  Isaac,  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  a  summary  of  Ishmael's  descendants,  the  birth  of 
Ksau  and  Jacob,  a  short  account  of  Jacob's  stay  with  Laban 
and  the  mention  of  the  separation  of  Isaac's  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  went  to  Seir  while  the  other  stayed  in  Canaan,  a  list 
of  Esau's  descendants,  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  family 
to  £g3^t,  the  adoption  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  by  their 
grandfather,  as  his  own  children,  and  the  burial  of  tiie  lat- 
ter at  Hebron,  — this  is  almost  all.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
short  epitome  of  the  contents  of  the  traditions  current  during 
the  writer's  lifetime,  and  does  but  serve  as  the  introduction 
to  a  rather  extensive  work  ;  for,  though  wc  have  already  gone 
through  Genesis,  we  have  not  taken  our  leave  of  the  "  Book 
of  Origins  "  yet.  On  the  contrary,  wc  have  still  to  examine 
its  most  important  sections.  Not  only  are  some  of  the  biblical 
accounts  of  Moses  borrowed  fix»m  this  book,  but  we  shall  also 
find  an  elaborate  system  of  Israelite  law  in  it,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  according  to  the  writer's 
idea  of  it.  His  reidew  of  the  fortunes  of  the  generations 
before  Moses  is  a  very  suitable  introduction  to  the  rest,  for  he 
shows  us  how  preparations  for  the  Mosaic  religion  were  grad- 
ually made ;  how  God  revealed  himself  to  the  early  generations, 
not  as  Yahweh,  but  as  "God"  or  '* God-almighty ;"  and 
how  certain  commandments,  such  as  the  abstinence  from 
blood  and  the  circumcision,  had  been  given  to  Israel  already, 
before  God  made  his  law  completely  known  by  Moses.  We 
shall  return  to  this  subject  in  our  Fourth  Book. 

If  we  remove  from  the  book  of  Genesis  all  the  stories 
drawn  from  the  "Book  of  Origins,"  and  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  alterations  introduced  by  the  Redactor  (that 
is,  the  man  who  made  up  a  single  whole  out  of  the  older 
works),  we  have  still  a  collection  of  legends  which  were 
written  by  at  least  two  authors,  whose  accounts,  especially 
in  the  stories  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  are  often  opposed  to 
one  another,  but  yet  are  so  woven  together  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  separate  them  and  read  each  of  them 
straight  through  by  itself.      One  writer,   whose   hand  we 
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can  trace  all  through  the  book,  from  the  story  of  Paradir^e 
down  to  Joseph's  death,  ascribes  Mosaic  usages  quite  freely  to 
pre-Mosaic  antiquity,  whereas  another  never  lets  these  early 
generations  speaJ^  of  Yahweh  or  offer  sacrifices,  but  on  the 
other  hand  represents  them  as  raising  anointed  stones,  a 
practice  which  the  patriarchs  never  followed,  according  to 
the  former  writer.  There  are  many  reasons  for  suspecting 
that  this  wnter,  who  avoids  the  name  of  Yahweh  (he  is 
sometimes  called  the  older  Ehhist^  because,  like  the  later 
*'Book  of  Origins,"  he  always  speaks  of  Elohim^  '*  God"), 
was  an  Ephraimite,  while  the  other  (the  Yahwist)  lived  in 
Judah.  We  shall  meet  with  both  these  writers  again  in  our 
Second  Book. 

We  have  now  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  way  in  which 
Genesis  was  probably  put  together.  I  say  "probably,"  for 
I  have  made  no  attempt,  either  here  or  in  speaking  of  the 
separate  stories,  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
arrive  at  certainty  upon  everj'  point.  No  doubt  mj-  readers 
have  sometimes  become  quite  perplexed  in  listening  to  these 
legends  so  strangely  fused  togetJier  and  worked  up  into  a 
single  whole,  and  now  and  then  the  scholars  who  are  trying  to 
separate  the  whole  into  its  parts  feel  just  the  same  confusion. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  a  French  physician 
published  a  book  to  show  that  Genesis  is  made  up  of  differ- 
ent fragments,  many  Biblical  scholars  have  devoted  their 
powers  to  this  question,  and  though  gieat  progress  has  been 
made  abeady,  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  our  labors  yeX. 

Man}'  of  my  readers/ma}-  be  ready  to  cr}*  out  at  this  point, 
"  How  could  the  Redactor  of  Genesis  possibly  go  to  work 
in  such  an  extraordinary  manner?  Why  did  he  so  often 
retain  the  ver}'  words  of  the  old  documents,  even  when  they 
contradicted  each  other?"  No  doubt  it  is  strange; — so 
strange  indeed  that  we  can  quite  understand  the  ridic!ile 
which  some  people  throw  upon  the  idea  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  really  produced  in  this  manner.  And  yet 
this  opinion  is  no  mere  idle  theory,  but  is  forced  upon 
us  by  the  work  itself;  for  the  repetitions  and  c*ontradic- 
tions  it  contains  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way. 
To  take  a  single  example,  no  one  who  reads  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit  can  fail  to  see  that 
two  accounts  of  the  creation  stand  over  against  each  -other 
there ;  and  in  the  sequel  too,  we  have  numerous  examples, 
f^-om  the  history  of  Jacob  for  instance,  that  speak  unmis- 
takably enough.     It  certainly  does  show  a  want  of  thought 
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on  the  part  of  the  Bedactoi%  but  his  case  by  no  means  stands 
alone.  We  shall  notice  a  similar  phenomenon  in  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  £xodus,  Samuel,  and 
Kings.  Moreover,  the  students  of  other  branches  of  Oriental 
Literature  tell  us  of  the  same  thing.  The  Arabian  historians 
go  to  work  in  the  same  way.  There  is  an  old  chronicle,  for 
instance,  called  the  chronicle  of  Tabari,  which  is  notliing  but  a 
collection  of  traditions,  sti'ung  together  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  criticism,  full  of  repetitions,  contradictions,  and  impos- 
sibilities. Other  writers  have  drawn  from  this  work ;  that  h 
to  say  they  have  given  us  the  same  narrative  but  have 
altered  a  little  here  and  there,  removed  some  of  the  contradic- 
tions and  omitted  some  of  the  most  hopelessly  improbable 
stories;  but  have  also  inserted  words  of  a  far  later  date. 
I^astly,  one  writer,  of  somewhat  higher  culture,  who  has  a 
definite  plan,  and  may  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  the 
writer  of  the  "  Book  of  Origins,"  uses  only  so  much  of  the 
ti-aditionary  matter  as  he  requires  for  his  purpose,  and  makes 
it  into  a  single  whole.  But  in  most  cases  there  is  a  total 
absence  of  all  criticism. 

Where  facts  speak  we  must  yield  to  them,  even  if  we  can- 
not explain  them.  However  strange  it  may  seem,  then, 
we  must  admit  that  Genesis,  like  man3'  other  books  of  the 
Bible,  was  put  together  in  this  extraordinary  manner. 

Of  the  origin  and  the  earliest  history  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  tribes  related  to  them,  we  know,  in  spite  of  all  the  stories 
furnished  us  by  the  book  of  Genesis,  sadly  too  little.  Before 
Moses,  indeed,  the  Israelites  had  no  history,  properly  so 
called.^  All  that  we  know  of  their  fortunes,  and  of  those  of 
the  i)eople  with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact,  comes 
to  this :  — 

A  number  of  Semitic  tribes  of  Arphaxad  began,  in  primeval 
times,  to  cross  the  river  Euphrates,  and  passing  onward 
towards  the  south-west,  pushed  into  the  district  that  lies 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Euphrates,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  Egj-pt.  The  greater  portion  of  these  wandering 
hordes,  the  Joktanites,  passed  into  Arabia.  Here  they 
gradually  established  themselves ;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whom  they  found  already  living  there.  As  to  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
district  on  the  east  bank  of  this  river,  we  have,  on  the  other 
band,  rea«on  to  believe  that  it  was  inhabited  about  sixteen 
1  See  pp.  97-99. 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  YOUTH  OF  MOSES. 

Ex.  I.  l.-ll.  22. 

AT  the  head  of  Israel's  history  stands  the  mighty  figure  of 
Moses.  He  lived  in  times  when  his  people  were  as  j'et 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards  no 
historian  appeared  amongst  them  ;  so  it  is  not  suq)rising  that 
we  know  but  little  of  his  life.  Legend  plays  a  greater  part 
than  history  in  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  him,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  which 
we  can  con fidentl}' declare  to  be  true.  But  Israel  never  lost 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  considered  the  spiritual  father 
of  his  people.  A  grateful  posterity  named  him  —  and  to  a 
large  extent  with  justice  —  the  founder  of  Israel's  national 
existence  and  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  As  such,  then,  he 
may  claim  a  place  of  honor  amongst  the  men  whose  lives  have 
moulded  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Exodus  oi>ens  with  an  account  of  his  birth  and 
early  life,  which  runs  as  Ibllows :  — 

The  youth  of  Moses  fell  in  evil  days,  for  his  people  were 
in  great  distress,  on  account  of  the  fear  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  Egyptian  king.  Nor  was  the  monarch's  alarm 
without  good  cause,  for  after  the  death  of  Joseph  and  Ills 
generation,  the  posterity  of  Jacob  multiplied  beyond  measure, 
so  that  they  filled  the  land.  Now  the  king  under  whom  Joseph 
had  served  as  vicero}'  was  dead,  and  his  successor,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Joseph's  services  to  Eg}  pt,  looked  upon  this  in- 
crease in  the  nunjber  of  the  Hebrews  with  great  anxiety.     So 
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Who  knows  how  many  of  the  forefathera  of  the  Hebrews  who 
pastured  their  flocks  in  Goshen  about  1400  B.C.  may  have 
belonged  to  the  former  oppressors  of  Egypt  ?  The  Hebrews 
themselves,  however,  had  preserved  no  recollection  of  anji;hing 
of  the  kind.  This  much  alone  is  certain,  that  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  land  between  the  Euphrates  and  Egypt  fourteen 
centuries  before  Christ  was  in  a  veritable  chaos.  All  kinds 
of  Semitic  tribes  clashed  together  there,  and  fought  for  a 
settled  home  against  each  other  and  the  fierce  tribes  of 
older  inhabitiints.  It  was  a  struggle  for  life.  From  somti 
of  these  tribes,  then  settled  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the 
I>eople  of  Israel  sprang. 

The  history  of  Israel,  then,  begins  with  Moses.  Before 
his  time  there  did  indeed  exist  certain  uncultivated  shepherd- 
tribes,  capable,  as  the  result  showed,  of  great  things ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  see  what  would  become  of  them.  Moses, 
b3*  his  mighty  personalitj-,  moulded  these  rude  tribes  into 
something  higher,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  national 
existence  amongst  them,  while  stamping  the  impress  of  his 
own  spirit  upon  their  union.  But  '^one  sows  and  another 
reaps."  He  who  lays  the  foundations  of  a  national  existence 
does  not  live  to  see  the  nation.  Not  years,  but  centuries 
must  pass  away  before  the  national  unit}'  was  really  estab- 
lished, and  from  the  Hebrew  shepherds  that  inhabited  the 
land  of  Goshen  fourteen  centuries  before  Christ,  a  nation 
had  been  formed  with  its  own  special  character  and  its  own 
special  mission.  This  only  came  about  in  the  age  of  David, 
and  his  accession  to  the  tlu'one,  therefore,  is  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  Israel. 

In  describing  this  second  period  we  would  gladly  stand 
entirely  upon  historical  ground,  but  it  is  impossible  that  our 
wish  to  do  so  should  be  fulflUed.  We  shall  still  meet  with  a 
host  of  legends,  and  with  regai'd  to  the  fortunes  of  Moses  and 
his  contemporaries,  for  instance,  we  shall  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  knowledge  of  one  or  two  paiticulars.  But  the 
main  lines  of  Israelite  history  are  clear,  many  facts  are 
established,  and,  most  important  of  all,  several  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  history  are  known  to  us  as  individuals.  From 
the  darkness  then  we  are  coming  into  the  twilight.  We  can 
distinguish  several  great  personalities  clearly.  And,  when 
we  look  closely,  we  gradually  see  a  most  intensely  interesting 
spectacle  rising  more  and  more  distinctly  into  \iew ;  —  it  is 
the  birth  of  a  nation ! 
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AT  the  head  of  Israel's  history  stands  the  mighty  j^ 
Moses.     He  lived  in  times  when  his  people  w   ^     . 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  for  many  centuries  aftci        c 
historian  appeared  amongst  them  ;  so  it  is  not  surpri       ^^ 
we  know  but  little  of  his  life.     Legend  plays  a  gre?     ^J 
than  history  in  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  him    ^ 
is  impossible  to  give  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  charactCi 
we  can  confide ntl}- declare  to  be  true.     But  Israel  ne\ 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  was  considered  the  spiritual 
of  his  people.     A  grateful  posterity  named  him  —  and 
large  extent  witii  justice  —  the  founder  of  Israel's  na 
existence  and  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh.     As  such,  the 
may  claim  a  place  of  honor  amongst  the  men  whose  lives 
moulded  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  book  of  Exodus  opens  with  an  account  of  his  birth 
early  life,  which  runs  as  follows  :  — 

The  youth  of  Moses  fell  in  evil  <lays,  for  his  people  wl 
in  great  distress,  on  account  of  Uie  fear  with  which  thej'  we 
regarded  by  the  Egyptian  king.     Nor  was  the  monarch's  alarl 
without  good  cause,  for  after  the  death  of  Joseph  and  h| 
generation,  the  posterity  of  Jacob  multiplied  beyond  measure 
80  that  they  filled  the  laud.     Now  the  king  under  whom  Josepl 
had  served  as  vicero}'  was  dead,  and  his  successor,  who  knew 
nothing  of  Joseph's  services  to  Egypt,  looked  upon  this  in- 
crease in  tlic  nunjber  of  the  Hebrews  with  great  anxiety.     So 
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^  said  to  his  advisers :  "  See  how  numerous  these  tribes  have 

own.     Nay,  they  are  more  powerful  than  we  are  ourselves. 

e  must  take  steps  to  prevent  their  increasing  still  more ;  or 

e,  when  war  breaks  out,  they  will  take  the  side   of  our 

•mies,  and  at  last,  after  turning  their  anns  against  us,  leave 

country'  altogether."     So  the  Egyptians  began  systemat- 

'y  to  oppress  the  Israelites.     All  kinds  of  toil  were  forced 

1  them.     For  instance,  they  were  com[)elled  to  build  two 

esses,  Pithom  and  Ramses,  in  Goshen,  the  district  in 

h  most  of  them  lived.     A  hateful  task !     For  the  sole 

t  of  these  fortresses  was  to  keep  them  down,  and  to  pre- 

their  kindred  tribes  of  the  deseil;  from  coming  to  their 

ue.    They  were  compelled  to  perform  other  kinds  of  servile 

,    'k  as  well,  and  in  some  places  heavy  labor  in  the  fields  was 

-  uired  of  them.     Thus  the  Eg3^ptians  oppressed  them  out 

':  fear ;  but  the  more  the}'  oppressed  them  the  more  rapidlj' 

.  •  '\d  the}'  multiply. 

V '^  Then  the  king  bethought  him  of  another  and  more  crael 
^jlan.  lie  ordered  the  Hebrew  nurses  to  kill  all  the  male 
chil<ln»n  as  soon  as  they  were  born.  But  the  nurses  —  all 
honor  to  them  !  God  gave  them  a  numerous  posterity'  as  a 
reward !  may  the  names  of  Siphrah  and  Puah  never  be  for- 
gotten by  the  sons  of  Israel !  —  the  nurses  would  not  lend  a 
hand  to  the  king  in  the  execution  of  this  treacherous  design, 
so  the  project  of  the  tyrant  came  to  nothing. 

Next  came  a  still  more  fearful  decree.  The  Egyptians  re- 
ceived orders  to  slay  the  children  of  the  Hebrews.  The  girls 
they  might  suffer  to  live,  but  the  boys  must  be  thrown  without 
pity  into  the  Nile. 

It  was  in  this  time  of  misery  that  a  woman  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  —  another  writer  tells  us  that  her  name  was  Joche- 
bed — whose  husband  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  brought  a 
son  into  the  world.  She  could  not  bear  to  think  (if  it  being 
killed,  it  was  such  a  splendid  child.  It  was  ti-ue  she  ran 
fearful  risks  by  keeping  it  concealed,  but  for  throe  months 
she  persevered.  Then  some  way  the  secret  oozed  out,  and  still 
striving  to  do  what  could  be  done  towards  rescuing  her  child, 
she  wove  a  basket  of  papyrus,  made  it  as  water-tight  aa  she 
could,  laid  her  little  baby  in  it,  and  then  put  it  among  the 
bulrushes  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Who  could  tell?  God 
had  power  to  save  the  little  one  !  His  sister  —  she  is  called 
Miriam  elsewhere —  was  to  stand  some  way  off,  but  to  keep 
her  eye  upon  the  basket  with  such  a  precious  treasure  in  it, 
to  see  what  would  become  of  it. 
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She  had  not  been  watching  long  when,  behold  !  the  kings 
daughter,  with  all  her  train  of  slaves,  came  to  bathe  in  the 
Nile.  It  so  happened  that  the  basket  among  the  bulrushes 
caught  her  eye,  and  she  sent  one  of  her  attendants  to  fetch 
it ;  and  when  they  opened  it  they  saw  the  child  l^ing  there 
and  wailing  bitterly.  The  tender-hearted  princess  was  moved 
with  pit3',  and  exclaimed :  "  Surely  it  must  be  some  Hebrew 
child."  Then  Minam  came  up  and  said  :  "  Shall  1  find  you 
a  Hebrew  nurse  to  suckle  it  for  you?"  And  when  the  prin- 
cess showed  by  her  consent  that  she  intended  to  keep  the 
child  alive,  Miriam  hastened  to  her  mother  with  the  glorious 
news.  We  may  think  how  joyfully  the  mother  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  king's  daughter. 

What  a  strange  scene  it  was !  There  lay  the  baby  crying 
fcT  food,  and  his  mother,  jearning  all  the  while  to  la}^  him  to 
h»ir  breast,  stood  bj-  as  if  she  were  a  stranger,  without  daring 
t<  •  betra}'  how  much  better  her  right  to  the  child  was  than 
the  princess's  !  ''Will  you  take  this  little  one  with  30U  and 
svckle  it?  I  will  pay  3'ou  if  you  will,"  said  the  princess. 
How  Jochebed  longed  to  crj-  out  to  her :  "  The  gods  of  my 
pfjople  and  the  gods  of  j'our  fathers  rewaixl  3'ou  for  taking 
p'  ty  on  this  slave-child ! "  But  she  must  restrain  herself. 
She  agreed  to  the  wages  offered,  and  took  her  own  child 
with  her,  as  if  she  were  an  hireling.  So  Moses  was  brought 
U]i  in  the  house  of  his  parents  during  his  early  3'ears,  and 
hfi  first  impressions  were  derived  from  amongst  his  own 
people. 

But  when  he  grew  older  and  could  do  without  the  first 
care  of  a  mother,  Jochebed  had  to  take  him  to  the  king's 
daughter  again.  She  did  it  with  a  bleeding  heart.  What 
would  become  of  him  now !  No  doubt  the  princess  wonJd 
take  good  care  of  him  and  have  him  well  taught.  The  great 
Egyptian  lady  could  do  everj'thing  for  him  far  better  than  his 
own  mother  could  have  done.  But  there  was  one  great  danger. 
Would  not  the  child,  with  his  courtly  education,  learn  to  de- 
spise his  own  people !  Would  he  not  become  an  Egyptian, 
every  inch  of  him !  Would  not  his  position  make  him  forget 
his  origin  ?    She  feared  it  would  be  so. 

The  princess  did  not  do  her  good  work  by  halves.  When 
tlie  boy  was  brought  to  her  she  called  him  Moses,  t.«.,  the 
drawn ^  '*  for,"  she  said,  "  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the  water ; " 
and  she  did  not  bring  him  up  as  a  slave,  but  as  if  he  were  her 
own  son.  So  it  seemed  likely  enough  that  he  would  forget  his 
Hebrew  origin,  or  would  feel  ashamed  whenever  it  came  into 
his  mind. 
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But  u  y^HH  not  so.  The  voice  of  nature  cried  aloud  within 
hnn,  and  he  was  too  noble  to  deny  his  kinsmen.  In  spite  of 
his  Egyptian  education,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  with  which 
his  countrymen  were  regarded  by  those  amongst  whom  he 
lived,  in  spite  of  his  own  high  rank,  he  was  still  a  Hebrew  at 
heart.  And  so  he  was  deeply  troubled  by  the  sad  condition 
of  his  own  people.  His  blood  would  boil  in  his  veins  when  he 
heard  at  court  how  they  sported  with  their  lives ;  how  thou- 
sands of  them  were  driven  to  the  most  exhausting  toil — the 
building  of  pyramids,  palaces,  temples,  or  fortresses ;  how  the 
news  that  this  or  that  number  of  them  had  again  perished  from 
heat  and  weariness,  thirst  and  hunger,  was  received  at  couit 
with  perfect  indifference,  and  onl^-  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
best  way  of  bringing  up  another  batch  to  take  the  places  of 
those  that  had  perished,  without  its  being  necessary  to  stop  the 
work.  And  he  shuddered  to  think  how  many  of  his  kins- 
men were  banished,  for  resisting  orders,  to  those  stone 
quarries  from  which  death  was  only  a  release. 

He  could  not  bear  it  long.  Hardly  had  he  grown  up  and 
begun  to  feel  his  strength,  when  the  places  where  his  kins- 
men were  driven  to  their  servile  tasks  drew  him  more  and 
more  irresistibly  to  them.  He  saw  them  panting  under  their 
burdens ;  he  heard  the  swish  of  the  driver's  ksh  as  it  fell 
upon  them ;  he  must  stand  by  and  see  them  fall  to  the  ground 
in  exhaustion,  disease,  and  death  —  others  at  once  taking 
their  places  only  to  meet  the  same  fate  at  last.  He  heanl 
them  murmuring  over  th*»ir  miserj^  cursing  their  oppressoiM, 
praying  for  deliverance.  Should  he  not  —  ?  Nay!  what 
could  he  do?  It  was  utterly  yut  of  his  power  to  release  them  ; 
and  were  he  to  betray  any  symptom  of  all  that  was  going  on 
in  his  heart,  it  would  simply  bring  him  into  the  utmost  danger, 
without  doing  them  the  smallest  good.  Yet,  was  not  he  too  a 
Hebrew  ?  By  birth  he  was ;  but  Egypt  was  a  second  father- 
land, the  princess  a  second  mother  to  him.  If  he  was  patient, 
it  might  be  that  hereafter,  when  he  had  risen  to  power  and 
distinction,  he  might  take  up  the  cause  of  his  people  and  suc- 
ceed in  lightening  their  3'oke.  That  would  be  mucli  more 
sensible  than  to  stand  b}'  them  now.  He  must  wait  then. 
He  must  close  his  eyes  to  their  misery  and  his  ears  to  their 
cry. 

But  yet  he  felt  himself  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  scenes  of 
the  Hebrews*  suflerings  —  dangerous  spots  for  one  in  liis  pres- 
ent frame  of  mind.  If  he  was  really  to  be  patient  he  must 
keep  far  awaj',  or  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  in  tlie  end 
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to  hold  himself  in  check.  It  was  impossible.  He  is  standing 
at  a  solitary  spot,  not  far  from  one  of  the  scenes  of  toil.  A 
Hebrew,  one  of  his  kinsfolk,  sits  down  there  to  rest  a  moment, 
for  all  his  strength  is  gone.  But  one  of  the  drivers  has  spied 
him  out.  "  How  the  lazy  rascal  is  dawdling !  This  is  no  time 
for  resting.  If  he  breaks  down  under  his  burden,  it  is  but  a 
small  matter,  for  another  can  take  his  place.  There  is  no 
stint  of  the  villains.  To  your  task  there ! "  The  lash  is  raised. 
It  falls  with  a  sharp,  cruel  sound.  But  it  does  not  bite  the 
exhausted  slave  more  fiercely  than  the  tender-hearted  man  who 
sees  it,  and  has  seen  the  like  so  otten.  All  his  prudence  is 
scattered  to  the  winds.  His  wealth,  his  honors,  his  prospects, 
are  as  nothing  to  him.  He,  too,  is  a  Hebrew,  and  he  feels 
the  blow  as  if  it  liad  been  laid  upon  himself.  A  glance  to  the 
right  —  a  glance  to  the  left.  No  one  is  in  sight.  His  sword 
has  leapt  from  its  scabbard;  a  momentary  gleam,  and  the 
Egyptian  falls !  No  one  has  seen  the  deed  except  the  res- 
cued Hebrew,  and  sui-ely  he  will  not  betray  his  deliverer. 
The  corpse  of  the  slaughtered  man  is  hurriedly  covered  with 
sand. 

A  host  of  thoughts  and  questions  crowded  through  the  brain 
of  Moses.  If  the  Hebrews  were  all  at  one  ;  if  they  rose  to- 
gether against  their  oppressors ;  if  each  of  them  did  what  he 
himself  had  done;  could  not  they  rescue  themselves?  If 
they  would  listen  to  hira,  and  put  themselves  under  his  guid- 
ai)ce,  might  he  not  succeed  in — ?  His  heart  beats  high 
at  the  thought.  He  feels  that  he  is  called  to  some  great 
task. 

But  a  bitter  disappointment  awaits  him.  On  tlie  following 
da}'  he  is  once  more  at  the  same  spot.  Again  he  witnesses 
a  sight  that  grieves  him.  Two  of  his  fellow-tribesmen  are 
quarrelling  with  each  other.  At  any  rate  this  must  not  go 
on.  Unity  alone  gives  strength.  He  goes  at  once  to  the 
one  who  is  evidently  in  the  wrong,  and  asks:  '' Wh}'  are 
you  striking  him  ? "  But  what  is  his  dismay  on  hearing  the 
answer:  '"Well!  What  business  is  it  oi*  3'our8  ?  Who 
has  made  you  our  judge  and  leader?  Perhaps  you  mean  to 
kill  me  as  you  did  the  Egyptian  ! "  What !  W  as  his  deed 
ah-eady  known?  Tlie  man  he  had  delivei-ed  had  told  all 
about  it,  and  ^et  it  had  not  been  the  signal  of  revolt  to  his 
tribesmen.  Were  they  ungrateful,  then?  Had  they  no  love 
of  freedom? 

Alas  !  Moses  knew  little  of  the  heart  of  a  slave.  Hereafloi 
he  was  destined  to  learn  only  too  much  of  it. 
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He  soon  discovered  that  news  of  his  bold  deed  had  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king,  and  that  orders  had  been  given  for  him 
to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  so  he  took  flight  at  once,  and 
passed  through  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Midian.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  region  were  related  to  the  Hebrews,  so  he  hoped 
to  find  a  dwelling-place  amongst  them. 

Fortune  favored  him ;  for  as  he  was  sitting  by  the  well  of 
the  district,  the  seven  daugliters  of  Reuel,  the  priest  of  the 
Midianites,  came  to  water  their  flocks ;  but  just  at  the  same 
moment  some  of  the  neighboring  shepherds  came  up  to  drive 
them  away.  Then  the  same  chivalrous  instinct  which  had  led 
Moses  to  take  the  part  of  his  oppressed  tribesmen  urged  him 
to  defend  these  sorel}-  harassed  maidens.  The  selfish  shep- 
herds soon  saw  how  bold  a  champion  the  priest's  daughters 
had  Ibund,  and  kept  their  distance,  while  Moses  watered  the 
maidens'  flocks.  It  was  not  the  flrst  time  that  the  girls  had 
had  to  suffer  from  tlie  violence  of  the  other  owners  of  the  well ; 
nay,  it  was  such  a  common  occurrence  that  Heuel  was  quite 
surpiised  to  see  his  daughters  back  so  soon.  When  they  told 
him  all  that  had  taken  place,  he  reproved  them  for  having 
been  so  inhospitable  as  not  to  ask  the  Egyptian  home,  and 
hastened  to  make  up  for  their  neglect. 

With  Reuel  Moses  found  no  mere  resting-place  for  the  da)', 
but  another  home ;  and  when  he  had  married  Zipporah  (one 
of  Reuel's  daughters)  he  felt  himself  united  to  his  new  sur- 
roundings by  the  tenderest  ties. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites 
were  oppressed  by  the  Eg^-ptians;  and  it  is  but  natural, 
therefoi-e,  that  our  first  inquiries  should  be :  How  long  did 
this  period  of  oppression  last?  and,  When  did  it  cease? 
We  may  look  for  light  in  two  dii-ections,  and  ask  :  What  did 
the  Israelites  say  al)out  it?  and.  Have  the  Egj-ptians  pre- 
ser\'ed  any  recollections  of  it?  The  answer  \s  not  easily 
given:  The  traditions  of  the  Israelites  differ  widely  from 
each  other,  and  so  deserve  but  little  confidence.  In  one 
place*  we  are  distinctly  informed  that  the  Israelites  left 
Egvpt  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple  ;  and  elsewhere*^  that  the  slavery 
lasted  four  hundred  jears,  and  the  whole  sojourn  in  Egypt 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  But  then,  again,  there  ai-e 
other  accounts,  according  to  which  the  Israelites  returned  to 
Canaan  as  soon  as  the  fourth  generation  after  their  settle- 
^  1  Kings  vi.  1.  ^  Genesis  xv.  18.    Exodus  xii.  10. 
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ment  in  Egypt.*  Now  four  hundred  and  eighty  is  obviously 
a  round  number,  and  stands  for  the  lifetime  of  twelve  genera- 
tions, each  generation  being  put  at  forty  years,  which  is 
certainly  too  high.  We  have  already^  seen  that  the  number 
four  hundred  and  thirty  was  also  obtained  artificially.  The 
narrative  in  Exodus  implies  that  the  oppression  did  not  last 
long,  for  it  began  as  soon  as  the  generation  of  Joseph  had 
passed  away,  and  a  king  who  had  not  known  him  sat  upon 
the  throne.^  It  was  in  this  king's  reign  that  Moses  was  bom, 
and  under  his  successor*  that  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt.  More- 
over, it  is  in  itself  verj'  unlikel}'  that  the  slaverj'  lasted  long. 
Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  succeeded  in  its  object,  and 
completely  broken  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Hebrews. 

As  to  the  Egj-ptian  accounts,  they  are  borrowed  chiefly 
fipom  the  work  of  an  Egyptian  priest,  called  Manetho,  who 
compiled  a  history  of  his  people,  from  ancient  authorities, 
about  the  year  250  b.o.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  Josephua 
and  others  give  us  fragments  of  it.  These  extracts  tell  us 
something  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Eg}'pt,  and  pos- 
sibly, though  this  is  very  uncertain,  of  their  departure  from 
it.  The  opinions  of  the  learned  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
Egj-ptian  kings  and  the  length  of  their  reigns  also  rest  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  same  authorit}". 

We  have  also  gained  some  light  from  deciphering  the  inscrip 
tions  upon  pyramids,  palaces,  obelisks,  and  temples ;  though 
it  is  onh'  in  the  present  century  that  scholars  have  taken  this 
work  in  hand.  In  1799,  on  tlie  occasion  of  Napoleon's  expe- 
dition against  Egj-pt,  a  stone  was  discovered  at  Rosetta,  upon 
which  there  was  one  inscription  written  in  three  languages,  — 
the  hieroglyphic  character,  tlie  demotic  or  popular  Eg^'ptian 
character,  and  the  Greek.  This  discover}*  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  art  of  deciphering  the  ancient  inscriptions.  Silvestre 
de  Sac}'  made  some  progress,  and  since  his  time  the  two 
Champollions,  Lepsius,  Rosellini,  Bunsen,  and  Bnigsch, 
amongst  others,  have  rendered  valuable  services  upon  this 
field  o:  study.  But  although  the  hoary  past  of  Egypt  is  being 
giaduaily  unveiled  by  the  labors  of  the  learned,  the  task  is 
8un*ounded  by  many  dilficulties,  and  the  work  pi-oceeds  but 
slowly. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  with  regard  to  the  question  we 
are  now  considering  we  find  students  of  the  subject  disagreeing, 
and  are  therefore  unable  to  lay  down  anj  thing  as  certain, 

1  Genesis  xv.  16;  cf.  p.  122.    Exodus  vi.  Ift-lS,  20,  &c. 
3  P.  65.  *  Exodus  i.  8.  «  Exodus  ii.  23. 
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But  the  following  conclusion  is  constantly  gaining  a  more  and 
more  unanimous  support :  — 

When,  about  1580  B.C.,  King  Thutmosis  III.  had  expelled 
the  H3'k80S  from  Egjpt,^  the  country  rapidly  rose  in  prosperity 
and  power.  As  the  emancipation  had  proceeded  from  Upper 
Egypt,  the  Pharaohs  chose  Thebes,  instead  of  Mf  mphis,  as 
their  seat ;  and  there  they  built  their  magnificent  ti.mples  and 
palaces.  The}-  turned  their  weapons  successftdly  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Higher  Nile,  and  Amenophis 
III.  (about  1500)  built  a  temple  to  his  own  godhead  there.^ 
None  of  the  kings,  however,  could  rival  the  fame  of  Sethos 
and  his  son  Ramses,  the  former  of  whom  reigned  for  fifty-one 
years  (1445-1394),  and  the  latter  for  sixty-six  (1394-1328). 
They  triumphed  in  various  wai-s  over  their  enemies,  amongst 
others  the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  and  raised  many  mon- 
uments of  extraordinary'  magnificence.  The  number  of  their 
captives  of  war  was  so  great  that,  as  a  Greek  writer  assures 
us,  they  had  no  need  to  exact  servile  labor  from  a  single 
Egyptian.  This  king,  Ramses  II.  (Miamun,  as  he  is  called 
in  the  inscriptions,  or  Sesostris,  as  the  Greeks  named  him) , 
was  probabl}'  the  oppressor  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  who  pastured 
their  flocks  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  One  of  the  cities  which 
the  Israelites  were  compelled  to  build  was  accordingly  called 
Ramses.'  This  Ramses  the  Great  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Menephthah,  who  reigned  nineteen  or  twenty  years ;  and  it 
was  in  his  reign,  between  the  years  1328  and  1309  that  is, 
that  the  Israelites  departed  from  Egypt. 

Here  we  may  leave  the  matter  for  the  present  to  return  to 
the  story  of  the  youth  of  IMoses,  though  we  shall  have  to  go 
back  to  the  history  of  B^ypt  presently. 

'*  The  3'outh  of  Moses"  is  certainly  not  a  correct  title  for 
this  chapter,  if  it  is  true  that  the  hero  was  eighty  years  old  * 
when  he  began  to  emancipate  his  people ;  for,  in  that  case, 
even  if  we  admit  the  statement  of  an  early  Christian  writer,* 
that  he  spent  forty  years  with  his  father-in-law,  still  he  was 
no  longer  in  his  3'outh  when  he  fled  to  Midian.  But  this 
statement  as  to  the  age  of  Moses  has  a  ver}-'  suspicious  look. 
We  shall  often  find  forty  used  as  a  round  number  to  signify 
a  longish  period .-  and  the  story  in  Exodus  says  distinctly,* 
^'  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  grew  up  that  he  went  out 

1  See  p.  236.  s  See  p.  232. 

•  Exodus  i.  11.  *  Exodus  vii.  7. 

*  Acts  vii.  30.  0  Exodus  ii.  11. 
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to  look  upon  his  brethren,  and  saw  an  Eg^^tian  strike  one  of 
his  kinsmen." 

When  we  examine  tlie  story  of  the  youth  of  Moses  closely, 
we  very  soon  see  that  it  is  a  legend.  Imagine  a  people  so 
powerful  as  to  excite  the  fear  of  the  Egyptians,  and  yet  only 
having  two  midwives,  who  were  oonsequently  in  a  position  to 
check  the  increase  of  the  whole  race  !  It  is  as  inconceivable 
as  the  order  to  drown  all  the  male  children.  It  is  evident  what 
gave  occasion  to  the  invention  of  the  story.  It  was  the  belief 
that  the  birth  of  a  great  man  must  be  marked  by  something 
extraordinary .  The  name  Moses,  too,  which  is  derived  Yrom 
a  Hebrew  word,  signifying  "  to  draw,"  played  an  important 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  story.  The  writt^r  fell  into  an 
obvious  mistake  in  making  the  I^gyptian  princess,  who  surel}' 
did  not  speak  Hebrew,  give  him  this  name.  Attempts  have 
therefore  been  made,  even  in  ancient  times,  to  show  that  the 
name  of  Moses  is  derived  from  two  Egyptian  woixis  which 
mean  "  water  "  and  *'  to  draw  ; "  but  even  if  this  were  possible 
it  would  simply  be  an  accidental  coincidence,  for  it  is  evidently 
the  Hebrew  woni  to  whicli  our  writer  refers  in  his  explanation 
of  the  name^. 

Although  he  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  eai'ly  days 
of  Moses,  yet  he  never  teUs  us  the  names  of  his  parents. 
They  were  evidently'  unknown  to  tradition.  The  "Book  of 
Origins," '  however,  calls  his  father  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath, 
the  son  of  Levi,  and  his  mother  Jochebod,  Amraiu's  aunt,  and 
a  daughter  of  Levi. 

Our  legend  contrasts  favorably  in  many  respects  with  the 
florid  description  of  the  youth  of  Moses  which  Joscphus  gives 
his  readers.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  much  he  has  to  tell 
us  about  it.  The  main  features  of  his  narrative  are  as  follows : 
The  Egyptian  king,  who  made  the  Hebrews  work  as  slaves 
because  his  own  people  were  lazy  and  were  jealous  of  the 
prosperity  of  these  strangers,  heard  a  prophecy  that  about  that 
rime  a  child  would  be  born  among  the  Hebrews  who  would 
humble  the  power  of  Egypt,  deliver  his  own  people,  and  be 
celebrated  all  over  the  world  for  his  wonderful  valor.  In  order 
to  prevent  its  coming  to  pass,  the  king  gave  orders  that  all 
the  Hebrew  boys  that  were  born  should  be  drowned,  and  for 
fear  the  babies  might  be  hidden  b}-  their  parents  he  ordered 
that  i^gyi»tian  midwives  should  attend  the  Hebrew  women. 
Now  when  Amram's  wife  was  expecting  to  become  a  mother, 
her  husband  prayed  to  God  for  help,  and  God  told  him  that 

1  Exodus  vi.  16,  18. 
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his  child  would  be  the  promised  deliverer.  When  the  baby 
was  born  its  parents  hid  it  for  three  months  ;  but  then  Amram 
began  to  be  afraid  that  he  might  be  found  out,  and  that  in 
that  oase  both  h<;  himself  and  the  child  would  be  killed,  and 
God's  promise  brought  to  nothing.  So  he  thought  it  better 
to  trust  entirely*  to  the  promise  rather  than  his  own  efforts  to 
hide  the  child,  for  God  would  doubtless  find  means  of  making 
gixyd  his  word. 

This  is  a  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  determi- 
nation to  defend  anybody's  conduct,  at  all  costs,  leads  a  man 
into  every  kind  of  obUquit)'.  What  we  call  the  result  of 
fear  becomes  with  Josephus  the  fruit  of  trust  in  God  !  It  is 
surely  nearer  the  mark  to  think  it  a  proof  of  faith  in  the  chiki's 
parents  that  they  did  venture  to  hide  him  for  three  months, 
and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  a  Christian  writer  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age.* 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Josephus. 

The  parents  of  Moses  now  laid  the  child  in  a  little  chest 
made  of  papyrus,  and  let  it  float  down  the  Nile  while  Miriam, 
tlieir  daughter,  followed  it  along  the  bank  to  see  where 
it  would  rest.  Thus  God  showed  how  i)0wcrle8S  is  all  the 
wisdom  of  man,  and  that  they  who  selfishly  attempt  the 
destruction  of  others  (referring,  no  doubt,  to  the  king) ,  fail 
in  their  eflTorts,  while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  run  into 
danger  in  obedience  to  God's  will,  are  rescued  from  it,  even 
against  all  hope.  For  Thermouthis,  the  king's  only  child, 
foand  the  little  one,  was  delighted  by  its  size  and  beauty, 
and  determined  to  keep  it  alive.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
Egyptian  women  laid  it  to  their  breasts.  It  would  not  let 
them  feed  it.  The  princess  and  her  attendants  were  at  a  loss 
what  to  do,  but  Miriam  came  up  and  said  that  the  Egyptian 
women  were  but  losing  their  labor,  thoiu^h  perhaps  the  child 
would  let  a  Hebrew  woman  feed  it.  On  this  Miriam  was 
commissioned  by  the  princess  to  go  and  find  a  Hebrew 
woman,  and  of  course  she  brought  her  mother. 

Now  the  Egyptians  call  water  ''mo,"  and  one  rescued 
"  ises,"  so  that  Moses  signifies  "  one  rescued  from  the  water." 
The  boy  grew  up  most  wonderfully,  excelling  all  around  him 
both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  so  beautiful  that  when  he 
was  three  years  old  people  stood  still  in  the  streets  to  look  at 
him,  and  so  fascinating  that  they  could  not  take  their  eyes 
off  him. 

Thermo'ithis,  who  had  no  children  of  her  own,  adopted 

^  Hebrews  xi.  23. 
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him,  and  presented  him  to  her  father,  begging  him  to  name 
him  as  his  successor  if  she  should  not  have  a  child  herself. 
The  king  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  to  please  his  daughter, 
pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and  playfully  set  the  crown  upon 
his  head.  But  Moses  flung  it  to  the  ground  and  trampled  on 
it.  This  seemed  a  bad  omen,  and  just  at  that  moment  came 
in  the  very  priest  who  had  prophesied  before  that  a  boy  would 
be  born  destined  to  rescue  the  Israelites  to  the  cost  of  the 
Egyptians.  He  cried  out,  *'  O  king !  this  is  the  child  !  Kill 
ii  on  the  spot."  But  Thermouthis  managed  to  save  him,  and 
educated  him  with  the  greatest  care,  and  had  him  taught  all 
the  sciences. 

When  Moses  was  grown  up  he  rendered  the  Egyptians  an 
important  service.  The  Ethiopians  had  made  an  inroad  upon 
them,  and  had  penetrated  as  far  as  IMemphis.  The  Egyptians 
were  at  their  wits*  end,  and  went  to  consult  their  gods,  who 
told  them  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  Hebrew,  whereupon  the 
king  requested  his  daughter  to  send  him  Moses.  She  con- 
sented, after  her  father  had  taken  an  oath  to  do  him  no  harm, 
and  reproachfully'  asked  the  priests  whether  they  were  not 
ashamed  of  calling  for  the  help  of  one  against  whose  life  they 
had  plotted.  Egj-ptians  and  Hebrews  alike  rejoiced,  though 
for  very  different  reasons,  that  Moses  had  been  chosen  as 
general;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  their  expectations,  but 
defeated  the  Ethiopians,  and  finally  married  Tharbis,  the 
daughter  of  their  king. 

But  when  the  Egyptians,  repajing  his  service  with  ingrati- 
tude, endeavored  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  he  fled  to  Midian, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  Reuel. 

Some  of  these  particulars  about  the  birth  and  youth  of 
Moses  are  evidently  invented  b}-  Josephus  himself,  while 
others  were  already  current  amongst  the  people  in  his  time. 
In  the  same  way  various  additions  to  the  Biblical  story  about 
Moses  are  to  be  found  in  other  writers,  both  Christian  and 
Jewish,  after  the  beginning  of  our  era.^ 

A  comparison  of  the  story  in  Exodus  with  this  account  of 
tlie  events  by  Josephus  is  altogether  favorable  to  the  former. 
Not  onl}  is  it  delightfully  simple,  while  the  other  is  gaudy  and 
OAerloaded,  but,  singularly  enough,  while  Josephus  praises 
Moses  extravagantly  for  his  wonderful  beaut}^  valor,  and  skill 
in  warfare,  deUghts  to  enlarge  on  his  fame  and  power,  and 
mentions  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  for  gaining  knowledge, 
he  omits  the  one  really  noble  feature  in  the  character  of  Moses 

1  E.g,,  Acts  vii.  23. 
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HS  sketched  in  Exodus.  For,  according  to  Josephus,  he  has 
to  flee  simply  because  the  king  is  afraid  of  him,  not  at  ail 
because  he  has  taken  the  part  of  his  unhappy  tribesmen. 
Worldly  men  place  a  high  value  upon  all  that  glitters,  upon 
all  earthlj'  greatness.  With  men  of  a  spiritual  type,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  highest  privileges  of  such  a  nature  do  not 
weigh  against  one  single  deed  of  virtue.  Worldly  men, 
therefore  delight  in  speaking  of  riches,  beauty,  and  honor. 
Spiritual  men  dwell  rather  upon  traits  of  moral  grandeur. 
Josephus  passes  over  both  the  courage  of  the  midwives  and 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Moses.  The  writer  of  Exodus,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  mentions  the  beauty  of  Moses  in  passing,  and 
fixes  our  attention  on  his  brilliant  prospects  only  in  so  far  as 
this  was  necessary^  to  show  us  how  much  he  sacrificed  for  his 
I>eople's  sake.  This  proves  that  he  knew  the  worth  of  moral 
greatness. 

But  are  we  to  praise  Moses  for  that  deed  of  violence? 
Did  he  not  commit  a  murder  when  he  slew  the  Egjptiaii ? 
and  must  we  ever  speak  of  such  an  action  with  approval  ? 
This  question  certainly'  never  entered  the  head  of  the 
writer  of  Exodus.  Murder  was  indeed  considered  a  sin  in 
Israel;  but  a  human  life  was  much  less  highly  prized  in 
ancient  times  than  is  now  the  case.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
considered  the  duty  of  the  relative  of  a  murdered  man  to 
exact  vengeance  for  him  with  his  own  hand  and  slay  his 
murderer,  no  one  would  dream  of  condenmiug  a  man  for 
leaping  to  the  rescue  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood  and  slaying 
a  stranger.  But  to  us,  who  have  learned  to  value  every 
human  life  so  highly,  the  question  does  arise  :  Is  the  action 
of  Moses  in  all  respects  worthy  of  ai)probation  ?  And  we  can- 
not but  answer :  No ;  a  murder  is  never  to  be  commended  ! 
The  end  never  justifies  the  means!  P>en  if  the  noblest 
motives  urge  a  man  to  strike  another  dead,  3'et,  if  his  con- 
science be  sound,  he  must  sooner  or  later  repent.  A  murder, 
even  if  no  human  Judge  can  punish  us ;  nay,  even  though 
half  the  world  should  rise  up  to  thank  us  for  it ;  a  murder, 
conjmitted  in  self-defence  or  to  rescue  a  neighbor,  still  con- 
taminates us  and  makes  us  unclean  in  the  sight  of  God.  But 
diere  are  circumstances  under  which  the  noble  impulses  of 
the  heart  can  only  speak  in  deeds  of  violence  or  even  blood- 
shed !  The  warrior  who,  burning  with  love  for  his  father- 
land, strikes  down  the  foe,  is  stained  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and,  if  he  has  a  feeling  heart,  he  shrinks  from  himself  in 
after  times  when  he  thinks  of  what  he  has  done.    Yet  he  s'cands 
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far,  far  above  the  coward,  earing  for  nothing  but  his  owe 
security,  who  sneaks  away  and  keeps  quiet,  leaving  his 
fatherland  to  its  fate.  In  the  same  way,  though  we  cannot 
commend  Moses  for  the  murder  he.  committed,  yet  the  feel- 
ings that  inspired  him  at  that  moment  do  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  dwells 
with  fine  perception  upon  this  point  when  he  says:*  "By 
faith  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called 
a  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season." 

Honor  to  the  man  who  takes  the  part  of  the  weak  —  who 
risks  his  own  interests  for  those  of  his  neighbor —  who  "  en- 
dures as  seeing  the  Invisible ! "  ^  While  he  loses  all  earthly 
reward  and  throws  away  a  crown,  he  gains  a  glory  greater 
than  the  treasures  of  Egypt. 


Chapter  II. 

MOSES  IN  MIDIAN. 

Ex.  ni.  1-IV.  28. 

THE  place  which  the  Israelite  biographers  of  Moses  called 
'*  the  land  of  Midian  "  lies,  in  all  probability,  south-east 
of  Horeb,  in  tlie  southern  portion  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
Ureck  geographers,  who  visited  these  regions  in  the  second 
century  before  Christ,  found,  on  the  shore  of  the  Elanite 
gulf,  a  grove  of  palm-trees  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water, 
valued  all  the  more  highly  on  account  of  thii  dryness  of  the 
country  round.  The  office  of  priest  at  the  sacred  grove  waa 
filled  by  a  man  and  woman,  who  were  clothed  in  the  hides  of 
animals,  ate  the  fruit  of  the  ])alms,  and  slept  in  huts  built 
upon  the  trunks  of  the  tixies,  for  fear  of  beasts  of  prey.  They 
were  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  for  Ufe,  and  knew  by  tra- 
dition that  their  ancestors  had  filled  the  same  office  time  out 
of  mind.  A  great  feast  was  celebrated  in  the  grove  every 
five  years,  and  on  these  occasions  well-fed  camels  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods,  and  the  frequenters  of  the  festival  took 
irater  home  with  them  fVom  the  well,  believing  it  to  possess 
1  Hebrews  zi.  94,  36.  «  Hebrews  zi.  9T. 
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healing  powers.  To  this  very  day  there  is  a  harbor  in  the 
neighborhood  called  ^^  the  harbor  of  the  well,"  near  which  may 
still  be  seen  a  well  and  an  old  llinereal  monument  which 
the  Bedouins  and  sea-men  hold  in  high  honor,  and  to  which 
they  make  all  kinds  of  offerings.  Here  we  imagine  Reuei, 
^^  the  priest  of  Midian,"  as  he  is  always  called,  to  have  dwelt. 
The  name  Reuel,  however,  only  occurs  twice. ^  Everj-where 
else  that  of  Jether  or  Jethro  is  substituted.  Perhaps  this 
was  originally  a  title  signifying  *'  chief"  or  something  of  the 
kind,  and  has  been  taken  for  a  proper  name  by  mistake. 

We  are  not  told  by  the  narrators  in  Exodus  how  long 
Moses  dwelt  in  Midian ;  but  they  give  us  a  detailed  account 
of  the  close  of  his  sojourn  there.     It  runs  as  follows :  — 

Moses  used  to  tend  the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law  Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian  ;  and  once,  when  he  was  pasturing  them 
near  Horeb,  the  mountain  of  God,  he  witnessed  a  most 
extraordinary  sight.  He  saw  a  bramble-bush  all  in  flames, 
but  however  fiercely  the  fire  burned,  the  sprays  and  leaves  of 
the  bush  were  not  consumed.  80  strange  a  sight  drew  Moses 
to  the  spot,  to  tr}'  to  find  out  how  it  was  that  the  shrub  was 
not  destroyed ;  but,  prepared  as  he  was  for  something  out  of 
the  common  course  of  events,  he  was  far  from  thinking  of 
any  such  glorious  revelation  as  he  was  actually  to  receive. 
For  the  fiery  glow  was  nothing  less  than  the  token  of  Yah- 
weh's  presence;  and  when  the  deit}'^  perceived  that  Moses 
turned  aside  to  the  flame,  he  cried  out  to  him:  ^^  Moses! 
Moses  !  "  Filled  with  amazement  and  awe,  Moses  stood  still, 
and,  declanng  his  readiness  to  receive  the  message  of  the 
deity,  answered :  *'  Here  am  I !  "  ''  Come  not  nearer,"  was 
the  command,  "and  take  your  sandals  from  off  your  feet; 
for  the  spot  whereon  you  stand  is  holy  ground." 

With  naked  feet,  Moses  stood  still  to  listen,  and  veiled  Ids 
face  in  terror  lest  he  should  see  the  deity  with  whom  he 
spoke.  His  heart  trembled  when  he  hoard  the  words:  "I 
am  the  god  of  your  forefathers,  the  god  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob."  He  waited  in  reverential  silence  for  what 
should  follow,  and  Yahweh's  voice  was  heard  again :  "I  have 
seen  the  misery  of  my  people  that  is  in  Egypt,  and  have 
h<*.ard  its  cry  because  it  is  oppressed.  I  know  how  great  are 
its  sufferings.  Therefore  I  have  come  down  to  deliver  it  fVom 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  lead  it  to  a  good  and  ample 
land  overflowing  with  milk  and  hone3%  the  dwelling-place  of 
ibe  tribes  of  Canaan.  Come,  then,  I  have  chosen  yon  as 
»  E^<»du9  ii.  18.    Numbers  x.  29. 
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tny  messenger  to  Pharaoh.  60 !  and  deliver  my  people  fVom 
Egypt." 

Deeply  couscious  of  his  own  weakness,  Moses  was  amazed 
and  bewildered  by  this  command,  and  answered:  ^^Lord! 
who  am  I  that  I  should  have  power  to  do  this  thing?"  But 
the  answer  came  back :  "I  will  be  with  you.  When  you  have 
brought  the  people  out  of  Eg3'pt  you  shall  worship  me  upon  this 
same  mountain.     Such  is  the  proof  that  it  is  I  who  send  you." 

Moses  now  began  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  trust 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him,  and  to  weigh  its  diflQculties. 
'*  When  I  go  to  the  Israelites,"  he  said  in  reply  to  the  deity 
that  addressed  him,  ^^  and  declare  that  the  god  of  their 
fathers  has  sent  me  to  them,  then  they  will  say  to  me, 
'  what  is  the  name  of  the  god  who  spoke  to  j^ou?'"  Then 
God  answered,  ^'  I  am  what  I  am.  Tell  the  Israelites  that 
Yahweh,  the  god  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  has  sent 
you  to  them.  By  this  name  I  will  be  addressed  to  all  eter- 
nity. Go,  then  !  call  the  elders  of  the  people  together,  and 
tell  them  that  Yahweh,  the  god  of  the  patriarchs,  has  looked 
upon  them,  and  uix)n  all  they  have  had  to  endure  in  Egypt. 
Promise  them  that  you  will  deliver  them  from  the  oppression 
of  Egypt,  and  lead  them  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanites.  And 
if  they  give  heed  to  j'our  words  j'Ou  must  go  together  to 
the  king  of  Eg3'pt,  and  say  to  him  that  Yahweh,  the  god  of 
the  Hebrews,  has  met  you,  and  that  you  desire  to  go  three 
days'  Journey  into  the  desert  to  make  saciifices  to  him.  I 
know  full  well,"  continued  Yahweh,  ^^  that  the  Eg^^tian  king 
wiU  not  freely  grant  the  request,  but  I  shall  afflict  his  land 
with  many  fearful  plagues,  which  you  will  see,  until  he  is 
forced  to  let  you  go.  And  then  I  shall  make  the  Eg.^'ptians 
feel  kindly  towards  m.v  people,  so  as  not  to  let  them  leave 
the  land  in  ))overty ;  for  the  Hebrew  women  must  ask  their 
neighbors  for  gold  and  silver  cups  and  vessels,  and  for  pre- 
cious garments,  and  you  must  load  youi  sons  and  daughters 
with  them,  and  so  plunder  Egypt." 

But  Moses  was  not  yet  silenced.  '^ Lord  I"  he  said, 
^^  what  must  I  do  if  the  Israelites  will  not  believe  that  Yah- 
weh has  revealed  himself  to  me?"  This  difficulty,  like  the 
others,  was  removed  by  the  deity.  He  commanded  Moses  to 
throw  down  upon  the  ground  the  shepherd's  staff  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  then  he  changed  it  into  a  serpent, 
from  which  Moses  fled  in  terror,  but  when  he  seized  it  by 
the  tail  it  changed  back  again  into  a  stick.  Then  Yahweh 
made  him  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  when  he  drew  it 
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out  it  was  white  as  snow  with  leprosy,  and  afbei-wards  it  was 
restored  to  health  again.  If  his  tribesmen  would  not  believe 
that  the  god  of  their  fathers  had  appeared  to  him,  he  was  to 
oonvince  them  by  showing  them  these  two  wonders.  If  this 
wa»  not  enough,  he  was  to  pour  some  of  the  Nile  water  uix>n 
the  bank,  and  it  would  turn  to  blood. 

StiU  Moses  had  a  difficulty.  ''  Lord ! "  he  said,  "  I  have 
not  the  gilt  of  speech ;  I  never  bad  it,  and  I  have  not  received 
it  by  thy  speaking  to  me."  But  tliis  was  of  no  account  with 
Yahweh.  ''  Who  gave  a  mouth  to  man? "  he  asked  the  hesi- 
tating shepherd ;  *•  ^  who  makes  men  dumb  or  deaf?  who  causes 
them  to  see  or  to  be  bUnd?  Is  it  not  I,  Yahweh?  Go,  then, 
I  will  be  with  you,  and  will  teach  you  what  you  must  say." 

Moses  had  now  no  further  difficulty  to  urge ;  but  yet  he 
shrank  from  the  task  —  it  was  so  hard.  "Nay,  Lord,"  he 
cried,  *'  do  but  send  some  other ! "  Then  Yahweh  answered 
in  a  voice  of  anger :  ' '  Is  not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother  ? 
I  know  that  he  is  eloquent.  He  will  come  to  meet  3'ou  and  will 
rejoice  when  he  sees  you.  You  must  put  the  words  into  his 
mouth,  and  I  will  help  you  both,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Aaron  shall  speak  to  the  people  for  you,  and  serve  as  it  were  for 
your  mouthpiece.     Go !  and  take  your  magic  staff  with  you." 

Then  Moses  went  to  Jethro,  and  asked  him .  to  let  him  go 
back  to  Egypt,  to  see  whether  his  relatives  were  still  alive. 
When  he  had  received  permission  he  began  his  jouiuey.  On 
the  way,  Yahweh  said  to  him :  **  Remember  to  do  all  the 
wonders,  for  which  I  have  given  you  the  power,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Pharaoh.  But  it  will  be  all  in  vain,  for  I  shall 
harden  his  heart,  and  he  will  refuse  to  let  the  people  go. 
Then  you  must  saj'  to  him :  Thus  sa)'s  Yahweh  — '  Israel  is 
my  son,  mj-  firetborn.  Let  m}-  son  go,  that  he  may  serve 
me.     If  you  refuse  to  do  it,  I  will  sla^^  jour  eldest  son.* " 

Meanwhile  Yahweh  had  appeared  to  Aaron  also,  and  had 
commanded  him  to  go  out  from  Egypt  to  meet  Moses  in  the 
desert.  At  the  mount  of  God  he  met  him,  and  joyfully  em- 
braced and  greeted  him.  Moses  told  his  brother  what  Yahweh 
had  commanded  him,  and  what  wonders  he  could  perform. 
Then  they  went  to  Egypt  together. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  story  is  somewhat  prolix, 
though,  as  given  above,  it  has  been  freed  from  several  repe- 
titions which  make  the  original  still  more  so.  It  is  obvious, 
from  many  passages  in  the  story,  that  it  has  been  put  together 
flx>m  various  sources ;  and  this  comes  out  with  speciikl  clear- 
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nes6  towards  the  end,  where,  after  Moses  has  already  got 
leave  from  Jethro  to  retam  to  Egypt,  the  following  woida, 
strangely  enough,  occur:  ^^And  Yahweh  said  to  Moses  in 
Midian,  'Go!  return  to  £^ypt.  For  all  who  sought  your 
life  are  dead.'  Then  Moses  returned  to  Egypt,  t^dng  his 
wife  and  his  sons  with  him,  upon  an  ass,  with  the  staff  of  God 
in  his  hand."  This  is  evidently  part  of  a  story  in  which  Moses 
\fi  first  called  to  deliver  Israel,  when  he  is  already  in  Eg3rpt, 
as  we  afterwards  read.  In  the  early  chapters  in  Exodus,  in 
fact,  besides  the  account  taken  from  the  '*■  Book  of  Origins,'* 
which  knows  nothing  of  the  abode  of  Moses  in  Midian,^  we 
have  two  other  stories  agreeing  in  the  main,  yet  differing  fh>m 
each  other  in  special  detdls,  which  have  been  completely  mixed 
up  together. 

In  one  important  point  they  disagree;  for  while  the  one 
calls  Yahweh  the  god  of  the  patriarchs,  the  other  represents 
this  name  of  God  as  being  revealed  to  Moses  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.  We  shall  speak  hereafter  of  the  origin  of 
the  worship  of  Yahweh,  and  at  present  need  only  make  a  few 
remarks  as  to  the  pronunciation  and  signification  of  the  name.'^ 
At  first  sight  it  seems  incredible  that  the  Israelites  themselves 
should  hiive  forgotten  how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  their  god. 
In  reality,  however,  it  is  very  easily  explained.  In  ancient 
times  they  only  wrote  the  consonants  of  their  words  in  inscrip- 
tions and  books,  and  so  expressed  the  name  of  (rod  by  the 
letters  Y  H  W  H.  Now  every  Israelite  knew  quite  well  how 
to  pronounce  these  letters  ;  but  after  the  captivity  thoy  began 
to  entertnin  a  KU)>er8titiou8  fear  of  this  holy  name,  and  to  avoid 
)>ix>nouncing  it,  until  at  last  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to  utter 
it.  In  reading  Holy  Scripture  therefore  they  generally  sub- 
stituted Adonat  'Mord,"  but  sometimes  Klohim  ''god,"  for 
this  name.  Now  when  the  Jewish  scholara  of  a  hiter  age 
added  the  vowels  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  for  fear  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Hebrew  should  be  gradually  lost,  they  added  the 
V4>wels  of  these  words  Adonai  or  Khhim  to  the  consonants 
Y  H  W  H,  so  that  Yehowah  or  Yehowih  api^acrs  to  be  written. 
As  the  first  of  these  foiins  occurs  by  fur  the  most  frequently, 
the  name  Jehovah  has  come  into  use,  —  sunpl^'  through  the 
affectation  of  half-educated  students,  —  though  hardly  a  single 
translation  of  repute  has  committed  the  blunder.* 

There  is  no  Jewish  tradition,  therefore,  as  to  the  pronunda- 

I  Exodus  i.  1-12,  ii.  23-25,  vi.  1-24.  2  See  p.  18. 

•  Perhaps  our  own  *' Authorized  Version,"  in  wliicn  "Jehovah"  oocun  a  fin 
Is  the  only  exception.    See  p.  18,  note. 
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tion  of  the  proper  name  of  Israel's  god.  But  at  a  time  when 
the  Israelites  were  still  in  the  habit  of  pronouncing  it,  it  was 
picked  up  by  certain  foreigners,  and  therefore  occurs  in  a 
few  Phcenidan  and  Greek  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions, 
together  with  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language,  show  that 
something  like  Tahweh  must  have  been  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name  ?  The  writer  of  Exodus 
iii.  14,  attempts  an  explanation,  and  finds  the  word  '*I  am" 
in  it ;  but  the  glimpses  we  get  of  the  knowledge  of  languages 
possessed  by  the  old  Israefites  inspire  us  ^ith  no  great  confi- 
dence in  their  derivations ;  for,  as  observed  already,^  the  ex- 
planations of  names  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Genesis,  for 
example,  are  almost  all  wrong,  and  are  evidentl}"  invented  just 
to  suit  the  sound.  So,  too,  in  this  case  the  interpretation  is  in 
all  probability  a  mistake.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  for  Yahweh 
to  mean  "  I  am"  or  even  "  he  is,"  though  the  real  explanation 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  translation  "  He  makes  to  be  "  or  "  The  Creator , " 
and  it  is  much  easier  to  believe  that  the  ancient  Israelites  ex- 
pressed this  idea  in  the  name  of  their  god,  rather  than  tlie 
philosophical  conception  "  he  who  is."  The  use  of  such  an  ex- 
alted name  appears  especially  incongruous  in  an  age  when  iia 
yet  the  recognition  of  God's  unity  was  not  even  thought  of. 

In  speaking  of  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, we  noticed*  the  wonderful  inconsistencies  in  the  idea  of 
Yahweh  which  the  writer  had  formed.  In  some  respects  he 
was  a  very  exalted  being,  but  in  others  he  stood  but  little 
above  mankind.  Just  the  same  thing  is  apparent  here,  and 
very  naturally,  since  it  is  probably  the  work  of  the  same  writer 
tliat  we  have  before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  Yahweh  is  a  mighty 
god.  He  makes  man  deaf  and  dumb,  or  he  gives  him  the 
power  of  speech.  He  makes  him  blind,  or  causes  him  to  see. 
He  rules  the  powers  of  Nature  and  can  help  his  seiTant,  so  that 
Pharaoh  is  compelled  to  let  Israel,  Yahweh's  eldest  son,"  de- 
part. On  the  other  hand,  this  same  Yahweh  reveals  himself 
in  a  burning  bramble-bush,  which  is,  accordingly,  regarded  as 
his  dwelling-place.*  Once,  it  is  true,  instead  of  mentioning 
Yahweh,  the  writer  speaks  of  his  angel,*  as  if  he  meant  that  it 
was  not  the  deity  himself,  but  only  one  of  his  messengers,  that 
was  manifesting  himself.     But  everywhere  else  Yahweh  him- 

.     1  See  p.  57.  «  See  p.  137. 

*  Compare  Hosea  zi.  1.  ^  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  16. 

*  £xoaa8  iii.  2. 
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self  is  introduced  as  speaking ;  and  Moses,  too,  veils  his  face 
so  as  not  to  see  God.  It  is  easier,  however,  to  forgive  the 
writer  his  narrow  conception  of  Yahweh  than  the  low  standard 
of  honor  which  he  attributes  to  him.  Here  we  have  another 
proof  that  the  ancient  Israelites  were  not  very  particular  about 
speaking  tlie  truth  or  keeping  faith.  Yahweh  commands  Mo- 
ses to  ask  Pharaoh's  leave  for  the  Hebrews  to  go  three  days* 
journey  into  the  desert  to  do  honor  to  their  god,  while  his  real 
intention  is  to  take  them  away  from  Egj'pt  for  good.  At  the 
same  time  he  shows  Moses  how  to  plunder  the  land  of  bondage ; 
every  Hebi*ew  woman  is  to  ask  her  neighbors  to  lend  her  gold, 
silver,  and  apparel,  and  Yahweh  is  to  incline  the  Egyptians  to 
treat  the  request  favorably.  Actions  for  which  we  have  no 
names  except  l}ing  and  stealing  are  here  attributed  to  Yahweh. 
We  cannot  be  surprised,  then,  that  the  writer  tells  us,  vntiiout 
a  word  of  disapproval,  how  Moses  deceived  his  father-in-law 
by  telling  him  that  his  object  in  wishing  to  go  to  Egypt  was  to 
see  whether  his  relatives  were  still  alive. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  show  us  how  Moseu 
had  been  called  by  Yahweh  to  deliver  Israel  from  Egypt, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  carries  it  out  shows  that  he  un- 
derstood what  is  meant  by  being  called  of  God,  and  so  had 
something  of  the  spirit  of  a  prophet  in  him. '  Let  us  distin- 
guish clearly  between  the  form  and  the  substance  of  his  story, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  attach  its  true  value  to  what  he  tells 
us.  The  form  —  a  long  conversation  between  Yahweh  and 
Moses  —  seems  strange  to  us ;  but  it  appears  that  the  prophets 
and  their  pious  contemporaries  found  nothing  extraordinary,  or, 
at  least,  nothing  impossible,  in  it.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
good  men  in  ancient  times  never  reaUy  held  such  conversations, 
any  more  than  we  do  so  now  ;  but  when  they  looked  back  upon 
their  inward  experience,  the  conflict  between  their  carnal  and 
their  spiritual  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  between  flesh  and 
blood  on  the  one  hand  and  God*s  voice  in  their  heart  on  the 
other,  took  this  form,  almost  without  their  knowing  it.  Thus, 
where  we  should  speak  of  83'mpath3'  and  the  sense  of  duty  urg- 
ing us  to  action,  and  of  fear  of  men  and  slothfulness  of  spirit 
drawing  us  back  from  it,  or  of  the  vacillation  caused  by  inward 
conflicts,  an  Israelite  prophet  would  speak  of  a  conversation 
between  God  on  the  one  hand  and  the  man  who  was  chosen  to 
ftilfil  some  task  of  God  on  the  other. 

Let  us  endeavor,  then,  to  realize  the  writer's  thoughts 
fibout  Moses  in  Midian. 
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An  exile,  fleeing  for  hiw  life,  he  had  found  in  the  desert 
more  than  a  place  of  refuge  and  security ;  he  had  found  an- 
other home.  Wife  and  childien  held  him  fast  to  Reuefs 
country.  An  occupation  after  his  own  heart,  the  honored 
and  ancestral  task  of  pastuiiug  sheep,  wa^;  open  to  him. 
Wh}-  then  should  he  cast  another  thought  towards  that  land  of 
Egypt  where  his  tribesmen  were  suffering,  it  is  true,  but  only 
by  their  own  fault,  and  where  his  brave  deed  had  waked  no 
€cbo?  They  were  slaves  indeed,  but  did  they  not  deserve 
their  fate  ?  And  yet  his  heart  would  burn  within  him  when 
he  thought  of  them.  Were  they  to  be  left  there  for  ever  to 
groan  beneath  the  yoke,  until  they  sank  exhausted  b}*  their 
toil  ?  It  could  not,  it  should  not  be !  But  3'et  what  9.  hope- 
less task  to  attempt  their  deliverance  ?  In  the  first  place  the 
people  themselves  would  have  to  be  roused  from  their  leth- 
arg}',  the  thirst  for  freedom  wakened  within  them,  courage  to 
risk  a  i'el)ellion  stirred  in  their  hearts,  a  host  of  difficulties 
overcome.  And  then  the  struggle  with  the  ruler  of  Egjpt 
would  begin,  for  most  certainly  he  would  not  let  his  slaves 
escape  if  he  could  help  it.  Who  was  there  that  could  do  &11 
this?  Who  was  appointed  to  undertake  the  task?  "You 
yourself,"  said  a  voice  within.  But  he  drew  back  from  the 
task  in  fear.  He ?  No.  It  was  utterly  beyond  his  power.  — 
But  it  was  vain  to  excuse  himself.  The  impulse  that  urged  him 
on  was  too  mightj^^  for  him,  and  all  his  difficulties  were  bonie 
down  by  it  at  last.  He  perceived  more  and  more  clearly  that 
it  was  a  god  who  urged  him  on.  Who  was  this  god  ?  How 
could  he  doubt  that  it  was  the  god  of  his  fathers,  mightier 
than  all  others,  Yahweh  !  In  his  name  he  would  call  upon  the 
Hebrews  to  rise.  He  could  bow  the  heads  of  the  Eg^'ptian 
gods.  If  the  Hebrews  would  put  their  tnist  in  Yahweh,  then 
he  both  would  and  could  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
Pharaoh. 

Horeb  was  a  holy  mountain,  where  the  gods  appeared  to 
men.  Upon  this  saci-cd  spot,  this  place  of  revelations,  the 
last  struggle  took  place  in  the  mind  of  Moses.  "  Go,"  said 
the  voice  of  God,  "  release  Israel !  "  '^  What  is  thy  name, 
0  Lord  of  this  mountain?"  "My  name  is  Yahweh.  To 
me  you  shall  offer  worship  here  when  you  have  rescued  your 
people,  and  are  on  the  way  to  the  fertile  Canaan."  But  will 
the  Israelites  be  ready  to  hear  me  ?  Will  not  tlieir  spirit  be 
crashed  by  oppression?  —  Yahweh  wiU  reveal  his  might  to 
them.  He  can  do  wondrous  things. — Ami  the  right  man 
after  all?    I  have  no  eloquence !  — I  must  do  it !     Help  wiU 
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come  to  me.  Aaron  will  stand  by  me.  —  I  dare  not.  —  Yahweh 
will  help  me  and  teach  me.     I  must.     To  work,  then ! 

Resolved  to  undertake  the  giant  task,  Moses  returned  to 
his  home.  But  none  must  know  what  was  going  on  in  his 
heart,  and  what  far-spreading  plans  had  come  to  maturity 
within  him.  For  if  they  knew,  would  not  those  dear  to  him 
keep  him  back,  or,  at  least,  make  the  struggle  harder  for  him  ? 
He  had  fought  with  himself,  but  he  evaded  the  conflict  with 
his  friends.  ''  Let  me  go  to  Egypt,"  he  said  to  his  father- 
in-law  ;  '*  1  long  to  know  whether  m^'  relatives  are  still  ahve/' 
Rcuel  let  him  go,  never  dreaming  what  dangerous  schemes 
his  son-in-law  had  framed. 

On  his  journey  the  old  difficulties  came  into  his  mind  afresh. 
I'haraoh  will  oi)pose  him,  that  at  least  is  certain.  So  be  it. 
He  fears  him  not.  But  will  he  really  succeed  ?  will  he  deliver 
Israel?  How!  Will  not  Yahweh's  might  be  too  great  for 
Pharaoh  ?  Yes  !  He  will  compel  him  to  give  way.  Force  will 
be  met  by  force.     Courage,  then  !     Yahweh  is  the  strongest ! 

When  he  met  his  brother  at  Horeb,  he  told  him  his  plans, 
and  inspired  him  with  courage  to  undertake  the  work.  His 
doubts  were  vanquished.     Full  of  faith  Moses  began  his  work. 

Reader !  do  ,you  know  the  meaning  of  this  calling  and  this 
strife  ?  If  not,  (lod  grant  that  you  may  soon  learn  it !  There 
are  many  men  who  never  understand  it.  Sorrow  is  in  the 
world,  but  they  feel  no  impulse  to  relieve  it.  Sin  spreads 
havoc  round  them,  but  thej'  are  fired  b}'  no  indignation. 
Their  life  is  altogether  worldly,  spiritually  the^-  are  insensate 
and  dead  !  But  if  you  truly  know  and  honor  God,  there  is  a 
work  set  apart  for  you  individually  —  a  work  in  delivering  the 
wretched,  in  fighting  against  every  kind  of  misery  —  a  work 
in  which  j'ou  must  defy  the  wicked  world  fearlessly'  as  Moses 
f&wd  Pharaoh.  You  will  not  be  left  in  ignorance  as  to  what 
this  work  ma}'  be. 

When  such  a  noble  task  invites  you,  and  yet  seems  too 
hard  for  you,  because  of  all  the  sacrifices  it  demands,  you  hesi- 
tate, and  flesh  and  blood  or}'  out  against  it,  and  you  say,  ''*'  I 
cannot,  I  dare  not." 

Alas !  too  often,  when  noble  thoughts  well  up  in  a  heai^ 
that  is  waim  towards  man  and  waim  towards  God,  this  ^^  daie 
not"  is  the  end. 

Blessed  are  we  if  the  good  impulse  is  stronger  within  us 
than  fear  or  sloth,  so  that  the  voice  of  God,  "  Thou  must, "  is 
vicV)jrious  in  the  mental  strife ! 
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Ex.  IV.  2^X1.  10. 

AFTER  the  necessary  consultations  —  so  says  one  of  the 
oldest  writers  —  the  two  noble  brothers,  whom  Yahweb 
had  chosen  for  the  great  work,  went  on  their  way  from  Horeb 
to  Egypt.  When  they  had  reached  their  destination  they 
called  all  the  elders  of  the  sons  of  Israel  together,  and  in 
their  presence  performed  the  wonders  which  Yahweh  had 
given  them  power  to  do.  The  staff  became  a  serpent,  and 
then  tamed  back  into  a  staff  again ;  and  Moses'  hand  became 
leprous,  and  then  recovered  its  healthy  hue.  How  could  the 
people  withhold  their  faith  from  men  who  gave  such  clear 
proofs  that  Yahweh  had  seen  the  misery  of  his  people  and 
had  come  to  visit  them  !  All  that  were  present  bowed  down 
in  reverance.     The  leaders  could  reckon  on  their  support. 

And  now  the  perilous  task  was  begun !  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  to  the  king  to  make  the  demand  upon  which  so  much 
depended.  '*  Yahweh,"  they  said,  *'  the  god  of  Israel,  sends 
you  this  message  :  '  I^et  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a 
festival  in  my  honor  in  the  desert!'"  These  bold  words 
caused  the  piince  no  little  amazement  and  indignation. 

"  Who  is  Yahweh,  that  I  should  obey  his  command?"  said 
he.  "I  know  not  such  a  god ;  and  I  will  never  let  Israel 
go."  Undaunted  by  this  rough  reftisal,  the  valiant  brothers 
answered :  "  Yahweh  is  the  god  of  the  Hebrews.  He  has 
appeared  to  us.  Let  us  go  three  days'  journey  into  the 
desert,  then,  and  worship  him  there.  If  we  do  not,  some 
plague  of  sickness  or  of  war  may  befall  us."  But  Egypt's 
ruler  would  not  listen  to  them  any  longer,  and  exclaimed . 
'*  See  how  you  make  the  people  hate  their  tasks  !  Begone  . 
Set  to  work  again,  instead  of  making  your  people  idle." 

So  the  first  step  which  Moses  and  Aaron  had  taken  ou 
behalf  of  their  people  had  not  brought  them  any  nearer  to 
the  end  they  so  fervently  desired.  Nay,  they  even  seemed 
to  be  further  fh)m  it  than  ever ;  for,  in  a  burst  of  passion, 
Pharaoh  commanded  the  overseers  of  the  Hebrews  to  give  up 
providing  the  straw  that  the  laborers  had  to  mix  with  the 
clay  in  making  bricks,  and  yet  to  require  the  same  amount 
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of  work  from  them  as  before.  ''The}-  arc  laz}-,"  he  said, 
"  they  have  too  much  time  on  their  hands,  and  so  the}^  crj 
out,  '  Let  us  hold  a  religious  festival !  *  They  must  have 
more  work  given  them,  and  then  the}*  will  have  enough  to 
do  without  listening  to  nonsense  of  this  kind.*' 

The  unhappy  Hebrews,  so  sorely  oppressed  already,  now 
learned  that  still  heavier  sendoes  were  required  of  them. 
With  bitter  complaints,  but  urged  on  by  fear  of  punish- 
ment, they  spread  all  over  E^pt  in  search  of  stubble, 
to  serve  instead  of  straw  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks. 
Meanwhile  they  were  to  make  the  same  number  of  brides  as 
before.  It  could  not  be  done.  Their  oppressors  had  demanded 
impossibilities  of  them.  The  first  to  suffer  were  the  Hebrew 
overseers  that  the  Egyptian  drivers  had  set  over  their  tribes- 
men, and  made  responsible  for  the  work  of  those  under  them. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  felt  the  lash  of  their  masters. 
Still  they  hoped  that  this  iniquitous  conduct  was  not  approved 
of  by  the  king,  and  so  they  appealed  to  him.  But  he  dis- 
missed them  in  bitter  scorn.  "  You  are  a  pack  of  sluggards,'' 
said  the  prince.  "  That 's  all  that  your  '  sacrifices  to  Yahweh ' 
mean.  Work  !  I  say,  work  !  You  shaU  have  no  straw  given 
you,  and  you  must  bring  up  the  full  number  of  bricks."  In 
bitterness  of  soul  the  Hebrew  overseers  left  the  palace.  They 
were  to  go  to  their  tribesmen  and  tell  them  that  the  cruel 
decree  was  irrevocable  1  At  the  entrance  they  found  Moses 
and  Aaron  waiting  to  hear  whether  the  statement  of  their 
grievances  had  been  favorably  received.  Need  we  wonder 
that  they  looked  upon  the  two  brothera  with  no  ftiendly 
eyes  —  that  they  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and  reproached 
them  with  having  caused  the  increase  of  their  burdens  ?  No ; 
we  need  not  be  surprised,  for  people  are  generally  inclined  to 
consider  the  results  of  any  efforts  made  to  help  them  rather 
than  the  good  intentions  with  which  they  are  made  ;  we  need 
not  be  surprised,  for  when  people  are  angry,  or  in  trouble,  or 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  they  are  glad  enough  to  have  some  one 
njwn  whom  to  vent  their  ill-temper.  But,  however  easy  ijo 
understand,  their  conduct  was  not  right;  and  it  was  ver}' 
hard  for  Moses  to  bear. 

What  a  tumult  there  nmst  have  been  in  his  heart !  Were 
not  the  reproaches  which  these  poor  creatures  launched 
against  him,  in  their  bitter  disappointment,  but  too  well  jus- 
tified ?  What  good  had  all  his  agitation  done  them  ?  None 
at  all.  Their  yoke  was  even  heavier  than  before.  In  doubt 
«nd  sadness  Moses  turned  to  his  god.     ''  Yahweh,"  said  he. 
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**  what  wilt  thou  do !  Why  is  this  people  so  tortured?  Wh\ 
have  I  been  seut  here?  Ever  since  I  went  to  Pharaoh,  to 
speak  to  him  in  thy  name,  he  has  persecuted  this  people, 
and  thou  hast  not  delivered  them."  And  Yahweh  answered 
his  complaint :  "Now  you  shall  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pha- 
raoh; for  he  shall  let  the  people  depart  with  a  high  hand. 
Ay !  he  shall  chase  them  out  of  his  countr}'.  Go,  to-mon'ow, 
early,  to  the  king,  as  he  comes  out  to  examine  the  water-level 
in  the  river.  Stand  over  against  him  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  with  your  magic  staff  in  your  hand,  and  denounce 
my  judgments  upon  him." 

Obedient  to  the  divine  command,  Moses  appeared  before 
the  king,  and  said  to  him ;  "  O  prince !  Yahweh,  the  god  of 
the  Hebrews,  sent  me  to  you  before  to  command  you  to  set 
his  people  free,  that  they  might  serve  him  in  the  desert.  But 
you  have  persisted  in  your  (Ssobedience.  Now  Yahweh  tells 
you  by  my  mouth  that  you  shall  behold  his  might ;  for  as 
soon  as  I  strike  the  water  of  the  Nile  with  this  staff  it  will 
turn  into  blood."  No  sooner  said  than  done.  He  stnick  the 
water  with  his  staff,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all  beholders, 
it  was  turned  into  blood,  so  that  it  became  undrinkable  and 
the  fish  died  in  it.  But  the  tyrant  did  not  trouble  himself 
about  it  in  the  least. 

In  seven  days  Moses  was  again  commanded  by  Yahweh 
to  punish  the  king  for  his  obstinac}'.  A  wave  of  the  magic 
staff,  and  the  land  swarmed  with  frogs,  until  the  very  beds 
and  baking  troughs  were  polluted  by  them.  The  king  was 
fairly  frightened  at  last,  and  promised  to  give  the  people 
leave  to  hold  the  festival  they  desired,  if  only  Moses  would 
pray  Yahweh  to  make  this  plague  cease.  Moses  agreed,  and 
allowed  Pharaoh  himself  to  fix  the  time  at  which  the  prayer 
should  be  offered  ;  and,  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  plague 
was  sent  by  Yahweh,  the  frogs  were  to  disappear  from  the 
lai.d  at  the  time  appointed,  and  only  to  remain  in  the  Nile. 
"Do  it  to-morrow  !  "  said  the  teiTified  prince.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  Moses  called  upon  Yahweh,  the  creatures 
^ddenl}'  died  by  thousands,  and  the  country  was  soon  rid  of 
them  I  except  that  an  unbearable  stench  rose  from  the  rotting 
bodies  of  the  frogs  that  lay  about  in  heaps  everywhere.  But 
as  soon  as  the  rod  was  taken  from  his  back,  Pharaoh  forgot 
the  fledging  and  broke  his  word,  as,  indeed,  Yahweh  had 
foretold  would  be  the  case. 

Then  followed  another  plague,  of  which  the  king  was 
again   forewarned.     Innumerable  hosts  of  files  anno^^ed  the 
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Egyptians  to  such  a  degree  that  Pharaoh  sent  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  once  more.  '*  Celebrate  your  festival  here  in  this 
country,"  he  said  to  them.  *'  Impossible!"  was  the  reply; 
^^  our  religious  usages  are  so  utterly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
P^yptians  that  they  would  stone  us  if  they  witnessed  them. 
No ;  we  must  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wildernesi^,  as 
Yahweh  has  commanded  us."  "So  be  it,  then,"  said  the 
king,  assenting  to  their  request;  "  but  you  must  not  go  too 
far.  Now  pra}'  for  me."  Moses  promised  to  do  so,  after 
giving  the  king  a  sharp  waraing  tliat  he  had  better  not  break 
liis  word  again.  At  his  prayer  the  plague  ceased.  But 
Pharaoh  became  obstinate  once  more. 

This  time  Yahweh  had  shown  clearly  enough  why  he  had 
sent  the  calamity ;  for  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  Israel- 
ites dwelt,  had  been  spared  its  visitation.  This  was  again 
the  case  when  he  made  Pharaoh  feel  his  wrath  afresh,  by 
causing  all  the  cattle  of  the  Eg3'ptians  —  oxen,  horses,  sheep, 
camels,  and  asses  —  to  die  of  the  pest  on  a  ceitain  day  men- 
tioned beforehand,  whereas  the  Isi*aelites  did  not  lose  a  single 
head  of  cattle.  The  king  saw  all  this  well  enough,  but  stiJl 
he  remained  obstinate. 

No  better  result  attended  a  further  visitation,  b}'  which, 
however,  Pharaoh  might  well  have  been  convinced  that  it  was 
no  other  than  Yahweh  who  was  chastising  him.  For  he  had 
foretold  it  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  had  expressly 
declared  that  he  had  power  altogether  to  destroy  both  him 
and  his  people  by  the  pestilence,  but  that  he  allowed  them 
to  exist  in  order  tiiat  his  miglit  should  be  revealed.^  When 
Moses  waved  his  magic  rod  at  the  command  of  Yahweh,  the 
whole  land  of  Eg3'pt,  with  the  exception  of  Goshen,  was 
visited  by  such  fearful  lightning,  such  terrible  thunder,  and 
such  an  all-destroying  storm  of  hail,  that  every  living  crea- 
ture out  of  doors  was  killed,  and  all  the  fruit  trees  and  the 
crops  that  were  above  the  ground  destroyed.  Several  of 
Pharaoh's  courtiers,  who  feared  Yahweh,  had  secured  their 
cattle  and  their  slaves  under  slielter  when  they  heard  the 
catastrophe  foretold,  but  the  rest  lost  everj'  thing.  Once  more 
Pharaoh  enli-eated  Moses  to  pray  for  him,  but  as  soon  as  the 
frightflil  storm  abated,  he  became  obstinate  again. 

Moses  and  Aaron  foretold  a  plague  of  locusts  next,  and 
then  his  advisers  urged  the  king  to  let  Israel  go.  So  he  sent 
for  the  agents  of  Yahweh's  will,  and  asked  &em  whom  they 
intended  to  take  with  them  to  the  festival.     *'  All !"  they  re- 
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plied ;  "old  and  young,  men  and  vromen,  even  the  very  cattle 
must  go  with  us!"  "Then,"  returned  the  prince  in  mock- 
eiy,  "may  Yahweh  bless  you  if  I  let  you  go!  You  mean 
mischief.  If  3'ou  want  to  hold  a  festival,  jour  full-grown  men 
may  go,  but  no  others."  Having  thus  announced  his  deci- 
sion, Pharaoh  drove  them  from  his  presence ;  but  full  soon 
did  he  send  for  them  again,  for  hardl}'  had  Moses  stretched 
his  staff  over  Egj-pt  before  an  east  wind  had  risen  and  filled 
the  country  with  unheard-of  swarms  of  locusts,  that  devoured 
everything  that  the  hail  had  spared,  till  the  land  became 
utterly  n^ed.  "  Pray  for  me  ! "  cried  the  humbled  prince ; 
"  I  have  sinned  against  Yahweh  and  against  you."  But  as 
soon  as  Moses  had  complied  with  his  request,  and  a  west 
wind  had  carried  all  the  locusts  into  the  Red  Sea,  Yaliweh 
hardened  the  king's  heart,  and  all  went  on  as  before. 

For  three  days  Egjpt  —  Goshen  again  excepted  —  was 
covered  with  a  darkness  so  thick  that  people  could  not  so 
much  as  see  each  other,  and  dare  not  leave  their  beds.  This 
brought  the  oppressor  of  the  Israelites  so  far  to  his  senses 
that  he  propos**d  letting  them  all  go  if  only  they  would  leave 
their  cattle.  But  even  this  proix)Hal  was  rejected  b}'  Moses, 
on  the  ground  that  they  must  take  animals  for  sacrifice  with 
them,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  which 
beasts  their  god  might  desire  as  offerings.  But  Pharaoh 
refused  to  let  Israel  go  upon  any  other  conditions,  and  he 
drove  Moses  out  from  his  presence,  threatening  that  if  ever 
he  came  back  again  he  should  be  put  to  death.  "  80  be  it," 
said  Moses,  "  I  shall  not  see  3*011  again  ;  for  this  very  night 
Yahweh  will  go  through  Eg^'pt,  and  at  midnight  he  will  slay 
all  3'our  firstborn,  from  the  heir  to  3-our  throne  down  to  the 
son  of  the  humblest  slave-girl,  and  the  firstborn  of  the  cattle 
too.  Then  shall  there  rise  a  wail  from  Egypt  such  as  was 
never  heanl  before  and  shall  never  be  heard  again.  Mean- 
while not  a  hair  on  the  head  of  an  Israelite  shall  be  touched, 
that  it  may  Ije  clearly  known  that  Israel  and  Egypt  are  not 
alike  to  Yahweh.  Andaller  that,  these  your  ministers  of 
state  shall  come  and  bow  down  before  me  and  implore  us  to 
depart.  Then  we  shall  go."  With  these  wrathful  words 
upon  his  lips,  Moses  left  the  palace. 

What  he  foretold  took  place.  But  we  shall  speak  of  it  in 
the  following  chapter. 

Before  examining  more  closel3'  the  portion  of  the  legend 
of  the  plagues  of  Eg3pt  with  which  we  have  so  far  been  deal- 
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ing,  we  must  place  another  version  by  its  side.  Readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  Biblical  narratives  will  have  missed 
certain  traits  in  the  account  given  above.  Two  of  the  well- 
known  '^  ten  plagues,"  for  instance,  are  wanting.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  the  reason.  Here,  too,  we  have  different  accounts 
of  what  took  place  in  Egj-pt  —  accounts  which  agree  in  some 
respects,  but  differ  in  others,  and  have  been  worked  into  a 
single  whole  by  the  compiler.  Here,  too,  the  three  writers, 
whose  hands  are  constantly  detected  in  the  narratives  already 
discussed,  may  be  traced,  though  we  cannot  say  that  the 
work  of  each  has  been  presei*\'ed  complete.  The  story  we 
have  just  told  is  b}^  the  Elohist,*  who  gave  us  the  detailed 
account  of  the  calling  of  Moses  at  Horcb.  Now  let  us  take  • 
the  version  of  the  writer  who  made  Moses  leave  Midian  on 
being  told  by  Yahweh  that  his  persecutors  were  dead.'  His 
stor}'  is  as  follows  ** : — 

When  Moses  had  reached  Egypt,  he  was  commanded  by 
Yahweh  to  go  into  Pharaoh's  presence,  and  ask  him  to  let 
the  Israelites  go.  Moses  objected  that  he  was  slow  of  speech. 
But  Yahweh  set  aside  his  diificult}'  by  sa^'ing :  *'  See,  I  make 
you  as  a  god  with  regard  to  Pharaoh  ;  you  liave  only  to  or- 
der, to  demand,  to  punish,  to  promise.  Aaron,  3^our  brother, 
shall  be  as  it  were  your  prophet,  and  shall  bear  your  mes- 
sages and  cany  out  your  decisions.  Let  him  begin  b3'  com- 
manding Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go  tree.  But  I  shall 
harden  the  king's  heart,  and  reveal  m}'  might  in  Egypt  b}' 
man}*  signs  and  wonders,  that  the  Egyptians  may  know  that 
I,  Yahweh,  stretch  out  mj'  hand  over  Eg3'pt  and  bear  Israel 
out  of  their  midst."  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  did  according 
to  the  divine  command. 

Before  the  time  when  they  were  to  go  before  Pharaoh, 
Yahweh  spoke  to  them  once  more :  "  If,"  said  he,  ''  the  king 
should  ask  you  to  show  him  a  sign,  then  do  3'ou,  Moses,  com- 
mand your  brother  to  fling  down  his  staff,  and  change  it  into 
a  serpent."  So  when  they  were  in  the  roj^al  presence,  Moses 
turned  Aaron's  staff  into  a  serpent  in  the  sight  of  the  king 
and  his  servants.  But  Pharaoh,  nothing  daunted,  sent  for 
his  magicians,  and  the}'  performed  the  same  miracle  by  means 
of  their  charms.  So  Pharaoh,  even  when  Aaron's  serpent  ate 
up  all  the  others,  remained  obstinate,  and  would  not  let 
Israel  go  free. 

Then,  at  Yahweh's  command,  Moses  told  Aaron  to  stretch 
his  ^c  ndrous  staff  over  all  the  watei-s  of  Egypt,  and  when  he 
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did  SO  all  the  water  was  turned  into  blood.  Bat  the  Egj-ptian 
sorcerers  did  the  same.     So  the  king  remained  obstinate. 

Yet  again  Aaron  waved  the  magic  staff  overall  the  streams 
and  welS  of  Egjpt,  and  at  once  thej'^  teemed  with  frogs.  But 
the  magicians  were  not  yet  driven  ofiF  the  field.  Thej-  could 
do  this  too. 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  they  tried  to  imitate  the  fourth 
miracle  that  Aaron  wrought  with  his  staff,  in  changing  all  the 
dust  into  vermin.  Man  and  beast  were  covered  with  them, 
and  the  magicians  themselves  said  to  the  king :  ^^  This  .B 
God's  doing !  "    But  Pharaoh  was  still  obstinate. 

The  impotence  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers  was  still  more 
completely  exposed  when  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  the  king's 
presence,  took  up  a  few  handfuls  of  ashes  ^m  a  furnace  and 
threw  them  into  the  air.  These  ashes  produced  a  fearfh] 
eruption  upon  man  and  beast ;  and  the  magicians  were  not 
only  unable  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  others,  but  became 
its  victims  themselves.  Still  Yahweh  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  as  be  had  said  he  would. 

But  the  end  was  now  close  at  hand.  ^'  Yet  one  more  blow 
will  I  bring  upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  Egypt,"  said  Yahweh  to 
Moses,  "  and  then  they  will  drive  you  out  in  hot  haste.  Now 
tell  the  Israelites  to  borrow  gold,  and  silver,  and  costly 
apparel."  They  did  so,  and  Yahweh  made  the  Eg3'ptians  feel 
kindly  towards  the  Israelites,  while  Moses,  in  particular,  be- 
came very  famous  both  at  court  and  among  the  people. 

There  is  still  a  third  account  taken  from  the  "  Book  of 
Origins,"  interwoven  with  these  two.  But  we  shall  deal  with 
it  in  Chapter  IV.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  comparison  of 
the  two  stories  we  have  given. 

The  main  course  of  events  is  the  same  in  both.  It  is  of 
no  great  importance  that  eight  }>lagues  are  enumerated  in  tlie 
first  account,  in  addition  to  the  miraculous  conversion  of  the 
staff  into  a  serpent  and  the  momentary  leprosy  of  Moses' 
liand,  which  were  intended  to  ensure  the  faith  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  whereas  the  second  mentions  but  five  miracles,  including 
the  transformation  of  the  staff.  It  is  certainly  not  accidental 
that  in  the  second  narrative  Aaron  comes  more  to  the  front, 
and  that  it  is  his  staff  by  which  the  wonders  are  performed ; 
whereas,  in  the  other,  it  is  Moses  himself  who  waves  the 
magic  rod,  and  offers  prayers  for  the  king.  But  even  this  is 
not  the  most  characteristic  difference. 

There  ai-e  two  other  points,  however,  which  specially  de- 
serve our  attention.  They  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Moses, 
and  to  the  meaning  of  the  miracles. 
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The  first  story  does  not  make  any  attempt  to  represent 
Moses,  the  messenger  of  Yahweh,  as  more  noble  or  true  to 
his  word  than  the  impious  Pharaoh.  It  is  simply  a  contest  in 
which  Moses,  by  his  cunning  and  audacity  in  adhering  to  his 
pretence  of  only  desiring  leave  to  celebrate  a  religious  festival, 
succeeds  iu  outwitting  Pharaoh  ;  and  the  victory  of  Yahweh  is 
not  one  in  which  truth  triumphs  over  falsehood,  but  one  in 
which  the  strongest  and  most  cunning  succeeds  In  getting  his 
own  way. 

In  the  second  story,  on  the  other  hand,  Moses  plays  liis 
game  above-board  from  the  first,  and  demands  the  complete 
liberation  of  his  people.  But  although  the  second  writer  is 
better  than  the  first  in  this  respect,  they  both  of  them  tell 
us,  without  a  word  of  condemnation,  how  the  Israelites  at 
Yahweh's  command  took  advantage  of  the  bewildered  state  of 
the  Egj-ptians,  and  the  hast«  with  which  they  were  leaving  the 
land,  to  bonx)w  the  goods  of  the  native  population,  without  the 
smallest  intention  of  ever  returning  them.  Both  of  them  tell 
us,  too,  that  Yahweh  himself  hardened  Pharaoh's  heaii;  on 
purpose  to  have  an  opportunity'  of  displaying  his  great  power. 
Really,  in  a  moral  sense,  the  Yahweh  of  one  writer  is  no  more 
holy  than  that  of  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  observe  that  the  signification 
of  the  mii'acles  by  which  Pharaoh  is  compelled  to  let  Israel  go, 
is  very  different  in  the  two  narratives.  In  the  first,  they  are 
especially  intended  as  punishments.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
fearful  nature  of  all  that  Moses  foretells  and  does  in  Yahweh's 
name.  The  disasters  by  which  Egypt  is  afilicted  are  even 
colored  so  highly  as  to  betray  the  writer  into  occasional 
contradictions.  For  example,  he  makes  all  the  cattle  of  the 
Eg^^tians  die  of  the  murrain  ;  but  they  re-appear,  to  be  killed 
by  the  hail ;  yet  again,  when  the  last  plague  comes  Yahweh 
slab's  the  firstborn  of  the  beasts  as  well  as  of  man.  These 
disasters  are  intended,  according  to  the  first  narrative,  to 
move  Pharoah*s  heart  and  bring  him  to  repentance.  Theii* 
object  is  the  same,  according  to  the  second,  but  they  ai*e  to 
accompUsh  it  in  quite  a  different  way  ;  namely,  b}'  convincing 
the  king  that  Yahweh  is  so  mighty  that  all  attempts  at  resist- 
ance are  idle.  In  his  account,  therefore,  the  muacle  of  the 
staff  is  classed  with  the  plagues,  and  the  Egyptian  sorcerers 
enter  the  lists  against  Yahweh's  messengers.  There  is  a  gen- 
uine trial  of  strength  between  them.  The  Eg3'ptians  succeed 
in  performing  the  first  wonders,  though  even  here  Yahweh  shows 
his  mastery  by  enabling  Aamn's  serpent  to  eat  up  the  others. 
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Gradually  the  Egyptians  are  driven  off  the  field.  Firet,  they 
themselves  exclaim  that  it  is  God's  work  they  behold.  Then 
they  become  victims  of  the  plague.  At  last  they  disappear 
ftx)m  the  scene  altogether.  Thus  whilst  the  first  writer  repre- 
sents Yahweh  as  determined  to  make  his  power  felt^  it  is  the 
object  of  the  second — though  even  he  makes  the  miracles  more 
and  more  painful  in  their  effects — simply  to  prove  that  Yahweh 
Lb  the  god  of  gods.  "  The  god  of  gods,"  1  have  said,  rather 
than  ''  the  only  god."  For,  observe,  the  writer  by  no  means 
intends  to  represent  these  Egyi)tian  sorcerers  as  impostors. 
Had  it  l)een  so,  he  would  utterly  have  failed  in  his  object.  No, 
they  really  were  able  to  tiun  sticks  into  serpents,  and  wattir 
into  blood,  and  to  produce  frogs ;  but  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
still  more  powerful,  and  the  god  of  the  Israelites,  therefore, 
was  stronger  than  tlie  gods  of  the  Egyptians. 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  superstitious  idea  that  dis- 
asters reveal  God's  displeasure,  and  of  the  bad  effect  upon 
piety  and  morality  which  such  a  belief  exerts,^  and  need  not, 
therefore,  dwell  upon  it  here.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  consider 
in  detail  how  far  these  narratives  remind  us  of  natural  phenom- 
ena which  actually  take  place  in  Egypt.  The  writers  appear 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  to  have 
been  aware  that  at  certain  seasons  the  water  of  the  Nile  has  a 
blood-red  appe^arance  —  that  an  alarming  increase  of  Irogs  is 
not  unfrequent  —  that  the  countr}'  is  sometimes  visited  by  a 
murrain  among  the  cattle  or  a  plague  of  locusts  —  and  that  a 
species  of  stinging  fly  and  a  painful  skin  disease,  from  time  to 
time,  afflict  both  man  and  beast.  But  all  this  does  not  take 
away  the  miraculous  character  of  their  stories.  The  very  be- 
hef  that  these  disasters  succeeded  each  other  at  the  command 
of  Moses,  and  with  the  express  object  on  the  part  of  Yahweh 
of  humiliating  Pharaoh,  is  a  mistake  from  which  true  piety  can 
only  suffer. 

We  must  still  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  representations  of 
the  second  story,  which  speaks  of  the  conflict  with  the  magi- 
cians, for  it  calls  our  attention  to  the  belief  in  mi^ic.  Ic.  an- 
cient times  this  belief  was  universal,  and  indeed  it  still  exists, 
closely  connected  with  the  belief  in  soothsaying  or  fortune- 
telling,  in  the  minds  of  uneducated  people.  People  used  to 
think  that  there  were  men  and  women  who,  by  uttering  cer- 
tain foims  of  words,  or  by  some  other  secret  art,  had  power  to 
influence  the  weather,  for  example,  or  the  crops,  or  the  health 
and  life  of  man  and  beast ;  in  a  word,  could  do  things  which 
1  See  p.  75  ft.  139. 
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surpassed  the  power  of  other  men  and  could  not  be  brought 
about  by  natural  means.  Certain  men,  in  aU  ages,  have  really 
believed  themselves  to  be  magicians,  while  great  numbers 
have  simply  taken  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  those  about 
them  to  make  themselves  pass  for  such.  This  belief  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  ancient  times  or  uneducated  people.  Among 
Christians  it  even  held  its  ground  long  after  the  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  especially  in  the  form  of  that  belief  in 
w^itches  that  has  cost  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives. 

Amongst  the  Israelites  the  magicians  were  known  by  very 
different  names,  the  meaning  of  which  is  often  uncert^n,  for 
they  remained  in  use  long  alter  their  origin  was  foigotten. 
From  those  names  which  we  can  explain,  and  from  tiie  ac» 
counts  of  magicians  which  we  meet  in  the  Israelite  literature, 
we  see  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  men  who  muttered 
magic  formulae,  charmed  sei-pents,  "excited  the  dragon"  (i.  c, 
stirred  up  the  constellation  of  that  name  to  eat  the  sun  or  the 
moon) ,  made  a  day  unlucky  by  their  imprecations,^  and  called 
the  dead  from  the  world  below. 

In  ancient  times  magic  was  an  object  not  only  of  fear,  but 
also  of  reverence.  A  true  messenger  of  Yahweh  must  show 
his  credentials,  so  to  speak,  in  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed, and  tradition  has  chosen  the  character  of  a  wonder- 
worker under  which  to  glorify  many  a  prophet.  But  while 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  magic  continued  to  exist,  while,  in- 
deed, no  one  thought  of  disputing  it,  the  thing  itself  fell-  into 
bad  repute.  People  gradually  discovered  that  they  had  been 
deceived  in  some  of  these  wonder-workers.  For  even  the  wor- 
shippers of  other  gods  than  Israel's  were  sometimes  able  to  do 
most  mar\'ellous  things,  and  even  to  perform  genuine  miracles 
of  which  they  had  given  due  notice.  Sometimes  Yahweh  put 
the  love  of  his  worahippers  to  the  proof,  by  allowing  an  up- 
holder of  idolatry  to  perform  a  well  authenticated  miracle. 
Such  a  deed,  then,  could  not  in  itself  prove  the  truth  of  his 
preaching."  By  degrees  magic  came  to  be  pronounced  a 
heathenish  practice ;  the  zealots  of  Yahweh  opposed  it  with 
all  their  might,  and  every  one  who  practised  it  was  threatened 
by  religious  reformers  and  lawgivers  with  death.'  So  the 
proof  by  miracle,  which  comes  out  so  prominently  in  our  story, 
was  at  last  altogether  rejected.  But  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  still  clung  to  it. 

1  Job  iii.  8,  after  an  amended  version.         <  Deuteronomy*  xiii.  1-fi. 
3  Gxodu»  xxii.  18.    Deuteronomy  xviii.  10-11.     LeviticuB  xiz.  26,  31,  zx 
6  27 
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Many  centuries  after  Christ,  magic  was  still  considered 
possible.  But  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  centmy  gave 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  superstition  by  denying  the  truth  of  a 
number  of  miraculous  stories,  especially  those  in  which  the 
saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  played  a  part.  The 
belief  in  magic  still  survived,  however ;  but  just  as  ancient 
Israel  held  it  to  be  heathenish,  so  the  Protestants  declared 
it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Devil,  who  taught  men  the  black  ait. 
Our  increased  knowledge  of  Nature  has  gradually  undermined 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  in  the  mind  of  every  man,  of  any  culture, 
all  accounts  of  miracles  will  be  banished  together  to  their 
proper  r^on  —  that  of  legend. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  NIGHT  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

Ex.   XII.     1-XIII.  16. 

"  npHIS  night  shall  Yahweh  put  to  death  all  the  firstborn 
J^  in  Egypt."  Such  had  been  the  words  of  warning 
uttered  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh;  and  what  he  predicted  had 
come  to  pass.  That  same  night  the  king's  eldest  son  died 
suddenly  in  the  royal  palace,  and  even  in  the  very  prisons 
the  eldest  sons  of  the  captives  likewise  died.  In  ever}'  liome 
rose  the  wail  for  an  eldest  son  or  an  eldest  daughter,  and  at 
every  stall  the  sheep  or  ox  that  was  its  mother's  firstling  fell 
dead.  In  deep  affliction  the  monarch  rose  from  his  bed,  while 
every  home  in  Egypt  was  filled  with  cries  and  sounds  of  woe. 
At  once,  without  even  waiting  for  the  morning,  he  sent  for 
Closes  and  Aaron  to  the  palace.  ^ ^  Go  1  Go ! "  he  cried  to  them. 
'"  Depart  from  me,  you  and  your  people.  Serve  Yahweh,  as 
you  said  you  must.  Take  your  sheep  and  oxen  with  you  too, 
as  you  desired.  Depart,  and  bless  me  tool"  The  king's 
ministers  were  still  more  urgent.  They  implored  the  Israel- 
ites ^to  make  the  utmost  speed,  ^^else  we  shall  all  perish," 
they  cried.  And  the  Israelites  made  such  haste  that  they 
had  no  time  to  tliink  of  leaven,  but  put  their  dough,  baking 
troughs  and  all,  upon  theii*  shoulders,  just  wrapping  them 
round  in  their  upper  gaiinents. 

12* 
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So  the  Israelites  departed  that  night  from  Ramses  to 
Succoth,  with  all  their  cattle  ;  and  a  great  host  ol'  |)eo|ile,  not 
really  belonging  to  them,  went  along  with  them.  The  dough 
from  which  they  prepared  their  food  had  never  riKcn,  and 
accordingly  the}"  ate  unleavened  cakes.  So  Moses  said: 
*'  Remember  this  day  upon  which  you  have  come  out  of 
Egypt,  and  Yahweh  has  led  you  thence  with  a  high  han<i. 
In  remembrance  of  it  you  must  use  no  leaven  upon  this  day 
of  the  month  Abib  cm  which  you  have  come  out  fi-om  Kg>i)t. 
When  Yahweh  shall  have  brought  you  into  the  rich  land  of 
Canaan,  then  you  must  observe  this  religious  ordinance ; 
seven  days  long  in  this  month  you  nuist  eat  unleavened 
bread,  and  on  the  seventh  celebrate  a  festival  in  honor  of 
Yahweh.  No  barm,  or  anything  that  is  leavened  must  lye 
seen  in  jour  land  during  those  days,  and  3'ou  nuist  declaro 
to  your  children.  This  serves  as  a  remembrance  of  what 
Yahweh  did  for  us  when  we  left  Egypt.  To  the  end  of  time 
you  must  observe  this  law."  ^ 

Surely,  no  elaborate  proof  is  necessary  to  show  us  that 
this  story  leads  us  far  away  from  the  field  of  history.  Only 
try  to  pictui*e  the  scene.  The  death  of  the  firstlx^m ;  Mosc»s 
and  Aaron  summoned  to  the  palace ;  the  command  given  to 
depart ;  the  emigration  of  a  whole  people  —  all  in  one  single 
night !  If  we  say  nothing  of  the  astounding  number  of  six 
hundred  thousand  men,  since  it  is  another  writ<^r  who  fur- 
nishes it,^  and  on  the  same  grounds  pass  over  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  just  at  that  very  moment  that  the  Israelites  aske<l 
their  neighbors  to  lend  them  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  and 
the  garments,*  yet,  even  acconiing  to  this  writer,  tlie  Israelites 
occupied  a  whole  district  of  their  own,  and  were  a  decidedly 
numerous  people.  Such  quick  jnovements,  then»fore,  am 
inconceivable.  But  yet  we  cannot  allow  them  a  longer  time, 
for  it  is  just  this  extreme  rapidity  ui>on  which  the  story 
insists  as  the  reason  why  all  the  Israelites  had  to  eat  bread 
that  had  not  risen  the  next  day. 

The  origin  of  this  feature  of  the  legend  is  easilj'  cxplaineil. 
Tlie  true  connection  of  things  has  been  exactly  reversed  in 
the  story.  Here  the  custom  of  eating  unleavened  bread  once 
a  year  in  the  month  Abib  is  derived  from  the  haste  the 
Israelites  had  to  make  in  leaving  Egypt;  but  the  truth  is 
that  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  established  in  some 
way  quite  independent  of  this  emigration,   and  that    our 

1  Exodus  xii.  29-34,  37-39,  xili.  3-10.  ^  £xo4u8  xti.  37. 

s  Exodiu  xii.  35, 36. 
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writer  is  here  attempting  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  cus- 
tom, the  real  ongin  of  which  he  did  not  know.  Elsewhere,* 
the  unleavened  bread,  which  is  not  very  palatable,  is  called 
bread  of  affliction,  as  if  it  were  intended  to  commemorate 
the  miser}'  which  Israel  suffered  in  Egypt.  Tliis,  however, 
would  be  very  inappropriate  to  a  feast  of  deUverance. 

The  "feast  of  unleavened  bread"  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Israelite  festivals,  and  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  Abib  or  Nisan,  about  our  April.  The  real  explanation 
of  the  use  of  unleavened  bread,  from  which  the  festival 
derived  its  name,  was  probably  as  follows :  As  soon  as  the 
leaven  works  in  flour,  it  ferments,  that  is  to  say,  it  begins 
o  decompose.  Now  in  ancient  timc3  everything  in  which 
the  smallest  trace  of  decomposition  could  be  discovered  was 
regarded,  not  only  in  Israel  but  elsewhere,  as,  to  a  certain 
extent,  unclean.  Unleavened  bread  was  holy  bread,  fit  for 
the  priests.  The  use  of  it,  therefore,  might  express  the  idea 
tl\at  the  Israelites  were  a  nation  of  priests,  called  to  holiness. 
Originally,  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  was  a  festival  of  the 
husbandmen,  at  which  a  sacrifice  from  the  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  was  made  to  Yahweh. 

The  second  ancient  writer,  whose  account  is  woven  into 
a  single  whole  with  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  spoken, 
also  mentions  the  last  plague,  the  death  of  the  firstborn. 
But  he  does  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  the  haste  with 
wjiich  the  Israehtes  left  the  coimtry,  tliough  he  too  mentions 
it.  He  also  tells  us  of  Moses'  orders  to  the  Israelites  to  bor- 
row all  manner  of  valuables  from  the  Egyptians.^  But  he 
fixes  our  chief  attention  upon  the  death  of  the  firstborn, 
Hince  he  desires  to  explain  a  religious  usage  of  the  Israelites 
by  it.  Accordingly,  he  makes  Moses  issue  the  following 
commandment,  in  the  name  of  Yahweh:*  ''Consecrate  all 
your  firstborn  to  Yahweh !  The  first  youngling  dropped  by 
a  clean  beast,  whether  ox,  sheep,  or  goat,  you  must  sacrifice 
to  him.  The  young  of  an  unclean  beast  —  an  ass,  for  ex- 
ample—  must  be  redeemed  by  a  lamb,  or  else  got  rid  of. 
And  in  place  of  your  eldest  son  or  eldest  daughter,  too,  a 
sacrificial  beast  must  be  offered." 

The  origin  of  this  custom,  which  is  extremely  ancient, 
and  probably  even  dates  from  a  time  before  that  of  Moses, 
is  not  difiScnlt  to  explain,  after  all  that  we  have  said  of  the 
diaracter  of  the  old  Israelite  gods,  Yahweh  among  the  rest. 

1  Deuteronomy  xvi.  3.  «  Exodus  xi.  1-3. 

«  Exodus  xiu.  1, 2, 11-16. 
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JV  they  were  reverenced  principally  as  stern  beings,  nothing 
is  more  natural  than  that  their  worshippers  should  seek  to 
win  their  favor  by  a  great  and  bloody  sacrifice,  and  so  should 
consecrate  to  them  the  firstborn  of  man  and  beast,  as  being 
the  strongest  and  best. 

No  doubt  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  or  at  any  rate  of 
Pharaoh's  son,'  formed  a  part  of  the  most  ancient  traditions 
as  to  the  emigration  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  and  we  may  see 
from  the  works  of  these  writers  how  each  took  advantage  of 
it  in  a  different  way.  The  one  explains  from  the  horror  of 
this  event  the  hot  haste  with  which  the  Israelites  were  driven 
out,  and  thence  again  the  custom  of  eating  unleavened  bread. 
The  other  finds  in  it  the  explanation  of  the  Israelite's  duty 
to  consecrate  his  firstborn  to  Yahweh.  Still  ampler  use  was 
made  of  it,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  latest  author,  the 
writer  of  the  "  Book  of  Origins." 

In  the  "  Book  of  Origins  "  the  story  of  the  doings  of  Moses 
in  Egypt  was  preceded  by  no  account  of  his  calling  in  Midian. 
li  began  as  follows : '  God  said  to  Moses,  ^^  I  am  Yahweh. 
To  the  patriarchs  I  appeared  as  God  Almighty,  but  undei 
my  name  Yahweh  I  did  not  reveal  myself  to  them.  I  also 
made  a  compact  with  them,  by  which  I  promised  them 
Cmaan,  the  land  in  which  they  sojourned  as  strangers,  for 
an  inheritance.  Now  I  have  turned  my  ear  to  the  waitings 
or  the  sons  of  Israel,  whom  the  Egyptians  are  oppi'essing, 
and  I  have  bethought  me  of  my  compact.  Tell  the  Israel- 
ites, therefore,  that  I,  Yahweh,  will  free  them  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  deliver  them  with  a  high  hand ;  and 
that,  moreover.  I  have  chosen  them  as  my  people,  my  own 
possession,  and  I  will  be  their  god,  to  bring  them  into  the  land 
that  I  have  promised  b}^  oath  to  their  fathers."  Moses  re- 
peated these  words  to  the  people,  but  they  were  too  completely 
crushed  by  slavery  to  tisten  to  him.  It  was  no  wonder,  then, 
that  when  Yahweh  told  Moses  to  command  Pharaoh,  in  his 
name,  to  set  Israel  free,  he  hesitated  and  cried  :  *'  See,  even 
the  Israelites  themselves  would  not  listen  to  me !  How  then 
can  I  expect  Pharaoh  to  hear  me  ?  Besides,  I  am  slow  of 
speech."    But  Yahweh  repeated  his  command. 

Here  the  narrative  is  broken  by  a  list  •  of  certain  Israelite 
famities  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  in  which 
that  of  Levi  occupies  the  chief  place,  and  the  whole  is  closed 
by  an  account  of  the  descent  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  whom 

1  Exodus  iv.  23.  ^  ExoduB  vi.  2  ff.  *  Exodus  vi.  13-96. 
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the  writer  represents  as  eighty  and  eight3'-three  years  old 
respectively,  when  they  spoke  to  Pharaoh.* 

Here  followed  originally  an  account  —  probably  a  short 
one  —  of  the  judgments  which  Yahweh  brought  upon  Pharaoh 
without  effect.  This  was  dropped  by  the  Redactor,  because 
he  had  taken  up  the  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  same 
events  fhrnished  by  the  older  writers.  Then  came  the  last 
plague,  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  which  gave  occasion  for  a 
long  digression  on  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 

We  shall  return  hereafter  to  some  of  the  special  features 
of  this  story,  more  particularly  to  Yahweh's  express  declar- 
ation that  hitherto  he  had  onl}'  revealed  himself  as  God 
Almighty,  and  to  the  unbelief  of  the  Israelites.  At  present 
we  must  speak  of  the  Passover.  The  account  given  of  it  is 
as  follows :  ^  — 

At  Yahweh's  command,  Moses  ordered  every  head  of  a 
family  to  get  himself  a  lamb,  one  year  old,  and  of  the  male 
sex,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Abib,  with  which  the 
year  commenced,  to  keep  this  lamb  till  the  fourteenth,  ai.d 
then  to  slaughter  it  in  the  evening.  Since  the  whole  lan.b 
had  to  be  eaten,  two  families  might  join,  together  if  the 
members  of  one  were  too  few  to  finish  it.  We  may  notii.'e 
in  passing  that  the  Jews  of  a  later  time  reckoned  that  one 
lamb  would  do  for  more  than  ten,  but  not  so  many  as  twent3' 
persons.  The  lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole  —  entrails  and 
all  —  and  eaten  with  bitter  herbs  and  unleavened  bread. 
What  was  left  when  all  who  joined  the  festival  were  satisfied 
must  be  burned.  In  eating  the  meal  the}'  had  to  stand, 
with  their  outer  clothing  tucked  up,  Uieir  sandals  on  their 
feet,  and  their  staves  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  were  in  haste. 
This  feast  was  called  Pesach,  that  is  sparing ;  because  when 
Yahweh  passed  tlirough  Egypt  in  the  night  to  slay  all  the 
firstborn,  he  would  spare  the  Israelites.  To  make  sure  of 
this,  they  must  put  a  streak  of  the  lamb's  blood  upon  the 
doorposts  and  thresholds  of  their  houses.  Wherever  he  saw 
this  sign  the  angel  of  Yahweh  would  pass  b}'  the  house. 
The  week  of  unleavened  bread  began  with  this  feast,  and  its 
first  and  last  days  were  to  be  observed  as  daj's  of  rest.  As 
for  the  strangers  who  were  dwelling  amongst  the  Israelites,  all 
those  who  had  submitted  to  circumcision,  the  token  of  the 
covenant,  were  to  obser\'e  tlie  Pesach. 

We  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  badly  this  story  agrees  with 
that  of  the  other  writers,  who  make  the  Israelites  leave 
1  Exodus  \ii.  7.  ^  Exodus  xii.  1  ft. 
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Egypt  in  such  haste  that  thej  have  no  time  to  let  theii 
bread  rise.  For  here  they  are  informed  four  days  before- 
hand that  they  are  to  depart  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth, 
and  are  commanded  to  have  no  leaven  in  their  houses  at  the 
time,  so  that  the  circumstance  of  their  taking  unleavened 
bread  with  them  is  anything  but  accidental,  as  the  other  writers 
make  it.    ' 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pesach  is  far  from 
certain.  Probably  it  was  an  old  Israelite  new-year's  feast, 
and  this  may  be  the  meaning'  of  the  name  Pesach,  which  is 
best  translated  by  "  transition,"  and  has  given  rise,  by  a 
misunderstanding,  to  our  name  '"  Passover."  This  feast, 
with  all  its  usages,  which  were  in  anj^thing  but  harmonj' 
with  the  pure  woiship  of  Yahweh,  seems  to  have  been  faith- 
fully and  zealously  observed  by  most  of  the  Israelites,  espe- 
cially the  adherents  of  the  heathen  party.  It  fell  at  about 
the  same  time  of  year  as  the  strictl^'^  Israelite  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread,  and  since  the  champions  of  the  Mosaic 
principles  saw  no  chance  of  getting  rid  of  this  feast  of 
Pesach,  which  was  such  a  thorn  in  their  sides,  they  found  a 
place  for  it  in  tlie  worship  of  Yahweh,  and  (connected  it  with 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  This  explanation,  indeed,  is 
onl}'  conjectural,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  most  ancient  laws 
deal  with  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  alone,*  and  that  the 
earliest  regulations  of  the  Passover  only  date  from  the  time 
of  King  Josiah.''  Even  they  make  no  mention  of  a  paschal 
lamb  as  yet,  but  allow  the  Israelites  to  offer  '^  sheep  and 
oxen"  on  the  occasion.  The  first  trustworth}'^  accounts  of  the 
actual  celebration  of  a  Passover  likewise  place  it  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah.* 

The  narrative  we  are  now  considering  dates  from  the  firet 
ceuturj'  after  the  Bab3ionian  cai)tivit3%  and  contains  the  oldest 
description  of  the  details  of  the  foast.  The  regulation  that  the 
Israelites  were  to  eat  the  lamb  as  if  the}'  were  standing  ready 
to  start  on  a  hurried  journe}',  cei-tainly  was  not  borrowed 
by^  the  writer  from  the  existing  usage,  but  was  supplied  by 
himself  to  bring  into  prominence  the  moaning  he  attached  to 
the  feast.  The  same  nia}'  be  said  of  the  command  about 
streaking  the  doorposts  with  blood.  But  such  practices  are 
not  easily  impressed  upon  a  people,  and  as  far  as  we  know 
the  precepts  were  ntjver  observed.  The  Bible  contains  no 
ftirther  regulations  concerning  the  feast,  except  with  refer- 

1  Exodus  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18.     Deuteronoinv  xvi.  IC. 

*'  Deuteronomy  xvi.  1,  2,  5.  ^2  Rings  xxiii.  21,  23. 
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ence  to  the  so-called  little  Passover  which  was  to  be  held  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month  by  those  who  had 
been  prevented  from  celebrating  it  on  the  fourteenth  of 
Nisan.^  The  Rabbis,  of  course,  have  made  a  number  of 
special  rules  about  the  various  observances. 

The  Passover  has  become  the  great  feast  of  the  Jews, 
and  is  always  zealously  observed.  It  is  but  natural  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  observances  connected  with  it  have  struck 
deep  roots  through  the  unbroken  usage  of  centuries;  for 
nothing  has  such  desperate  tenacity  of  life  as  ancient  customs. 
Even  when  no  longer  understood  they  are  obstinately  retained. 
After  the  captivity,  no  one  really  knew  what  was  the  origin 
of  that  roasted  lamb  and  those  bitter  herbs,  any  more  than 
we  do  now ;  but  as  long  as  the  Temple  stood,  in  the  fore- 
court of  which  the  lamb  was  to  be  slaughtered,  so  long  was 
the  custom  kept  up.  Then  it  fell  into  disuse  ;  for  the  old  law 
laid  down  so  distinctly  that  the  paschal  lamb  miust  not  be  eaten 
just  anywhere  that  happened,  but  at  Jerusalem  alone, '^  that  it 
was  impossible  to  overlook  this  point.  Still,  the  Passover 
itself  was  observed  as  the  festival  of  the  nation's  birth. 
Under  the  hands  of  reformers  the  ancient  feasts  of  the  har- 
vest and  the  new-year  had  become  for  Israel  days  of  com- 
memoration of  Yahweh's  goodness,  and  as  such  they  were 
still  kept  up.  This  change  of  the  old  festivals  from  the 
ploughman's  and  reaper's  feasts  to  days  of  national  commem- 
oration, is  a  mark  of  progress ;  for  though  it  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  every  man  that  he  is  entering  upon  a  new  year,  or 
sees  a  good  harvest  ripening,  yet  it  is  of  far  gieater  importance 
to  a  people  to  keep  in  mind  its  origin  and  the  most  important 
facts  of  its  past  history.  It  exerts  an  exalting,  hallowing 
influence  over  it. 

Ytthweh  released  Israel  from  Egypt !  It  was  this  that  the 
Jews  remembered  with  such  thankful  joy  during  the  centuries 
in  which  his  people  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  deep 
humiliation.  *'  Why  was  Israel  made  a  nation  at  the  time  we 
are  commemorating  ?  What  does  Yahweh  require  of  us  ?  Why 
are  we  the  chosen  ones  of  the  Almighty,  so  insignificant  and 
rejected?  What  is  to  become  of  us?  What  is  this  people's 
destiny  ?  '*  Such  questions  forced  themselves  upon  the  nunds 
of  thoughtfui  men  during  the  festivities  and  usages  with  which 
these  memories  were  coimected,  and  tilled  them  with  earnest 
thoughts. 

It  could  not  but  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  faithful  Jew 
1  Numbers  ix.  1-14.  ^  Deuteronomy  xvi.  2,  5,  6. 
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when,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  he  joined  in  sin^ng 
the  great  Hallel,  i.e.,  Psalms  cxiii.-cxyiii.,  with  all  its  dcpt£ 
and  joy  of  religious  feeling.  Listen,  for  instance,  to  the  song 
with  which  it  opens :  — 

Hallelu3'ah!  (i.e.,  praise  Tahweh), 
Ye  servants  of  Yahweh  praise, 

Ay,  praise  ye  Yahweh's  name  I 
Blessea  be  Yahweh's  name 

Henceforth,  for  ever  and  ever  I 
From  the  east  onto  the  west 

Let  Yahweh*s  name  be  praised  I 
Exalted  above  all  peoples  is  Yahweh, 

His  glory  is  higher  than  heaven  1 
Who  is  like  Yahweh,  our  god. 

Who  is  enthroned  on  high  V 
Who  looks  down  from  above 

Upon  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  1 
Who  raises  the  poor  from  the  dust, 

And  lifts  up  tne  needy  from  the  mizel 
Sets  him  by  the  side  ofthe  nobles 

Among  tne  great  ones  of  his  people ! 
And  makes  a  childless  woman 

A  joyful  mother  of  sons  1  «. 

Halleluyahl 


Chapter  V. 

THE  EXODUS. 

Ex.  XIII.  17-XV.  21. 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  spoke  of  the  religious  usages  in  which 
the  Israelites  celebrated  the  memory  of  their  forefathers' 
deliverance  from  Eg3'pt.  But  we  have  not  3xt  quite  done 
with  the  old  legends  that  tell  us  about  the  deliverance  itself. 
A  few  more  words,  however,  will  suffice. 

Instead  of  going  straight  from  the  land  of  Goshen  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  towards  Canaan,  the  Israeliies  turned 
s<mth,  and  came  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  so-called 
Bed  Sea.  Meanwhile  Yahweh  had  once  more  hai*dened 
Pharaoh's  heart ;  so  he  set  out  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  his 
ninaway  slaves,  and  hemmed  them  in  between  the  sea  and 
his  own  troops.  But  Yahweh,  cleaving  the  waters  of  the  gulf, 
led  them  across  its  bed  to  the  other  side  in  safety ;  and  when 
the  £g3*ptians  boldl}'  followed  them  along  this  wondrous  path- 
wa}',  he  made  them  pay  for  their  rashness  by  destroying  them 
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amid  the  returning  waves,  and  not  a  single  man  was  left  alive. 
Full  of  triumph  in  their  escape,  the  rescued  Israelites  raised 
the  song:  "Sing  to  the  glory  ofYahweh!  for  he  is  great. 
The  horse  and  his  rider  he  dashes  into  the  sea!" 

Here,  again,  the  account  is  made  up  from  two  old  legends 
that  give  us  different  representations  of  the  event  in  many 
particulars.  According  to  the  one,  God  led  his  people  south- 
wards into  the  desert,  instead  of  straight  to  Canaan,  because 
otherwise  they  would  have  come  into  immediate  collision  with 
the  Philistines,  and  fear  of  this  warlike  tribe  might  have  marie 
them  desire  to  turn  back  to  Egypt ;  ^  whereas  the  other  narra- 
tor says  that  Yahweh  deliberatel}-  led  the  Israelites  from 
Ramses  to  Succoth,^  thence  to  Etham,  thence  to  Pi-Hachiroth, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  sea,  with  the  very  dishonorable 
purpose  of  tempting  Pharaoh  to  pursue  the  Israelites,  since 
they  appeared  to  have  lost  themselves.  This  would  givf» 
Yahweh  one  more  opportunity'  of  showing  by  Pharaoh's  de- 
struction how  mighty  he,  the  god  of  Israel,  was.*  This  writer 
also  tells  us  of  a  special  sign  of  the  divine  presence  ;  namel}', 
a  column  of  fire  by  night  and  a  column  of  smoke  by  day,  which 
went  in  front  of  the  arm}-  and  showed  it  the  way  to  go.*  Now 
when  Israel  was  passing  tliix)ugh  the  Red  Sea,  this  column 
placed  itself  behind  the  people  and  gave  them  light,  while  its 
dark  side  was  turned  upon  the  Egyptians,  so  that  the  two 
armies  never  came  to  close  quarters  all  the  night.  *  This  idea 
apparently  owes  its  origin  to  the  ancient  custom  of  carrying  a 
fire  before  a  caravan  or  an  army  in  the  desert.  By  night  it 
sent  up  a  clear  flame,  and  b}*  day  it  was  supplied  with  such 
fuel  as  would  form  a  column  of  smoke.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  a  kind  of  ensign  which  ever}'  one  could  alwaj-s  see.  The 
other  narrator  has  not  a  woi*d  of  this.  According  to  one 
legend  Israel  went  out  "with  uplifted  hand,"  that  is,  in  our 
military  language,  "with  flying  colors;"*  according  to  the 
other  they  fled,  and  when  they  saw  Pharaoh's  troops  drawing 
near  were  greatly  terrified,  until  Moses  quieted  their  fears.'' 
One  story  makes  a  strong  east  wind  dry  the  sea ;  *  the  other 
says  that  Moses  diied  it  with  a  wave  of  his  magic  >taff.' 
According  to  the  one  the  h3'mn  of  triumph  was  sung  by 
Moses'  sister,  Miriam  the  prophetess,  who  led  the  girls  in 
the  festal  dance,  timbrel  in  hand,  and  was  the  first  to  raise 
the  alternating  or  responsive  song ;  '^  the  other  puts  into  the 

1  Exodus  xiii.  17.  >  Exodus  xii.  37.  *  Exudus  xiv.  1-4. 
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mouth  of  Moses  and  all  Israel  an  elaborate  song  of  praise^' 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  composed  until  some 
time  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  since  it  speaks  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  as  of  something  alread}'  accomplished.'' 

The  so-called  Red  Sea  or  *'  Sea  of  Rushes,*'  through 
which  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  passed,  is  now  con- 
nected by  the  Suez  Canal  witli  the  Mediterranean,  and 
appears  in  early  times  to  have  extended  further  noith  than 
it  does  at  present.  This  Red  Sea  is  subject  to  a  violent  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  more  than  one  traveller  has  iu- 
fomied  us  that  a  httle  north  of  Suez  it  is  iwssible  to  wade 
across  the  gulf  at  low  water,  not  indeed  dry-footed,  but  yet 
without  danger.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  the  tide  rises  and 
falls  very  suddenly  tliere.  Those  peculiarities  of  the  place 
have  probably  given  rise  to  the  foiiuation  of  our  legends., 
but  they  cannot  make  the  story  credible  as  it  now  stands. 
For  it  is  no  ordinary  ebb,  with  the  succeeding  flood,  of  which 
it  tells  us,  but  a  miracle,  worked,  according  to  one  of  the 
narrators,  by  the  statt'  of  Moses;  and  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  water  stood  up  like  a  wall  right  and  left  of  the 
Israehti^s  as  they  passed  through,  and  that  it  rushed  back 
into  its  bed  at  the  command  of  Moses. 

Instead  of  dwelling  any  longer  upon  these  |)oints,  we  will 
now  see  what  the  Kgy[)tian  tradition  has  to  tell  us  of  this 
''  Exodus"  or  going  out  of  the  Israelites  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  second  book  of  the  Bil>le. 

Manetho,"  then,  tells  us  the  following  story :  —  King 
Amenophis  desired  the  privilege,  which  had  been  granted 
to  one  of  his  predecessors,  of  seeing  the  gods.  One  of  the 
priests  told  him  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  it  if 
he  would  cleanse  Egypt  of  all  who  were  unclean  or  leprous, 
in  order  to  comply  with  this  condition,  the  prince  assembled 
eighty  thousand  of  those  unhappy  men,  and  condemned 
them  to  work  as  slaves  in  the  stone  quarries  east  of  the  Nile. 
But  amongst  them  were  certain  priests,  who,  as  such,  were 
favorites  of  the  gods.  So  the  priest  who  had  told  the  king 
the  condition  upon  which  his  wish  might  be  accomplished, 
began  to  be  afraid  that  the  gods  would  take  the  part  of  their 
servants,  and  accordingly  punish  him.  He  was  so  terrified 
that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  having  first  sent  the  king 
a  wntten  prophecy  that  these  lepers,  assisted  by  foreigners, 
would  rule  over  Egypt  thirteen  years.  At  the  request  of  the 
unhappy  convicts  in  the  stone  quarries,  the  king  released 
1  Exodus  XT.  2  Exodus  xv.  la.  <  See  p.  248. 
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tiem  from  their  painful  toil  and  let  them  dwell  in  the  city 
oi  Avaris,  which  had  been  built  by  the  Hyksos.  Then  Osar- 
siph,  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  put  himself  at  their  head,  gave 
them  laws  which  violated  all  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  remnant  of  the  Hyksos  conquered 
E45ypt.  Their  role  was  terrible  beyond  description;  but 
atter  thirteen  years  they  were  driven  out  by  the  king's  son, 
8(  thos  or  Ramses  by  name,  and  pursued  to  the  borders  of 
Syria.     This  priest  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Moses. 

If  this  last  piece  of  information  were  taken  from  the 
ancient  traditions  there  would  be  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  this 
b<!ing  the  Egyptian  account  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  concluding  words  in  which 
we  are  told  that  Osarsiph  atlerwai-ds  called  himself  Moses, 
simply  give  us  the  opinion  of  Manetlio  himself,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  lepers  of  the  old  tradition  were  no  other  than 
the  Israelites.  This  story  has  very  few  features  in  common 
with  that  in  the  Bible ;  and  doubtless  there  were  other 
occasions  upon  which  tribes  of  shepherds  left  Egypt  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Philistines, 
amongst  others,  probably  came  from  Egypt, ^  and  accordiugly 
some  scholars  have  found  in  tlie  Egyptian  stoiy  a  rem- 
iniscence of  the  emigration  of  this  warlike  tribe.  Tlie 
enemies  of  the  Jews  took  advantage  of  the  story  to  represent 
them  as  descendants  of  leprous  Egyptians,  and  for  this 
reason  Josephus  does  his  very  best  to  throw  doubt  upon  its 
truthfulness.  It  is  very  diftieult  to  come  to  anj'  decided 
conclusion ;  for,  after  all,  the  two  traditions  do  agree  very 
remarkably  in  some  few  points,  as,  for  example,  in  saying 
that  the  tribes  were  expelled  by  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
king  who  had  oppressed  them,  and  that  there  was  a  relig- 
ious question  at  the  root  of  the  whole. 

At  the  heart  of  these  legends  lies  some  such  representa- 
tion of  what  took  place,  as  follows :  —  The  Hebrews,  who 
Uved  in  the  province  of  Goshen,  were  oppressed  by  Ramses 
II. ;  heavy  burdens  were  laid  upon  them,  and  the  cities  of 
Ramses  and  Pithom  were  built  partly  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection and  partly  to  protect  the  frontier  against  the  Be- 
douins. As  long  as  Ramses  lived  every  attempt  at  a  rising 
was  in  vain.  But  when  he  died  and  was  followed  by  his  son 
Menephthah  a  successful  conspiracy,  of  which  Moses  and  his 
brother  were  the  soul,  was  foimed  by  the  sufferers.  After 
several  vain  attempts,  the  object  of  the  insurgents  was  ao- 
1  Genesis  x.  14. 
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compliRhed,  and  they  threw  off  Phnmoh's  yoke,  inflicting  a 
defeat  upon  him  on  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea,  which  d'3- 
prived  hira  of  all  hopes  of  keeping  his  slaves  in  his  power. 
It  is  certainly  true,  moreover,  that  tliere  was  some  new  rev- 
elation of  the  nature  of  the  deity,  just  before  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  these  tribes  to  gain  their  freedom  ;  for  in  ancieut 
times  it  was  general]}-  a  religious  movement  that  stirred  the 
life  of  a  people  and  led  to  a  ])olitical  or  social  revolution. 
I'erhaps,  also,  it  is  historically  true  that  just  at  the  time 
Egypt  suffered  a  number  of  disasters,  which  discouraged  the 
king  and  his  people,  and  of  which  the  Israelites  took  ad- 
vantage to  throw  off  the  3'oke,  looking  upon  them  as  signs 
that  their  god,  or  rather  their  gods,  were  helping  them,  and 
that  they  were  stronger  than  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians.  It 
is  also  quite  possible  that  the  stories  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  preserve  the  memory  of  the  Israelites  having  taken 
advantage  of  the  ebb  to  cross  a  ford  of  the  sea  and  having 
thus  escaped,  while  the  Egj-ptians  were  surprised  b}'  the 
flood  as  they  hurried  in  pursuit  of  them. 

But  the  whole  of  this  historj-  becomes  unintelligible  if  we 
believe  the  statement  that  the  sons  of  Israel  numbered  six 
hundred  thousand  men,  when  they  left  Egypt.*  For  if  we 
add  to  this,  nof  only  the  "Women  and  children  but  the  '*  mixed 
multitude "  as  it  is  called,  which  was  thought  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  separateh,^  we  shall  reach  a  figure 
of  about  three  millions.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  not  onl}'  be 
impossible  to  conceive  of  the  whole  people  getting  into  order 
for  their  journey  in  one  night,  but  even  of  their  being  op- 
pressed in  the  manner  stated  in  Exodus,  or  crossing  the 
sea  in  a  single  night.  To  form  some  idea  of  all  that  would 
have  been  involved  in  this,  we  have  only  to  remember 
that  in  1812,  when  Napoleon  crossed  the  river  Niemen,  it 
took  his  army  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
men  three  days  and  nights  to  cross  the  river,  by  three 
bridges,  in  close  file.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Israelites 
would  have  about  three  times  as  many  fighting  men,  en- 
cumbered, too,  with  all  those  women,  children,  and  flocks, 
the  impossibility  of  what  we  are  told  becomes  obvious.  In 
the  same  manner  it  is  easy  to  say :  "And  Moses  said  to  the 
Israelites :  Rise  up  ! "  but  where  no  telegraph  was  available, 
it  would  take  one  or  two  days  for  an  order  to  break  up  to 
reach  the  furthest  quarter  of  a  camp  in  which  there  were 
about  three  million  people.     The  sequel  of  the  history,  the 

1  Exodus  xii.  37.  >  Exodus  xii.  38. 
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wandering  in  the  desert,  the  fruitless  efforts  to  gain  a  father- 
land,—  everything  becomes  equally  inexplicable,  or  rather 
impossible,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Israelites  were  as 
numerous  as  is  here  stated. 

Where  does  this  enormous  figure  come  from  ?  Probabl}' 
some  writer  used  it  in  the  first  instance  as  a  round  number, 
to  signify  a  great  multitude ;  but  the  writ^er  of  the  ^'  Book  of 
Origins  "  means  it  seriously  and  literall}',  and  gives  us,  on  one 
occasion,  the  number  of  six  hundred  and  three  thousand  fi>-o 
hundred  and  fifty  men  over  twenty ;  ^  and,  on  another,  that 
of  six  bundled  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty,^ 
besides  the  Levites,  who  were  twenty-two  thousand  strong.^ 
Moreover,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us  how  many  men  belonged 
to  each  of  the  tribes.*  But  although  such  detailed  statements 
give  the  narrative  an  air  of  truth,  the}'  are  in  fact  utterlj^  un- 
trustworthy, and  i)erhaps  rest  upon  calculations  just  as  artifi- 
cial as  the  estimate  of  the  time  which  the  Israelites  spent  in 
Figypt.'  How  strong  the  Israelites  really  were  we  cannot  teU ; 
lut  when  we  think  how  much  difiSculty  they  had  in  conquer- 
iiig  Canaan,  and  that  they  only  partially  succeeded  after  all, 
vre  shall  be  more  inclined  to  agree  with  the  writers  who  say 
t'jat  they  were  but  few  in  number,*  than  with  those  who  de- 
clare that  they  were  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven.''  In 
fact  we  shall  probably  be  rather  above  than  below  the  mark 
ii'  we  put  their  army  at  sixty  thousand  instead  of  six  hundred 
tfiousand. 

The  deliverance  from  Eg^^pt,  of  course,  brought  great  glory 
to  Yahweh,  the  god  in  whose  name  Moses  had  acted.  Let  us 
put  ourselves,  as  well  as  we  can,  in  the  position  of  the  people 
of  an  age  when  belief  in  many  gods  was  universal !  The 
Israelites  worshipped  a  number  of  gods  ;  but  they  did  not  all 
pay  homage  to  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  ever}'  tribe,  every 
clan,  eveiy  family,  had  its  own  god  or  its  own  gods,  and  they 
bore  a  more  or  less  exalted  character  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  spiritual  elevation  of  their  worahippers.  Many  a  one 
had  his  own  special  gods,  upon  whose  favor  or  disfavor  he 
believed  his  lot  to  depend.  One  worshipped  stones  and  such 
lifeless  objects;  another  worshipped  an  animal;  one  the 
heavenly  bodies;  another  a  tree  or  a  mountain.  But  did 
all  the  ^'sons  of  Israel"  call  upon  the  same  deity  as  theii 

1  Numbers  i.  45,  46.        ^  Numbers  xxvi.  51.        '  Numbers  iii.  1^-99. 

*  Numbers  i,  ii.  <  See  p.  65. 

•  Ksodus  xxiii.  27-^80«  Dtaleronoiuj  vii.  7,  &c.  ^  DttoUronomj  L  10. 
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national  god,  and  the  guardian  of  their  tribal  federation? 
This  is  a  question  which  could  only  be  answered  with  cer- 
tainty if  we  knew  how  closely  the  sons  of  Israel  were  united 
together  in  Egypt.  If  there  was  any  god  whom  they  wor- 
shipped in  common,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  called  him 
El-shaddai.-  Now  in  the  conception  of  Moses  Yahweh  was 
exalted  above  all  gods.  Probably  he  was  the  god  of  his  own 
tribe  or  clan.  Indeed  this  would  be  almost  certain  if  we 
could  accept  it  as  a  fact*  that  his  mother's  name  was  Joche- 
bed  (or  Yo-chebed) ,  for  the  first  syllable  of  this  name  is  an 
abbreviation  of  "Yahweh."  As  it  is,  however,  the  whole 
question  is  doubtful.  But  wherever  this  worship  came  from, 
however  ancient  or  recent  this  name  of  the  god  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  Moses  came  forward  as  the  envoy  of 
Yahweh.  Thus  every  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  every  failure  in 
the  plans  of  their  bold  leader,  seemed  a  proof  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  god.  The  triumph  of  the  Hebrews,  on  the  con- 
trary, and  the  disasters  which  came  upon  Pharaoh  and  Egypt, 
were  proofs  of  his  great  power.  He  had  made  the  gods  of 
Egypt  feel  the  strength  of  his  arm,^  and  was  therefore  the 
mightiest  of  gods,  the  El-shaddai.  He  in  whose  name  Moses 
had  acted  became  the  object  of  the  adoration  of  the  people 
which  owed  to  Moses  its  redemption  from  slavery.  Although 
another  Israelite  makes  the  worship  of  Yahweh  date  from  the 
times  of  Enos,*  and  tells  us  that  he  was  adored  by  the  patri- 
archs as  their  god,  it  is  a  well-established  and  easily-explained 
fact  that  Yahweh  was  IsraeFs  god  ''  from  the  land  of  Eg^pt," 
as  Hosea  expresses  it.*  Not  that  he  was  the  only  god  of  tlie 
Israelites  —  for  he  had  to  share  the  honors  of  worship  with 
others  for  centuries  afterwards  —  but  he  was  the  special 
national  god.  So,  when  the  Red  Sea  parted  the  Hebrews 
from  their  pursuers,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  worship 
of  a  single  god,  whose  glory  was  to  be  maintained  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  the  eonct^ption  of  whose  nature  was  to  be  pu- 
rified ever  more  and  more,  who  was  to  number  some  of 
the  greatest  men  that  have  ever  lived  amongst  his  worship- 
pers, in  whom  pre-Christian  antiquity  might  find  its  boast, 
and  IVom  the  service  of  whom  Christianity  itself  was  to  be 
developed. 

"  Yahweh  is  the  mightiest  of  gods  !  "  Such  was  the  shout 
of  some  thousands  of  uncouth  warriors  who  had  just  wrenched 
their  necks,  with  danger  and  difficult}-,  from  beneath  the  yoke 

^  See  p.  250.  ^  Numbers  xxxiii.  i. 

*  Genesis  iv.  96.  *  Uosea  ziii.  4. 
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of  slavery ;  and  now,  when  twenty-three  centuries  have  passed, 

millions  of  men  still  raise,  in  many  tongues,  the  temple  songs 

which  his  worshippers  composed  in  honor  of  him  as  centuries 

went  by ;  and,  changing  the  name  of  Yahweh  for  Lord  or 

Eternal,  still  sing  the  song :  * — 

Shout  to  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  0  thou  whole  earth  1 
Serve  Yahweh  with  gladness. 

Come  before  his  presence  with  rejoicing  1 
Declare  that  Yahweh  is  God : 

He  has  made  us,  and  we  are  his ;  > 

His  people  are  we,  the  flock  of  his  pasture. 
Go  into  his  temple-gates  with  offerings  of  thanksgiving  — 

Into  his  forecourts  with  songs  of  praise. 
Thank  him,  bless  his  name. 
For  Yahweh  is  good,  his  mercy  is  everlasting. 

And  his  truth  endures  from  generation  to  generation. 


Chapter  VI. 

FROM  THE  RKD  SEA  TO  MOUNT  HOREB. 
Ex.  XV.  22-XVII. 

WHEN  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea  —  so  all 
the  old  traditions  tell  us  —  the^'  turned  south-east  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Iloreb.  The  passage  referred  to  at  the 
head  of  our  chapter  does  not  mention  all  the  resting-places 
that  are  given  elsewhere,"  but  of  such  as  it  does  record  the 
traditions  have  something  definite  to  tell  us.  These  accounts 
are  far  from  forming  a  compact  whole,  and  are  evidently 
drawn  from  ver}-  different  sources.  Whenever  it  is  worth 
while  to  point  out  the  differences  between  them,  we  shall  do  so. 
From  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  Moses  led  the  people  to 
the  desert  of  Shur,  which  they  reached  in  three  da3's,  and 
where  the}''  suffered  for  want  of  water.  At  last  they  found  a 
well  at  Marah,  but  its  watei-s  were  bitter,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  name,  which  signifies  '*  bitterness."  When  the  people, 
parched  with  thirst,  murmured  against  their  leader  and  asked 
him  for  water,  Moses  turned  to  his  god  ;  and  Yahweh  did 
not  leave  him  in  perplexit}^  but  showed  him  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  he.  had  only  to  throw  into  the  well  to  make  the  water 
drinkable.  When  •  the  truth  of  Yahweh's  word  had  been 
proved,  it  served  to  confirm  the  authority  of  Moses,  and  he 

^  Pnbi  c        2  After  an  amended  version.        ^  Numhers  xxxiii.  8-15 
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made  use  of  it  to  impress  the  commands  of  bis  god  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  promising  that  if  thcj  would  listen  faith- 
fully to  Yahweh's  commandments  the  diseases  with  which  the 
Egyptians  were  afflicted  should  not  visit  them,  for  "  Yahweh 
was  their  physician."  From  Marah  the  Israelites  went  on  to 
Elim,  where  they  found  twelve  wells  and  seventy  palm  trees. 

This  description  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Three  da3's' 
journey  from  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  regular  route  to  Sinai,  the 
traveller  who  has  looked  in  vain  for  water  all  the  way  still  finds 
a  bitter  well,  which  the  Arabs  call  Hawara,  i.e,  "  destruction," 
because  the}'  beUeve  the  bitter  water  to  be  hurtftil.  The 
Bedouins  are  not  acquainted  with  any  kind  of  wood  that  can 
sweeten  the  water,  though  this  remedy  is  often  euough 
applied  to  bitter  waters  elsewhere.  A  few  hours' journey 
south  of  this  well  is  still  to  be  found  one  of  the  best-wateix^d 
spots  in  the  whole  peninsula,  with  seven  wells  and  a  gi'ove  of 
date  trees. 

From  Elim  the  Israelites  passed,  on  their  way  to  Sinai, 
into  the  desert  of  Sin.  When  they  had  reached  this  place, 
on  the  fifteenth  da}'  of  the  second  month  after  the  exodus, 
discontent  broke  out  in  the  camp  again,  for  the  pro^dsions 
began  to  fail.  "  Why  "bouldn't  you  let  us  alone  to  die  in 
Egypt?"  cried  the  people  to  their  leaders.  ''There  we  sat 
by  the  flesh-pots  and  had  bread  enough  to  eat.  And  now 
you  have  brought  us  here  to  die  of  hunger."  But  Moses  and 
Aaron  answered  them :  '  *  This  evening  you  shall  leam  that 
no  other  than  Yahweh  has  led  you  out  of  Eg}'pt,  and  to- 
moiTOw  in  the  morning  you  shall  see  his  glory  ;  for  he  has 
heard  your  miu*murings.  It  is  not  against  us,  but  against 
him  that  you  murmur.  Who  are  we  that  you  should  murmur 
against  us?"  Full  of  hope,  and  half  ashamed  of  their  com- 
plaints, the  Israelites  turned  their  faces  to  the  desert,  towards 
Mount  Sinai,  and  behold !  the  divine  glory  displayed  itself 
in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  the  visible  token  of  Yahweh's  presence : 
he  had  not  forgotten  them. 

No,  Yahweh  had  not  foigotten  them ;  as  they  were  soon 
to  learn.  For  in  the  evening  there  came  countless  flocks  of 
quails  that  settled  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  seemed 
completely  to  cover  it,  so  that  the  people  had  only  to  put 
out  their  hands  to  seize  them ;  and  in  the  morning  a  thick 
dew  suiTOunded  the  camp,  and,  when  it  cleared  ofl^  lefl  the 
plain  covered  with  innumerable  grains  of  a  certain  unknown 
substance.     When  they  saw  Uiis,  the  Israelites  said:  '^  What 
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(man)  is  that?"  So  they  called  it  ^^  man  "or  manna. 
''*'  See  DOW,"  said  Moses,  ^^  the  bread  that  Yahweh  has  sent 
you ;  he  gives  it  you  upon  this  condition,  that  each  one  gather 
jk  gomer  (that  is  the  tenth  of  an  ephah)  for  every  person  in  his 
tent."  The  Israelites  olxiyed.  Now  some  of  them  gathered 
more  than  others,  and  yet  when  they  came  to  measure  it,  it 
was  found  that  each  had  just  a  gomer.  They  could  not  pre- 
serve any  of  it ;  for  what  they  did  not  eat  went  bad  in  the 
night.  All  that  was  letl  upon  the  ground,  too,  quickly  dis- 
appeared, for  as  soon  as  the  air  grew  warm  it  melted  away. 
But  It  fell  again  every  morning.  It  was  round,  white,  and 
sweet  as  honey.  On  the  sixth  day  they  found  that  what 
they  had  gathered  was  twice  as  much  as  it  had  been  before, 
and  Moses  told  them  that  this  was  specially  ordained  by 
Yahweh  to  enable  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  They 
need  not  be  afraid  of  keeping  half  of  what  they  had  gath- 
ered on  Friday  morning  till  the  next  day,  for  it  would 
not  go  bad.  It  would  be  useless  to  go  out  to  look  for  the 
heavenly  bread  on  the  day  of  rest,  for  none  would  fall. 
Some  of  the  Israehtes  discovered  to  their  shame  that  this 
was  true,  for  they  came  back  empt3'-handed  after  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  find  the  manna  upon  the  Sabbath ;  and,  moreover, 
were  chastised  by  Moses  for  persistently  refusing  to  obey  the 
commandments  of  Yahweh  and  for  breaking  the  Sabbath. 
Aaron  was  fbrther  commanded  to  keep  a  gomer  of  manna  in 
an  earthen  vessel  as  a  memorial  for  posterity.  He  did  so,  and 
put  it  in  front  of  the  ark. 

The  portions  of  the  story  that  speaks  of  hallowing  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  preser\'ation  of  a  pot  of  manna,  ^  are  of  much 
more  recent  date  than  the  rest.  Of  the  quails,  which  are  here 
only  mentioned  in  passing,  we  have  another  and  more  detailed 
account,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  The  stories  of  the 
extraoitiinar}'  abundance  of  these  birds  and  of  the  manna-dew 
are  alike  boiTowed  from  real  phenomena  of  Nature.  Innu- 
merable flocks  of  quails  are  often  seen  in  Arabia,  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Italy,  and  not  unfrequentl}'  they  fall  to 
the  gi'ound  by  thousands  from  sheer  exhaustion,  or  at  least 
can  be  caught  without  difficulty.  Manna  is  a  substance  well 
known  in  Southern  Europe  and  central  Asia,  and  is  used  bv 
apothecaries.  It  is  a  sticky,  sweet-tasting  sap,  that  flows  in 
June  and  July,  from  the  bark  of  several  trees,  especially  that 
of  a  species  of  tamarisk.  At  night  it  is  liquid,  but  it  thickens 
towards  morning.  After  sunrise  it  melts,  and  is  then  more 
1  Exodua  XVI.  4,  5,  22-<6. 
TOk  I.  13 
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difficult  to  collect.  The  ancients  believed  it  to  fall  fVom  the 
air,  as  honey  also  was  sometimes  supposed  to  do ;  and  there 
are  certain  facts  which  seem  to  prove  that  the  manna  Juice 
is  really  suspended  and  carried  away  in  a  finely-divided  con- 
dition by  the  air,  and  then  deposited,  in  damp  weather,  as  a 
sweet  dew.  It  may  sometimes  be  useful  as  a  medicine,  but 
if  used  as  the  chief  article  of  food  it  would  be  most  injurious. 

From  the  desert  of  Sin  they  proceeded  fhrther  east,  at  the 
command  of  Yahweh,  until  at  Bephidim,  the  plain  to  the 
north  of  Horeb,  the  people  suffered  again  from  want  of  water. 
In  bitterness  of  soul  they  turned  upon  Moses  with  the  cry ; 
*'  Give  us  water ! "  Peiplexed  and  indignant  Moses  answered : 
"Why  do  you  strive  against  me?  Why  do  j-ou  put  Yah- 
weh's  willingness  to  such  a  test?  " —  '*  You  have  but  led  us 
out  of  Egypt  to  kill  us,  with  our  children  and  our  cattle," 
cried  the  multitude.  —  '*  O  Yahweh ! "  said  Israel's  leader, 
praying  to  his  god,  "  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  people? 
They  are  not  far  from  stoning  me  to  death ! "  And  Yahweh 
answered :  "  Stand  before  them  in  the  way,  with  some  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  and  take  the  staff  with  which  you  smote  the 
Nile  in  your  hand.  See,  I  will  go  before  you  and  stand  there 
at  the  n>ck  of  Horeb.  As  soon  as  you  strike  this  rock,  there 
shall  come  out  of  it  water  enough  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the 
people."  Moses  did  as  Yahweh  had  told  him,  in  the  sight  of 
the  elders  of  Israel,  and  the  desired  result  took  place.  He 
called  the  place  Massah  and  Meribah  —  that  is.  Temptation  and 
Strife  —  because  the  Israelites  had  striven  with  him  there  and 
had  tempted  their  god  or  put  him  to  the  proof,  saving :  "  I-^et 
us  see  now  whether  Yahweh  is  really  in  our  midst  or  not." 

There  is  only  one  other  passage  ^^  in  which  we  are  told  of 
Moses  striking  a  rock  at  the  command  of  Yahweh,  and  mak- 
ing water  flow  from  it ;  but  the  love  of  exaggeration  is  so 
universal  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  poet  of  one  of 
the  Psalms,  which  commemorates  Yahwch's  glorious  deeds,' 
magnifying  what  is  here  narrated  as  follows :  — 

He  split  the  rocks  in  the  desert, 

And  ffave  them  to  drinlc  in  abundance,  with  floods; 
He  made  streams  come  out  of  the  rock 

And  waters  run  down  in  rivers. 

But  while  we  can  easily  forgive  a  poet  for  being  a  little 
high-flown,  we  are  not  so  well  pleased  to  find  the  Jewish 
scribes,  in  no  poetical  outbursts,  but  in  sober,  argumentative 
prose,  talking  nonsense  about  a  rock  that  followed  the  camp 

1  Numbers  xx.  11.  >  Ptalm  Ixxviii.  15, 16,  compare  Psalm  cxiv.  S. 
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of  the  Israelites  wherever  it  went,  and  kept  them  constantlj 
supplied  with  water ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  very  satisfactory 
to  find  such  a  man  as  the  apostle  Paul  taking  these  ridicu- 
lous stories  to  be  true,  and  looking  for  a  hidden  meaning  in 
them.* 

Had  the  story  a  spiritual  meaning  originally  ?  It  is  dif9- 
cult  to  give  any  positive  answer.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
passage  Horeb  is  called  the  ^^  mountain  of  God,"  which  Moses 
ascended,  as  we  shall  see,  to  receive  revelations  from  Yah- 
weh,  and  that  Yahweh  himself  stands  upon  the  rock  fh>m 
which  the  water  is  to  spring.  The  prediction  of  no  less  than 
three  prophets  of  the  time  of  the  captivity,^  that  a  stream 
should  flow  from  the  temple  of  Yahweh,  seems  to  be  related 
in  some  way  to  the  description  just  given.  Can  this  stream  of 
living  water,  a  priceless  boon  to  an  Eastern,  represent  the 
teaching  of  Yahweh?  However  this  may  be,  the  account 
given  in  Exodus  is  distinctly  meant  to  tell  us  of  a  miracle  by 
which  Yahweh  sought  to  prove  to  the  Israelites  that  he  was 
with  them. 

The  same  lesson  was  to  be  learned  by  them  fV'om  the  manmr 
in  which  they  gained  a  victory  (still  at  Rephidim)  over  tlie 
wandering  robber-tribe  of  the  Amalekites.  When  these  mL- 
rauders  fell  upon  the  Israelites,  Moses  commanded  Joshua  to 
take  the  field  against  them  witli  a  few  picked  troops,  while  he 
himself  went  on  the  following  day,  staff  in  handf  to  stand  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill.  Joshua  obeyed,  and  Moses  ascended 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  Aaron,  and  a  certain  Hur,  who  reap- 
pears once  or  twice  in  the  ancient  traditions "  as  a  companion 
of  Moses.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  victory  did  not  de- 
pend upon  the  warriors  engaged  in  the  battle,  but  upon  Moses, 
for  whenever  he  raised  the  wondrous  staff  on  high,  the  Israel- 
ites had  the  advantage,  but  no  sooner  did  he  drop  the  hand  in 
which  he  held  the  staff  than  the  Amalekites  became  too  strong 
for  them.  Moses,  of  course,  did  all  that  was  possible  to  se- 
cure the  victory  for  his  people,  but  at  last  his  arms  became  so 
weary  that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Then  his  companions 
came  to  his  assistance,  brought  a  stone  upon  which  he  could 
sit  down,  and  supported  his  arms,  one  upon  each  side.  So 
Moses  was  able  to  keep  his  hands  uplifted  until  evening,  and 
Joshua  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  Amalekites.  After  the  suo- 
eessfiil  termination  of  the  contest,  Yahweh  said  to  Moses: 

1  1  Corinthians  x.  4. 

9  Joel  iii.  18;  Ezekiel  xlvii.  1  ff.;  Zechauiah  xiii.  1,  sir.  8. 

t  Ezodiu  zxiv.  14,  xxxi.  2. 
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^'  Write  this  in  a  book  for  a  memorial,  aDd  let  Joshua  surely 
know  that  I  will  root  out  the  memory  of  Amalek  from  under 
the  sun."  Then  Moses  built  an  altar,  which  he  called  '^  Yah- 
weh,  my  banner ; "  and  sang,  — 

**  The  hand  on  the  banner  ^  of  Yahweh ! 
War  of  Yahweh  against  Amalek, 
From  generation  to  generation !  * 

Israel  murmuring  in  the  desert  is  a  striking  type  of  discon- 
tent. Hardly  released  from  the  most  fearful  slavery,  Israel 
not  only  complains  of  its  present,  but  actually  exalts  its  past 
to  the  skies,  and  hungers  after  the  fiesh-pots  of  £g}l>t,  forget- 
ting all  the  misery  it  had  had  to  endure  there.  Just  so  the  dis- 
contented always  praise  ^'  the  good  old  times,"  while  they  see 
nothing  but  the  diurk  side  of  the  present,  and  have  no  courage 
to  meet  the  future.  But  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  ancient 
legend  to  represent  the  forefathers  of  the  people  in  an  unfavor- 
able light.  To  display  the  greatness  of  Yahweh,  to  glori^-  his 
endless  goodness  to  his  people,  to  exalt  his  infinite  power 
over  nature  and  over  man,  —  this  was  its  chief  aim.  Israel, 
in  its  discontent,  had  constantly  put  Yahweh  to  the  test ;  but 
he  had  alwa3's  come  out  triumphantly.  The  writer  of  Deuter- 
onomy ^  admirably  expresses  the  meaning  of  the  oldest  legends, 
in  the  words,  ^'  He  fed  you  with  manna,  which  neither  3'ou 
nor  your  fathers  had  known,  to  teach  you  that  man  lives  not 
b}'  bread  aloae,  but  by  all  that  Yahweh  msLy  provide."  '*  Be- 
ware," such  is  the  warning  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Moses.* 
''Beware,  when  you  are  prosperous  and  have  become  rich, 
that  you  forget  not  in  3'our  pride  Yahweh,  who  brought  3'ou 
out  of  Egj-pt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage,  and  led  you 
through  the  desert,  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  Aill  of 
serpents,  dragons,  and  scorpions,  the  parched  and  waterless 
region ;  Yahweh,  who  made  water  spring  out  of  tlie  flint  rock, 
who  fed  you  with  manna  in  the  desert,  to  humble  3'ou  and  try 
you  and  do  good  to  3'ou  at  last.  lA&y  3'ou  never  say :  *•  My 
own  power  and  the  might  of  my  own  hand  has  got  me  these 
possessions,'  but  may  3'ou  ever  be  mindful  that  it  was  Yahweh 
who  made  you  thus  prosperous,  so  as  to  establish  the  covenant 
that  he  had  sworn  to  your  fathers." 

It  is  not  b}^  its  own  efforts,  but  b}'  Yahweh's  help,  that 
Israel  is  blessed;  not  only  each  individual,  but  the  whole 
nation,  is  absolutely  dependent  ui^on  him;  to  trust  in  him 
without  reserve  is  the  surest  way  to  prosperit}' ;  such  —  as  we 

1  Exodus  xvii.  16,  after  an  amended  version. 
*  Deuteronomy  viii.  3.  ^  Vt.  11-18* 
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havu  already  hinted'  and  shall  afterwards  show  at  greater 
U»nort;h  —  was  one  of  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  Israelite 
prophets  in  the  last  centuries  before  the  oaptivitj-.  Their 
conception  of  the  naturc  of  God's  help  was  often  one-sided 
to  the  last  degree,  and  brought  Israel  to  man}-  an  utterly 
false  conclusion.  Trust  in  Yahweh  oft«n  led  to  great  mis- 
takes. "It  ife  not  by  natural  means,  it  is  not  by  bread 
earned  in  the  common  way,  it  is  not  by  our  own  care  and 
toil,  it  is  not  by  working  heartily  together,  it  is  by  Yahweh's 
help  alone  that  we  enjoy  our  blessings"  —  such  a  belief,  seri- 
ously maintained  and  believed,  must,  on  many  important 
occasions,  have  tended  to  make  the  Israelites  leave  things 
to  take  their  own  course,  while  they  themselves  neglected 
all  precautions  and  became  utterly  reckless.  But  for  all 
that,  their  unreserved  confidence  in  Yahweh  proved  a  might}* 
source  of  strength  to  the  pious  sons  of  Israel  in  many  a  time 
of  depression.  It  kept  them  firm,  and  enabled  them  to  tri- 
umph in  the  midst  of  terrible  temptations.  In  the  Psalms  of 
the  Israelites  we  find  the  most  impressive  outpourings  of  their 
trust  in  Yahweh.  Some  of  these  we  have  already'  seen,'  but 
will  now  take  one  more,  in  which  the  contrast  pointed  out 
above,  between  self-help  and  trust  in  Yahweh,  comes  out  very 
distinctly : '  — 

Rejoice  to  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  ye  righteous  1 

It  becomes  the  upriirht  to  praise  him. 
Praise  Yahweh  witli  the  harp. 

Exalt  him  with  the  lute ! 
Sing  him  a  new  song, 

Blake  the  Htrings  thrill  with  a  strong  and  joyful  eoand 
For  the  commanoment  of  Yahweh  is  good, 

His  deeds  are  faithful. 
Justice  and  righteousness  he  loves. 

The  earth  is  full  of  Yahweirs  goodness. 
By  Yaliweh*B  word  was  the  heaven  made, 

The  heavenly  host  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth. 
He  piles  up  the  waters  of  the  sea  like  sheaves, 

He  lavs  UD  streams  in  treasure-houses. 
Fear  before  Yahweh,  all  the  earth ! 

Stand  in  awe  of  him,  all  inhabitants  of  the  worid! 
For  he  speaks,  and  it  is  there ; 

He  commands,  and  it  stands  fai^t. 
Tahweh  destroys  the  counsel  of  the  heathen, 

And  brings  trie  plans  of  the  peoples  to  nought. 
But  Yahweh's  decree  stands  fast  tor  ever, 

The  thoughts  of  his  heart  lo  all  generations. 
Blessed  is  the  people  whose  god  is  Yahweh, 

Whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  inheritance! 
Yahweh  looks  down  from  heaven ; 

He  beholds  all  the  children  of  men. 
From  the  place  where  he  dwells  he  looks 

1  See  p.  25.  >  Seo  on.  210,  222.  i  Psalm  xxxiS. 
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Upon  all  the  dwellers  on  earth. 
He  rormed  their  hearts. 

And  looks  upon  all  their  doings. 
A  king  does  not  triumph  by  the  strength  of  his  •rmy, 

Or  a  hero  escape  by  the  greatness  of  his  might. 
The  horsemen  are  spoiled  of  their  victor)'. 

Their  mieht  defends  them  not  from  defeat. 
Behold,  Yanweh*8  eye  is  on  them  that  serve  him, 

On  them  that  hope  in  his  grace.  • 

He  delivers  their  soul  from  death, 

Their  life  in  the  time  of  famine. 
We  wait  upon  Yahweh ; 

Our  help  and  our  shield  is  he. 
For  in  him  our  heart  rejoices, 

We  trust  in  his  holv  name. 
Mav  thy  grace,  O  Yahweh,  be  with  as, 

ikcause  our  trust  is  in  thee! 

The  same  thought  is  still  more  clearly  expressed  in  the 
following  lines  taken  from  another  song:^  — 

•s. 

S'ime  trust  In  chariots  and  some  In  honesL 

But  we  In  the  name  of  Yahweh,  our  god. 
They  are  brought  down  and  fallen, 

But  we  are  risen  and  stand  upright. 


Chapter  VII. 

MOSES  REPRESENTS   YAHWEH. 

Ex.  XIX..   XX.  18-26;  XXIV.   1.  9-11;   XXXIIL  7-11;  Num.  XII. 

THE  peninsula  in  which,  according  to  the  narratives  just 
given,  the  Israelites  pursued  their  journey  fi'om  Egypt, 
is  usually  known  as  the  Peninsula  of  8inai.  Geographers 
call  it  Arabia  Petrsea,  which  is  generally  translated  Siony 
Arabia,  but  reaUy  means  that  part  of  Arabia  in  which  Petra^ 
the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  is  situated.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  this  peninsula  is  covered  by  a  mountain  range  that 
falls  into  two  groups,  the  most  western  of  which  is  known  as 
iSerbal  and  the  other  as  Sinai.  The  former  has  been  held 
sacred  from  the  earliest  ages,  as  its  very  name,  which  means 
'Uhe  mountain  of  Bel,''  sufficiently  indicates.  North  of 
this  mountain,  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  run  a  number 
of  valleys,  one  of  which  is  called  "  the  written  valley," '  on 
account  of  the  number  of  inscriptions  cut  upon  its  rocky 
1  Psalm  zz.  7,  S.  3  See  Map  II. 
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walls  by  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Serbal.  To  this  very 
day,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  are  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed,  they  venerate  Mount  Serbal  as  a  con- 
secrated spot.  Sinai  is  a  loftier  group,  and  consists  chiefy 
of  three  moimtains.  The  one  to  the  north  is  called  Horeb, 
that  to  the  east  the  Mount  of  Moses,  that  to  the  south-west 
the  Mount  of  Saint  Catherine,  after  the  Roman  Catholic  saint 
of  that  name.  In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  the  name 
of  Serbal  is  not  ibund.  Those  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  occur, 
indeed,  often  enough ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
out  the  relation  in  which  they  were  supposed  to  stand  to  each 
other.  It  is  evident  not  onl}'  that  tiie  writers  had  never 
visited  these  mountains  themselves,  but  that  they  had  formed 
no  clear  conception  of  the  places  of  which  they  were  speak- 
ing ;  for  they  sometimes  mention  '  ^  the  mountain  of  God  "  as 
if  there  were  but  one  mountain  in  the  southern  i)ortion  of 
the  Sinaitic  peninusla  that  could  be  so  described ;  and  yet 
the  one  speaks  of  Sinai,  where  the  other  (the  Deuteronomist) 
speaks  of  Horeb.  But  the  desert  in  which  the  mountains  lay 
is  always  called  the  desert  of  Sinai. 

It  is  but  natural  that  travellers  in  the  East  should  have 
felt  a  deep  interest  both  in  Sinai  and  Serbal,  and  that  many 
of  them  should  have  scaled  these  mountains  in  hopes  of 
discovering,  if  possible,  the  scene  of  the  wonders  recorded  in 
Exodus.  As  long  as  the  whole  narrative  was  accepted  as 
historical,  of  course  these  places  had  an  irresistible  hold  on 
the  imagination ;  and,  even  now,  though  we  can  trace  the 
influence  of  unhistorical  legends  in  the  story,  and  are  driven 
to  admit  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  recover  the  details  of 
all  that  took  place  among  these  mountains,  yet  we  know  that 
the  aUiances  formed,  the  resolutions  made,  the  revelations 
oommonicated,  and  the  laws  issued  there,  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and,  in  short,  that  Horeb  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  education  of  Israel. 

We  may  now  go  on  to  the  examination  of  certain  old 
accounts  of  these  events.  As  usual,  they  are  interwoven  one 
with  another,  but  ^e  shall  give  them  each  by  itself,  and  with- 
out the  additions  afterwards  made  to  it.  The  first,  then,  runs 
as  follows :  ^  — 

From  Rephidim  the  Israelites  journeyed  to  the  desert  of 
Sinai.  When  they  had  pitched  their  camp  there  Moses 
went  up  to  the  seat  of  God,  the  summit  of  Mount  Horeb, 

1  Exodus  xuc.  2a,  3a,  9a,  Idb,  14,  17,  19;  xxiv.  1,  9-11 ;  xxxiii.  7-11; 
Numbers  xii. 
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There  Yahweli  said  to  him  :  *'  I  will  come  to  jou  in  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  so  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak  to  you, 
and  may  alwaj^s  believe  3'our  words  henceforth.  When  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  ceases,  they  must  ascend  the  moun- 
tain." As  soon  as  he  had  heard  these  woi*ds,  Moses  went 
down  the  mountain  to  the  camp  again,  and  prepared  the 
people,  by  a  religious  consecration,  to  meet  Yahweh ;  order- 
ing them,  amongst  other  things,  to  wash  all  their  clothes. 
When  the  Israelites  had  been  thus  purified,  Moses  led  them 
to  meet  the  deit}',  and  drew  them  up  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Then  a  terrific  trumpet-blast  was  heard,  and  Moses 
spoke  to  God,  and  he  answered  him  with  an  audible  voice. 

Then  Yahweh  told  Moses  to  come  up  to  his  dwelling-place, 
together  with  Aaron  and  his  sons  Is'adab  and  Abihu,  and 
sevent}'  elders  of  Israel.  The  others  were  to  worship  from 
a  distance,  while  Moses  was  to  draw  near  to  Yahweh  alone. 
Those  who  were  thus  privileged  above  the  rest  made  use  of 
the  permission  given  them,  and  actually  saw  the  god  of  Israel, 
under  whose  feet  was  stretched  a  pavement  as  of  sapphires, 
clear  and  transparent  as  the  heavens  themselves.  Ue  did 
them  no  harm  in  any  way,  but  treated  them  as  his  guests, 
and  they  Joined  in  a  meal  and  rejoiced  in  his  presence. 

When  the  people  had  witnessed  the  conversation  held 
between  Moses  and  Yahweh,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb, 
they  were  convinced  that  Yahweh  had  really  chosen  Moses 
to  represent  him,  and  they  observed  with  awe  how  their  god 
held  constant  intercourse  with  him.  For  Moses  had  pitched 
a  tent  at  a  considerable  distance  outside  the  camp,  and  called 
it  the  **tent  of  conference,"  because  it  was  there  that  he 
' '  confen'ed  "  with  Yahweh.  So  any  one  who  wanted  to  consult 
the  oracle  had  to  go  to  this  tent;  and  when  Moses  came 
there  the  Israelites  stood  at  the  entrance  of  their  tents  and 
gazed  after  him  in  reverence,  until  he  entered  the  consecrated 
dwelling.  Their  awe-struck  wonder  was  not  groundless,  for 
no  sooner  had  Moses  disappeared  behind  the  curtain  than  the 
pillar  of  cloud  came  down  and  stood  before  the  entrance  of 
the  tent.  Yahweh  was  speaking  to  Moses!  No  wonder 
that  when  the  people  saw  it  a  tremor  of  sacred  awe  passed 
over  them,  and  thej^  threw  themselves  down  upon  the  earth, 
each  one  before  his  tent!  Yes!  Yahweh  was  speaking  to 
Moses,  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  fiiend.  After 
that  Moses  came  back  to  the  camp,  while  his  faithful  servant, 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  remained  in  the  tent. 

Even  Moses'  sister,   Miriam,    was  made   to   fcei  on  one 
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occasion  that  Yahweh  had  indeed  chosen  Moses  to  repre* 
sent  him,  and  was  prepared  to  support  his  servant's  dignity. 
Miriam  and  Aaron  were  indignant  with  Moses  for  having 
married  an  Ethiopian  wife.  It  was  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  to  them,  and  made  it  all  the  harder  for  them  to 
acqaiesoe  in  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  he  enjoyed. 
"What!"  said  they,  "Is  Yahweh  to  speak  through  Moses 
only,  and  not  through  us?  How  he  lords  it  over  us!" 
Now  Moses  was  gentle  beyond  description,  so  he  let  tlicm 
say  aU  this  without  a  protest.  But  not  so  Yahweh.  He 
suddenly  commanded  them,  "Go  to  the  tent  of  conference, 
you  three  —  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam;"  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  obeyed,  the  pillar  of  cloud  came  down  and  Yahweh 
placed  himself,  as  was  his  wont,  at  the  entrance.  Then  he 
called  Aaron  and  Miriam  outside  the  tent,  and  said  in  a 
voice  of  anger:  "Listen  tome!  If  a  prophet  of  Yahweh 
rises  among  you,  I  reveal  m3^self  to  him  in  a  vision  or  a 
dream.  But  with  my  servant  Moses,  whom  I  have  placed 
over  all  I  have,  it  is  otherwise.  With  him  I  speak  mouth 
to  mouth.  I  give  him  no  dark  answers  to  his  questions, 
but  he  sees  the  form  of  Yahweh  clearly.  Had  you  no  fear 
of  speaking  against  my  servant  Moses?"  So,  for  once, 
Aaron  and  Miriam  had  had  one  of  those  interviews  with 
Yahweh  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  which  had  made  them 
so  envious  of  their  brother.  But,  alas !  it  would  have  been 
better  for  them  had  it  been  withheld;  for  Yahweh  had 
spoken  to  them  in  wrath,  and  hardly  had  he  ended  befoi*e 
the  pillar  of  cloud  rose  up  once  more,  leaving  the  brother 
and  sister  who  had  been  thus  rebuked  gazing  in  dumb  bewil- 
derment one  upon  the  other.  Then  a  great  horror  fell  upon 
them,  for  Miriam  was  white  as  snow  with  lepros}',  and  must 
be  condemned  to  live  outside  the  camp  in  a  state  of  life-in- 
death,  while  eveiy  one  would  shrink  from  her  as  from  some- 
thing unclean.  Thus  enduring  the  agony  of  a  thousand 
deaths,  she  must  drag  out  her  wretched  existence  year  alter 
year.  Bewildered  and  terrified  Aaron  turned  to  Moses,  the 
brother  he  had  so  deeply  injured,  and  cried  imploringly: 
"Oh,  master!  deal  not  with  us  as  our  folly  and  our  sin 
deserve.  Look  upon  her!  Leave  her  not  in  this  pitiable 
plight."  His  app'^al  to  the  forgiving  spirit  of  Moses  was  not 
in  vain,  for  he  threw  himself  to  the  earth  and  prayed,  "  O 
Yahweh,  do  but  heal  her!"  His  god  could  not-Tesist  his 
supplication.  He  was  willing  to  restore  Miriam,  but  jet 
uould  not  allow  her  to  escape  altogether  unpunished.     "  Sup- 

13* 
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pose,"  he  said,  '^  her  father  had  spit  in  her  face  because  she 
had  disobeyed  him,  would  she  not  have  been  unclean,  and 
compelled  to  keep  away  from  every  one  for  seven  days  ?  Let 
her  be  treated  as  a  leper  then  for  seven  days,  and  after  that 
she  shall  be  healed."  They  did  as  Yahweh  had  said ;  and 
since  the  Israelites  had  already  broken  up  from  Sinai  when 
this  took  place,  they  had  to  halt  and  delay  their  Journey  seven 
days.     Then  Miriam  was  restored. 

These  stones  embrace  some  of  the  most  ancient  traditiong 
of  the  Israelites  concerning  the  sojourn  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  desert.  In  some  cases  their  brevity  makes  them 
obscure  The  statement,  for  instance,  that  Moses  had  mar- 
ried an  Ethiopian  wife  comes  upon  us  as  a  surprise,  for  it 
cannot  be  Zipporah  who  is  meant,  since  she  was  a  Midianite, 
and  therefore  a  descendant  of  Abraham.^  As  for  Miriam,  the 
old  legends  have  nothing  more  to  tell  us  of  her,  except  that 
she  led  the  Israelites  in  raising  a  song  of  triumph  (being 
Aaron's  sister  and  a  prophetess,  it  is  added  ^  ) ,  and  that  she 
died.'  In  the  legend  of  the  childhood  of  Moses,  a  sister 
who  watched  the  basket  is  mentioned,  but  the  name  of 
Miriam  does  not  occur.  The  little  that  is  told  o^  her  hardly 
explains  the  imiK>rtance  attached  to  her  by  the  prophet 
Micah,  who  sa3'3,  when  speaking  of  Israel's  deliverance  from 
Egypt,*  "  I,  Yahweh,  sent  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  before 
you ; "  but  she  probably  filled  a  more  prominent  place  in  the 
popular  traditions  than  she  does  in  those  that  have  been  put 
into  writing  and  handed  down  to  us. 

In  one  respect  the  review  just  given  leaves  a  different 
impression  from  that  produced  b}'  simply  reading  the  narra- 
tive in  Exodus  as  it  stands  —  drawn  as  it  has  been  ftx>m 
various  sources,  and  more  than  once  remodelled  —  I  mean 
with  regard  to  the  events  that  took  place  at  Sinai.  Another 
legend  runs  as  follows : '  — 

In  the  tliird  month  after  tlieir  escape  fi"om  Eg^-pt,  the 
Israelites  came  to  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  encamped  over 
against  tlie  mountain.  Then  Yahweh  called  to  Moses  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  and  said :  ^^  Say  to  the  house  of 
Jacob,  '  You  have  seen  how  I  have  chastised  Eg^pt,  and 
taken  3'ou  up  as  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and  brought  3*ou 
here.  And  now  if  j'ou  will  hear  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments, you  above  all  peoples  shall  be  my  peculiar  possession, 

1  Genesis  xxv.  2.       >  Exodus  xv.  '20.  <  Numbers  xx.  1. 

4  Micah  vi.  4.  6  Exodus  xix.  1,  2b,  3b-8, 10-13a  15,  16|  18;  xx.  18-98. 
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for  aU  the  earth  is  mine.  You  shall  be  my  kingdom  of  priests 
and  a  holy  people.'    Speak  these  words  to  them." 

lu  obedience  to  this  command,  Moses  called  the  elders  of 
Israel  together  and  communicated  the  words  of  God  to  them, 
and  they  declared  with  one  voice:  ^^  All  that  Yahweh  has 
said  we  will  do."  When  Moses  brought  this  answer  to  his 
goil,  he  ordered  him  to  sanctify  the  people  for  two  days,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  ready  on  the  third  day  to  see  Yah- 
weh, who  would  then  come  down  upon  Sinai  in  the  sight  of 
all  Israel.  Moreover,  Moses  was  to  warn  the  people,  on  pain 
of  death,  not  to  ascend  the  mountain,  or  even  to  touch  it. 
Man  or  beast  transgressing  this  command  must  be  stoned  to 
ileath  or  shot  through  with  arrows.  Moses  faithfully  reported 
all  this  to  the  people.  On  the  third  da}',  accordingly,  early 
in  the  morning,  fear  and  terror  fell  upon  the  people  in  the 
camp,  for  heavy  peals  of  thunder  rolled  and  fierce  lightning 
flashed  all  round  about,  and  a  dark  cloud  settled  upon  the 
mountain,  while  the  echoing  sound  of  a  mighty  trumpet  filled 
the  air.  All  Sinai  smoked  like  a  fiu'uace,  and  Yahweh  came 
down  in  a  glow  of  fire,  and  the  Israelites  trembled  when  they 
saw  it.  The  peals  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  clouds  of  smoke,  went  on  with 
no  abatement  till  the  people  fled  in  terror,  and  only  dared 
to  stand  still  at  a  distance.  Then  they  said  to  Moses :  ^'  Do 
you  speak  to  us  I  We  will  hearken  to  you.  But  let  not  God 
speak  to  us  any  more,  or  we  shall  perish!"  *'Fear  not," 
answered  Moses,  ^'  God  has  come  to  tr}*  you,  that  you  may 
fear  him  and  may  not  sin."  But  the  people  kept  standing 
afar  off,  while  Moses  went  u})  into  the  darkness  which  was 
the  abode  of  the  deit}*.  There  he  received  certain  command- 
ments to  give  to  the  people. 

The  digression  *  about  fencing  roUnd  the  mountain  to 
prevent  the  pebi)le  from  ascending  it  is  hardlj*  consistent 
with  the  account  of  tlu;  terror  which  laid  hold  of  them,  and 
is  a  later  addition  to  the  narrative.  A  more  iniporttuit  point 
to  notice  is  that  neither  in  this  account  nor  iu  the  one  pre- 
viously' given  is  there  the  least  indication  that  Yahweh  on 
this  occasion  proclaimed  with  his  own  mouth  the  code  of  the 
^^  ten  commandments."  This  conception  is  indeed  found  in 
Deuteronomy,*  and  even  in  the  book  of  Exodus  iu  its  pres- 
ent form ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the 
most  ancient  legends.  In  the  fii*st  of  these  Yahweh  himsell' 
says  •  that  he  will  come  down  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  in  ordei 
1  Esuidiui  six.  90-25.        ^  Deuteronomy  v.  *  ExoduB  xuc.  9. 
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that  the  Israelites  may  believe  in  Moses,  when  they  ha^e 
seen  that  Yahweh  speaks  with  him.  In  the  second  the 
same  object  is  actually  accomplished,  though  not  announced, 
beforehand ;  for  the  people  flee  in  terror,  and  say  to  Moses, 
^'Let  not  Yahweh  speak  to  us  or  we  shall  die.  Do  you 
speak  to  us ! "  It  was  not  till  after  this  that  Moses  went  up 
to  the  abode  of  Yahweh.^ 

The  various  legends  of  which  we  have  spoken  illustrate 
the  diffei-ent  ideas  which  the  Israelites  formed  of  their  god, 
Yahweh,  at  different  periods.  The  representations  according 
to  which  he  reveals  himself  in  the  pillar  of  cloud,  speaks  to 
Moses  in  the  hcaiing  of  the  multitude,  converses  with  him 
face  to  face,  and  is  even  seen  by  Aaron  and  his  sons  and 
by  seventy  elders,  are  more  ancient  than  those  in  which  he 
descends  upon  Sinai  as  a  consuming  fire,  begirt  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  To  this  latter  narrative,  with  the  command- 
ments given  to  Moses  by  Yahweh,  we  shall  recur  at  greater 
length  in  another  connection.  We  shall  then  have  to  speak 
of  the  covenant  made  between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  of  the 
apostas}'  of  the  people  which  followed  it,  and  of  Yahwch's 
appearance  to  Moses.^  At  present  we  will  onl}*^  speak  of 
the  object  of  all  the  legends  we  have  given.  It  is  iJie  same 
in  every  case,  viz.,  to  point  to  Moses  as  the  representative 
of  Yahweh. 

The  Israelites  of  after  centuries  looked  upon  Moses  as 
their  great  lawgiver,  the  deliverer  and  leader  of  his  people, 
the  founder  of  the  whole  social  and  religious  life  of  the  sons 
of  Israel ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  suppose  him  to 
have  thought  out  for  himself,  or  to  have  drawn  from  his  own 
inward  experience,  the  truths  which  he  taught  his  contem- 
|X)raries,  and  which  thej-  handed  down  to  posterit}'.  They 
believed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  owed  them  to  a  special 
revelation  from  his  god.  It  was  upon  this  belief  that  his 
authority  was  made  to  rest.  If  he  had  invented  these  relig- 
ious laws  and  social  regulations  himself,  it  would  have  been 
oi)en  to  others  to  dispute  their  justice  or  authoritj*.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Yahweh  had  spoken  to  him,  face  to  face,  in  the 
darkness  on  the  mountain,  and  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  before 
the  tent.  His  contemporaries  had  actually  heard  how  God 
spoke  to  him.  The  people  had  witnessed  the  descent  of 
Yahweh  in  thunder  and  lightning.     Three-and-seventy  of 

1  Exodus  XX.  18-21. 

s  Exodus  xxiv.  d-«;  xxxi.  IS-zxxiU.  6,  Id-xxxiv.  ». 
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tlui  most  distiDguished  and  trustworthy  of  the  Israelites  had 
even  seen  the  god  of  Israel  with  their  own  eyes.  Nay,  for 
weeks,  numths,  years  in  succession,  all  who  dwelt  in  the 
camp  had  looked  on  with  awe  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  placed 
itself  in  front  of  the  tent  of  conference.  Unbounded  con- 
fidence must  be  placed  in  Moses,  therefore,  and  exerjthing 
wldch  he  had  commanded  must  be  accepted  as  Goa  s  word, 
just  as  it  stood. 

No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  antiquity  will  be  sur- 
piised  at  this,  for  similar  beliefs  were  veiy  common.  All 
peoples  who  had  issued  from  a  condition  of  barbarism  and 
acquired  regular  political  institutions,  more  or  less  elaborate 
laws,  an  established  worship,  and  maxims  of  morality,  attrib- 
uted all  this  —  their  birth  as  a  nation,  so  to  speak  —  to  one 
or  more  great  men,  all  of  whom,  without  exception,  were 
supposed  to  have  received  their  knowledge  from  some  deity. 
Whence  did  Zarathustra  (Zoroaster),  the  prophet  of  the 
Persians,  derive  his  religion?  Accoi^ding  to  the  belief  of 
his  followers,  and  the  doctrines  of  their  sacred  writings,  it 
was  from  Ahuramazda  (Ormuzd)  the  god  of  light.  Why  did 
the  Egyptians  represent  the  god  Thoth  with  a  writing-tablet 
and  a  pencil  in  his  hand,  and  honor  him  especiall}'  as  the 
god  of  the  priests?  —  Because  he  was  "the  lord  of  the 
divine  word,"  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  fi-om  whose  inspi- 
ration the  priests,  who  were  the  scholars,  the  lawgivers,  and 
the  religious  teachers  of  the  people,  derived  all  their  wisdom. 
Was  not  Minos,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Cretans,  the  fHend  of 
Zens,  the  highest  of  the  gods?  Nay,  was  he  not  even  his 
son,  and  did  he  not  ascend  to  the  sacred  cave  on  Mount 
Dicte  to  bring  down  the  laws  which  his  god  had  placed  there 
for  him?  From  whom  did  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  Lycurgus, 
himself  say  that  he  had  obtained  his  laws  ?  —  From  no  other 
than  the  god  Apollo.  The  Roman  legend,  too,  in  honoring 
Numa  Pompilius  as  the  people's  instructor,  at  the  same  time 
ascnbed  all  his  wisdom  to  his  intercourse  with  the  nymph 
Egeria.  It  was  the  same  elsewhere ;  and  to  take  one  more 
example  —  this  from  later  times  —  Mohammed  not  only  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  been  called  immediately  by  God  to 
be  the  prophet  of  tlie  Arabs,  but  declared  that  he  had 
received  every  page  of  the  Koran  from  the  hand  of  the  angel 
Gabriel. 

The  ancients  would  hardly  have  ascribed  such  a  superhuman 
origin  to  the  laws  and  doctrines  of  the  founders  of  their  religions 
miless  they  had  already  believed  that  their  gods  did  from  time 
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to  ^time  directly  reveal  themselves  to  special  individuals 
This  belief,  however,  they  held  most  finnly .  Feeling  their  own 
weakness,  knowing  how  little  knowledge  there  was  of  God  and 
of  divine  things  in  their  own  souls,  they  drew  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween that  which  came  from  man  and  that  which  came  firom 
the  deity.  From  man  proceeded  all  that  was  perverse,  unclean, 
and  sinful ;  while  all  that  was  true  and  pure  had  its  origin 
above.  There  was  constant  need,  therefore,  of  direct  reve- 
lation from  the  higher  powers ;  and  this  need  was  satisfied 
amongst  nations  of  the  most  diverse  character  by  oracles  and 
witchcraft,  and  amongst  the  Israelites  especially  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  prophets,  who  were  bound  above  all  things  not  to 
utter  what  seemed  good  to  their  own  hearts,  but  to  deliver 
what  Yahweh  taught  them.  Since  the  ancients,  then,  were 
not  only  keenly  alive  to  the  need  of  immediate  revelations,  but 
aAso  believed  that  they  were  as  a  fact  constantly  vouchsafed 
to  men,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  look  upon  all  that 
their  greatest  religious  teachers  and  lawgivers  had  done  for 
posterity  as  the  fruit  of  such  intercourse  with  the  gods. 

The  question  whether  the  founders  of  religions  themselves 
shared  these  beliefs  and  imagined  themselves  to  stand  in  im- 
mediate communication  with  their  god  need  not  be  answered 
at  present,  as  we  shall  have  abundant  opportunit}-  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  prophets.  At 
present  we  need  only  point  out  the  insecurity  of  a  religious  or 
political  institution  which  is  made  to  rest  upon  these  super- 
natural revelations.  As  long  as  every  one  runs  in  the  old 
groove,  repeats  what  othei*S  have  said,  and  holds  by  ever}*thing 
that  has  once  got  established,  the  danger  is  not  perceived. 
But  as  soon  as  any  one  tries  to  give  himself  an  account  of  his 
belief^  and  actions,  he  feels  the  ground  sink  beneath  his  feet. 
Why  did  the  Israelite  worship  Yahweh  as  the  god  of  his 
people  ?  Why  did  he  obey  his  laws  ?  Because  Yahweh  had 
spoken  to  Moses.  But  how  did  he  know  that  this  was  a  fact? 
By  the  old  traditions  which  bore  witness  to  his  holding  con- 
\'er8e  with  Moses  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  to  his  having  been 
seen  by  Aaron  and  his  companions.  But  a  cultivated  Israelite 
of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ  could  no  longer  believe  this. 
His  idea  of  the  nature  of  Yahweh  was  too  sublime  to  admit 
of  such  a  thought ;  for  no  one  could  see  him  with  impunit}', 
but  whosoever  looked  upon  him  died.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  new  conviction  arose  another  conception,  according 
to  which  Yahweh  revealed  himself  in  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  the  people,  in  terror  lest  they  should  be  destroyed,  and 
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convinced  that  it  was  indeed  Yahweh,  entreated  Moses  to 
interpret  the  commandments  of  God  to  them.  Afterwards, 
even  this  representation  ceased  to  be  satisfactor}'.  The  divine 
origin  of  the  most  important  Mosaic  ordinances,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, must  be  still  better  guaranteed.  Thus  rose  the 
account  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which  Yahweh  proclaims  the  ten 
commandments  with  an  audible  voice,  so  that  all  Israel  heard 
it.  Hence  it  is  that  three  mutuallj'  exehisive  representations 
came  into  circulation,  all  of  which  have  been  preserved,  placed 
side  b3'  side,  and  worked  up  into  a  single  narrative.  But  all 
this  could  furnish  no  basis  for  the  faith  of  any  thoughtftil  man. 
Nor  could  contact  with  a  worshipper  of  some  other  god  fail  to 
stimulate  reflection.  The  Israelite  in  the  Babjlonian  cap- 
tivit}-,  who  spoke  on  religious  subjects  with  a  worshipper  of 
Ahuramazda,  must  have  had  his  ideas  strangely  confused. 
**  Yahweh  spoke  to  Moses,"  said  one.  "  Ahuramazda  taught 
Zarathustra,"  said  the  other.  Either  there  must  be  more  than 
one  god,  then,  which  the  cultivated  Judaean  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Clirist  no  longer  believed,  or  else  the  Persians 
were  the  followere  of  a  deceiver.  One  or  other  of  these  alter- 
natives must  be  accepted.  This  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
intolerance ;  and  if  the  Judsean  afterwards  thought  the  whole 
matter  out,  and  became  aware  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the 
toulition,  his  religion  was  coAipletely  undermined,  and  he  was 
in  great  danger  of  falling  into  unbelief.  Many  a  one  in  earlier 
«nd  later  times,  and  even  in  our  own  days,  has  lost  his  faith 
in  this  w&y. 

Let  us  beware,  then,  of  resting  our  religious  convictions 
ufx^n  supernatural  revelations !  ^^  But  was  not  Moses  sent  by 
God?"  it  may  be  asked.  Undoubtedly  he  was.  "Did  not 
God  reveal  a  certain  measure  of  truth  to  him  ?  "  Assuredly 
he  did.  Moses  was  one  of  those  ''  children  of  the  promise"* 
whom  mankind  has  to  thank  for  its  religious  progress. 
Amongst  all  peoples  and  in  all  ages  there  have  been  and  still 
are  such  men.  But  though  the  revelation  which  falls  to  their 
lot  \n&y  be  higher  than  that  of  others  to  whom  they  serve  as 
guides^  yet  it  is  not  different  in  kind,  it  is  not  supernatural. 
That  which  is  true  and  good  conunends  itself,  by  its  own 
excellence,  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  every  one  who 
nnites  the  power  of  perceiving  the  truth  to  a  love  of  the  truth 
when  perceived,  and  who  strives  after  purity  of  heart.  By 
this  means  each  one  of  us  may  receive  revelations  from  God. 
1  See  pp.  142,  143. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

THE  FORTY  YEARS  WANDERING. 

Deut.  I.  l-II.  1. 

WE  are  now  acquainted  with  the  first  and  witli  part  of 
the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch.*  The  rest  of  the 
book  of  Exodus  is  taken  up  partly  by  a  few  narratives,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  a  short  code  of  laws ;  but 
chiefly  by  the  description  of  a  sanctuary,  commonl}*  called  the 
ta\>emacle;  that  is,  "the  tent."  This  tabernacle,  however, 
never  really  existed  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer  of 
the  "  Book  of  Origins,"  who  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  its 
shape  and  measurements,  as  well  as  the  materials  of  which,  he 
says,  it  was  made.  The  third  book,  which  is  called  Leviticus, 
after  the  priestly  tribe  of  the  Levites,  embraces  a  number  of 
religious  laws  of  very  various  dates,  chiefly,  however,  from  the 
first  centuries  after  the  captivity.  They  deal  more  especially 
with  the  regulation  of  the  forms  of  worship.  The  fom*th  book  is 
called  Numbers,  from  the  great  quantity  of  figui-es  which  occur 
in  it,  especially  in  the  early  chapters,  where  the  writer  of  the 
"  Book  of  Origins"  gives  us  a  representation,  which  he  had  in- 
vented and  worked  out  himself,  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites, 
and  the  numericAl  strength  of  each  tribe.  The  book  also  con- 
tains sundiy  laws  and  certain  narratives,  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere.  The  fifth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch  is  Deuteronomy,  most  of  which  was  written  in  the 
time  of  Josiah,  and  formed  the  basis  of  his  reformation.^  In 
it  Moses  is  represented  as  addressing  the  Israelites,  shortly 
before  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  impressing  Yahweh's 
commandments  upon  them.  Hence  the  name  Deuteronomy, 
which  means  "  Repetition  of  the  Law." 

The  names  of  these  five  books  are  taken  fix>m  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
recognizes  as  the  ofiScial  and  only  pure  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  commonly  called  the  "Vulgate;"  ».«.,  "thegen- 
eridly  spread."  The  '*  Vulgate,"  in  its  turn,  borrowed  these 
titles  from  the  Greek  translation. 

In  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  the  book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, the  legislation  is  preceded  by  an  introduction,  in 
1  See  p.  42.  «  See  p.  26. 
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whidi  the  writer  reviews,  under  the  person  of  Moses,  all  thai 
took  place  between  Yahweh's  revelation  at  Horeb  and  Israel's 
entrance  into  the  promised  land.  He  only  takes  np  snch 
portions  of  the  current  accounts  of  this  period  as  appear  to 
him  of  peculiar  interest,  and  places  all  he  tells  us  in  the 
special  fight  of  his  own  conception  of  history.  Amongst 
other  things  he  gives  us  the  following :  — 

When  the  Israelites  had  remained  long  enough  at  Horcb, 
they  broke  up  their  camp  at  the  command  of  Yahweh,  and 
journeyed  northwards,  through  the  desei-t,  along  Mount  Seir, 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  JCanaan,  the  land  which  their 
god  had  promised  to  their  fathers.  When  they  were  ready 
for  the  journey,  Moses  complained  that  he  could  not  perma- 
nently look  after  all  the  people,  and  urged  the  Israelites  to  se- 
lect leaders  for  the  tribes,  clans,  and  smaller  divisions.  This 
plan  was  highh'  approved  of,  and  Moses  carried  it  out  in  the 
name  of  the  people.  He  exhorted  the  judges  to  pronounce  im- 
partial sentences,  remembering  that  their  utterance  was  a  de- 
cision of  God,  and  to  refer  the  most  difficult  causes  to  him. 
He  then  issued  a  number  of  additional  commandments,  and 
after  that  they  broke  up  their  camp. 

Journeying  through  the  wilderness  from  Horeb  eleven  days, 
they  came  to  Kedesh-Barnea,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Canaan.  ''  Rise  up,  now  !  "  cried  Moses  to  them,  "  behold 
the  land  of  promise !  Fear  nothing,  for  Yahweh  has  given 
it  to  3'ou."  But  the  Israelites  came  to  him  as  one  man  and 
said :  ^^  Let  us  be  cautious,  and  send  spies  firat.  For  we 
must  learn  which  way  we  must  take  and  what  cities  we  shall 
come  to."  Moses  gave  his  consent,  and  the  voice  of  pnidence 
was  obeyed ;  but,  alas !  it  was  but  tlie  first  timid  indication 
of  want  of  faith  in  Yahweh's  alraight}'  help,  the  prelude  to  an 
absolute  refusal  to  hearken  to  his  decrees ! 

Twelve  men,  one  from  each  tribe,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre 
the  land.  They  penetrated  as  far  as  to  Hebron,  sun^eyed 
everything  carefuUj',  and  even  brought  specimens  of  the 
fruits  of  tihe  countrj'  back  with  them,  and  gave  an  account  of 
what  they  had  seen.  In  many  respects  their  i-eport  was  most 
favorable.  It  was  a  glorious  countr}^  that  Yahweh  had 
destined  for  his  people.  But  could  the}'  conquer  it?  A 
mighty  people  dwelt  there,  more  powerful  than  Israel;  and 
their  great  cities  were  rendered  3'et  more  formidable  by  their 
massive  walls  and  gates.  Nay,  worse  than  all,  a  race  of 
giants,  the  Anakites,  dwelt  there.  When  the  people  heard 
this  their  hearts  sank  within  them,  and  cries  of  woe  rang 
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through  the  camp.  ^^Yahweh  hates  ns,"  they  exclaLDed. 
^^  He  has  hrooght  us  out  of  Egypt  to  give  us  into  the  hands 
of  the  Amorites,  that  they  may  slay  ns.  What  are  we  to 
do?"  Tn  vain  did  Moses  endeavor  to  cahn  the  panio 
strieken  people.  All  his  attempts  to  revive  their  faith  in 
Yahweh's  |X)wer  were  fmitless.  *'  Remember,"  he  said,  "  ail 
that  took  place  in  Egypt !  Did  not  Yahweh,  your  god,  fight 
for  you?  And  in  the  desert  was  he  not  like  a  father  to  you, 
taking  up  his  child  in  his  arms  and  carrying  him  over  every 
dangerous  place?  Did  he  not  show  you  the  way,  and  find 
you  a  place  to  encamp  in  every  evening?  Did  he  not  go  b<*- 
fore  you  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  flame  and  by  day  in  a  pilUir 
of  cloud?  Why  do  you  not  trust  him,  then?"  It  was  of  no 
avail.  The  people  were  overcome  with  terror.  They  would 
listen  neither  to  Moses  nor  to  Caleb,  the  only  one  of  the  spies 
who  urged  them  to  be  of  good  courage.  They  reAised  to 
attack  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Then  Yahweh  was  full*  of  anger,  and  swore :  "Not  one  of 
this  wicked  generation,  except  Caleb,  shall  enter  the  good 
land  that  I  have  promised  to  their  fathers.  Even  you,  O 
Moses,  shall  <lie  in  the  desert,  for  the  sin  of  3'our  people. 
Bid  Joshua  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  shall  bring  Tsrael  into 
('anaan.  As  forj'ou,  O  Israel,  since  you  will  not  go  forward, 
turn  back  into  the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  again."  Humbled 
by  these  words  of  reproof,  and  fearing  what  might  follow,  the 
people  came  to  themselves  again.  The}'  confessed  their  fault, 
and  declared  that  the}'  were  i-cad}'  to  obey  the  commands  of 
Yahweh  and  to  set  out  at  once.  Nay,  in  their  fickleness, 
they  were  even  now  girding  on  their  weapons.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Yahweh  said  to  Moses :  "  Forbid  them  to  set  out, 
for  the}'  will  be  defeated  now,  since  I  am  not  with  them." 
But  just  as  they  had  before  refused  to  make  ready  for  the 
battle,  so  now  they  refused  to  draw  back,  and  full  of  empty 
confidence  they  rushed  upon  the  nearest  city.  But  their 
rashness  cost  them  dear,  for  the  Amorites  drove  them  back, 
and  surrounding  the  fugitives  on  every  side,  like  swarms  of 
bees  pursuing  a  foe,  made  them  pay  a  heavy  price  for  their 
folly.  This  event  took  place  at  Zephath,  afterwards  called 
Ilormah. 

Humbled  and  dejected  they  returned  to  the  camp,  but 
Yahweh  gave  them  no  consolation.  For  a  long  time  they 
remained  at  Kedesh,  and  no  divine  direction  was  vouchsafed 
to  them.  At  last  they  were  told  to  return  southwai-ds  on  the 
way  by  which  they  had  gome,  along  l^Iount  Seir,  then  north* 
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wards  again,  then  back  once  more,  and  so  on,  backwards  and 
forwards  long,  long  j^ears  in  succession. 

This  account  of  the  journey  of  the  spies  and  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful attack  upon  Zephath  is  based  upon  another  legend  in 
which  the  same  thing  is  described,  and  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  hereafter.  It  is  found  in  another  pai*t  of  the  Bible/ 
interwoven  with  narratives  of  later  origin,  and  makes  Caleb, 
who  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  in  Deuteronomy,  much 
more  prominent.  We  have  remarked  more  than  once  already 
that  the  Israelites  never  wrote  histor}'  simply  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  the  past,  but  that  all  their  narratives  had  some 
special  object — whether  editing,  religious,  or  political.  So 
in  the  present  instance  the  writer's  convictions  shine  clearly 
enough  through  his  narrative.  His  spirit  is  evidently  akin  to 
that  of  the  great  prophets  who  preached  in  Jndah  from  the 
eighth  century  onwards.  "  Whoever  trusts  in  Yahweh  is 
helped  by  him."  Of  that  he  was  certain.  So  Israel,  having 
reached  the  boundaries  of  Canaan,  had  only  to  fall  upon  it. 
The  people  had  so  little  faith  as  to  desire  to  send  spies  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  such  a  plan  would  never  have  occurred  to  Moses 
himself.  Our  writer  does  not  staj'  to  inquii'e  whether  Israel's 
fear  of  the  Canaanites  was  well  founded ;  and  though  he  says 
that  the  Israelites  were  as  many  in  number  as  the  stars  of 
heaven,*  3"et  elsewhere,  in  the  same  book,  he  declares  that 
the  Canaanites  were  far  stronger  tlian  Israel.*  But  he  does 
not  take  this  into  account  here ;  for  Yahweh,  the  consuinuig 
fire,  went  before  them  and  would  destroy  their  foes.*  They 
had  no  reason,  then,  to  fear. 

If  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  naiTative  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  object  with  which  it  was  written.  The  thoughtfhl 
Israelite  who  had  faith  in  Yahweh  must  often  have  been  per- 
plexed by  the  question :  "  Why  did  our  ancestors  wander 
about  so  long  in  the  desert  before  they  found  a  dwelling-place 
in  Canaan  ?  "  Of  course  we  may  be  content  with  the  simple 
answer:  ^*  Either  because  they  had  no  wish  to  bid  adieu  to 
their  wandering  life,  or  else  —  which  is  nearer  the  truth  — 
because  they  saw  no  chance  of  conquering  any  country.' 
But  such  an  answer  was  b}"^  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
Israelitish  believer ;  for  Yahweh,  the  supreme  god,  had  prom- 
ised Canaan  to  the  patriarchs;  and  the  Israelites  therefore 
came  out  of  Egypt  with  the  express  purpose  of  taking  poa- 

1  Kumbeis  xiii.  and  xiv.  *  Deuteronomy  i.  10. 

*  Deaterouomy  ix.  1, 2.  *  Deuteronomy  ix.  3. 
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Be^sion  of  it.  Why  did  they  not  enter  it  at  once?  Was  not 
Yjihweh  powerful  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  so?  Such  a 
supposition  would  be  blasphemous.  Had  he  broken  his  oath, 
then  ?  Impossible  !  There  was  onl}'  one  conceivable  expla- 
nation, and  that  was  that  the  people  had  sinned.  Nor  had 
any  sin  ever  given  rise  to  so  much  evil  as  had  been  produced 
by  want  of  faith  and  trust  in  Yahweh's  might  and  the  coward- 
K-e  that  resulted  from  it.  This  sin,  then,  must  have  caused 
the  delay.  The  writer's  chief  object  was  to  bring  all  this  clearly 
to  light ;  and  that  is  wh}'  he  insists  so  strongly  that  when  once 
Yahweh  had  declared  that  Israel  must  wander  in  the  desert 
till  a  new  generation  had  risen  up,  an}'  further  attempt  to 
l^enetrate  into  Canaan  was  useless  and  even  criminal. 

Thus  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  placed  the  past  before 
his  readers  in  the  peculiar  light  shed  upon  it  by  his  own 
beliefs.  It  is  our  task  to  endeavor  to  recover  what  actually 
took  place,  in  the  full  conviction  that  in  the  long  run  the 
truth  will  serve  to  glorify  God  better  than  the  most  beauti- 
fully colored  fiction. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  must  ask  what  length  of  time 
elapsed  between  the  exodus  from  Eg3'pt  and  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  The  prophet  Amos  *  is  the  first  who  saj's  that 
Yahweh  led  Israel  in  the  desert  for  forty  years;  but  in 
doing  so  he  does  not  mean  to  make  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  length  of  time,  but  onl}'  to  signify  in  general  terms 
that  it  was  a  long  period,  lasting  through  a  whole  genera- 
tion. This  round  number*  was  afterwards  taken  literally, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  forty  years  to  a  day  elapsed  be- 
tween the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  passage  into  Canaan.' 
If  this  '*  forty,"  however,  is  only  a  round  number,  we  may 
suppose  the  actual  period  of  wandering  to  have  been  rather 
more  or  rather  less ;  and  there  is  one  ch'cumstance  which  > 
])leads  for  the  supposition  that  it  was  rather  over  than 
under.  For  Ramses  III.,  one  of  the  successors  of  the 
Eg}T)tian  king  Menephthah,  under  whose  reign  the  Israelites 
obtained  their  freedom,  made  war  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Canaan  ;  yet  the  Hebrews  or  Israelites  do  not  occur  amongst 
the  tribes  he  overthrew,  as  enumerated  in  the  inscriptions 
on  his  monuments,  nor  have  the  Israelites  themselves  pre- 
served any  recollection  of  these  wars.  We  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  at  that  time  they  had  not  yet  settled  in 
Canaan.  Now  this  expedition  took  place  between  1280  and 
1260,  and  since  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  about  1320,  we 

1  Amos  ii.  10,  v.  25.  2  gee  p.  249.  >  Joshua  v.  6,  10. 
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may  suppose  that  they  spent  about  half  a  century  in  the 
desert. 

Half  a  century  in  the  desert  I  The  story  has  often  been 
called  incredible,  and,  indeed,  it  really  is  utterl^^  inconceiv- 
able if  we  adopt  the  usual  representation  of  the  affair:  Even 
if  we  put  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  far  below  those  given 
by  the  "  Book  of  Origins,"  nay,  even  if  we  accept  as  history 
the  stories  of  the  dew  of  manna,  and  the  shower  of  quails 
and  the  waters  flowing  from  rocks,  —  it  is  still  impossible  to 
accept  the  story,  since  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  was  too  small 
and  barren  to  support  the  Israelites  in  addition  to  the  other 
tribes  who  lived  there.  At  any  rate,  their  flocks  would  be 
able  to  find  no  pasture  there.  But  we  may  understand 
'^the  desert"  to  include  the  great  plains  stretching  east  of 
Palestine,  which  we  have  already  described,^  and  in  that 
case  there  would  be  room  enough  in  it. 

If  we  are  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  Israelite  tribes 
maintained  themselves  in  these  regions,  we  must  once  for 
all  break  with  the  representation  of  their  life  in  the  desert 
given  us  in  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  its  narratives  the 
Israelites  proceeded  as  a  single  army,  marching  in  a  certain 
tised  order,  and  resting  in  one  general  camp.  These  narra- 
tives represent  them  as  a  thoroughly  well-organized  people. 

Let  us  look  into  some  of  the  stories  which  present  this 
picture  to  us. 

We  will  first  examine  the  beginning  of  the  story  with 
which  we  opened  this  chapter,  and  which  we  find  at  greater 
length  elsewhere.^  When  the  Israelites,  we  are  told,  had 
escaped  from  Egypt  and  reached  Mount  Horeb,  Moses  wds 
rejoiced  by  a  visit  from  his  father-in-law,  who  came  to 
bring  him  his  wife,  Zipporah,  and  her  two  sons,  Gershom 
and  Eliezer.  Jethro,  delighted  by  all  that  Moses  told  him 
of  the  severity  with  which  Yahweh  had  treated  Eg}-pt  for 
Israel's  sake,  acknowledged  that  Yahweh  was  supreme  above 
all  gods,  and  oflered  a  great  sacrifice  to  him,  inviting  the 
leading  Israelites  to  the  feast  which  formed  a  part  of  it. 
Then,  on  the  following  day,  he  saw  Moses  at  his  work. 
From  morning  till  night  he  had  to  administer  justice.  ^^  How 
is  this?"  asked  Jethro  in  surprise.  '*I  cannot  help  it," 
answered  Moses;  ''every  one  comes  to  me  for  oracles. 
Whatever  difficulty  they  have  to  settle  they  bring  it  before 
me.     They  call  upon  me  to  decide  all  their  difiTerences,  and 

1  See  pp.  128. 129. 

*  Exodiw  xviii. ,  compare  Deuteronomy  i.  9-18  (see  p.  305). 
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to  make  known  the  commandments  of  God/'  But  his  fatiier- 
in-law  thought  this  most  foolish,  for  Moses,  he  thought, 
would  never  be  able  to  support  the  work.  It  was  far  too 
heavy  for  one  man.  *'  Attend  to  my  advice,"  he  said,  "  and 
may  God  be  with  you !  Be  their  mediator  with  God.  Speak 
of  their  interests  with  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  make 
known  his  will  to  the  Israelites.  All  this  really  is  necessary. 
But  select  men  of  undei*8tanding,  who  fear  God,  who  will 
behave  honestly  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  bribed,  and 
make  them  heads  of  thousands  and  hundreds  and  fifties  and 
tens.  '  Let  them  administer  justice  as  a  rule,  and  only  submit 
the  moi-e  difficult  cases  to  your  decision.  In  this  way  they 
can  easily  lighten  your  bui-den.  If  you  do  this,  God  will 
give  you  strength  to  continue  your  work,  and  the  people  will 
reach  the  place  of  their  destination."  Moses  accepted  this 
sensible  advice,  and  gave  effect  to  it  at  once.  Then  Jethi'o 
I'eluiDed  home. 

This  narrative  obviously  treats  the  Israelites  on  their  arrival 
at  Uoreb  as  a  well-organized  and  duly  subdivided  nation,  with 
an  established  government,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  reg- 
ular administration  of  justice  and  capable  of  advancing  or 
halting  as  a  single  man. 

Nor^ioes  the  writer  of  the  '*  Book  of  Origins"  allow  us  to 
dcubt  for  a  moment  that  this  was  really  his  idea  of  the 
march  of  the  Israelites.  For  he  carefully'  enumerates  all 
the  places  at  which  the}'  halted,'  gives  in  elaborate  detail'* 
the  numbers  of  each  tribe,  the  bearers  of  the  banner  of 
each,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  ranged  round  the 
tabernacle.  Nay,  he  even  mentions  the  signal  to  be  sounded 
on  the  sacred  trumpets,  at  which  the  various  trilx»s  were  to 
commence  their  march.'  The  larger  we  suppose  the  armj' 
of  the  Israelites,  the  more  absurd  does  this  representation 
appear ;  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  women  and 
children  marched  with  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  that  they  had  to  take  all  their  possessions  and  all  their 
flocks  with  them.     And  this  for  foriy  3'ear8  ! 

We  shaU  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  sup|X)se  the 
course  of  events  to  have  been  something  as  follows :  When 
the  tribes  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Egypt,  the}'  tried  to 
make  good  their  escape.  The,  greater  part  of  them  appar- 
ently turned  southwards  at  first,  then  northwards  from  Sinai 
to  the  boundaries  of  Canaan.     There  they  were  repulsed  and 

1  Numbers  xxxiii.  1-49.  ^  Numbers  i.  and  u. 

<  Numbers  x.  1-^. 
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tamed  south  again  along  the  mountains  of  Edom,  after 
which  they  entered  the  Eastern  desert  by  the  only  pass  which 
leads  to  Arabia  Deserta,  namely,  that  of  Elath.  And  where 
next?  Wherever  they  could  find  a  subsistence!  Some 
kept  wandering  about  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Some  set- 
tled on  the  southern  boundahes  of  Canaan  or  the  western 
boundaries  of  Seir,  and  entered  into  alliances  with  the  native 
peoples.  Some  wandered  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ; 
others  to  the  south,  and  who  knows  where  they  may  have 
found  a  dwelling-place  at  last?  others  to  the  north,  tUl  they 
came  upon  the  land  of  Moab.  But  although  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  of  the  tribes  to  remain  near  together,  on  account 
of  the  pasturage  they  required  for  their  flocks,  yet  some  of 
them  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  each  othev.  They  stood 
by  each  other,  took  common  counsel,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  by  Moses.  Such,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  life  of 
the  refugees  from  Egypt  for  about  half  a  century. 

One  word  more.  What  an  extraordinary  and  impossible 
representation  both  of  Yahweh  and  of  the  people  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Pentateuch  give  us !  On  account  of  a  fit  of 
despondency  which  comes  over  the  Israelites,  Yahweh  changes 
Ills  plan.  He  had  intended  to  bring  them  into  Canaan,  but 
now  he  will  not  let  them  enter  it.  They  must  die  in  the 
desert.  In  a  still  later  account  than  that  of  Deuteronomy, 
tills  is  taken  so  literati}'  that  all  the  Israelites  who  were  above 
twenty  years  of  age  when  they  left  Egypt,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Caleb  and  Joshua,  are  made  to  die.^  So  Israel 
wandered  frorn^  north  to  south  and  from  south  to  north,  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  mountains  of  Edom,  for  eigh'. 
and  thirty  years.  Nothing  happens  during  all  this  time 
Not  a  single  word  is  said  about  it.  The  people  simply  wan- 
dered up  and  down  and  —  died  out.  Is  such  a  thing  con- 
ceivable? Not  even  bands  of  ascetics,  whose  self-inflicted 
penance  has  utterly  deadened  and  stupefied  them,  have  ever 
supported  such  a  purposeless  existence,  such  a  veritable  hell 
on  earth.  Can  any  one  imagine  a  rough  and  warlike  peoplit 
enduring  it  for  a  single  week  ?  or  feeling  so  much  reverence 
and  fear  for  the  god  whom  they  had  only  learned  to  serve  a 
year  ago  as  to  submit  to  such  an  unbearable  chastisement  ? 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  justity  what  we  are  told  was  God's 
action  by  supposing  tliat  he  did  it  in  order  to  humble  and 
educate  the  Israelites,  for  a  generation  growing  up  amid  such 
surroundings  could  not  but  be  feeble  and  enervated.     Surely 

1  Numbers  xiv.  29,  30. 
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the  true  means  of  preparation  for  our  work  of  lil*e  lies  in  at« 
tempting  to  find  our  own  waj',  in  advancing  in  spite  of  ent>r, 
gaining  wisdom  through  loss  and  shame,  learning  to  see  with 
our  own  e3'es,  and  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  carefld  work  and 
anxious  thought,  ever  moving  forward. 

Such  was  reaU}'  the  education  of  the  Israelites  too.  In- 
stead of  dreaming  of  a  promised  land,  they  looked  round  for 
tlie  finest  country  they  oould  ihaster.  No  bread  fell  down 
from  heaven  for  their  food,  and  the}*  found  it  toilsome  work 
to  seek  out  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  trying  meanwhile  to 
make  allies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  such  as  the 
Midianites,  that  they  might  be  their  *'  eyes  "  or  guides.^ 

God's  glory  in  the  guidance  of  Israel  is  not  revealed  in  a 
people  kept  in  leading  strings  and  compelled  to  turn  this  way 
or  that  by  physical  expedients,  but  in  the  growth  through  the 
ages  of  so  much  that  was  glorious  and  noble  out  of  those  rude 
tribes  seeking  a  fatherland. 


Chapter  IX. 

THE   WORK  OF  MOSES. 

Dbut.  V.  6-21;  Ex.  XX.  2-17;  Num.   X.  88-86. 

IT  is  due  to  Moses  in  the  first  instance  that  the  uncivilized 
hordes  that  wandered  through  the  Arabian  deserts  in 
the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  and  afterwards  con- 
quered Canaan,  finally  produced  such  noble  results.  We 
must  therefore  form  as  clear  a  conception  of  his  work  as 
possible,  and  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
Jewish  tradition  which  ascribes  to  his  hand  the  whole  of  the 
priestly  legislation  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  reality, 
it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  call  it  the  work  of  Ezra.  The 
prophet  Malachi,*  who  lived  after  the  captivity-,  is  the  first  to 
use  the  expression  ^Maw  of  Moses,"  and  the  only  claim  of 
the  Jewish  legislation  to  this  title  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  the  religion  it  defined  and  regulated  so  minutely  was 
originally  founded  by  Moses.  The  worship  of  Yahweh,  with 
^^the  Ten  Commandments"  as  its  Aindamental  code,  is  the 
chief  legacy  which  Moses  left  his  people. 

1  Numben  x.  29-82.  '  Malachi  iv.  4. 
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Let  us  begin,  then,  by  examining  this  ccxie. 

The  ordinary'  expression  "  Ten  Commandments^'  is  hardl^j^ 
correct,  since  the  first  of  the  ten  —  "I,  Yahweh,  am  j'our 
god  "  —  is  not  a  commandment  at  all.  In  the  Hebrew  they 
are  called  ^*the  ten  wordA^'  for  the  expression  word  is  often 
used  in  Hebrew,  as  it  is  in  several  modem  languages,  for  a 
short  sentence  as  well  as  for  a  single  word.  Unfortunately 
we  have  no  similar  expression  in  English,  and  shall  therefore 
be  obliged  to  retain  the  incorrect  form,  ^'  ten  commandments/' 
except  when  we  use  the  Greek  word  Decalogus  or  Decalogue. 
The  Decal(^ue,  then,  occurs  twice  in  the  Bible,  and,  as 
the  two  versions  differ  in  certain  points,  we  see  that  we  no 
longer  have  it  in  its  original  form.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  while  many  of  the  commandments,  such  as  '^Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,"  *'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adulteiy," 
^^  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness," 
are  ver}^  short,  others,  on  the  contrary,  especially  those  refer- 
ring to  the  worship  of  images  and  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  are  worked  out  at  considerable  length.  The  two 
versions  of  the  ten  commandments  give  different  reasons  for 
obser\dng  the  holy  da}'.  According  to  the  earlier  version, 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  the  male  and  female  slaves,  as  well  as 
their  masters,  were  to  be  exempt  from  work  on  the  '^  sab- 
bath" day  (that  is  the  day  ^*  of  rest"),  for  the  Iraelites  must 
think  how  the}'  had  once  been  slaves  themselves  in  Egypt. 
Here,  therefore,  the  commandment  rests  upon  principles  of 
humanit3\  According  to  Exodus,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Israelites  must  obser\'e  the  day  of  rest  because  God  created 
heaven  and  eaith  in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh. 
Here  there  is  an  obvious  reference  to  the  first  account  of  the 
creation,  which  was  part  of  the  ''  Book  of  Origins."  Now  it 
seems  highly  improbable  that  this  commandment,  together 
with  those  about  the  worship  of  images  and  the  honor  due 
to  parents,  should  fix)m  the  first  have  been  so  elaborate, 
while  the  rest  were  so  short ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  were  all  equally  short  originally,  and  that 
these  elaborations  are  of  later  date. 

How  the  commandments  are  to  be  divided  and  the  number 
ten  retained,  is  a  question  t>f  the  gi*eatest  difficulty. 

The  precept  against  covetousness  has  long  been  divided 
into  two ;  the  first  words,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's house,"  being  counted  as  the  ninth,  and  *'Thou  shalt 
not  covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  land,  nor  his  male  or 
female  slave,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  anything  that  is 
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thy  neighbor's,"  as  the  tenth  commandment.  The  opening 
words  of  the  code,  ''  I,  Yahweh,  am  your  god,"  together 
with  the  prohibition  of  the  service  of  other  gods  and  the 
worship  of  images,  are  then  thrown  into  one  first  command- 
ment. This  division  is  most  unnattiral ;  and  if  we  admit 
that  originally  the  last  commandment  was  simply  ^^Thou 
shalt  not  covet,"  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  split  it  into  two. 
It  would  scarcely  have  been  worth  while  to  mention  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  ten  commandments  if  it  were  not  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran  Chui-ches. 
It  explains  the  fact  that  sometimes,  es])ecially  in  German 
books,  the  commandment  as  to  the  sabbath  is  called  the 
third  instead  of  the  fourth,  as  with  us ;  the  commandment 
to  honor  father  and  mother  the  fourth  instead  of  the  fiflh,  and 
so  on.     But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this  point  an}'  longer. 

There  is  no  special  difficulty  in  arranging  and  numbering 
the  last  eight  commandmeqis.  The  third  is,  '^Take  not  the 
name  of  Yahweh  deceitfully,"  that  is,  "  take  no  false  oath ;" 
the  fourth  —  to  which  we  shall  return  presently  —  "  Keep  the 
day  of  rest  holy ; "  the  fifth  enjoins  respect  not  only  for  the 
father,  but  also  for  the  mother,  which  is  very  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  antiquity  of  the  code ;  the  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  forbid  murder,  adultery,  and  theft ;  the  ninth 
teaches  that  less  open  attacks,  by  means  of  false  witnesses 
before  the  judge,  are  equally  hateful  to  Yahweh ;  while  the 
tenth,  which  c^ondemns  covetousness,  appears  to  be  the  fruit 
of  a  much  higher  moral  development  than  that  implied  by  the 
rest,  for  it  condemns  not  only  the  evil  deed  but  the  ungenerous 
disposition. 

This  last  commandment  and  perhaps  some  of  the  others 
may  give  rise  to  many  questions,  but  at  any  rate  there  is  no 
difSculty  in  counting  them.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  two 
first,  for  even  when  we  have  dropped  the  long  digression  upon 
the  worship  of  images,  there  are  still  three  distinct  sentences 
left,  namely,  '^I,  Yahweh,  am  thy  god;"  ^^Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  by  my  side ;  "  and  -*•  Thou  shalt  not  make  any 
image  of  a  god."  How  are  we  to  escape  from  this  difficulty  ? 
The  division  usually  adopted  in  England  follows  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers  in  taking  the  words  ^^  I,  Yahweh,  am 
thy  god  "  as  a  sort  of  heading  to  the  whole  code  rather  than 
one  of  its  clauses,  and  making  the  first  commandment  forbid 
the  service  of  other  gods,  and  the  second  the  worship  of 
images.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  count  '^  I  am  the 
Lord,  tliy  god  "  as  the  first  commandment ;  and  are  doubtless 
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right,  in  80  doifig.  This  point  was  indeed  the  most  important 
of  all ;  and  had  to  be  kept  before  the  Israelites  more  emphat- 
ically than  anything  else.  Those  who  regard  it  as  a  sort  of 
heading  or  introduction  go  on  the  supposition  that  it  would 
be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  did  not  need  to  be  taught 
as  something  new,  but  simply  to  be  brought  to  mind.  But 
this  idea  is  quite  incorrect,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  new  in 
the  ten  commandments  it  was  this  recognition  of  Yahwoh  as 
the  god  who  had  redeemed  Israel.* 

Our  only  course,  then,  is  to  make  "  Thou  shnlt  have  no 
other  gods  by  my  side,  nor  make  any  image  of  a  god  "  the 
second  commandment;  and  this  is  what  the  Jews  still  do. 
But  this  is  not  one  commandment.  The  worship  of  other 
gods  besides  Yahweh  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  images.  How  is  it  that  these  two  precepts  have 
been  ftised  together?  When  the  Israelites  had  risen  to  the 
belief  in  one  God  who  had  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  of 
whom  no  image  could  be  made,  they  made  no  distinction 
between  the  worship  of  other  gods  and  the  worship  of  images ; 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  the  two  pre- 
cepts treated  as  one  in  the  versions  of  the  ten  commandments 
which  we  still  possess.  But  in  earlier  times  the  distinction 
was  still  clearly  felt,  and  the  two  commandments  could  not 
then  have  been  run  together.  Probably  one  of  them  is  a  later 
addition  to  the  other,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  which. 
Most  of  the  scholars  who  admit  that  we  must  make  a  choice 
between  them,  reject  the  commandment  against  the  worship 
of  images  as  not  having  been  uttered  by  Moses.  But  thei-e  is 
just  as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
commandment  forbidding  the  worship  of  other  gods  is  of  later 
date.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  there  was  a  party  amongst  the  Israelites,  dating  fVom  the 
time  of  Moses,  that  zealously  opposed  the  use  of  images  of 
gods,  so  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  school  of  Moses 
was  characterized  by  its  aversion  to  the  worship  of  images. 
Whereas  it  is  clear  that,  during  the  first  centuries  after  Moses, 
no  one  ever  thought  of  worshipping  Yahweh  alone,  far  less  of 
denying  the  existence  of  all  other  gods.  Indeed,  this  latter 
doctrine  is  not  even  taught  in  the  commandment  in  its  present 
form ;  for  the  very  prohibition  to  worship  other  gods  is  a  tacit 
admission  of  their  existence,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  deny 
It.  No  doubt,  however,  the  precept  to  worship  only  one  god 
paved  the  waj'  to  the  belief  that  there  is  but  one. 

1  See  pp.  285-287. 
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In  the  spirit  of  these  ton  commandments  Moses  hilK>red 
among  the  sons  of  Israel ;  but  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
true  value  of  his  work,  we  must  examine  the  character  of  the 
tribes  he  had  rescued  from  Egypt.  Thej  called  themselves 
the  sons  of  Israel,  but  we  must  not  for  a  moment  6up|x>se 
that  they  were  all  of  the  same  ongin.  Certain  old  Eg^-ptian 
stories  say  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  wei-e  leprous  or 
andean  Egyptians,  and  although  this  is  cei*tainly  untrue,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  of  Egyptian  blood  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  some  of  them.  The  Israelite  legends  themselves 
point  to  the  same  conclusion,  for  the}'  represent  Joseph  as 
married  to  a  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,^  which  we  may 
take  as  an  indication  that  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
were  of  mixed  blood.  We  may  draw  similar  conclusions  from 
the  story  that  Moses  married  an  Etliiopian  wife,*  and  the 
statement  that  a  great  ''mixed  multitude"  came  out  with 
the  sons  of  Israel.'^ 

The  Hebrews  had  inteiinarried  not  only  with  the  Egyptians, 
but  with  other  tribes  related  to  themselves,  such  as  the  M  id- 
ianites,  —  a  fact  to  which  the  legend  of  the  union  of  Moses 
and  Zipporah  refers ;  ^  and  we  may  take  for  granted  tliat 
during  the  half  century  between  the  exodus  and  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  they  mingled  with  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites  as  well.  We  shall  see  presentl}'  that  in  later 
times,  when  the  Israelites  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
purity  of  descent,  they  still  found  it  impossible  to  den}'  that 
large  sections  of  the  tribes  were  made  up  entirely  of  sti*angers. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  fonn  too  high  an  opinion  of  the 
social  condition  of  these  tribes.  They  were  but  a  mingled 
group  of  nomadic  shepherds.  And  yet  there  was  a  nucleus 
amongst  them  of  kindred  spirits,  who  had  acted  in  concert  in 
Eg}'pt,  with  whose  leaders  Moses  had  brought  about  the 
insurrection,  upon  whose  support  he  could  rely  in  the  desert, 
and  who  doubtless  closel}-  resembled  each  other  in  religious 
ideas  and  usages.  These  families  called  themselves  *'  the 
sons  of  Israel,"  and  the  rest  were  led  by  fear  or  self-interest 
to  group  themselves  round  them  with  or  without  their  leave. 
Thus  various  tribes  were  formed,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  Judah,  "the  house  of  Joseph,"  and  ''the  sons  of 
Reuben,"  together  with  Simeon  and  Levi. 

Now  these  sons  of  Israel,  with  their  allies;  had  gods  and 
religious  customs  of  their  own  ;  and  we  must  try  to  asa^rtaia 

1  Genesis  xli.  45.  ^  Numbers  xii.  1. 

•  Exodus  xii.  38;  Numbers  zi.  4.  *  Exodus  ii.  21. 
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their  general  character  in  order  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the 
kind  of  people  among  whom  Moses  had  to  work. 

At  the  time  of  the  exodus  the  Israelites  were  worshippers 
of  many  gods.  This  would  not  necessarily  follow  from  the 
admission  of  some  of  their  later  writers  *  that  it  was  so,  were 
it  not  obvious  from  the  whole  course  of  their  history.  While 
some  of  them  worshipped  stones  and  other  such  fetiches,- 
others  adored  the  powers  of  Nature.  The  lowest  stage  of 
Nature- worehip  is  the  adoration  of  the  moon,  traces  of  which 
may  be  found  among  many  different  nations.  The  waning 
of  the  moon  till  she  disappeared  altogether  was  witnessed 
b}'  them  with  amazement  and  alarm,  and  her  reappearance 
greeted  with  festivities  and  acclamations  of  jo}'.  This  was 
the  case  among  the  Israelites  too,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  was  held  in  high  honor  by 
them.  It  appears  that  the  very  name  given  to  the  deseit  of 
Sin  and  the  mount  of  Sinai  signifies  the  moon-god ;  and,  if 
so,  then  one  of  the  Canaanite  tribes,  that  of  the  Sinites,  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  same  deity. 

Probably  not  only  the  feast  of  the  new  moon  but  the 
celebration  of  the  sabbath  existed  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  origin  of  this  usage  cannot  be  explained  with  certainty. 
ITie  week  of  seven  days  is  not  found  elsewhere  except 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  even  there  no  day  ^of  rest  was 
observed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  sanctity  of  the  num- 
ber seven  is  connected  with  the  worship  of  seven  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies —  namely,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  planets 
Mars,  Mercur3%  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Saturn ;  and  it  appeara 
that  some  of  ti^e  families  of  the  Israelites  worshipped  Saturu 
under  the  name  of  Kiwan,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
religious  observance  of  the  seventh  da}-.  If  we  look  u[X)n 
the  week  of  seven  daj's  as  a  quarter  of  a  month  we  may 
bring  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  into  connection  with  the 
worship  of  the  moon.  But  this  is  not  a  very  probable  theory', 
for  it  must  soon  have  been  discovered  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  one  new  moon  and  that  of  the  aext 
was  not  precisely  four  times  seven  days.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  observing  the  last  day 
of  every  seven  as  holy,  the  Israelites  themselves  had  already 
forgotten  it.  Whether  they  inherited  the  custom  from  their 
ancestors,  or  borrowed  it  from  the  Egyptians,  they  had 
learned  quite  early  to  observe  it  mechanically. 

There  are  other  ancient  practices  of  the  Israelites  which 
1  JcMhua  xxrr.  14,  S3 ;  Ezekiel  xx.  Iff.  ^  See  pp.  175  fl. 
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are  doubtless  connected  with  Nature-worship.  Such,  foi 
instance,  are  the  separation  between  certain  clean  and  un- 
clean animals,  the  consecration  of  the  tithes  and  of  the  first 
ftnits  of  the  harvest,  the  peiformance  of  religious  ceremonies 
on  the  high  places  (bamidis) ,  the  use  of  images  of  tlie  son 
(chammanim) ,  and  of  straight  branches  of  trees  stripped  of 
their  leaves  and  fixed  near  the  altars  (asherahs) . 

But  the  powers  of  Nature  were  worshipped  by  different  i)eo- 
ples  in  very  different  ways.  The  worshippers  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  might  regard  the  objects  of  their  adoration  under 
two  aspects  —  as  beneficent  fhiit-giving  powers,  or  as  stem 
destructive  beings.  The  warmth  of  the  sun,  for  instance,  is 
sometimes  fostering,  but  sometimes  scorclung ;  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  worship  of  the  sun-god  depended  upon  whether 
he  was  regarded  as  a  gracious  and  beneficent,  or  as  a  destruc- 
tive and  pitiless  god.  A  fhiit-giving  deity  loved  to  see  his 
worshippers  gentle  and  cultivated ;  was  honored  by  scenes  of 
Joy  and  festivity,  and  was  rather  gratified  than  offended  by 
^e  indulgence  of  sensual  passions.  Hence  the  tribes  that 
worshipped  the  powers  of  Nature  as  friendly  beings,  at- 
tached great  value  to  gentleness  of  manners,  but  gave  them- 
selves up  in  a  shameless  manner  to  the  grossest  inchastity, 
even  in  honor  of  the  gods  themselves.  On  the  other  hand  a 
stern,  destructive,  cruel  god  was  believed  by  his  worshippera 
to  delight  in  the  development  of  their  strength,  in  the  suffer- 
ings they  infiicted  on  themselves,  and  in  the  bloody  sacrifices 
which  Uiey  offered.  Hence  self-mutilation,  human  sacrifices, 
and  abstinence  from  marriage  in  honor  of  the  deity  are  found 
amongst  them,  and  their  manners  are  chaste  and  severe  but 
cruel.  Amongst  the  Semites,  as  amongst  other  peoples,  we 
generally  find  a  goddess  by  the  side  of  each  god.  Thus  the 
fostering  sun-god,  for  example,  is  accompanied  b}'  the  earth 
whom  he  fructifies,  and  the  scorching  destructive  sun-god  by 
the  chaste  and  austere  moon-goddess.  It  is  but  natural  that 
we  should  often  find  both  these  conceptions  adopted  by  the 
same  peoples.  In  some  cases,  especially,  when  a  people  was 
composed  of  different  elements,  we  find  a  temple  consecrated 
to  Moloch,  for  instance,  the  destructive  god,  who  must  be  ap- 
peased by  bloody  sacrifices,  and  a  pole  standing  by  it  dedicated 
to  Mylitta,  or  Asherah,  the  goddess  who  delighted  in  sensual 
enjoyment.  But  it  is  also  obvious  that  one  of  the  two  views 
would  on  the  whole  prevail  in  each  nation  according  to  its  own 
character,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  its  abode,  and 
the  ciriiumstanoes  by  which  it  was  surrounded.    Among  the 
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Isi'aelites  too  we  lind  both  sorts  of  religion,  bit  it  seems  that 
they  were  most  incliBed  to  think  of  the  gods  as  stem  powers. 

For  instance,  there  is  one  of  their  ancient  usages  which  has 
always  awakened  the  deep  interest  of  those  who  desire  to 
comprehend  the  religion  of  Israel,  and  which  points  to  this 
conception  of  the  gods  as  austere  beings.  It  is  the  custom 
of  circumcision. 

This  strange  and  to  us  repulsive  practice  was  performed  by 
the  Israelites  upon  their  male  children  on  the  eighth  day  after 
their  birth. ^  It  was  observed  by  many  peoples  to  whom 
Israel  was  related ;  but  amongst  the  IshmaeUtes  it  was  de- 
ferred till  the  boy  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,*  and 
amongst  the  Eg^'ptians  the  priests  alone  had  to  undergo  it. 
The  origin  of  this  curious  usage  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
In  all  probability  it  was  originally  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
stern  deities.'  An  old  tradition  informs  us  that  the  Israelites 
n^lected  the  circumcision  in  the  wilderness,  but  were  after- 
wards deeply  ashamed  of  having  done  so,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  restored  the  usage  shouted  in  triumph,  ^^This  day 
is  the  reproach  of  Egj-pt  turned  away  ftom  us ! "  From  this 
circumstance  the  place  where  it  occurred  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  of  Gilgal,  i.e.  '*  turning  away."*  The 
Israelites  were  afterwards  so  pi^oud  of  the  circumcision  that 
one  of  their  bitterest  terms  of  reproach  was  that  of  "  uncir- 
cumdsed."  *  They  had  forgotten  the  original  meaning  of  the 
usage,  however,  and  the  ^^ Book  of  Origins"  tells  us  that 
Yahweh  commanded  Abraham  to  practise  it  as  a  sign  of 
the  covenant  between  himself  and  Abraham's  posterity,  but 
offers  no  explanation  of  it.*  However  little  understood,  the 
custom  was  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
is  still  kept  up  by  the  Jews. 

Not  only  the  circumcision  but  the  consecration  of  the  first- 
bom  child  to  the  deity '  shows  us  that  the  ancient  gods  of  the 
Israelites  required  cruel  sacrifices  from  their  worshippers; 
and  we  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  many  other  usages 
and  by  certain  religious  symbols  which  came  down  ft'om  the 
times  before  Moses.  Such  for  instance  are  the  Ban,  and  the 
image  of  a  young  bull,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  again. 
We  must  never  forget,  however,  that  there  can  have  been 
nothing  like  unity  of  ideas  or  usages  amongst  the  hordes  of 

1  Leviticus  xii.  3.  ^  Genesis  zriL  S6. 

•  Exodus  iv.  24-26.  «  Joshua  v.  2-9. 

*  9  Samuel  i.  20,  and  elsewhere. 

>  Genesis  xvii.  7  See  pp.  275,  276. 
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which  the  sons  of  Israel  were  the  heart,  as  they  gradaallj 
formed  themselves  into  the  various  tribes.  The  most  influ* 
ential  families  doubtless  worshipped  the  austere  deities,  of 
whom  we  have  spoken,  but  not  under  the  same  names  or  by 
the  same  usages  in  all  eases.  Some  of  them  worshipped 
Kiwan,  while  others  bowed  down  before  Molech  —  the  former 
consecrating  the  last  day  of  a  week  of  seven  da^'s  to  their  god, 
and  the  latter  devoting  the  first-born  of  man  and  beast  to 
theirs.  Others  again  pleaded  in  word  and  deed  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  more  sensual  deities,  and  celebrated  the  feast  of 
the  new  moon  in  licentious  dances  and  dissolute  festivities. 
The  future  of  these  tribes  depended  largely  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  gods  in  whose  name  the}'  had  been  released  fh)m 
the  land  of  slavery. 

Now  this  god,  as  we  know,  was  Yahweh,  whose  worship 
Moses  introduced.  He  became  the  national  god  of  Israel 
through  the  effoils  of  the  same  hero,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  as  to  his  character.  He  was  an  austere,  a  hoi}',  and  a 
fearful  god.  He  must  be  appeased  by  offerings  of  blood ;  fire 
was  his  symbol,'  and  the  firstborn  of  all  living  things  must  be 
devoted  to  him.  A  human  being  devoted  to  Yahweh  must  be 
put  to  death,  and  a  city  or  country  consecrated  to  him  de- 
vastated and  left  untilled. 

But  the  ten  commandments  taught  that  Yahweh  must  be 
sened  above  all  things  b}-  a  moral  life,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
noblest  features  of  the  work  of  Moses.  The  IsraeUte  was 
commanded  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  to  reverence  his  parents, 
to  hold  the  life,  the  wedlock,  and  the  property  of  his  neighbor 
sacred,  to  injure  nobody  by  l^ing  words,  and  even  to  restrain 
his  covetous  desires.  The  last  commandment  is  the  hardest 
to  explain;  for  "  not  to  covet"  is  such  a  far-reaching  and 
exalted  commandment  that  we  should  not  have  expected  to 
find  it  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  for  the  early  Israelite  moi'alists 
were  content  to  condemn  the  evil  deed  without  speaking  of  the 
principle  iVom  which  it  flowed.  It  is  generally  supposed, 
therefoi'e,  that  it  is  simply  meant  to  forbid  the  use  of  dishonest 
tricker}'  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  must  not 
lay  too  much  stress  on  the  penetrating  nature  of  the  tenth 
commandment,  since  it  stands  almost  alone.  But,  independ- 
ently of  this  doubtful  point,  the  fundamental  code  of  Israel 
deserves  our  admiration,  on  account  of  the  close  connection 
which  it  establishes  between  the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  a 
moral  life. 

1  See  pp.  138-139. 
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The  gocLs  of  many  other  peoples  were  as  austere  as  Yah- 
weh ;  but  theur  austerity  only  made  their  worshippei-s  seek  to 
honor  them  by  shedding  torrents  of  blood,  by  frightfbl  sacri- 
fices, unnatural  abstinence  from  ever3'thing  that  gi'atifies  the 
animal  nature  of  man,  exhausting  fasts,  cruel  penances, 
abstinence  f^om  marriage,  and  so  on.  Now  similar  sacrifices 
were  no  doubt  made  to- Yahweh  too ;  but  the  direction  which 
Moses  gave  to  the  religion  of  his  people  did  not  encourage 
any  such  practices.  He  taught  them  that  the  best  way  to 
honor  their  god  was  by  leading  a  moral  life.  Such  a  doctrine 
was  capable  of  producing  noble  results.  Following  this  path, 
Israel  must  grow  into  such  a  nation  as  had  not  its  like  ou 
earth. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Moses  was  largely  indebted  to  the 
Egyptians  for  his  high  moral  conceptions.  In  many  respects 
the  religion  of  the  Israelites  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
of  their  oppressors,  and  their  experiences  in  Goshen  certainly 
tended  to  increase  their  aversion  to  Eg;}'ptian  ideas  rather 
than  to  win  them  over  to  them.  For  although  one  nation 
often  borrows  some  institution  or  idea  from  another  in  times 
of  peace  and  when  there  is  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two,  yet  the  gods  of  an  enemy  alwa^'s  share  in  the  hatred  with 
which  their  worshippers  are  regarded.  When  Yahweh  led 
Israel  out  of  li^ypt,  he  executed  judgment  on  the  gods  of  the 
land,  and  the  Israelites  knew  that  their  god  was  at  war  with 
the  gods  of  the  Nile.  But  if  there  is  an3'  truth  at  all  in  the 
tmdition  that  Moses  was  educated  amongst  the  Egyptians  and 
instructed  in  their  wisdom,  he  certainly  could  not  have  bor- 
rowed anything  better  from  them  than  their  high  estimate  of 
morality.  The  moral  teaching  of  the  Eg3'ptians  was  already' 
highly  developed  at  the  time  of  the  sta^'  of  the  IsracUtes  in 
Goshen.  Even  then,  as  their  wiitings  show,  they  taught  that 
"  a  son  who  obeys  his  fatlier  is  rewarded  by  a  long  life,"  and 
that  ''obedience  or  disobedience  comes  out  of  the  heart  of  man." 
They  declared  that  it  was  a  sin  to  oppress  the  poor,  to  live 
loosely,  to  cause  grief  or  pain  to  any  one,  to  murder  or  steal, 
to  falsify  weights  and  measures,  or  to  torture  animals. 

To  this  exalted  moral  teaching  the  Eg3*ptians  united  a  great 
variety  of  very  extraordinary  forms  of  worship.  Thus  the}' 
worshipped  various  kinds  of  living  animals,  such  as  cats,  ibises, 
crocodiles,  and  the  steer  Apis.  The  number  of  their  images, 
too,  was  something  extraordinary.  We  find  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  the  teaching  of  Moses,  from  whose  time  onward,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  party  among  the  Israelites  which  opposed 

14* 
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all  worship  of  images  whatever.  The  Yahweh  of  Moses  was 
a  genuine  Israelitish  god ;  and  thus,  by  grafting  the  moral 
teaching  of  f^ypt  upon  a  truly  national  religion,  Moses  pro- 
duced something  altc^ether  new. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  forms  of  worship  as  modified  or 
introduced  by  Moses,  except  that  the  ark  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  sacred  objects.  If  onl}'  we  knew  the  original 
meaning  of  this  eonsecrated  symbol,  it  might  throw  great 
light  on  the  early  religion  of  Israel ;  but  unhappily  we  are 
almost  entirely  in  the  dark  about  it.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a 
detailed  account  of  an  *'  ark  of  the  covenant,"  or  "  ark  of  the 
testimony,"  *  but  it  is  part  of  a  description  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  is  of  no  historical  value.*  The  zealous  reformers,  about 
the  time  of  the  captivity,  had  little  regard  for  the  ark,*  and 
though  the  Deuteronomist  describes  it  as  a  chest  containing 
the  stone  tables  on  which  the  ten  commandments  were  cut,^ 
we  ma}^  be  sure  that  it  had  really  some  much  less  orthodox  sig- 
nifi(;ation,  and  that  his  account  is  only  an  attempt  to  counter- 
act its  dangerous  tendency,  by  bringing  it  into  connection  witli 
what  he  considers  the  true  form  of  Yahweh  worship.  We 
shall  hear  of  the  ark  again  fVom  time  to  time,  and  shall  then 
B(»e  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  nothing  less  than  the  dwelling- 
l)lacti  of  Yahweh.  This  idea  may  still  be  clearly  traced  in  a 
RJiort  account  of  the  Mosaic  period,^  which  appears  to  contain 
two  very  ancient  forms  of  blessing,  though  it  calls  the  ark  by 
the  more  modern  name  of  ^'  the  ark  of  Yahweh's  covenant." 
It  runs  as  follows  :  — 

The  Israelites  marched  three  days  from  the  mount  of  Yah- 
weh, and  the  ark  of  Yahweh's  covenant  went  out  before  them 
to  seek  a  resting  place  for  them ;  and  by  day  the  cloud  of 
Yahweh  hovered  over  them  as  the}'  left  the  encampment. 
When  the  ark  went  out,  Moses  said,  — 

Rise  up,  Yahweh!  let  thiue  enemies  be  scattered  abroad; 
And  let  those  that  hate  thee  fly ! 

And  when  it  halted,  he  prayed,  — 

Return,  O  Yahweh !  to  the  ten  thousands, 
To  the  triljes  of  Israel ! 

The  woi*d  *'ark"  means  simply  chest.  What  was  to  be 
found  in  this  sacred  chest,  in  or  near  which  Yahweh  dwelt, 
we  cannot  tell.     The   importance  of  the  worship  of  stones 

1  Exodus  XXV.  10-22,  xl.  20,  21.    Numbers  iv.  5,  6,  16.        -'  See  p.  304. 
•  Jeremiah  iii.  16.         *  Deuteronomj  x.  1-5.         *  Numbers  x.  93-^. 
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among  the  Israelites*  certainly  favors  the  suggestion  that 
there  was  a  sacred  stone  in  the  ark ;  and  though  this  is  and 
can  be  nothing  but  a  guess,  it  is  a  fact  at  any  rate  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  time,  Yahweh  himself  wont  and 
came  to  the  Israelites  with  the  ark. 

Beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  the  forms  of  worship  U> 
which  Moses  gave  the  preference;  nothing  of  the  usages 
which  he  introduced,  supported,  or  combated;  nothing  of 
the  institutions  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  people ;  and  "we 
must  be  careful  not  to  form  exaggerated  ideas  on  any  of  these 
points.  No  doubt  Moses  was  reverenced  in  the  wilderness 
chiefly  as  the  representative  of  Yahweh.  His  commands  ob- 
tained a  ready  hearing,  and  he  made  use  of  his  authority,  as 
the  ambassador  of  God,  to  draw  the  various  tribes  closer  to- 
gether — to  control  their  concerted  movements  —  to  settle  their 
disputes  —  to  oppose  and,  if  possible,  root  out  everything  that 
conflicted  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh  —  to  preach  the  law  of 
his  god  on  every  opportunity  —  and  to  impress  the  ten  com- 
mandments upon  all  the  sons  of  Israel,  but  especially  upon 
their  chiefs,  when  they  came  to  consult  him.  There  must 
have  been  families  or  powerful  individuals  in  various  tribes 
who  were  so  faithfully  attached  to  him  and  to  his  ideas  as  to 
consult  him  constantly,  to  act  according  to  his  diAine  re- 
sponses, and  to  strive  to  establish  his  authority  round  about 
them.  In  this  wa}^  they  would  form  a  bond  of  union  bi»- 
tween  the  various  tribes.  We  might  almost  have  guessed 
ft-om  the  nature  of  the  case  where  to  look  for  those  fami- 
lies, and  history  confirms  our  expectations.  The  liCvites, 
to  whom  Moses  was  related,  certainly  suppoi-ted  him  faith- 
fully;  and  we  find  them  again,  at  a  later  period,  together 
with  tlie  closely  connected  Simeonites,  showing  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  Yahweh.*  No  doubt  the  Levites  and  those  who 
sympathized  with  them  checked  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes 
ill  the  time  of  Moses,  and  furthered  the  general  good. 

If  the  Israelites  would  not  listen  to  his  exhortations  of 
their  own  free-will,  and  he  saw  a  chance  of  canning  out  his 
measures  by  force,  then  doubtless  he  called  his  faithful  allies 
together  and  drew  the  sword  to  put  down  what  was  evil.  We 
are  told  tliat  he  did  so,  for  instance,  when  the  Israelites  fell 
into  sill  after  having  conquered  the  tenitory  east  of  Jordan. 
The  stoiy,*  in  its  present  form,  is  of  ver}-  late  origin,  but  the 
tradition  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  at  any  rate  perfectly 

1  See  pp.  177-179.  2  See  j)ojj/,  diapter  xviii. 

*  Numbers  zxv.  1-16. 
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faithful  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Israelites  —  so  we 
are  told  —  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with  the  Moabites, 
and  had  actually  begun  to  take  part  in  their  worship  of 
Baal-Peor,  which  was  grossly  immoral  in  its  character. 
Thereupon  Yahweh  said  to  Moses :  "  Take  all  the  leaders  of 
the  people  and  hang  them  on  a  cross  against  the  sun,  to 
appease  Yahweh.  So  shall  Yahweh's  wrath  be  turned  aside." 
What  Moses  actually  did  does  not  agree  with  this  command, 
for  lie  ordered  the  judges  of  the  people  to  put  all  the  guilty 
individuals  to  death,  and  Phinehas  first  began  to  carry  out 
this  sentence. 

If  we  had  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  debt  which  Israel 
owes  to  Moses,  we  should  say:  He  introduced  the  moral 
worship  of  Yahweh  among  his  people.  If  asked  whether  his 
conception  of  this  god  was  very  pure  and  exalted,  we  should 
answer :  As  far  as  we  know  anything  about  it,  it  was  very 
imperfect.  If  the  commandment,  '*  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  before  the  face  of  Yahweh,"  is  from  him,  then  he  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  other  gods,  though  denying  their  right 
to  be  worshipped  by  Israel.  Even  this  is  uncertain,  however, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  even  to  Moses  Yahweh  was 
nothing  more  than  the  special  god  of  Israel.  A  chest,  perhaps 
containing  a  stone,  was  the  sacred  object  to  which  the  pres- 
ence of  Yahweh  was  attached.  Certainly  when  we  compare 
all  this  with  our  own  thoughts  about  God,  it  appears  very 
unsatisfactory  and  in  the  behest  degree  defective.  But  the 
fact  that  Moses  insisted  on  the  moral  demands  of  Yahweh 
outweighs  a  host  of  mistaken  beliefs.  Surely  the  worship  of 
a  stone  or  a  star,  in  the  name  of  which  reverence  to  parents 
and  an  upright  life  arc  enjoined,  is  more  glorious  and  more 
rich  in  promise  than  the  adoration  of  even  an  invisible,  infi- 
nitel}-  exalted,  spiritual  being,  entbix>ned  above  the  clouds 
and  sky,  and  reverenced  as  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
whose  chief  commandment  is  to  offer  sacrifices  and  observe 
outward  ceremonies.  The  religious  superiority  of  one  form 
of  worship  over  another  depends  above  all  upon  the  value 
which  it  attaches  to  morality. 

Was  it  a  new  doctrine  that  Moses  taught?  This  question 
may  be  answered  in  two  wa}  s.  Strictly  speaking  it  was  not 
"new"  in  the  sense  of  "invented  by  Moses  himself."  His 
god  had  been  worshipped  b^-  his  forefathers  before  he  waa 
born,  and  had  certainly  not  been  unknown  to  the  other  sons 
of  Israel.     His  moral  teaching  was  perhaps  borrowed  from 
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the  Egyptian  pnestR ;  tlie  observance  of  the  sabbath  he  prob- 
ably found  alreati}'  established  amongst  certain  classes ;  and 
the  usages  which  he  maintained  were  already-  recognized  by 
the  most  influential  families.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefons 
that  his  work  was  entirely  new.  But  what  founder  or  reformer 
of  a  religion  ever  has  produced  anything  entii'ely  new?  Wiio 
can  help  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  generations  that 
have  passed  away?  Who  can  help  borrowing  his  ideas  from 
those  who  have  been  at  work  before  him  ?  The  services  of 
those  who  have  succeeded  in  any  great  work  consist  in  rid- 
ding old  truths  of  defects  which  have  hitherto  clung  to  them 
and  made  them  barren;  in  so  grouping  these  well-known 
truths  as  to  place  them  in  a  clearer  and  unsuspected  light ;  in 
saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment,  and  being  so 
filled  with  the  truth  to  which  they  cleave  as  to  secure  its 
acoeptjince  by  the  power  of  their  preaching.  Such  men  give 
a  quickening  impulse  to  the  development  of  those  around 
them,  or  perhaps  of  a  whole  nation. 

Such  was  the  work  of  Moses.  In  many  respects  his  char- 
acter was  nioulded  by  that  of  his  age,  but  the  directiuu 
which  he  gave  to  the  powers  of  Israel  opens  a  new  era. 
Moses,  the  founder  of  the  moral  Yahweh-worship,  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  spiritual  movement  which  culminated  in  him 
who  said :  ^^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God!" 


Chapter  X. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  DISTRICT  EAST  OF  JORDAN. 

Dbut.  II.  2-III.  22. 

WE  may  now  take  up  once  more  the  thread  of  the  8toi;> 
which  our  review  of  the  work  of  Moses  has  broken. 
When  the  Israelites  had  wandered  manj'  years  in  the  district 
west  of  Mount  Seir,  and  a  new  generation  had  grown  up 
worthy  of  inheriting  the  promised  land,  Yahweh  put  an  end 
to  their  wanderings  and  commanded  them  to  turn  north- 
wards. Their  way  led  through  the  mountain  pass  between  Seir 
and  the  Elanite  Gulf,  where  the  seaports  of  £lath  and  Ezeon  - 
geber  wei-e  afterwards  built.  The  Edomites,  along  the  eastern 
boundary  oi  whose  land  they  must  pass,  were  already  in  terroi 
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at  their  approach ;  but  they  were  commanded  not  to  molest 
them  ;  for  Yahweh  had  given  Seir  as  an  inheritance  to  £dom. 
Far  from  phmdering  the  inhabitants,  thej'  must  pay  for 
their  necessary  food  and  even  for  all  the  water  the}'^  required ; 
for  had  not  Yahweh  blessed  his  people,  and  supported  them 
for  forty  years  in  the  great  desert,  so  that  they  were  in  want 
of  nothing? 

The  Israelites  strictly  observed  this  order,  and  went  on 
to  tl  e  land  of  Moab.  This  country  had  formerly  been  inhab- 
ite/.  by  the  giant  race  of  the  Emites,  but  the  Moabites  had 
expelled  them  from  it.  In  the  same  wa}*  the  Ammonites, 
who  dwelt  further  nortu  had  driven  out  the  Zamzummites, 
anotlier  i-ace'  of  giants.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  histoiy  of 
all  the  surrounding  districts.  The  Edomites  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  Horites  and  the  Caphtorites  (or  Philistines) 
that  of  the  Avvites,  a  Canaanitc  tril)e  that  had  fbnnerly  held 
l)osscssion  of  the  land  as  far  as  Gaza.^ 

The  brook  Sarod  was  the  boundary  of  Moab,  and  the  end  of 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites.  Before  they  crossed  this 
sti*eam  the  rebellious  generation  had  altogether  died  out.  But 
the  land  which  Yahweh  had  destined  for  their  children  was  not 
yot  reached.  They  had  still  to  pass  thmugh  Moab  and  Am- 
nion, upon  whom  they  were  to  inflict  no  injury,  for  to  them, 
too,  Yahweh  had  given  their  land. 

But  when  they  had  crossed  the  brook  Anion,  the}^  came  to 
a*  country  which  they  were  no  longer  forbidden  to  conquer. 
It  was  the  land  of  Sihon  the  Amorite,  with  its  capital,  Hesh- 
bon.  "  Hencefoi-th,"  said  Yahweh,  "  will  I  begin  to  make  all 
the  nations  that  hear  of  you  tremble  and  shake  before  you." 
Then  I  sent — says  Moses  —  messengers  of  peace  to  Sihon,  to 
ask  leave  to  pass  through  his  land.  I  told  him  that  the  land 
which  Yahweh  had  given  us  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jonlan, 
and  promised  that  if  he  would  let  us  pass  through  his  land,  :is 
the  Edomites  and  the  Moabites  had  done,  we  would  not  turn 
out  of  the  highway  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and 
would  pay  for  all  the  food  and  drinking  water  we  required. 
But  Sihon  refused ;  for  Yahweh  had  hardened  his  heart  on* 
purpose  to  give  us  bis  land.  So  Sihon  came  out  with  a  great 
army  to  meet  us  at  Jahaz,  but  we  defeated  him,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  whole  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  its  cities, 
men,  women,  and  children  were  laid  under  the  ban,  and  not 
one  of  them  was  left  alive  ;  but  the  cattle  and  the  rest  of  the 
booty  we  kept.     From  Aroer  to  the  banks  of  the  Amon,  and 

1  See  p.  240. 
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finom  Ar-Moab  even  to  Gilead,  no  city  wfw  too  strong  for  us. 
Yabweh  gave  us  ever3'thing ;  but  the  land  of  the  Ammonites 
we  left  uninjured. 

Then  we  went  northward  to  Bashan,  where  Og  was  king. 
He  was  of  the  old  race  of  giants,  as  his  iron  bedstead  shows. 
It  measures  nine  cubits  in  length  and  four  in  breadth  and  is  stili 
preserved  at  Rabbath  Ammon.  When  he  advanced  to  Edrei 
to  oppose  us,  Yahweh  bid  us  be  of  good  courage,  and  promised 
that  Og  should  share  the  fate  of  Sihon.  And  it  was  so.  All 
Bashan  fell  into  our  bands.  We  took  sixty  great  cities  with 
walls  and  gates  and  bars,  besides  numbers  of  unfortified  places. 
We  dealt  with  the  land  of  Og  as  we  had  dealt  with  that  of  Sihon. 
All  the  human  beings  we  laid  under  the  ban,  but  took  the  cattle 
and  other  valuables  as  booty.  Thus  did  we  conquer  the  whole 
land  from  the  Amon  to  Mount  Hermon.  The  Sidonians  call 
this  mountain  Sirion,  and  the  Amorites  call  it  Shenir. 

Then  I  gave  the  land  from  the  Aroer  to  the  Arnon,  together 
with  half  the  mountain  land  of  Gilead,  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  the  land  of  Bashan  to  one-half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseb,  because  Jair  the  Manassite  had  conquered  it ; 
whence  it  is  still  called  "Jair*s  villages"  (Havoth  Jair). 
Gilead  I  gave  to  Machir,  another  family  of  the  tribe  of  Man« 
asseh.  But  the  Reubenites  and  Gadites  received  their  inher- 
itance upon  condition  that  their  fighting  men  should  help  the 
other  tribes  to  conquer  the  land  of  Canaan,  while  their  women 
and  children,  together  with  their  numerous  flocks,  remained 
in  the  cities  that  were  now  assigned  to  them. 

When  I  had  arranged  all  this,  continued  Moses,  I  bid  Joshua 
be  of  good  courage,  saying  to  him :  ^^  See  what  Yahweh  has 
done  to  these  kings.  So  will  he  do  to  all  the  kingdoms  against 
which  you  march.  Fear  not,  for  Yahweh,  your  god,  fights 
for  you." 

In  the  book  of  Numbers  we  find  a  narrative  which  essen- 
tially agrees  with  the  one  just  given.  It  teUs  us  ^  that  the 
Israelites  sent  firom  Kadesh  to  ask  the  Edomites  to  allow 
tiiem  to  pass  through  their  country,  but  that  they  refused  to 
do  so,  and  set  out  with  a  poweiful  army  to  oppose  them. 
Upon  this  the  Israelites  changed  their  plan,  and  took  a  circuit- 
ous route  round  Seir.  When  they  came  to  the  Arnon,^  Moses 
sent  messengers  to  Sihon  to  ask  leave  to  pass  through  his  ter- 
ritory. On  his  refusing  to  grant  this  permission  the  Israelites 
conquci-ed  his  land.    Here  we  find  it  noted  that  Sihon,  king  of 

1  Numbers  xx.  14-21.  3  Numbers  xxi.  13^5. 
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the  Amorites,  had  taken  Heshbon  and  the  sarrounding  tern* 
tory  from  the  former  king  of  the  Moabites.'  The  conquest  of 
Bashan  followed  that  of  the  land  of  Sihon. 

The  narrative  of  Deuteronomy  is  still  more  highly  colored 
than  this  other,  and  the  account  it  gives  of  Israel's  triumphs 
is  embellished  most  profusely.  Within  a  few  weeks,  or  at  the 
outsiie  months,  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Joi-dan,  from 
the  Amon  to  Mount  Hermon,  is  conquered ;  and  if  the  Edo- 
mites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  are  left  in  the  independent 
possession  of  their  territories,  it  is  simply  because  Yahweh 
commands  Israel  not  to  attack  them.  But  these  peoples  were 
already  in  great  terror.  For  every  nation  that  heard  of  Israel 
—  of  that  people  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven,*  to  whom 
Yahweh  visibly  lent  his  constant  aid  —  trembled  before  its 
power.  A  people  that  won  such  easy  \ictories,  and  had  only 
to  pick  and  choose  the  country  it  would  take  for  its  own, 
ought  surely  to  have  been  above  sending  a  h^-pocritical  mes- 
sage of  peace  to  Sihon. 

But  the  real  course  of  events  was  ver}'  different.  As  far  as 
we  can  recover  it,  the  true  histor}'  of  the  conquest  of  the  land 
east  of  Jordan  is  as  follows :  — 

East  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  further  north  along  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan,  the  "  sons  of  Lot"  had  expelled  the  original  in- 
habitants and  won  themselves  a  home.  The  Ammonites  dwelt 
furthest  to  the  east,  while  the  Moabites  held  possession  not 
only  of  the  land  south  of  the  Arnon,  but  even  of  the  territory 
north  of  this  stream,  as  far  as  the  Jabbok.  But  the  Amorites 
who  lived  west  of  the  Jordan  had  made  an  inroad  into  Gilead, 
expelled  the  Moabites  from  the  district  between  the  Amon 
and  the  Jabbok,  and  made  Heshbon  their  capital.  The  sons 
of  Lot,  under  this  stress  of  circumstances,  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  their  near  kinsmen  the-  Israelites,  who  were  wandering 
about  over  the  steppes  that  stretched  from  the  eastern  bounda- 
nes  of  the  sons  of  Lot  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Israelites  were 
only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  their  barren 
plains  for  more  fruitful  regions ;  and  with  their  help  the  Amo- 
rites in  their  turn  were  conquered.  Probabl}'  the  circumstance 
that  about  this  time  Ramses  III.,  of  Eg^pt,  made  an  incursion 
into  Canaan,"  prevented  Sihon's  obtaining  help  from  his  kins- 
men on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  this  way  contributed 
to  his  fall.  Thus  Israel  gained  possession  of  the  district 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  territory  of  Reuben  and  Gad  ; 

1  Numbers  xxi.  26.  >  Deuterunomy  L  10.  *  See  p.  308. 
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and  now  there  was  nothing  bat  the  Jordan  to  separate  the 
people  of  Yahweh  from  the  fertile  land  of  Canaan. 

As  for  the  conquest  of  Bashan,  the  account  that  ascribes  it 
to  Moses  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  date  at  which  it  took 
place.  It  is  probable  that  even  the  "  sons  of  Machir  "  did  not 
take  possession  of  Gilead  till  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
since  the  ^^  house  of  Machir  "  lived  west  of  the  Jordan  at  first.  ^ 
We  cannot  fix  the  exact  date  of  this  event,  however.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Jair,  the  Gileadite,  the  conqueror 
of  Bashan,  after  whom  thirty  places  were  called  Jair's  villages, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,^  and  that  one  part  of  Bashan 
was  conquered  at  a  still  later  period  by  a  certain  Nobah.'  In- 
deed, the  very  narratives  of  the  Pentateuch  itself  prove  that 
the  conquest  of  this  district  of  half  Manasseh  did  not  take 
place  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  for  in  fixing  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  transjordanic  tribes  were  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  their  territory,  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  Manassites,  either  in  the  short  account  of  Deuteronomy 
or  the  more  elaborate  one  of  Numbers.^  In  both  cases  it  is 
the  Beubenites  and  Gadites  alone  who  are  required  to  help 
their  brothers.* 

In  reality,  of  course,  the  transjordanic  district  was  not 
assigned  in  this  peaceful  way  to  •two  of  the  tribes.  The 
ancient  legends  represent  Reuben  as  Israel's  firstborn  son  by 
Leah,*  while  Gad  is  called  the  son  of  Leah's  slave  giri.''  No 
doubt,  therefore.  Gad  was  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
Reuben.  The  two  are  called  collectively  ^^the  house  of 
Reuben."  It  was  this  house  of  Reuben  that  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  desperate  struggle  against  the  Amorites,  and  then,  by  the 
right  of  the  strongest  and  the  first  upon  the  field,  took  pos- 
session of  the  rich  pastures  between  the  Jabbok  and  the 
Amon  for  itself,  but  was  not  indisposed  to  help  the  other 
sons  of  Israel  afterwards. 

The  writer  of  the  first  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  could  never 
believe  that  these  ancient  events  had  taken  such  a  coui'se. 
He  thought  of  the  Israelite  tribes  as  acting  with  perfect  una- 
nimity, conquering  a  fatherland  under  the  command  of 
3Ioses,  and  assigning  the  first  portion  of  the  land  that  fell 
into  their  hands  to  the  tribes  for  whom  it  was  best  suited,  on 
condition  of  theii  faithfully  helping  their  brothers   to  com* 

1  Joshua  xvii.  3  ff.  Judges  v.  14.  *  Judges  x.  3,  4. 
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pletc  the  conquest.  He  imagined  the  possession  of  the  land 
east  of  Jordan  to  have  taken  place  with  the  unanimoua 
consent  of  the  tribes,  in  compliance  with  law  and  order,  at 
the  command  of  the  divinel}'^  appointed  leader  of  the  people. 
He  was  mistaken  in  his  conception  of  the  facts,  but  his  very 
mistake  bears  witness  to  the  progress  Israel  had  made.  An 
Israelite  of  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  could 
not  possiblj^  im^ne  that  the  people  of  Yahweh  was  once 
but  an  ill-defined  group  of  tribes,  amongst  whom  might  was 
right,  and  over  whom  even  Moses,  the  delegate  of  Yahweh, 
could  exercise  but  small  control.  It  was  not  so  in  his  time, 
nor  had  it  been  so  for  centuries.  A  king  ruled  in  Israel,  and 
men  no  longer  followed  their  own  devices  uncontrolled.  At 
a  word  of  command,  issued  by  a  single  man,  the  tribes  sent 
their  bands  of  warriors  to  the  battle ;  the  booty  was  r^ularly 
divided  amongst  the  conquerors;  the  respective  rights  and 
duties  of  the  different  sections  of  the  people  were  duly  regu- 
lated ;  and  no  one  family  or  clan  could  take  to  itself  what  was 
the  property  of  all. 

This  was  a  great  advance ;  and  if  the  writer's  ideal  does 
not  appear  to  us  so  glorious  as  it  did  to  him,  it  is  because  we 
are  familiar  with  a  still  better  state  of  things,  in  which  society 
is  more  adequately  regulated,  the  rights  of  the  various  sec* 
lions  of  the  people  more  justly  defined,  a  share  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  public  affairs  secured  to  ever}'  one,  and  all  are  subject 
not  to  the  will  of  a  single  man,  but  to  laws  of  the  State, 
made,  promulgated,  and  maintained  with  due  regard  to  order. 
In  social  institutions,  as  in  all  else,  the  light  breaks  but 
slowly,  and  the  world  takes  but  one  step  forward  at  a  time. 

Although  our  writer's  false  views  of  the  history  of  the 
past  are  themselves  the  proof  that  he  rejoiced  in  a  clearer 
perception  of  justice  than  was  known  in  earher  times,  yet 
even  his  ideas  are  sadly  limited  iu  one  direction ;  for  he  tells 
us  with  evident  satisfaction  how  Israel  conquered  Sihon  and 
(ig,  slaughtered  their  subjects,  and  appropriated  their  land ; 
and  how  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon  escaped  the  same  dan- 
ger, not  l>ecause  the  Israelites  had  no  right  to  their  land  — 
for  what  riglit  had  thej'  to  the  countries  they  did  take?  —  but 
simply  because  it  was  the  will  of  Yahweh,  Israel's  god. 
Thus,  while  in  regulating  the  mutual  relatioi^  of  the  different 
sections  of  tlie  same  nation,  right  was  more  than  might ;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  affairs  were  to  be  settled  between 
different  nations,  might  was  still  the  highest  right. 

And  3'et  our  writer  proclaims  a  principle  wliicli  must  lead 
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in  the  end  to  the  recognition  of  right  as  the  first  considera- 
tion even  in  the  dealings  of  nations  vvith  each  other.  It  h 
Yahweh,  he  says,  who  gave  Moab  and  Ammon  and  £dom 
their  land,  as  well  as  Israel  his.  This  was  not  the  old  belief. 
At  first  Yahweh  was  Israel's  god,  but  had  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  nations,  except  in  so  far  as  his  own  people  came 
into  contact  with  them.  Israel,  according  to  the  old  idea, 
had  received  his  land  from  Yahweh,  and  Moab  his  from 
Chemosh.*  The  relations  between  the  gods  Yahweh  and 
Chemosh,  like  those  between  their  peoples,  were  regulated 
by  the  right  of  the  strongest.  But  gradually  Israel  rose 
above  these  ideas,  and  reached  the  conviction  that  it  was 
Yahweh  who  not  only  led  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  but  also 
brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from 
Kir.*  All  peoples,  then,  are  governed  by  one  will,  are  mem- 
bers of  one  body,  and  their  mutual  relations  must  be  regu- 
lated on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  govern  the  affaii-s 
of  a  single^  people. 

We  have  already  seen  '  that  this  consequence  was  actual!}' 
perceived  by  a  few  Israelites  of  a  highly  developed  type. 
We  ourselves  live  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged, but  we  have  still  to  wait  for  the  time  in  which  the 
truth  will  be  fully  acted  up  to.  Patience !  the  human  race 
advances  slowly. 


Chapter  XI. 

THE  DEATH  OP  MOSES. 

Deut.  in.   23-21),  XXXTV.;   Num.   XX.  1-18. 

THE  time  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Moses  were  as  little 
known  to  posterity  as  the  place  of  his  grave.  Nor  is 
this  surprising ;  for  when  his  people  had  so  far  emerged  from 
their  barbarous  condition  as  to  have  a  history  and  to  com- 
memorate the  particulars  of  the  lives  of  their  great  men, 
Moses  Vas  already  enveloped  in  the  gray  mists  of  a  far-off 
past.  His  work  still  lived,  and  his  name  lived  with  it,  but 
his  person  was  sketched  by  legend  alone.  One  thing  only 
was  known  —  namely,  that  it  was  not  Moses  but  Joshua  who 

1  Judges  xi.  21.  2  Amos  ix.  7.  *  See  pp.  154, 155. 
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led  the  people  into  Canaan.  Moses,  then,  must  have  died 
before  his  people  entered  into  the  land  that  had  been  prom- 
ised to  their  fathers.  This  could  not  but  seem  strange  to 
the  thoughtful  Israelite.  Surely  he,  if  any  one,  ought  to 
have  lived  to  see  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  This  raised  a 
question  which  could  not  be  left  unanswered ;  and  six  or 
seven  centuries  after  his  death,  the  writer  of  the  introduction 
to  Deuteronomy  answered  it  in  the  following  words  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  himself:  — 

'^  When  I  had  given  the  land  east  of  Jordan  to  Reubea 
and  Gad,  I  prayed  to  m}^  god,  and  said :  ^  O  Lord  Yahweh, 
thou  hast  shown  me  the  beginning  of  thy  great  works  and  of 
the  revelation  of  thy  power.  So  glorious  are  they  that  no 
god  in  heaven  or  on  earth  can  do  the  like.  Ah,  let  me  now 
go  over  with  the  people  and  see  the  good  land  oil  the  other 
sidfc  of  the  Jordan,  that  glorious  mountain  land  and  Leba- 
non ! '  But  I  prajed  in  vain ;  for  Yahweh  was  angry  with 
me  for  your  sakes.  He  would  not  hear  my  prayer,  but 
answered :  ^  Enough !  speak  to  me  of  this  no  more.  Climb 
the  siunmit  of  Mount  Pisgah,  and  look  well  round  to  ever}' 
side,  for  you  shall  not  cix>ss  this  Jordan.  But  fii*st  appoint 
Joshua  in  your  place,  and  speak  wonls  of  courage  to  hun, 
for  he  shall  lead  the  people,  and  bring  them  into  the  land 
which  you  may  only  see  ftx)m  afar.'  This  was  when  we  were 
encamped  in  the  valle}'  over  against  Beth-Peor." 

So  when  Moses  had  proclaimed  the  law  to  his  people  —  we 
are  told  at  the  end  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  —  he  climl)ed 
from  the  plains  of  Moab  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  peak  of 
Pisgah,  which  lies  over  against  Jericho,  and  is  called  Mount 
Nebo.  From  this  peak  Yahweh  showed  him  all  the  land. 
First  he  turned  his  eyes  northwards,  where  the  rich  land  of 
Gilcad,  with  the  mountain  range  that  bore  its  name,  was 
divided  by  the  Jabbok ;  the  nearer  half  was  fertile  but  com- 
paratively bare  of  trees,  the  fbrther  was  covered  with  thick 
forests  of  oak  and  pine,  broken  by  the  fresh  mountain  pastures 
upon  which  Reuben  had  set  such  longing  eyes.  Then  further 
north,  along  the  seas  of  Gennesareth  and  Merom,  his  gaze 
fell  on  a  wild  and  barren  land,  with  steep  mountain  peaks  and 
inaccessible  caves,  that  favored  no  life  but  the  brigand's  ;  and 
at  last  his  eye  rested  far  away  on  the  eternal  snow  of  Hermon, 
at  whose  foot  was  the  city  of  Lais,  the  future  seat  of  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  To  the  left  he  beheld  the  broad  table 
lands  of  Lebanon,  with  their  far-famed  c«dar  groves,  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  mountain  land,  and  the  swampy  plains,  with  theii 
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thick  growth  of  rushes.  There  herds  of  wild  swine  and  oxen 
found  a  home,  though  the  marsh  fever  made  it  almost  unfit 
for  human  dwelling-places.  This  was  the  land  which  after- 
wards fell  to  the  sons  of  Naphtali.  Between  himself  and  these 
distant  regions  Moses  beheld  the  lovely  sea  of  Gennesareth 
and  the  far-extending  territory  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
with  the  ranges  of  the  lesser  Ilermon,  of  Carmel,  of  Gilboa, 
and  the  long  mountain  chain  of  Ephraim.  Then,  as  he  grad- 
ually turned  to  the  west,  the  land  of  Judah  \&y  stretched 
before  him ;  in  the  distance  the  rich  and  smiling  plain  of 
Sephela,  and  nearer  to  him  the  drj^  inhospitable  mountain 
land,  with  its  endless  limestone  rocks,  of  which  Jebus,  after- 
wards Jerusalem,  was  the  central  point.  Further  to  the  left 
lay  the  deserts,  broken  here  and  there  by  fertile  spots,  and 
what  was  afterwards  the  southern  territory  of  Judah.  Thus 
his  eye  reached  the  steppes  of  the  "  sons  of  Isaac,"  *  and  then 
dropped  naturally-  upon  the  region  that  lay  nearer  to  him, 
where  the  gloom}-  Dead  Sea  lay,  with  its  barren  shores  and 
that  strange  promontor}'  on  which  Zoar  was  situated.  At  last 
his  eye  rested  upon  the  valley  of  Jordan  and  upon  Jericho, 
right  opposite  Mount  Pisgah.  He  had  seen  the  future  heritage 
of  his  people. 

"This  is  the  land,"  said  Yahweh,  '*  of  which  I  promised 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  under  oath,  that  I  would  give  it 
to  their  posterity.  I  have  shown  it  to  30U  ;  but  you  shall  not 
enter  it." 

Then  Moses,  the  ser\'ant  of  Yahweh,  died  there,  as  Yahweh 
had  said.  They^  buried  him  in  the  valley  over  against  Beth- 
Peor,  in  the  land  of  Moab ;  but  no  one  knows  his  grave  t^» 
this  day.  Moses  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when 
he  died.     His  eye  was  not  dimmed,  nor  his  vigor  abated. 

For  thirty  days  th(;  Israehtes  mourned  his  death,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  He  was  full  of 
the  spirit  of  wisdom,  which  Moses  had  imparted  to  him  by 
laying  his  hands  on  him.  The  Israelites  obeyed  him,  there- 
fore, according  to  the  command  that  Yahweh  had  given 
Moses. 

Never  did  another  prophet  rise  in  Israel  like  Moses,  to 
whom  Yahweh  made  himself  known  face  to  face.  Nor  could 
any  other  ever  do  the  signs  and  wonders  which  Yahweh  did 
through  Moses  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the  desert. 

There  is  a  tone  of  sadness  in  this  stor^'.  The  words 
' '  Speak  to  me  of  this  no  more  "  sound  harsh,  and  it  was  but 
^  See  pp.  164-lM.  *  Aftet  an  ameoded  Tenion. 
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poor  comfoit  for  Moses  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  promised 
land,  if  he  might  not  enter  it.  In  answer  to  the  question  why 
this  must  be,  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  sa^^s  :  ^  Yah  web  was 
angry  with  Moses  because  the  Israelites  had  sinned  against 
him.  Even  Moses  must  make  no  exception  to  the  general 
sentence  that  condemned  the  disobedient  generation  to  die  in 
the  wilderness. 

Such  was  the  view  of  our  writer ;  and  to  the  majority  of 
his  readers  it  would  certainly  present  no  difficulty.  The  pious 
Israelites  were  deeply  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  were  all 
members  of  one  bod}'  —  the  people.  They  rejoiced  with  their 
people,  they  suflTered  with  tJieir  people ;  nay,  their  very  life 
was  wrapped  up  in  its  welfare.  A  gross  violation  of  the  mora^ 
law  deserved  punishment  chiefly  because  it  was  ''  foolishnesE 
in  Israel"  and  made  the  land  unclean.  To  be  rooted  out  fVom 
the  people  of  Yahweh  was  the  most  terrible  of  all  threat**.  In 
thinking  of  the  future  they  were  less  concerned  about  their 
own  af&irs  than  about  the  fate  of  their  people.  From  such 
a  point  of  view  they  found  it  anything  but  unnatural  or  unjust 
that  Yahweh  should  suffer  Moses  to  die  because  of  the  sins  of 
his  people. 

And  yet  this  did  not  satisfy  ever}'  one.  At  the  very  time 
in  which  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  written,  the  belief 
was  gaining  ground  that  Yahweh  was  too  righteous  to  punish 
any  man  for  another's  sin,  and  that  he  chastised  each  one  for 
those  sins  only  of  which  he  had  himself  been  guilt}'.  Thus 
every  nlisfoi'tune  was  looked  upon  as  the  consequence  of  some 
sin  committed  by  him  upon  whom  it  fell.'^  Those  who  held 
this  belief  could  not  rest  in  the  assertion  that  Moses  had  not 
been  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land  because  of  the  sins 
of  the  people.  They  were  certain  that  if,  in  spite  of  all  his 
prayers,  Moses  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  promised  land,  he 
must  have  brought  this  punishment  upon  himsdlf.  This 
conviction  was  embodied  in  the  following  story:  — 

In  the  first  month  —  we  are  not  told  the  year  —  the  Israel- 
ites rcf:ched  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  pitched  their  camp  at 
Kadesh,  where  Miriam  died  and  was  buried.  But  there  was 
not  water  enough  for  the  people  there,  and  a  tumult  broke 
out,  in  consequence,  against  Moses  and  Aaron.  ^^  Oh !  would 
that  we  had  died,"  cried  the  suflerers,  "  when  our  brothers 
perished  before  Yahweh's  face !  Why  have  you  brought  the 
people  of  Yahweh  into  this  desert,  where  we  and  our  cattle 
shall  die  of  thii-st?  Why  did  you  bring  us  out  of  Eg3pt  to 
1  Deuteronomy  i.  37,  38 ;  iii.  96.  <  See  vol.  ii  book  iv.  chapter  x. 
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take  08  to  this  wretched  place  ?  There  is  no  harvest  to  reap 
here ;  not  a  fig-tree,  a  vine,  or  a  pomegranate  to  be  seen ; 
nay,  we  have  not  so  much  as  water  to  drink."  On  hearing 
these  complaints,  Moses  and  Aaron  went  to  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  conference  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground  in 
prayer.  And  behold  !  Yahweh's  glory  appeared  to  them,  and 
Ills  voice  was  heard  commanding  Moses,  and  saying,  ^'  Take 
your  staff,  and  call  the  people  together.  Then  do  you  and 
Aaron  speak  to  the  rock  in  the  sight  of  all  the  multitudes, 
and  a  stream  of  water  shall  gush  out  from  it.  Thus  you  may 
quench  the  thirst  of  man  and  beast  by  the  water  that  you 
cause  to  flow  from  the  rock." 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  Moses  took  his  wondrous 
staff  from  the  tent,  and  when  he  and  Aaron  had  called  tho 
people  together  in  front  of  the  rock,  he  cried,  ''  Hear,  now, 
3'ou  rebels!  Can  we  make  water  flow  from  this  rock  for 
3-0U?"  Overmastered  by  his  indignation,  Moses,  instead  of 
simply  speaking  to  the  rock,  raised  his  arm  and  stnick  it 
twice  with  his  staff.  A  stream  of  water  gushed  from  it  on  the 
instant,  and  man  and  beast  were  satisfied. 

80  Israel  was  rescued  once  again  ;  but,  alas !  the  two  broth- 
ers ha<l  sinned.  Yahweh  pronounced  their  sentence  at  once. 
^'  Inasmuch,"  he  said,  ^^as  you  did  not  believe  me,  and  did 
not  honor  me  before  the  Israelites,  neither  shall  you  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  them  into  the  land  which  I  have  destined  for 
them." 

Now  these  are  the  waters  of  Meribah,  that  is  strife^  where 
the  Israelites  strove  with  Yaliweh  in  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh, 
that  is  Ao/f/,  where  he  revealed  himself  to  them  as  the  holy  one. 

According  to  another  writer,^  Meribah  lay  not  in  the 
desert  of  Zin,  but  in  that  of  Sin,  which  does  not  lie  near 
Kadesh,  on  the  southern  boundary  of  Canaan,  but  near  Mount 
Iloreb.  The  sin  here  ^  laid  to  the  charge  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
b}'  which  they  forfeited  the  privilege  of  entering  the  promised 
land,  consisted  in  their  incredulous  language  ;  for  Moses  had 
said:  "Can  we  ma^e  water  flow  out  of  the  rock  for  you?" 
as  if  it  were  not  perfectly  easy  for  Yahweh  to  do  so  I  And 
besides  this  he  had  struck  the  rock  twice. 

We  have  now  heard  two  answers  to  the  question :  ''  Why 
was  not  Moses  allowed  to  enter  Canaan?"  both  of  them 
given  by  thoughtful  Israelite  believers.  One  said  "  he  suf- 
fered the  common  punishment  of  all  the  Israelites;"  the 
other,  "  he  drew  the  penalty  upon  himself  by  his  own  sin." 

1  Exodus  zvii.  7.  ^  Compare  Numbers  xxvii.  12-li. 
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We  cannot  be  content  with  either  answer,  for  both  are  Mae. 
Shall  we  go  on,  after  rejecting  these  solutions,  to  attempt  one 
of  our  own  ?  It  would  be  labor  lost.  We  must  confess  once 
for  all  that  we  cannot  tell  how  far  any  single  event,  which 
seems  painful  or  ^ven  cruel  to  individual  sufferers,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  His  will  who  rules  all  things  for  his  glory  and 
the  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  Our  '*  wh}^?"  must  ever 
remain  without  an  answer.  However  much  we  long  for  such 
an  answer,  however  much  we  torture  ourselves  by  seeking 
one,  all  our  efforts  are  simplj'  useless. 

And  3'et  we  have  much  to  learn  from  such  facts  as  these. 
What  are  the  lessons  that  Moses  teaches  us  from  Mount 
Nebo?  He  had  been  called  to  release  his  fellow  tribesmen, 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  religion  and  the  national  existence 
of  Israel,  and  he  had  been  faithful  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  task.  Yet  he  saw  but  little  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor, 
and  another  led  Israel  into  the  promised  land  and  expe- 
rienced the  joy  of  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  Such 
is  our  lot  in  life.  It  is  often,  ^'  one  who  sows  and  another 
who  reaps."  ^  If  we  love  our  work,  be  our  circle  wide  or 
narrow,  and  do  that  to  which  God  has  called  us,  let  us  not 
imagine  that  we  shall  reap  the  fruits  of  our  toil.  If  our 
object  is  a  reall}'  lofty  one  we  can  never  see  it  realized  except 
in  a  very  small  measure.  In  following  the  call  of  God,  there- 
fore, we  must  renounce  all  thoughts  of  our  own  glory,  and 
even  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  success  would  bring. 
We  labor  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  our  neighbor.  Though  we  never  enter  the  prom- 
ised land  ourselves,  let  us  be  content  with  the  thought  that 
those  for  whom  we  toil  will  some  da}*  inherit  it !  Such  are 
the  lessons  which  Moses,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Nebo, 
teaches  us. 


Chapter  XII. 

THE  ISRAELITES  AT  JERICHO. 

J08H.  I.-VIIL  29. 

ON  the  death  of  Moses,  Joshua  became  the  leader  of  the 
people ;  and  as  soon  as  the  time  of  mourning  was  over, 
he  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  crossing  the  Jordan 
and  attacking  the  Canaanites.     He  commanded  the  Israelites 

1  John  ir.  87. 
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to  prepare  provisions  for  three  days,  and  reminded  the  tribes 
to  whom  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan  had  been  assigned, 
of  their  promise  to  help  their  brethren.  Then  he  sent  two 
spies  to  Jericho,  which  was  the  first  city  he  intended  to 
attack.  They  reached  it  in  safety*,  and  took  up  their 
abode  with  a  certain  Rahab,  who  lived  on  the  city  wall. 
They  had  not  entered  unobserved,  however,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  king  sent  to  Rahab  and  ordered  her  to  give 
them  up  as  spies.  So  now  their  boldness  would  have  cost 
them  their  lives  had  they  not  found  an  unexpected  ally  in 
their  hostess.  She  managed  to  draw  the  king  off  the  track 
by  assuring  him  that  her  guests  had  already  left  her,  but 
might  perhaps  be  caught  if  they  were  pursued  at  once. 
Meanwhile  she  had  hidden  them  on  the  fiat  roof  of  her  house 
under  some  freshl}'  gathered  fiax  that  was  l3ang  there  to  dr}'. 
When  the  king's  warriors  had  lett  the  house,  and  were  making 
for  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  hav- 
ing closed  the  city  gates  behind  them,  Rahab  went  up  to  the 
house-top  and  told  the  spies  that  she  had  rescued  them 
because  she  feared  Yahweh.  It  was  well  known  in  Jericho 
what  this  mighty  god  had  done  —  how  the  Red  Sea  had 
become  dry  at  his  command, '  and  the  lands  of  Sihon  and 
Og  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites.  So  every  one 
trembled  before  them,  and  no  one  dared  withstand  them,  for 
Yahweh,  Isi'ael's  god,  was  the  god  of  heaven  and  earth. 
"  Swear,"  she  cried,  beseechingly,  ''  swear  to  me,  by  him, 
that  you  will  spare  me  and  m}'  relatives  when  you  take 
Jericho."  The  spies  took  the  oath  she  required,  condi- 
tionally on  her  proving  faithYul  to  the  end;  and  arranged 
that  when  they  took  the  city  she  was  to  shelter  all  her  rela- 
tives in  her  own  house,  and  show  the  besiegers  where  she 
lived  by  the  sign  of  a  red  cord.  Then  she  let  down  the  two 
Israelites  through  the  window  over  the  city  wall,  and  they 
hid  for  three  days  among  the  mountains,  and  then  crossed 
the  Jordan.  They  reached  the  camp  in  safety,  and  could 
truly  say :  ^'  Yahweh  has  given  us  the  land,  for  its  inhabi- 
tants tremble  for  fear  before  us." 

It  was  now  four  days  from  the  Passover.  The  Jordan 
was  s^oUen,  and  here  and  there  had  even  overfiowed  its 
banks.  It  was  impossible  to  ford  it,  therefore.  But  neither 
was  it  necessary ;  for  the  way  in  which  the  Israetites  were 
to  cross  the  river  was  destined  to  show  once  more  that  the 
living  god,  the  lord  of  all  the  earth,  was  in  tlieir  midst.  At 
the  time  appointed  by  Yahweh,  the  priests  took  up  the  ark 

VOL.  I.  16 
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of  the  covenant,  and  hai^ly  had  their  feet  touched  the  water 
when  the  stream  stood  still  some  miles  above  Jericho,  and 
all  the  water  below  flowed  off  into  the  Dead  Sea,  leaving  the 
river  bed  dry  along  the  whole  intervening  space.  So  Israel 
could  cross  dr}*- footed,  for  the  waters  were  held  back  until 
the  bearers  of  the  ark  had  left  the  bed  of  the  river.  Then  the 
Jordan  streamed  on  again,  and  even  overflowed  its  banks. 
This  stupendous  miracle  confirmed  the  authoritj'  of  Joshua 
in  no  small  degree ;  and  two  monuments  were  raised  to 
commemorate  it.  Each  was  built  of  twelve  stones,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  One 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  Jordan  where  the  ark  had  rested, 
and  the  other  on  the  site  of  the  first  encampment  of  the 
Israelites,  at  Gilgal.  The  manna-dew  ceased  as  soon  as  they 
had  crossed  the  river,  and  the  people  ate  of  the  last  year's 
com  and  the  other  produce  of  the  country.  All  was  now 
i^eady  for  the  attack  on  Jericho ;  and  the  cit}'  was  laid  under 
siege.  No  one  was  allowed  to  go  in  or  come  out.  The  brave 
inhabitants  were  prepared  to  offer  a  desperate  resistance; 
but  of  what  avail  were  walls  and  gates,  swords  and  lances, 
against  the  will  of  Yahweh,  who  had  chosen  this  laud  for  his 
own  peculiar  heritage  ?  This  thought  was  deeply  impressed 
on  Joshua ;  for  before  he  attacked  the  city  a  l)eing  appeared 
before  him,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  to  the 
general's  challenge:  ''Friend  or  foe!"  answered  that  he 
was  the  prince  of  Yahweh's  army,  that  is,  the  chief  of  the 
angels.  Full  of  reverence,  Joshua  threw  himself  to  the 
earth,  and  asked  what  were  his  commands;  upon  which  he 
ordered  him  to  reuiove  his  sanflals  from  his  feet,  for  the  place 
was  holy. 

Yahweh  had  power  to  bring  tlie  city  into  the  hands  of  his 
worshippers,  who  would  consecrate  it  to  him  ;  but  it  was  not 
to  fall  b}'  man's  device.  On  six  successive  days  the  bands  of 
Israelite  warriors  marched  round  the  city  once  each  day- 
First  came  the  vanguard ;  then  seven  priests  with  the  sacred 
tnimpets,  the  sound  of  which  brought  the  wants  of  Israel  to 
Yahweh's  mind ;  ^  close  behind  them  came  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  supported  by  other  priests,  and  then  the  rear 
guard.  They  marched  in  silence,  and  nothing  was  heard 
save  the  sound  of  the  trumpets.  On  the  seventh  day  they 
marched  round  the  city  seven  times  in  the  same  order  as 
before,  and  when  the  tnimpets  sounded  for  the  last  time,  at 
a  sign  from  Joshua  a  deafening  war-cry  rose  from  the  army, 

I  Numbers  x.  9. 
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and,  behold !  Jericho's  walls  fell  down  in  ruins,  and  the  cit} 
wa48  in  Israel's  power. 

A  fearful  lot  was  in  store  for  it.  It  had  been  laid  undei 
the  ban,  declared  holy  to  Yahweh,  and  accordingly  every 
living  thing  within  it  was  slaughtered.  Not  a  single  human 
creature,  except  Rahab  and  her  relatives,  was  spared.  The 
precious  metals  were  consecrated  to  Yahweh,  but  all  else  — 
cattle,  houses,  furniture,  in  short,  everything  —  was  burned  in 
one  frightful  sacrifice !  Then  Joshua  cried  over  the  hideous 
scene  of  devastation :  "  Cursed  before  Yahweh  be  the  man  who 
shall  dare  to  rebuild  this  city !  May  he  lay  its  foundations 
upon  his  eldest  son,  and  rear  its  gates  on  his  youngest ! " 

But  one  of  the  Israelites  laid  a  hand  on  this  devoted 
treasure.  A  man  of  Judah,  Achan  bj'  name,  took  a  rich 
Babylonian  robe,  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  a  golden 
buckle  that  weighed  fifty  shekels  (a  shekel  being  rather  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  troy  weight) .  He  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  burn  this  robe,  or  to  throw  the  gold  and  silver 
into  Yahweh's  treasury,  so  he  hid  them  in  his  tent.  Did  he 
think  that  Yahweh  would  not  see  him?  ISurely  that  great 
and  holy  god  would  make  the  entire  nation  answerable  for 
Uie  crime  of  this  one  man.  And  so  he  did  ;  for  an  expedition 
against  Ai  (a  place  near  Bethaven,  east  of  Bethel) ,  for  whicb 
the  spies  judged  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  sufficient, 
proved  unsuccessful.  The  Israelites  were  defeated,  and 
Joshua  la}'  before  the  ark  of  Yahweh,  with  the  elders  of  the 
people,  weeping  and  fasting,  till  he  learned  from  his  god  that 
this  defeat  was  caused  by  a  crime  of  which  Israel  had  been 
guilty.  Achan  was  selected  by  lot  from  the  whole  people  as 
the  offender;  and  he  himself  confessed  his  guilt.  Then 
Yahweh's  wrath  must  be  appeased  by  a  fearful  sacrifice.  At 
Joshua's  command,  Achan  and  all  his  belongings,  his  sons 
and  daughters,  his  oxen,  his  sheep,  his  asses,  his  tents,  and 
everything  he  had,  were  brought  into  a  neighboring  valley. 
Then  the  general  pronounced  the  words  of  doom :  '*  How 
have  3'ou  troubled  us!  Now  may  Y^ahweh  trouble  you!" 
At  once  he  and  his  were  crushed  under  a  shower  of  stones ; 
fire  was  cast  into  the  confused  heap  of  tents,  furniture, 
robes,  and  corpses,  and  a  huge  pile  of  stones,  under  which 
the  whole  lay  buried,  soon  marked  the  spot  where  Yahweh's 
holiness  had  been  vindicated.  Thus  Yahweh  was  appeased  ; 
aiid  the  place  is  still  called  the  valley  of  Achor,  that  is,  of 
troubling, 

Joshua  was  now  certain  of  Yahweh's  help,  and  prepared 
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for  a  fresh  attack  upon  Ai.  This  time,  however,  he  foimed  a 
less  contemptuous  estimate  of  his  enem3''8  strength.  Having 
first  placed  five  thousand  warriors  in  ambush  behind  the  citj', 
he  determined  to  entice  the  enemy  outside  their  walls  by  a 
pretended  flight,  and  so  give  these  hidden  troops,  who  were 
to  watch  their  opportunity,  a  chance  of  taking  the  cit3'  and 
setting  it  on  fire.  The  stratagem  was  successful.  Joshua 
fled  with  his  arm}',  but  turned  round  at  a  certain  point  and 
raised  his  lance  on  high,  upon  which  the  forces  concealed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  city  fell  upon  it,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  wrapped  in  flames!  The  ternfied  garrison  which  had 
pursued  the  flying  Israelites  was  slain  to  the  last  man.  The 
king  alone  was  taken  alive.  As  Moses  at  Rephidim  had 
secured  the  \'ictor3'  to  his  people  by  raising  his  staff  on  high, 
so,  on  this  occasion,  Joshua  lifted  up  his  lance  and  never 
let  it  sink  till  the  battle  was  fought  out,  and  twelve  thousand 
warriors  of  Canaan  had  fallen.  Ai  shared  the  fate  of  Jeri- 
cho; but  this  time  the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  keep  the 
booty.  All  the  inhabitants  were  slaughtered,  the  cit}'  itself 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  devoted  as  an  ^'everlasting  hill 
of  devastation."  Where  the  chief  gate  had  stood,  a  great 
heap  of  stones  pointed  out  the  spot  upon  which  the  corpse 
of  the  king  had  been  cast,  afler  hanging  on  a  cross  for  a 
whole  day. 

It  needs  no  elaborate  ai^ument  to  prove  that  we  do  not 
owe  these  narratives  to  an  eye  witness.  The  book  of  Joshua, 
from  which  they  are  taken,  is  of  much  later  date  than  the 
events  it  records,  as  is  obvious  from  the  constant  repetition 
of  the  statement  that  such  and  such  a  monument  exists  ^^  to 
this  day,"  and  that  Rahab's  family  dwells  amongst  the 
Israelites  ''  to  this  day."  This  expression  would  be  quite 
pointless  unless  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed  between  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  and  the  composition  of  the  narra- 
tive. A  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
soon  shows  that  it  consists  of  two  parts,  the  oldest  of  which 
breathes  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Deuteronomy. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  sequel  to  that  book,  and  describes  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  there  given.  The  later  portion,  on  the 
other  hand,  formed  a  part  of  the  *'  Book  of  Origins,"  so  often 
mentioned.  The  former  portion,  then,  was  composed  shortly 
before  or  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  the  latter  por- 
tion in  the  succeeding  period. 

Of  course  the  writers  drew. their  materials  from  popular 
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traclition.  The  gi-eat  monuments  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan 
and  on  its  bank,  the  enonnous  heaps  of  stones  in  the  valley 
of  Achor,,  near  Jericho,  and  on  the  spot  where  Ai  had 
once  stood,  were  ail  of  them  associated  with  some  tradition ; 
and  the  conquest  of  the  land  was  kept  in  mind  by  barren 
spots  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  regai-ded 
with  a  fearful  reverence  as  devoted  to  Yahweh.  It  was  well 
known,  too,  that  Jericho  had  once  been  a  sacred  place  of  this 
kind  ;  and  many  a  pious  man  of  the  sixth  century  must  have 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  against  the  will  of  Yahweh  that 
it  was  ever  rebuilt.  Nay,  it  was  repoited  that  in  Ahab's 
time,  three-and-a-half  centuries  after  the  conquest,  and  three 
centuries  before  the  composition  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  when 
a  certain  citizen  of  Bethel  had  rashly  ventured  to  rebuild 
the  cit}',  Yahweh  smote  two  of  his  sons  to  punish  the 
sacrilege,  though  he  did  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  the 
work.^  Popular  traditions,  then,  especially  those  of  Jericho 
and  its  neighborhood,  in  which  the  glory  of  Israel  was  dis- 
played in  the  strongest  light,  doubtless  pro\ided  the  mate- 
rial for  the  narratives  we  have  been  considering ;  while  the 
origin  assigned  to  the  name  of  Achor's  vale,  and  the  position 
of  Rahab's  family  (of  which  we  shall  speak  again) ,  furnished 
some  additional  matter. 

Our  writer  has  worked  up  these  traditions  in  accordance 
with  his  own  ideas.  He  looks  upon  history  from  his  special 
religious  point  of  view,  and  colors  it  accordingly.  Regarded 
in  this  light,  his  account  of  the  fall  of  Ai  is  very  curious.  To 
what  does  he  attribute  the  defeat  which  the  Israelites  suffered 
in  their  first  attempt  upon  the  city  ?  To  the  sin  of  Achan, 
who  had  taken  to  himself  property  alread}'  devoted  to  Yah- 
weh. Wh}'  were  they  afterwards  successful?  Because,  he 
tells  us,  they  had  appeased  Yahweh  by  the  execution  of  the 
offender.  But  his  own  account  of  the  expeditions  against  Ai 
makes  the  course  of  events  appear  perfectlj*  natural.  The 
city  mustered  twelve  thousand  fighting  men ;  and  since  the 
Israelites  at  first  despised  their  foes,  and  only  sent  three 
thousand  men  against  them,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
were  repulsed.  On  the  second  occasion  they  were  more  cau- 
tious. The  whole  army  advanced,  a  stratagem  was  attempted, 
and  five  thousand  men  rushed  from  an  ambush  upon  the 
deserted  dty.  Surely  it  needs  no  special  interference  of 
Yahweh  to  explain  such  a  defeat  and  such  a  victory. 

The  writer  evidently  attaches  great  importance  to  all  that 
I  1  Kmgs  xvi.  34. 
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ooncerns  Rahab,  who  concealed  the  spies.  We  can  easily 
gaess  why ;  for  he  tells  us  that  ^'  her  family  exists  to  this  day.'' 
This  puts  the  key  to  his  meaning  into  our  hands.  ,  No  doubt 
there  was  some  powerful  family  of  Judah  in  his  day  that  suf- 
fered under  the  reproach  of  Canaanite  origin,  and  whose 
members  were  often  taunted  with  the  fact  that  the  blood  which 
flowed  in  their  veins  was  not  pare.  Our  writer  took  up  the 
cause  of  this  family,  and,  while  he  admitted  the  ^lact  of  their 
descent,  represented  their  ancestress  as  a  worshipper  of  Yah- 
weh,  although  a  Canaanite  by  birth,  and  as  one  to  whom  Israel 
was  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  Rahab  never  appears 
again  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  one  of  the  genealogies  of 
Jesus  she  is  called  the  wife  of  Salma  or  Salmon,  the  fatiier  of 
Boaz  the  ancestor  of  David. ^  Of  course  the  Evangelist  did 
not  invent  this  himself,  and  his  story  therefore  proves  that  a 
Jewish  tradition  represented  the  royal  house  of  Judah  as  hav- 
ing spnmg  fVom  Rahab.  Perhaps  our  writer  had  this  house 
in  view  when  he  said  that  Rahab's  famil}'  still  lived  among  the 
Israelites.  Another  Jewish  tradition  makes  her  the  wife  of 
Joshua. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  -  holds  her  up  as 
an  example  of  faith  while  the  writer  of  the  epistle  of  James 
opposes  his  view,*  and  says  that  she  was  received  into  the 
grace  of  God  because  of  her  good  works.  This  contrast  be- 
twe<;n  faith  and  works,  however,  was  unknown  to  the  writer 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.  He  praised  her  for  rescuing  the  spies ; 
but  she  would  not  have  done  so  had  she  not  been  convinced  of 
Yahweh's  might.  As  for  us,  we  do  not  feel  attracted  by  Rahab 
when  in  search  of  noble  examples  of  faith.  In  plain  truth, 
she  is  nothing  less  than  a  traitress,  who  deceives  her  king  and 
))rings  destruction  upon  her  city  simply  for  her  own  advantage 
and  that  of  her  familj'.  Treachery  is  always  contemptible, 
and  it  does  not  speak  well  for  the  writer's  moral  perception 
that  he  praises  Rahab's  deed  because  it  was  l)eneficial  to  Israel 
and  was  done  to  the  glory  of  Yahweh. 

Moreover,  the  frightful  custom  of  the  Ban  shows  us  how 
little  trace  of  a  moral  character  is  to  be^found  in  the  early  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh.  This  usage  consisted  in  devoting  kings  to 
Yahweh  by  destroying  them.  Jericho,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
Israelite  conquest,  was  unconditionally  laid  under  the  ban  ;  so 
was  Achan,  with  all  liis  belongings,  as  a  punishment  for  his 
EYcrilege ;  and  so,  too,  with  some  limitation,  was  the  cit}*  of 
Ai.     The  sites  of  these  two  cities  must  lie  waste  for  ever 

1  Matthew  i.  5.  2  Hebrews  xi.  31.  •  Jamea  ii.  25. 
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Cursed  be  he  that  rebuilds  them !  A  human  being,  if  laid 
under  the  ban,  must  be  slain ;  and  the  death  usually  inflicted 
was  that  of  stoning.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  fearM  de- 
mand should  have  been  evaded,  and  a  sum  of  money  or  the 
sacrifice  of  animals  substituted  ibr  the  person  ''devoted  to 
Yahweh."  But  according  to  the  old  and  strict  law  this  sub- 
stitution was  not  permitted  *  Alter  the  captivity  such  re- 
demptions were  allowed,*  and  property  that  lay  under  the  ban 
was  handed  to  the  priests  instead  of  being  destroyed.^  But 
by  that  time  the  original  character  of  Yahweh  was  more  or 
less  obliterated,  and  such  softenings  of  the  old  customs  were 
therefore  possible.  When  the  wUd  Israelite  warriors  broke 
into  Canaan,  and  showed  no  pity  on  the  dwellers  in  the  land, 
reckoning  it  a  crime  in  them  to  defend  the  inheritance  of  their 
fathers,  then  Yahweh  was  still  the  cruel  fire-god,  in  whose 
honor  cities  were  burned  and  their  inhabitants  slaughtered, 
children  punished  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  and  all  manner 
of  bloody  sacrifices  ofiTered ;  and  when  the  IsraeUte  saw  the 
waste  patch  of  land  covered  with  niius,  that  reminded  him  of 
the  unquenchable  wrath  of  his  fearful  god,  the  thought  of 
Yahweh's  holiness  sent  a  shudder  through  his  frame. 

At  the  conquest  of  Canaan  we  are  still  far  from  the  position 
of  him  who  spoke  of  God  as  ''  Our  fatlier,  who  is  in  heaven." 
Nay !  his  preaching  would  not  even  have  been  understood  by 
any  one  in  those  days.  But  we  must  remember  that  there 
were  still  twelve  centuries  to  pass  before  he  came. 


Chapter  XIII. 

THE    CONQUEST   OF  CANAAN. 

Joshua  IX.-XH. 

**  \  LIVING  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion ; "  that  is  to 
J~\.  say,  *Mite,  though  branded  with  infamy,  is  preferable 
to  the  most  honorable  of  deaths  !  "  So  thought  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  'Hhe  Preacher,''*  and  his  creed 
has  found  many  disciples  both  before  and  after  his  time. 
According  to  the  book  of  Joshua  it  was  adopted  by  the  inhab' 

1  L«viticuf  \xvii.  29.  ^  Ixrviticus  xxvii. 

'  Numl^en  xTili.  14.  *  Ecclesiastes  ix.  4  t>. 
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ilaiits  of  several  Canaanite  cities,  of  which  Gibeon  was  the 
chief.  For  we  are  told  that,  after  the  fall  of  Jericho  and  Ai, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  other  cities  were  seized  with  terror 
and  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  save  their  lives.  They 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  camp  of  Israel,  with  instructions  to 
represent  themselves  as  coming  fix)m  a  distant  land ;  and  in 
order  to  give  the  appearance  of  truth  to  their  story,  they 
loaded  their  asses  with  old,  patched-up  provision  bags  and 
wine  skins,  put  on  old  sandals  and  worn-out  clothes,  and  took 
drj'  and  crumbled  bread  with  them.  In  this  condition  they 
presented  themselves  at  Gilgal,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Israelites,  and  asked  Joshua  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
them.  The  Israelites  were  not  mthout  their  suspicions,  and 
even  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  strangers  were  not  really 
Canaanites,  but  when  they  declared  that  they  had  heard  of 
Yahweh's  mighty  deeds  in  Egj-pt  and  the  district  east  of 
Jordan,  and  pointed  to  the  condition  of  their  provisions  and 
garments  as  a  proof  that  the}'  had  reall}'  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  Israelites  at  last  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived  ; 
and,  witliout  previously  consulting  the  oracle,  Joshua  and 
the  princes  made  a  treaty  with  tliem,  promising  to  spare  their 
lives,  and  confirming  the  pi-omise  with  an  oath. 

It  was  but  three  days  before  they  repented  of  their  oath  ; 
for  they  discovered  that  the  ambassadors  were  Hivites  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-Jearim.  Upon  this 
the  people  murmured  against  their  leaders  and  clamored  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites ;  but  Joshua  was  true  to  his 
oath,  and  accepted  the  excuse  of  the  Hivites  that  they  had 
been  driven  to  this  act  of  deception  by  fear  for  their  lives. 
Nevertheless,  he  condemned  them  and  their  posterit}'  for  ever 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  altar  in 
'^  the  place  that  Yahweh  should  choose." 

This  desertion  of  the  common  cause  by  the  Gibeonites  was 
a  great  blow  to  the  other  Canaanites,  for  Gibepn  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  cities  in  the  land ;  it  was  greater  than  Ai, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  arms.  The 
news  of  their  submission  to  Israel,  therefore,  caused  no  little 
dismay,  and  the  remaining  princes  combined  to  punish  the 
cities  that  had  deserted  the  common  cause.  The  king  of 
Jebus  (afterwards  Jerusalem)  called  to  his  aid  the  kings  of 
Kirjath-arba  (Hebron),  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  and 
they  all  advanced  upon  Gibeon  together.  But  Joshua's  as- 
sistance was  called  in  b}^  the  city,  and  Yahweh  encouraged 
.him  to  go  j  so  he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp  and  fell  upon 
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the  five  kings.  At  Gibeon  the  armies  met,  and  Yahweh  him- 
self threw  Israel's  enemies  into  confasion.  The}'  fled  in  frantic 
haste  towards  Beth-horon ;  and  Yahweh  hurled  huge  hailstones 
upon  them  as  they  fled,  so  that  more  of  them  perished  b^  the 
storm  than  by  the  sword  of  their  pursuers.  *'  Then,  on  that 
da}',  when  Yahweh  brought  the  Amorites  low  before  Israel, 
Joshua  spoke  to  Yahweh  and  cried  in  the  hearing  of  his  people, 
*  O  sun,  stand  still  in  Gibeon !  and  moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon ! ' 
Then  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed  till  the  people 
had  avenged  themselves  on  their  foes."  So  it  is  written  in  the 
*'  Book  of  the  Upright."  On  that  day  the  sun  did  indeed  stand 
still  in  the  mid-heavens,  and  did  not  stoop  down  towards  his 
setting  a  whole  day  long.  Never  before  or  since  has  there 
been  such  a  day  on  which  Yahweh  has  listened,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  but  Yahweh  himself  was  fighting 
for  Israel  that  day ! 

At  first  the  five  kings  escaped  from  their  pursuers,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  a  cave  near  Makkedah ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  slaughter  they  were  discovered  and  a  guard  set 
over  them.  When  the  pursuit  was  over,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Canaanitee  had  escaped  to  their  cities,  while  no  one  had 
dared  to  raise  a  hand  against  the  Israelites,  the  doom  of  the 
kings  was  pronounced.  They  were  dragged  out  of  their  cave, 
and,  further  to  humiliate  them,  five  of  the  Israelite  chieftains 
set  their  foot  upon  their  necks  in  token  of  absolute  triumph. 
Then  they  were  put  to  death.  Their  bodies  hung  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  upon  five  trees,  and  were  then  thrown  into  the 
cave  that  had  served  them  as  a  place  of  refhge,  while  a  great 
heap  of  stones  was  raised  at  its  mouth  to  preserve  the  memoiy 
of  the  event. 

Who  could  stand  before  Joshua  henceforth?  Makkedah 
fell  before  him,  and  its  inhabitants  were  massacred.  The 
same  lot  came  upon  Libnah,  Lachish,  Gezer,  Eglon,  Hebron, 
Debir,  and  man}-  other  cities.  In  a  word,  the  wnole  of  south- 
em  Canaan  was  not  only  conquered,  but  laid  waste  ;  and  the 
slaughter  was  so  complete  that  there  was  not  a  human  creature 
left  alive,  even  as  Yahweh  had  promised.  The  whole  of  this 
district  was  conquered  in  a  single  campaign,  for  Yahweh 
fought  for  Israel. 

And  now  the  time  had  come  fbr  the  invasion  of  northern 
Canaan.  The  princes  of  the  north  imitated  their  southern 
countr}'men  in  uniting  their  forces  to  expel  the  Israelites.  At 
the  sea  of  Merom  they  assembled  in  countless  hosts,  deriving 
additional  strength  from  the  number  pf  theli*  war  chariots 

15* 
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But  JoBhua  fell  ui)on  them  and  scattered  them  abroad ;  and 
then,  at  Yahweh's  command,  burned  theii*  chariots  and  ham- 
strung their  hoi*ses.  Hazor,  the  headquarters  of  the  confed- 
eracy, was  the  first  place  that  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua, 
and  all  its  inhabitanU  were  put  to  death.  The  same  fate 
overtook  the  otht.'r  cities,  but  those  that  were  situated  on  hills 
were  not  burned  down. 

Thus  Joshua  conquered  the  whole  land  of  Canaan,  fix)m  south 
U)  north,  within  five  years, ^  and  dcfeat^nl  one-and-tliirtj*  kings. 

We  need  not  stay  to  prove  that  this  narrative  gives  an 
exaggerateil  account  of  Joshua's  victories ;  for  Yahweli's  join- 
ing in  the  fight  b}-  hurling  hailstones,  and  his  making  the  sun 
and  moon  stand  still  at  Joshua's  prayer,  arc  features  in  the 
Story  which  so  far  exceed  tlie  utmost  limits  of  possibiUty  as 
unmistakably  to  betray  the  presence  of  legendary  embellish- 
ments. Thus  put  on  our  guard,  we  find  other  improbable 
statements  in  the  nanative.  The  writer  repeats  again  and 
again,  with  evident  satisfaction,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  taken  by  the  Israelites^  were  so  mercilessly  put  to  the 
sword  that  not  a  single  one  was  led.  Such  statements  cause 
us  horror  instead  of  satisfaction,  and  for  the  honor  of  the 
Israelites  we  hope  that  the  massacre  they  effected  was  not  so 
frightfully  extensive  as  is  here  represented.  But  their  severity 
only  makes  it  all  the  moix)  surpiising  that  tlie  country  should 
have  been  conquered  within  so  short  a  period.  For  the  wiiter 
constantly  speaks  of  the  valor  of  tlie  CaiiiiauiU^s,  and  even 
says  expressly  that  Yahweh  liai-deued  their  hearts,  in  order 
that  tliey  might  deserve  destruction,'^  which  means  that  they 
made  a  brave  resistance.  It  is  apparently  by  an  oversight 
that  he  declares  in  one  passage  that  '^  no  one  dai-ed  to  move 
his  tongue  agaiust  the  IsraeUtes."  *  In  rcatity,  of  course,  the 
Canaanites  resisted.  They  were  well  armed,  and  even  pos- 
sessed war  chariots ;  and  if  the  Israehtes  massacred  them 
whenever  they  fell  into  their  power,  they  must  have  defended 
tliemselves  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  mauitaiued  the 
contest  to  the  last  man.  When  we  think  of  all  this,  it  becomes 
still  more  surprising  that  the  whole  of  Canaan  should  have 
been  conquered  by  the  Israelites  so  quickly.    * 

Such  considerations  drive  as  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
stories  of  Joshua's  fame  and  success  in  war  are  very  much 
exaggerated.  But  after  making  every  allowance  for  Uiis,  we 
should  still  be  far  from  having  a  true  conception  of  the  course 

1  Joshua  3Liv.  7, 10.  >  Joshua  xi.  90.  <  Joshua  x.  21. 
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of  events  if  we  had  no  accounts  of  his  vicstories  but  these. 
Lucbil}',  however,  we  have  others,  not  only  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  itself,  but  in  that  of  Judges  also.^  The  subsequent 
histor}'  of  the  people,  too,  throws  great  light  upon  this  period, 
and  would  be  simply  inexptieable  Yi&d  Joshua  reall}'  done  all 
that  is  here  ascribed  to  him.  A  careful  comparison  of  our 
various  means  of  learning  the  truth  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  desire  to  form  a  thoroughly  false  conception  of  the 
conquest  in  every  respect,  we  can  hardly  do  better  than  accept 
that  of  the  book  of  Joshua ;  for  in  reality  two-and-a-half 
centuries  were  required  for  the  gradual  accomplishment  of 
what  is  here  said  to  have  been  finished  within  the  ^pace  of  five 
years.  The  conquest  of  the  land,  and  the  complete  subjection 
of  the  Canaanites,  were  not  effected  until  the  time  of  Solomon. 
However  strange  these  assertions  may  sound,  it  is  eas}*  to 
prove  their  truth ;  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  rest.  Amongst  the  cities  Joshua  is  said  to 
have  conquered  and  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  we  find 
Hebron,  the  well-known  city  of  Judah,  together  with  all  its 
dependencies,  one  of  which  was  Debir,*  But  elsewhere,  in 
this  same  book  of  Joshua,  we  are  told  that  C*aleb  and  his 
brother  Othniel  conquered  these  places ;  ■  and  the  book  of 
Judges  confirms  this  account,  adding  that  the  conquest  oc- 
curred after  the  death  of  Joshua.^  In  like  manner  we  hear 
that  the  king  Jebus,  or  Jerusalem,  fell  before  Joshua,  who 
took  possession  of  his  laud ;  ^  while  another  account  informs 
us  that  this  city  likewise  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Israelites 
after  Joshua's  death ;  *  but  again,  in  the  very  same  chapter, 
we  are  told  that  tlie  Benjamites  have  not  expelled  the 
Jebusites  '^  to  this  day  ;"^  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
David  was  the  first  to  subdue  them  and  to  take  possession  of 
their  dty.'  Again,  the  honor  of  having  subdued  the  princes 
of  north  Canaan,  who  had  fixed  their  headquarters  at  Hazor, 
is  assigned  to  Joshua ;  *  but  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  people 
of  these  districts  kept  the  hands  of  the  Israelites  full  long 
after  Joshua's  death.  The  king  of  Gezer,  too,  according  to 
our  story,  was  utterly  defeated  and  his  land  seized  by  Joshua ;  ^' 
but  elsewhere  we  read  that  Israel  could  not  expel  the  Canaanites 
that  dwelt  there.^  The  fact  is  that  the  Israelites  themselves 
were  never  able  to  conquer  this  city  at  all,  and  only  gained 

1  Judges  i.  and  !i.  <  Joshua  x.  36-39,  xi.  91,  xii.  10. 

<  JoBhua  XV.  13-16.  *  Judges  i.  1,  10-13,  20. 

«  Joshua  xii.  1,  10.  <  Judges  i.  1,  8.     ?  f .  21. 

•  8  Samuel  v.  6.  >  Joshua  xi.  i®  Joshua  x.  83,  xii.  IS 

11  Joshua  xvi.  10;  Judges  i.  39. 
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possession  of  it  when  the  Egyptian  king,  whose  daughtoi  waa 
maiTied  to  Solomon,  took  it  and  gave  it  to  her  as  a  dowi^.* 

It  is  easy  to  explain  wh}'  the  Israelites  failed  to  conquer 
many  districts  of  Canaan.  Thej'  were  too  weak.  ''Too 
weak!"  it  ma}^  be  said.  "How  can  that  be?  How  could 
such  an  army  as  Joshua  commanded  be  too  weak?"  In  the 
flrst  place,  let  us  remember  that  the  Israelite  tribes  were  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  some  of  the  writers  would  have  us 
believe.  The}'  were  by  no  means  ''  as  the  sand  by  the  sea 
shore ; "  nay,  they  were  actually-  inferior  to  the  Canaanites 
in  numbers.*  Nor  must  we  suppose  that  all  the  sons  of 
Israel  were  assembled,  as  the  book  of  Joshua  says,  in  a  single 
camp  at  Gilgal,  where  the}'  acted  with  unanimity  and  preci- 
sion.    How  could  they  have  obtained  provisions  thei'c? 

Wi  must  rather  think  of  them  as  pushing  on  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  oflered,  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
whose  power  was  probably  broken  by  the  war  with  Ramses 
III.,  of  Egj'pt.'  It  seems  probable  that  the}'  entered,  not 
only  at  diflei-ent  times,  but  from  different  sides.*  The  main 
force,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict,  w^as  ''  the  house  of 
Joseph,"  under  Joshua's  command  ;  while  other  tribes  either 
joined  this  "  house"  on  an  inferior  footing  or  followed  after 
it  and  contended  for  the  spoil.  The  mountainous  district* 
were  the  first  to  yield.  There  the  Canaanites  were  con- 
quered, expelled,  slaughtered,  or  made  tributar}\  But  the 
invaders  found  many  of  the  cities  too  strong  for  them,  and, 
indeed,  they  hardly  dared  to  show  their  faces  on  the  plains, 
for  fear  of  the  war  chariots  of  the  Canaanites.  Thus  the 
relations  between  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  and 
its  conquerors  were  far  from  being  equally  honorable  to  the 
latter  in  all  cases,  and  were  very  different  in  the  different 
districts.  Here  the  Israelites  had  effected  a  definite  eon- 
quest,  and  had  rooted  out  the  Canaanites  or  reduced  them 
to  slavery;  but  there  they  had  made  treaties  with  them  to 
regulate  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations.  In  other  places, 
again,  they  forced  their  way  amongst  the  Canaanites,  but 
were  soon  made  tributary  by  them.  In  some  districts  the 
former  inhabitants  lived  upon  good  terms  with  the  invaders, 
and  the  two  intermarried  till  they  became  a  single  people. 
Elsei^here  thei*e  were  little  Israelite  and  Canaanite  king- 
doms side  by  side,  whose  inhabitants  lived  in  armed  inde- 
pendence of  each  other,  frequently  breaking,  by  marauding 

1  1  Kings  ix.  16.  2  See  pp.  284,  285. 

*  Compare  p.  308.  ^  See  next  chapter. 
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expeditions  or  regular  wars,  the  peace  which  existed  between 
them. 

Amongst  the  independent  Canaanite  kingdoms,  with  which 
the  Israelites  had  made  treaties,  was  that  of  the  Gibeonites. 
The  story  of  the  device  by  which  they  passed  themselves  off  as 
ambassadors  from  a  distant  country^,  and  so  saved  their  lives 
but  became  slaves  of  the  temple,  appears  at  first  sight  credi- 
ble enough ;  but  when  we  look  at  it  more  closely  it  seems 
very  improbable.  Indeed  the  Israelites  are  taken  in  by  this 
clumsy  trick,  with  their  eyes  open  !  For  they  themselves  ex- 
press their  doubt  whether  these  men,  who  represent  them- 
selves as  having  come  from  a  distance,  do  not  really  live 
somewhere  near.  Then  we  are  told  that  Joshua  promised  to 
spare  their  Uves  —  a  promise  which  would  be  out  of  place  in 
dealing  with  a  distant  people,  though  natural  enough  with 
regard  to  Canaanites ;  and  yet  he  onl}'  takes  this  oath  on  the 
supposition  that  they  are  not  Canaanites.  They  make  a 
treaty  together,  and  yet  the  Gibeonites  are  afterwards  con- 
tent to  become  slaves  of  the  sanctuary.  "  Of  what  sanctu- 
ary?" we  ask.  "The  place  which  Yahweh  shall  choose," 
is  the  answer.  Now  this  is  the  expression,  constantly  re- 
carring  in  Deuteronomy,  for  the  temple  of  Mount  Zion,  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  great  sanctuary  of  all  Israel  at  which 
work  could  have  been  found  for  so  many  slaves ;  but  Joshua 
can  hardly  have  assigned  the  Gibeonites  to  the  service  of  this 
temple  two-and-a-half  centuries  before  it  was  built.  We 
shall  meet  these  Canaanites  again  in  the  history  of  Israel ; 
not  as  slaves,  however,  but  as  free  men  complaining  that 
the  oath  made  to  them  had  been  broken.  We  shall  consider 
hereafter  why  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua  gives  such  a 
distorted  account  of  what  took  place,  and  must  be  content  at 
present  witli  calling  attentioh  to  the  fact  that  Joshua  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Hivites  of  Gibcon  and  the  surrounding  places, 
and  that  each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  recognized  the  other's 
independence. 

How  such  a  false  account  of  the  conquest  came  into  exist- 
ence it  is  instructive,  in  many  ways,  to  inquire. 

In  the  first  place,  exaggeration  is  inseparable  from  popular 
tradition.  It  knows  no  middle  course,  but  either  praises  be- 
yond measure  or  condemns  with  the  same  excess.  Its  favor- 
ites are  raised  to  heaven,  and  their  exploits  magnified  till  they 
become  miraculous ;  but  woe  to  him  who  incurs  the  ill-will  of 
posterity,  for  his  character  is  painted  in  ever  darker  and 
darker  colors !     Popular  tradition,  too,  frequently  compresses 
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whole  periods  together — as  a  dramatist  often  does — attribute 
ing  to  a  single  man  what  was  really  the  work  of  a  nation, 
and  forgetting  all  the  secondary  circumstanoes  in  its  desire 
to  glorify  its  hero  alone.  Thus  the  Israelite  regarded  the 
deliverance  from  Egv'pt,  and  the  whole  legislation  of  his 
l>eoplc  as  the  work  of  Moses ;  he  looked  upon  all  the  psahns 
as  the  work  of  David,  and  attributed  to  Solomon  alone  the 
fruits  of  the  collective  toil  of  all  the  proverb-makera.  All 
that  the  prophets  of  North  Israel  had  accomplished  was  pat 
down  to  Elijah  and  Elisha ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  posterity 
gradually  foi^ot  less  conspicuous  heroes  of  every  grade  to 
glorify  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  as  the  successor  of  Moses  and 
the  man  who  had  led  Israel  into  Canaan.  Each  generation, 
therefore,  magnified  the  importance  of  his  exploits. 

But  these  characteristic  tendencies  of  popular  tradition 
alone  could  not  have  given  bii-th  to  the  representations  we 
find  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  In  later  times  people  knew  well 
enough  how  much  trouble  it  had  given  their  forefathers  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  the  figures  of  Caleb 
and  Othnicl,  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  of  Jerubbaal  and  Abim- 
elech,  were  preserved  from  forgetfulness  to  bear  witness  to 
the  struggles  of  the  tribes  even  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
The  religious  point  of  view  from  which  the  writer  looked  upon 
the  history  of  his  people  contributed  lai-gely  to  the  formation 
of  his  narrative. 

We  call  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings 
historical  books ;  but  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe  that 
th<^y  were  known  under  quite  another  title  b}'  the  Jews  who 
colie(;ted  the  Sacred  Writings.  They  were  called  tlie  "  Former 
Prophets,"  and  preceded  the  works  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  which  were  known  as 
the  '"•  Latter  Propliets."  The}  were  not  riigarded  as  histories 
so  much  as  works  of  admonition  and  consolation.  This  view 
of  their  character  was  certainl}'  the  truest,  for  it  was  that  of 
the  writers  of  the  books  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their  first 
readers.  We  must,  therefore,  never  foi-get  to  take  this  relig- 
ious point  of  view  of  the  narrators  into  account,  for  it  alwa3's 
colored  their  representations  vor}'  strongly. 

The  book  of  Josliua,  especislly  the  portion  of  it  we  have 
now  considered,  is  a  sequel  to  Deuteronomy,  to  which  it  was 
probably  attached  originally.  Now  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
(.ontains  a  great  number  of  laws  which  it  commands  the  Israel- 
ites to  observe,  and  which  it  sanctions  by  glorious  promises 
and  terrible  threats.     The  writer  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  an 
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ideal  Israel,  faithful  in  its  service  of  Yahweh,  and  therefore 
blessed.  Surely,  thought  he,  in  those  good  old  days  Israel 
had  no  pity  on  the  Canaanites,  but  utterly  destroyed  them  to 
the  glory  of  Yahweh ;  or  if  any  of  them  saved  their  lives  it 
must  have  been  by  some  stratagem.  What  an  example  for 
the  times  in  which  he  wrote !  But  zeal  in  rooting  out  the 
Canaanites  was  not  the  only  point  he  found  to  praise  in  the 
Israelites  of  Joshua's  day ;  for,  according  to  him,  they  were 
faithAil  to  Yahweh's  commands  in  other  respects  as  well. 

Let  me  add  a  few  traits  fh>m  the  portions  of  his  work  not 
yet  noticed,  that  we  may  have  as  complete  an  idea  as  pos- 
sible of  the  picture  that  was  present  to  his  mind. 

"  When  you  have  entered  the  land  of  Canaan,"  he  makes 
Moses  say  to  the  people,^  "  you  must  write  the  words  of  this 
law  upon  plastered  stones,  set  them  up  on  Mount  Ebal,  and 
build  a  stone  altar  by  them.  Then  six  tribes  shall  take 
their  stand  on  Mount  Ebal  and  six  on  the  opposite  Gerizim, 
whereupon  the  Levite-pricsts  shall  pronounce  the  curses  of 
Yahweh  over  those  who  break  his  commandments,  and  the 
lieople  shall  say  '  Amen  *  to  every  curse."  Upon  this  follows 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  we  now  have  it,  a  very  long 
blessing  "^  upon  the  obedient,  and  a  curse,'  far  longer  yet, 
upon  the  disobedient.  If  the  Israelites  obejed  the  words 
of  Yaliweh,  they  would  obtain  the  land  that  their  god  had 
promised  to  the  patriarchs,  but  if  they  departed  from  his  law 
they  would  go  into  captivity.  When  these  chapters  were 
written,  the  men  of  the  northern  kingdom  had  long  been 
taken  captive  to  Nineveh,  and  even  those  of  Judah,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  Babylon.  Such  a  disaster  could  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  sins  of  the  people.  Under  the  influence  of  this  con- 
viction, the  writer  painted  the  past  in  ever  fairer  colors.  Surely, 
he  thought,  Israel  was  obedient  in  Joshua's  da3's.  He  saw,  in 
imagination,  the  people  solemnly  renewing  the  covenant  at  Kbal 
and  Gerizim,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Moses,^  and  Israel 
closely  attached  to  the  law  of  the  Lord.  And  this  explained 
to  him  how  Joshua  had  been  able  to  gain  so  many  victories. 

When  Joshua  had  conquered  the  land,  the  writer  says 
elsewhere,'  he  summoned  the  chiefs  of  the  people  to  Shechem, 
reminded  them  of  all  that  Yahweh  had  done  for  them,  and 
then  solemnly  proposed  that  they  should  henceforth  woi-ship 
this  faitliAil  god ;  but  they  must  decide  for  themselves ;  if 
they  had  rather  worship  the  gods  that  their  fathers  had 

1  Deuteronomy  xxvii.  2  Deuteronomy  xxviii.  1-14. 

*  Deateroaomy  xxviii.  15-68.     ^  Joshua  viii.  30-35.       ^  Joshua  xxlr. 
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served  in  Haran,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  that  was  for 
them  to  consider,  but  as  for  liim  and  his  family  they  would 
obey  Yahweh.  "  No !  "  answered  the  people,  "  we  will  have 
no  other  gods,  but  Yahweh  only,  for  he  has  been  good  to  us.'' 
But  Joshua  made  them  think  of  all  that  this  promise  meant, 
and  reminded  them  that  Yahweh  was  a  stern  and  jealous 
god,  who  would  not  forgive  them  their  sins,  but  would  punish 
them  if  they  broke  his  commandments.  Still  the  people  per- 
severed in  their  promise  to  serve  him.  "  You  declare,  tlien, 
openly,"  cried  Joshua,  ''that  you  have  chosen  Yahweh  for 
your  god  ?  "  ' '  We  do  !  "  they  answered.  ' '  Then  put  away/' 
he  cried,  exhorting  them,  "  the  idols  which  you  still  possess, 
and  incline  jour  heails  to  Yahweh,  Israel's  god."  The  people 
promised  to  compl}*.  Thus  did  Joshua  conclude  the  covenant 
between  Yahweh  and  the  people ;  and  when  he  had  written 
it  all  in  a  book,  he  set  up  a  great  stone  under  the  oak  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Yaliweh  at  Shechem.  Then  he  repeated  the 
solemn  promise,  and  said:  ''This  stone  be  witness!  for  it 
has  heard  all  the  words  of  Yahweh.  It  shall  be  a  witness 
that  you  deny  not  your  god."  Then  the  tribes  returned  to 
then*  several  places.  At  last  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  and  ten.  Now  as  long  as  this  faithful  servant  of 
Yahweh  lived,  and  all  these  elders  could  bear  witness  to  tlie 
mighty  works  of  Yahweh,  Israel  served  his  god.  But  then 
another  geneiation  rose  *  that  knew  neither  Yahweh  nor  his 
work  of  deUverance.  So  they  were  faithless  to  Israel's  god, 
and  that  was  Uie  beginning  of  all  the  troubles ! 

The  wiiter  of  the  •'  Book  of  Origins,"  to  whom  we  owe  the 
later  portions  of  Joshua,  follows  in  the  same  path.  He  tells 
us  with  great  detail  how  Joshua  assigned  the  several  tribes 
their  inheritance.  First  of  all  he  gave  the  district-  cast  of 
Jordan  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  and  an  accu- 
rately delined  portion  of  Canaan  to  Judah  and  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  £phraim,  and  Manasseh.  No 
reason  is  given  for  their  receiving  these  in  preference  to  an^- 
other  districts.*'*  Then  the  Israelites  set  up  the  tabernacle  *  at 
Shiloh,  and  requested  Joshua  to  measure  the  land  that  was 
atill  unassigned,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  divide  it 
fairly  among  the  seven  tribes  who  had  as  yet  received  no 
territory.  The  lot  was  to  decide  which  portions  should  fall 
to  the  several  tribes.^  Finally  the  priests  had  their  cities 
assigned  to  them.^    The  writer  concludes  his  account  of  this 

1  Judges  ii.  10.  *  Joshua  xiv.-xTii.  *  See  p.  804. 

^  Joshua  xvUi.  ziz.       <  Joshua  xzi. 
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division  of  the  land  by  assuring  qs  that  all  the  promises  of 
Yahweh  were  fulfilled,  that  no  one  could  stand  before  the 
Israelites,  and  that  they  inherited  the  whole  land  and  dwelt 
in  it^  —  an  asseition  which  contrasts  strangely  with  accounts 
of  districts  which  the  Israelites  saw  no  possibility  of  con- 
quering, and  complaints  of  want  of  room  to  live  in,  inter- 
spersed in  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  we  now  have  it,  in  the  very 
midst  of  these  flourishing  descriptions.^ 

The  writer  tells  us,  further,  how  faithftilly  the  Israel  of 
Joshua's  time  observed  the  commandment  of  Yahweh,  to  wor- 
ship him  only  in  one  single  place  —  in  those  days  the  taber- 
nacle at  Shiloh.'  For  when  the  waniors  of  the  transjordanic 
tribes  had  fulfilled  their  promise  to  help  their  brothers  in  the 
conquest  of  the  land,  Joshua  thanked  them  and  blessed  them 
and  allowed  them  to  depart  to  their  own  homes.  On  their 
way,  however,  they  raised  an  enormous  altar  somewhere  (we 
are  not  told  where)  on  the  border-land.  Now  this  was  against 
the  regulations  of  the  Law,  and  the  other  tribes  immediately 
sent  an  embassy,  under  the  diiectiou  of  Phineas,  the  son  of 
Kleazer  the  priest,  to  expostulate  with  them.  ^^  If,"  said 
they,  '^yoQ  think  3'our  laud  unclean  because  it  lies  outside 
Canaan  proper,  then  come  over  to  us,  for  we  have  the  taber- 
nacle with  us,  and  choose  a  dwelling-place  in  our  midst ;  but 
in  any  case  remember  Yahweh's  judgments  and  sin  not." 
But  the  transjordanic  Israelites  had  a  ready  answer,  for  they 
had  not  raised  the  altar  with  any  idea  of  offering  sacrifices 
upon  it,  but  simply  as  a  monument  to  sei-ve  as  a  bond  of 
union  between  them  and  the  brother  tribes  in  Canaan.  The 
deputation  returned  with  this  answer,  and  ever}'  one  was 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  had  been  given.  80 
faithful  was  Israel  in  the  good  old  days  ! 

We  have  seen  that  whatever  differences  there  were  be- 
tween the  two  writers  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  they  quite 
agreed  in  one  respect,  for  they  both  praised  *^  the  good  old 
times"  as  a  period  of  piety  and  of  consequent  prosperit}'. 
They  did  so  with  a  most  admirable  object  —  namely,  to  induce 
their  contemporaries  to  bid  adieu  to  their  sins,  to  relinquish 
their  perverse  religious  practices,  and  to  worship  Yahweh 
with  all  their  hearts. 

On  the  whole,  too,  they  doubtless  acted  in  good  faith 
irhen  they  painted  the  far-off  past  in  such  bright  colors; 

1  Joshua  xxi.  48-45.  a  Joflhua  xv.  68,  zvU  12-18. 
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and  yet  we  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  they  were  more 
or  less  aware  that  their  picture  was  not  a  flaithfhl  one.  For 
instance,  when  one  of  tiiem  makes  Joshua  set  up  a  stone 
under  the  oak  *'by  the  sanctuary  of  Yahweh,  at  Shechem," 
and  puts  the  words  into  his  mouth:  ''Let  this  stone  be 
our  witness,  for  it  has  heard  all  the  words  of  Yahweh !  *' ' 
We  should  not  have  thought  he  could  have  helped  ask- 
ing himself  whether  the  old  stor}',  from  which  in  this  in- 
stance he  drew  the  substance  of  his  own,  did  not  teach 
him  that  the  religion  of  Israel  in  Joshua's  time  was  very 
far  indeed  from  what  he  desired  that  of  his  own  oontem- 
lK>raries  to  be.  We  should  have  thought  that  these  writera 
knew  enough  of  the  old  stories  to  see  pretty  clearly  that 
Israel  was  neither  so  devout  nor  so  prosperous  in  ancient 
times  as  they  tried  to  make  out  it  was.  We  have  less 
hesitation  in  adopting  this  supposition  because  we  know 
that  the  earlier  writer's  ideas  of  honesty  were  not  very  scru- 
pulous, since  he  accepts  the  excuse  of  ttie  Gibeonites  for  de- 
ceiving Joshua  as  quite  sufficient.^  ''  Surely,"  he  would  have 
said,  ''  a  man  may  tell  a  lie  when  his  life  depends  upon  it ! " 

We  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  candor,  therefore,  if 
we  suppose  that  this  writer  purposely  represented  the  past 
in  too  favorable  a  light,  in  furtherance  of  the  good  object 
upon  which  he  was  intent. 

And  ,>'et,  after  all,  the  want  of  truthfulness  may  have 
lieen  unintentional,  for  people  are  often  inclined  to  think  of 
a  past  generation  as  superior  to  their  own.  A  deep  sense  of 
the  imperfections  of  the  present,  coupled  with  a  deficient 
knowledge  of  the  past,  and  sometimes  with  small  confidence 
in  the  fhture,  leads  many  people  into  this  mistake.  Thus  we 
still  hear  certain  persons  praise  the  good  old  times  in  which, 
they  sa}',  people  wc^re  so  much  better  and  more  religious,  and 
social  welfare  ho  much  greater;  but  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  past  of  our  own  people,  and  that  of  others,  teaches 
us  very  different  lessons.  Those  who  exalt  our  forefathers  at 
the  expense  of  our  contemporaries  are  as  far  fh>m  the  mark 
as  the  writers  of  the  book  of  Joshua  were  when  they  extr.illed 
the  Israelites  of  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ,  and 
held  them  up  as  models  to  their  own  fellow-citizens. 

They  did  all  this  with  the  best  intentions,  but  they  did 
no  good  by  it ;  for  it  is  so  discouraging  to  be  obliged  to  look 
upon  one's  contemporaries  as  a  degenerate  race !  The  truth 
was  much  more  consoling.    The  history  of  Israel  —  and  the 

1  JoBhuA  zziv.  26,  27.  *  Joshua  ix.  S4,  25 
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same  may  be  said  of  all  other  peoples  and  of  the  whole  race  — 
is  not  represented  by  a  period  of  piety,  and  consequent  pros- 
perity followed  by  a  fall,  and  then  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  recover  from  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Israelites 
of  Joshua's  time  were  half-civilized  barbarians,  amongst  whom 
the  activity  of  Moses  had  scattered  some  seeds  of  nobility 
which  would  in  time  bring  forth  fruit.  But  at  present  they 
gave  but  little  sign  of  this  better  future,  and  were  still  fierce 
and  rude  to  the  last  degree.  Their  prosperity  was  that  of  a 
horde  of  nomads  who  had  been  tolerably  successful  in  gain* 
ing  a  home  by  conquest.  Some  of  them  were  lucky  enough 
to  get  possession  of  rich  pastures  and  fertile  corn-lands, 
while  others  had  to  be  content  with  more  barren  districts ; 
some  became  masters,  and  others  were  reduced  to  slavery ; 
and  this  not  because  some  were  more  virtuous  than  others, 
but  because  capricious  fortune  throws  abundance  into  the  lap 
of  one,  and  withholds  it  from  another. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  end,  great  things  came  of  these 
wild  invaders ;  but  this  was  the  result  of  long  and  painful  toil, 
and  its  price  was  paid  in  tears  and  blood. 


Chapter  XIV. 

CALEB  THE  KENIZZITE. 
Judges  I.   1-21;  Nom.   XIII.   and  XIV. 
FTFiR  the  death  of  Joshua  —  we  are  told  in  the  book  of 


A 


Judges  —  it  was  time  for  the  IsraeUte  tribes  to  take 
possession  of  their  territory.  So  the}-  asked  Yahweh  which 
of  them  should  begin.  The  oracle  chose  Judah,  and  he  made 
common  cause  with  Simeon.  First  they  fell  upon  Bezek, 
the  position  of  which  is  unknown,  and  took  her  king  alive, 
upon  which  they  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great  toes,  so  as  to 
disable  him  for  war.  He  recognized  the  punishment  of 
God  in  this  mutilation ;  for  in  his  cruel  pride  he  had  himself 
treated  seventy  princes  in  the  same  manner,  and  made  them 
crawl  under  his  table  to  pick  up  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  it. 
He  died  in  Jerusalem,  which  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  Judah. 
Then^  they  turned  their  arms  successfully  against  the 
inhabitants  of  vaiious  parts  ot  the  future  territory  of  Judah. 
I  Compare  Joshua  xy.  13-19. 
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They  conquered  Kirjath-arba  (afterwards  Hebron) ,  where  the 
Enakites,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai  dwelt.  Then  they 
rushed  upon  Kirjath-sepher,  that  is  "the  city  of  the  scribe," 
afterwards  known  as  Debir.  "  Whoever  takes  it  shall  have 
my  daughter  Achsah  to  wife,"  cried  Caleb;  and  when  his 
own  brother,  Othniel  the  Kenizzite,  took  the  place  he  kept 
his  woi*d.  But  Achsah  was  not  content  with  her  fiiture 
home,  and  when  Caleb  brought  her  to  her  husband's  house, 
she  urged  the  latter  to  request  a  more  fertile  allotment  from 
her  father ;  and  when  she  found  she  could  not  persuade  him 
to  do  so  she  undertook  the  task  herself.  She  allowed  her- 
self to  slip  from  her  ass  in  token  of  distress,  and  when  Caleb 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter,  she  answered :  "  Grant  me 
a  boon !  You  have  given  me  a  dry  land,  give  me  some  wells 
with  it ! "  Caleb  granted  her  request,  and  that  is  how  the 
Kenizzites  came  to  possess  the  higher  and  the  lower  wells. 

The  sons  of  Keni,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  came  with 
the  men  of  Judah  from  the  ''  city  of  palms"  (Jericho)  to  the 
desert  of  Judah  ;  and  when  they  had  taken  possession  of  this 
desert,  the  men  of  Judah  and  Simeon  marched  upon  Zephath, 
which  they  conquered  and  laid  under  the  ban.  They  called 
itilormah,  or  *'the  banned."  Judah  also  took  Gaza,  Aske- 
lon,  and  Ekron,  together  with  the  land  in  which  these  cities 
lay.  Thus  Yaliweh  helped  Judah  to  conquer  the  mountain 
land ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  valle3's  could  not  he  con- 
quered because  they  had  iron  chariots.  The  conquerors  gave 
Hebron  to  Caleb,  as  Moses  had  commanded,  and  he  expelled 
the  three  Enakites  from  it.  Of  his  1)rot!ier  Othniel,  we  are 
flirther  told,'  that  when  the  king  of  Mesopotamia,  Chushan 
Rishathaim,  oppressed  Israel,  he  arose  and  delivered  the 
people  from  his  t5Tann3\ 

We  have  seen  that  the  book  of  Joshua  represents  all  the 
Israelite  tribes  as  united  in  a  single  camp,  under  Joshua, 
fighting  against  the  Canaanites  in  concert,  and  dividing  the 
conquered  districts  amongst  themselves  b}'  friendl}'  agree- 
ment. The  same  conception,  thoroughly  unhistorical  as  we 
have  shown  ^  it  to  be,  underlies  the  story  we  have  just  given  ; 
for  it  represents  the  men  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  together 
with  the  sons  of  Keni  or  the  Kenitcs,  as  starting  on  their 
campaign  from  Jericho,  if  not  from  the  common  camp.  The 
real  course  of  events  was  verj'  different ;  and  though  we  have 
ao  direct  accounts  of  it,  we  can  make  it  out  with  tolerable 
I  Judges  iti.  8-11.  «  See  pp.  347,  348. 
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oertaintj  fVom  Tarious  traces  it  has  left  in  the  history  of 
these  southern  tribes  and  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  country.  We  must*  begin,  th^n, 
b^'  reversing  the  order  in  which  the  book  of  Judges  mentions 
the  conquests  of  the  men  of  Judah,  and  must  make  them 
begin  from  the  south ;  fbr  it  is  highl}'  probable  that  wiiilc 
the  house  of  Joseph,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  worked 
its  way  into  Canaan  from  the  other  side  of  the  Joi-dan,  and 
settled  in  the  central  district,  Judah  and  his  allies  entered 
from  the  Arabian  desert,  along  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  these  allies  of 
Judah.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  with 
which  that  of  Levi  was  always  so  closely  allied  that  we  shall 
be  safe  in  supposing  that  a  number  of  Levite  families,  if  not 
the  whole  tribe,  were  to  be  found  in  the  camp  of  Judah.  But 
in  addition  to  these  sons  of  Israel,  troops  of  shepherds  of  quite 
another  origin  ranged  themselves  under  the  same  flag.  We 
have  already^  pointed  out  more  than  once  that  an  Israelite  tribe 
by  no  means  consisted,  as  some  would  have  us  think,  of  the 
descendants  of  a  single  man,  and  that  Judah,  Simeon,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Israel  were  not  persons  at  all,  but  mere  person- 
ifications. We  have  also  observed^  that  the  Israelites  were 
anything  but  an  unmixed  race,  and  that  the  sons  of  Israel 
did  but  form  the  nucleus  of  the  tribes,  while  all  manner  of 
other  elements  were  taken  up  into  them.  We  are  quite  un- 
able to  discover  the  real  composition  of  some  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  but  we  still  know  a  good  deal  about  that  of  Judah. 
This  tribe  included  many  famUies,  such  as  the  Calebites,  the 
Kenites,  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Jerahmeelites,  that  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  Israelite  but  of  Edomite  and  Midianite  origin.' 
This  is  only  natural ;  for  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  other 
IsraeKtes  who  had  made  common  cause  with  them  had  doubt- 
less spent  a  considerable  time  on  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Canaan  before  they  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  the 
country  itself.  These  regions  west  of  Mount  Seir  w  ere  in- 
habited by  Edomitcs  and  Midianites,  some  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
had  settled  habitations,  while  others  wandered  about  with  their 
herds  in  search  of  pasture.  These  shepherds,  doubtless,  cast 
longing  eyes  upon  the  fertile  glades  of  Canaan,  and  from  time 
to  time,  as  opportunity  served,  made  marauding  expeditions 
against  them,  though  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  expel 
their  inhabitants.     In  the  course  of  time  however,  they  were 

1  See  pp.  109, 103 ;  226*-228.  »  See  p.  316. 

*  Compare  Numben  x.  29-32. 
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strengthened  by  the  *'  sons  of  Judah,"  whose  habitual  attitude 
of  hostility  tpwards  the  Philistines  made  them  the  natural 
allies  of  these  border  tribes.  At  first,  perhaps,  the  alliance 
they  foimed  wais  disturbed  by  occasional  quarrels,  but  event- 
ually they  all  made  common  cause  with  each  other,  visited 
the  sanctuar}'  of  '*  the  Terror"  at  Becrsheba^  together,  and 
at  last  felt  strong  enough  to  venture  on  an  attempt  to  conquer 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

Of  course  this  enteri)rise  was  surrounded  with  diificultieB. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  stor^'  in  the  Pentateuch  repre- 
sents the  Israelites  as  having  been  actually  repulsed  by  the 
Amorites  in  an  expedition  against  Zephath.'*  Another  ac- 
count tells  us  that  Moses  took  this  city,*  while  the  book  of 
Judges,  as  we  saw  just  now,  sa^'s  that  the  Judteans  and  their 
allies  conquered  it  afUn*  the  death  of  Joshua.  Zephath  was 
evidently  a  border  fortress  and  the  key  to  the  land ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  it«  fall  gave  the  signal  to  the  shepherd 
tribes  that  lived  on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  to  seize 
the  op])ortunity  of  making  a  regular  invasion.  As  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spoil,  Zephath  itself  was  treated  by  the  Judseans 
as  Jericho  was  by  the  sons  of  Joseph  —  it  was  devoted  to 
Yahweh,  and  the  place  where  it  had  stood  was  called  Hormah, 
or  ^'  banned."  Pushing  on  from  this  point  of  vantage,  the 
invaders  came  upon  a  formidable  foe  to  the  west ;  for  there  the 
Philistines,  a  warlike  tribe  that  had  come,  like  the  Israelites 
themselves,  from  Egypt, ^  held  possession  of  the  seaboard. 
We  are  informed,  indeed,  both  in  the  narrative  we  have  just 
given  and  in  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Joshua,^  that  the  Israel- 
ites took  the  Philistine  cities  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Gaza,  and  As- 
kelon ;  but  if  this  is  so,  the  triumph  was  but  short  lived,  for 
we  soon  find  all  these  places  once  more  in  the  hands  of  their 
foi-mer  owners.  The  invaders  were  more  successful  towaixU 
the  north,  where  thej'  took  Kirjath-sepher  and  the  mountain 
land  round  Hebron,  and  extended  their  conquests  up  to  the 
district  of  which  the  house  of  Joseph  had  taken  possession. 

Thus  did  Judah  and  his  allies  win  themselves  a  home,  whidi 
they  divided  according  to  the  rights  of  war — that  is  to  say, 
the  right  of  the  strongest.  Most  of  the  foreign  clans  ranged 
themselves  under  the  flag  of  Judah  —  whether  because  the 
chief  of  this  tribe  was  the  bravest  and  most  successful,  or  for 
whatever  other  reason  —  and  Judah,  therefore,  became  far 

1  See  pp.  161-166. 

3  Numbers  x\v.  40-45.    Deutoronomv  i.  41-44 ;  see  also  p.  306. 

«  Numbers  xxi.  1-3.         *  See  p.  asS.  «  Joehua  xv.  45-47. 
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more  powerful  than  Simeon  and  Levi,  who  gradually  sank 
almost  into  the  position  of  dependencies  of  the  larger  tribe. 
The  Simeonites  did  indeed  retain  a  certain  amount  of  inde- 
pendence, and  gained  some  tenitory  of  their  own ;  but  many 
of  their  families,  together  with  all  the  Levite  clans  that  had 
entered  Canaan  from  this  side,  were  scattered  amongst  the 
Judaeans,  while  others  penetrated  as  far  as  Shechem,  where 
we  shall  meet  with  them  again.  Of  course  the  Kenites^  Keniz> 
zites,  and  other  kindred  tribes  acquired  land  of  their  own  just 
as  the  Judaeans  and  other  sons  of  Israel  did.  What  each  ob- 
tained depended  upon  his  valor  or  good  fortune.  Caleb,  the 
son  of  Jephunneh,  the  Kenizzite,^  and  Othniel,  ^^  the  son  of 
Kenaz ''  (which  means  that  he  too  was  a  Kenizzite),  are 
mentioned  by  tradition  as  valiant  and  suocessful  warriors,  who 
drove  the  warlike  Enakites  from  Hebron  and  the  surrounding 
district,  and  took  possession  of  it  themselves.  The  Kenites 
settled  in  the  desert  of  Judah,  and  still  further  south.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  the  boundary  between  the  tenitory  of 
the  Israelites  and  that  of  the  £domites  must  have  been  very  ill- 
defined,  or  rather  the  two  must  have  run  into  each  other,  so  that 
in  travelUng  from  north  to  south  one  would  constantlj'  meet 
fewer  Israelites  and  more  Kenites,  Kenizzites,  and  kindied 
tribes.  Hence  the  legend  represented  Esau  and  Jacob  as 
twin  brothers,  and  called  them  both  sons  of  Isaac. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  Israel  was  not  3'et  roused.  Centuries  were  still 
to  pass  before  the  rise  of  a  true  Israelite  nation.  The 
northern  tribes  paid  no  attention  to  Judah:  Judah  knew 
nothing  of  Joseph,  or  at  least  felt  no  interest  in  him.  But 
when  Uie  sons  of  Israel  began  to  feel  tlieir  connection  more 
deeply ;  when  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  which  was  common  to 
them  all,  took  a  fresh  flight,  and  the  peculiar  IsraeUte  charac- 
ter began  to  be  strongly  marked,  —  then  the  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  portions  of  the  land 
emphatically  demanded  an  answer.  The  idea  took  root  that 
none  but  true  Israelites  ought  to  have  an  inheritance  in  the 
land  of  Yahweh.  And  yet  it  was  still  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  inhaMtants  of  Hebron  were  not  Israehtes,  but  people 
of  another  stock.  This  was  strange  and  even  shocking.  The 
legend  of  Caleb's  faith  in  the  might  of  Yahweh  was  intended 
to  explain  this  fact,  and  to  answer  the  question,  ^^  What  right 
have  tJiese  strangers  to  an  inheritance  in  the  midst  of  the  sons 

1  Numbers  xxxii.  12.    1  Chron.  iv.  13-15. 
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ises  which  Yahweh  had  given  to  Israel ;  so  he  found  the  sola- 
tion  of  the  mystery  in  the  supposition  that  this  stranger  had 
earned  the  privilege  by  his  faith,  by  his  fidelity  and  persever- 
ance in  the  service  of  Yahweh.  This  shows  true  spiritual 
perception. 

If  only  Israel  had  remained  faithful  to  this  principle,  that  a 
heathen  might  be  raised  by  piety  to  the  level  of  the  Israelite ! 
But  it  was  not  so.  To  most  of  the  Jews  after  the  captivity 
this  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  by  no  means  satisfactor}'. 
Caleb's  faith,  however  great,  would  have  availed  him  but  little 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  them ;  for  their  chief  pride  was  in  their 
descent  and  in  the  purity  of  their  blood.  If  Caleb  was  not  of 
the  true  "  seed  of  Abraham,"  he  was  no  child  of  the  promise. 
Away  with  him  then !  The  men  who  passed  this  judgment 
supposed  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  their  fore- 
fathers. They  could  not  imagine  it  otherwise.  If  Caleb,  then, 
according  to  the  old  accounts,  had  received  an  inheritance  in 
Israel,  they  argued  that  be  must  of  necessity  have  been  a 
descendant  of  Judah.  Before  long,  according!}',  the  following 
genealogy  came  into  the  world.  Judah  had  a  son  Pharez,  and 
he  a  son  Hezron ;  Caleb  and  Jerahmeel  were  sons  of  this 
Hezron,  and  Caleb  in  his  turn  had  several  sons,  amongst 
whom  was  Hebron  (Caleb's  dwelling-place).  A  number  of 
Judaean  families  were  also  included  among  Caleb's  descend- 
ants.' The  spirit  that  inspired  these  genealogies  is  that  of 
intolerance.  There  is  but  one  people,  it  says,  that  stands  in 
the  grace  of  God  and  is  good  in  his  sight.  That  people  is 
Israel.  Whosoever  does  not  belong  to  it  is  a  heathen.  But 
suppose  he  is  fhll  of  devotion  and  love  ?  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  He  is  a  mere  heathen.  But  suppose  he  loves  the 
people  of  God  and  does  them  good?  It  is  all  tlie  same.  He 
has  no  share  in  God's  favor. 

So  completely  was  Israel's  religion  petrified  !  Such  was  the 
dream  of  spiritual  pride  from  which  that  teacher  strove  to 
rouse  it  who  placed  the  merclAil  Samaritan  above  the  pitiless 
Jew,  even  though  the  latter  was  a  priest. 

1  1  ChroDicleB  ii.  3-5,  18,  35,  43-6ft. 
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Chapter  XV. 
DEBORAH  AND  BARAK. 

Jui>OBS  IV.   AND   V. 

HAVING  spoken  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  conquest  of 
southern  Canaan,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  north  again, 
and  shall  see  how  hard  it  was  for  the  Israelites  to  maintain 
themselves  there.  But  first  we  must  sa}'  a  word  or  two  about 
the  book  from  which  we  derive  almost  all  our  knowledge  of 
this  period.     It  is  the  book  of  Judges. 

This  work  embraces  a  number  of  old  and  trustworthy 
traditions  about  the  centuries  between  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
and  the  time  of  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges.  The  writer 
has  drawn  most  of  his  narratives  from  trustworth}'  sources, 
and  in  following  him,  therefore,  we  are,  as  a  rule,  treading 
upon  finn  ground.  Our  gratitude  to  him  would  indeed  be 
still  greater  than  it  is,  if  he  had  given  us  all  that  he  found  in 
his  authorities  unmixed  and  unaltered.  But  to  an  Israelite 
historian  this  seems  to  have  been  a  simple  impossibility. 
The  book  of  Judges,  like  those  of  Joshua,  Samuel,  and 
Kings,  is  a  prophetic  work,^  and  the  author  makes  history 
subservient  to  his  object  of  admonishing  the  people.  This 
tendency,  of  course,  influenced  his  representations  of  the 
past. 

In  the  first  place  he  knows  but  one  cause  of  disaster  to  a 
people  —  faithlessness  to  Yahweh  ;  and  but  one  way  to  pros- 
perity and  power  —  obedience  to  Yahweh.  He  tells  his  con- 
temporaries, therefore,  that  Israel  suffered  much,  in  ancient 
times,  because  it  was  faithless  to  its  god.  The  Israelites  had 
not  rooted  out  the  Canaanites,  and  they  worshipped  idols. 
So  Yahweh  punished  them  by  selling  them  to  all  their  foes. 
But  when  Israel  repented  of  its  sins,  Yahweh  raised  up  a 
deliverer,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  and  ruled  all  was  well. 
When  he  was  dead,  however,  the  people  fell  into  sin  again, 
and  the  same  series  of  events  recurred.  The  writer  himself 
tells  us,  in  a  sort  of  introduction  which  follows  a  short 
narrative  of  the  conquest  and  precedes  the  account  of  the 
exploits  of  his  heroes,  that  this  is  the  point  of  view  from 
wMch  he  looks  upon  the  history  of  the  period.^  But  this 
1  Sec  p.  350.  ^  Judges  ii.  G-iii.  6. 
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\iew  of  the  connection  between  piet}'  and  prospeiity  and 
between  faithlessness  to  Yahweh  and  adversity  is  not  true. 
We  shall  even  see  that  the  great  fidelity  of  Israel  to  Yahweh's 
commands  was  one  of  the  very  causes  which  now  and  then 
seriouslj'  endangered  its  independence  during  the  period  of 
the  Judges  and  at  other  times.  Such  a  mistaken  idea  could 
not  but  influence  the  writer's  conceptions  of  the  past.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  one  of  the  deliverers  of  the  people 
had  been  a  worshipper  of  Baal ;  the  writer  of  the  book  of 
Judges  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  believe  anything 
of  ihe  kind,  and  would  have  represented  the  hero  as  a  faithful 
worshipper  of  Yahweh ;  for  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
have  thought,  how  could  he  have  received  power  from  Yahweh 
to  deliver  Israel  ?  We  shall  see  presently'  that  this  example 
is  not  merelj'  imaginary. 

Again,  neither  the  writer  of  this  book  nor  any  other 
Israelite  nistorian  possessed  in  any  high  degree  the  power  of 
placing  himself  in  imagination  under  different  conditions  of 
national  life  from  those  with  which  his  own  experience  had 
made  him  familiar.  Our  writer  knew,  for  instance,  that 
the  Israelites  had  no  kings  during  tlie  first  centuries  after 
the  con(iucst  of  Canaan ;  but  he  had  not  the  sli^test 
conception  of  the  terrible  confusion  consequent  uix>n  this 
state  of  things.  lie  imagined  Israel  to  have  been  quite  a 
compact  nation,  governed  by  judges,  and  waging  war  or 
living  at  peace  as  a  single  whole.  This  conception  is  utterly 
untrue.  The  connection  between  the  diflferent  tribes  at  this 
period  was  for  the  most  part  as  loose  as  possible,  flach  one 
looked  after  itself,  and  it  often  happened  that  the  misfortunes 
of  one  gave  no  concern  to  another.  As  a  rule,  the  so-called 
judges  were  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  regular  magis- 
trates, by  the  years  of  whose  government  the  course  of  the 
national  history  could  be  measured.  Only  a  few  of  them  ever 
bore  the  name  of  prince  or  ruled  over  even  one  or  two  of  the 
tribes.  For  the  most  part  the}'  were  heroes  who  rose  up  to 
deliver  some  oppressed  district,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
the  plough  or  the  crook,  with  which  the}'  had  earned  their 
bread  before.  If  they  had  other  gifts,  as  well  as  valor, 
then  no  doubt  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  their  advice  was 
asked  by  their  neighbors  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  their  word 
carried  weight  in  the  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  in  which  they  lived ;  but  their  influence  was  wholly 
moral,  that  is  to  say,  it  depended  entirely  upon  personal 
qualities,  such  as  bodily  strength,  courage,  penetration,  or 
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justice.  A  kter  generation,  a(tcustomcd  to  regular  magis- 
trates, and  taking  for  granted  that  there  must  have  been  such 
in  the  times  of  their  ancestors  also,  called  these  heroes 
''Judges;"  but  they  bore  no  such  title  dunng  their  lives. 
Belbre  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  in  tliat  period 
of  restless  violence  and  war,  numberless  heroes  must  have 
risen  among  the  Israelites ;  but  while  the  majority  of  them 
were  forgotten  some  few  survived  in  the  memory  of  tlio 
people.  Of  some  little  but  the  name  has  been  presei-ved, 
while  the  exploits  of  others  have  been  more  or  less  felly 
recorded. 

Since  our  writer  thought  of  the  judges  as  regular  magis- 
trates whose  power  was  recognized  by  the  whole  people,  and 
imagined  that  their  regular  succession  was  interrupted  only 
by  intervals  during  which  their  help  was  unnecessar}'-,  be- 
cause Israel  was  at  peace,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should 
have  endeavored  to  fix  the  length  of  their  respective  rules. 
His  principle  was  to  assign  such  periods  to  them  that,  together 
with  Moses,  Joshua,  and  the  first  kings,  they  would  just 
fill  up  the  time  between  the  Exo<lus  from  Egypt  and  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple,  —  a  period  which  a  passage  in 
the  book  of  Kings,  from  the  hand  of  the  same  writer,  fixes 
at  four  hundred  and  eighty  years.*  In  reality  the  period  of 
the  judges  was  much  shorter.  Little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies elapsed  between  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  time 
of  Solomon.  We  may  therefore  neglect,  without  misgiving, 
all  the  notices  which  our  writer  gives  us  of  the  time  duiing 
which  this  or  that  judge  governed  the  land,  for  thej-  all  belong 
to  his  own  artificial  system  of  chronology. 

The  series  of  his  judges  begins,  immediately  after  Joshua's 
death,  with  Othniel.  We  are  told,  in  a  single  word,  that 
this  hero  overcame  a  Mesopotamian  king,  and  that  the  people 
afterwards  had  rest  for  forty  years. ^  Then  we  are  informed 
that  the  Moabite  king  Eglon,  with  the  help  of  the  Ammon- 
ites and  Amalekites,  took  Jericho  —  that  is  to  say,  no  doubt, 
established  his  headquarters  on  the  spot  where  Jericho  hail 
formerly  stood  —  and  oppressed  Israel  for  eighteen  years,  till 
Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  treacherously  murdered  him  and  toyjA 
advantage  of  the  confusion  that  followed  to  call  the  Israelites 
to  arms  and  so  restore  his  country's  libertj'.  A  (ler  tfiis  the 
people  had  rest  for  eightj'  yeara.'  A  certain  Shamgar,  who 
slew  six  hundred  Philistines  with  an  ox-goad,^  is  mentioned 

1  1  ELings  vi.  1;  compare  p.  247.  >  Judges  iii.  7-11. 

9  Judges  iii  12-dO.  4  Judges  iiL  31. 
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uext.  Then  follows  the  first  detailed  account  of  a  judge  —  an 
account  which  we  know  to  rest  upon  firm  historical  grounds, 
because  most  of  the  pai'ticulars  are  confirmed  by  the  song  of 
Deborah,  the  most  ancient  Israelite  poem  of  any  extant 
which  we  possess.  I  should  like  to  give  this  song  at  length, 
but  there  are  so  many  unintelligible  passages  in  it  that  I 
must  be  content  with  borrowing  a  number  of  details  fi-om  it 
in  describing  what  took  place,  and  with  finallj*  quoting  a  por- 
tion of  it. 

Between  the  range  of  Carmel  to  the  west,  and  the  lesser 
Hermon  and  Gilboa  to  the  east,  lies  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
about  one-and-twent}'  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  width. 
It  is  eminently  suited,  from  its  natui-e,  to  ser\'e  as  a  battle 
field ;  and  the  stream  of  Kishon,  which  receives  pai't  of  its 
waters  from  Gifboa  and  part  from  Tabor,  runs  through  it  in 
a  north-westerly  direction.  Long  after  the  conquest  the  re- 
gions north  of  this  great  plain  remained  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  possession  of  the  old  inhabitants.  West  of  Lake  Merom 
lay  the  cit}^  of  Hazor,  the  abode  of  the  Canaanite  king  Jabin. 
We  are  not  told  whether  this  monarch  had  suffered  a  defeat 
when  first  the  sons  of  Israel  penetrated  into  his  land ;  but  it 
deserves  notice  that  the  father  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtaii,  which 
inhabited  this  district,  is  called  in  the  Israelite  legend  a  sou 
of  Jacob  by  Rachel's  slave-girl.^  This  shows  that  his  blood 
was  not  considered  noble.  Zebulun,  too,  which  dwelt  further 
south,  and  ceitainly  experienced  the  tyranny  of  Jabin,  is 
called  the  3^oungest  son  of  Leah,  which  means  that  the  tribe 
did  not  rise  to  importance  till  a  comparativel}*  late  period. 
And  the  so-called  ^^  blessing  of  Jacob"  '^  sings  of  Lssachar, 
who  dwelt  still  further  soutli,  as  follows ' :  — 

lssachar  is  the  beast  of  stranfnini, 

Lying  down  within  the  encloaure; 
When  he  saw  that  rest  was  good, 

And  that  the  land  was  fair, 
He  bowed  his  shoulder  to  carry  burdens, 

And  became  a  tributary. 

All  this  seems  to  indicate  that  a  few  bands  of  Israelites  had 
penetrated  as  far  north  as  lake  Merom,  or  perhaps  even  far- 
ther, and  had  taken  special  possession  of  the  coast  land  where 
the  Asherites  and  some  divisions  of  Zebulun  *  found  a  home ; 
but  that  only  a  few  families  had  settled  in  the  western  part 

1  Genesis  xxx.  7,  8.  '^  See  p.  226 

s  Genesia  xliz.  14,  15,  after  an  amended  version.         <  Geneititt  xUx.  13. 
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of  north  Palestine,  in  the  marshy  districts  near  the  lakes  of 
Merom  and  Gennesareth,  whereas  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
country  between  Gennesai-eth  and  Carmel  had  indeed  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  certain  clans  of  Zebulun  and  Issachar,  but  only 
at  the  price  of  their  freedom,  since  they  became  tributary  to 
the  Canaanites. 

The  plain  of  Jezreel,  then,  formed  a  kind  of  boundaiy  be* 
tween  the  country  over  which  the  Canaanites  still  held  sway 
and  that  of  which  tlie  Israelites  had  become  the  masters.  On 
the  plain  itself  certain  wandeiing  tribes  of  shepherds  pitched 
their  tents.  They  were  Kenites,  and  had  perhaps  penetrated 
to  their  present  position  from  the  south.  But  though  they 
had  gained  an  entrance  into  Canaan  by  the  aid  of  the  Judie* 
ans  and  other  Israelites,  they  were  not  on  good  terms  with 
the  kinsmen  of  their  former  allies,  but  took  the  side  of  the 
Canaanites. 

No  wonder  I  For  Jabin's  power  was  terrible.  Not  far  from 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  his  commander,  Sisera,  had  established  a 
camp  in  which  there  were  nine  hundred  war-chariots  ready  for 
action .  The  name  of  the  place,  Harosheth  (perhaps  ' '  camp  " ) , 
of  the  heathen  may  be  derived  from  this  circumstance.  We 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  form  of  these  chariots.  They  may  have 
been  provided  with  scjtlies  and  spikes  to  plough  down  the 
enemies'  infantry,  for  we  know  that  some  peoples  of  antiquity 
employed  chariots  of  this  description;  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  they  simpl^^  served  to  bear  the  warriors  with 
their  charioteers  to  battle,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  to  hurl  their  spears  and  shoot  their  arrows. 
In  any  case  they  were  regarded  with  great  terror  by  the  Israel- 
ites, who  hardly  dai'ed  to  show  their  faces  in  the  valleys,  where 
these  ^^  iron  chariots''  were,  of  course,  more  formidable  than  in 
the  hill-land.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Kenites, 
who  lived  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  submitted  to  the  owners  of 
these  dreaded  engines  of  war ;  but  the  fact  that  they  did  so 
still  further  reduced  the  chances  of  the  Israelite  tribes  north 
of  the  plain  of  ever  tearing  themselves  out  of  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  Canaanites. 

The  great  highway  from  Syria  to  Egypt  ran  through  the 
plain  of  Jezreel,  and  whoever  held  possession  of  it  was,  there* 
fore,  master  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  country,  had  the 
whole  sea-board  more  or  less  in  his  power,  and  could  lay 
imposts  upon  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Jabin  made  ample 
use  of  these  powers.  The  result  was  that  commerce  was 
brought  almost  to  a  standstiU,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
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consequences  made  themselves  ffelt  even  south  of  the  plain. 
The  roads  were  deserted,  and  ever3thing  languished.  The 
Canaanites  grew  more  insolent  every  day.  Their  tixwps  kept 
penetrating  further  and  further  south.  Not  one  of  the  great 
highwaj's  was  safe.  Travellers  were  corai>elled  to  find  their 
way  b}'  hunters*  and  shepherds'  paths.  Dread  of  the  Canaan- 
ites rose  higher  and  higher.  The  flocks  were  plundered,  and 
the  IsraeHte  husbandman  never  knew  whether  he  would  be 
allowed  to  earn'  home  the  harvest  that  he  saw  ripening  on  his 
land.  But  woe  to  him  if  he  resisted  the  tyrants  1  He  was  a 
child  of  death.  Young  men  and  girls  were  carried  off  ss 
slaves.  No  one  dared  to  resist  the  plunderers.  And  still 
they  kept  advancing.  Who  should  deliver  their  victims?  In 
the  south,  Shamgar,  who  fought  against  the  Philistines,  was 
still  living,  and  a  certain  Jael,*  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
more,  enjoyed  great  fame.  But  perhaps  they  felt  no  concern 
for  "the  sons  of  Issachar  and  of  Joseph."  Or  did  their 
courage  fail  because  old  age  had  robbed  them  of  their  strength  ? 
Ox  did  they  not  know  what  cr^-  would  wake  an  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  their  brethren?  Be  this  as  it  ma}',  they  did  not 
deliver  the  people.  Where  must  the}'  look  for  help?  The 
Asherites  ^ere  powerful  indeed,  but  hke  the  sons  of  Dan 
they  were  too  busy  with  their  ship-building,  their  fisheries,  and 
their  commerce  to  give  heed  to  the  sighs  of  the  down-trodden.*^ 
Often  did  the  victims  gaze  across  the  Jordan  wistfully,  for 
there  too  their  brethren  dwelt.  Had  they  not  heard  over  there 
of  their  distress?  •The}'  had,  indeed;  and  when  the  bold 
shepherds  of  Reuben  sat  together  in  the  evening  on  the  banks 
of  their  streams  they  often  spoke  of  the  weary  days  passed  b}' 
their  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  Then  they 
would  tell  of  the  fearful  power  of  the  Canaanites,  of  Sisera's 
strength,  of  those  dreaded  chariots,  or  of  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised on  men,  women,  and  children,  while  a  curse  of  muttered 
wrath  or  a  cry  of  indignation  broke  from  the  hearers.  Then 
they  began  to  think  what  could  be  done.  They  could  not 
leave  their  brethren  to  their  fate.  Shame  on  them  if  they 
did  !  And  yet  how  could  they  help  them  ?  All  hands  were 
needed  for  the  work  at  home,  all  weapons  to  ward  off  beasts 
of  prey  and  robber  bands.  Well  I  they  would  consult  the  men 
of  Gilead.  They  would  —  do  a  hundred  things;  but  they 
did  nothing.  And  often  enough  they  forgot  the  sufferings  of 
their  neighbors  as  they  lay  stretched  at  ease  upon  the  grass 
listening  to  the  bleating  of  their  flocks.  It  was  very  sad  that 
^  Judges  V.  6.  *  Jadges  v.  17* 
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their  brothers  should  be  so  cruelly  oppressed  ;  but,  then,  what 
could  they  do?^ 

The  suffering  grew  more  and  more  intense.  It  could  not 
last.  The  names  of  Naphtali,  Zebulun,  and  Issachar  were  in 
danger  of  utterly  perishing.  Help  yourselves  then !  Stand 
up  and  fight  for  liberty !  There  were  heroes  enough  among 
the  oppressed  tribes ;  but  who  was  to  place  himself  at  their 
head?  Who  was  to  inspire  them  with  courage,  and,  girding 
himself  to  the  fight,  conquer  or  die  at  their  head  ? 

In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  plain  of  Jezreel  the  stately 
Tabor  raises  its  broad  crown.  Close  by  this  mountain,  or 
perhaps  on  its  summit,  was  situated  in  those  days  the  Uttlc 
dty  of  Kedesh.  It  is  called  Kedesh  of  Naphtali  in  one  passage 
of  the  narrative ;  '^  but  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  situated 
so  far  off,  by  lake  Merom.  It  must  be  looked  for  near  Mount 
Tabor.  In  this  Kedesh  dwelt  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoani. 
Many  an  anxious  eye  was  turned  towards  him.  Why  did  not 
he  urge  on  the  fight?  Dared  he  not?  No!  he  dared  not. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  shrank  from  such  a  task.  Those  war- 
chariots  of  Sisera !     Those  dreaded  chariots  ! 

And  still  the  burden  grew  heavier  to  bear.  Lamentations 
roee  from  the  worshippers  at  every  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
or  whenever  else  the  gods  were  invoked  and  sacrificial  meals 
were  held.  Then,  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  people,  the  priest 
would  pour  out  water  upon  the  ground  and  would  sigh, 
^^  We  are  like  water  that  is  spilled  and  can  never  be  gathered 
up  again  !•*    O  Yahweh !  help  us !  " 

Help  was  to  come  from  the  south.  In  the  mountain 
land  of  Ephraim,  between  Rama  and  Bethel,  stood  a  palm 
tree  long  known. as  Deborah's  palm.  Near  this  tree  lived  a 
certain  Lapidoth,  whose  wife  was  celebrated  far  and  near 
as  a  holy  woman,  who  received  revelations  from  the  deity, 
and  whose  woi*d  was  accepted  as  a  divine  response.  Man}' 
a  one  came  to  consult  her  or  to  call  in  her  aid,  for  she  was 
the  refuge  of  all  the  oppressed.  And  the  pilgrims  would 
often  assemble,  on  a  hoi}*  day,  at  the  stone  of  Bethel  or  some 
other  sacred  spot  near  Deborah's  palm,  while  she  held  judg- 
ment amongst  them.  Woe  to  the  man  who  had  removed 
the  boundary  mai*ks  or  had  driven  his  cattle  into  his  neigh- 
bor's corn-field !  Woe  to  the  craven  who  had  accepted  a  tine 
instead  of  slaying  his  kinsman's  murderer!  Woe  to  the 
tibertine  who  had  laid  hands  on  his  neighbor's  wife!     The 
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holj  woman  turned  her  flashing  eye  upon  him  and  it  pierced 
his  inmost  soul.  Unable,  in  his  conscious  guilt,  to  beai*  hei 
aviful  glance,  he  was  driven  to  confess  his  sin,  though  he  knew 
full  well  that  to  do  so  was  to  issue  his  own  death-warrant. 
Ves,  she  was  indeed  a  hoi}-  woman,  for  she  could  read  the 
souls  of  men  and  interpret  the  language  of  God  in  Nature. 

In  those  days  Deborah  was  a  frequent  witness  of  thq 
depression  of  her  neighbors;  for  the  Isnielites  who  came 
from  the  nortli  could  speak  of  nothing  but  the  tyranny  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  woes  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  or  of  Barak 
and  the  other  heroes  staying  at  home  and  doing  nothing. 
I'hen  Deborah's  blood  would  boil  and  her  eyes  flash,  and  a 
word  of  God  would  seem  to  hang  upon  her  hps ;  but  it  died 
awa3',  and  she  was  silent.  Had  sfie  any  power  to  help  them? 
No !  deliverance  was  of  Yahweh.  He  was  the  rock  of  Israel. 
And  still  he  seemed  deaf  to  his  people's  prayer.  How  often 
had  she  watched  the  flight  of  the  biixls  and  listened  to  their 
cry !  But  the  omens  were  never  favorable.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  show  that  Yahweh  would  c^me  to  help  his  people,  or 
was  mighty  enough  to  withstand  the  gods  of  the  Canaanites. 
And  she  would  often  bow  down  in  prayer,  or  spend  the  whole 
night  on  the  summit  of  a  lonely  hill  or  beneath  the  saci-ed 
trees,  sighing,  ''How  long?  Yahweh!  How  long?" 

One  evening  she  was  waiting  to  hear  the  voice  of  her  god 
r)nce  more.  The  morrow  was  a  holy  day.  They  would  come 
to  her  again  from  all  regions,  from  the  down-trodden  districts 
of  the  north,  and  ask  her  for  a  word  of  God.  What  answer 
was  she  to  give  them?  Had  she  none  but  the  old  one, 
*'Wait!"  How  long  must  she  mock  them  with  it?  Her 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  fui-thest  south.  )Vhat  is  this  she 
feels?  A  stream  of  warm  air  is  waited  against  her  face. 
See !  the  thunder-clouds  are  gathering  over  Seir !  Hark ! 
The  voice  of  Yahweh  bursts  upon  her  ear !  The  eaith  trem- 
bles.    The  mountains  shudder.     'Tis  time !     He  comes !  ^ 

The  morning  breaks.  In  deep  depression,  as  heretofore, 
the  sons  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  gather  round  the  palm. 
Where  is  Deborah?  There  she  comes!  But  how  changed 
her  glance !  What  triumph  in  her  step !  ^^  The  spirit  of  God 
is  upon  her !  "  they  whispered  in  awe.  And  thej  said  well. 
''Praised  be  Yahweh,"  she  cries;  "deliverance  is  at  hand. 
He  comes.  He  has  whetted  his  sword  and  grasped  his 
shield,  and  his  spear  trembles  in  his  hand  1  Fear  not  the 
might  of  the  Canaanite,  for  as  a  lion  roars  over  his  prey 
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when  a  flock  of  sheep  approach  him,  so  does  Yahweh  roar. 
The  beast  of  prey  shudders  not  at  the  sound  of  their  bleat- 
ing, though  they  be  many,  nor  trembles  at  then*  numbers, 
for  they  are  helpless.*  So  Yahweh  fears  not  the  war-cry 
of  Sisera's  warriors."  Then  a  great  shont  of  ^'  Who  is  our 
leader?  *  rises  on  every  side.  *'  Barak ! "  she  replies.  "  Where 
is  he?"  'Deborah's  eye  soon  rests  on  him  as  she  cries: 
^*'  Yahweh  commands  you  to  gather  the  heroes  of  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun  at  Tabor.  He  himself  will  bring  Sisera  and 
his  army  to  the  valley  of  Kishon  to  meet  you.  There  shall 
the  slaughter  take  place.  He  has  given  the  foe,  with  all  his 
chariots,  into  3'our  hand.  Then  the  hyenas  shall  hold  feast 
and  the  vultures  shall  feed  fat !  To  aims !  "  ^^  To  arms !  ** 
the  cry  re-echoes  through  the  air.  ^^The  sword  and  the 
spear  of  Yahweh !  For  Yahweh  and  for  Barak ! "  But 
Barak  pauses  still.  "O  Deborah!  Inspired  of  God!"  he 
replies  to  her  appeal.  ^^  I  am  ready.  But  what  can  we  do 
without  your  help?  Come  thou  with  us,  and  the  victoiy  is 
ours !  "  *'  Yes ! "  cry  the  people ;  "  Yes !  Deborah  with  us ! 
Glory  to  Yahweh ! "     And  Deborah  is  ready. 

The  news  of  what  has  happened  spreads  like  fire  through 
the  land.  Night  after  night  the  beacons  glow  on  the  hill- tops 
in  sign  of  war.  The  notes  of  the  rams-horn  trumpets  ring 
through  the  air ;  and  hill  and  valley  echo  to  the  cry :  "  For 
Yahweh,  and  Barak,  and  Deborah ! "  The  men  of  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun  have  assembled  at  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  war- 
riors of  Issachar  have  joined  them.  ISisera  calls  out  his 
troops  in  haste  to  crush  the  insurrection,  and  rumors  of  his 
strength  are  brought  to  Tabor.  How  can  the\'  hope  to  resist 
him?  The  sons  of  Israel  are  brave  even  to  desperation,  but 
are  they  not  as  good  as  defenceless  ?  Not  one,  except  per- 
haps Barak  and  a  few  more,  possessed  a  lance  or  a  shield. 
Stone  choppers,  wooden  clubs,  and  arrows  pointed  with  flint 
or  bone  —  such  are  the  weapons  with  which  they  must  fight, 
baring  their  naked  bosoms  meanwhile  to  the  iron  weapons  of 
their  foes.  But  what  of  that  ?  ' '  Yahweh  is  with  us !  Glory 
to  him,  for  thousands  are  assembling  of  their  own  free  will !  " 
'*  Who  are  these  at  the  head  of  the  troops?"  ''  Elders  and 
nobles  riding  on  she-asses!  They,  too,  are  risking  their 
lives  in  the  holy  war ! "  ''  Who  are  those  coming  from  the 
south?"  ''Glory  to  Yahweh!  The  heroes  of  Issachar!" 
''And  those  behind  them?"  "  The  sons  of  Ephraim,  from 
Mount  Amalek."     "And  those?"     "The  bold  slingers  of 
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Benjamin !  Do  you  see  them  ?  The  sinews  of  their  right 
hands  aic  broken  in  childhood  —  all  their  strength  is  in  the 
left,  but  never  does  the  stone  from  a  Benjamite  sling  fail  to 
'  find  the  maik."  ^  "  Glor}'  to  Yahweh  !  for  the  people  come 
to  battle."     ''  For  Barak  and  Deborah  !  " 

The  battle  soon  began  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
plain,  near  Megiddo  and  Taanach.^  The  Canaanites  had  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  for  the  Israelites  could  fight  better 
among  tiie  mountains  than  on  the  plain,  where  the  war 
chariots  of  their  enemies  had  free  scope.  Think  of  those  ill- 
armed  bands  ranged  against  hundreds  of  chariots  yoked  to 
fiery  horses,  and  bearing  warriors  cased  in  mail,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  infantry.  But  if  only  they  could  keep  cool,  and 
aim  the  missiles  at  the  horses,  —  or,  at  a  signal  from  their 
leader,  all  raise  a  piercing  yell  or  a  deafening  shout  of  battle, 
sounding  the  horns  at  the  same  moment,  and  so  scare  the 
horses,  —  the  ranks  of  the  foe  might  be  broken,  and  the  chariots 
set  dashing  against  each  other,  and  perhaps  trampling  down 
the  infantry  of  their  own  side.  These  chariots,  in  fact,  were 
not  so  formidable  as  they  appeared,  and  were  very  apt  to 
convert  a  slight  reverse  into  a  great  defeat.  So  it  was  on 
this  occasion.  *'  Yahweh  threw  the  army  of  Sisera  and  his 
chariots  into  confusion  before  the  face  of  Barak,"  says  the 
historian.*  A  panic  seized  the  Canaanites.  The  terrified 
horses  dashed  together,  trampling  the  warriors  and  overturn- 
ing the  chariots.  They  rushed  in  wild  and  hurried  flight 
towards  the  Kishon ;  but  the  river  was  swollen  high,  and  so 
fought  on  Israel's  side.  Many  of  the  fugitives  lost  their  lives 
in  its  waters.  The  pursuit  was  hot.  Some  of  the  Canaan- 
ites fled  to  Meroz.  What?  to  a  cit}'  inhabited  by  Israelites? 
Yes !  And  they  were  received  as  guests,  while  the  city  gates 
were  closed  against  the  conquerors  who  followed  hard  upon 
them,  and  all  help  refused.  "A  curse,"  cried  the  indignant 
Deborah,  when  all  was  over,  ^^  a  curse  on  Meroz !  A  curse 
on  her  inhabitants,  for  they  would  not  come  to  the  help  of 
Yahweh  !  "  And  probably  the  cit}'  paid  by  utter  devastation 
for  its  want  of  faith  in  Yahwch's  victor}'  and  of  fidelity  to 
Israel. 

Meanwhile  Barak  had  fixed  his  thoughts  upon  the  hostile 
general,  whose  arms  he  longed  to  display  as  trophies.  Sisera 
had  a  long  start  of  him,  for  he  rode  in  a  chariot ;  but  after  a 
time  it  broke  down  and  he  had  to  pursue  his  way  on  foot.     It 
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was  a  race  for  life.  Behind  him  the  victorious  Israelites  ;  l>e' 
fore  him,  O  joyful  sight !  the  tents  of  his  allies,  the  Kenites. 
Thither  he  directs  his  steps.  He  can  go  no  further.  Tlie 
darkness  is  coming  on.  He  need  not  fear  recognition,  and 
may  hide  himself  among  his  friends.  A  little  rest  at  least  be- 
fore he  goes  on !  He  sought  the  tent  of  Heber,  the  Kenite 
chief.  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  stood  at  the  entrance  of  her 
dwelling,  recognized  him,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  asked 
.  him  to  rest  there.  He  crept  into  her  abode  —  surely  he  was 
safe  in  the  tent  of  the  women  !  —  and  fell  down  exhausted. 
She  threw  a  cloak  over  him.  "  A  draught  of  water ! "  he 
gasped.  In  a  moment  she  brought  him  the  best  bowl  she  had 
full  of  dehcious  milk.  Sisera  felt  absolutely  safe.  This  woman 
would  not  betray  him.  She  would  still  be  faithful  to  him,  de- 
feated as  he  was.  **  Go  and  stand  at  the  entrance,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  dropped  into  the  sleep  of  weariness,  "  and  if  they 
come,  tell  them  tiiere  is  no  one  here." 

His  eyes  are  closed.  See  what  a  sudden  change  has  passed 
over  Jael's  face !  There  lies  the  foe  of  Israel  asleep.  Her 
husband  has  made  peace  with  him  —  but  in  fear,  not  love.  As 
for  her,  she  hates  this  man.  Has  he  not  oppressed,  tortured, 
enslaved,  and  slain  the  children  of  her  people?  Her  people? 
But,  surelj',  she  is  not  an  Israelite  ?  By  bii*th  she  is  not,  but 
in  spirit  she  is.  She  is  deeply  attached  to  these  tribes  with 
which  her  own  has  wandered  for  now  at  least  a  century,  and 
with  whom  it  entered  this  noble  land  of  Canaan.  It  is  true 
that  they,  the  Kenites,  have  never  made  up  their  minds  to 
imitate  their  allies,  settle  in  towns  and  villages,  and  cultivate 
the  soil.  They  are  still  free  shepherds.  But  this  difference 
has  not  quenched  their  sense  of  brotherhood.  She  herself 
is  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  Israel's  god,  who  is  now  chas- 
tising his  foes  for  their  insolence.  He  has  gained  the  victory, 
as  she  had  ferventl}'  hoped,  and  indeed  expected  that  he 
would.  And  now  .  .  .  there  lies  Sisera,  the  enemy  of  Yah- 
weh, and  therefore  her  enem3\  Should  she  not  hate  him 
whom  her  god  hated?  She  must  not  betray  him,  he  had 
said.  Betray  him !  No.  Woman  as  she  is,  she  can  do 
more  than  that.  He  sleeps  —  he  shall  not  wake!  Where 
can  she  find  a  weapon?  She  sees  none  that  she  can  trust 
to  deal  a  death-blow.  But  sta3' !  A  thought  has  struck 
lier.  In  a  moment  she  has  pulled  out  one  of  the  sharp 
wooden  pegs  which  holds  the  cords  of  the  tent  to  the  ground ; 
she  has  grasped  the  mallet  with  which  they  are  driven  in.  She 
draws  near  him.     Is  he  asleep?     Yes,  sound  asleep.  .  .  « 
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And  e'er  loi^  Sisera  lies  dead,  with  the  tent-peg  driven  through 
his  temples.  She  has  stnick  the  great  blow!  Praised  be 
Yahweh!  There  comes  Barak!  Ha!  he  is  swift  of  foot 
and  stormy  in  pursuit ;  but  he  will  soon  see  that  he  has  come 
too  late.  Jael  goes  out  in  triumph  to  meet  him.  She  leads 
him  into  her  tent.     ^^  There  lies  the  man  you  seek ! " 

Thus  was  the  battle  won,  and  Jabin's  power  broken ;  and 
as  the  wearied  warriors  gathered  round  the  watch  fires,  loud 
(;ric  ?  of  triumph  rang  through  the  air.  ^^  Long  life  to  Barak ! " 
''  Long  life  to  Deborah!"  "  Blessed  be  Yahweh!"  And 
here  and  there  a  mocking  Jest  was  aimed  at  Barak,  who  had 
missed  the  glory  of  striking  down  the  enemy's  commander, 
and  had  been  anticipated  by  a  woman.  '^Ah!"  they  said, 
with  a  laugh,  ^'  that  is  because  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  battle 
without  Deborah."  * 

And  she,  Deborah  the  heroine,  the  inspired  messenger  of 
God,  flushed  with  triumph,  glowing  with  zeal  for  Yahweh  and 
for  Israel,  and  with  hatred  of  the  vanquished  foe,  burst  into  a 
song  of  victory,  as  the  smoke  of  the  thank-offering  rose  on 
high.  She  sang  of  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  who  had  revealed 
liis  might ;  she  spoke  of  hcrHclf  as  the  mother  in  Israel  who 
had  risen  up  and  come  to  the  rescue ;  she  thanked  Yahweh 
because  common  people  and  nobles  alike  had  freely  gathered 
under  Barak's  flag ;  she  praised  the  tribes  that  had  joined  in 
the  battle,  and  cast  bitter  taunts  upon  the  cravens.  Then  she 
described  the  battle,  in  which  the  stars  of  heaven  had  fought 
against  Sisera,  and  finally  sang  of  the  general's  death,  — 

Blessed  be  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Renite, 

Blessed  be  she  above  all  women  of  the  tent! 
When  he  asked  for  water,  she  jyave  him  milk  — 

Gave  him  rich  milk  in  her  costliest  bowl. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  the  tent-peg, 

Her  right  hand  grasped  the  workman's  mallet. 
Then  she  smote  Sisera,  pierced  through  his  head, 

She  crushed  it,  she  pierced  it  as  he  slept. 
Between  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  and  lay  low. 

Between  her  feet  he  bowed  and  fell. 

Where  he  bowed  down,  he  fell  disfigured. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looks  through  the  window; 

She  looks  through  the  lattice  lamenting. 
"  How  long  is  his  chariot  stayed ! 

How  long  ere  we  hear  its  wheels ! " 
Her  prudent  court  ladies  reply, 

while  she  keeps  repeating  her  words:  — 
'*  Has  he  not  spoil  to  divide  i 

A  slave-girl  —  nay,  two  —  for  each  hero, 
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And  Bplendid  arrav  for  Siaera, 
A  booty  of  dyea  and  glorious  gannents, 
A  clotH  of  gold  for  his  loved  one*B  neck  I  ** 

So  perish  all  they  that  hate  thee,  0  Yahweh  I 
And  be  they  tnat  loye  thee  like  the  snn  going  forth  in 
his  might 

We  turn  with  a  certain  feeling  of  horror  from  a  woman 
who,  herself  a  mother,  could  thus  mock  a  mother's  grief,  and 
praise  the  treacherous  and  cruel  act  of  Jael.  May  this  horror 
never  grow  less !  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  such  cruelty, 
treachery,  and  bloodthirsty  triumph  are  but  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  patriotism  and  religious  devotion  which  strength- 
ened these  heroes  to  make  the  heaviest  sacrifices  and  to  brave 
death  itself  in  the  cause  of  their  people  and  their  people's  god. 


Chapter  XVI. 

TTIK  OUTGIN  OF  THE   SANCTUARY  AT  DAN. 

JuDORS  XVIT.  AND  XVni. 

FROM  the  southern  flank  of  the  plain  of  Jezrcel,  right  down 
to  the  deseit,  Canaan  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, the  northern  portion  of  which  used  to  be  called  Mount 
Kphraim,  while  the  soutliern  part,  though  separated  from  the 
other  b}'  no  natural  boundary,  bore  the  name  of  Mount  Judah. 
Now,  somewhere  in  Mount  Ephraim  there  lay,  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges,  a  village  called  Micbah-stead,  in  honor  of  its 
chief  inhabitant,  round  whose  house  the  huts  of  his  laborers 
were  ranged.  Michah  had  also  a  private  chapel  provided  with 
a  terapkim  and  an  ephod.  We  know  but  little  of  the  form  of 
these  objects  or  the  method  in  which  they  were  used ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  terapkim  was  an  image  about  the  size  of  a 
man,  and  parti}-,  at  least,  of  human  form,^  and  that  the  ephod 
was  the  priestly  garment,  worn  officially  at  the  consultation 
of  tlie  oi-acle.  Michah  had  appointed  one  of  his  own  sons  as 
priest,  and  paid  him  wages  for  his  services.  This  was  a  time 
of  confusion  and  caprice  ;  every  one  did  what  he  thought  fit. 
Thus  a  wandering  Levite  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah  happened 
once  to  visit  Michah's  village.    He  was  hospitably  received  at 

i  1  Samoel  six.  13, 16  where  terapkim  must  be  read  for  "image.*' 
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tlie  great  house,  and  was  asked  by  Michah  who  he  was,  whence 
he  came,  and  whither  he  was  going.  When  the  Levite  told 
him  his  descent,  and  said  that  he  was  on  the  look-out  for  some 
engagement  which  would  enable  him  to  settle  down,  his  host 
proposed  that  he  should  stSLj  with  him  and  be  his  ^^  father  and 
priest."  Besides  board  and  lodging,  he  would  give  him  ten 
pieces  of  silver  a  year  and  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  Levite  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  village,  was  treated 
by  Michah  like  one  of  his  own  sons,  and  received  his  wages 
punctually.  Michah  himself  was  delighted  to  have  the  young 
man  with  him,  for  he  said,  ^'  Now  I  am  sure  that  Yahweh  will 
bless  me,  because  I  have  got  this  Levite  for  a  priest." 

We  have  already  said  that  this  was  a  time  of  disoixJer,  and 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel.  The  circumstances  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  state  of  things  that 
existed  then.  This  tribe  had  never  3'et  acquired  a  suitable 
territory,  and  some  of  its  families  were  still  without  settled 
homes.  The  Danitcs  were  probably  prevented  from  spreading 
southwards  both  by  the  Philistines,  who  were  now  recovering 
from  their  first  shock,  and  b}'  the  Judaeans,  who  were  pushing 
northwards ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *' house  of  Joseph" 
had  seized  all  the  land  north  of  them.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  were  certain  families  about  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  who  des- 
paired of  obtaining  any  lands  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were 
compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  escape  from  their  difficulty. 
They  had  heard  that  in  the  far  north  of  the  land  there  were 
still  districts  that  they  might  conquer ;  so  they  sent  five  of  the 
bravest  and  most  trustworthy  of  their  number  to  go  and  see 
whether  it  was  so.  These  men  happened  to  pass  by  Michah- 
stead  on  their  way,  and  were  hospitably  received  there.  As 
they  spent  a  night  in  the  place,  they  happened  to  hear  the 
young  Levite  mentioned.  They  were  so  much  interested  in 
what  they  heard  that  they  questioned  the  Levite  himself  as  to 
his  histor}^  and  then,  fully  rel3ing  on  his  knowledge,  asked 
him  to  consult  the  oracle  for  them.  The  Levite  put  on  his 
epkod^  consulted  his  terapkim^  and  gave  them  the  assurance 
they  desired ;  namely,  that  Yahweh  would  grant  them  succesfl. 

The  five  Danites  now  went  on  flirther  northward  till  at  last 
they  came  to  Lais  or  Leshem.^  This  place  was  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Uermon. 
Moreover,  it  seemed  likely  to  prove  an  easy  prey,  for  the  in- 
habitants were  not  warriors,  but  lived  peaceably,  like  the  Sido- 
nians,  by  commerce,  and  as  a  rule,  therefore,  no  one  ever 

^  Joshua  xix.  47. 
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troubled  them.  They  were  too  far  from  Sidon  to  be  able  to 
gain  assistance  from  that  city.  Their  safety  consisted  in  their 
being  forgotten. 

Now  that  they  were  discovered  their  fate  was  sealed.  For 
as  soon  as  the  five  Danites  had  returned  and  given  an  account 
of  heir  discoveries  to  their  tribesmen,  the  latter  perceived 
that  *^  their  god  had  destined  that  good  land  for  them,**  and 
set  out  for  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  strength  of  six 
hundred  fighting  men.  Their  first  halting  place  was  behind 
Kirjath-jearim  in  Judah,  at  a  place  Which  is  still  called  after 
them,  '"the  camp  of  the  Danites."  Then  they  entered  the 
mountain  district,  and  came  to  Michah's  village. 

As  soon  as  they  caught  sight  of  it  the  five  scouts  said  to 
their  companions,  '*  Do  3'ou  know  that  a  teraphim  and  an  ephod 
are  in  this  hamlet?  Now,  you  know  what  to  do!"  Yes! 
They  needed  no  ftirther  hint,  but  entered  the  village,  found 
the  Levite's  house,  and  asked  him  for  a  blessing.  While  they 
kept  him  engaged  in  this  way,  the  five  scouts  ascended  the 
hill  upon  which  the  chapel  was  built,  and  took  out  the  image 
and  the  priestly  garment.  But  the  priest  saw  them,  and 
called  out,  "What  are  you  doing  there?"  ''Hush!"  the}' 
replied.  "  Your  finger  on  your  lips  I  Come  with  us,  and  be 
our  father  and  piiest.  Surel}',  yon  would  rather  be  the  priest 
of  a  whole  clan  of  Israel  than  go  on  serving  the  dependants  of 
one  single  man  1 "  The  priest  found  the  prospect  a  pleasant 
one ;  so  without  making  any  further  resistance  he  went  with 
them,  and  even  consented  himself  to  carry  the  ephod  and  the 
teraphim  in  the  middle  of  the  band.  The  Danites  now  hurried 
on  their  way,  and  placed  tiieir  women  and  children,  together 
with  their  baggage,  in  the  van  for  fear  of  being  attacked  in 
the  rear  by  the  people  they  had  plundered.  It  was  a  wise 
precaution,  for  Michah  called  his  dependants  together  and 
gave  chase  to  the  robbers.  Though  the  Danites  had  a  long 
start,  Michah  succeeded  in  overtaking  them,  and  shouted  out 
to  them  to  halt.  The}-  did  so,  and  asked  with  shameless  im- 
pudence, "  Well !  what  do  30U  want  with  us? "  "  What  do  I 
want  with  you  ?  "  he  answered  bitterly.  "  You  have  taken  my 
god,  that  I  made  myself,  and  carried  off  my  priest.  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  And  then  you  ask  me  what  I  want  with 
you ! "  Evasion  'rould  serve  no  longer,  so  the  Danites  threw 
aside  the  mask  and  answered  plainly  enough,  "  You  had  better 
not  make  such  a  noise  about  it ;  for  some  of  our  people  are  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  If  they  set  upon  j^ou,  there  will  he  an  end 
of  you  and  all  3'our  dependants."    Upon  this  they  went  on 
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their  way,  and  Michah,  seeing  that  thej  were  too  strong  foi 
him,  turned  back  without  having  accomplished  anything. 

The  Danites  continued  their  joume}-  till  they  came  to  Lais. 
The  fate  of  her  inhabitants  was  soon  decided.  Peaceful  as 
they  were,  and  far  from  every  source  of  help,  who  should 
deliver  them?  They  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  The  Danites 
did  not  leave  the  city  as  exposed  as  it  had  hitheilo  been,  but 
fortified  it,  and  called  it  Dan  after  their  tribal  name.  By-and- 
by  they  established  a  temple  there,  in  which  the  former  priest 
of  Michah  did  duty,  and  was  followed  by  his  descendants  as 
long  as  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  existed.  Now  this  Levitc  was 
no  other  than  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of 
Moses. 

The  object  which  the  writer  of  this  narrative  had  in  view 
was  to  give  his  readers  some  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Dan.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  in- 
tended his  story  to  reflect  credit  or  disgrace  upon  this  sanct- 
uary. On  the  one  hand  we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  would 
have  dwelt  so  minutely  upon  the  faithless  conduct  of  the  Le- 
vite,  calling  special  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  kind 
treatment  he  had  expeiienced  from  Michah,  and  saying  that 
he  was  loved  by  his  patron  like  a  son,  unless  he  had  intended 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  priesthood  of  Dan.  How  can  he  have 
approved,  we  ask,  of  the  conduct  of  those  five  scouts  who 
made  such  a  base  return  for  Michah's  hospitality  ?  But  the 
feelings  of  the  old  Israelites  on  those  subjects  were  not  very 
sensitive,  and  their  ideas  of  good  and  evil  were  far  from  bein^ 
perfect.  In  their  eyes,  for  the  most  part,  the  strongest  was 
the  best,  and  must  be  right.  Was  not  the  theft  of  the  Dan- 
ites crowned  with  success?  Were  not  the  children  of  this 
Invite  priests  at  Dan  for  centuries  —  as  long  as  the  temple 
of  Shiloh  stood?  And  even  if  the  writer  disapproved  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Danites  came  by  their  sacred  objects 
and  their  priest,  he  can  hardly  have  mentioned  the  great  name 
of  the  grandson  of  Moses,  except  with  the  idea  of  conferring 
honor  on  the  sanctuary. 

But  this  old  story  has  come  down  to  us  in  only  a  modi- 
fied form ;  and  the  motives  of  the  writer  who  altered  it,  and 
the  view  he  took  of  the  sanctuary  of  Dan  are  as  clear  as  day- 
light. He  lived  after  the  people  of  north  Israel  had  been 
taken  captive  and  their  temple  destroyed.  He  hated  the 
sanctuary,  for  it  had  contained  one  of  those  golden  images 
of  a  steer  ^^  with  which  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  had 
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made  Israel  to  sin."  The  old  narrator  had  said  nothing  of 
any  image  of  a  god,  and  had  Spoken  only  of  a  teraphim  and 
an  ephod;  and  though  the  difference  between  a  teraphim  and 
an  image  is  not  very  clear  to  us,  the  ancient  Israelites  cer- 
tainly did  not  think  them  equivalent,  as  we  should  be  inclincjd 
to  do.  The  teraphim  and  ephod^  which  went  together  and 
seem  to  have  been  specially  usckI  in  consniting  the  deity,  had 
been  longer  established  amongst  the  Israelites,  and  were 
regarded  by  man}'  as  less  objectionable  than  a  cast  or  carved 
image.  One  of  the  objei'ts  of  the  writer  who  worked  up  this 
old  story  was  to  throw  a  shir  upon  the  golden  (or  rather  gilt) 
image  of  a  steer  which  had  stood  in  the  Danite  sanctuary. 
With  this  object  he  prefixed  the  following  introduction  to  the 
story  ^ :  — 

Eleven  hundred  silver  coins  had  been  stolen  from  Michah*s 
mother,  and  she  had  cursed  the  thief  in  her  son^s  hearing. 
Now  Michah  had  stolen  the  money  himself,  and  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  curse  that  he  confessed  his  guilt,  uf)on  which 
his  mother,  fearing  that  her  son  might  fall  into  trouble  in 
consequence  of  her  curse,  exclaimed,  ''  May  Yahweh  bless 
my  son !  "  Then  she  told  him  that  she  had  made  a  vow 
to  have  an  image  of  a  god  made  with  part  of  the  money,  if 
ever  she  got  it  back  again.  She  kept  her  vow,  and  two 
hundred  pieces  of  silver  were  given  to  the  smith  to  be  melted 
down  and  made  into  an  image.  This  image  was  afterwards 
Bet  up  in  Michah's  chapel. 

The  interpolator  always  introduced  this  image,  the  in- 
famous origin  of  which  he  had  explained,  wherever  'the  tera- 
phim and  ephod  appeared  in  the  original  narrative ;  ^  and  he 
concluded  with  the  statement  that  the  Danites  set  it  up 
in  their  temple,  where  it  remained  until  the  captivity.  This 
last  note  proves  that  the  writer  had  Jeroboam's  golden  image 
of  a  steer  in  view,  for  it  was  this  image  that  was  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Dan  up  to  the  date  he  mentions. 

A  scribe  of  still  later  date  than  the  interpolator,  not  con- 
tent with  the  slur  thus  cast  upon  the  image,  attempted  to 
vilify-,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  priesthood  connected  with  it. 
Was  this  Jonathan  a  Levite,  and  even  a  son  of  Gershom,  the 
son  of  Moses?'  Impossible  !  He,  at  least,  did  not  believe 
it,  and  he  hit  upon  a  simple  but  adequate  method  of  remov- 
ing the  difficulty.  He  altered  the  name  of  Moses  into  that 
of  Manassch.^    This  was  easily  done,  for  in  the  old  Hebrew 

1  Judges  xvii.  1-4.  ^  Judges  xviii.  U,  17,  18,  20. 

s  Exodus  il.  22;  xviii.  3.         ^  Judges  xviii.  30. 
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character,  which  had  no  vowels,*  Moses  was  written,  M  S  H, 
and  Manasseh,  M  N  8  H.  The  names,  therefore,  only  dif- 
fered by  a  single  letter.  Thus  altered,  the  name  of  Jonathan's 
grandfather  naturally  reminded  the  reader  of  the  godless  king 
of  Judah,  Manasseh,  the  idolater.  To  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion still  further,  this  scribe  adds  on  first  mentioning  the 
Levite  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah  that  he  was  "  of  the  famiiy  of 
Judah."  *  This  makes  no  sense,  however,  for  the  man  was 
either  a  Levite  or  a  Judsean  b}-  descent.  He  cannot  have  been 
both  at  once  ;  and  the  ver}'  reason  wliy  Michah  was  so  delighted 
v^  ith  his  priest  was  that  he  was  a  Levite,  and  therefore  not  a 
Judeean.  The  scribe,  however,  added  the  note  to  indicate  that 
this  Jonathan  was  not  worthy  to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
On  hearing  this  explanation  my  readers  ma}'  not  unnaturall}' 
ask:  "How  do  you  know  all  this?  Is  it  only  a  guess?" 
Even  suppose  it  were,  it  should  not  be  i-ejected  on  that 
account,  for  at  any  rate  it  gives  some  explanation  of  that 
odd  expression,  "  A  Levite  of  Bethlehem  of  Judiean  extrac- 
tion," which  is  as  absurd  as  ''a  Frenchman  of  London  of 
English  extraction."  But  as  a  fact  m}'  explanation  does  not, 
in  this  instance,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  but  is  supported 
by  tradition.  You  must  know  that  in  the  centuries  after 
Christ,  when  Hebrew  had  long  been  a  dead  language,  the 
scribes  took  inconceivable  pains  to  fix  the  text  of  their.Holy 
Scripture  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  to  preserve  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  words  from  being  forgotten.     Now  in  this 

passage  they  wrote  the  N  of  the  word  M  S  H  in  a  peculiar 
way  —  '*  hanging,"  aa  it  was  called  —  and  added  a  note  to 
show  that  this  was  not  an  accident,  but  was  done  on  purpose  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Jewish  tradition  that  the  N  was  writ- 
ten thus  because  this  Levite  was  really  the  grandson  of 
Moses,  but  his  actions  made  one  think  of  king  Manasseh, 
and  that  he  is  said  to  be  "of  Judaean  extraction"  for  the 
same  reason.  The  translation  of  the  liomish  Church,  the 
VulgatCy^  still  reads  "  Moses." 

After  this  digression  we  may  return  to  the  original  story, 
which  throws  some  light  on  the  early  religion  of  Israel. 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  the  idea  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua  that  tlie  Israelites  had  an 
elaborate  code  of  rehgious  laws,  fixed  forms  of  worship,  and 
a  regular  priesthood,  when  they  conquered  Canaan.     Cenlu« 

1  See  p.  258.  ^  Judges  xvii.  7.  *  See  p.  304. 
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ries  later  the  greatest  latitude  was  still  allowed  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  most  important  sacred  object  was  the  ark  of 
Yahweh,^  which  was  placed  in  a  sanctuar}'  at  Shiloh,'  be- 
tween Bethel  and  Shechem.'  But  no  one  thought  as  yet  of 
unit}'  of  worship.  Every  religious  man  who  could  afford  it 
raised  altars  and  massehaks^  or  built  a  chapel,  as  Michah  did, 
and  had  worship  conducted  in  it  for  himself  and  his  depen- 
dants. Such  chapels  were  by  no  means  rare,  and  certainty 
gave  no  offence.  Michah  appointed  his  own  son  as  priest,  but 
it  was  only  because  he  could  not  get  a  better,  for  he  preferred 
a  Levite  as  soon  as  he  could  find  one.  Nor  was  he  alone  in 
this  preference,  for  the  Danites  also  desired  Jonathan  to  be 
their  spiritual  father.  The  history  of  Israel's  religion  shows 
that  the  Levites  were  everj'where  preferred  to  others  for  the 
office  of  priests,  and  at  last,  in  the  course  of  centui*ies,  ac- 
quired an  exclusive  right  to  its  exercise. 

We  can  readily  conceive  why  their  countrymen  were  so 
anxious  to  secure  their  priestly  services.  But  before  we  ex- 
plain this  preference  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
time  at  which  Michah  lived.  If  this  Jonathan  was  really  the 
grandson  of  Moses,  we  must  place  these  events,  which  took 
place  while  he  was  still  young,  very  soon  afler  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  ;  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Dauites  were  still 
without  a  settled  home  seems  to  strengthen  this  conclusion. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  to  place  the  expedition  of 
the  Danites  to  the  far  north,  through  the  territory  of  the 
Canaanite  king  at  Hazor,  after  Deborah's  victory  than  before 
it;  and  we  know  that  long  afterwards  certain  clans,  from 
time  to  time,  still  left  their  settled  homes,  if  the^'  had  ever 
had  any,  in  search  of-others.  These  migrations  occurred  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Saul.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that 
this  Jonathan  was  a  descendant  of  Moses,  through  Gershom's 
branch,  but  not  literall}'^  his  grandson.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  narrative,  however,  does  not  depend  upon  the  exact 
period  to  which  it  refers. 

What  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Michah 
when  he  exclaimed : ''  Now  I  know  that  Yahweh  will  bless  me, 
because  I  have  got  this  Levite  for  my  priest "  ?  To  answer 
this  qUiestion  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  duties  the  priest 
had  to  perform.  The  most  important  of  them  all  was  that 
of  consulting  the  deity.  Clothed  in  the  ephod^  and  with  the 
help  of  the  teraphim^  he  inquired  the  will  of  God.     We  do 

1  See  pp.  d22,  323.  3  Judges  xvill.  31.    1  Samuel  i  ff. 

•  Judgn  xxi.  19. 
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not  know  for  certain  how  he  did  this,  but  sometimes  the  lot 
was  employed.  He  asked,  then,  as  occasion  rose,  whether  a 
journey  must  be  undertaken  or  not ;  whether  a  descent  upon 
a  neighboring  Canaanite  district  would  prove  successful; 
whether  a  sick  child  would  recover  or  die ;  and  so  on.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  however,  in  what  way  God 
was  consulted,  and  the  answer  was  not  fixed  beforehand,  for 
the  deity  might  be  made  propitious  or  the  reverse,  and  this 
might  sometimes  affect  his  decision.  Before  consulting  him, 
therefore,  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  induce  him  to  give  the 
desired  answer.  Then,  again,  in  case  of  disasters,  the  wrath 
of  the  deity  must  be  appeased  by  sacrifice  and  penance. 
People  wanted  to  know  how  they  had  excited  the  divin€ 
anger,  and  how  to  l^eep  the  Mighty  One  their  friend.  For  all 
this  a  priest  was  needed.  Now  when  Michah,  for  instance, 
emplo3'ed  his  own  son  for  this  purpose,  he  can  hardly  have 
supposed  him  to  know  any  more  than  he  did  himself  about 
the  way  in  which  the  deit}'  ought  to  be  served.  But  no  doubt 
he  thought  that  wisdom  came  with  the  sacred  garment,  and 
that  a  priest,  b^^  being  constantly  employed  in  the  things  of 
God,  gradually  learned  better  how  to  manage  them.  Ai^uing 
thus,  a  man  might  appoint  his  son  to  be  his  ^^  father  and 
priest."  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  would  prefer  a 
Levite.  For  was  not  Yahweh  the  god  whom  the  Israelite 
flcrviKl  above  all  others  ?  And  wliat  did  he  know  of  Yahweh  ? 
That  he  had  revealed  himself  to  Moses ;  and  moreover  that 
he  was  a  mighty  god,  for  it  wa8  by  his  help  ttiat  Isi*ael  had  con- 
quered his  inheritance.  But  how  must  he  be  served  ?  Each 
deit}'  had  his  own  special  desires.  How  was  Yahweh  to  be 
consulted  and  appeased  ?  Michah,  for  instance,  could  not  tell ; 
nor  could  his  son  h^arn  it  except  by  degrees.  But  the  Levites, 
the  tribesmen  of  Moses,  his  fellow-workers,  who  had  helped 
him  to  introduce  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  in  whose  service 
they  were  so  zealous,  surely  they  understood  these  things. 
Happy 'the  man  who  could  get  one  of  them  to  be  his  spiritual 
father  I 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  this.  And  so  there 
gradually  rose  a  priestly  caste  in  Israel,  powerful  and  am- 
bitious as  such  a  caste  everywhere  and  at  all  times  is.  The 
germs  of  a  rule  of  priests,  or  hierarchy^  were  already  present ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  disastrous  to  the  religious  and 
moral  life  of  a  nation  than  such  a  nile;  for  it  is  the  mother 
of  fanaticism  and  stupidity.  And  yet  it  must  spring  up 
wherever  people  suppose  that  the  deity  can  be  consulted 
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by  means  of  ceremonies  which  are  not  generally  understood ; 
wherever  they  fancy  that  his  favor  can  be  won  or  his  wrath 
averted  by  sacrifices  offered  in  a  special  manner,  or  by  puri- 
fications and  atonements;  wherevei*  they  believe  that  he 
issues  esctemal  oommandments,  such  as  abstinence  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  food,  or  the  adoption  of  particular  doctrines.  In 
a  word,  the  priest  becomes  powerful  wherever  the  service  of 
the  deily  is  supposed  to  requii-e  knowledge  which  is  not  ac- 
cessible to  every  one.  This  was  the  case  in  Israel  as  in  all 
other  ancient  nations. 

No  wonder  that  the  priests  hated  and  persecuted  him  who 
taught  that  God  requires  from  his  worshippers  nothing  but 
obedience  to  the  law  of  love.  This  truth  puts  an  end  to  their 
power. 


Chapter  XVH. 

GIDEON. 

JoDORS  VI. -VIII.  28. 

■CH)R  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  the  Israelites 
r  only  possessed  a  certain  part  of  the  district  east  of  the 
Jordan.  It  consisted  of  the  territories  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
and  the  district  of  Gilead,  north  of  which  the  King  of  Bashan 
ruled.  The  power  of  this  monarch,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  but  small,  and  his  country  was  far  ft-om  serving  the 
Israelites  as  an  effective  bulwark  against  the  Bedouins. 
These  wandering  tribes  maintained  themselves  on  the  wide 
steppes  between  the  Joi*dan  and  the  Euphrates,  and  their 
rapacity  was  constantl}'  excited  by  the  fruitful  Canaan,  into 
which  they  made  frequent  raids,  es|>ecially  about  harvest  time, 
when  rich  booty  might  be  easily  obtained.  From  across  the 
Jordan,  along  the  great  mute  of  the  caravans,  these  Midlan- 
ites,  Amalekites,  or  sons  of  the  East,  as  they  are  indifferently 
called,  penetrated  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  then  dispersed 
southwards  over  the  territory  of  Manasseh.  They  spread 
terror  and  destraction  everj'where.  The  Israelites  were  un- 
able to  resist  them,  and  were  compelled,  in  some  places,  to 
desert  their  homes  in  the  valleys  and  to  hide  themselves  in 
eaves  in  the  mountains,  or  to  build  strongholds  among  the 
rocks.      But  though  they  saved  their  lives  in  this  way  they 
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could  not  protect  their  crops,  which  fell  year  after  year,  to- 
gethcr  with  a  great  part  of  their  cattle,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Midianites,  for  their  bands  followed  the  great  highway  of 
commerce,  and  overran  the  land  as  far  as  Ga^a.  The  Isra- 
elites lamented  their  lot  bitterly,  but  what  wore  they  to  do? 
These  sons  of  the  East  swarmed  like  locusts,  and  their 
camels  were  innumerable. 

One  of  the  places  rendered  unsafe  by  the  Midianites  was 
the  village  of  Ophrah,  the  abode  of  the  Manassite  house  of 
Abiezer,  whose  chief  at  this  time  was  a  certain  Joash.  One 
day  Gideon,  the  son  of  Joash,  was  employed  in  thrashing 
wheat,  but  it  was  in  a  most  unusual  place.  The  Israelites 
used  to  thrash  their  corn  in  some  open  place,  perhaps 
upon  a  hiU,  where  the  wind  could  carr^'^  away  the  chaff;  but 
Gideon  dare  not  do  so  now  for  fear  of  the  Midianites,  so  he 
was  thrashing  in  the  covered  shed  where  the  grapes  were 
pressed.  While  he  was  thus  employed  —  naturally  somewhat 
dejected  —  the  angel  of  Yahweh  came  to  him  and  said ; 
**Yahweh  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  hero!"  His  words 
fell  upon  the  3'oung  man's  ear  like  bitter  mockerj'.  "Ah, 
sir ! "  he  answered,  "  if  Yahwoh  were  with  us,  would  all 
these  misfortunes  come  upon  us  ?  Our  fathers  have  told  us 
'what  wonderful  things  he  did  when  he  led  them  out  of 
! Egypt;  but  we  see  small  sign  of  it  ourselves.  He  has  left 
us  to  our  fate,  and  we  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Midianites  I "  So  spoke  the  hero  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul ;  but  he  was  terrified  and  ashamed  when  Yahweh  turned 
upon  him  in  all  his  majest}',  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Go  forth  in  the  might  now  given  you,  and  deliver  Israel 
from  the  hand  of  the  Midianites !  Have  not  I  sent  you  ?  " 
But  Gideon  shrank  from  the  task  thus  laid  upon  him,  and 
said:  "Lord!  How  can  I  do  this  thing?  M3' clan  is  the 
smallest  in  Manasseh,  and  I  am  the  3'Ounge8t  member  of  my 
^  family.  Can  I  put  myself  at  the  head  of  the  Israelites  ? " 
/  But  his  courage  rose  wHeii  he  received* the  answer:  ''  lou 
will  smite  the  Midianites  like  a  single  man,  for  I  will  help 
j'ou."  Half  convinced,  he  cried  in  supplicatioh  :  "  Give  me  a 
sign  that  it  is  indeed  Yahweh  himself  that  speaks  to  me.  Let 
me  bring  a  present,  and  do  thou  wait  here  till  I  have  pre- 
pared it."  "  I  will  wait  till  you  return,"  was  the  reply :  and 
Gideon  went  to  prepare  a  meal.  When  the  food  was  ready 
he  returned  with  meat  and  cakes,  which  he  set  before  his  ex- 
alted guest  as  he  i*eclined  l>eneath  the  sacred  terebinth  tree. 
But  Instead  of  eating  the  food  he  oi'dei'ed  him  to  put  it  on  a 
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mass  of  rock  that  lay  beneath  the  tree,  and  to  pour  the  broth 
over  it.  Scarcely  had  Gideon  obeyed  when  the  other  touched 
the  food  with  the  end  of  his  staff,  upon  which  a  flame  of  fire 
shot  up  from  the  rock  and  consumed  eyerything.  At  the  same 
moment  the  angel  disappeared.  Gideon  was  now  convinced 
of  the  divine  dignity  of  his  visitor,  and  cried  out:  "  Woe  is 
me  !  I  have  seen  the  angel  of  Yaliweh  with  my  very  eyes !  " 
But  Yahweh  quieted  his  fears  by  saying,  ''  Be  not  afVaid  I 
Peace  be  with  j'ou !  You  shall  not  die."  Then  he  built  au 
altar  in  honor  of  this  god,  and  called  it  '^Yahweh  blesses." 
It  is  still  standing  in  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites. 

Gideon  was  now  ready  to  obey  his  god,  and  desired,  in  the 
first  place,  openly  to  break  with  the  Baal-worship  to  which 
the  men  of  his  village  anc)  others  had  become  addicted,  and 
to  restore  Yahweh  to  the  honor  due  to  him.  On  the  top  of  a 
hill  near  the  village  stood  an  altar  consecrated  to  Baal,  and 
close  by  it  was  an  asherah^  that  is  to  say,  the  branch  of  a  tree 
stripped  of  its  twigs,  sudi  as  was  ofken  placed  near  an  altar 
as  a  religious  symbol.  In  the  night,  therefore,  after  Yahweh 
had  called  him  to  deliver  Israel,  Gideon  went  to  this  idolatrous 
spot.  He  took  ten  servants  and  two  oxen  with  him.  With 
the  help  of  his  men  he  overturned  the  altar  and  built  another 
of  earth  and  stone  in  honor  of  Yahweh.  Then  he  placed  the 
wood  of  the  a$herah  upon  it,  slaughtered  one  of  the  two  beasts 
he  had  brought  with  him  —  a  seven-year-old  ox  —  laid  it  upon 
the  wood  and  consumed  it  with  fire,  in  honor  of  Yahweh. 
He  had  done  all  this  by  night,  for  fear  of  being  interfered 
with  by  the  villagers ;  but  no .  sooner  was  it  daylight  than 
every  one  saw  what  had  been  done,  and  it  did  not  long  re- 
main a  secret  who  had  done  it.  The  fiiends  of  Baal  mshed 
at  once  to  the  house  of  Joash,  and  called  upon  him  to  give 
up  his  son  that  they  might  put  him  to  death  for  his  sacri- 
lege. But  Joash  answered  :  ^*  What!  will  you  take  up  the 
cause  of  Baal  ?  Will  you  come  to  his  rescue  ?  Surety,  who- 
ever encounters  his  wrath  will  die  before  it  is  morning.  If 
he  be  a  god,  then  let  him  contend  against  the  sacrilegious 
man  himself! "  Ever  after  Gideon  bore  the  name  of  Jenib- 
baal.  that  is,  ^^Let  Baal  contend  against  him,'Mn  memory 
of  this  answer. 

The  time  soon  came  for  him  to  begin  his  work.  The 
"  sons  of  the  East"  crossed  the  Jordan  once  more  in  count- 
less hordes,  and  encamped  by  thousands  on  the  plain  of 
Jezreel.  Then  Gideon's  warlike  zeal  burst  into  a  flau>e. 
The  trumpet  rang  through  the  air;  the  Abiezrites  gathered 
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round  him ;  his  messengers  hastened  to  summon  the  men  of 
Manasseh  and  Asher,  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali.  Wuriors 
streamed  from  every  side  to  the  mountains  where  Gideon 
had  pitched  his  camp.  Courage  grew  as  numbers  increased, 
but  the  hero  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  the  aid  of  Yahweh. 
Was  he  certain  t5'ol)tain  this  aid,  howeVef?  HS'must  piace 
hie  assurance  on  this  point  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  So 
I  to  guard  against  moments  of  unbelief  he  pra3xd  to  his  god : 
1  ^*  0  God!  grant  that  when  I  have  spread  a  fleece  of  wool 
Ion  my  thrj^ing-floor  to-night  Tt  may  be  wet  with  aew  in 
ulieThorniii^  i^-nue  the  ground  la  dry  all  abouITt  f  th^msball  1 
kiiow  that  thou  wilt  deliver  Israel  b^'  my  hand,!,'  His  request 
\v'a8  granted,  and  in  the  morning  he  could  wring  a  bowl  full 
of  water  out  of  the  fleece.  But  he  prayed  again  :  *'  Loni  ! 
be  not  angry  with  me  for  coming  to  thee  again !  Jjct  nie 
repeat  the  trial  of  the  fleece ;  but  this  time  let  the  result  be 
just  the  reverse."  The  miracle  was  performed,  and  in  tlie 
luorning  he  found  the  fleece  dry,  though  the  ground  upon 
which  it  lay  was  drenched  with  dew.  Gideon  was  now  com- 
pletely satisfied. 

To  arms  then  !  He  soon  took  up  a  position  with  his  army 
upon  a  range  of  hills  above  the  Midianites  who  held  the 
valley.  Then  his  faith  was  put  to  a  severe  test  by  Yahweh. 
'*  You  have  far  too  many  people  with  3'ou,"  said  his  god. 
I'*  If  you  win  the  victory  thus,  Israel  will  exalt  himself,  and 
}  attribute  the  victor}'  to  his  own  valor  and  not  to  m}*  help. 
•Order  every  one  who  is  afraid,  to  return  home."  (lideon  did 
so ;  and  although  all  the  Israelites  in  the  camp  had  ccmie 
there  of  their  own  free  will,  yet  twelve  thousand  of  them 
deserted  their  standard  on  hearing  the  proclamation.  Ten 
thousand  remained.  *'  There  are  still  too  many,"  said  Yah- 
weh onc(»  more  to  (iideon.  ''Take  them  to  the  brook  in 
the  valley,  and  1  will  show  3'ou  how  to  decide  which  of 
them  to  keep  with  you."  Gideon  obeyed,  and  leading  his 
warriors  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  he  gave  them  leave  to 
quench  their  thirst.  Upon  this  most  of  them  went  down 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  but  some  few  remained  stand- 
ing, and  scooped  up  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands. 
(iideon  was  instructed  to  set  these  last  apart,  for  it  was 
with  them  that  he  was  to  triumph  over  the  foe.  There 
were  but  three  hundred  of  them  !  '^  Dismiss  tlie  rest,"  said 
Yahweh.  *'With  these  three  hundred  you  shall  smite  the 
Midianites." 
Gideon  had  need  of  faith  to  undertake  his  task !    And  that 
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it  might  not  fail  him,  another  sign  was  divinely  vouchsafed  to 
him.  For,  by  Yahweh's  command,  he  went  with  his  armor- 
bearer  to  inspect  the  camp  of  the  Midianites  by  night.  There 
it  la}'  before  him ;  even  hke  locusts  for  multitude,  and  camels 
countless  as  the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore  !  The  reg- 
ular troops  alone  of  this  great  host  were  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  strong.  Gideon  approached  one  of  the 
outposts  of  the  camp,  and  thei*e  he  overheard  a  conversation 
between  two  of  the  enemy's  men.  ''  I  dreamed,"  said  one, 
^Hhat  a  loaf  of  barle}^  bread  came  rolling  into  our  camp  right 
against  the  general's  tent  and  threw  it  down.  There  it  lay 
stretched  upon  the  ground !  "  '*  I  can  interpret  that  dream," 
sighed  the  other ; ''  it  can  only  mean  the  sword  of  Gideon,  the 
son  of  Joash,  the  Israelite.  God  has  given  all  tliis  army  into 
his  hand." 

On  hearing  this  Gideon  fell  down  and  worshipped.  Yahweh 
had  thus  foretold  their  lot  to  the  Midianites  themselves.  He 
hunied  back  and  roused  his  three  hundred  men.  He  provided 
each  of  them  with  a  trumpet  and  an  earthen  vessel  in  which 
a  flaming  torch  was  hidden.  *'  Do  everything  that  I  do!" 
he  said.  ^'  As  soon  as  I  sound  my  trumpet  do  you  all  sound 
yours,  and  at  the  same  moment  raise  3'our  war-cry.  For  Yah- 
weh and  Gideon ! "  All  was  soon  read}'.  The  warriors, 
parted  iuto  three  bands,  watched  for  the  signal.  It  was  the 
dead  of  night.  Just  as  the  enemy's  sentries  were  being  re- 
lieved, the  sign  was  given.  Then  suddenly  the  trumpets  rang ; 
the  earthen  vessels  crashed  and  fell  in  fragments ;  and  from 
three  sides  at  once  the  war-cry  i-ose,  **  The  swonl  of  Yahweh 
and  Gideon  !  "  Panic?  seized  the  anuy  of  the  Midianites.  The 
thi'ee  hun<lre<l  never  stim»d  a  foot,  while  their  enemies  fleil 
shrieking  through  the  camp  in  utter  confusion,  or  strove  to 
conceal  their  treasures.  The  trumpets  sound  again.  The 
w)nfusion  rises  still  higher.  The  Midianites  draw  their  swords, 
and  wildly  attack  one  another.  Then  they  rush  eastwards  to 
the  Jordan  in  panic  flight,  some  of  them  crossing  the  river, 
and  others  fl}ing  southwards. 

On  the  following  day  the  surrounding  tribes  of  Israel  were 
summoned  to  the  pursuit,  (iiideou  hastened  to  send  messen- 
gers to  Mount  Kphraim  with  the  command:  ''Let  none  of 
the  Midianites  escape  !  Cut  them  otf  fioui  the  passage  of  the 
Joixlan !  '*  This  appeal  found  an  echo.  The  Ephraimites 
eame  out  to  battle  as  a  single  man,  and  slew  two  of  the 
Bedouin  princes  —  Zeeb,  or  ''the  wolf,"  and  Oreb,  or  ''the 
raven" — at  "Wolf-press"  and  "Raven-rock."    They  sent 
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their  heads  to  Gideon,  but  accompanied  them  by  an^iMiig 
but  a  Mendly  message.  For  now  that  the  great  blow  had 
been  struck,  every  one  wanted  a  share  in  the  glory.  The 
Ephraimites  complained  that  they  had  not  been  summoned  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise  from  the  first.  This  reproach  was 
cast  against  Gideon  so  angrily  that,  if  in  the  pride  of  ^ictory 
he  had  given  a  sharp  answer  to  their  unreasonable  complaints, 
a  fatal  collision  would  have  been  inevitable.  But  he  answered 
gentl}^  and  modestly :  ^^  ^9Yf  ]iA\'(^  J,  haryppfj  y/^^  Ky  ^^*  ^«»U- 
ing  on  you  before L. Is  noL  the  gleaning.  MJiphxauxL-dfiher 
than  the  harvest,  of  Abiezec?  Goa  has  given  Oreb  muLZfifib 
into  your  Band.  \^^t  have  I  done  in  coniji^adSi^^ILffithyou?" 
By  this  answer  the  maleoutents  were  pacified. 

This  interview  took  place  east  of  the*  Jordan,  for  Gideon 
had  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  Zcbah  and  Zalmunna,  two 
other  Midianite  princes.  In  great  exhaustion  he  reached 
Succoth  and  demanded  bread  for  his  three  hundred  men.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  though  Israelites  themselves,  re- 
fused his  request  for  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Midianites, 
whose  fall  thej'  did  not  yet  consider  certain.  Justl}'  incensed, 
the  warrior  exclaimed  :  ''  Let  me  but  first  laj'  hold  of  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna,  and  I  will  scourge  you  to  death  with  thorn 
bushes!"  At  Penuel  he  experienced  the  same  unfriendly 
treatment.  *'  Your  towers  shall  be  overthrown  when  I  return 
in  peace  !  "  he  cried  to  its  inhabitants. 

Zebah  and  Zalmunna  had  still  fifteen  thousand  men.  All 
the  rest  —  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  —  had  already 
fallen !  The  army  was  encamped  near  Nobah  and  Jogbehah, 
in  Bashan,  never  dreaming  of  an  attack,  when  Gideon  sud- 
denly fell  upon  it,  dispersed  it,  and  captured  both  the  leaders. 
Then  he  returned  in  triumph,  and  it  went  hard  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  that  bad  doubted  Yahweh's  might  1  A 
young  lad  from  Succoth  that  they  picked  up  outside  the  city 
gave  Gideon  the  names  of  its  seventy-seven  elders,  and  he 
fulfilled  upon  them  his  fearful  threat.  The  towers  of  Penuel, 
too,  were  taken,  and  all  the  men  of  the  city  put  to  death. 
Then  came  the  turn  of  the  captive  princes.  Fixing  his  stem 
gaze  upon  them,  Gideon  asked :  *'  What  were  those  men  like 
whom  you  put  to  death  on  Mount  Tabor?"  *' Like  you!" 
answered  the  captives,  undismayed.  *^  Like  sons  of  kings !  " 
*'They  were  m}'  own  brothers,"  he  went  on;  "  the  sons  of 
my  mother.  1  swear  by  Yahweh  that  if  you  had  spared  their 
tives  1  would  have  spared  yours  now."  Then  he  said  to  Jether, 
his  eldest  son,  ''  Come  1  rise  and  slay  them  I "    But  he  WM 
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still  quite  young  and  was  afraid  of  the  two  princes.  ''  Kill  us 
yourself,"  said  the  Midianites,  who  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  falling  ignominiously  by  the  hand  of  a  boy,  ''.for  such  as 
we  are  deserve  at  least  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  anaaa."  In 
compliance  withTheiF  request,  Gideon  drew  his  sword  and 
Blew  them.  Then  he  took  the  golden  crescents  which  decked 
their  camels*  necks  as  booty. 

When  Gideon  had  thus  delivered  the  land^jthe^ Israelites 
came  and  pressed  him  to  become'jEh^ir,  Jing.  gut  Je.  ifiilufifid 
to  accept  their  offier».8nd  declared  that  neither  he  nor  his  son 
should  rule  over  them,  for  Yahweh  was  their  only  king.  But 
lie  asked  them  to  give  him  the  golden  rings  which  they  had 
taken  as  plunder ;  for  the  Midianites,  like  all  other  Ishmaelites, 
tTctC"  in  the  habit  of  wearing  rings.  The  Israelites  granted 
his  request  at  once,  and  threw  the  ornaments  upon  a  cloth 
wtich  was  spread  out  to  receive  them,  until  there  was  seven- 
teen hundred  shekels  weight  (about  321b8.  troy)  of  golden 
rings  alone,  besides  all  the  other  costly  articles  which  the}^  had 
taken.  Gideon  made  an  ephod  of  this  gold  and  placed  it  in 
Ophrah ;  but  it  proved  a  snare  to  him  and  his  family,  for 
divine  honors  were  afterwards  paid  to  it.  Meanwhile  the 
power  of  the  Midianites  was  broken  for  good,  and  Israel  en- 
joyed another  "  forty  years' "  rest,  while  Gideon  dwelt  as  a 
private  citizen  in  his  own  house  till  he  died,  and  was  buried  at 
Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites. 

The  great  victory  gained  over  the  Midianites,  especially 
the  defeat  at  Raven-rock,  was  held  in  thankful  recollection 
b}'  the  Israelites.^  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  story 
should  have  been  told  again  and  again,  and  that  in  the  course 
of  time  Gideon's  exploits  should  have  been  greatty  magnified. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  account  in  tiie  book  of 
Judges  is  full  of  exaggerations.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
miracles  which  form  a  part  of  the  narrative,  it  ascribes 
altogether  fabulous  numbers  to  the  Midianite  army!  The 
two  bands  of  Israelite  warriors,  which  had  to  march  round 
it  in  order  to  throw  it  into  confusion  on  the  night  of  the 
surprise,  would  have  had  at  least  a  day's  journey  to  accom- 
plish, and  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  hear  anything 
of  Gideon's  signal.  The  sound  of  the  trumpets  would  not 
have  reached  a  hundredth  part  of  the  Midianites,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp  the  blaze  of  the  torches  would  only  have 
appeared  as  a  faint  spark  in  the  distance.     Nor  was  there 

1  TBalm  ixxxiil.  11;  Isaiah  ix.  4,  x.  26. 
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food  enough  in  the  whole  of  Canaan  for  such  a  host  of  meo 
and  beasts.  And  as  tradition  magnified  the  mimbers  of  the 
enemy,  so  it  under-estimated  the  means  by  which  they  were 
defeated,  to  the  glory  alike  of  Gideon's  faith  and  Yahweh's 
power.  Indeed,  the  desire  to  make  Gideon  accomplish  every- 
thing with  the  smallest  possible  number  of  men  leads  the 
tradition  to  contradict  itself.  For  we  are  told  that  after  the 
night  on  which  Gideon  had  raised  a  panic  in  the  Midianite 
army  by  the  aid  of  his  three  hundred  men,  the  waniors  of 
the  surrounding  tribes  were  called  to  the  pursuit.  But  when 
he  himself  crossed  the  Jordan  and  fell  uix>n  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  he  was  only  accompanied  by  his  faithful  thi-oe  hun- 
dred. The  victor}'  at  Raveu-roc^k  was  won  by  the  E[)hraiuiite8 
alone.  What  were  these  wamors  of  the  northern  tril^ea 
doing  all  the  while?  Are  we  to  sui)po8c  that  the}'  did 
nothing  but  despatch  the  fugitives  ? 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  popular  traditions  not  only  to  exalt 
the  fame  of  their  heroes  b}*  depicting  their  exploits  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  but  also  to  clothe  them  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  garments  of  a  later  age.  It  is  exceedingl}'  difficult 
for  most  men  to  imagine  the  great  ones  of  a  fonner  age 
entirely  different  from  themselves  in  manners,  religion,  ways 
of  thought  and  customs.  So,  too,  certain  facts  which  seemed 
to  the  faith  of  posterit}'  unworth}-,  or  even  infamous,  wore 
gradually  removed  from  the  history  of  the  conqueror  of  tlic 
Midianites.  The  writer  who  collected  the  popular  traditions 
concerning  him,  and  assigned  him  his  place  in  the  series  of 
Israelite  judges,  carried  tiiis  process  still  ftirther,  and  trans- 
formed his  Gideon  into  a  man  afler  his  own  heart.  It  is  to 
him,  of  course,  that  we  owe  the  statement  of  the  number  of 
yeai-s  during  which  Israel  was  op[)resftcKi  b}-  the  Midianites, 
and  the  fort}-  years'  rest  enjoyed  by  the  land  after  the  tri- 
umph. It  is  he,  too,  who  represents  the  whole  of  Israel  as 
having  taken  part  in  Gideon's  struggle,  and  offered  him  the 
regal  crown ;  whereas  all  the  tiibes  of  the  South,  including 
Dan,  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Reuben,  and  Gad,  are 
passed  over  entirely  without  mention  in  the  narrative  itself. 
But  in  other  and  more  interesting  respects  the  character  of 
this  conqueror  has  been  disguised  almost  past  recognition. 

In  the  first  place,  what  was  his  real  name?  Not  Gideon. 
This  word  means  "hewer,"  and  was  a  title  of  honor.  In 
the  same  way  the  Hasmonean,  who  delivered  the  Jews  from 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  King,^  was  called  Judas  Macca- 

1  See  p.  30. 
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ht^vs^  or  "  the  war-mace,"  and  the  Prankish  hero  who  drove 
the  Arabs  back  across  the  P^-renees  was  called  Charles 
Martely  that  is,  ''  the  hammer."  The  real  name  of  the  con^ 
qiieror  of  the  Midianites  was  Jerubbaal,^  or  ^'  Baal  contends." 
In  the  narrative  itself,  however,  this  name  occurs  but  once.''' 
Everjwhere  else  the  hero  is  called  Gideon,  and  the  writer 
makes  a  surname  of  Jerubbaal,  which  he  translates,  ''let 
Baal  contend  against  him  !  "  It  is  easy  to  see  wh}'  he  did  so. 
He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  IsraeFs  deliverer  should 
have  had  a  name  in  which  BaaFs  might  was  celebrated ;  for 
it  suggested  the  question  whether  he  was  not  a  worshipper 
of  Baal.  The  fact  is  that  he  was.  No  doubt  he  was  also  a 
worehipper  of  Yahweh,  in  whose  name  he  called  the  tribes  to 
battle ;  his  family,  too,  evidently  worshipped  the  same  god, 
for  the  first  s^'llable  of  the  name  of  his  father  Joash  is  an 
abbreviation  of  Yahweh,  who  was  indeed  acknowledged  by 
every  Israelite  as  the  god  of  his  people.  But  in  the  time  of 
the  Judges  numerous  Baals  were  worshipped  as  well  as  Yah- 
weh. It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  out  the  relation  in 
which  these  Baals  stood  to  each  other  and  to  Yahweh ;  but 
this  is  only  what  we  should  expect,  for  '*  baal "  means  ''  lord," 
and  is,  therefore,  a  common  name  of  deity,  as  well  as  a  proper 
name  of  certain  special  gods.  Now  the  Israelites,  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  worshipped  a  number  of  Baals,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  these  gods  was  by  no  means  superseded  by  that  of 
Yahweh.  Moreover,  the  Canaanites,  amongst  whom  the  Is- 
raelites settled,  had  their  own  Baals  to  whom  they  consecra- 
te! sanctuaties,  stones,  and  trees,  or  offered  sacrifices.  The 
fresh  settlers  mingled  with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  entered 
into  alliances  with  them  at  their  holy  places.  Only  think 
what  confusion  this  would  cause !  For  instance,  suppose  a 
tribe,  whose  special  god  was  called  Baal-Gad,  went  to  battle 
in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  and  finally  concluded  an  alliance 
with  a  Canaanite  tribe  whose  sanctuary  was  dedicated  to 
Baal-Peor,  —  at  this  shrine  Yahweh,  Baal-Gad,  and  Baal-Peor 
would  all  Ije  invoked  by  the  same  persons.  Now  were  they 
three  gods,  or  only  three  names  for  the  same  god?  One  can 
easily  believe  that  the  worshippers  themselves  did  not  exactly 
know,  and  that  Joash,  for  instance,  though  a  faithful  subject 
of  Yahweh,  might  call  his  son  "  Jerubbaal."  In  doing  so  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  he  was  insulting  the 
majesty  of  Yahweh. 

^  Judges  viii.  29,  35,  ix.  1,  2,  16,  28,  57;  I  Samuel  xii.  11;  2  Samuel  xi.  2L 
<  Judges  vii.  1. 
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But  in  a  later  age  a  war  against  all  mese  Baals  was  waged 
in  the  name  of  Yahweh,  and  his  servants  were  passionately 
convinced  that  the  worship  of  these  gods  tarnished  the  glory 
of  the  god  of  gods,  the  one  onl}'  god,  Yahweh.  To  find  a 
champion  of  Israel  with  such  a  name  as  Jerubbaal  could  not 
fail  to  perplex  and  mortify  them,  and  our  author  attempts  to 
get  rid  of  the  scandal  b}'  making  Jerubbaal  a  surname,  and 
explaining  it  in  such  a  w^y  as  to  render  it  harmless,  while 
he  emploj's  the  title  of  honor,  "  Gideon,"  as  a  proper  name. 
Others,  however,  seeking  the  same  end  by  different  means, 
slightly  changed  the  name  Jerubbaal.  They  altered  '^  baal" 
into  "besheth"or  "  bosheth,"  which  means  '^  shame,"  and 
so  made  the  name  into  "  Jerubbesheth."*  There  are  other 
examples  of  exactly  the  same  thing.  Two  of  Saul's  sons  were 
called  Meribaal,  that  is,  '^  Baal's  warrior ; "  and  Ishbaal,  that 
is,  '^  man  of  Baal ; "  and  David  himself  gave  one  of  his  sons 
the  name  of  Beeljada,  that  is,  ^^Baal  knows."  But  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  names  are  always  given  as  Mephibosheth, 
Ishbosheth,  and  Eljada,  that  is,  '^  God  knows,"  ^  so  that  we 
should  never  have  known  the  idolatrous  sound  of  the  real 
names  of  these  men  if  they  had  not  been  preserved  in  their 
original  forms  in  the  book  of  Chronicles,  which  was  not  in 
such  frequent  use  among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  escaped 
alteration.* 

Tradition  plainly  declared  that  idolatry  was  practised  in 
Gideon's  neighborhood,  and  that  he  himself  was  not  free  from 
responsibility  for  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  worship  which  was 
very  far  indeed  from  reaching  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  rec- 
ognized in  our  author's  day.  But  he  could  not  believe  that  an 
idolater  and  breaker  of  the  law  could  ever  have  received  such 
aid  from  Yahweh  ;  so  he  said  that  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
won  the  victory  that  Gideon  set  up  an  image  at  Ophrah. 
Oddly  enough  he  styles  this  image  an  ephod^  though  the  word 
is  always  used  of  a  priestly  garment  elsewhere.  Gideon's  con- 
duct appears  to  have  departed  in  some  respects  from  the  rules 
laid  down,  even  in  his  own  day,  by  those  who  were  most  zealous 
for  the  worship  of  Yahweh  according  to  the  principles  of  Moses. 
These  points  can  still  be  made  out  with  tolerable  certainty  from 
the  history  of  Gideon's  son,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  speak  of 
them  \n  the  next  chapter.  We  shall  also  return  in  another 
connection  to  the  subject  of  Gideon's  declining  the  crown. 

And  now  one  word  on  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  Gideon's 

^  2  Samuel  xi.  21.         <  2  Samuel  ii.  8,  iv.  4,  v.  16,  and  elsewhon. 
*  1  Chn>nicle8  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  40,  xiv.  7  (ui.  8). 
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character,  as  sketched  in  the  book  of  Judges,  —  I  mean  his 
faith.  It  is  at  Yahweh's  command  that  he  stands  up  to  deliver 
Israel ;  it  is  on  the  help  of  this  god  that  he  relies  when  he  makes 
ready  fot  the  fight,  and  at  his  command,  therefore,  he  makes 
his  attack  upon  the  Midianites  with  no  help  but  that  of  his  little 
band  of  three  hundred  men.  It  is  quite  in  the  spint  of  the 
prophets  of  Judahof  the  eighth  and  following  centuries  highly 
to  commend  this  conduct ;  but  are  we  to  imitate  them?  With 
reference  to  Gideon's  call,  we  must  notice  that  in  reality  no 
such  thing  ever  takes  place.  No  one  is  ever  called  to  any  work 
by  God  in  a  supernatural  way.  Jerubbaal  was  a  brave  man, 
and  it  happened  when  numbers  of  heroes  were  longing  for  the 
fight,  but  none  of  them  dared  as  yet  to  begin  it,  that  he  had 
special  cause  to  come  forward  and  call  his  tribesmen  to  arms. 
For  the  Midianites  had  murdered  his  brothers,  and  the  duty 
of  avenging  them  and  slaying  the  murderers  devolved  upon 
him.^  This  was  to  him  a  call  from  God.  We  shall  not  blame 
him  for  girding  on  his  sword  in  such  a  cause.  On  the  contrary, 
courage  is  a  virtue  —  even  military  courage.  Love  of  his  people 
and  his  family  places  the  warrior,  whom  it  urges  to  venture 
his  very  life  in  their  cause,  high  above  the  craven.  But  it 
can  never  be  easy  for  the  Christian  to  feel  any  great  admiration 
for  a  man  whose  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  not  only  of 
armed  fOemen  but  of  defenceless  captives ;  nay,  a  shudder 
comes  over  us  if  we  try  vividly  to  realize  that  scene  in  which 
the  hero  says  to  his  son,  '^  Slay  these  princes ! "  and,  when 
he  is  afhud,  does  it  in  cold  blood  himself!  In  ancient  times 
people  looked  upon  such  an  act  with  admiration ;  but,  thank 
God,  we  cannot. 

As  for  attacking  a  numerous  enemy  with  a  small  force,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  as  a  successful  stratagem  but 
as  an  act  of  faith  that  Gideon's  conduct  is  held  up  to  admira- 
tion. But  we  cannot  let  it  pass  as  such,  and  should  simply 
call  it  recklessness.  "  Gideon's  band"  has  become  a  prover- 
bial expression  for  a  small  but  valiant  knot  of  waiiiors ;  and 
a  small  nation  fighting  for  its  altars  and  hearths  against  the 
overpowering  forces  of  a  mighty  foe,  preferring  an  honorable 
death  to  a  life  of  shameful  slavery,  does  indeed  excite  our 
admiration.  We  honor  the  heroes  whose  love  of  their  father- 
land and  their  relatives  inspires  them  with  courage  to  take  up 
arms  without  so  much  as  counting  their  foes.  Nay,  sometimes 
even  a  small  army,  by  dint  of  superior  valor  and  determination, 
gains  a  victory  over  a  large  one.     But,  as  a  rule,  ten  are  vic- 

1  Compare  pp.  81,  82. 
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torious  over  one^  without  reference  to  the  virtue  or  vioiJ  of 
either,  or  the  respective  merits  of  their  causes.  The  shafts 
and  bullets  of  the  godless  find  the  mark  as  well  as  those  of  the 
pious.  The  highest  virtue  is  no  protection  against  a  sabre 
cut  or  a  bayonet  thrust.  It  is  mere  recklessness,  therefore^ 
deliberately  to  throw  three  hundred  men  into  an  engagement 
which  careful  consideration  assures  us  would  tax  the  powers 
of  ten  thousand.  To  do  this  on  religious  principles,  and  thus 
systematical!}'  to  neglect  the  proper  means  of  securing  victory, 
is  simply  fanatical. 

But  "Gideon's  band"  is  justly  used  as  a  term  of  honor 
when  it  is  applied  to  those  who  fight  for  God  and  the  truth 
against  sin,  against  wrong,  and  against  misery.  For  in  this 
battle  it  is  not  by  their  own  wish  that  the  champions  of  the 
good  i^use  are  so  few.  Their  numbers  are  small  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  sorely^  against  their  ^ill,  and  they 
alwaj's  have  to  face  a  foe  that  outnumbers  them  a  hundi-ed- 
fold.  If  the  battle  were  fought  with  earthly  weapons  their 
chance  would  fie  small  indeed  ;  and  when  their  enemies  have 
recourse  to  the  sword  the  little  band  does  oft^n  sink  for  a 
time :  but  in  the  long  run  it  must  always  triumph.  Its  sol- 
diers only  fight  with  the  spiritual  weapons  of  their  word  and 
their  example.  Their  object  is  not  to  slay  their  foes,  but  to 
raise  them  to  higher  virtue  and  greater  happiness,  Und  thus 
to  convert  them  from  enemies  into  allies.  The  power  which 
inspires  these  *' Gideon's  bands"  is  faith  in  the  irresistible 
force  of  truth, — that  is,  of  God, — and  in  this  faith  they 
overcome  the  world. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

ABIMRLECH. 

Judges  VIII.  29-IX.;  Gen.  XXXIV. 

GIDEON  had  seventy  sons,  sa>  s  the  book  of  Judges,  for 
the  number  of  his  wives  was  great.  And  besides  all 
these,  he  had  a  son  whom  he  called  Abimelech,  by  his  mis- 
tress in  Shechem.  Now,  after  his  death,  the  Israelites  not 
only  returned  to  their  idolatrous  practices,  but  forgot  s\\  tlie 
benefits  they  had  experienced  at  his  hands,  and  repaid  them 
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tritli  base  ingratitude.  For  Abimelech  conspired  with  the 
cbiefe  of  Sheobem  to  espcl  Gideon's  seventy  sons  who  now 
ruled  the  city ;  and,  when  the  Sheohemites  had  given  him 
seme  money  from  the  treasure  of  the  temple  of  Baal-berith,  or 
**  Baal  of  the  covenant,"  to  cany  out  his  project  with,  he  hired 
certain  men  who  would  do  anything  they  were  paid  for,  and, 
with  their  help,  murdered  all  his  brothers  at  once.  But  the 
youngest,  Jotham,  concealed  himself  and  escaped. 

Then  the  Shechemite  chiefs  crowned  Abimelech  king,  under 
tLe  sacred  oak  that  stood  by  the  city ;  but  Jotham  took  the 
opportunity  of  addressing  them  fh>m  Mount  Gcrizim,  and 
told  them  a  fable  (which  we  shall  give  at  length  in  another 
cLapter)^  about  the  trees,  who  desired  a  king,  but  could  only 
got  the  bramble-bush  to  accept  the  honor.  Finally,  he  re- 
proached them  with  ingratitude  towards  his  father,  and 
prophesied  that  their  new-made  king  would  bring  them  little 

joy- 
Within  three  years  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  To  punish 
both  Abimelech  and  the  chiefs  of  Shechem,  for  the  hideous 
murder  of  Jerubbaal's  sevent}'  sons,  God  sent  a  spirit  of  dis- 
trust and  dissension  amongst  them ;  and  the  Shecliemites 
lay  in  wait  for  everj'  one  who  passed  b^^  their  city.  Abime- 
loch  himself  dwelt  in  Arumah,  while  a  certain  Zebul  governed 
Shechem  in  his  name.  In  the  course  of  time  Gaal,  the  sou 
of  Ebed,  came  to  Shechem  with  his  brothers,  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  chiefs ;  and  at  last,  on  occasion  of  the  feast 
of  grape-har\'est,  celebrated  in  the  temple  of  Baal  of  the 
covenant,  the  Shechemites  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Abim- 
elech, at  Gaal's  instigation.  '*  Who  is  Abimelech?"  he  cried. 
''Who  is  the  son  of  Jerubbaal,*  that  we  should  serve  him? 
Is  he  not  the  son  of  Shechem  ;  and  is  not  this  Zebul  his  dep- 
utj'  ?  Let  him  hold  the  men  of  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem, 
in  slavery  !  *  But  wh}-  should  we  obey  him  ?  "  '*  If  I  had  but 
command  of  this  i^eople,"  he  added,  "I  would  drive  out 
Abimelech  full  soon  !  " 

Zebul,  who  knew  what  was  going  on,  immediately  sent  word 
to  his  master,  and  urged  him  to  come  with  all  speed  to  She- 
chem, and  put  an  end  to  Gaal's  proceedings.  Abimelech 
acted  upon  this  advice  ;  and  one  morning,  as  Gaal  was  stand- 
ing at  the  cit}'  gate  with  Zebul,  he  saw  troops  appearing  from 
various  quarters.  At  first  Zebul  only  laughed  at  him,  and 
told  him  he  mistook  the  shadows  of  the  mountains  for  men ; 
but,  when  he  could  deny  the  fiaet  no  longer,  he  cried  defiantly, 

1  See  chapter  xa.Ix  .  p.  4(19.  ^  After  au  amended  version. 
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**  You' spoke  brave  words  but  now.  Well !  There  are  Abim*, 
elech's  people  I  Go  out  to  meet  them ! "  Gaal  hastily  accep- 
ted the  challenge,  but  was  driven  back  into  the  city  with  heavy 
loss.  This  reverse  impaired  his  influence  so  seriously  that  he 
was  soon  afterwards  expelled  by  Zebul,  while  Abimelech  him- 
self remained  at  Ammah. 

But  Abimelech  was  meditating  a  fearful  vengeance  on  the 
Shechemites  for  their  disobedience,  and  had  resolved  to 
compass  their  destruction.  He  collected  troops,  fell  upon  a 
number  of  the  Shechemites  (who  were  at  work  in  the  fields, 
suspecting  no  danger),  slew  them,  and  then  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  As  soon  as  it  fell  into  his  hands,  he  massacred  its  inhab- 
itants, ra2ied  it  to  the  ground,  and  ^'  sowed  the  site  with  salt.** 
The  nobles,  however,  who  lived  in  the  citadel,  assembled  un- 
der the  hallowed  dome  of  the  god  of  their  covenant,  hoping 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  protect  them.  But  what 
did  Abimelech  care  for  hoi}'  places  ?  With  a  bill-hook  in  his 
hand  he  set  off,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  to  a  neighboring 
thicket.  "  Do  as  I  do ! "  he  cried,  as  he  hewed  a  branch  off 
a  ti*ee,  and  laid  it  on  his  shoulder.  Thus  laden,  his  troops  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuar}'.  They  piled  the  wood  upon  the  roof, 
and,  before  long,  the  thousand  men  and  women,  who  had 
sought  shelter  beneath  it,  were  burned  to  death  or  suffocated 
by  the  smoke. 

Then  Abimelech  turned  his  arms  against  the  neighboring 
city  of  Thebez,  which  had  made  common  cause  with  Shechem. 
The  place  itself  was  soon  taken,  but  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
for  refuge  to  a  strong  tower,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  city, 
which  still  held  out.  Abimelech  determined  to  apply  the  torch 
once  more  and  burn  down  the  gate.  But  when  he  came  under 
the  wall  to  accomplish  his  design  a  woman  hurled  down  a  piece 
of  a  millstone  and  struck  him  on  the  head.  Borne  to  the 
ground,  with  his  skull  fractured,  he  hurriedly  commanded  his 
armor-bearer  to  draw  his  sword  and  kill  him,  that  no  one 
might  say  he  had  been  slain  by  a  woman.  His  attendant 
obeyed.  Such  was  the  end  of  Abimelech ;  and  his  warriors 
dispersed,  each  to  his  own  abode. 

Thus  did  God  requite  both  him  and  the  Shechemites  for  the 
evil  they  had  done  in  slaying  the  sons  of  Jerubbaal,  and  thus 
was  Jotham  s  curse  fulfilled. 

The  purpose  of  this  stoiy  is  so  clearly  explained  in  its  closing 
sentence  that  we  cannot  for  a  moment  misunderstand  it.  But, 
neveithcless,  it  presents  some  features  of  peculiar  difSculty. 
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The  relations  between  Abimelech,  the  Sbechemites,  and  this 
Gaal  are  most  perplexing.  What  was  the  object  of  Gaal  "  and 
his  brothers "  ?  Was  it  simpl}'  to  create  a  disturbance,  and 
then  fish  in  the  troubled  waters  ?  Or  was  he  guided  in  his 
actions  by  some  principle  ?  And  then,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  cinious  expression :  '*  Let  the  men  of  Hamor  serve 
Abimelech  ;  but  wh}'  should  we  serve  him  ^ ' '  Who  are  the 
'^  we"  that  must  not  stoop  to  obey  Abimelech,  whatever  the 
Hamorites  may  do  ? 

Peruaps  we  should  never  have  been  able  to  answer  these 
questions  were  it  not  that  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  events 
at  Shechem  by  a  story  of  the  patriarchal  times.  I  mean  the 
legend  of  Dinah  contained  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, the  onlj'  story  in  which  the  daughter  of  Jacob  appears. 
It  runs  thus :  — 

When  Jacob  had  returned  from  Padan-Aram  and  had 
pitched  his  tents  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shechem,  Leah's 
daughter,  Dinah,  went  out  one  da}'  to  visit  some  of  the  girls 
of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hi- 
vite,  the  ruler  of  the  land,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  enticed 
her  with  fair  words  and  seduced  her.  Shechem,  however,  had 
honorable  intentions,  and  asked  his  father's  leave  to  marry  the 
stranger.  Hamor  consented,  and  went  to  Jacob  to  request 
Dinah's  hand  for  his  son.  When  Jacob  heard  what  had  oc- 
curred he  kept  silence  until  his  sons  came  home  from  the  field, 
and  when  they  heard  of  Shechem's  unworthy  conduct  they 
were  filled  with  grief  and  indignation.  It  was  ^^  foolishness  in 
Israel."  But  Hamor  still  pressed  the  marriage  upon  Jacob 
and  his  sons;  for  Shechem  had  set  his  heart  upon  it,  and 
Hamor  himself  had  nothing  against  it.  "Come!"  said  he, 
"  let  us  make  alliances  on  either  side.  Give  us  your  daughters 
in  marriage  and  take  ours.  Choose  any  place  you  will,  and 
dwell  amongst  us.  Go  round  our  countrj'  unrestrained,  and 
take  up  your  abode  with  us."  And  Shechem  himself  added  : 
'*  As  for  Dinah's  purchase-mone}',  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  asking  a  heavy  price. 
I  shall  not  draw  back,  if  I  can  but  get  the  girl  for  my  wife ! " 
But  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered  treacherously  :  ''  What  you 
ask  is  impossible ;  for  we  cannot  mingle  our  blood  with  that 
of  the  uncircumcised.  If  you  will  be  circumcised  yourselves, 
then  we  can  intermarry  and  unite  into  a  single  people  ;  but  if 
not,  then  we  shall  take  Dinah  back  and  go  on  our  way." 
Hamor  and  his  son  agreed  to  the  proposal.  Shechem's  love 
for  Dinah  was  so  great  that  nothing  seemed  too  hard  for  him  ; 
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and  he  had  great  influence  with  his  fellow-citizens.  He  and 
his  father  persuaded  them  to  comply  with  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  representing  to  them  the  great  advantages  they 
would  dorive  from  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons ;  for 
they  had  numerous  flocks,  and  therc  was  plenty  of  room  for 
them  in  Shechem's  territory.  So  the  Hivites  were  persuatled 
to  compl}',  and  underwent  the  operation  of  circumcision.  But 
on  the  third  day,  when  the  wound  inflicted  is  most  painful, 
Dinah's  brothers,  Simeon  and  Levi,  grasped  their  swords,  fell 
upon  the  city,  where  no  one  suspected  any  danger,  slaughtered 
every  male  creature,  snatched  Dinah  out  of  Shechem's  palace, 
and  then  went  on  their  way.  Then  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  and 
plundered  the  cit}'.  Now  when  Jacob  heaixi  what  Simeon  and 
Levi  had  done,  he  said  to  them:  "I  am  utterly  undone, 
for  you  have  made  me  hateful  to  the  dwellers  in  the  land,  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Perizzites.  Think  how  few  we  are  in 
number !  If  they  fall  upon  us  we  are  all  undone."  But  they 
only  answered  :  "  Shall  they  treat  our  sister  as  a  harlot?" 

In  the  form  of  a  family  history  of  the  Patriarchal  periwl, 
the  narrator  has  here  given  us  a  fragment  of  the  historj^  of  the 
Israelite  people,  or  at  any  rate  of  some  of  the  tribes.  He 
betrays  this  fact  with  unconscious  sunplicity  when  he  makes 
Jacob's  sons  speak  of  '"foolishness  being  done  in  Israel" 
using  this  name  as  that  of  a  people.  The  legend  deals  with 
one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  — 
the  question  whether  Israelites  and  Canaanites  might  inter- 
marry. The  practice  was  very  advantageous  to  Iwth  parties, 
and  especially  to  the  conquered  race ;  but  to  the  Israelite  of 
pure  blood,  who  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  it  was  an  abomination.  The  Canaan- 
ites are  represented  in  the  legend  under  the  person  of  She- 
chem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  which  shows  that  this  question  was 
debated  in  the  city  of  Shechem,  where  the  Hamorites,  a  Hivite 
tribe,  were  settled.  This  fact  enables  us  to  bring  the  legend 
into  connection  with  the  history  of  Abimelech,  and  to  find  the 
counterparts  of  the  zealots,  Simeon  and  Levi,  in  Gaal  and  his 
brothers. 

If,  then,  we  put  together  all  the  information  we  have  gained 
about  both  Gideon  and  Abimelech,  we  shall  have  the  following 
history :  — 

Certain  cities  in  Mount  Ephraim,  including  Shechem, 
Thebez,  and  Arumah,  had  entered  into  an  alliance  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  protection  and  the  maintenance  of  their 
independence.     The  inhabitants  of  these  places  were  partly 
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Canaanites  and  partly  Israelites.  They  had  laid  aside  their 
mutual  jealousies  for  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  and 
though  not  yet  united  into  a  single  people,  they  had  already 
laid  the  foundation  of  such  a  union,  especially  by  the  adoption 
on  the  part  of  the  Canaanites  of  the  circumcision.  The  aUies 
had  a  common  sanctuary,  that  of  "  Baal-of-the-covenant,"  at 
Shechem ;  and  there  they  worshipped  Yahweh,  the  God  of 
Israel,  together,  it  may  be,  with  many  other  deities. 

Now  when  the  cities  of  the  league  were  brought  into  dire 
straits  by  the  Midianites,  the  common  danger  united  the  Israel- 
ites and  the  Canaanites  still  more  closely.  At  last  Jerubbaal 
of  the  Abiezrites  put  himself  at  tlieir  head  and  defeated  the 
Common  enem}*,  thereby  earning  the  title  of  honor,  Gideon. 
As  long  as  he  lived  the  covenant  "was  faithfully  observed. 
His  redoubtable  name  and  his  strong  arm  restrained  the  vari- 
ous parties  within  the  cities  from  expressing  their  differences 
in  action. 

But  when  he  was  dead,  and  the}-  were  no  longer  threatened 
by  a  foreign  foe,  everything  changed-  In  the  territory  over 
which  the  alliance  spread,  there  were,  indeed,  seventy  local 
chiefs  of  families — represented  as  sons  of  Gideon  in  the  legend 
—  but  none  of  them  succeeded  to  Jerubbaal's  influence  or 
power.  At  last  the  Shechemites  grew  weary  of  the  constant 
disorder,  and  furnished  Abimelech  with  the  means  of  seizing 
the  Government.  Indeed,  he  was  actually  proclaimed  king  — 
the  first  instance  of  the  regal  dignity  in  Israel.  He  was  a 
valiant  warrior ;  his  bodj'-guard  of  mercenaries  inspired  fear 
on  ever}'  side,  and  he  restrained  the  restless  spirits  of  the  place 
b}'  force-  But,  in  the  end,  party  feeling  ran  too  high  for  him. 
There  were  many  malcontents  at  Shechem,  at  Thebez,  and 
elsewhere.  The  IsracUte  zealots  for  the  Mosaic  principles  were 
specially  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  alliance  with  the 
Hivites.  A  certain  Gaal  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and 
fostered  their  hatred  against  the  Ilamorites.  ''  What  if  they 
had  adopted  the  circumcision !  There  must  be  no  communion 
with  those  unchaste  worshippers  of  foreign  gods ! "  In  short, 
Gaal  inflamed  the  Israelites  to  such  a  degree  that  at  last,  on 
occasion  of  a  harvest  feast  in  the  temple  of  Baal-of-the-cove- 
nant,  things  came  to  an  open  breach.  (It  may  be  noticed,  in 
passing,  that  the  presence  of  the  Israelite  zealots,  on  occasion 
of  a  feast  in  this  temple,  proves  that  Yahweh  was  worshipped 
there.)  ''Who  is  Abimelech?"  they  cried.  "Is  he  not  a 
heathen  on  the  mother's  side  ?  That  is  why  he  has  no  prind- 
pies,  but  tries  to  keep  in  with  both  sides.    Half  IsraeUte,  half 
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too  eas}'  to  understand  his  disapproval;  for  comparatively 
few  men  have  the  conrsige  to  carrj''  out  a  principle  which 
they  believe  to  be  good  without  asking  what  the  consequences 
will  be.  Most  men  are  too  timid  and  faithless  to  do  right 
without  counting  the  cost.  '*  You  are  destroying  me  !  "  cries 
father  Jacob,  in  tlie  legend  of  Dinah,  to  his  indignant  sons. 
"  You  are  making  the  Canaanites  hate  nie.  Wo  are  but  few. 
They  will  root  us  out."  The  remonstrance  was  most  natural. 
From  a  worldly  point  of  view  it  was  far  more  sensible  to  join 
the  Canaanites  than  to  rope  I  them.  It  would  strengthen  the 
Israelites  against  all  their  foes,  and  they  might  pasture  their 
flocks,  engage  in  eommercje,  and  cultivate  the  fields  undis- 
turbed. If  a  nation  could  enjoy  no  greater  blessings  than 
these,  if  the  possession  of  such  things  ensured  its  well-being, 
then  it  would  indeed  be  mere  foil}'  to  disturb  such  a  peace. 

But  if  prosperity,  [)eace,  and  abundance  are  no  set-off 
against  the  degradation  of  a  people,  then  the  folly  of  dis- 
turbing peace  is  sometimes  the  highest  wisdom.  Shechem's 
conduct  towards  Dinah  and  her  relatives  was  shameful ;  but 
Jacob  thought,  '*  Ah,  well !  let  us  have  peace  in  spite  of  it  all ! 
It  is  better  for  us  to  overlook  such  things."  "Shall  they 
treat  our  sister  like  a  harlot?  "  is  the  onl3'  question  for  Simeon 
and  Levi.  Surely  this  is  far  nobler.  Of  course  we  cannot 
approve  of  the  methods  adopted  by  these  fierce  zealots  of 
Yahweh,  who  tried  to  reform  the  world  b}'  blood  and  iron ; 
but  the}'  stand  far  higher  in  our  estimation  than  those 
ignoble,  commonplace,  order-loving  creatures,  who  will  sub- 
mit to  any  humiliation,  and  sacrifice  the  noblest  principles, 
"  for  the  dear  sake  of  peace." 

"  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 
And  scatter  them  in  Inrael/' 

sang  a  poet  who  saw  the  Levites  and  Simeonites  scattered 
amongst  the  people.  Some  of  the  Simeonite  allies  of  Judah 
may  formerly  have  had  a  territory  of  their  own,  but  it  was 
only  a  small  one,  and  was  soon  lost  in  that  of  Judah.  Other 
portions  of  the  tribe  lived  among  their  northern  brethren.* 
As  for  the  Levites,  the}-  were  so  completel}'  scattered  that  there 
was  no  district  in  an}'  part  of  the  land  inhabited  exclusively 
by  them.  Many  centunes  later,  when  Levi  had  become  the 
priestly  tribe,  the  IsraeUtes  said  that  the  Levites  had  received 
no  territory,  because  the}'  had  been  priests  from  Moses'  tune 
onward,  and  as  such  possessed  separate  cities  in  every  part 

^  9  Cbronicl^  xv.  9,  xxxiv,  6« 
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of  the  land,  and  were  supported  by  the  sacrificial  offerings.' 
But  this  is  not  true.  Plad  it  been  so,  the  writer  of  "  Jacob's 
blessing"  would  never  have  regarded  their  dispersion  as  a 
punishment,  or  put  the  Simeonites  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Levites. 

We  have  already  noticed  *  the  real  reason  why  the  families 
of  these  two  tribes  were  so  completely  scattered  amongst  the 
rest.  It  was  probably  the  Levites  and  Simeonites  who  sup- 
ported Moses  in  furthering  the  common  interests  of  the 
tribes,  and  introducing  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  To  accom- 
plish this  task  they  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
have  been  dispersed  among  their  brothers  ;  and  this  is  prob- 
abl3'  ^^®  explanation  of  the  fact  that  some  of  them  penetrated 
Canaan  from  the  east  with  the  tribes  under  Joshua,  and 
others  from  the  south  with  Judah. 

The  zealots  did  not  grow  rich  in  this  way.  It  was  not  in 
the  natural  course  of  things  that  they  should.  Mixing  water 
with  wine  is  a  better  road  to  fortune  than  uncompromising 
truth  to  principles  and  fidelit}*  to  the  common  weal.  Simeon 
disappeared  altogether  amongst  the  other  tribes.  Many  of 
the  Levites,  as  we  shall  see,  had  to  contiMul  with  bitter 
poverty,  unless  they  were  lucky  enough  to  obtain  some 
lucrative  post  as  priests. 

Most  of  these  zealots,  then,  reaped  no  advantages  them- 
selves from  their  uncompromising  firmness.  But  they  did 
their  people  a  truer  service  than  Jerubbaal,  '*  the  hewer," 
who  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the  Midianites ;  for 
they  preserved  Israel's  most  precious  treasure  —  its  special 
character  as  a  people,  and  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  in  the 
spirit  taught  by  Moses. 


Chapter  XIX. 

JEPHTHAH. 

Jddgbs  X.  6-XII.  7. 

THE  writer  of  the  book  of  Judges,  assuming  that  the 
heroes  of  the  olden  time  followed  each  other  in  regular 
succession,  tells  us  ^  that,  after  the  death  of  Abimelech,  Tola  of 
Issachar  delivered  Israel,  and  ruled  as  judge  for  three-and- 

1  Deuteronomy  x.  8-9  ;   Joshua  xxi.  1-42.  »  See  p.  323. 

*  Judges  X.  1-to. 
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twenty  years.  He  lived  at  Shamir  in  Mount  Ephiaini)  and 
was  buried  there  when  he  died.  After  that,  our  author  tells 
us,  Israel  was  governed  for  two-and-twenty  years  by  Jair, 
the  Gileadite,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  Ijad  thirt3'  son&, 
riding  on  thirty-  asses,  and  that  thirty  places  in  the  land  of 
Gilead  were  called  *'Jair*s  villages,"  after  him.  We  know 
rather  more  of  this  Jair  than  is  told  us  here,  for  he  is  mei^* 
tioned  in  some  other  passages,^  in  which,  however,  his  con- 
quests are  attributed  to  Moses.  From  what  we  learn  of  him 
in  all  these  passages  we  can  make  out  pretty  well  how  he 
gained  his  place  among  the  ^^  judges."  Ue  was  a  Manassite 
of  the  clan  of  Machir,  and  appears  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan 
at  the  head  of  a  number  of  families  in  hopes  of  winning  a 
better  heritage  in  Bashan.  Taking  Gilead  as  his  starting 
point,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  district  that  was  after- 
wards called  in  his  honor  Havoth-Jair,  or  '' Jair's  villages." 
Our  author  says  these  villages  were  thirt}'  in  number,  but 
elsewhere*  they  are  said  to  be  three-and-twenty.  Each 
separate  place  was  called,  as  usual,  b^'  the  name  of  the  hero 
who  had  conquered  and  settled  in  it;  and  since  the  heroes 
themselves  were  all  subject  to  Jair,  and  all  positions  of 
dependence  were  compared  in  ancient  times  to  the  relation 
of  sons  to  their  father,  these  village  chiefs  were  called  Jair's 
sons.  In  virtue  of  their  rank  they  rode  upon  asses.  A 
similar  description  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  Gideon,  Ibzan, 
and  Abdon.' 

Gilead,  the  land  to  which  Jair  had  led  his  men  with  such 
success,  is  also  the  scene  of  the  history  of  Jephthah,  to  which 
we  must  now  turn.  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Judges  pro- 
vides this  stor)'  with  an  introduction,^  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
the  Israelites  had  served  all  manner  of  gods  and  had  been 
oppressed,  in  consequence,  for  eighteen  j'ears  by  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  Ammonites.  Then  they  confessed  their  guilt 
before  Yahweh,  and  he  promised  to  deliver  them  if  they 
would  relinquish  their  Baals.  '  This  as  we  know  alread}' 
was  the  style  of  remark  by  which  this  writer  alwaj's  strung 
together  the  old  traditions  about  the  heroes  of  the  period 
of  the  judges.  Then  comes  the  story  of  Jephthah,  which 
nins  as  follows :  — 

Gilead,  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  sighing  under 

^  Denteronomy  iii.  U;  Numbers  xxxii.  41;  Joshaa  ziii.   30.    Compvrt 
p.  829.  s  1  Chronicles  ii.  22 

'  Jadges  viii.  90  ff.    Compare  pp.  394,  399.    Judg^es  xii.  8-15. 
*  Judges  X.  6-16. 
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tihe  oppression  of  the  Ammonites.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  before  the  Israelites  bid  adieu  to  the  Arabian  desert 
these  Ammonites  had  been  deprived  of  a  part  of  their  pos- 
sessions by  the  Amorites;  but  that  these  invaders  were 
themselves  expelled  b}'  the  tribes  of  Eeuben  and  Gad,  who 
thus  became  the  neighbors  of  the  Ammonites.^  Now  the 
mountain  land  of  Gilead  was  a  most  desirable  possession, 
and  the  Ammonites  and  Israelites  were  constantly  struggling 
for  it. 

Just  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  Israelites 
had  been  brought  ver}-  low  in  this  contest.  Their  leaders, 
well  nigh  at  their  wits'  end,  held  a  council  at  Mizpeh,  a 
place  on  the  border-land,  where  there  was  an  anointed  stone 
(afterwards  looked  upon  as  the  monument  of  an  agreement 
between  Jacob  and  Laban-)  and  a  sauctuar}*  of  Yahweh, 
connected,  no  doubt,  with  this  massebah.  The  Gileadites 
were  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  uniting  under  a  single 
leader;  and,  however  little  inclined  to  give  up  their  freedom, 
they  made  up  their  mindsr  to  obey  the  orders  of  any  one 
who  could  rescue  them  from  their  miserable  plight.  Accord- 
ingly, they  began  to  consider  whom  they  could  induce  to  put 
himself  at  th^ir  head,  and  they  soon  remembered  a  famous 
warrior  of  the  name  of  Jephthah.  He  was  a  Gileadite  by 
descent;  but  no  one  knew  to  what  clan  he  belonged.  He 
had  enjoyed  but  small  success  as  yet;  for  he  possessed  no 
land  of  his  own,  and  had  penetrated  into  the  neighboring 
district  of  Tob,  with  a  band  of  freebooters,  in  the  hope  of 
conquering  a  home,  as  Jair  and  others  had  done  before  him. 
It  was  this  bold  warrior  to  whom  the  elders  of  the  Gileadites 
determined  to  appeal. 

But^  Jephthah_  was  not  inclined,  at  first,  to  comply  with 
their  wish.  "He  TBad  no  very  pleasant  recollection  of  hia 
former  home,  and  by  no  means  desired  to  return  to  it.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  was  fascinated  by  the  thought  of  being 
Prince  of  Gilead  for  life ;  so  when  the  chiefs  swore  by  Yah- 
weh that  they  would  recognize  him  as  such,  he  yielded  to 
their  persuasions,  and  followed  them  to  Mizpeh,  where  the 
compact  was  solemnly  renewed  in  the  sanctuar}\ 

First  of  all  he   sent  an  embassy  to  the  Ammonites,  to  i 
induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  without  success.  ' 
There  was  nothing  left  but  an  appeal  to  the  sword.     Then  ^ 
the  spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  Jephthah;   and,  buiiiing 
with  warlike  zeal,  he  passed  through  Gilead  and  Jair's  Til< 

1  See  antg,  chapter  x.  p.  325.  ^  Genesis  xzxl.  46-52. 
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lages,  summoning  the  inhabitants  to  battle  for  the  honor 
of  Yahweh.  He  even  sent  messengers  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
Ephraimites,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan.  The  Ephraim- 
ites  were  deaf  to  his  appeal ;  but  in  Gilead  and  the  neigh- 
borhood his  words  found  an  echo,  and  an  army  had  boon 
assembled  at  Mizpeh.  And  now  the  battle  upon  which  so 
much  depended  must  be  fought.  If  Israel  were  defeated 
then  Gilead  must  give  up  all  hope  of  retaining  its  indepen- 
dence, and  must  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  sons  of  Ammon, 
it'hile  Jephthah  must  flee  the  land  once  more  and  rove  about 
art  a  freebooter.  ,The  risk,  was  enormous.  The  enemy  was 
powerful;  the  Gileaditcs  but  too  familiar  with  defeat.  But 
the  affair  was  far  from  hopeless.  Under  their  new  leader 
the  warriors  were  fhll  of  enthusiasm.  Their  war-songs 
echoed  on  ever}'  side.  They  recounted  with  pride  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  fathers,  and  boasted  of  their  own  heroic  deeds 
against  beasts  of  prey  or  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Listen  to  the  various  bands,  gathered  round  their  watch- 
fires,  as  they  vie  with  each  other  in  hurling  taunts  at  the 
Ammonites,  bragging  of  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and 
vowing  sacrifices  to  their  household  or  tribal  gods  should 
tliey  return  home  in  safet}' !  The  spirit  of  the  people  was 
.  excellent.  If  Yahweh  would  but  helj),  the  victory  was  cer- 
tain. If  he  w^ould  but  grasp  his  shield  and  spear,  and  go 
fortb  before  his  people  thirsting  for  the  battle,  if  he  would 
but  march  before  them  in  thunder  and  hurl  his  arrows  into 
the  midst  of  the  foe,  then  panic  fear  would  seize  them  and 
Israel  would  strike  them  dead.  But  would  Yahweh  3*eam 
for  the  battle?  .Would  he  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  the 
fight  with  Chemosh?  Day  after  day  the  priests  made  the 
meat-offering  smoke  before  him,  to  secure  his  help.  The 
mastsebah  flowed  with  oil  and  blood.  Bands  of  warriors  were 
ever  marching  round  the  altar  with  their  gifts.  Atlastjhe 
1  general  himself,  burning  for  victory,  made  a  solemnahd 
'  terrible  vow.  Stretching  out  his  hand  towards  the  door  of 
his  home,  he  cried :  ''  As  sure  as  Yahweh  lives,  if  I  return 
in  tnumpL  from  the  fight  with  the  Ammonites,  whoever  first 
comes  out  from  yonder  door  to  meet  me  shall  be  made  a 
sacrifice  to  Yahweh  !  "  The  priest  has  accepted  the  oath. 
The  vow  is  made.  Unhappy  father!  Think  who  it  may  be 
that  comes  from  that  door  to  meet  you  !  It  may  be  a  slave, 
perhaps.  Yes !  but  you  have  an  only  child  at  home.  Will 
you  pa}'  that  price  for  the  victory  ?  Are  }  ou  ready  to  give 
uf  your  child  should  Yahweh  require  so  great  a  sacrifice  ? 
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The  vow  that  was  made  iu  a  moment  of  fierce  enthusiasm  . 
moflt  be  fulfilled  when  the  excitement  that  dictated  it  had 
passed  away  ;  for  the  Ammonites  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
twenty  of  their  cities  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  victory,  and  it  only  remained 
to  be  seen  what  was  the  sacrifice  that  Yahweh  had  chosen. 

Jephthah  returns  in  triumph.  He  draws  near  to  Mizpeh 
and  comes  in  sight  of  his  own  home.  A  troop  of  girls  come 
out  to  meet  him,  waving  branches,  sounding  tambourines 
and  cymbals,  preparing  to  sing  the  victor's  praise,  to  strew 
his  path  with  flowers,  and  accompany  him  with  festal  dances  : 
to  the  shrine  of  Yahweh.  At  their  head  comes  Jephthah's  I 
daughter  —  his  only  child.  A  sharp  cry  escapes  the  father  | 
when  he  sees  her  in  the  distance  coming  towards  him.  He  I 
rends  his  clothes,  and  breaks  into  bitter  lamentation.  **  Ah, 
my  daughter !  You  have  caused  me  more  woe  than  all  my 
enemies!''  What  can  it  mean?  A  feaiful  presentiment 
comes  over  the  triumphant  waniors.  The  joyous  music 
dies.  The  troop  of  girls  draw  near  in  silence.  Every  one 
gazes  iu  an  agony  of  suspense  at  the  hero,  who  stands  before 
his  child  the  picture  of  despondent  misery.  At  last  the  fear- 
ful words  escape  his  lips.  ^^  Alas,  my  child  !  I  have  made  a 
vow  to  Yahweh,  and  I  cannot  take  it  back  !  "  Horror  seizes 
upon  all  who  hear  him.  They  divine  his  meaning  but  too 
well.  They  understand  the  glance  he  turns  upon  his  daugh- 
ter. Her  life  is  the  dread  price  of  victorj*  which  Yahweh 
claims,  and  they  shudder  to  think  that  the  father  must  give 
up  his  onl}'  child,  and  that  she  —  so  young  and  beautiful  — 
must  die. 

But  though  the  rough  cheek  of  many  a  bold  warrior  in 
Jephthah's  train  was  blanched,  though  the  musical  instru- 
ments fell  from  the  hands  of  the  shuddering  girls,  there  was 
one  still  calm  and  brave.  She,  whom  all  are  bewailing,  has 
soon  mastered  her  own  emotion,  and  breaks  a  death-like 
silence  by  the  words  :  ^*  Father !  if  that  be  so,  3'our  vow  shall 
be  fulfilled.  I  am  content  that,  b}'  Yahweh's  help,  you  have 
triumphed  over  the  sons  of  Ammon."  All  eyes  are  turned  in 
admli-ation  upon  the  heroic  girl,  whose  contempt  of  death  puts 
to  shame  the  boldest  warrior  ;  and  even  her  father  draws  some 
comfort,  in  his  agony,  from  tlie  deep  and  self-forgetful  love 
which  she  reveals  for  liini.  She  speaks  once  more.  *'  Father ! 
I  have  one  boon  to  ask.  Give  me  two  months  before  you  fulfil 
your  vow,  and  let  me  spend  the  time  upon  the  mountains  with 
my  Mends,  to  bewail  my  lot  in  dying  unmarried."    Of  comse 
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her  modest  prayer  was  unconditionally  granted ;  and  she  went 
with  her  companions  to  the  retreat  she  had  chosen. 

Meanwhile  Jephthah  was  not  permitted  to  give  himself  up 
to  his  grief  undisturbed.  His  sword  must  not  rust  as  yet. 
Now  that  the  Ammonites  were  defeated,  the  Ephraimites 
became  jealous  of  the  victoi-'s  fame,  and  accused  him  (as  they 
had  formerly  accused  Gideon*)  of  not  having  called  upon  them 
for  help.  It  was  in  rain  that  Jephthah  reminded  them  how 
he  had  asked  their  help,  and  how  they  had  disregarded  his 
request.  They  crossed  the  Jordan,  to  '*  burn  down  his  house 
over  his  head."  So  Jephthah  was  compelled  to  meet  force 
with  force.  He  summoned  the  Gileadites,  who  were  flushed 
by  the  victory  they  had  won,  and  in  no  humor  to  put  up  with 
the  insolence  of  their  brothers  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Jordan.  The  affair  ended  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  Ephra- 
imites were  defeated. 

Their  insolence  now  cost  them  dear.  They  had  incensed 
the  Gileadites  to  the  utmost,  b}*  contemptuously  styling  them 
runawa}^  Ephraimites,  and  declaring  that  Gilead  really  belonged 
to  them,  since  it  lay  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The 
conquerors  of  the  Ammonites  could  not  forgive  this  insult. 
Indeed,  they  were  so  exasperated  that  they  refused  all  quarter 
to  the  ftigitives.  Nay,  they  even  kept  the  passes  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  if  any  one  came  to  ford  the  river,  and  declared  in 
fear  that  he  was  a  Gileadite,  they  put  him  to  the  test  by 
making  him  say  the  word  shibboleth^  which  the  Ephraimites 
always  pronounced  nbbolefh.  All  who  betrayed  themselves 
by  liieir  pronunciation  were  pitilessly  put  to  death.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  estimated  at  forty-two  thousand. 

So  Jephthah  had  conquered  all  his  foes,  and  become  the 
undisputed  lord  of  Gilead,  over  which  he  ruled  for  six  years. 
But,  alas !  what  a  fearful  price  he  had  to  pay  for  his  success ! 
Two  months  after  his  return  from  the  victory  over  the  Am- 
monites, he  fulfilled  his  vow.  The  victim,  crowned  with 
flowers,  was  led  round  the  altar  with  music  and  song  in  honor 
of  Yahweh.  She  met  her  cruel  fate  without  shrinking.  But 
who  shall  say  how  sick  at  heart  her  father  was,  when  he  struck 
the  fatal  blow  with  his  own  hand,  and  saw  the  blood  of  his 
darling  child  poured  out  upon  the  sacred  stone,  while  her 
body  was  burned  upon  the  altar !  Thus  Yahweh  received  his 
own,  and  the  price  of  the  victory  was  paid. 

The  father  can  never  have  thought  of  the  sacrifice  without 
a  shudder ;  but  his  countrymen  soon  recovered  from  the  shock, 

1  See  pp.  387,  388. 
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and  only  remembered  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter.  All  honor  to  the  heroic  girl,  who  freely 
gave  hersellup  to  death,  and  rejoiced  that  Yahweh  had  given 
her  father  the  victory,  even  though  her  own  young  life  was 
the  price  he  had  paid.  The  memory  of  her  patriotism,  and 
contempt  of  death,  did  not  perish  with  her,  but  was  long  pre- 
sen-^ed  in  an  annual  festival,  celebrated  by  the  people  on  the 
day  of  her  death  in  the  mountain-land  round  Mizpeh.  At  this 
festival  the  girls  spent  four  days  in  celebrating,  with  dance  and 
song,  the  memory  of  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite. 

I  have  barely  alluded,  in  the  above  narrative,  to  the  nego- 
tiations carried  on  between  Jephthah  and  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites.^  The  king,  on  his  part,  pleads  that  when  the 
Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt  to  Canaan  they  deprived  him 
unjustly  of  his  land ;  but  Jephthah  denies  this,  and  recounts, 
in  proof  of  his  position,  the  events  which  occurred  three  hun- 
di-ed  years  before .  These  negotiations  certainlj-  formed  no  part 
of  the  old  tradition,  but  were  inserted  by  the  compiler.  It 
was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity  to  inquire  into  the  legal 
right  by  which  this  or  that  territory  was  held,  still  less  to  call 
to  mind  the  histor}*  of  the  remote  past  in  order  to  throw  light 
on  the  question.  Besides,  the  calculation  that  makes  three 
hundred  years  elapse  between  the  conquest  of  the  district  east 
of  Jordan  and  the  time  of  Jephthah  is  certainly  incorrect ;  for 
the  whole  period  between  Joshua  and  David  was  not  more 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries  at  most. 

The  point  in  the  historj'  of  Jephthah  which  has  always  ex- 
cited the  most  attention  is  the  appalling  fact  that  he  offered  up 
his  daughter  as  a  sacrifice.  Commentators  have  often  tried 
to  explain  it  away,  and  to  make  out  that  Jephthah  did  but 
consecrate  his  daughter  to  the  ser\* ice  of  Yahweh  and  compel 
her  to  remain  unmarried  to  the  end  of  her  life.  This  idea 
was  suggested  by  the  remark,  repeated  more  than  once  in  the 
story,  that  she  was  never  married,  and  by  a  certain  unwill- 
ingness to  admit  that  she  was  really  sacrificed ;  for  such  an 
admission  would  leave  a  deep  stain  upon  ancient  Israel ;  and 
it  appeared  impossible  to  believe  that  a  judge  of  the  people, 
a  man  whom  Yahweh  had  blessed,  should  have  publicly  per- 
formed such  a  frightful  act.  But,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  understand,  the  simple  fact  remains.  "We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  ancient  Israelites  believed  Yahweh  to  pre- 
fer a  single  to  a  married  life  in  his  votaries,  and  if  Jephthah's 

1  Judges  xi.  12-28. 
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VOW  meant  nothing  more  than  these  commentators  suppose, 
surely  his  daughter  need  not  have  asked  for  two  months  in 
which  to  bewail  her  maidenhood,  for  she  might  have  done 
that  all  tho  rest  of  her  life.  Moreover,  we  should  have  abso- 
lutely no  explanation  of  her  father's  agony  at  their  meeting, 
and  of  that  festival  at  which  the  people  sang  of  her  for  four 
days  every  year.  But  the  whole  question  is  in  fact  decided 
by  the  vow  itself,  which  admits  of  no  mistake:  '*  I  will 
dedicate  to  Yahweh,  and  offer  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  the  first 
person*  who  comes  to  meet  me."  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
this.     He  promises  a  human  sacrifice. 

AfUir  what  we  have  already  learned  of  Israel's  religion,  we 
shall  hardly  be  surprised  at  Uiis.  We  need  only  refer  to  what 
was  said  with  reference  to  Abraham's  intention  of  sacrificing 
Isaac. ^  Indeed,  we  are  quite  unable  to  reverence  the  ancient 
Israelites  as  men  of  extraordinaiy  piet^^  and  goodness.  They 
were  rude  and  uijcivilizcd  in  the  highest  degree,  and  were 
still  at  a  ver}'  low  stage  of  religious  development.  Even  those 
heroes  b}'  whose  arm  the  people  were  rescued  from  their  foes, 
and  who  performed  their  exploits  in  the  name  of  Yahweh, 
were  very  far  indeed  from  realizing  our  idea  of  piety.  Be- 
sides, Jephthah  stands  lower  than  Deborah  or  even  Gideon, 
for  he'would  not  gird  himself  to,  battle  for  his  people  until 
they  had  solemnT^'  promised  to  make  him  prince  of  TnTead. 

As  for  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings  to  Yahweh,  the  sioiy 
of  Jephthah  not  only  shows  us  unmistakablj*  that  such  a  thing 
did  from  time  to  time  take  placi;,  but  also  indicates  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  must  n^gard  it,  if  we  wish  to  l>e  fair  to 
the  Israelites.  It  arose  from  their  belief  that  the  deity  might 
be  persuaded,  by  promises,  to  accomplish  the  worshippei's 
desires.  A  person  holding  this  belief —  and  in  ancient  times 
it  was  universal  —  might  rise  step  by  step,  until  at  last  he 
promised  to  offer  up  the  most  precious  of  all  things  —  a  human 
life.  However  horrible  it  may  seem,  it  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  false  principle.  We  can,  therefore,  under- 
stand not  only  that  people  admired  the  daughter  —  wiio  sub- 
mitted so  courageously  to  her  fate,  and  was  content  that  her 
life  should  be  the  price  paid  for  the  victory  —  but  also  that 
they  praised  the  ikther  for  keeping  his  word.  It  was  not 
every  one  who  was  so  scrupulous.  A  man  would  often  make 
a  vow  like  Jephthah's,  and  then,  when  the  time  had  come  for 
payment,  would  draw  back,  and  substitute  something  else  for 
that  which  he  had  promised.  This  was  called  "  redeeming," 
1  After  an  amended  version.  ^  Chap,  xviii.  p.  143. 
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and  was  practised  by  some  more  freelj'  than  by  others.- 
Finally,  when  manners  had  gi-own  gentler,  and  human  sacri- 
fices were  banished  from  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  these  re- 
demptions were  regulated  Ly  the  Law.^  But,  in  the  time  of 
the  judges,  the  old  rule  was  still  in  force,  that  a  human  being, 
dedicated  by  a  vow  to  Yahweh,  must  be  sacrificed  to  him, 
and  might  not  be  redeemed.  From  this  point  of  view,  it 
seemed  to  ai^e  disobedience  and  laxity  il"  any  one  shrank 
from  the  strict  flilfihnent  of  his  vow. 

80  far,  then,  we  must  honor  Jephthah,  for  he  would  not 
break  the  conunand men t,  ^^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
Yahweh  on  a  lie  ; "  and  kej)t  his  vow.  In  that  frightful  sac- 
rifice that  he  performed  — lireaking  the  holiest  domestic  ties 
—  we  do  but  sec  the  disastrous  results  of  a  mistaken  faith. 


Chapter  XX. 

SAMSON. 
Judges  XIII.-XVI. 

AMONG  all  peoples  who  have  begun  to  issue  from  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  and  to  reach  a  higher  stage 
of  religion  than  that  of  the  rudest  and  lowest  fetichism^^  we 
find  indications  of  the  worship  of  Nature  and  of  the  various 
heavenly  bodies ;  first  of  the  moon  and  then  of  tiie  sun.  And 
since  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  their  relig- 
ious thoughts  and  emotions  into  the  form  of  stories  or 
myths,  we  meet  almost  everywhere  witli  *'  solar  myths,"  or 
stories  in  which  the  sim  appears  as  a  person.  His  rising 
and  setting,  his  fostering  power  in  the  spring,  his  consuming 
heat  in  the  summer,  and  his  failing  strength  in  the  autumn 
are  described  as  the  birth,  the  conflicts,  the  tnumph,  the 
defeat,  and  the  death  of  a  hero.  Feasts  were  held  in  many 
countries  at  various  seasons  of  the  year  in  honor  of  the 
sun,  or  rather  of  the  solar  deity  or  sun-god.  After  the 
longest  day,  for  instance,  there  was  a  time  of  lamentation, 
because  the  days  began  to  grow  shorter,  and  a  day  of  rejoic- 
ing after  the  shortest,  because  they  then  began  to  lengthen 
again.     Sometimes  lamentations  for  the  death  of  the  setting 

1  Leviticus  xxvii.  ^  gee  pp.  176,  176. 
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Bun  were  immediately  followed  by  rejoicings  over  his  return 
to  life.  As  a  rule,  the  women  more  especially  celebrated 
these  feasts  with  passionate  earnestness,  and  sang  dii^cs 
such  as,  "  Alas !  the  lord  of  the  earth,  the  giver  of  life,  is 
dead,  slain  by  his  enemies !  "  or  cried,  '*  Rejoice !  the  world 
receives  new  life,  for  her  deliverer,  the  fountain  of  jo3%  is 
bom  1 " 

Many  ancient  solar  myths  have  come  down  to  us,  b"t 
never  in  the  oiiginal  forms.  This  is  onl}*  natural,  for  these 
mj^ths  are  poetical  efflisions  rather  than  precise  descriptions, 
and  though  their  main  features  ma}^  long  remain  unaltered, 
the  details  must  be  constantly'  changing.  Moreover,  when 
they  were  at  last  put  into  writing,  it  was  by  men  who 
no  longer  retained  the  old  simplicity'  of  faith  in  them,  and 
who,  therefore,  dissected  and  endeavoi-ed  to  explain  them, 
and  treated  them  more  or  less  euhemeristicdJly^  Thus  the 
sun-god  became  a  king,  a  priest,  a  hero,  or  a  hunter,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  writer  or  to  suit  thp  habits  of  the  people. 

To  take  an  example:  The  Eg;'ptian  Osiris  was  repre- 
sented as  a  king  of  primeval  times  who  not  onh'  fought 
against  barbarism  within  his  own  domains,  but  journeyed 
through  the  world  to  spread  the  blessings  of  civilization 
everywhere.  During  his  absence  his  wife  and  sister  Isia 
carried  on  the  government  in  the  spirit  of  her  absent  lord. 
But  Set  or  T^-phon,  the  brother  of  Osiris,  longed  to  restore 
the  former  state  of  lawless  violence ;  so  he  conspired  with  a 
number  of  the  nobles  to  murder  king  Osiris.  To  accomplish 
his  design  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  He  made  a  splen- 
did chest,  exactl}'  fitting  his  brother^s  body,  and  then  invited 
aim,  together  with  the  conspirators,  to  a  banquet,  and  offei'ed 
to  make  a  present  of  the  chest  to  the  man  whom  it  should  be 
found  to  fit.  Hardl}"  had  Osiris  got  into  it  when  the  lid  was 
clapped  upon  it,  and  the  chest  securely  fastened  and  thrown 
into  the  Nile.  It  was  earned  away  by  the  stream  and  across 
the  sea  to  the  Phcenician  eit}-  of  Byblus,  where  it  was  caught 
in  the  branches  of  a  ti*ee ;  and  there  it  remained  until  at  last 
the  bark  grew  over  it.  Meanwhile  Isis  was  wandering  about 
the  world,  with  her  sister  Nephtis,  seeking  her  lost  husband 
and  lamenting  him.  At  last  she  found  the  chest  that  con- 
tained his  body,  in  front  of  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Byblus, 
inside  the  tree,  which  the  king  had  felled,  intending  to  make 
a  column  out  of  it.  Then  she  returned,  rejoicing,  with  hei 
treasure.     But  in  the  joy  of  meeting  her  son  lloros,  she 

1  Sec  pp.  105,  106. 
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neglected  for  a  moment  to  keep  watch  over  the  chest,  and 
T^-phon  found  it,  opened  it,  took  out  the  body,  cut  it  into 
fourteen  pieces,  and  scattered  them  over  the  land.  But  Isis 
succeeded  in  finding  eveiy  one  of  the  pieces,  and  she  buried 
each  where  she  found  it.  Then  Horos  fell  upon  Typhon,  to 
avenge  his  father,  took  him  prisoner,  and  gave  him  over  to 
his  mother  s  care.  But  she  allowed  him  to  escape,  and  Ho- 
ros, after  severely  reproving  her,  attacked  his  enemy  twice  and 
completely  defeated  him.  Thenceforth  Horos  reigned  over 
Egypt,  while  Osiris  became  ruler  of  the  world  of  the  dead. 

The  significance  of  the  actors  in  this  story  is  for  the  most 
part  obvious.  Osiris  is  the  beneficent  and  fructifying  sun, 
Isis  the  earth,  and  Typhon  or  Set  the  scorching  heat,  the 
cause  of  all  material  ill.  This  destructive  sun-god  conquei-s 
his  beneficent  brother  and  compels  him  to  conceal  himself; 
but  Horos,  the  beaming  sun,  the  successor  and  representa- 
tive of  Osiris,  conquers  Set,  in  his  turn,  and  blesses  the  earth. 
Many  traits  in  the  stor}%  however,  are  difiQcult  to  explain,  — 
the  passage,  for  instance,  of  the  body  of  Osiris  to  Byblus. 
On  the  other  hand  we  can  easily  guess  the  origin  of  the  four- 
teen pieces  into  which  the  dead  Osiris  was  cut.  His  worship 
was  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  Egj-pt,  and  was  essentiallj' 
the  same  everywhere.  There  were  many  places,  therefore, 
in  which  his  death  was  celebrated  with  lamentations  and  the 
grave  of  the  good  god  pointed  out.  It  was  to  explain  this 
fact  that  the  body  was  divided  in  the  legend  into  so  many 
parts.  This  example  will  sufiSce  to  show  what  a  mistake  it 
would  be  to  suppose  that  the  story  as  we  have  it  is  the  original 
myth  itself.     It  is  only  a  legend  founded  upon  it. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  solar  mjtbs  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  Thus  we  find  a  legend  in  Syria  of  Adonis, 
the  beautiflil  youth  that  was  slain  by  a  wild  boar  when  hunt- 
ing, and  thenceforth  spent  four  months  of  the  3'ear  in  the 
lower  world  and  eight  upon  the  earth  ;  a  legend  in  Greece,  of 
Ilerakles  (Hercules) ,  who  performed  twelve  great  labors,  and 
then  died  on  a  fhneral  p3Te  and  rose  to  heaven ;  in  Phoenicia, 
of  Baal,  the  ancient  king,  whose  tomb  was  pointed  out  in  so 
many  places ;  in  Babylonia,  of  Thammuz,  the  prophet,  put 
to  death  b^*  the  king  for  trying  to  induce  him  to  worship  the 
stars.  On  his  death,  we  are  told,  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the 
temple  of  Bel  told  the  images  of  the  gods  which  had  gathered 
there  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  what  had  happt^ned. 
Among  the  Norse-men  we  find  the  legend  of  Balder  the  good 
god,  who  wa3  murdered  by  Loki,  —  but  all  these  stories,  and 
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many  more,  though  originally  solar  myths,  have  been  more 
or  less  transformed  by  those  who  put  them  into  writing. 

Sun-worship  was  by  no  means  unknown  to  the  Israelites, 
and  was  still  more  prevalent  among  the  Canaanites.  There 
were  two  places  in  the  country,  one  in  Dan  ^  and  the  other  in 
Naphtali,*  called  Beth-shemesh  or  Ir-shemesh,  that  is  *'  house 
of  the  sun"  or  "  city  of  the  sun,"  and  the  deity  worshipped 
under  the  names  of  Baal  and  Molech  was  really  no  other  than 
the  sun.*  We  do  not  know  whether  the  name  of  the  Danite 
city  Beth-shemesh  was  of  Canaanite  or  Israelite  origin.  The 
question  is  of  no  great  consequence,  however,  for  in  Qiis  neigh- 
borhood the  old  and  the  new  inhabitants  soon  became  very 
frieudty  with  each  other,  and  before  long  all  distinction  between 
them  was  lost,  though  the  population  was  still  mainly  com- 
posed of  Danite  and  Judsean  Israelites.  The  mjths  that  were 
circulated  amongst  these  people  show  that  they  were  zealous 
worshippers  of  the  sun.  These  myths  are  still  preserved,  but, 
as  in  all  other  cases,  they  are  so  much  altered  as  to  be  hardly 
recognizable.  The  writer  who  has  preser\'ed  them  for  us 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  worship  of  the  sun  had  long  ago  died 
out.  He  transforms  the  sun-god  into  an  Israelite  hero  who 
chastises  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  nation  terribly,  but  at 
last  is  conquered  by  them  and  dies,  though  not  unavenged. 

The  legends  to  which  I.  refer  are  those  of  Samson,  for  a 
solar  m^'th  doubtless  lies  at  the  bottom  of  tliem,  as  we  ma}' 
see  by  the  very  name  of  the  hero  himself,  which  signifies 
"  sun-god."  In  some  of  the  features  of  the  story  the  original 
meaning  may  still  be  traced  quite  clearly,  but  in  others  the 
mj'th  can  no  longer  be  recognized.  The  exploits  of  some 
Danite  hero,  such  as  Shamgar  (who  '*  slew  six  hundred  Phil- 
istines with  an  ox-goad "  *)  have  be(»n  woven  into  it ;  the 
whole  has  been  remodelled  after  the  ideas  of  the  prophets  of 
later  ages,  and  finall}*  it  has  been  fitted  into  tlie  framework 
of  the  period  of  the  judges,  as  (conceived  b}'  the  writer  of  the 
book  called  after  them. 

It  would  delay  us  far  too  long  were  we  to  attempt  to  explain, 
point  b}'  point,  the  origin  of  all  the  stories  about  Samson. 
We  muet  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  legends  themselves, 
onl}'  adding  here  and  there  a  hint  as  to  their  meaning. 

When  the  Israelites  had  given  themselves  up  to  all  manner 

^  Joshua  XV.  10.     1  Samuel  vi.  9  ft.    1  Kings  iv.  9. 
'•>  Joshua  xix.  38.    Judges  i.  38.  *  Compare  p.  318. 
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of  evu  again,  Yahweh  sold  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 
istines for  forty  years.  In  those  d&ye  there  lived  at  Zoi*ah  a 
Danite,  called  Manoah,  whose  wife  was  childless.  But  one 
day  an  angel  of  Yahweh  appeared  to  her,  and  said,  ''Woman ! 
hitherto  you  have  longed  in  vain  for  a  mother's  joy,  but  now 
you  shall  have  a  son.  Ref^'ain,  for  his  sake,  from  wine  and 
strong  diink,  and  eat  no  forbidden  food,  for  he  shall  be  a 
Nazarite  of  God  from  his  birth  upwards.  The  hair  of  his 
bead  shall  never  be  cut ;  and  he  shall  begin  to  deliver  Israel 
frDm  the  might  of  the  Philistines."  The  woman  told  her  hus- 
band what  had  occurred.  ''  A  man  of  God  has  been  to  me," 
she  said.  "  I  did  not  ask  him  whence  he  was,  nor  did  he  tell 
mo  his  name  ;  but  his  look  inspired  me  with  awe,  like  that  of 
an  angel  of  God ;"  and  then  she  repeated  his  words  to  her 
husband.  Never  doubting  for  a  moment  tiie  truth  of  what  she 
said,  Manoah  prd3'ed  to  Yah  well,  "O  Lord!  let  this  angel 
come  to  us  again,  to  teach  us  what  we  must  do  with  the  son 
that  shall  be  bom  to  us."  Yahweh  heard  his  prajer,  and  his 
angel  appeared  again  to  the  woman.  She  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  in  the  field,  without  her  husband  ;  but  she  hastened 
to  fetch  him,  and  cried,  "The  man  that  appeared  to  me 
has  come  again."  Manoah  hastened  to  the  spot.  The  mes- 
Henger  of  Yahweh  was  waiting  for  them ;  and,  when  Manoah 
asked  him  whether  it  was  lie  that  had  visited  liis  wife  before, 
he  answered  that  it  whs.  Upon  this  Manoah  said,  "  Then  if 
what  3'ou  foretold  us  comes  to  pass,  what  kind  of  life  is  the 
lx)3' to  live?"  The  angel  replied,  "Above  all  things,  your 
wife  must  attend  to  what  I  said  to  her.  She  must  neither  eat 
nor  drink  of  the  produce  of  the  vine."  With  these  words,  the 
divine  messenger  prepared  to  go ;  but  Manoah,  not  knowing 
that  it  was  an  angel  of  Yahweh,  said,  "  Stay  with  us  a  little 
while,  and  let  us  prepare  a  kid  for  you  ! "  To  which  the  angel 
answered,  "Though  1  stay  with  you,  I  will  not  eat  of  }our 
food ;  but  if  3  ou  desire  to  make  ready  a  burnt  offering  to 
Yahweh,  do  so."  Manoah,  perceiving  tliat  his  visitor  was  no 
ordinar3' being,  now  said,  "  Tell  us  3'our  name,  that  we  ma3' 
know  whom  to  honor  if  3'our  prediction  is  fulfilled."  But  the 
stranger  answered,  "Ask  not  m3'  name;  it  is  a  m3'stery!" 
Then  Manoah  took  his  sacrificial  kid,  and  all  that  was  needed 
U>  make  it  complete  as  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh.  He  had  hardl3' 
laid  it  on  a  mass  of  rock,  and  offered  it  to  his  god,  when,  be- 
hold !  the  angel  of  Yahweh  rose  to  heaven  in  the  altar-flame, 
before  the  very  eyes  of  Manoah  and  his  wife.  At  this  sight 
they  fell  to  the  earth  in  awe  and  reverence ;  and,  when  they 
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looked  up  again,  the  angel  had  disappeared.  Maiioah  now 
perceived  with  whom  they  had  been  speaking,  and  said  to  his 
wife,  "  Shall  we  not  die?  for  we  have  seen  a  god ! "  But  his 
wife  made  the  sensible  reply,  ^'  Had  it  been  Yahweh's  will  to 
destroy  us,  he  would  not  have  accepted  our  sacnfice,  or  sent 
us  all  these  messages."  The  result  confirmed  the  angel's 
prophecy.  Manoah's  wife  had  a  son,  and  she  called  him  Sam- 
son. When  he  grew  up,  they  saw  that  he  was  loved  of 
Yahweh,  for  the  spirit  of  this  god  began  to  inspire  him  in 
Mahaneh-Dan,  or  *'  the  camp  of  the  Danites,"  between  Zorah 
and  Eshtaol.  • 

At  this  point  we  will  pause  for  a  moment.  Samson  is 
called  a  Nazarite.  We  shall  presently  see  who  these  Naz- 
arites  were ;  but  theu*  chief  peculiarities  are  indicated  in  the 
narrative  itself.  They  refrained  from  all  the  produce  of  the 
vine,  protected  themselves  from  ceremonial  impurity,  and 
allowed  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  grow.  The  last  point 
was  the  most  essential,  and  it  is  also  the  onl}'  Nazarite 
pecuUarity  that  is  mentioned  in  the  stories  of  Samson  that 
follow.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  long  hair.  The  meaning 
of  this  trait  in  the  original  mj'th  is  easy  to  guess,  and  ap- 
pears also  from  representations  of  the  sun-god  amongst  other 
peoples.  These  long  hairs  are  the  ra^^s  of  the  sun.  As  for 
the  other  points  of  the  story  of  Samson's  birth,  it  is  likely 
enough  that  the  mere  desire  to  shed  lustre  on  the  origin  of 
celebrated  men,  and  especially-  to  represent  them  as  children 
for  whose  birth  their  parents  had  long  waited  in  vain,  led  to 
the  invention  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  angel  appears.  But 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  are  part  of  the  old  solar  myth, 
and  that  the  angel  who  rises  up  in  the  flame  of  the  sacrifice 
signifies  the  glow  of  dawn,  that  blazes  against  the  heavens,  and 
heralds  the  approach  of  the  sun  who  biings  the  world  fresh  life. 

We  may  now  pass  on  to  the  account  of  Samson's  exploits. 

One  day  he  went  to  Timnath,  where  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  Philistine  girl.  When  he  begged  his  parents  to  ask  her  in 
marriage  for  him,  they  disapproved  of  the  alliance,  and  said, 
"Can  you  find  no  Israelitish  girl?  Must  3'ou  needs  take 
one  of  these  uncircumcised  ? "  But  they  knew  not  what 
they  said ;  for  they  httle  thought  that  Yahweh  had  ordained 
all  this  because  Samson  sought  a  quarrel  with  the  Philistines. 
When  their  son  persisted  in  his  request,  they  granted  it  in 
spite  of  their  disapproval,  and  set  out  with  him  to  Timnath. 
On  the  way,  as  Samson  was  passing  through  some  vineyards 
near  the  city,  alone,  he  encountered  a  flirious  lion.     But  the 
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spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  him,  and  he  tore  the  beast  aa 
one  would  tear  a  kid,  though  he  had  no  weapon  in  his  hand. 
It  was  such  a  simple  affair  with  him  that  he  did  not  so  much 
as  mention  it  to  his  parents.  His  betrothal  to  the  Philistine 
girl  took  place  in  due  course,  and  a  month  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Timnath  to  marry  her.  On  his  way  he  turned 
aside  to  look  at  the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  and  saw  that  a 
swarm  of  bees  had  settled  in  it,  and  had  alread}'  stored  it 
with  honey.  He  took  some  of  the  honey  to  eat  on  his  way, 
and  gave  some  to  his  parents,  but  without  telling  them  how 
he  had  got  it. 

The  wedding  took  place,  and  Samson  gave  a  feast,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place.  But  the  Philistines  were 
afraid  of  him,^  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  thirty  men,  who  ac- 
companied him  everywhere. 

Now  Samson  asked  these  thirty  men  a  riddle,  and  bet 
them  thirtj'  under-garments  and  thirty  robes  of  state  that 
they  would  not  guess  it  within  the  seven  dajs  of  the  feast. 
It  ran,  "  FK>m  the  eater  came  forth  food,  from  the  strong 
one  sweetness!"  For  three  da3*s  they  tortured  themselves 
in  vain  to  find  the  answer,  but  on  the  fourth*  they  went 
to  Samson's  wife,  and  said,  '^  Unless  you  manage  to  get 
your  husband's  secret  out  of  him  and  tell  it  us,  we  will 
burn  down  your  house  over  your  head.  Have  you  asked 
us  here  to  rob  us?"  She  was  so  much  frightened  by 
the  threat  that  she  did  as  they  desired,  and  tried  to  coax 
Samson  into  telling  her  the  answer.  ''If  you  reall}'  loved 
me,"  she  said,  "  you  would  tell  me  the  answer  to  jour  riddle." 
At  first  he  would  not  listen  to  her.  "  Why,  I  have  not  even 
told  it  to  my  father  and  mother,"  he  said,  "  and  shall  I  tell  it 
yon  ? "  But  she  persisted  in  her  entreaties,  and  at  last  he 
yielded  to  her  blandishments  and  told  her  the  secret.  He  soon 
saw  that  she  had  betrayed  him,  for  before  sun-set  his  body- 
guard came  to  him  and  cried  in  triumph,  "  What  is  sweeter 
than  honey  ?  Wliat  is  stronger  than  a  lion  ?  "  But  Samson 
answered  in  wrath,  '^  If  you  had  not  ploughed  with  my 
heifer  you  would  not  have  guessed  my  riddle."  Then  the 
spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  him  once  more,  and  he  went  to 
Askelon,  slew  thirty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  gave  their  robes 
to  the  men  who  had  guessed  the  riddle.  But  now,  it  seemed, 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  wife,  for  he  went 
home  to  his  parents.  So  she  married  one  of  his  companions 
or  groomsmen. 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
18» 
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The  chief  featuAs  of  this  story  are  borrowed  from  tho 
solar  myih  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  legend. 
To  understand  them  we  must  remember  the  path  whi(£  the 
sun  appears  to  pursue  in  the  heavens  as  the  year  goes  by. 
In  conseqiience  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  the 
sun  itself  appears  to  us  to  be  constantly  changing  its  position 
in  the  heavens,  as  we  see  by  its  relation  to  the  various  oon- 
stcllations.  In  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  the  sun  rises 
and  sets  with  twelve  different  constellations,  which  are  called 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  They  are,  the  Ram,  the  Bull,  the 
Twins,  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  the  Virgin,  the  Scales,  the 
Scorpion,  the  Archer,  the  He-goat,  Aquarius  (or  man  with 
the  watering  pot) ,  and  the  Fishes.  Now  although  it  is  tol- 
(^rably  certain  that  the  Israelites'  knowledge  of  the  zodiac  dates 
from  before  the  invasion  of  Canaan,  it  is  nevertheless  highly 
improbable  that  the  old  m3i;h  described  the  passage  of  the 
sun  through  all  the  twelve  signs.  At  any  rate  there  are  no 
clear  traces  in  our  story  of  any  of  them  except  the  Lion. 
Samson  rends  a  lion  —  that  is  to  say  the  sun  parses  through 
the  constellation  of  that  name.  This  also  gives  us  the  clew  to 
the  riddle  and  its  answer.  As  given  in  the  story  it  is  utterly 
unintelligible.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  really  a  riddle  at 
all,  for  the  answer  requires  no  ingenuity,  but  simpl}^  the 
knowledge  of  a  fact  of  which  no  one  could  be  aware.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  such  a  question  could  never  have  been  put,  for 
l)ees  do  not  build  in  putrefying  carrion.  Probably  the  riddle 
originally  ran,  *'  How  can  the  sweet  food,  honey,  proceed 
from  a  strong  and  ravenous  lion?"  and  the  answer,  '*  When 
the  sun  passes  through  the  Lion,  the  bees  make  their  combs, 
and  when  he  leaves  it  the  honey  is  read}-.'* 

When  the  wheat  was  ripe  for  harvest  (al>out  April) ,  con- 
tinues tiie  story,  vSamson  went  to  see  his  wife  again.  He 
took  two  kids  with  him  tis  a  present,  but  of  course  her  father 
would  not  let  him  see  her.  He  expressed  his  deep  regret, 
and  endeavored  to  excuse  himself  by  sajing  that  he  sup- 
]K)sed  Samson  had  taken  a  dislike  to  his  daughter  on  account 
of  what  occurred  at  the  wedding,  and  had  therefore  given 
her  to  one  of  his  companions  ;  but  he  was  ready  to  give  him 
her  younger  sister  in  her  stead.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Samson 
was  mad  mth  rage,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  No  one  can  blame  me 
now  if  I  punish  the  Philistines !  *'  He  caught  three  hundred 
jackals,  tied  them  in  pairs,  tail  to  tail,  with  a  burning  torch 
between  them,  and  drove  them  over  the  lands  of  the  Philis« 
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tiues.  The  terrified  animals  rushed  about  in  all  diri^ctions, 
and  set  fire  to  the  wheat  that  was  standing  in  sheaves,  as 
well  as  that  which  was  still  uncut,  and  even  the  olive  gardens 
too.  When  the  Philistines  heard  that  it  was  Samson  who 
had  done  all  this,  and  learned  what  was  the  cause  of  his 
hostility,  they  vented  their  rage  upon  his  wife  and  her  father 
b}'  burning  them  and  all  their  relatives  alive  in  their  house. 
But  Samson  made  this  another  pretext  for  revenge  and 
slaughter  cf  the  Philistines. 

'  Upon  this  the  Philistines  raised  an  army,  and  attacked 
the  men  of  Judah,  in  whose  territory  Samson  had  established 
himself.  They  had  got  as  far  as  Lechi  when  the  Judseans 
came  to  ask  them  why  they  were  making  war  upon  them. 
They  answered  thflt  they  had  come  to  punish  Samson  for 
the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  upon  them.  Upon  this  three 
thousand  men  of  Judah  went  to  the  rocky  clefl  at  Etham, 
where  the  fierce  warrior  was  to  be  found.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  given  the  Philistines  cause  to  hate  him,  and  was  even 
read}*  to  allow  the  Judaeans  to  bind  him  and  give  him  up  to 
his  enemies,  if  they  would  only  promise  to  do  nothing  against 
him  themselves.  Thej^  gave  the  promise,  bound  him  with 
two  new  ropes,  and  carried  him  to  Lechi.  When  the  Philis- 
tines saw  their  enem}'  approach  in  bonds  thej'  raised  a  deaf- 
ening shout  of  J03'.  But  they  rejoiced  too  soon,  for  at  that 
very  moment  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  Samson,  the 
ropes  by  which  he  was  bound  snapped  like  burned  threads, 
and  the  fetters  melted  from  ofl*  his  hands.  His  eye  lighted 
on  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  He  seized  it  and  slew  a  thousand 
Philistines.     Then  he  shouted  in  triumph,  — 

With  an  ass's  jaw-bone  have  I  slaughtered  thera,^ 
With  an  ass's  jaw-bone  have  I  slain  a  thousand. 

Upon  this  he  threw  away  his  weapon  and  called  the  place 
Ramath-lechi,  which  the  writer  translates  ''  cast  of  the  jaw- 
Ixyne.**  Immediatel}'  afterwards  he  grew  faint  for  thirst  and 
besought  Yahweh  to  help  him.  '*  See,  Lord,  thou  hast  won 
so  great  a  victory  by  my  hand  this  day,  and  must  I  now 
perish  for  thirst  and  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Philistines  ?  " 
In  answer  to  his  prayer  God  split  the  hollow  of  the  jaw-bone, 
and  water  fiowed  out  of  it  for  him  to  drink.  This  refreshed 
hhn.  and  the  well  at  Lechi  is  still  called  '*  the  well  of  the 
beseecher."  Thus  Samson  judged  Israel,  in  the  days  of  the 
PUlitftiAe*,  for  twent}*  years. 

^  After  an  AiiMtid«d  Versioii. 
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Now  all  this  far  exceeds  the  limits  of  possibility.  It  is  no 
more  possible  for  a  single  man  to  catch  thi*ee  hundred  jackals 
alive  than  it  is  for  him  to  slay  a  thousand  men  with  the  jaw* 
bone  of  an  ass.  It  is  strange  and  mysterious,  not  to  say 
unaccountable,  that  just  after  the  victory  at  Lechi  Samson 
should  find  himself  all  alone,  and  should  be  afraid  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised.  What  had  become  of 
all  the  men  of  Judah  ? 

Literally  understood  all  this  is  absurd,  but  if  we  treat  it 
as  the  language  of  mythology  we  shall  see  that  it  has  a  very 
intclligit'le  meaning.  In  the  reddish-brown  jackals,  with 
torches  between  their  tails,  we  easily  recognize  the  lurid 
thunder-clouds,  from  the  projecting  points  of  which  the  light- 
ning flashes  seem  to  dart ;  and  the  myth  of  Indra,  given  in 
the  "Word  of  Preface,"*  comes  in  most  appropriately  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  Samson's  exploits  with  the  ass's 
jaw-bone.  This  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  symbol  of  the  jagged 
thunder-clouds  from  which  the  lightning  shoots.  It  has  tiiis 
meaning  in  the  mythology  of  more  than  one  nation.  This 
explains  why  it  is  expressly  said  that  Samson  threw  awa}'  his 
weapon  after  the  victory,  and  that  a  spring  rose  from  the  hol- 
low of  the  jaw-bone.  When  he  has  triumphed  over  his  foes, 
the  sun-god  no  longer  uses  the  thunder-cloud  as  a  weapon,  but 
makes  the  rain  pour  out  of  it. 

In  this  story  the  sun-god  is  still  victorious  over  his  oppo- 
nents ;  but  we  shall  now  see  him  winning  his  triumphs  with 
increasing  difficulty,  until  at  last  he  falls  before  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies  and  dies. 

Once,  when  Samson  was  pajing  a  visit  to  a  woman  in  Gaza, 
his  presence  in  the  city  was  betrayed  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
the}'  detennined  to  lie  in  ambush  for  him,  and  take  him  cai>- 
tive ;  but,  as  they  did  not  suppose  he  would  go  away  before 
daybreak,  the}-  took  no  measures  to  seize  him  that  night. 
About  midnight,  behold!  Samson  rose  up,  seized  the  city- 
gates,  gate-posts,  bar  and  all,  hoisted  them  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  carried  them  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  that  lies  east 
of  liebron. 

After  this  he  fell  in  love  again  with  another  woman,  whose 
name  was  Delilah,  and  who  hved  in  the  valley  of  Sorek.  As 
soon  as  the  Philistine  piinces  heard  of  this,  they  determined 
to  take  advantage  of  his  passion,  and  promised  to  give  Deli- 
lah over  a  thousand  shekels  each  if  she  could  succeed,  by  het 
1  See  pp.  8,  9. 
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endearments,  in  coaxing  Samson  into  telling  her  the  secret 
of  his  great  strength.  The  traitress  undertook  the  task,  and 
said  to  Samson,  "  Do  tell  me  how  you  could  be  bound  so  as 
to  overcome  your  strength."  He  answered  that  nothing  but 
seven  cords,  twisted  of  fresh,  undried  cat-gut,  could  hold  him 
fast.  These  she  got,  and  bound  him  with  them  as  he  slept ; 
but  hardly  had  she  cried,  '^  Samson  !  the  Philistines  ! "  when 
he  snapped  them  as  one  would  snap  a  thread  scorched  by  the 
fire.  His  secret  was  evidently  still  his  own.  But  the  faithless 
woman  persevered.  "You  have  deceived  me,"  she  said, 
"and  only  told  me  a  set  of  lies.  How  can  3*ou  really  be 
bound  fast?"  "  With  seven  new  ropes  that  have  never  been 
used  before,"  he  answered ;  but  a  second  failure  showed  that 
Delilah  had  still  failed  to  learn  the  truth.  Teased  for  his 
secret  a  third  time,  he  told  her  that  she  must  weave  in  the 
seven  locks  of  his  hair  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  pin  them  to 
the  wall,'  and  that  he  should  then  be  no  stronger  than  an  ordi- 
nar}'  man.  She  followed  his  directions ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
awoke  him  with  the  cry  of  danger,  "  Samson !  the  Philistines 
are  coming ! "  he  plucked  the  pin  and  all  that  it  held  right  out 
of  the  waU.  And  yet,  in  mentioning  the  locks  of  his  hair, 
he  had  come  nearer  the  truth  than  before.  Delilah  went  on 
teasing  him,  day  and  night,  to  tell  her  the  truth,  till  at  last 
he  was  so  worried  that  he  told  her  all.  **1  have  been  a 
Nazarite  of  God,"  he  said,  '*  ever  since  my  birth ;  and  my 
head  has  never  been  touched  by  a  razor.  If  my  locks  were 
shorn  my  strength  would  desert  me,  and  I  should  be  like  an 
ordinary  man."  Delilah  saw  that  he  had  told  her  all  the 
truth  this  time ;  so  she  sent  for  the  Philistine  princes,  and 
they  came  at  once,  bringing  the  bribe  with  them.  Then 
Delilah  sent  Samson  to  sleep,  with  his  head  resting  on  hei 
lap,  and  called  a  man  to  cut  off  the  seven  locks  of  his  hair. 
Then  his  strength  did  really  leave  him,  as  he  was  soon  to 
learn.  When  she  roused  him  again  with  the  same  crj^  "  The 
Philistines,  Samson  ! "  he  sprang  up,  as  if  to  break  his  bonds, 
but  felt  at  once  that  Yahweh  had  deserted  him,  and  that  his 
strength  was  gone.  Then  the  Philistines  laid  hands  on  him, 
put  out  his  eyes,  and  carried  him  off  to  Gaza,  where  they 
threw  two  brazen  chains  upon  him,  and  made  him  grind  in 
the  mill. 

Meanwhile  his  hair  began  to  grow  again.  After  a  time  the 
Philistine  princes  assembled  to  hold  a  great  sacrifice  and  feast 
in  honor  of  their  god  Dagon.     "  Our  god  has  put  Samson. 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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our  enemj',  into  our  power/'  they  shouted  in  triumph ;  and 
when  the  people  saw  him  the}*  took  up  the  cry  and  praise/* 
the  god  who  had  broken  the  strength  of  the  warrior  who 
had  laid  waste  their  land  and  destroyed  their  countiymen. 
*'  Come  !  "  they  cried  in  glee  ;  "  Samson  shall  show  us  some 
tumbling !  "  JSamson  submitted,  and  was  placed  between  the 
two  chief  pillars  of  the  temple  by  which  the  whole  block  was 
supiK)rted.  Then  he  asked  the  boy  who  led  him  to  allow  him 
to  lean  against  these  pillars  for  a  moment.  The  whole  place 
was  crowded  with  people,  including  all  the  princes  of  the  land. 
On  the  roof  alone  three  thousand  men  and  women  were  assem- 
bled, and  all  were  intent  on  Samson's  feats.  Leaning  upon 
the  pillars,  he  pra3'ed  to  Yahweh,  ''O  Lord!  look  upon  me, 
and  give  me  back  my  former  strength  this  once,  that  1  may 
avenge  myself  on  the  Philistines  for  the  loss  of  ni}'  ej-es." 
With  this  prayer  in  his  heart,  he  embraced  the  two  pillars 
upon  which  the  building  rested,  one  with  his  right  ai*m  and 
the  other  with  his  left,  and  bowing  himself  together  with  all 
his  strength,  he  cried,  ^'Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines!" 
The  temple  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  crushed  all  who  were 
within  it.  So  Samson's  death  brought  heavier  losses  on  the 
Philistines  than  all  the  exploits  of  his  life  had  done.  Then 
his  relatives  came  and  buried  him  in  the  grave  of  his  father 
Manoah,  between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol.  He  had  judged  Israel 
twenty  years. 

The  myth  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  tliis  story  is  a 
description  of  the  sun's  course  during  the  six  winter  months. 
The  god  is  gradually  encompassed  by  his  enemies,  mist  and 
darkness.  At  first  he  easily  maintains  his  freedom,  and  gives 
glorious  proofs  of  his  strength  ;  but  the  fetters  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  until  at  last  he  is  robbed  of  his  crown  of  rays, 
and  loses  all  his  power  and  glor3\  Such  is  the  sun  in  winter. 
But  he  has  not  lost  his  splendor  for  ever.  Gradually  his 
strength  returns,  at  last  he  reappears;  and  though  he  still 
seems  to  allow  himself  to  be  mocked,  3'et  the  power  of  aveng- 
ing himself  has  returned,  and  in  the  end  he  trimnphs  oyer  his 
enemies  once  more.  This  final  victory  is  represented  by  the 
scene  in  the  temple  of  Dagon.  But  here  the  ancient  myth 
appears  to  have  been  superseded  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
conceptions  of  the  narrator,  who  has  recast  it.  It  is  he  who 
makes  Samson  the  Philistine-slaj-er,  and  represents  him  as 
praying  to  Yahweh,  while  his  enemies  call  upon  Dagon.  The 
death  of  the  sun-god,  and  his  burial  at  the  very  place  A'om 
which  he  began  his  course  arc  features  common  to  all  solar 
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m3'ths.  Thej  are  explained  by  the  belief  that  the  sun  lived 
and  ruled  for  one  year,  after  whicti  he  descended  to  the  nether 
world  and  was  succeeded  by  the  next  year's  sun. 

How  strange  is  the  world  of  ideas  and  feelings  to  which 
such  a  myth  transports  us  !  The  ancients  saw  the  luiid  thun- 
der clouds^  from  which  the  lightning  darted,  and  perhaps 
wrapped  the  corn  or  the  olive  gardens  in  flames ;  and  not  con- 
t4?nt  with  comparing  these  clouds  to  jackals,  with  flaming 
lorches  hanging  between  their  tails,  the}'  went  on  to  consider 
what  it  could  be  that  caused  the  sun-god's  wrath.  They 
could  only  attiibute  it  to  the  fact  that  when  he  had  i-eached 
the  highest  point  of  his  course  in  the  heaveus  he  had  to  de- 
scend again.  •  Genuine  scientific  oUsei-vation  was  thus  grafted 
upon  a  childUke  form  of  I'eligiou  and  a  poetical  view  of 
Nature. 

This  world  of  solar  mj'ths  is  gone.  In  fact,  it  had  already 
lost  half  its  reality  when  priests,  who  knew  something  of 
science,  brought  the  popular  myths  \nU)  connection  with  what 
they  knew  of  astronomy,  and  worked  them  up  into  these  elabo- 
rate forms.  Gradually  even  the  most  uneducated  lost  all 
sympathy  with  them.  Observation  and  reflection  banished 
them.  The  posterity  of  those  who  invented  the  solar  myths 
could  no  longer  understand  them.  They  had  no  longer  any 
sympathy  with  the  struggling  and  dying  sun-god.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  did  feel  an  interest  in  struggling  uien  —  in 
heroes  who  slew  iheir  enemies  and  laid  waste  their  lands. 
The  beaming  sun-god,  who  hurled  the  lightning,  became  the 
savage  warrior,  Samson,  the  sla^^er  of  the  Philistines,  whose 
strength  lay  in  his  hair. 

This  marks  a  certain  progress,  for  man  is  a  nobler  creature 
than  an3thing  else  the  world  can  show,  and  the  passions  of 
man  belong  to  a  higher  oi-der  of  things  than  the  raging  of  the 
l>owers  of  Nature ;  3'et  those  who  first  recast  these  ancient 
myths  had  but  a  low  ideal  of  heroic  life  themselves.  Thei'c  is 
nothing  noble  in  the  Samson  of  their  legends.  They  are  con- 
tent to  make  him  rude,  vengeful,  and  unjust ;  and  he  dies  with 
a  praj-er  for  vengeance  on  his  lips  because  he  had  lost  his 
eyes.  His  only  title  to  admiration  is  that  he  was  physically 
strong,  and  that  he  slew  the  enemies  of  Israel.  Just  as  a  bold 
and  successful  hunter  was  exalted  above  all  men,  and  honored 
as  '*  a  hunter  before  Yahweh's  face  "  Mn  a  land  swarming  with 
beasts  of  prey,  so  when  Israel  was  struggling  for  lile  and  death 
to  hold  its  own  against  its  foes,  a  hero  who  gained  victories 
1  See  pp.  85,  86. 
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over  them  was  hailed  as  a  messenger  of  Yahweh,  without 
much  reference  to  his  moral  character. 

Somewhat  higher  ground  was  taken  b}'  the  writer  who 
fitted  the  legend  of  Samson,  almost  without  alteration,  into 
the  series  of  stories  about  the  judges,  and  made  the  savage 
8la3'er  of  the  Philistines  into  one  of  Israel's  rulers.  He  rep- 
I'esented  Israel's  misfortunes  as  the  result  of  sin,  and  gave 
the  deliverer  at  least  the  name  of  a  Judge  —  though  he  never 
makes  him  act  as  one;  and  this  alone  is  enough  to  show 
that  he  could  appreciate  something  more  than  unbridled 
vioU  nee  and  unconquerable  strength,  that  he  attached  some 
importance  to  moral  qualities. 

It  has  sometimes  been  lamented  that  the  age  of  m}'th8  is 
gone,  that  we  can  no  longer  picture  Nature  instinct  with  life, 
as  she  appeared  to  the  ancients.  For  us,  it  is  said,  she  has 
ceased  to  be  divine.  It  is  but  an  idle  complaint.  There  is 
a  fairer  world  than  that  of  material  nature.  There  is  a  fki 
more  fascinating  spectacle  than  the  thunder-storm  and  the 
succession  of  the  seasons.  The  human  heart  reveals  a  fairer 
world,  and  the  strife  of  human  passions  a  scene  of  grander 
interest.  In  the  days  of  the  ancient  myths  men  had  no  eyes 
for  these  nobler  things ;  it  was  only  later  that  they  learned 
to  understand  them.  We  see  God  now  less  in  the  sun  and 
moon,  in  the  thunder-storm  and  hurricane,  or  the  changing 
seasons  of  the  year,  than  in  all  that  is  pure  and  virtuous  in 
the  human  breast,  in  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  of  duty 
over  inclination.  Surely  this  latter  faith  bears  richer  fruit  in 
our  lives  and  brings  us  sweeter  comfort  in  our  sorrows. 


Chapter  XXI. 

RUTH  THE  M0ABITES8. 

Thb  Book  of  Ruth. 

THIS  oook,  which  appears  in  our  Bibles  as  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  book  of  Judges,  is  really  an  independent 
work  by  a  different  author.  It  was  certainly  written  long  after 
the  period  of  the  judges,  into  which  it  transports  us,  nay  even 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  as  late  as  in  the  time  of 
Ezra.     The  writer's  main  object  is  evident  enough.    He  wishes 
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to  tell  us  Homething  of  David's  ancestry,  and  obviously  intends 
to  show  honor  to  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  rather 
than  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  We  shall  speak  of  the  cir- 
eumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  his  work,  when  we  treat  of 
the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  As  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  sources  from  which  the  writer  drew  his  materials,  we 
cannot  tell  how  far  the  particulars  of  what  he  relates  are  his- 
torical ;  but  the  main  fact  that  David  was  partly  of  Moabite 
extraction  is  indirectly  confirmed  elsewhere,^  and  is  most 
likely  true.  But  whatever  may  be  its  historical  value,  the 
picture  sketched  in  the  book  of  Ruth  contrasts  sweetly  with 
all  the  rude  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence  which  fill  the 
writings  that  treat  of  the  ancient  history  of  Israel.  It  shows 
as  that  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites  were  open  to  the  gentler 
virtues  of  domestic  life,  and  to  the  beauty  of  pure  affection. 
The  manners  to  which  this  work  introduces  us  are  pure; 
and  even  where  our  sense  of  propriety  is  startled  by  a  touch 
which  jars  against  our  customary  notions,  yet  the  laws  of 
morality  are  never  disregarded. 

We  must  begin  with  a  special  explanation  of  a  certain 
custom  of  the  ancient  Israelites ;  for  without  a  knowledge  of 
it  the  story  cannot  be  understood.  It  is  the  so-called  lemrate 
marriage^  or  ^^  marriage  with  a  brother-in-law,"*  and  the 
redemption  of  deceased  relatives'  former  property,  which 
appears  to  have  been  connected  with  it.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  explain  all  the  allusions  in  the  story  of  Ruth  which 
hinge  upon  this  custom,  but  certain  indications  contained 
in  other  Israelite  writings  give  us  at  least  some  light. 

A  law  dating  from  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity,'  enjoins  the  levirate  marriage  in  the  following 
words :  "  When  two  brothers  live  together  and  one  of  them 
dies  without  a  son,  leaving  a  widow  behind  him,  she  must 
not  marry  a  stranger,  but  must  become  the  wife  of  her 
brother-in-law.  Should  this  marriage  be  blessed  with  chil- 
dren, then  the  eldest  of  them  is  to  be  considered  the  son 
of  the  first  husband,  so  that  his  name  may  not  perish. 
Should  the  brother  be  unwilling  to  perform  his  duty,  then 
the  widow  may  complain  to  the  elders  of  the  place,  and 
if,  in  their  presence,  he  still  persist  in  his  refusal,  she  must 
draw  off  his  shoe  and  spit  in  his  face,  with  the  words  of 
infamy,  ^  Thus  be  it  done  to  the  man  who  refuses  to  pre- 
serve his  brother's  family.'     And  ever  after  his  house  shall 

1  1  Samiiel  xxii  3,  4.        ^  from  the  Latin  Uvir^  "a  brother-in-law.  * 
*  Denteronomy  xxt.  fr-10. 
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bear  the  nick-name  *  House  of  the  bare-foot.' "  To  under- 
stand these  regulations  we  must  remember  that  the  Israel- 
ite laws  almost  always  differed  widely  from  those  of  modem 
l>coples,  in  not  defining  with  any  accuracy  the  matters  of 
which  they  treated,  or  even  attempting  to  provide  for  all 
possible  cases.  Thus  the  law  we  have  Just  quoted  admits  of 
man}'  different  interpretations,  and  leaves  a  host  of  questions 
unanswered.  For  instance,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
"  living  together"?  Does  it  mean  in  the  "  same  house,"  or, 
'^  with  their  lands  adjoining"?  Might  the  widow  refuse  to 
marry  her  brother-in-law  ?  It  is  assumed  that  the  latter  was 
unmarried,  for  it  was  only  the  first  child,  or  the  first  son,  that 
was  to  be  considered  the  ofi'spring  of  the  fbrmer  marriage  and 
the  first  husband's  heir,  while  the  woman's  other  children  were 
to  belong  to  her  second  husband.  But  suppose  the  surviving 
brother  had  a  wife  and  children  already?  Must  he  take  the 
widow  as  well  ?  Or  might  he  then  decline  to  do  so  ?  If  so, 
did  the  duty  pass  on  to  a  younger  brother?  We  could  add 
man}'  more  questions  of  the  same  kind,  none  of  which  are 
answered  in  the  text.  Like  most  other  Israelite  laws,  it  was 
more  a  description  of  what  tlie  writer  thought  desirable  in 
certain  cases  than  a  regular  ordinance  b}'  the  letter  of  which 
the  Judges  were  l)ound.  It  points  to  a  usage  of  the  Israelites 
that  was  sustained  not  so  much  by  written  laws  as  by  the 
power  of  public  opinion  and  the  perception  of  what  was  de- 
sirable and  right.  It  was,  therefore,  more  carefully  observed 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  custom  rested  on  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  only  a  misfortune  but  a  disgrace  to  die 
without  children.  One  of  the  most  awf\d  threatH  conceivable 
was  that  a  man's  name  should  be  rooted  out.  Thus  if  a  male- 
factor was  executed  it  was  felt  as  a  terrible  aggiavation  of  his 
punishment  to  kill  his  children  too.  So  if  any  one  died  child- 
less, it  was  considered  the  duty  of  his  brothers,  and  after 
them  of  his  other  near  relatives,  to  prevent  his  widow  from 
marrjing  into  another  house,  and  to  continue  the  family  of 
their  lost  relative  if  the}*  possibly  could ;  and  the  ver}-  com- 
mon practice  of  i^lygam}'  made  it  comparatively  easy  to  do 
so.  The  law  of  which  we  have  Just  spoken  deals  with  an  ob- 
vious case,  that  of  an  immarried  hmther  living  in  the  same 
house  as  the  deceased  ;  but  no  doubt  some  were  more  con- 
scientious than  others  in  this  mutter,  as  the  book  of  Ruth 
itself  will  show  us. 

In  the  little  city  of  Bethlehem,  in  Judab,  there  hved,  in 
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the  time  of  the  judges,  the  family  of  Elimelech,  whose  wife, 
Naomi,  had  presented  him  with  two  sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion. 
Things  went  so  badly  with  him  that,  when  the  land  was  visited 
with  famine,  he  could  no  longer  gain  bread  for  his  family  in 
Bethlehem.  So  he  removed  to  the  land  of  the  Moabites, 
where,  soon  afterwards,  he  died.  His  widow  went  on  living 
there  with  her  two  sons,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  both 
of  them  married  wives  belonging  to  the  country.  One  was 
called  Oipah,  and  the  other  Ruth.  So  Naomi  had  almost  be- 
come a  Moabitess,  and  yet  her  heart 'still  clung  to  her  father- 
land. When  she  had  been  ten  years  in  Moab,  she  lost  her 
two  sons,  and  was  left  alone  with  her  daughters-in-law,  both 
of  whom  were  childless.  Now,  when  she  heard  that  Yahweh 
had  remembered  his  people  once  more,  and  had  given  them 
bread,  she  so  longed  for  her  old  home  that,  before  long,  she 
and  her  daughters  started  on  their  way  for  Judah. 

Alas  for  Naomi !  How  sadly  she  left  the  land  in  which  she 
had  sojourned  as  a  stranger !  What  treasures  she  had  buried 
there  !  And  jet  she  had  one  great  comfort  left  in  her  children- 
in-law.  Not  only  had  she  witnessed  the  happiness  which  they 
had  both  of  them  given  to  her  sons,  during  their  married  life, 
hut  they  had  shown  themselves  full  of  atfoction  for  her,  the 
ntflicted  mother,  after  the  death  of  their  husbands.  They 
were  like  her  own  daughters  to  her.  But  now  the  question 
rose  in  her  breast,  whether  she  had  any  right  to  take  selfish 
a<l vantage  of  their  love?  Had  she  any  right  to  take  them 
with  her  into  a  foreign  land  ?  What  would  become  of  them, 
3oung  as  they  were,  when  she  was  dead ?  Thinking  over  all 
this,  as  she  went  on  her  way,  she  turned  at  last  to  her  daughters- 
in-law,  and  said,  "  Turn  back,  each  of  you  to  her  mother's 
home  !  Ma}'  Yahweh  i*eward  you  for  the  goodness  3'ou  have 
shown  the  dead  and  me  !  May  he  bless  you  with  happy  mar- 
riages once  more  !  "  So  sapng,  she  gave  them  her  parting 
kiss,  and  bluest  into  tears.  It  cost  her  a  haiTl  stniggle  to  part 
from  the  widows  of  her  sons,  whom  she,  too,  loved  so  tenderly. 
How  lonely  *she  would  be  when  they  were  gone  !  And  Orpali 
and  Ruth,  on  their  side,  loved  her  so  dearh'  that  the}'  could 
not  bear  to  let  her  go  alone.  It  was  not  easy  to  bid  their 
homes  farewell,  and  go  to  wander  through  a  foreign  land,  an«l 
to  serve  other  gods.  By  doing  so  they  would  give  up,  with 
80  much  else,  all  hope  of  second  marriages.  For  who  woultl 
wed  a  poor  stranger  in  Judah?  An  uncertain  future,  full 
of  danger,  awaited  them.  But  yet  they  could  not  desert 
the  mother  of  their  husbands.     They  fell,   weeping,   upon 
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her  neck,  and  cried,  "We  will  go  with  you  to  your  fathei* 
land!" 

But  the  generous  contest  still  went  on,  for  Naomi  persisted. 
"No,  my  children,"  she  said;  "turn  back  again!  Why 
should  you  go  with  me?  I  have  no  sons  to  be  3^our  hus- 
bands. And  even  were  it  possible  that  sons  might  stiU  be 
born  to  me,  would  you  wait  for  them  and  refrain  for  their 
sakes  from  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  married  life  at  once  ? 
No,  my  daughters,  it  must  not  be.  Join  not  your  lot  to  mine ; 
I  am  more  heavily  afflicted  than  you  are,  for  Yahweh's  hand 
is  against  me."  ^  At  last  Orpah  yielded  to  the  representations 
of  her  mother-in-law.  She  reluctantly  took  leave  of  her  and 
returned. 

But  Ruth  persisted  in  her  determination  to  accompany  her 
mother-in-law.  Naomi  appealed  in  vain  to  the  example  of 
Orpah,  and  again  reminded  her  that  she  was  bidding  farewell 
to  her  countr3'  and  her  religion.  Ruth  never  swerved  from 
her  resolve,  and  at  last  solemnly  adjured  her:  "  Entreat  me 
not  to  leave  you  or  to  return  to  my  own  people ;  for  where 
you  go,  there  will  I  go  with  you  ;  where  the  night  finds  j-ou, 
there  will  I  be  also ;  your  people  is  my  people  ;  your  god  my 
god ;  where  you  die  there  will  1  die,  and  there  be  buried. 
Nought  but  death  nhall  pait  us.  I  swear  it  by  Yahweh,  and 
may  he  punish  me  if  1  break  ray  oath !  "  This  put  an  end  to 
all  further  opposition. 

So  the  mother  and  daughter-in-law  pursued  their  joume}' 
till  they  came  to  Bethlehem,  where  Naomi's  arrival  created  no 
little  interest,  for  she  was  still  well  remembered  there.  "  la 
that  Naomi?"  they  asked,  rejoicing  in  her  return,  and  pitting 
her  depressed  appearance.  "  Alas  I  "  she  answered,  in  sad- 
ness of  heart,  "  call  me  not  Naomi  (or  loveliness).  But  call 
me  Mara  (or  bitterness) ,  for  the  Mighty  One  has  made  my  lot 
bitter.  Rich  in  a  husband  and  two  sons  I  went  out,  and  Yah- 
weh has  bix)ught  me  back  bereft  of  all.  I  am  no  longer  Naomi. 
For  Yahweh  has  bowed  me  down  ;  the  Mighty  One  has  afflicted 
me." 

So  Naomi  was  once  more  in  her  native  place.  But  what 
was  she  to  do?  Beg  assistance  from  her  relatives?  Alas! 
poverty  makes  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  it  so  timid  and 
abashed,  and  there  were  so  many  people  asking  help !  And 
yet  something  must  be  done.  Luckily  for  her  she  found  a  tme 
support  in  Ruth.  It  was  love  of  her  mother-in-law  that  had 
brought  her  to  Bethlehem,  and  now  she  would  toil  to  support 
^  After  an  amended  Tenion. 
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her.  No  work  was  too  humble  or  too  haixl  for  her.  She  was 
ready  for  anything  that  came  to  hand.  It  was  just  the  time 
of  barley  harvest  when  she  came  to  Bethlehem  with  her 
mother-in-law,  why  should  not  she  go  and  glean  after  the 
reapers  ?  True  enough  the  bread  she  earned  in  this  way  would 
be  hardly  won  and  scanty.  It  was  wearj-  work  to  spend  the 
whole  day  in  the  open  field,  under  a  burning  sun,  parched 
with  thii*st  and  constantly  stooping,  following  at  a  distance 
the  reapers  and  the  girls  that  bound  up  the  sheaves,  and  all 
for  a  few  scattered  ears  that  had  been  left  unbound  and  would 
therefore  have  been  lost.  And  then  a  poor  solitary  woman  is 
so  little  thought  of,  and  cannot  reckon  upon  gentle  treatment. 
Many  of  the  owners  would  not  have  the  poor  gleaners  on  their 
fields,  and  the  laborers  were  sometimes  very  rough  to  theni. 
No  doubt  they  oft«n  brought  it  upon  themselves  by  annoying 
the  reapers  and  binders,  and  the  temptation  was  great  to  come 
a  few  steps  nearer  the  sheaves  than  was  allowed  ;  it  was  such 
slow  work  to  pick  the  com  up  ear  by  ear,  the  sheaves  were 
close  by,  and  a  few  handfuls  plucked  from  them  brought  more 
than  a  whole  day's  toil.  It  was  with  timid  steps  that  Ruth 
approached  the  field  ;  but  her  love  for  her  mother-in-law  gave 
her  strength. 

She  could  not  have  wished  for  better  fortune.  The  field  to 
which  she  went  happened  to  belong  to  a  rich  relation  of  Elim- 
elech,  whose  name  was  Boaz.  Ruth  was  not  aware  of  this. 
It  was  quite  by  accident  that  she  went  to  this  particular  field 
early  in  the  morning.  She  asked  the  reapers*  leave  to  glean, 
and  they  recognized  the  Moabitess  and  gave  her  permission. 
Then  she  gave  herself  no  rest,  but  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
reapers  by  her  patient  diligence .  Before  the  day  was  half  gone , 
when  ever}'  one  was  in  full  work,  the  owner  came  to  see  how 
things  were  going  on.  "  Yahweh  be  with  you  !  "  said  he,  as 
he  greeted  his  people;  and  they  answered,  '^Yahweh  bless 
you  !  "  As  Boaz  was  looking  round  to  see  what  his  laborers 
had  done  and  what  was  still  left  to  do,  his  eye  fell  upon  Ruth. 
He  felt  interested  in  the  young  woman,  for  she  was  so  busity 
employed,  kept  such  a  modest  distance,  and  looked  so  respect- 
able. He  asked  his  bailifT  who  she  was,  and  he  was  able  to 
inform  him.  "Wh}',"  said  he,  "it  is  Ruth,  the  Moabitess, 
who  came  here  with  Naomi,  out  of  Moab.  She  asked  leave  to 
glean  in  the  field,  and  has  been  working  all  day  long.  She 
wiU  not  be  at  home  much  to-day,  I  fancy ! "  * 

Boaz  had  heard  of  her  self-sacrifice,  and  greatly  admired 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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her  faithful  affection  ;  so  he  went  up  to  speak  to  her.  "  Listen, 
my  child,"  he  said,  in  a  friendly  and  encouraging  voice,  '*  be 
sure  30U  go  to  no  other  fields  to  glean,  but  keep  to  my  land, 
and  stay  near  my  work- women.  I  have  told  my  people  not 
to  annoy  you  in  any  wa}'.  When  you  are  thirsty  go  to  the 
pitchers,  and  drink  the  water  that  my  seiTants  have  drawn." 
Addressed  so  kindly  by  a  citizen,  whose  wealth  and  3'earB 
gave  him  such  dignit}-,  the  Moabitess  made  a  deep  obeisance. 
*'  Sir,"  she  answered,  "  I  am  but  a  stranger.  How  comes  it 
that  you  show  me  such  kindness?"  ^^  Because,"  said  Boaz, 
warmly,  "  I  have  heard  of  all  that  you  have  done  for  your 
mother-in-law  since  the  death  of  your  husband  ;  how  ^-ou  have 
left  your  parents  and  the  land  of  your  birth,  and  have  come  to 
a  people  you  do  not  know.  May  Yahweh  reward  you !  May 
he,  the  god  of  Israel,  under  whose  wings  you  have  come  to 
dwell,  reward  you  as  you  have  deserved  !  "  Abashed  at  his 
praise,  and  delighted  to  have  a  friend  in  the  foreign  land  so 
soon,  Ruth  bowed  again,  and  stammered :  '^  I  am  glad  I  have 
found  grace  in  3'our  eyes,  for  3'ou  comfort  me,  and  3'our  words 
have  done  me  good  ;  your  kindness  is  too  great,  for  I  am  less 
than  one  of  your  servants  !  " 

Encom-aged  by  this  interview,  Ruth  went  on  industriously 
gleaning.  When  it  was  time  for  the  reapers  to  rest  a  little, 
and  take  their  mid-day  meal,  Boaz  sent  for  her,  and,  to  her 
great  surprise,  invited  her  to  join  them.  She  gladly  made  use 
of  his  permission,  and  \&y  down  to  eat  >vith  the  others.  Boaz 
did  not  dole  out  a  pittance  to  her,  as  in  charity,  but  treated 
her  as  one  of  his  own  servants ;  nay,  even  more  bountifully 
than  that,  for  she  was  not  onl3'.able  to  satisfy  herself  with 
toasted  barley-bread  soaked  in  vinegar,  but  had  some  to  spare 
for  Naomi.  What  laborer  there  would  grudge  it  her  I  Ami 
when  she  had  left  the  work-people,  to  begin  her  work  again, 
they  were  all  glad  to  hear  Boaz  sa}',  "  Let  her  conic  right  in 
amongst  the  sheaves,  without  disturbing  her.  She  can  bi) 
trusted.  And  you,  girls !  when  she  is  behind  you,  quietly 
drop  a  handful  of  ears  now  and  then.  She  must  find  good 
gleaning  here.     Do  3'ou  understand?" 

No  wonder  then  that  in  the  evening,  when  she  had  thrashed 
out  her  gleanings  on  the  field,  she  found  she  had  an  ephaJ^  of 
barley.  Though  Boaz  had  given  his  orders  to  the  reaping 
party  in  private,  yet  Ruth  understood  well  euough  that  she 
had  intentional  kindness  to  thank  for  the  large  amount  she 
had  gleaned.  So  she  went  home  in  high  spirits  and  showed 
her  mother-in-law  how  much  she  had  collected  and  what  she 
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had  over   from   her  mid-day   meal.      "Why,  child!"  cried 
Naomi  in  astonishment,  "  where  have  you  been  gleaning?    A 
blessing  on  the  man  who  has  showed  3'ou  this  kindness ! " 
Then  Ruth  told  her  everything  that  had  happened,  and  said 
that  the  man  upon  whose  field  she  had  been  at  work  was  called 
Boaz.     On  hearing  this  Naomi  exclaimed  in  delight :  "  Maj 
Yahweh,  the  god  who  shows  favor  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
living,  bless  him !     Listen,  my  cliild,  for  it  could  not  hav< 
fallen  out  better.     This  Boaz  is  our  relative,  and,  therefore 
one  of  our  redeemers."     "  And  he  told  me,"  continued  Ruth 
who  was  never  tired  of  repeating  her  generous  patron's  praises 
"  that  I  was  to  keep  witti  his  people  all  through  the  harvest.' 
*'  That  is  good  news  !  "  answered  her  delighted  mother-in-law. 
''  Be  sure  you  do  so,  for  you  might  meet  with  a  very  differen 
reception  in  some  other  field ! " 

Ruth  obej'cd,  and  kept  with  tlic  harvest- women  of  Boaz 
throughout  the  barlc}'  harvest  and  the  wheat  harvest  that  fol- 
lowed it,  living  all  the  time  with  her  mother-in-law.  Now  when 
the  harvest-time  was  over,  Naomi  said  to  Ruth  :  *'  My  chikl ! 
How  can  I  long  for  anything  more  than  for  your  welfare  ?  I 
am  ever  thinking  of  it.  And  now  I  have  made  a  plan  and  will 
tell  you  what  it  is.  This  Boaz,  with  whose  servants  you  are 
working,  is,  as  I  have  told  3'ou,  one  of  our  relatives.  And  I 
think  you  ought  to  take  courage  to  remind  him  of  this.  Per- 
haps he  will  redeem  my  dead  husband's  inheritance  and  many 
you.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  This  evening  the  barley  will 
be  thrashed.  Bathe  and  anoint  yourself,  and  put  on  3'our  best 
attire,  and  when  it  is  evening  go  to  the  thrashing-floor,  but  do 
not  let  Boaz  see  you  until  he  has  finished  his  meal  and  is  sure 
to  be  in  a  good  humor.  Then  go  up  to  him  and  make  your 
request,  and  he  will  tell  you  what  to  do."  Ruth  did  as  she 
was  told,  and  the  well-laid  scheme  produced  the  desired  effect. 
Boaz  was  not  in  the  least  ofiended  at  being  reminded  of  his 
duty  to  look  after  his  poor  relations,  but  commended  Ruth  for 
desiring  him,  advanced  as  he  was  in  3'ears,  as  her  husband. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  restore  the  family  to  their  former 
position,  but  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  so  until  he  had  spoken 
to  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  was  still  more  nearly  related 
to  £limelech  than  he  was  himself.  But  he  promised  Ruth  to 
go  through  with  the  matter  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mean- 
while she  must  not  be  anxious ;  every  one  in  the  citj'  knew  her 
virtue.  If  this  other  relative  did  not  wish  to  marry  her,  then 
—  as  sure  as  Yahweh  lived !  —  he  would  man*}-  her  himsijlf. 
Early  in  the  morning  Ruth  came  back  to  Naomi  with  six  meas- 
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ures  of  barley  which  Boaz  had  given  her.  Her  mother-in«* 
law  was  anxiously  waiting  for  her,  and  cried  as  soon  as  she 
drew  near,  '*  How  have  ^-ou  prospered  ?  "  The  kind  reception 
that  Ruth  had  met  and  the  present  she  brought  with  her  con- 
vinced Naomi  that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  with  good  hopes 
for  the  future,  she  advised  her  daughter-in-law  to  wait  in  pa- 
tience, and  not  to  go  to  work  in  the  fields  again  for  the  pres- 
ent. This  Boaz  was  evidently  a  m^n  who  would  not  rest  until 
he  had  earned  the  affair  to  a  successful  issue. 

She  was  right  in  her  estimate  of  him ;  for  that  very  day 
he  went  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  gate,  which  was 
the  regular  place  for  the  citizens  to  meet  each  other,  and 
transact  their  business  in.  One  was  almost  sure  to  find 
any  one  he  wished  to  speak  to  there.  So  Boaz  went  and  sat 
there  till  he  saw  the  man,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  to  Ruth, 
approaching.  Then  he  called  him,  and  giving  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  had  some  business  of  importance  with  him, 
summoned  ten  other  citizens  as  witnesses.  When  this  was 
done,  he  laid  the  matter  in  hand  before  him  thus:  ^'The 
land  that  formerly'  belonged  to  our  relative,  Elimelech,  must 
be  redeemed ;  and  I  thought  it  would  be  best  for  you  and 
me  to  talk  the  matter  over,  since  the  dutj'  rests  upon  us 
alone;  upon  yon  first,  and  then  upon  me.  What  do  3'ou 
sa}'  to  it?"  The  other  was  not  unwilling  to  do  his  duty  in 
redeeming  the  land ;  but  when  Boaz  reminded  him  that  if 
he  did  so,  he  must  also  marry  Ruth,  the  Moabitess,  so  as  to 
continue  the  famil}-  of  Elimelech,  he  drew  back,  and  gladly 
surrendered  his  rights  to  Boaz,  drawing  off  his  shoe  and 
handing  it  to  him  in  confirmation  of  the  transaction.  This 
was  formerly  the  custom  in  Israel,  when  a  sale  or  redemption 
was  effected.  It  had  the  same  meaning  as  a  shake  of  the 
hand  among  us.  Then  Boaz  said  to  the  elders,  in  the 
hearing  of  all  present,  "  Bear  witness  that  1  redeem  Elime- 
lech's  land  this  da}',  and  take  Mahlon's  widow,  Ruth,  as  my 
wife,  that  her  eldest  son  maj'  be  counted  Mahlon's,  and  that 
his  name  may  not  perish  from  our  cit}'.  You  are  my 
witnesses."  Upon  which  the  elders,  and  aU  others  who 
were  present  answered,  "  We  have  heard.  May  Yahweh 
make  this  your  wife,  as  Rachel  and  as  Leah,  who  built  up  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  I  Soon  may  your  family  in  Bethlehem 
be  great ! " 

The  marriage  was  not  long  delayed ;  and  when  Ruth  gave 
birth  to  a  son  the  women  said  to  Naomi,  ^^  Blessed  be  Yah« 
weh,  who  has  caused  a  true  redeemer  to  be  bom  for  you 
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this  day  !  May  his  name  be  famous  in  Israel ;  may  he  grow 
up  to  be  the  comfort  and  8upi)ort  of  3'our  old  age ;  for  your 
daughter-in-law  has  given  him  birth  —  she  that  is  better  than 
seven  sons  to  you ! "  Then  Naomi  took  the  child  and  laid 
it  on  her  bosom  and  became  its  nurse.  So  the  neighbors 
said,  "  Naomi  has  got  a  son !  " 

That  child  was  Obed,  the  father  of  Jesse,  the  father  of 
David. 

Surely  such  a  pious  and  affectionate  daughter-in-law  was 
worthy  of  being  King  David's  ancestress,  even  though  she 
was  a  Moabitess  by  birth. 


Chapter  XXIL 

THE  BIRTH  AND  YOUTH  OF  SAMUEL. 

1  Samuel  I.-IV. 

WE  are  graduaUj-  drawing  near  the  end  of  the  period  of 
the  judges,  and  passing  on  to  that  of  the  kings.  On 
the  border  line,  between  the  two,  stands  the  imposing  fonn 
of  Samuel,  upon  whose  history-  we  are  now  to  enter.  This 
historj',  together  with  that  of  Saul  and  David,  is  contained 
in  the  two  books  called  after  Samuel  himself.  The  Greek 
and  the  old  Latin  translations  called  them  the  first  and  second 
books  of  Kings,  while  the  two  books  thst  go  by  these  names 
with  us  were  called  the  third  and  fourth  of  Kings.  These 
are  the  names  still  used  in  the  translation  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Vuhjate^  and  are  preserved  as 
second  titles  in  our  own  "  authorized  version." 

The  degree  of  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  different 
sections  of  books  of  Samuel  varies  greatl}'.  There  is  no 
book  in  the  Bible  which  shows  so  clearly  that  its  contents 
are  not  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  Some  of  the 
elements  of  these  books  are  ancient  traditions,  which  not 
only  give  us  a  fairly  accurate  •  account  of  real  events,  but 
faithfullj'  reproduce  the  religious  ideas  of  ancient  Israel. 
Others,  on  the  contrary-,  are  simply  inventions,  which  teach 
us  more  about  the  narrators'  views  and  opinions  than  about 
the  past  history  of  their  people.  As  long  as  we  have  to 
follow  the  books  of  Samuel  as  our  chief  authorities,  we  shaU 
meet  n-ith  the  same  evidence  of  composite  authorship  with 
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which  the  examination  of  the  book  of  Genesis  has  made  ub 
familiar.  Two  conflicting  traditions  relating  to  the  same 
subject  ai*e  constantly  placed  side  by  side  in  perfect  sim- 
plicity, and  apparently  with  no  idea  that  the  one  contradicts 
the  other.  But  though  all  this  is  rather  vexatious,  3'et  it 
has  its  advantages,  for  it  shows  us  the  ideas  entertained  by 
the  Israelites  at  several  different  jiericxls. 

And  again,  as  long  as  we  arc  busy  with  the  books  of 
Samuel,  the  notes  to  indicate  that  my  translation  differs  from 
that  of  the  authorized  version  will  be  especially  frequent. 
This  is  not  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the  scholars  who 
translated  these  books,  but  by  the  condition  in  which  the 
original  Hebrew  itself  has  come  down  to  us.  In  htmdreds 
of  places  in  the  Bible  tlie  transcribers  of  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  blunders,  and  it  is 
often  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  sense  of  what  they 
have  written.  Sometimes,  too,  the  old  Jewish  scholars  have 
purposely  altered  the  text.^  80  that  even  with  the  help  of 
the  old  translations  which  have  now  and  then  followed  an 
uncomii>tcd  text,  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult,  and  not 
unfrequently  impossible,  to  make  out  how  the  text  really 
stood  originally.  In  some  books,  however,  the  text  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  much  better  condition  than  in  others ; 
but  in  no  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  text 
so  ^^  cx)rrupt,"  as  it  is  called,  as  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  In 
some  cases  not  only  letters  and  words,  but  whole  verses  have 
fallen  out. 

We  ma}'  now  examine  the  contents  of  the  opening  chapters. 

North  of  Bethel,  and  east  of  the  road  that  leads  from 
thence  to  Shcchem,  lies  the  city  of  Shiloh.^  Here  the  ark 
of  Yahweh  was  placed  aft^T  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the 
sanctuary  in  which  it  stood  was,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
honored  and  sought  above  all  others.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  period  of  the  judges,  a  chief  priest  of  the  name  of  Eli, 
with  his  sons  Ilophni  and  Phinclias,  presided  over  this  temple 
of  Yahweh  of  Armies. 

At  the  great  spring  festival  the  concourse  of  pilgrims  was 
especially  lai^e ;  and  amongst  those  who  regularlj'  attended 
it  was  a  certain  man  of  Ramathaim  or  Ramah.  His  name 
was  Elkanah,  and  he  belonged  to  the  clan  of  the  Zuphites,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  He  had  two  wives,  one  of  whom, 
Hannah,  was  childless,  while  the  other,  Peninnah,  had  borne 
him  several  sons  and  daughters.     Now,  when  Elkanah  came 
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with  all  his  household  to  join  in  celebrating  the  feast  and 
presented  his  thank-offering  to  Yahweh,  he  used  to  give  each 
member  of  his  family  a  piece  of  meat,  with  tlic  wine  and  all 
else  that  belonged  to  it,  at  the  sacrificial  meal.  So  Peninnah 
received  the  greater  part  /or  herself  and  her  children,  while 
Hannah,  who  was  quite  alone,  received  but  one  piece ;  ^  and 
though  her  husband  evidently  loved  her  better  than  he  did 
her  rival,  yet  she  could  not  be  consoled  for  her  childlessness. 
How  she  envied  Peninnah,  who  could  come  year  after  year 
to  the  saciificial  meal  proudly  surrounded  by  her  children, 
while  she  must  still  remain  alone !  It  embittered  all  her 
enjoyment  of  the  festal  journey.  More  than  once  she  was 
unable  even  to  join  in  the  sacrificial  meal,  and  sat  there 
eating  nothing.*  In  vain  did  Klkanah  endeavor  to  comfort 
her  by  whispering  affectionatel}',  ''  Why,  Hannah,  what  good 
can  come  of  weeping  and  fasting  in  this  way  ?  It  will  only 
make  you  still  more  wretched.  And  is  not  my  love  worth 
more  than  ten  sons  to  you?"  It  was  all  in  vain.  Her 
sorrow  was  too  great  for  her  to  bear. 

On  one  occasion  Hannah  could  liardl}'  restrain  herself 
till  the  meal  was  done,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  she  retired 
into  solitude.  With  a  sad  heart  she  stood  in  the  open  space 
before  the  sanctuary,  wrung  her  hands,  and  gave  free  vent  to 
her  sorrow  as  she  sobbed  her  prayer  to  Yahweh.  '*  O  Yahweh 
of  Armies ! "  she  said  to  herself,  ^' do  but  look  down  upon 
the  misery  of  thy  handmaid ;  remember  me  in  mercy,  and 
pass  me  not  by  without  a  blessing!  If  thou  givest  me  a 
son,  then  I  will  consecrate  him  to  thee  ;  he  shall  be  a  servant 
in  this  temple,  and  a  Nazarite  all  his  life." 

Now  Eli,  the  chief  priest,  was  sitting  in  his  chair  at  the 
door-post  of  the  temple,  and  tiie  passionate  gestures  by  which 
Hannah  gave  expression  to  her  grief  as  she  was  uttering  her 
vow  attracted  his  attention.  Seeing  her  lips  moving  rapidly, 
though  he  could  hear  no  sound,  he  thought  she  must  be 
drunk.  Such  a  thing  was  by  no  means  unusual  on  occasion 
of  a  sacrificial  feast ;  for  when  the  worshippers  were  '^  making 
themselves  glad  before  Yahweh's  face,"  as  it  was  called,^  the 
merriment  was  sometimes  carried  far.  But  to  such  a  man 
as  Eli  it  was  a  scandal  for  a  woman  to  be  drunk  at  the  sanc- 
tuary. "How  long  must  this  last?"  he  cried  to  Hannah. 
"  Go  away  and  sleep  till  you  are  sober ! "  Thus  rudely  in- 
terrupted in  her  prayer,  she  answered :  "  Alas !  sir,  I  am  sad 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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at  heart.  I  have  drank  no  wine  or  strong  diiuk,  bnt  wan 
ponring  out  my  heart  before  Yahweh.  Think  not  that  I  am 
a  daughter  of  Belial  (that  is,  a  good-for-nothing  creature)  ; 
for  I  did  but  speak  from  the  depth  of  mj*  sorrows."  Then 
Eli  said :  ''Go  in  peace  then,  and  Israel's  god  shall  give  you 
what  you  have  desired;"  to  which  Hannah  courteously  re- 
plied, as  she  took  her  leave,  "  May  I  hold  a  place  in  3'our 
gi*acious  memory ! "  That  prayer,  followed  at  once  by  the 
promise  which  seemed  to  come  like  an  oracle  of  God  from 
the  lips  of  the  priest,  comforted  her  so  much  that  she  was 
able  to  join  once  more  in  the  family  meals,  and  to  put  on  a 
more  cheerAil  appearance.  Earl}^  the  next  morning  Elkanah 
and  his  family  visited  the  sanctuary  again,  and  after  praying 
to  Yahweh  there  they  returned  to  Ramah. 

Twelve  months  afterwards  Elkanah  came  again  to  offer 
his  yearl}'  sacrifice,  to  fulfil  his  vows,  and  to  pay  his  tithes ; 
but  this  time  Hannah  was  not  with  him.  She  remained  at 
home  unutterably  blessed  in  the  possession  of  a  son  who  had 
been  born  to  her  a  short  time  before,  and  whom  she  had 
called  Samuel,  that  is,  "the  prayed  for."  She  would  not 
go  up  till  she  could  take  him  with  her  and  leave  him  at  the 
sanctuary,  and  he  was  still  too  young  to  dispense  with  a 
mother's  care.  "  As  soon  as  I  have  weaned  m^'  child,"  she 
said,  when  ui^ed  by  her  husband  to  accompanj'  him,  "  I  will 
take  him  to  Shiloh  and  present  him  to  Yahweh,  that  he  may 
remain  in  the  sanctuary  all  his  life."  Elkanah  acquiesced 
in  her  desire,  however  strange  it  appeared  to  him,  and  said  : 
"Do  what  you  think  best.  Staj'  at  home  till  you  have 
weaned  him.     Onl}^  fulfil  your  vow  to  Yahweh."  * 

So  when  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be  parted  from  his 
mother,  though  still  quite  young,  Hannah  brought  him  up 
to  Shiloh,  with  an  ox  three  years  old,*  an  ephuh  of  meal,  and 
a  skin  of  wine,  all  of  which  she  offered  as  a  sacrifice.  Then 
she  took  the  boy  to  Eli,  and  said,  *'  As  surely  as  thou  livest, 
I  am  the  woman  that  stood  bj-  thee  here,  prajing  to  Yahweh, 
a  few  3^ears  ago.  I  was  begging  for  this  child,  and  Yahweh 
answered  my  pra3-er.  Now  I  am  come  to  give  back  to  mj 
g  >d  what  he  has  given  me." 

Then  Hannah  broke  out  into  a  song  of  gratitude  and  joy : 

Mv  heart  leaps  for  joy  at  the  goodness  of  Yahweh, 

1  lift  up  my  head  in  his  strength, 
I  am  bold  to  rebuke  my  enemies, 

I  rejoice  in  Uie  victor^*^  that  thou  hast  gi^en  me. 
None  *'«  holy  as  Yahwelii  uor  righteous  as  he;  ^ 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
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There  is  no  rock  so  mij^h^  as  onr  god. 
Speak  not,  speak  not  proudly, 

Let  no  haughty  words  proceed  out  of  your  month  1 
For  Yahweh  is  a  god  of  marvellous  knowledge ; 

Evil  deedA  cannot  stand  before  him,i 
The  bow  of  the  mightv  is  broken, 

But  they  that  stumbled  are  girded  with  strength  ; 
Those  that  were  satisfied  with  oread  must  now  hire 
themselves  to  labor, 

And  the  hungiT  need  no  longer  till  their  own  land;  ^ 
A  childless  woman  has  seven  sons. 

While  she  that  had  many  children  pines ; 
Tahweh  kills,  and  he  makes  alive, 

He  casts  down,  and  brings  back  from  the  world  below. 
It  is  Yahweh  that  makes  men  poor  or  rirh, 

He  humbles  and  he  exalts : 
He  lifts  up  the  lowly  out  of  the  d>* jt, 

And  raises  the  poor  from  the  mire. 
He  gives  him  a  place  among  princes, 

And  sets  him  upon  a  seat  of  honor; 
For  Yahweh  established  the  pillars  of  the  earth. 

And  set  the  firm  land  upon  them. 
He  guards  the  footi^teps  of  those  he  loves, 

But  fhe  godless  are  struck  dumb,  and  are  lost  in  darkness; 

For  violence  wins  not  the  victory. 
Those  that  fight  against  Yahweh  are  smitten  with  terror, 

He  thunders  from  heaven  npon  them ; 

Yahweh  rules  over  all  the  earth. 
He  gives  might  to  his  king. 

And  exalts  the  horn  of  his  anointed. 

When  she  had  sung  these  words  and  prayed  to  Yahweh, 
Hannah  returned  with  her  husband  to  Ramah,  leaving  her 
child  behind  her  under  Eli's  care. 

So  Samuel  became  a  servant  of  the  temple,  and  was 
constantly  employed  in  work  connected  with  the  worship 
there.  But  yet  his  surroundings  were  but  ill-calculated  to 
make  him  a  true  and  earnest  man,  for  there  was  little  of  the 
spirit  of  religion  in  those  about  him.  The  sons  of  Eli  had 
no  fear  of  Yahweh,  and  they  even  laid  their  sacrilegious 
hands  upon  that  which  was  dedicated  to  Yahweh.  They 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  doing  so ;  for  when  any  one 
brought  a  beast  to  sacrifice  to  Yahweh,  only  a  small  part  of 
it,  generally  the  fat,  was  actually  burned  upon  the  altar, 
while  the  rest  served  as  a  meal  for  those  who  made  the 
sacrifice.  Now  while  the  meat  was  being  boiled,  the  servant 
of  the  priests  was  allowed  to  come  with  a  fork  and  take  out 
a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  pot.  This  was  the  priest's  due, 
which  he  could  fairly  claim  in  payment  for  his  services. 
But  Eli's  sons  sent  their  servant  to  claim  the  priest's  portion 
before  the  fat  had  been  burned,  and  demanded  that  it  should 
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be  given  them  raw  instead  of  boiled.  And  if  the  sacrifioei 
objected  on  the  ground  that  until  the  offering  had  been  made 
the  whole  beast  belonged  to  Yahweh,  the  servant  of  the 
priests  went  on  to  threaten  violence.  Thus  did  Hophni  and 
Phinehas  commit  the  grievous  sin  of  treating  the  sacrifice  of 
Yahweh  with  contempt. 

Sttch  were  the  surroundings  amongst  which  Samuel  re- 
ceived his  priestl}'  training.  But  the  piety  of  his  mother 
must  have  counteracted  these  bad  influences  to  some  extent. 
Her  heart  still  clung  to  Samuel;  and  every  3'ear,  at  the 
spring  feast,  when  Elkanah  came  with  his  family  to  Shiloh 
to  offer  his  sacrifice,  she  brought  a  new  coat  for  her  son  with 
her.  The  firet  time  the}'  came  in  this  way  Eli  pronouncec? 
a  blessing  on  Elkanah  and  his  wife,  and  said,  "  May  Yahweh 
give  3'ou  children  by  this  woman,  in  the  place  of  him  whom 
you  have  given  to  the  sanctuar}-." '  This  blessing  of  the 
priest  turned  out  to  be  an  oracle  of  God,  for  Hannah  became 
the  joj'ful  mother  of  three  more  sons  and  two  daughters, 
while  Samuel  still  remained  in  Yahweh's  temple. 

Eli*s  kind  words  to  Elkanah  are  what  we  should  expect 
from  a  good-heartod  old  man.  And  good-hearted  Eli  cer- 
tainly was,  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  what  is  sometimes  very 
wrongl}'  called  "  a  good  sort  of  fellow :  "  that  is  to  say  he  was 
weak  and  yielding.  This  appears  from  his  conduct  towaixls 
his  sons.  It  was  unquestionably  his  duty  as  chief  priest  to 
maintain  the  sanctity  of  the  offerings,  with  a  strong  hand  if 
necessary,  and  he  ought  to  have  made  his  sons  feel  his  pater- 
nal authority.  He  should  have  treated  them  with  severity, 
not  onl}'  for  their  own  sakes,  but  still  more  fbr  the  sake  of  the 
people,  for  the  conduct  of  the  priests  was  undermining  all 
their  reverence  for  I'ahweh  and  his  worahip.  He  ought  to 
have  punished,  suspended,  or  deposed  all  who  were  guilty  of 
such  sacrilege,  and  he  would  certainly  have  done  so  had  he 
honored  God  more  than  his  own  sons.  But  he  never  thought 
of  deposing  them.  When  he  was  told  of  their  doings  he  did 
indeed  reprove  them,  but  in  terms  that  were  far  too  gentle. 
*'  Wh}','*  he  said,  *'  do  3'ou  behave  so  evilly  as  I  am  told  j'ou 
do?  Na}',  m\'  sons,  these  are  ill  reports  that  I  hear  of  you. 
It  is  Yahweh  against  whom  you  sin.*  If  any  one  sins  against 
a  man,  then  the  deity  may  come  between  the  two,  and  show 
how  they  may  be  reconciled  ;  but  if  a  man  sins  against  Yahweh, 
who  shall  deliver  the  offender?"  This  exhortation,  however 
Just,  had  no  effect,  for  Hophni  and  Phinehas  gave  no  heed  to 
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thtiir  father^s  words.  It  was  clear  that  Yahweh  had  deter- 
mined to  destroy  them,  and  was  now  blinding  their  eyes,  that 
they  might  themselves  rush  upon  their  miserable  fate.  What 
a  contrast  to  the  young  Samuel,  who  was  growing  up  in  the 
enjoyment  of  high  esteem  among  his  fellow-men,  and  with  his 
God! 

£11  was  not  left  unwarned,  for  a  man  of  God  came  to  him 
and  uttered  this  terrible  rebuke :  "  I  revealed  myself,"  sa3"s 
Yahweh,  ^'  to  your  ancestors  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  I 
chose  them  and  their  sons  to  be  my  priests,  to  oflfer  sacrifices 
before  me,  to  bum  incense,  and  to  bear  the  ephod.*  Thus 
have  I  given  jou  the  dues  of  all  the  offerings  of  the  sons  of 
Israel.  Why  then  do  you  cast  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  portion 
of  the  sacrifices  which  falls  to  me,^  honoring  your  sons  more 
than  you  honor  me,  and  enriching  yourself  with  the  first 
fruits  of  all  the  gifts  of  the  Israelites?  Verily,"  says  Yahweh, 
"  though  I  have  indeed  promised  the  priesthood  to  your  family 
for  ever,  yet  now  will  I  break  the  vow,  for  I  honor  those  that 
honor  me,  but  those  that  reject  me  are  cursed.  And  lo  !  the 
time  draws  near  when  I  will  root  out  you  and  yours,  and  none 
shall  attain  to  old  age,  and  3'ou  shall  look  with  envious  eyes 
u|>on  Israel's  prosperit}'.*  And  when  yon  see  tlmt  my  altar 
never  lacks  a  priest  while  all  3'our  descendants  die  before  their 
time,  30U  will  be  filled  with  grief.  In  token  of  the  truth  of 
this  prophec3',  I  tell  3'ou  that  both  your  sons  shall  die  on  the 
same  da3'.  But  I  will  raise  up  a  faithful  priest,  after  m3'  own 
heart ;  1  will  bless  his  house,  and  he  shall  serve  me  in  my 
sanctuar3'  all  his  days,  before  the  face  of  m3'  anointed.  Then 
the  remnant  of  3'our  house  shall  come  and  bow  down  to  the 
dust  before  him  and  cry,  ^  Oh  !  give  us  in  merc3'  some  priestly 
office  to  support  our  lives.*  " 

Nor  was  Yahweh  satisfied  with  warning  Eli  once,  for  he 
chose  the  youthftil  Samuel  to  bear  a  second  message.  In 
those  days  the  spirit  of  religion  languished,  and  no  one  ever 
saw  a  vision.  But  one  night  when  Eli,  now  blind  and  feeble 
from  extreme  old  age,  lay  on  his  bed  in  the  sanetuar3'  where 
the  ark  of  Yahweh  stood,  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
lights  in  the  ttMnple  were  lit,*^  Yahweh  called  to  Samuel,  who 
was  sleeping  near,  bv  his  name.  '"1  am  here !"  answered 
the  boy,  getting  up  and  going  to  Eli  to  ask  him  wh3^  he  had 
called  him.  Eli  declared  that  lie  had  not  called  him,  and  told 
him  to  go  to  sleep  again.  But  Samuel  soon  heard  Yahweh's 
voice  again,  and  the  whole  scene  was  repeated  without  hia 
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suspecting  who  it  was  that  called  him.  But  when  he  heard 
the  voice,  and  came  to  EH  a  tliiid  time,  the  old  man  saw  that 
Yahweh  was  about  to  make  some  revelation  to  the  boy.  So 
he  said,  ^^  Samuel,  if  3'ou  hear  the  voice  again,  then  say, 
^  Speak,  Yahweh !  thy  servant  heareth.' "  A  few  momenta 
afterwards  Yahweh  came  into  the  chamber,  approached  the 
Bleeping  boy,  and  cried  as  before,  "Samuel,  Samuel!"  He 
answered  reverently  that  he  was  ready  to  listen ;  and  Yahweh 
said,  "Behold,  I  shall  soon  do  that  in  Israel  at  which  the  ears 
of  every  one  who  hears  it  will  tingle.  All  that  I  have  foretold 
to  Eli  concerning  himself  and  his  house  I  shall  bring  to  pass 
tall  soon ;  for  I  have  warned  him  that  he  and  his  remotest 
posterity  shall  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  sons.  He  him- 
self shares  their  guilt,  for  he  did  not  depose  tiiem*  when  they 
treated  the  deity  with  contempt.  Wherefore  I  have  sworn  an 
oath,  that  no  sacrifice  shall  ever  atone  for  the  sin  of  Eli's 
house."  After  receiving  this  terrible  message,  Samuel  lay 
quiet  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  get  up  and  open  the  temple 
doors.  He  naturally  shrank  from  telling  Eli  what  he  had 
heard  ;  but  when  the  old  man  not  only  questioned  him  about 
it,  but  conjured  him  to  hide  nothing  that  Yahweh  had  said  to 
him,  at  last  he  delivered  the  fearful  message.  "  Let  Yahweh 
do  what  seems  him  good,"  answered  the  poor  old  man,  more 
in  apathy  than  resignation. 

This  was  not  the  only  revelation  that  was  made  to  Samuel. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  enjov-ed  the  favor  of  Yahweh.  He 
often  appeared  to  him  in  Shiloh,  enabled  him  to  foresee  the 
future,  and  allowed  none  of  his  prophecies  to  remain  unful- 
filled. And  thus  the  report  was  graduall}'  spread  through  all 
the  land  of  Israel,  that  Samuel  was  a  prophet  of  Yahweh,  or, 
as  people  called  it  then,  a  "  seer." 

Meanwhile,  Yahweh's  threat  against  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
hastened  to  its  fulfilment.  In  those  days,  the  Israelites  and 
the  Philistines  were  constantly  at  war,  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  former  suffered  a  defeat,  in  which  four  thousand  war- 
riors fell,  at  Ephek,  in  the  north-west  of  Judah.  B3'  no  means 
disheartened,  but  burning  with  shame  at  their  humiliation,  and 
longing  for  revenge,  the  Israelites  returned  to  their  camp. 
The  leaders  held  a  council  of  war  at  once,  and  discussed  the 
question,  "  Wh}'  did  not  Yahweh  help  us  in  the  battle  with 
the  Philistines  to-day  ?  Whj'  did  he  suffer  us  to  be  defeated  ?  " 
No  one  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer ;  but  one  thing  was 
ceilain,  —  namely,  that  the  battle  must  be  renewed,  and  tiiat 
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Tahweh  must  be  induced  to  lend  more  powerftil  aid.  But  how 
were  they  to  compel  him  to  do  so?  The  ark  must  be  brought 
from  Shiloh ;  for  then  Yahweh  would  be  with  them,  and  would 
secure  them  the  victory.  The  suggestion  was  carried  out  at 
once.  The  ark  was  brought;  and,  when  the  two  priests, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  came  to  the  camp  with  it,  the  Israel- 
ites raised  such  a  mighty  shout  of  triumph,  that  the  earth 
shook  with  their  cry.     Now  they  were  sure  of  victory ! 

When  the  Philistines  learned  what  had  happened,  and  heard 
why  the  Israelites  were  so. triumphant,  they  could  not  escape 
a  certain  sense  of  fear,  for  they,  too,  thought  that  these  gods 
of  the  Hebrews  were  very  might}'.  But  they  did  not  lose 
their  courage.  "  Be  brave,"  they  cried  to  one  another,  *'  and 
quit  yourselves  like  men,  O  Philistines !  or  else  3'ou  will  be- 
come the  slaves  of  the  Hebrews  just  as  they  have  been  your 
slaves  hitherto.  Be  men ! "  They  did  indeed  fight  bravel}', 
and  now  the  Israelites  learned  that  the  presence  of  the  ark 
alone  did  not  make  them  invincible,  for  they  were  not  only 
defeated,  but  completely  scattered.  They  lost  three  thousand 
men.  The  ark  of  God  itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enem}-, 
and  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  priests  who  bore  it,  were  slain 
in  the  battle. 

The  sad  news  was  brought  to  Shiloh  by  a  Benjamite.  With 
his  clothes  rent  and  with  ashes  on  his  head,  the  ftigitive  en- 
tered the  cit}' ,  and  cries  of  woe  soon  rose  on  every  side.  The 
blind  Eli,  now  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  sat  at  the  city  gate 
in  anxious  expectation,  thinldng  of  the  fate  of  the  ark.  He 
soon  perceived  that  something  unusual  was  going  on,  and  sent 
for  the  messenger.  *'I  have  come  from  the  camp.  I  have 
escaped,"  he  answered  hesitatingly  to  the  old  man's  pressing 
questions.  "Speak  out,"  repeated  Eli,  "and  tell  me  how 
things  stand."  Alas !  he  was  prepared  for  evil  tidings,  but 
when  he  heard  the  whole  truth  it  completely  overwhelmed  him : 
"Israel  is  defeated  —  the  loss  of  life  is  heavy  —  both  your 
sons  are  slain  —  and  .  .  .  the  ark  of  God  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines!"  That  last  word  — "the  ark  is  lost!"  — 
was  too  much  for  the  faithful  servant  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Yahweh.  He  fell  backwards  from  his  seat  and  —  was  gone. 
He  had  ruled  Israel  as  a  judge  for  forty  years. 

On  this  same  da}'  of  sorrow  Eli's  daughter-in-law,  the  wife 
of  Phinehas,  brought  a  child  into  the  world  whose  birth  was 
hastened  by  the  shock  of  the  ill-news,  and  cost  his  mother  her 
life.  When  she  heard  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  she 
thought  of  the  great  blow  which  had  fallen  that  day  upon  Israel, 
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and  lier  pale  lips  iBurmured  :  ^'  Call  him  Ichabod  (or,  where  is 
the  glory  ^)^  for  Israel's  glory  is  in  the  power  of  the  foe." 

We  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon  certain  points  in 
the  narrative  just  given,  and  in  the  first  place  upon  Samuers 
extraction. 

The  stor}'  begins  by  a  perfectly  distinct  statement  that 
Samuel's  father  was  a  Zuphite  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraini.  On 
the  other  hand  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Chronicles  gives  us 
two  pedigrees,  according  to  which  he  was  a  Koliathite  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.*  These  two  accounts  of  his  origin  cannot  both 
be  true.  It  was  no  more  possible  for  iSamuel  to  1h3  both  a 
Invite  and  an  Ephraimite  by  descent  than  for  the  Levite 
Jonathan,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard, '^  to  l)elong  to  the 
tril)e  of  Judah.  These  passages  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
written  about  three  centuries  before  Christ,  show  us  how  little 
harm  people  saw,  at  that  time,  in  inventing  genealogies. 
Indeed  the  same  practice  was  still  common  at  a  much  later 
date.'  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  it  was  that  impelled  the 
chronicler  to  make  out  by  hook  or  by  crook  that  Samuel  was 
a  Levite.  The  son  of  Klkanah  had  been  a  ser\'aut  of  the 
temple,  and  had  more  than  once  ottered  sacrifices  and  per- 
formed other  priestly  functions.*  In  the  eyes  of  the  writer  of 
the  Chronicles  this  was  scandalous  to  the  last  degree,  for  in 
his  time  none  but  sons  of  Aaron  were  permitted  to  officiate  as 
])riests,  and  only  Levites  might  assist  tliein  in  the  service  of 
the  temple.  He  was  not  aware  Hint  these  regulations  were  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  but  imagined  that  they  dated  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  in  whose  name  tlie^'  were  enforctnl.  J  low 
was  it  i^ossible,  then,  that  so  pious  a  man  as  Samuel  shouhl 
transgress  these  divine  decrees?  It  could  not  Ik;.  Nor  would 
(lod  have  allowed  so  great  a  sin  to  go  unpunishinl.  Samuel, 
therefore,  nmst  have  been  a  Levite.  This  was  the  first  sU»p 
towards  the  invention  of  tiiese  pedigrees.  But  the  truth  is,  as 
we  have  obser\'ed  more  than  once  already,  that  it  was  not  till 
five  centuries  after  Samuel's  time  that  the  Ix^vites  establishcfl 
their  exclusive  right  to  the  exercise  of  priestl}'  functions,  and 
it  was  quite  a  centurj'  later  yet  before  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  Aaronites  and  the  other  Levites  were  accurately  defined 
and  the  forms  of  worship  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  new 
ideas.  In  Samuel's  time  no  one  had  the  remotest  conception 
of  any  such  laws,  and  there  was  no  religious  objection  to  any 
inlividual's  sacrificing  where  and  when  he  chose. 

1  1  Chronicles  vi.  16-28,  33  38.    2  See  pp.  379,  880. 
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From  the  consideration  of  Samuel's  extraction,  we  naturally 
go  on  to  the  account  of  what  took  place  before  his  birth. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  in  what  we  are  told  about  it  — 
that  Hannah  had  long  waited  for  the  joy  of  motherhood  before 
she  had  a  child,  and  that  she  looked  upon  the  biilih  of  her  son 
as  a  sign  that  Yahweh  had  heard  her  pra3'er8.  But  there  is 
one  feature  in  the  story  whieli  is  certainly  fictitious  —  I  mean 
the  statement  that  Hannah  called  her  child  Samuel,  ^^  because 
she  had  gained  him  from  Yahweh  by  her  prayer ; "  for  '*  Sam- 
uel "  cannot  possibly  mean  **  the  prayed  for,"  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  materials  of 
the  storj'  itself  were,  to  some  extent,  supplied  by  this  false 
deiivation  of  the  name.  Jt  seems  natural  enough  that  |)eople 
should  have  been  ready  to  believe  that  any  extraordinary  man 
had  been  long  hoped  and  waiti'd  for ; '  and  the  stories  of  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  of  Samson,  and  of  John  the 
Baptist,  together  with  many  parallel  stories  found  amongst 
o\.her  peoples,  all  show  how  readily  this  idea  occurred  to 
people's  minds. 

As  to  the  further  account  of  Samuel's  early  life,  this  much 
la  certain,  that  he  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a  seer.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  what  he  witnessed  at  the  sanctu- 
ai*y  first  roused  the  prophetic  impulse  within  him,  and  that  his 
first  prophecy  —  uttered,  it  ma}-  be,  after  man}*  a  bitter  strug- 
gle with  himBelf —  was  an  announcement  of  the  fall  of  the 
priests  of  Shiloh,  as  a  punishment  of  their  impiety.  But 
b>wever  willing  we  may  be  to  admit  the  truth  of  this,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  we  are  to  accept  the  whole  naiTative  as 
it  stands,  without  further  examination.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
possibly  do  so ;  for  the  actual  appearance  of  Yahweh  to  Sam- 
uel, the  connection  of  Hannah's  prayer  and  Kli's  promise  with 
tlie  child's  birth,^  and,  subsequently,  with  that  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  the  circumstantial  prediction  of  the  unknown 
prophet  who  first  warned  Eli,  are  all  of  them  accepted  bj-  our 
author  with  the  same  unquestioning  belief. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  contents  of 
this  anonj'mous  prophecy.  It  gives  us  the  key  to  the  writer's 
meaning,  and  so  puts  us  in  a  position  to  take  a  general  view 
of  tht  whole  narrative.  That  this  prophecy  was  written  some 
time  aflcv;  the  date  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  uttered, 
is  obvious  from  what  it  says  of  the  faithful  priest  who  was  to 
supersede  the  house  of  Eli.  This  priest  is  to  walk  "before 
the  face  of  Yahweh's  anointed ; "  ^  and  in  Hannah's  song  of 
1  See  vol.  iih  chapter  ii.  ^  1  Samuel  ii.  35. 
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praise  this  "  anointed  of  Yahweh"  appears  again.*  Tlie  ex- 
pression can  onl}'  mean  the  king  of  Israel ;  and  in  SaniueFs 
youth,  when  Israel  had  no  king,  it  would  have  had  no  meaning. 
It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  both 
Hannah's  song  of  praise  and  this  prophecy  date  from  a  time 
when  Israel  was  governed  b}'  a  king. 

To  understand  the  stoiy  rightly  it  will  be  necessary  to  antici- 
pate the  course  of  the  historj-,  and  to  describe  the  condition 
of  the  priests  of  Shiloh  under  the  first  kings  of  Israel.  Sev- 
eral descendants  of  Eli  still  appear  as  friends  of  Saul  and 
David,  but  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  had  seen  its  best.daj's 
when  the  ark  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  In  David's 
time  it  was  graduall}-  overshadowed  by  Jerusalem,  to  which 
city  the  ark  had  been  removed,  and  its  glory  faded  quite  awaj* 
when  Solomon  built  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  which  at  once 
became  the  great  national  sanctuary,  to  which  the  trilies  went 
up  on  pilgrimage.  No  grandchildren  of  Hophni  and  Phinehas, 
but  Zadok  and  his  family  were  the  priests  of  this  new  temple, 
and  any  descendant  of  Kli  who  desired  to  earn  his  bread  in 
some  priestly  capacity  was  dependent  upon  these  Zadokites. 
It  must  have  been  when  Zadok  **  walked  before  the  face  of 
Yahweh's  anointed,"  that  is  David  or  Solomon,  and  was 
blessed  as  a  '*  faithfUl  priest,"  that  this  oracle  was  really  com- 
posed, though  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  of  the  time  of 
Samuel's  3'outh.  The  writer,  who  was  a  supporter  of  Zadok, 
looked  back  upon  the  former  fame  and  influence  of  Eli's 
priestly  house,  and  strove  to  give  a  reason  for  its  fall.  As  far 
as  he  knew,  this  family'  had  served  the  altar  of  Yahweh  ever 
since  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egjpt.  Whether  this  was 
really  so  or  whether  Eli's  ancestors  had  at  least  been  con- 
nected with  the  aik  at  Shiloh  ever  since  the  conquest,  we  can 
no  longer  tell,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  previous  history  of 
the  family.  We  cannot  even  say  to  which  tribe  it  belonged. 
The  book  of  Chronicles  does  indeed  make  Ahimelech,  one  of 
Eli's  progen}^,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron ;  * 
but  this  proves  nothing,  since  the  writer  could  not  have  con- 
ceived such  a  thing  as  a  high  priest  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
house  of  Aaron.' 

It  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  what  tribe  Eli's  house  be- 
longed ;  but  the  history  of  the  fall  of  this  priestly  family  gives 
us  abundant  food  for  reflection.  Once  it  was  prosperous  and 
influential.  The  priests  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  In 
Israel  could  not  but  be  powerful ;  for  popular  assemblies  would 

1  1  Samuel  ii.  10.  '^  1  Chronicles  xxiv.  3.         <  See  p.  U2. 
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often  be  held  in  their  neighborhood,  especiall}*  at  the  time  of 
the  great  feasts,  questions  of  varied  interest  would  be  raised, 
and  divine  responses  often  asked.  In  that  time  of  confusion, 
when  as  yet  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  the  priests  at  Shiloh 
were  doubtless  looked  upon  by  many  Israelites  as  their  nat- 
ural guides  and  rulers.  But  in  the  course  of  time  all  this  was 
changed.  Shiloh  was  thrown  into  the  shade  bj'  Jerusalem, 
and  Eli's  house  by  Zadok  and  his  sons.  How  did  this  come 
to  pass  ?  The  writer  of  the  prophecy  and  of  the  whole  legend 
to  which  it  belongs  answers :  Through  the  sins  of  £li's  sons 
and  the  weakness  of  theu  father.  History  gives  other  reasons. 
The  loss  of  the  ark,  the  rise  of  David  the  judsean  to  the  throne, 
the  erection  of  the  temple  at  Zion,  —  these  are  so  man}*  causes 
of  the  fall  of  the  priests  of  Shiloh,  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  their  virtue  or  vice.  If  the}-  had  done  their  part,  let 
another  take  up  the  task !  This  is  how  the  work  of  the  world 
is  done,  and  we  can  reconcile  ourselves  to  it  easily  enough  if 
only  all  is  done  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  alas !  the  family  of 
£11  fell  ingloriously,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  b}*  its  own 
ikult.  Wealth  and  honor  had  made  it  overweening.  Its  long 
hold  of  power  had  made  it  careless  and  reckless.  It  ceased 
to  honor  the  god  whose  altar  it  ser\'cd.  It  had  long  been  the 
salt  of  Israel,  but  now  the  salt  had  lost  its  savor  and  must  be 
thrown  aside. 

What  a  striking  t3'pe  of  many  a  community  and  many  an 
institution  for  philanthropical  objects  or  the  spread  of  the 
kingdom  of  God !  They,  too,  grow  old  in  the  course  of  time. 
Their  machinery'  grows  stiff.  The  spirit  has  gone  out  of  them. 
At  last  they  are  superseded  by  others.    Let  them  go ! 

But  from  the  midst  of  these  mournful  relics  of  what  was 
once  a  spiritual  power,  new  life  spnngs  up.  Eli's  race  be- 
comes degenerate ;  but  Samuel  grows  up  in  the  midst  of  it 
and  brings  new  life  with  him,  while  Eli's  place  is  taken  by 
another.  The  corruption  of  this  or  that  family,  people,  com- 
munity, or  Church  may  delay  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom, 
but  cannot  prevent  it. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 

SAMUEL'S    WORK. 

1  Samuel  VII.  2-17. 

WE  shall  presently  see  what  became  of  the  ark,  and  how, 
after  all  kinds  of  adventures,  it  rested  for  a  time  at 
Kirjath-jearim.  Meanwhile  we  must  trj'  to  discover  the  si>e- 
cial  characteristics  of  SamneVs  work.  The  task  is  far  from 
easy,  and  if  our  object  were  simply  to  reproduce  the  substance 
of  the  Bible  stories,  we  might  almost  entirely  save  ourselves 
the  trouble  of  dealing  with  the  character  of  Samuel's  work  at 
all.  But  since  we  are  attempting  to  sketch  the  history  of 
Israel  and  its  religion  in  connection  with  these  stories,  we 
must  not  omit  to  describe  the  special  movements  due  to 
Samuel. 

When  the  ark  had  been  twenty  3'ears  at  Kirjath-jearim  the 
complaints  of  the  Israelites  under  the  heavy  3'oke  of  the  Phil- 
istines began  to  grow  louder  and  louder.  They  could  bear  it 
no  longer.  The  time  was  therefore  come  when  Samuel's  words 
might  find  a  hearing.  He  directed  his  people  to  the  only  true 
means  of  deliverance  ;  he  urged  them  to  rei>ent.  ''  Turn  with 
all  your  soul  to  Yahweh,  and  put  away  the  strange  gods  and 
Astartes  !  Give  your  whole  heart  to  Yahweh,  and  serve  him 
alone !  "  The  Israelites,  in  their  dire  necessity,  gave  ear 
to  his  reproof,  and  forsook  the  worship  of  their  Baals  and 
Astartes.  Thus  deliverance  became  possible,  and  accoi-d- 
ingly  Samuel  summoned  the  whole  people  to  Mizpeh  to  join 
with  him  in  prayer  for  Israel. 

The  sons  of  Israel  drew  together  in  great  numbers.  The 
solemn  day  arrived.  A  univei*sal  fast  was  observed.  The 
priests  poured  out  water  by  Yahweh's  altar,  and  crjing  '*  Lord  I 
we  are  lost,  even  as  water  that  is  poured  out !  **  besought  liim 
for  deliverance.  The  people  lay  down  in  sack-cloth  and  ashes, 
and  smote  their  breasts,  sighing,  ^^  We  have  sinned ! "  and 
Samuel  sat  in  judgment  over  them.  Woe  to  him  who  was 
charged  with  any  otfence  to  which  the  people's  miser}'  might 
in  some  measure  be  assigned  !  Woe  to  him  who  had  ^'  com* 
mitted  folly  in  Israel ! "  He  had  small  mercy  to  expect  from 
either  judge  or  people,  and  the  stern  sentence  was  ruthlesslj 
canied  out.     Thus  was  Israel  purified  at  Mizpeh. 
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But  the  Philistiues  had  heard  that  there  was  to  be  an  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  and  fearing  that  the  Israelites  would  rebel, 
they  had  determined  to  be  beforehand  with  them.  Their 
princes,  accordingly,  had  called  their  troops  together,  and  at 
that  very  moment  thej-  were  all  marching  upon  Mizpeh.  Con- 
sternation seizes  the  Israelites.  They  are  undone  !  Samuel 
is  besieged  with  supplications :  "  Oh,  pray  to  Yahweh  for  us, 
and  cease  not!  Our  god  must  rescue  us!  Withdraw  not 
your  help  fVom  us ! "  With  unshaken  faith  in  Yahweh's 
mighty  help  Samuel  girds  himself  to  battle  with  the  foe; 
but  it  is  not  with  spear  and  bow  that  he  enters  on  the  fight. 
All  his  hopes  are  fixed  on  Yahweh.  He  draws  up  the  Israel- 
ites in  battle  array,  and  raises  an  altar  on  the  hill.  The  Phil- 
istines draw  near.  The  sons  of  Israel  can  sec  the  glitter  of 
their  spear-heads,  they  can  hear  the  arrows  rattling  in  the 
quivers,  and  the  deafening  war-cries  that  foretell  the  fall  of 
Israel.  .  .  .  But  meanwhile  Samuel  has  sacrificed  a  sucking 
lamb ;  the  smoke  curls  upwards,  and  the  prophet  lifts  up 
his  hands  to  heaven.  "  O  Yahweh,  rescue  Israel !  Give  not 
th3'  people  into  the  hands  of  the  uncircumcised ! "  So  he 
[)rays,  and  behold !  Yahweh  answers.  A  fearftil  peal  of 
thunder  rolls  overhead.  It  is  the  voice  of  Yahweh.  The 
Philistines  stand  riveted  to  the  ground.  Another  and  an- 
other peal !  See  !  a  panic  of  God  has  come  upon  them,  and 
they  dash  against  each  other  in  conftised  and  hurried  flight, 
while  the  men  of  Israel  pursue  them. 

Well  might  Samuel  raise  a  great  stone  near  Mizpeh  when 
the  victory  was  won,  and  call  it  Eben-ezer  (or  stone  of  help)  : 
for  had  not  Yahweh  thus  far  helped  the  people?  Yes,  and 
with  no  giiidgiug  hand ;  for  the  PhiliHtines  were  so  humbled 
that  the}'  surrendered  all  the  cities  they  had  previously  taken 
from  the  Israelites,  and  even  gave  them  Gath  and  Ekron. 
It  neetl  haixlly  be  said,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  Samuel  lived 
they  did  not  show  tliemselves  upon  Israel's  territorj'  again, 
for  Yahweh's  hand  was  heavy  on  them  all  this  time.  And 
smtc  tl.ere  was  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Canaanites  also, 
it  wa6  a  time  of  general  prosperitj*. 

Samuel  was  the  recognized  judge  of  all  the  tribes.  He 
lived  in  liamah,  where  he  had  built  an  altar ;  and  many  pil- 
grims came  there  to  submit  their  dififlculties  to  his  decision. 
But,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  order  and  justice  as  eflfect- 
ually  as  possible,  he  now  and  then  made  a  journey  through  the 
surrounding  districts  and  visited  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh 
every  year. 
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We  have  already  seen,  from  more  than  one  example,  that 
the  people  reverenced  certain  sacred  stones,  and  treated  them 
Tnth  superstitious  regard  long  after  their  original  significance 
had  been  forgotten.  In  such  cases  the  advocates  of  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  Yahweh  often  declared  that  the  stones 
were  monuments  of  some  event  which  would  bring  them 
into  harmless  connection  with  the  service  of  Yahweh.*  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  therefore  that  this  was  the  case  mth 
the  "Eben-ezer"  nearMizpeh;  but  it  is  also  quite  possible 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  did  really  associate 
with  this  piece  of  rock  the  meraor}'  of  a  victory  won  by  Sam- 
uel at  the  spot.  In  any  case,  however,  the  story  of  this 
judge's  warlike  fame  is  not  only  highly  colored  but  mon- 
strously exaggerated  by  the  legend;  for  we  shall  presenth' 
see  that  in  his  days  the  Israelites  were  so  completel3'  in  the 
power  of  the  Philistines  that  they  were  compelled  to  give 
up  their  weapons,  while  all  the  smiths  were  carried  away 
out  of  the  land,  and  there  were  only  two  Israelite  warriors 
who  possessed  weapons  foiled  of  steel.  Nay !  if  a  man's 
ploughshare,  or  any  other  metal  implement,  wanted  sharp- 
ening, he  was  actuall}'  obliged  to  take  it  to  the  country  of 
the  Philistines,  and  have  it  seen  to  there. '^  It  was  David 
who  first  completely  conquered  the  Philistines  and  made 
them  powerless  against  Israel.  Our  writer  took  for  granted 
that  Samuel  had  secured  his  people  prosperity  and  success, 
and  had  triumphed  over  their  enemies ;  for  he  could  not  im- 
agine that  Yahweh  would  have  refused  to  hear  and  accept  the 
pra3*er  of  such  a  pious  man.  His  supposition  is,  however, 
contradicted  by  the  sequel  of  the  history.  For  if  Samuel  had 
really  overcome  the  Philistines,  Israel  would  never  have 
chosen  a  king.  His  attempts  to  deliver  his  people,  so  far 
from  being  successful,  completel}-  failed.  Nor  is  it  true  — 
as  we  shall  presently-  see  —  that  there  was  peace  in  his  days 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  Canaauites. 

Samuel's  great  services  did  not  consist  in  military  successes, 
but  in  what  he  accomplished  for  the  religious  life  of  his  people ; 
and  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  work  we  must  have  a  dear 
idea  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  best 
Israelites  of  his  age. 

It  was  a  time  of  general  spiritual  awakening.  The  precise 
occasion  of  the  movement  is  no  longer  known  to  us,  but  it  is 
evident  that  just  at  this  period  the  most  zealous  worshippera 

i  Comfwre  pp.  106, 176  ff.,  106;  pp.  841,  864. 
s  1  Samuel  xiii.  19--22,  after  an  amended  yenion* 
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of  Yahweh  and  champions  of  his  people  gathered  strength, 
and  made  themselves  felt  as  the}*  had  not  been  before.  The 
sanctaary  at  Shiloh  was  diligently  sought,  and  Eli,  the  chief 
priest  there,  acquired  so  much  influence  that  he  is  even  called 
a  judge.^  This  enthusiasm  was  constantlj^  stimulated  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  people  at  the  time,  for  we  must 
not  forget  that  zeal  for  Yahweh  and  zeal  for  Israel  always 
went  hand  in  hand,  and  indeed,  as  a  rule,  were  almost  iden- 
tical. It  was  becoming  clearer  and  clearer  to  the  thoughtful 
Israelites  that  the  great  question  they  had  to  decide  was  this : 
'^  Are  we  to  melt  away  and  disappear  amongst  the  Canaanites, 
or  are  we  to  maintain  our  special  Israelitish  character  based 
on  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  cost  what  it  may?"  There  was 
no  other  choice.  If  the  sons  of  Israel  went  on  in  the  path 
they  had  trodden  hitherto,  and  were  not  prepared  to  make 
any  extraordinary  effort,  then  the  customs,  the  religious 
practices,  and  the  modes  of  thought  of  Canaan  would  gain 
the  mastery,  and  Israel  would  never  attain  a  distinct  national 
existence.  Yahweh  would  graduallj'  give  place  to  some  Baal, 
or  perhaps  be  superseded  by  a  Philistine  deity,  until  at  last 
his  worship  would  only  survive  in  a  few  private  families.  If 
the  people  of  Yahweh  was  ever  to  master  the  land  of  Canaan, 
it  must  be  now  —  now  or  never ! 

This  conviction  was  gaining  ground  more  and  more  rapidly 
when  Samuel  succeeded  to  Eli's  position  and  made  his  in- 
fluence deeply  felt.  To  enable  us  to  understand  his  work  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  three  subjects  in  succession  :  The  ex- 
ercise of  his  office  as  judge,  the  foundation  of  the  schools  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  order  of  the  Nazarites. 

We  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  conjecture  in  attempt- 
ing to  form  an  idea  of  the  ^'judging  "  of  the  men  who  gave  the 
period  between  Joshua  and  Saul  its  name.  Indeed  the  name 
itself  is  very  misleading,  for  the  heroes  who  rescued  Israel 
from  its  foes  had,  as  a  rule,  ver}'  little  pf  the  character  of 
judges,  and  should  rather  receive  some  such  title  as  rulers, 
princes,  or  chieftains.^  Samuel  is  the  first  whose  activity  as 
a  judge  is  in  any  degree  known  to  us,  and  it  is  but  very  little 
we  know  even  in  this  case.  We  are  told  of  three  places 
which  he  visited  ever>'  year  in  his  capacity  as  judge.  These 
places  —  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  —  wei-e  none  of  them 
Tery  far  fh>m  his  dwelling-place  at  Ramah ;  and  though  he 
is  said  in  general  terms  to  have  judged  "  Israel,"  we  may  be 
sure  that  a  comparatively  small  area  was  the  principal  scene 

1  1  Samuel  iv.  IS.  ^  See  pp.  364,  365. 
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of  his  activity.  When  Samuel  was  still  at  Shiloh,  all  Israel, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  knew  that  Yahweh  had  chosen  him  as 
his  messenger,'  but  the  difficulties  of  travelling  were  sudi  that 
but  few  would  come  to  Ramah  from  the  outl3ing  districts  of 
the  country  to  seek  advice  from  Samuel ;  nor  would  he,  on 
his  part,  be  aware  of  what  took  place  at  a  distance  from  Ben- 
jamin's teiTitory.  But  though  his  influence  was  most  power- 
fully  felt  in  his  own  city  and  its  neighborhood,  it  doubtlesi 
spread  from  this  centre  over  the  whole  country,  especially  as 
the  Israelites  were  more  closely  united  to  each  other  in  his 
days  than  the}'  had  ever  been  before. 

We  have  no  direct  information  as  to  Samuel's  principles  of 
government  or  the  objects  he  strove  to  realize  as  a  ruler ;  but 
indirectly  we  learn  several  important  facts,  and  from  these 
again  we  may  fairly  draw  yet  further  conchisions.  We  know 
tiiat  in  the  early  part  of  his  i-eign  king  Saul  ruled  in  the  spirit 
of  Samuel,  and  we  can  therefore  ai-gue  from  the  actions  of  the 
monarch  to  the  principles  of  the  judge.  Now,  we  find  it  re- 
corded of  Saul  ^  that  he  banished  the  soothsayers  and  necro- 
mancers out  of  Israel,  and  forbade  the  practice  of  their  arts 
upon  pain  of  death.  In  the  same  spirit  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Israelite  codes  of  law  ^  ordains  with  abmpt  simplicity  : 
*'  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  We  are  safe  in  as- 
suming, therefore,  that  Samuel  persecuted  all  those  who  were 
reputed  to  be  inspired  by  a  soothsaying  spuit  or  to  have  the 
power  of  calling  up  the  dead  from  the  land  of  shadows.  It 
is  not  easy  to  tell  exactly  what  difference  there  was  supposed 
to  be  between  tiiese  soothsayers  and  a  man  like  Samuel  him- 
self, who  was  known  as  a  *'  seer."  For  he  too  was  believed 
to  have  the  power  of  gaining  infonnation  inaccessible  by  any 
natural  means,  and  even  of  revealing  the  Ibture.*  But  the 
distinction,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  still  presened  in 
the  later  legishilion.'^  It  certainly  was  not  supposed  that  while 
the  seer  or  prophet  of  Yahweh  did  really  understand  the 
future,  the  soothsayer  or  necromancer  was  an  impostor.  The 
041  oe  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  magicians  in  Egypt, 
against  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  contended.  According  to 
the  old  narrator  these  magicians  were  able  to  perfoiin  real 
miracles,"  and  in  the  same  way  the  IsraeUtes  believed  that  the 
soothsayers  foretold  the  ftiture  with  [perfect  accuracy,  and  that 
the  necromancers  actually  summoned  the  shades  from  the 

1  1  SHinuel  iii.  20.        ^  I  Samuel  xxviii.  3,  9. 

•  Exodus  xxii.  18.       «  1  Sainut;!  iii.,  ix.  6,  15  ff.,  x.  2ff.,  xv.  10  ff.,  xvi 
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world  below.^  The  difference  between  these  heathens  and 
the  pious  worshippers  of  Yahweh  depended  entirely  upon  the 
source  from  which  they  derived  their  respective  powers.  In 
the  one  case  the  power  to  foretell  the  future  was  derived  from 
Yahweh,  in  the  other  it  was  conferred  by  the  soothsaying 
spirits.  The  orthodox  Israelites  by  no  means  denied  the 
existence  of  these  spirits.  On  the  contrary  one  of  the  law- 
givers defines  a  magician  as  ^'  one  in  whom  there  is  a  sooth- 
saying spirit/'  '^  But  a  faithful  worshipper  of  Yahweh  must 
not  listen  to  them,  must  not  ^^  lust  alter  them,"  as  it  was 
caUed.'^ 

We  may  treat  these  persecutions  of  the  wizards  and 
witches  therefore  as  a  proof  of  hostility  to  heathenism  and  a 
desire  to  maintain  the  true  Israehtish  characteristics  of  the 
l^eople.  In  this  case  the}'  form  part  of  the  same  policy 
which  dictated  the  oppression  of  the  Canaanites  that  is  also 
ascribed  to  Saul.  "  In  his  zeal  for  the  sons  of  Israel,"  we 
are  told,*  he  endeavored  to  root  out  the  Gibeonites.  These 
(iilieonites  were  a  remnant  of  the  old  population ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  in  the  character  of  slaves  of  the  temple,  as 
the  writer  of  the  book  of  Joshua  makes  them,^  but  as  indi^ 
pendent  freemen.  Saul  would  certainly  have  hesitated  1o 
rob  an  Israelitish  sanctuary  of  its  servants.  The  Gibeon- 
ites evidently  formed  a  httle  Canaanite  kingdom  which  tlie 
Israelites  were  bound,  by  an  ancient  and  solemn  treaty, 
not  to  molest. '  But  their  territory'  lay  in  the  midst  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  revival  of  the 
religious  life  of  Israel,  and  it  was  therefore  a  greater  source 
of  irritation  to  the  Israelites  than  any  similar  kingdom  which 
had  survived  from  the  olden  time.  In  neglecting  the  an- 
cient treaties  with  the  Canaanites,  whom  he  oppressed  and 
in  man}'  cases  actually  put  to  death,  Saul  was  doubtless  act- 
ing in  the  spirit  of  Samuel.  Simeon  and  Levi,  as  sketched 
in  the  legend,  avenging  their  sister's  shame  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  careless  of  the  hatred  they  roused  in  tlie 
hearts  of  the  still  powerAil  Canaanites,  and  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  the  lives  of  their  relatives,'  —  these 
were  the  men  after  Samuel's  heart.  ^'Let  everything  go 
to  ruin  sooner  than  that  Israel  should  intermarr}'  with  the 
stranger,"  was  his  cry.  We  can  imagine  how,  when  he  held 
judgment,  or  had  any  other  opportunity  of  influencing  his 
countrymen,  he  fostered  the  Israelite's  feeling  of  his  national 

1  See  chapter  xxx.  p.  525.        '^  Leviticus  xx.  27.        '  Iweviiicus  zx.  6. 
«  2  Siunuel  xzi.  2.  «  See  p.  349.  a  See  pp.  396-403. 
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dignity,  stimulated  his  hatred  of  the  Canaanites,  prevented 
or  dissolved  mixed  marriages,  urged  his  hearers  to  deeds  of 
violence  against  the  Canaanites,  destroyed  their  temples,  and 
made  the  worshippers  feel  the  weight  of  his  wrath  in  wonl 
and  deed. 

We  have  assumed  that  Samuel  vindicated  tlie  slighted 
honor  of  Israel's  god,  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
people,  by  deeds  of  violence  and  even  of  bloodshed ;  and  we 
are  Justified  in  so  doing,  for  antiquity  knew  no  weapon  but 
the  sword  for  securing  the  triumph  of  truth ;  and  Yahweh 
was  a  ten-ible  fire-god,  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
insulted  unavenged,  and  who  delighted  in  ofiTerings  of  blood. 
Moreover  we  shall  see  that  on  the  few  occasions  when  Samuel 
was  in  a  position  to  act  with  severity,  he  was  invariabl}-  the 
advocate  of  sanguinary  measures.  It  was  he  who  com- 
manded Saul  to  \&y  a  whole  people  under  the  ban,  and  who 
*' hewed"  a  captive  prince  "  in  pieces  before  Yahweh "  *  with 
his  own  hand.  All  his  relations  to  Saul  mark  him  as  stem 
and  inexorable.  The  ordinances  of  Yahweh  which  he  en- 
forced were  doubtless  the  severe  and  sanguinary  customs 
which  were  already  beginning  here  and  there  to  give  place 
to  gentler  practices.  If  Samuel  could  prevent  it  no  blood- 
redeemer  should  suffer  himself  to  be  ni)peased  by  money,  and 
no  vow  should  be  broken  by  the  redemption  of  the  conse- 
crated object.  Whoever  committed  an  act  of  gross  nnchas- 
tity,  or  laid  his  hand  on  that  which  was  hoi}',  was  stoned  to 
death,  together  with  all  his  family,  that  his  name  might  be 
rooted  out  ftom  among  the  hoi}'  people  of  Yahweh. 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  Samuel  pronounced  Judgment 
and  ruled  in  Israel. 

"  What  is  now  called  a  prophet  used  former!}'  (in  Samuel's 
time)  to  be  known  as  a  seer"  This  noteworthy  assertion 
is  made  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  proph- 
ecy ;  ^  and  it  is  confirmed  by  several  other  passages,  which 
show  that  the  name  of  "seer"  was  still  in  use  even  after 
Samuel's  time.*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  was  meant  by  the  word.  It  meant  a  soothsayer ;  one 
whom  his  god  favored  from  time  to  time  with  glimpses  of 
the  Aiture,  by  dreams  or  otherwise.  We  saw  Just  now  that 
if  the  Israelite  rejected  soothsa3ing,  he  did  so  only  in  as  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  heathenism,  and  that  the  functions 

1  1  Samuel  zt.  1  ff.,  33.  >  1  Samuel  iz.  9. 

s  2  Samuel  xxiv.  11;  1  Chronicle  xxi,  9. 
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of  a  seer  of  Yahweh  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  a  heathen  wizard.  The  statement  that  a  prophet  was 
formerly  called  a  seer  seems  to  show  that  at  that  time  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  a  prophet  was  his  power  of  read- 
ing the  ftitore.  Unquestionably  the  prophets  themselves 
laid  claim  to  this  power,  and  the  Israehtes  of  every  age 
believed  that  the  difference  between  a  true  and  a  false  pro- 
phet was  simply  this:  that  the  true  prophet  drew  his  in- 
spiration from  Yahweh,  and  the  false  prophet  derived  it 
from  some  other  source.  And  yet  we  should  be  doing  the 
Israelite  prophets  great  injustice  if  we  looked  upon  their 
calling  as  no  better  than  the  practice  of  magic.  It  is  true 
that  the  prophets  usually  appeared  in  the  character  of  sooth- 
sayers, and  that  many  of  them  were  really  nothing  better. 
But  it  is  something  far  nobler  which  gives  them  their  irre- 
sistible claim  to  our  attention.  It  is  the  religious  enthusiasm 
which  in  its  several  degrees  was  common  to  them  all. 

The  word  prophet  is  from  the  Greek,  and  means  "one 
who  foretells ; "  but  the  Hebrew  word  nabi^  which  we  tran»- 
late  prophet^  has  a  different  meaning.  The  exact  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  used  of  one  in  a 
state  of  ecstasy  or  transport.  The  verb  derived  firom  i:, 
which  we  translate  '^to  prophesy,"  was  sometimes  even  used 
in  a  bad  sense  of  being  raving  mad.^  The  prophet,  then, 
was  known  by  the  ecstatic  utterances  of  an  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  attributed  to  the  inspiration  of  some  deity.  He 
was  not  always  under  this  influence,  but  only  by  fits  and 
starts,  when  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  or  rested  on 
him  as  it  was  called.  When  these  seasons  or  moments  of 
spiritual  excitement  were  over  the  prophet  was  once  more 
an  ordinary  man ;  perhaps  quite  as  calm  as  his  neighbors.^ 
Sometimes,  therefore,  when  he  wished  to  be  inspired,  but 
"  the  hand  of  his  god  was  not  upon  him,"  he  would  try  to 
bring  himself  into  the  desired  frame  of  mind  by  means  o^ 
stimulating  music' 

'  Such  phenomena  were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  ancients.  We  find  them,  for  instance,  amongst  the 
Canaanites,^  and  they  still  reappear  from  time  to  time  when 
men  of  low  inteUectual  development  are  seized  by  some 
religious  idea  and  give  the  rein  to  their  emotion  till  it  passes 
into  a  frenzy.  These  "  revivals  "  are  generallj-  of  a  decidedly 
morbid  character,  and  bear  little  or  no  good  fruit.     Nay, 

1  1  Samuel  xviii.  10.  3  Numbers  xi.  25. 

s  2  Kings  ill.  15.    Compare  1  Samuel  x.  5.        M  Kings  xviii.  19  fF. 
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under  the  guidance  of  ignorant  enUiusiasts,  they  liave  often 
become  t]ie  means  of  tram|>ling  down  the  truth.  In  itself, 
therefore,  the  appearance  of  these  '*  inspired "  Israelites 
proves  nothing  to  the  nation's  credit.  Baal,  too,  had  hia 
prophets.  P^er^thing  def>ends  u^jon  the  religious  tnith  which 
the  prophet  had  grasped,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  ideas  for 
which  his  enthusiasm  glowed.  We  shall  often  observe  in 
the  sequel  of  the  history  that  the  moral  tone  of  many  of  the 
Israelite  prophets  left  much  to  be  desired.  The}*  spoke  in 
Yahweh's  name,  indeed,  but  their  conception  of  Yahweh  and 
his  will  was  extremely  narrow.  Others,  however,  must  take 
rank  auiongst  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  mankind,  and  it 
was  they  who  preserved  Israel  fi\>m  destruction.  Now  this 
Israelitish  prophucy,  like  every  other  special  manifestation 
of  the  religious  life,  has  had  it«  histoiy,  its  rise,  its  glor}*,  its 
decay,  its  fall ;  and  at  present  we  have  to  consider  its  rise. 

Moses  is  called  a  prophet  more  than  once ;  ^  Deborah  also 
bears  this  name,^  and  on  several  occasions  the  historians 
bring  a  prophet  upon  the  scene  even  before  Samuel's  time.' 
But  this  (lo<»s  not  prove  that  prophecy  had  really  taken  root 
amongst  the  IsraeUtes  as  early  as  the  exodus  from  Eg3*pt ; 
it  simply  shows  that  the  prophets  recognized  spirits  kindred 
to  their  own  in  Moses  and  in  some  of  the  judges ; ' —  while  the 
prophet  who  warns  Israel  *  and  the  man  of  God  who  comes 
to'  Eli '  are  historical  fictions  to  be  classed  with  the  angel  of 
Yahweh  who  is  said  in  another  passage  to  have  exhorted  the 
people  at  Bochim.*  As  for  Moses,  we  are  expressly  told  that 
his  power  was  not  derived  from  the  fitful  inspiration  which 
specially  characterized  the  prophets.^  But  still  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  religious  phenomena  simihir  to  those  of 
prophecy  did  now  and  then  appear  even  before  Samuel.  In 
speaking,  then,  of  the  rise  of  prophec}'  in  connection  with 
his  work,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  suddenly  sprang  into 
existence  just  at  this  time,  still  less  that  Samuel  called  it 
into  existence ;  but  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  in  his  time 
and  pai*tly  through  his  influence  that  it  became  a  power  in 
Israel,  and  in  the  second  place  that  he  endeavored  to  direct 
the  spiritual  life  that  was  being  awakened  all  around  him, 
and  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

In  the  times  of  spiritual  and   political   tension  daring 

1  Deuteronomy  xviii.  16.  18,  xxxiv.  10-12,  and  elsewhere. 
3  Judges  iv.  4.  *  Numbers  xi.  16  fl, ;  Judges  vi.  8-10. 

«  Judges  Ti.  7-10.  «  1  Samuel  ii  27. 

*  Judges  ii.  1-5.  1  Numbers  xli.  6-8 
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which  the  Rons  of  Israel  looked  up  to  Samuel  as  the  seer  of 
Yahweh,  it  sometimes  happened  that  certain  zealots  of  Tah- 
weh  were  seized  by  a  religious  enthusiasm  for  which  the 
raptures  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  and  other  Canaanite  gods 
and  goddesses  served  to  some  extent  as  a  model ;  for  en- 
thusiasm is  infectious.  When  several  of  those  zealots  met 
tc^ether,  they  were  particularly  liable  to  fall  into  such 
ecstasies.  Bands  of  fanatics  would  sometimes  storm  through 
the  country  with  wild  music  and  half-frenzied  songs.  Woe 
to  the  Canaanite  who  met  them  on  their  way!  Whatever 
had  been  consecrated  to  the  religion  of  the  former  masters 
of  the  land  was  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  ''in- 
spired" band  fell  upon  it;  and  it  went  hard  with  the  Is- 
raelite whose  indifference  in  his  ()eopie's  cause  had  roused 
their  indignation.  After  a  time,  regular  companies  of  these 
young  zealots  came  to  be  formed  here  and  there.  Thus  they 
quickened  one  another's  enthusiasm,  until  their  meetings 
gradually  became  the  centres  of  the  political  and  religious 
life  of  the  people.  These  communities  are  usually  called  the 
"  schools  of  the  prophets."  There  is  no  particular  objection 
to  this  name  as  long  as  we  do  not  allow  it  to  suggest  an 
institution  in  which  young  men  were  taught  the  art  of  proph- 
esying ;  for  this  art  could  not  be  taught.  The  young  proph- 
ets all  lived  together,'-  and  the  name  of  "cloister"  would, 
therefore,  be  better  than  "  school,"  were  it  not  that  the  word 
makes  us  think  involuntarilj'  of  a  place  in  which  the  inmates 
are  compelled  to  remain.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the 
prophets,  for  they  were  entirely  free,  and  some  of  them  were 
married.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  "  school"  or  ''  cloister" 
(naioth)  we  are  not  able  to  interpret;  and  our  authorized 
version  has  simply  left  it  untranslated  in  the  only  passage  in 
which  it  occurs.'  The  cloister  there  alluded  to  is  that  in 
Ramah,  Samuel's  dwelling-place.  Samuel  himself  stood  at 
the  head  of  this  institution,  or  at  least  prophesied  amongst  its 
members.  Such  a  leader  was  called  the  ''  father,"  while  the 
disciples  were  known  as  ''sons  of  the  prophets."  Such  at 
least  was  the  custom  two  centuries  later. 

The  Nazarite  vow  is  very  properly  classed  with  the  rise 
of  prophecy*  as  an  expression  of  the  awakened'  life  of  the 
people.  In  other  respects  the  two  movements  have  little  in 
common.  A  Nazarite  of  Yahweh  (the  word  either  means  one 
eomecrafed  or  an  abstainer)  was  one  who  abstained  from  wine 

^  3  Kings  vi.  1  ff.      *  1  Samuol  xix.  18-xx.  1.     ^  Compare  Amos  ii.  11. 
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and  intoxicating  drinks,  and  ever^-thing  produced  by  the 
vine.  As  an  outward  sign  he  wore  his  hair  uncut.  We 
have  alread}^  had  instances  of  this  vow  in  the  stories  of  the 
birth  of  Samson  and  of  Samuel.  A  law  written  after  the 
captivity^  contains  certain  regulations  as  to  the  temporary 
form  of  the  Nazarite  vow.  In  addition  to  abstaining  ftx)m 
wine,  and  letting  his  hair  grow,  the  Nazarite  must  be  careful 
not  to  become  unclean  by  contact  with  a  dead  body.  If  he 
has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  his  vow  accidentally,  he 
is  told  how  he  must  expiate  his  offence,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  period  of  his  abstinence  he  must  perform  certain  cere- 
monies' and  sacrifices  which  are  accurately  defined.  This 
temporary  abstinence,  however,  is  but  a  feeble  echo  of  the 
original  vow  which  was  taken  for  life. 

We  can  easily  understand  what  it  was  that  gave  rise  to 
this  movement.  The  most  essential  feature  of  the  vow  of 
the  Nazarites  is  abstinence  from  wine.^  They  were  not  alone 
in  this  custom,  but  found  allies  in  the  Rechabites,  a  section 
of  the  Eenites.'  These  Rechabites  not  only  abstained  from 
wine,  but  refused  to  live  in  settled  homes.  This  they  did  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  their  forefather  Jonadab,^  a 
zealous  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  king 
Jehu,*  about  880  b.c.  His  motive  in  giving  this  command 
was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nazarites  in  ihe  time 
of  the  Judges.  When  the  Israelites  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
of  Egyptian  slavery  they  grew  accustomed  to  a  rough  and 
simple  style  of  life  in  the  wilderness ;  but  when  they  settled 
in  Canaan  they  came  into  contact  with  more  highly  culU* 
vated  and  luxurious  manners,  tasted  their  enjoyment,  and 
perceived  their  danger.  In  their  vow  of  abstinence  the 
Nazarites  declared  war  upon  this  luxury,  and  thus  became 
the  representatives  not  only  of  a  moral  principle,  but  of  every- 
thing in  which  the  genuine  old-fashioned  Israelite  character 
was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Canaanites. 

We  cannot  say  with  certainty  why  the  Nazarites  let  their 
hair  grow  long.  Indeed  it  is  only  a  conjecture  that  this 
order  was  instituted,  as  we  have  supposed,  at  the  dose  of  the 
period  of  the  Judges.  But  since  Samson  and  Samuel  are  the 
only  Nazarites  of  whom  we  read,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  order  fiourished  at  the  time  in  which  their  history  places 
us.  Again,  the  prophet  Amos  seems  to  connect  the  rise  of 
this  order  with  the  early  period  of  prophecy,  for  he  repn»- 

1  Numbers  vi.  1-21.  ^  Amos  ii.  12. 
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sonts  Yakweh  as  saying,^  ''  I  have  raised  up  prophets  fi'om 
3'our  sons  and  Nazarites  from  3'our  young  men.'*  Moreover 
we  should  naturally  expect  that  such  an  institution  might 
arise  during  the  period  of  religious  ferment  and  exaltation 
which  preceded  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel. 

We  have  now  collected  all  the  available  materials  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  Samuel's  work  amongst  his  people. 
We  cannot  tell  how  long  his  labors  lasted ;  for  though  we 
are  told  that  he  began  his  active  work  twenty  years  after  the 
ark  had  come  to  Kirjath-jearim,  the  statement  does  not  help 
us  much,  since  it  belongs  to  the  artificial  system  of  chro- 
nology that  makes  the  A-amework  of  *the  book  of  Judges, 
allowing  exactly  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  to  elapse 
between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  building  of  Solo- 
mon's temple.^  lYadition  represents  Samuel  as  administering 
justice,  year  by  year,  in  different  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ramah,  and  as  ruling  Israel  till  he  had  reached  extreme 
old  age.*  We  may  suppose,  therefore,  that  he  labored  for 
his  people  many  years. 

The  nature  of  his  work  may  be  shortly  summed  up  thus : 
He  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
Israelites,  and  guided  it  with  a  firm  hand.  Since  he  was 
himself  both  a  Nazarite  and  a  prophet,  he  doubtless  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  institution  of  the  prophetic  schools,  and 
urged  others  to  take  the  vow  of  the  Nazarites.  We  find  him 
cons  tan  tl}'  engaged  in  offering  sacrifices  to  Yahweh,  and 
assembling  at  the  sacrificial  meal  the  elders  of  the  places 
where  the  rites  were  performed.*  On  these  occasions  we  can 
fancy  how  his  inspiring  exhortations  would  ix>use  his  fellow 
believers  to  glorify  Yahweh  and  be  zealous  for  his  people. 
Again,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciples of  Yahweh-worship  in  the  spirit  of  Moses,  upholding 
all  that  was  genuinely  Israelitish,  and  combating  the  Canaan- 
itish  principles  and  customs. 

By  these  means  he  doubtless  hoped  to  rescue  Israel  and 
make  it  independent.  ^^  O  Israel!  If  you  turn  with  all 
your  heart  to  Yahweh,  he  will  deliver  you  from  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines!"  Such  are  the  words  put  into  Samuel's 
mouth  by  one  of  the  historians,*  and  they  doubtless  express  his 
opinions  perfectly.  Religious  reformation,  zeal  in  the  woi-sMp 
of  Yahweh,  he  thought,  was  the  only  way  to  prosperity. 

1  Aino«  ii.  11.  3  See  p.  365.  '  1  Samuel  viii.  1,  xxviii.  14 

*  1  Samuel  ix,  12  ff.,  x  8,  xi.  15,  xiii.  10.  xvi.  2  if .  &  1  Samuel  vii.  8. 
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Was  the  desired  end  obtained  in  this  way  ?  History  answers 
in  the  negative.  Unless  the  people  —  far  less  pious  than  Sam- 
uel, but  flEur  more  sensible  —  had  demanded  a  king,  Israel 
would  have  been  undone.  This  is  quite  obvious.  Though 
sin  is  a  stain  upon  the  life  of  a  people,  and  superstition 
coupled  with  immorality  sooner  or  later  brings  a  nation  to 
destruction,  yet  something  more  than  piet}*  on  the  part  of  its 
inhabitants  is  needed  to  make  a  country  rich  and  powei*ftd. 
The  deliberation  of  a  wise  statesmanship  is  indispensable,  the 
exercise  of  arts  and  sciences  most  valuable,  commerce  and 
industry  absolutely  necessai}' ;  and  the  awakening  of  fresh 
religious  lii*e,  so  far  from  necessarily  producing  all  these  things, 
may,  under  certain  eiitsumstances,  be  eminent!}'  hostile  to  them. 
For  a  people  that  follows  one-sided  principles,  proclaimed  in 
the  name  of  God,  will  often  endanger  and  even  throw  aw^^  its 
own  prosperity.  The  history'  of  Israel  fbrmshcs  man}'  striking 
examples  of  this  very  fact. 

Samuel  was  on  the  high-road  towards  compassing  his  peo- 
ple's ruin.  '^  There  wus  peace  in  his  days  between  Israel  and 
the  Amorites,"  says  our  narrator.^  The  statement  is  as  fai* 
from  the  truth  as  the  same  author's  account  of  the  humiliation 
of  the  Philistines  by  his  hero.  Samuel  was  not  the  man  to 
be  at  peace  with  the  Amorites  or  any  other  Cauaanitcs.  He 
strove  tooth  and  nail  to  root  out  everything  Canaanitish,  cost 
what  it  might.  It  was  just  bticause  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
naan were  thus  at  daggers  drawn  with  each  other,  that  they 
were  so  powerless  against  the  Philistiues  and  Amorites. 

If  the  people  iiad  allowed  Samuel  to  pursue  his  course,  he 
would  have  brought  Israel  to  destruction.  But  it  would  have 
fallen  gloriousl}',  for  it  would  have  sacrificed  itself  to.  its  higher 
interests — to  its  religion.  Samuel  ma}' have  been  a  bad  states- 
man, but  he  was  a  noble  champion  of  religion.  He  was  one 
of  those  immovable  men  of  principle  wlio  would  involve  the 
world  in  ruin,  if  they  reigned  supreme,  because  the  rules  of 
their  religious  and  moral  S3'stems  are  incapable,  at  present, 
of  being  put  into  practice.  But  yet  these  men  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth.  For  surely  the  world  would  grow  corrupt  and 
degenerate,  and  its  statecraft  would  sink  into  a  slough  of 
commonplace,  selfish  meanness  did  not  such  men  urge  it 
forward  towards  theii*  ideals,  and  constantly  remind  it  of  the 
motives  by  which  it  ought  to  be  actuated. 
1  1  Samael  tu.  U  b. 
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Chapter  XXIV. 

HOW  SAUL  BECAME  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 

1  Samuel  Vm.-XH. 

THE  institution  of  the  monarchy  in  Israel  was  a  step  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  people  ;  nor  was  it  finallj 
accomplished  without  violent  opposition.  The  verdict  of 
posterity,  too,  was  far  from  unanimous  on  it;  and  since  the 
Israelite  historians  were  in  the  habit  of  clothing  their  opinions 
in  the  form  of  historical  narratives,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to 
Hud  different  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Saul  became 
king.  These  accounts  contradict  each  other  throughout,  and 
hi  many  i-espects  the  one  breathes  quite  a  different  spirit  from 
the  other ;  but  yet  they  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the  section  of 
the  firet  book  of  Samuel  referred  to  at  the  head  of  the  chapter. 
We  will  consult  the  oldest  tradition  first.*   It  runs  as  follows  : 

In  the  da3'S  of  Samuel  there  lived  a  certain  valiant  Benja- 
mite  whose  name  was  Kish.  His  son  Saul  was  a  goodly  man. 
in  stature  he  was  a  head  taller  than  ordinary  men,  and  in  all 
other  respects  he  was  without  a  peer  in  Israel.  Now  it  hap- 
pened one  da}'  that  his  father  sent  him  with  one  of  the  slaves 
to  look  for  some  she-asses  that  liad  strayed.  So  Saul  and  his 
servant  searched  the  whole  countr}-  round,  but  all  in  vain,  for 
they  could  not  find  the  asses.  When  the}'  came  near  Ramah 
Saul  began  to  think  they  had  better  go  home  again,  for  he 
was  afraid  his  father  might  be  growing  uneasy  at  his  long 
absence.  But  the  servant  had  another  plan.  They  were  now 
close  to  Ramah,  where  there  dwelt  a  man  of  God  —  a  seer 
whose  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide,  for  all  his  [iredictions 
turned  out  trae.  Why  should  they  not  apply  to  him?  Per- 
haps he  would  l>e  able  to  tell  them  where  the  lost  asses  were. 
Saul  would  have  been  ready  enough  to  consult  the  seer  if  he 
had  had  anything  to  offer  iiini  as  a  present ;  but  they  could 
not  approach  the  soothsayer  with  empty  hands :  their  provisions 
were  exhausted,  and  Saul  had  nothing  else  about  him  that 
would  answer  his  purpose.  Fortunately,  however,  the  servant 
happened  to  have  a  quarter  of  a  shekel  of  silver  (about  eight- 
pence  of  our  money)  with  him.  They  had  no  doubt  that  the 
seer  would  consult  his  god  for  this  fee  ;  so  they  went  together  to 
Ramak 

I  1  Samuel  ix.  1-x.  16. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  cit}^  stood  ("  Ramah  " 
means  hill)  thej  found  some  girls  drawing  water,  and  asked 
them  where  the}'  could  find  the  seer.  They  were  told  that  he 
was  at  homo  just  then,  but  that  they  had  better  make  haste, 
for  he  would  soon  be  on  his  way  to  the  Immah^  the  sacred  height 
near  the  city.  A  great  sacrificial  feast  was  to  be  held  there, 
and  the  guests  would  not  begin  the  meal  until  the  seer  had 
pronounced  his  blessing  over  it.  On  hearing  this,  they  made 
the  best  of  their  way  up  the  hill  into  Ramah.  They  were 
almost  too  late  as  it  was,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  city  they 
met  Samuel,  who  had  just  set  off  for  the  bamah. 

Little  did  Saul  suspect  what  was  going  on  in  the  heart  of 
the  seer,  whom  neither  he  nor  his  companion  knew  by  sight. 
The  day  before,  Yahweh  had  told  Samuel  that  he  had  heard 
the  lamentations  of  his  people,  and  that  on  the  following  day 
he  should  send  a  Benjamite  to  him  whom  he  must  anoint  as 
prince,  and  who  should  rescue  Israel  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Philistines.  Now  as  soon  as  Samuel's  e^-e  had  fallen  on  Saul, 
Yahweh  said  to  him,  ^^  This  is  the  man  of  whdm  I  spoke  to 
you.  He  shall  rule  over  Israel."  No  wonder,  then,  that  when 
Saul  addressed  him,  and  inquired  for  the  seer's  house,  Samuel 
was  too  full  of  what  Yahweh  had  revealed  to  him  to  be  content 
with  giving  a  simple  answer  to  the  question.  ''  I  am  the 
soer,"  he  cried  ;  "  come  with  me  to  the  altar  on  tlie  hill,  and 
share*  the  sacrificial  meal.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  let  3'ou 
go,  and  will  answer  all  that  is  in  your  heart  to  ask  me  ;  but  as 
for  the  she-asses  that  were  lost,  for  which  jou  have  been 
searching  hard  upon  three  days,  they  are  found  already.  And 
why  should  3'ou  trouble  j'ourself  about  them?  Shall  not 
all  the  treasures  of  Israel  be  yours  and  j'our  family's?"* 
"Mine!"  cried  Saul,  in  amazement.  "Why,  I  belong  to 
the  little  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  one  of  the  smallest  dans 
of  the  tribe  ! " 

But  no  ftirther  explanation  of  these  extraordinary  words 
appeared  to  be  forthcoming.  Samuel  led  the  way  in  silence, 
and  Saul  and  his  servant  followed  him  to  the  place  of  sacri- 
fice. About  thirty  persons  were  assembled  in  the  hall  where 
the  feast  was  to  be  held,  and  places  of  honor  were  assigned  to 
both  the  strangers.  The  seer  had  e\adently  expected  them, 
for  he  beckoned  to  the  cook  and  said,  "Bring  the  piece  of 
meat  that  I  told  3'ou  to  set  aside!"  Upon  this  the  oook 
brought  him  a  whole  ox-thigh,  well  fleshed  and  fat  —  a  royal 
dish  1  Samuel  had  it  set  before  Saul,  and  said,  "  Take  this, 
1  After  an  amended  ▼ersion. 
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for  it  was  set  aside  for  none  but  you,  as  a  sign  to  the  people  ^ 
that  the  royal  share  is  yours." 

When  they  had  finished  their  meal,  they  returned  from  the 
hamiih  to  Samuel's  house,  where  a  bed  was  prepared  for  Saul 
upon  the  roof.^  Early  the  next  morning  Samuel  roused  him, 
and  offered  to  accompany  him  on  his  way  home.  As  soon  as 
they  were  outside  the  city,  Samuel  requested  Saul  to  send  his 
servant  on  in  front,  and  to  stay  behind  himself  to  hear  the 
word  of  God. 

Then  the  man  of  God  took  a  horn  fUU  of  oil,  poured  the  con« 
tents  over  the  head  of  Saul,  and  then,  as  he  kissed  his  cheek 
in  homage,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Yahweh  anoints  you  prince  of  his 
heritage.  You  shall  rescue  it  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philis- 
tines. And  these  three  signs  shall  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
say :  When  you  go  hence  you  will  meet  two  men  by  Rachel's 
grave,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  she-asses  have  come 
home,  and  that  your  father  is  now  only  anxious  about  you 
yourself.  After  that  jou  will  meet  three  men  at  Deborah's 
oak,'  on  their  way  to  the  sanctuary  at  Bethel,  the  first  carrj^- 
ing  three  kids,  &e  second  three  loaves  of  bread,  the  third 
a  bottle  of  wine.  They  will  salute  you  and  offer  you  two 
loaves  of  bread,  which  you  must  accept.  Then,  when  vou 
come  to  Gibeah  (that  is  the  hiU)  of  God,  where  the  trophy '  of 
the  Philistines  stands,  a  band  of  prophets  will  meet  you  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city.  They  will  come  down  from  the  bntnah, 
with  drums  and  tambouiines,  flutes  and  harps,  playing  befoi-e 
them,  while  they  themselves  are  prophes3'ing.  Then  the  spirit 
of  Yahweh  will  c*ome  upon  j^ou  too ;  you  will  break  into  a  holy 
ecstasy  and  become  another  man.  When  these  signs  have 
made  you  confident  that  Yahweh  has  indeed  called  you,  then 
you  yourself  will  know  what  next  to  do,  for  your  god  will, help 
you.  But  when  you  come  to  Gilgal  wait  there  seven  days,  for 
I  shall  come  there  too  to  offer  sacrifices.  Then  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

Hardly  had  Saul  bid  adieu  to  Samuel  and  turned  to  pursue 
his  journey  when  he  felt  a  change  come  over  his  whole  nature. 
One  after  another  the  signs  came  true.  At  last,  as  they  drew 
near  to  Gibeah,  the  band  of  prophets,  in  their  wild  ecstasy, 
oonfh)nted  them ;  and  lo !  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon 
Saul,  and  he  too  prophesied.  His  friends  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment, and  said,  ^^  What  has  come  over  the  son  of  Kish?    Is 

1  After  an  amended  version. 

'  After  an  amended  veniioQ.     See  Genesis  zxxv.  8. 
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Saul  among  the  prophets?"  *'  How  comes  he  to  be  amongst 
them,"  cried  another  ?  ' '  Who  is  his  father  ?  Is  it  not  Kish  ?  " " 
This  event  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression,  *'Saul 
among  the  prophets."  Unconscious  of  the  surprise  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, Saul  went  on  prophes3ing  till  lie  came  to  Gibeah.* 
He  had  an  uncle  living  at  Gibeah,  and,  when  questioned  by 
him,  he  told  him  all  that  Samuel  had  said  about  the  asses. 
But  he  did  not  say  a  single  word  about  his  having  been 
anoinled. 

This  narrative  was  evidently  composed  Icng  after  SauFs 
appearance  as  a  public  man.  For  it  attempts  to  explain  the 
proverbial  expression,  "Saul  among  the  prophets!"  —  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  used  when  a  man  was  found  in  com- 
pany where  no  one  would  have  thought  of  looking  for  him. 
Elsewhere  we  have  another  and  far  more  probable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  expression,^  and,  at  an}'  rate,  the  one  we  are  now 
considering  cannot  be  the  true  one  ;  for  Saul  must  have  been 
very  generally-  known  before  his  joining  with  the  prophets 
could  give  rise  to  a  popular  proverb  expressive  of  surprise. 
Indeed  the  proverb  seems  to  imply  that  when  it  came  into  use 
Saul  had  already  manifested  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the 
prophets ;  and  this,  as  we  shall  see,  carries  us  down  to  a  later 
period  of  his  reign. 

But  in  other  respects  this  narrative  reflects  the  real  position 
of  things  in  Israel  verj'  faithfully.  It  assumes  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  oppressed  by  the  Philistines,  and  that  the  chief 
task  of  the  new  ruler  would  be  to  deliver  them  from  this  foe. 
Again,  Samuel  is  truly  represented  as  exercising  far  less  power 
than  is  assigned  to  him  in  a  preceding '  and  also  in  a  subse- 
quent stoiy.  Here  he  is  simply  a  seer,  who  has  in<leed  a  great 
reputation,  but  of  whose  existence  Saul  has  to  be  reminded  by 
his  servant.  He  by  no  means  appears  as  the  acknowledged 
ruler  of  the  land.  It  also  deserves  notice  that  in  this  story 
Saul  is  never  called  *'king,"  but  alwa.^s  "prince."  All  this 
shows  that  the  writer  could  readil^y  adopt,  or  perhaps  naturally 
shared  in,  the  st3'le  of  thought  and  language  usual  in  the  times 
of  which  he  wrote ;  and  this  gives  his  narrative  a  certain  air 
of  historical  fidelity. 

And  yet  we  cannot  accept  it  as  history,  and  we  soon  per- 
ceive that  its  purpose  is  to  glorif}-  Samuel,  the  seer.  He  re- 
ceives revelations  from  his  god  even  about  trifling  details,  such 
as  the  safe  return  of  the  asses  that  Kish  had  lost,  and  the  pro- 

1  AfteT  an  amended  version.     <  1  Samuel  xix.  24.    '  See  pp.  448,  440 
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visions  carried  by  certain  pilgrims  who  met  Saul.  K  we  ask 
how  Saul  became  king,  the  only  answer  given  us  is  that  Sam- 
uel, by  command  of  his  god,  anointed  him,  and  that  Yahweh 
confirmed  the  act  by  a  number  of  signs,  and  bj'  sending  his 
spirit  upon  Saul  to  make  him  pro[)hesy.  But  we  cannot  rest 
satisfied  for  a  moment  with  such  an  answer.  In  itself  it  is  in- 
credible, and  the  sequel  of  the  history  makes  it  repugnant  to 
oar  moral  sense.  For  hardly  had  Saul,  by  dint  of  all  this  mirac- 
ulous guidance  and  divine  revelation,  ascended  the  throne, 
when  he  was  rejected  by  this  same  Samuel  as  not  being  a 
king  after  Yahweh's  heart.  What  a  host  of  miracles  all  for 
nothing ! 

This  narrative,  then,  does  not  help  us  much  in  oiir  attempt 
to  answer  the  questions :  How  was  the  monarchy  established 
in  Israel  ?  and,  Why  was  Saul  chosen  king  ?  Let  us  see  whether 
a  second  account  throws  any  more  light  on  the  subject. 

This  second  story  inns  as  follows  ^ :  — 

When  Samuel  had  grown  too  old  to  perform  in  person  all 
his  duties  as  judge,  he  appointed  his  sons  Joel  and  Abiah  to 
he  his  assistants.  But  these  unworthy  sons  of  a  noble  father 
accepted  bribes  and  pronounced  imjust  sentences.  In  grief 
and  anger  the  ciders  of  the  Israelites  came  to  Samuel  at  Ra- 
mah  and  begged  him  to  appoint  a  king,  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  all  the  sun*ounding  nations,  since  he  himself  was 
now  so  old  and  his  sons  behaved  so  wickedly. 

Samuel  took  the  request  ver}^  ill.  What!  Was  this  the 
reward  of  all  his  faithful  services  to  his  people?  He  praj-ed, 
in  his  deep  depression,  to  Yahweh,  and  his  god  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  complaint,  but  reminded  him  that  the  Israel- 
ites did  but  tt*eat  him  with  the  same  ingratitude  they  man- 
ifested towards  their  god.  Ever  since  they  had  come  out  of 
t^ypt  they  had  shown  their  rebellious  spirit  by  neglecting  the 
worship  of  Yahweh,  and  serving  other  gods  ;  and  even  now  it 
was  not  Samuel  so  much  as  Yahweh,  their  lawful  king,  whom 
tiicy  rejected.  Samuel  was  to  yield  to  their  request,  however, 
but  not  until  he  had  warned  them  what  treatment  they  had 
to  expect  from  a  king,  that  they  might  know  what  they  were 
doing. 

Samuel  brought  Yahweh's  answer  to  the  representatives  of 
his  people,  and  told  them  distinctly  what  a  heavy  yoke  they 
weie  laying  on  their  necks  in  asking  for  a  king.  The  monarch 
wookl  take  their  sons  to  form  a  mounted  bodyguard  and  to 

1  1  Samuel  viii.,x.  17-27,  xi.,xii. 
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man  his  w&r-chariots.  He  would  press  into  his  seirice  all 
that  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  would  choose  his  officers 
of  all  ranks  from  amongst  them,  and  would  set  others  to 
plough  his  lands,  to  reap  his  harvests,  and  to  manufacture 
implements  and  chariots  of  war.  Even  their  daughters  would 
be  required  for  his  court,  to  serve  as  ointment  makei*s,  con- 
fectioners, and  bakers.  When  they  had  a  king,  the}'  would 
never  know  what  to  call  their  own  ;  for  when  the  fancy  took 
him  he  would  seize  their  choicest  fields,  vine-hills,  or  olive 
gardens,  and  give  them  to  his  favorites.  He  would  demand 
tithes  of  all  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  trees  to  pay  his 
chamberlains  and  other  ser\'ants.  He  would  seize  his  people's 
slaves,  cattle  and  asses,  and  make  them  work  for  him,  and 
would  exact  tithes  of  their  sheep  and  goats.  In  a  word,  they 
would  be  the  monarch's  slaves.  "  And  when,"  said  Samuel 
in  conclusion,  "3'ou  are  oppressed  by  the  king  you  have 
chosen  for  yourselves,  you  will  cry  to  Yahweh  for  help; 
but  he  will  not  give  ear  to  3'our  ciy." 

Thus  did  Samuel  attempt  to  dissuade  the  people  ;  but  they 
had  set  their  hearts  upon  having  a  king,  and  answered,  ^^  Ck>me 
what  may,  we  will  not  be  left  behind  by  the  other  nations! 
They  are  all  governed  by  kings,  and  we  will  have  one  too. 
He  shall  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us  to  war."  Disap- 
pointed to  find  that  his  conntr}'men  could  not  be  shaken  in 
their  determination,  Samuel  laid  their  answer  before  Yah- 
weh, and  was  ordered  by  him  to  Ailfil  their  wish.  Upon 
this  he  dismissed  the  elders  with  a  promise  to  make  the 
needfhl  preparations. 

Samuel  soon  redeemed  his  promise,  and  summoned  a  popu- 
lar assembly  at  the  sanctuary  of  Yahweh,  at  Mizx)eh.  Here 
he  distinctly  warned  the  people  again  that  their  desire  to  b*) 
ruled  by  a  king  was  a  violation  of  their  dut}'  towards  Yah- 
weh, who  had  alwa}^  delivered  them  in  times  of  need.  Afux 
this  he  went  on  to  choose  a  king  by  lot.  The  lot  first  pointed 
to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  then  to  the  famil}*  of  Matri ;  till 
finally  it  appeared  that  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  was  the  man 
chosen  by  Yahweh.  He  was  quite  unknown  to  those  present, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  apply  to  a  priest  or  seer  to  learn  of 
Yahweh  himself  whether  Saul  would  appear  in  the  assem* 
bly.  "  He  will,"  was  the  divine  response.  ''  He  is  even  now 
amongst  the  baggage."  Search  was  made  immediately,  and 
there,  sure  enough,  Saul  was  found.  He  was  led  into  the 
midst  of  the  people,  and  behold  he  was  a  head  taller  than 
any  one  of  them.     Truly  Yahweh,  who  sees  in  secret,  had 
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found  a  goodly  man  !  ''  This,"  cried  Samuel,  *'  is  the  choseD 
of  Yahweh !  There  is  none  like  him  among  all  the  people ;  " 
and  a  great  cry  rose,  *'  Long  live  the  king !  " 

Then  Samuel  told  the  people  what  the  rights  of  the  crown 
were  to  be.  He  wrote  them  all  down  himself,  and  placed  the 
document  in  the  sanctuary;  after  which  he  dismissed  the 
assembly. 

Upon  this  ever>'  one  returned  to  his  house,  and  Saul  to  his 
abode  in  Gibeah.  The  king  did  not  return  alone,  however, 
for  he  was  accompanied  by  certain  righteous  men  whose  hearts 
God  had  touched,  so  that  they  joined  themselves  to  him  at 
once.  But  it  was  not  every  one  that  was  so  well  disposed. 
There  were  certain  good-for-nothing  fellows,  sons  of  Belial, 
who  asked  contemptuously,  **  What !  Is  this  to  be  our  de- 
liverer? "  and  refused  to  offer  him  any  presents. 

Now  about  a  month  afterwards,^  Nahash,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, came  and  laid  siege  to  Jabcsh,  in  Gilead.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  feeling  that  the}'  were  no  match  for 
him,  were  compelled  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  promised 
to  submit  to  him.  Nahash  was  willing  to  spare  their  lives, 
but  onh'  on  condition  that  he  might  put  out  their  right  eyes  as 
an  insult  to  all  Israel.  The  elders  of  Israel  begged  for  seven 
days'  respite,  and  at  once  sent  messengers  to  every  quarter  of 
the  land  of  Israel  to  pray  for  help.  The  sad  news  of  the  men 
of  Jabesh  spread  horror  and  amazement  ever3'where ;  weep- 
ing and  lamentations  answered  them  on  every  side,  but  no 
help  seemed  to  be  forthcoming.  At  last  the  Gileadites  came 
to  Gibeah,  where  Saul  was  dwelling.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  deUvered  their  dread  message,  and  appealed  to  their 
brothers  for  help.  It  was  not  in  vain  this  time ;  for  while  all 
who  had  heaitl  the  news  were  filling  the  air  with  their  lamen- 
tations, a  certain  man  approached,  driving  his  oxen  home 
from  the  plough.  It  was  Saul.  lie  perceived  the  signs  of 
general  distress,  asked  the  cause,  and  soon  learned  the  news 
which  the  Gileadites  had  brought.  The  moment  he  heard  it 
be  was  seized  by  the  spirit  of  God.  Burning  with  indigna- 
tion, he  hewed  his  two  oxen  into  pieces  on  the  spot,  and  sent 
messengera  to  bear  the  reeking  fragments  throughout  the  land. 
The  threat  resounded  on  every  side  :  "  Thus  shall  it  be  done 
to  the  oxen  of  every  man  who  comes  not  out  to  follow  Saul 
and  Samuel."  Then  the  fear  of  Yahweh  fell  upon  the  people, 
and  the}'  gathered  like  one  man  around  their  bold  leader,  who 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand 
1  After  AD  amended  version. 
20* 
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men  of  Israel  and  thh-ty  thousand  men  of  Judah,  assembled 
at  Bezek.  He  could  cxonfidently  promise  the  messengers  ftx>m 
Jabesh  that  he  would  come  the  next  day  and  relieve  the  cify. 
We  can  imagine  with  what  jo}'  the  news  was  received  at  Jabesh. 
To  ensure  the  success  of  the  expedition  the  inhabitants  threw 
Nahash  off  his  guard  by  promising  to  sun-ender  the  city  on 
the  following  daj' ;  but  tliat  very  night  Saul  divided  his  troops 
into  three  companies,  broke  into  the  middle  of  the  Ammonite 
camp  towards  morning,  put  to  flight  the  enemy,  and  scattered 
and  pursued  them  till  no  two  of  them  were  left  together. 

Then  the  sons  of  Belial,  who  had  i*efused  to  acknowledge 
Siiul,  were  ready  enough  to  withdraw  their  opposition ;  for 
the  people  declared  themselves  unanimously  in  his  favor,  and 
even  desired  to  put  all  those  to  death  who  had  at  first  opposed 
him.  But  Saul  himself  defended  them,  and  declared,  "  Not 
a  creature  shall  be  put  to  death  this  day,  for  Yahweh  has  de- 
livered Israel." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  doing  solemn  homage  to  the 
chosen  prince.  So  Samuel  called  the  people  t(^ether  at  Gilgal, 
and  there,  amidst  sacrifices  and  shouts  of  triumph,  Saul  was 
proclaimed  king  before  the  face  of  Yahweh.  Then  Samuel 
addressed  the  people:  "Behold,"  he  said,  *'  I  have  done  as 
you  desired  in  everything,  and  have  given  you  a  king.  There 
he  stands  before  3'ou !  I  am  old  and  gra3'-headed,  and  I  have 
spent  all  my  life  amongst  3'ou ;  and  now  I  call  upon  3'ou  all,  in 
Yahweh's  presence,  to  bear  witness  against  me.  Say,  have 
I  taken  any  man's  ox  or  ass?  Have  I  oppressed  or  wronged 
any  one  of  you  ?  Have  I  ever  been  bribed  by  an^'  man  ?  If 
so,  then  I  will  return  what  I  have  gained  unjustly."  Voices 
rose  on  every  side  to  acquit  him  of  any  such  chaises,  and 
to  sound  his  praise  in  all  things.  I'hen  he  began  again : 
"  Yahweh  and  his  anointed  king  are  witnesses  that  you  have 
found  no  kind  of  fault  in  me."  "  So  be  it !  "  answered  they, 
"Then,"  continued  he,  "  let  me  pronounce  your  sentence  in 
the  presence  of  Yahweh.  He  has  done  great  things  for  j'ou. 
He  has  helped  you  from  the  time  when  Jacob  went  down  to 
Kg^pt ;  he  sent  3'ou  Moses  and  Aaron ;  he  led  3'our  fathers 
out  of  Egj^pt,  and  caused  them  to  settle  here.  But  when 
they  forgot  Yahweh,  he  sold  them  to  Sisera,  and  afterwanls 
to  the  Philistines  and  the  Moabites.  Then,  when  they  calleil 
upon  him  again,  confessed  their  sin,  returned  to  him,  and 
promised  that  they  would  serve  him  if  he  would  but  rescue 
them,  he  sent  them  deliverers  one  after  another  —  Jerubbaal, 
Abdon,  Jephthah,  or  Samson,    Thus  was  peace  icstored.   But 
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iihon  you  saw  that  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  was 
coming  up  against  you,  in  spite  of  all  these  proofs  of  the 
faithfulness  and  power  of  your  god,  you  were  afraid  and 
desired  a  king,  though  j'our  true  king  was  Yahweh.  And 
there  stands  the  man  whom  3*ou  have  chosen  !  Yahweh  has 
given  you  a  king.  If  you  obe^'  your  god  henceforth,  you 
shall  live,  and  he  will  bless  you ;  but  if  not,  Yahweh's  hand 
shall  lie  heavily  upon  3-ou  and  upon  your  niler.  But  that 
you  may  all  know  full  well  that  you  have  committed  a  great 
sin  in  asking  for  a  king,  Yahweh  will  send  rain  and  thunder 
this  day,  al&ough  it  is  the  time  of  wheat  hanest."  Having 
spoken  thus,  Samuel  raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  at  once 
the  thunder  rolled  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Then 
great  fear  of  Yahweh  and  of  Samuel  fell  upon  the  Israelites, 
and  they  humbly  implored  the  man  of  God  to  pray  for  them, 
and  preseri'e  them  fVom  dostniction,  confessing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the}*  had  sinned  in  asking  for  a  king.  Samuel 
put  their  fears  to  rest,  and  again  exhorted  them  never  to  neg- 
lect the  service  of  Yahweh,  or  to  worship  the  impotent  idols 
who  could  not  deliver  them.  At  the  same  time,  he  assured 
them  that  since  Yahweh  had,  once  for  all,  chosen  Israel  as 
his  heritage,  he  would  never  reject  his  people,  lest  his  glor}' 
should  be  tarnished.  Then  he  gave  them  the  comforting 
assurance,  ''Be  it  far  from  me  to  sin  against  Yahweh  by 
ceasing  to  pra}'  for  you !  No,  I  wiU  still  serve  Yahweh,  and 
will  still  show  you  the  right  and  true  way ;  "  after  which  he 
eonchided  by  repeating  yet  again  the  exhortation:  "Only 
fear  Yahweh,  and  serve  him  in  integrity  with  all  your  heart. 
For  you  see  what  a  marvellous  sign  he  has  wrought  this  day. 
If  you  do.  evil,  both  you  and  your  king  shall  perish." 

This  story  is  wonderfully  self-contradictory.  In  one  place 
fear  of  Nahash  is  mentioned^  as  the  cause  of  the  people's 
desire  for  a  king.  But  how  does  this  accord  with  tlie  subse- 
quent events?  The  people,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  Na- 
hash, demand  a  king.  Samuel  calls  a  general  assembly  in 
which  Saul  is  proclaimed  king.  But  yet  he  goes  home  quite 
quietly  and  does  nothing  for  a  whole  mouth.  Then  we  dis- 
cover again  that  Nahash  is  coming  to  besiege  Jabesh.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  city  are  not  at  all  aware  that  thenv  is  a 
king  in  Israel,  for  they  send  messengers  throughout  all  the 
land.  Saul  casually  hears  of  the  affair,  and  at  once  God's 
spirit  comes  over  him.     We  are  left  in  complete  ignorance  as 

1  1  Samuel  xii.  12. 
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to  whai  had  become  of  the  men  who  were  moved  by  God  to 
accompany  him.  And  3'et  the  storj'  of  SaiiFs  victory  over 
the  Ammonites,  and  that  of  his  election  by  lot,  form  parts  of 
a  single  whole.  The  connection  between  them,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  appears  to  have  been  something  as  follows  : 
When  Saul  had  been  chosen  by  lot,  he  had  still  to  show  by  his 
deeds  that  he  really  was  the  man  to  deliver  Israel.  It  was 
not  till  after  his  victory  that  the  voice  of  opposition  died 
away  and  he  could  receive  public  homage.  Such  was  the 
writer's  own  idea.  But  a  careful  examination  of  his  story 
convinces  us  that  he  found  the  account  of  Saul's  triumph  over 
Nahash  already  in  existence,  and  merclj'  worked  it  into  his 
own  narrative.  This  account,  indeed,  rests  upon  a  tradition, 
the  main  features  of  which  are  thoroughly  historical.  We 
shall  return  to  this  old  tradition  presently,  but  must  first 
dwell  on  the  other  portions  of  the  narrative,  which  are  pure 
inventions. 

A  little  careful  consideration  reveals  their  unhistorical  nature. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  Samuel  as  a  warrior,  who  humbled  the 
Philistines;  on  the  contrary,  he  attempted  to  improve  the 
miserable  condition  to  which  the  country  had  been  reduced, 
by  such  moral  means  as  raising  the  religious  life  of  his  people, 
and  quickening  their  zeal  for  Yahweh  and  his  people  ;  and  it 
was  tiie  utter  failure  of  these  efforts  that  induced  the  people 
to  adopt  the  monarchical  form  of  government.  But  in  this, 
as  in  several  other  stories,  the  true  position  of  affairs  is  com- 
pletely ignored.  The  demand  of  the  Israelites  for  a  king  is  not 
made  to  rest  upon  any  reasonable  grounds.  The  condition  of 
the  country  appears  to  be  ail  that  could  be  desired.  The  fear 
of  Nahash,  the  prince  of  the  Ammonites,  is  indeed  just  men- 
tioned, but  is  not  considered  even  a  reasonable  excuse,  still 
less  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  desire  for  a  change.  The  mis- 
government  of  Samuel's  sons  might  of  course  be  the  occasion, 
but  it  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  people's  wish  for  a  king. 
For  these  unjust  judges  might  have  been  deposed,  and  how 
could  any  one  tell  that  a  king  would  be  any  moi*e  impartial 
than  a  judge  ?  The  only  other  reason  given  for  the  wish  is 
tl\e  fact  that  other  nations  had  kings.  But  surely  this  is  not 
enougli.  Is  it  possible  that  the  whole  people  —  for  they  seem 
to  have  been  unanimous  in  the  matter  —  should  have  desired, 
for  such  fVivolous  reasons,  a  change  which  would  affect  their 
lives  so  profoundly,  and  would  even  reduce  them  to  slaveiy  ? 
They  accepted  undoubtingly  the  appalling  picture  drawn  by 
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Samael  of  what  thc}-  would  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  kiug, 
and  yet  persisted  in  their  wish  to  have  one.  The  writer's 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Israelites  asked  for  a  king  under 
the  influence  of  some  pen^erse  and  sinful  whim,  or  at  most 
of  a  sudden  dread  of  Nahash.  But  such  a  supposition  is 
absurd. 

And  then  how  extraordinarily  submissive  to  Samuel  the 
Israelites  are !  They  come  to  him  and  ask  him  for  a  king, 
and  then  take  no  fhrther  action  whatever.  Samuel  manages 
everjiihing  himself,  and  gives  his  people  a  ruler.  Where 
can  a  second  example  of  such  submission  to  a  prophet  be 
found?  Surely  Samuel  had  no  reason  to  complain  that  the 
p<K)ple  had  rejected  him.  The  attitude  of  the  people  towards 
Samuel  is  quite  incredible  ;  and  so  is  their  method  of  choosing 
a  king,  b3'  casting  lots.  The  result  is  the  selection  of  a  man 
who  is  entirely  unknown,  and  who  had  not  the  least  idea 
himself  of  the  possibilit}'  of  his  being  appointed  ;  for  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  his  being  absent  amongst  the  baggage 
was  the  result  of  modesty.  It  was  purely  accidental.  Imagine 
a  nation  choosing  a  king  by  lot  I  What  reason  could  there 
be  for  such  an  extravagant  proceeding?  They  can  hardly 
have  thought  that  one  man  was  as  fit  to  be  king  as  another. 
At  any  rate,  they  would  not  have  liked  to  have  one  of  Samuel's 
sons,  for  instance,  as  their  piince.  Did  tlie^'  act  fr6m  a  re< 
ligious  feeling,  then,  thinking  that  Yahwch  would  thus  point 
out  the  most  suitable  man  ?  This  is  certainly  the  meaning 
of  the  narrative.  The  unknown  Saul,  we  are  to  believe, 
with  his  bold  demeanor  and  imposing  stature,  was  definitely 
selected  by  Yahweh,  who  caused  the  lot  to  fall  to  him,  and 
then  indicated  where  he  was  to  be  found.  All  this  was  far 
from  incredible  to  an  Israelite  who  believed  that  "the  lot 
is  cast  into  the  bosom,  but  the  result  is  ruled  by  Yahweh."  ^ 
Indeed  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  of  people  who 
believed  in  presages,  soothsaying,  and  supernatural  revela- 
tions of  the  deity,  to  leave  the  decision  of  important  questions 
to  the  lot,  or  some  other  chance  indication.^  Thus  the  legend 
tells  us  that  Darius  Hj^staspes  was  chosen  king  of  Persia  be- 
cause, when  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  met  by  agreement, 
his  horse  was  the  firat  to  neigh.  But  however  rehgious 
these  actions  may  have  appeared  in  ancient  times,  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  any  sensible  man  ever  adopted  such  a 
method  of  deciding  an  important  question,  unless  he  had 
first  exhausted  all  other  means  of  coming  to  a  decision.  It 
1  Praverbs  xvi.  33.  >  See  pp.  158-161. 
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is  only  fanatics  who  do  such  things.  If  the  Israelites  in 
SamueFs  time  allowed  the  man  of  G^  to  choose  them  a  king 
by  lot,  then  surely  Yahweh  had  as  little  cause  as  Samuel  to 
compk'in  of  the  people's  apostasy  and  disobedience. 

And  then  what  a  gloomj'  commencement  for  the  monarchy 
in  Israel !  Samuel,  while  solemnly  conferring  authority  upon 
Saul,  makes  a  speech  in  which  he  reproaches  the  people  with 
their  sins,  and  which  a  miraculous  thunder-storm  renders 
doubly  impressive.  On  this  the  people  confess  their  guilt. 
They  have  sinned  in  asking  for  a  king.  But,  if  they  really 
mean  it,  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  retrsicing  their  evil 
steps?  The  way  is  still  open  for  a  return.  The  confession 
of  a  sin  coupled  with  its  continuance  is  little  better  than 
hjT)ocris3'.  And  3'et  not  only  Samuel,  but  Yahweh  himself 
who  commands  the  thunder-storm,  accepts  the  confession  as  a 
sufficient  sign  of  repentance.  The  whole  story  is  obviously 
legendaiy. 

But  in  one  respect  this  fiction  represents  the  fact ;  for  it 
is  true  that  the  monarchical  form  of  government  was  not 
introduced  into  Israel  without  opposition.  In  our  s%Dry 
Samuel  stands  alone  in  his  opposition ;  but  in  reality  many 
Israelites  had  the  strongest  objection  to  the  monarch}'.  This 
aversion  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  so-called  fable  of  Jotham. 
It  appeal's  in  the  book  of  Judges  out  of  its  proper  connec- 
tion,^ though  in  all  probability'  it  does  really  date  from  the 
period  of  the  judges  or  possibly  from  that  of  Saul.  At  any 
rate  it  adrairabl}*  describes  the  feelings  of  the  party  that  op* 
]K)sed  the  monarchy  in  the  interests  of  fl'eedom.  It  runs  as 
foUows  -* :  — 

Once  on  a  time,  the  trees  came  out  to  anoint  a  king. 
First  they  went  to  the  olive,  and  cried  to  him  :  *'  Come,  and 
be  our  king  !  "  But  the  olive  answered  :  "  Sliall  I  leave  the 
oil  for  which  gods  and  men  honor  me,  and  go  to  wave  my 
branches  over  the  trees?"  After  this  ignominious  repulse, 
the  trees  went  with  the  same  request  to  the  fig-tree.  But 
he,  too,  preferred  his  sweet  and  precious  fruit  to  the  empty 
honors  of  royalty.  Then  they  tried  the  vine.  But  he,  too, 
refused  to  entertain  their  offer  for  a  moment,  and  answered : 
'**  Shall  I  leave  the  wine  that  makes  gods  and  men  rejoice  to 
exercise  lordship  over  the  trees  ?  Not  I !  "  Quite  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  ne3Ct,  the  trees  at  last,  by  common  consent, 
turned  to  the  bramble-bush,  and  oflered  him  the  crown.  He 
was  greatly  pleased  by  the  honor,  and  said  with  »n  impor- 

1  Sm  p.  895.  3  Judgdfi  ix.  8*16. 
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tant  air :  ''If  you  really  anoint  me  king  in  good  faith,  tlien 
yon  may  come  and  rest  under  my  shadow.  But  if  not,  then 
let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble-bush  and  consume  the  very 
cedars  of  Lebanon  themselves  I  ** 

What  contempt  for  the  monarchy  this  fable  breathes !  A 
noble  tree  has  no  desire  to  be  king,  but  thinks  itself  too 
good  for  such  an  office.  It  is  only  the  bramble-bush,  that 
has  nothing  to  bse  and  can  do  nothing  better,  that  consents 
to  be  crowned. 

We  can  easily  understand  this  opposition  to  the  monarchy ; 
for  the  account  of  a  royal  court  put  into  the  mouth  of  Samuel 
was  drawn  from  the  life.  Kings  exacted  constant  service, 
heaped  capricious  favors  on  their  courtiers,  dealt  with  the 
property  and  the  persons  of  their  subjects  just  as  they  chose, 
kept  luxurious  courts  and  suiTOundcd  themselves  with  guards. 
In  a  word  they  were  desi>ots,  and  their  people  were  slaves. 
Such  was  monarchy  in  these  ancient  times.  Our  ''  constitu- 
tions," with  their  more  or  less  elaborate  regulation  of  the 
mutual  rights  and  duties  of  prince  and  people,  were  as  yet 
unknown.  The  power  of  the  king  was  unlimited.'  We  do 
indeed  read  that  Samuel  publicly  annouucx^d  the  rights  of 
the  monarchy  and  even  reduced  them  to  writing  ;*'  but  all 
this  was  certainly  nothing  more  than,  at  most,  an  exhorta- 
tion addressed  to  the  king.  lie  was  bound  by  nothing  but 
his  own  conscience  and  public  opinion,  fear  of  tumult  or  the 
desire  to  win  the  love  of  his  people.  A  nation,  therefore, 
that  chose  a  king  surrendered  its  own  liberty',  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Israel  long  refused  to  throw  itself  u]3on  the 
mercy  of  a  single  ruler.  It  was  not  till  the  weakness  caused 
by  division  absolutely  compelled  them  to  find  some  centre 
of  union  that  the  Israelites  chose  a  king.  A  nation  without 
a  king  was  but  a  certain  number  of  disconnected  families, 
clans  or  tribes ;  a  nation  under  a  king  was  a  united  and 
powerful  whole. 

One  of  the  writers  of  the  book  of  Judges  shows  a  warm 
appreciation  of  the  regal  form  of  government ;  for  he  tries  to 
explain  the  confusion  of  the  period  before  Saul,  by  saying,* 
''There  was  no  king  in  Israel  then;"  and  sometimes  he 
adds,^  \'  Ever}'  one  did  what  he  pleased."  In  Samuel's  days 
there  were  many  Israelites  who  noticed  the  comparative  quiet 
that  reigned  in  other  lands  under  the  government  of  a  king, 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  divisions  and  dissensions  that  were 

i  Compare  pp.  231-2.34.  ^  1  Samuel  x.  25. 

*  Jud^  xviii.  1,  xix.  1.  *  Judges  xvii.  6,  xxi.  95. 
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alwa3'8  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  own.  The}'  envied  the 
decision  and  efficienc}'  with  which  these  other  nations  were 
able  to  take  the  field  against  their  foes,  and  the  unity  and 
strength  they  enjoyed  under  their  kings,  and  they  too  desired 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

But  the  Israelites  were  not  united  on  this  point.  We 
may  be  sure  that  many  a  proud  and  independent  spirit  would 
hesitate  to  submit  to  the  restrictions  of  a  monarch3%  and 
would  only  j-ield  to  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Samuel,  too, 
and  his  Mends  the  prophets  were  probably  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  king,  for  reasons  which  we  can  easily  guess. 
We  have  seen  *  that  the  means  by  which  the  prophets  them- 
selves sought  to  deliver  Israel  were  very  (Afferent  from  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government,  and  consisted  in  various 
measures  of  what  they  regarded  as  moral  reformation.  When 
a  man  is  engaged  in  such  a  work  as  this,  he  is,  of  course,  never 
satisfied,  for  there  is  always  room  enough  for  improvement 
left.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  convince  him  that  success 
cannot  be  obtained  by  his  methods,  for  he  still  hopes  that  if 
onl}'  every  one  would  really  be  virtuous  the  day  of  deliverance 
would  come.  We  see  the  same  kind  of  thing  still.  When 
Si  great  calamity,  such  as  a  cattle-plague,  or  an  epidemic  of 
Hiuall-pox  or  t^-phus,  threatens  or  afflicts  a  nation,  a  certain 
set  of  people  always  cr}'  out  that  the  disaster  may  be  turned 
uHide  by  repentance  and  prayer.  These  men  are  seldom 
warm  promoters  of  sanitar}'  precautions,  such  as  vaccination 
or  cleansing  dwelling-places,  and  so  checking  the  spread  of 
disease;  for  they  place  all  their  reliance  upon  the  miracu- 
lous and  immediate  help  of  God.  In  the  same  way  Samuel 
and  most  of  the  prophets,  doubtless,  opposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  king  of  Israel,  because  they  looked  upon  it  as  a 
sign  of  want  of  faith  in  the  power  of  their  god.  Surely  he 
could  rescue  his  people,  and  was  ready  to  do  so  if  they  would 
but  serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart. 

And  now  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  real  course 
of  events.  For  a  satisfactory  answer  we  must  turn  to  the 
account  of  Saul's  triumph  over  the  Ammonites. 

The  details  of  this  exploit  are  not  all  correctly  recorded. 
It  certainly  is  not  tine,  for  instance,  that  when  Saul  called 
upon  the  Israelites  to  gather  round  him,  he  associated 
Samuel's  name  with  his  own.  This  touch  was  added  by  the 
later  writer,  who  inserts  the  old  tradition  into  his  narrative, 

1  See  pp.  457,  4d8. 
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bat  makes  Samuel  prominent  throughout.  There  are  other 
things  in  the  story  which  we  cannot  possiblj  accept  as  true. 
The  good  nature  of  the  Ammonites  in  granting  the  besieged 
a  respite  of  seven  days  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  send  to  their  brethren  for  help  is  surely  without  a 
parallel.  And  what  an  incredible  amount  is  accomplished 
within  a  single  week  !  The  envoys  cross  the  Jordan,  traveree 
the  country,  and  come  to  Gibeah.  Saul  sends  messengers 
throughout  the  land  to  call  aU  the  men  of  militar}^  age  to 
battle.  An  army  of  a  hundi*ed  thousand  strong  is  got  into 
marching  order,  and  seven  da3's  after  the  messengers  left 
Jabesh  the  aimy  of  the  Ammonites  is  defeated!  Even  in 
these  da3*s  of  telegraphs  and  railways  no  monarch  could 
bring  an  army  into  the  field  and  engage  in  battle  at  so  shoit 
a  notice.  It  is  inconceivable  that  so  numerous  an  army 
should  have  been  able  to  cross  the  Jordan  and  reach  Jabesh 
in  a  single  da}' ;  but  it  in  still  more  impossible  that  it  should 
have  penetrated  the  enemy's  camp  unobsen^ed  by  night.  It 
is  as  if  the  Ammonites  had  made  all  their  arrangements 
with  a  special  view  to  l>eing  routed.  But  though  the  truth 
has  been  greatly  embellished  and  distorted,  no  doubt  the 
main  facts  of  the  story  are  historical,  and  they  are  confirmed 
by  the  gratitude  shown  to  Saul,  even  after  his  death,  by  the 
Gileadites,  and  more  especially  by  the  men  of  Jabesh.  We 
may  take  it  as  a  fact,  then,  that  Saul  delivered  Jabesh 
from  the  power  of  the  Ammonites,  and  was  made  king  in 
consequence. 

We  may  now  sum  up  our  conclusions  in  a  few  words. 

When  the  sons  of  Israel  and  their  allies  penetrated  into 
Canaan  they  knew  no  form  of  government  except  the  so- 
called  patriarchal  rule.  That  is  to  say,  the  head  of  the 
household  ruled  his  children  and  his  slaves.  Since  the  sons 
of  one  household  generally  preferred  to  keep  near  each  other 
even  after  they  were  married,  and  the  members  of  the  family 
had  many  interests  in  common,  it  generally  happened  thai 
each  clan,  almost  without  intending  it,  had  a  special  leader. 
The  eldest  brother  was  the  natural  occupant  of  this  position, 
but  sometimes  a  younger  member  became  the  head  of  the 
family,  in  virtue  of  his  superior  abilit}'  or  for  some  other 
reason.  Sometimes,  when  special  circumstances  demanded 
it,  larger  sections  —  a  whole  tribe  or  even  several  tribes  — 
gathered  under  the  banner  of  a  single  man,  but  onl}^  to  fall 
apart  again  as  soon  as  the  object  of  their  temporary  alliance 
was  accomi)li8hcd.     These  loose  and  undefined  relations  to 
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each  other  did  well  enough  for  a  number  of  wandering  tribeh, 
but  were  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  different  sections  of 
a  single  nation  that  had  acquired  a  settled  territory.  There 
were  no  judges,  there  was  no  one  to  see  to  the  public  safety. 
Every  one  had  to  look  after  himself.  No  one  undei-took  what 
the  general  interest  demanded.  Feuds  between  private  in- 
dividuals, villages,  or  clans  dragged  on  and  on  because  there 
was  no  recognized  authorit}'  to  decide  the  quarrels  and  com- 
pel the  disputants  to  make  up  their  differences  and  live  at 
peace.  This  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  tuid 
attempts  were  naturally  made  to  put  an  end  to  it,  especially 
when  foreign  foes  threatened  the  independence  of  the  nation. 
kSuch  was  IsraeFs  condition  duiing  the  period  of  the  judges. 
Now  and  then  we  see  some  such  power  establishrd  as  that 
of  Jephthah  in  Gilead,  or  of  Abimelech  in  Shechem  and  the 
neighborhood,  but  never  with  any  |)en«anent  result,  l^he 
tribes  were  still  too  fond  of  freedom,  and  the  danger  was  not 
yet  pressing  enough.  But  gradually  it  became  clear  that 
the  tribes  would  be  swallowed  up  unless  they  joined  hands 
and  elected  a  single  chief  to  be  their  supreme  judge  in  times 
of  peace  and  their  commander  in  times  of  war. 

In  SamueFs  time  tlie  danger  was  most  tlireatening.  The 
Philistines  were  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  land. 
The  Ammonites  were  developing  a  formidable  power  to  the 
east.  The  religious  revival  that  had  expressed  itself  in 
the  rise  of  the  prophets  and  the  Nazarites,  no  doubt  directi»d 
the  thoughts  of  the  Israelites  to  the  delivering  might  of 
Yahweh,  and  so  diverted  their  attention  in  many  cases  from 
all  earthlj'  means  of  salvation ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
strengthened  the  separate  tribes  in  the  feeling  that  they  were 
all  members  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  and  in  this  way  it 
indirectly'  prepared  them  for  united  action.  Israel  was 
therefore  ripe  for  union  under  the  banner  of  a  single  nder. 
A  great  victory  over  the  Ammonites  brought  Saul  into  prom- 
inence. A  leader  was  wanted  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Philistines,  and  as  the  \dctoriou8  troops  returned  from  Jabesli, 
they  raised  Saul  upon  a  shield,  and  shouted  ''Long  live  the 
king ! ''  The  prophets,  carried  away  by  the  general  ecthu- 
Biasm,  anointed  the  successful  warrior,  and  proclaimed  him 
the  chosen  of  Yahweh,  or  at  any  rate  kept  silence,  despairing 
of  their  power  to  resist  the  mighty  stream,  and  hoping  the 
best  of  the  powerful  ruler  who  now  held  sway  over  Yahweh's 
heritage. 
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Chafter   XXV. 

SAUL    DELIVERS    ISRAEL. 

1  Samdbl  XIII.  akd   XIV. 

WE  do  not  know  how  old  Saul  was  when  he  gained  his 
victory'  over  the  AmmoniteB,  and  was  proclauned  king 
by  the  people.  The  narrative  we  are  to  examine  next  begins 
with  the  words :  ^^  Saul  was  .  .  .  3'ear8^  old  when  he  became 
king,  and  he  nMgncd  two  years  over  Israel."  The  number 
Ijefore  '*3-ears"  is  wanting.  One  of  the  stories,  as  we  have 
seen,  represents  Saul  as  a  mere  lad,  sent  out  by  his  father  to 
look  for  some  stray  asses,  and  causing  him  great  anxiety  b}- 
his  protracted  absence ;  but  in  reality  he  was  a  man  of  at 
least  middle  age,  for  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  his 
Hon  Jonathan  was  a  full-grown  man  —  one  of  the  most  valiant 
of  the  Israelite  heroes,  and  entrusted  by  his  father  with  an 
important  command. 

Now  that  he  was  anointed  king,  Saul  availed  himself  of 
his  authority  at  once.  Instead  of  disbanding  all  the  tr(x>pH 
with  which  he  had  relieved  Jabesh,  he  kept  three  thousand  of 
them  under  arms  about  him.  For  Nahash  was  not  the  only 
foe  that  the  Israelites  had  to  fear,  nor  indeed  the  principal 
one.  The  Philistines  were  their  gn^at  oppressors.  The 
whole  of  Canaan  this  side  the  Jordan  was  in  their  power. 
Some  parts  of  the  Israelite  tenitory  were  treated  so  com- 
pletely as  Philistine  provinces  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  ser\'e  in  the  l^hilistine  armies.  Indeed,  the 
Israelites  were  brought  so  low  that  all  the  smiths  (who  were 
probably  not  very  numerous)  were  carried  away  out  of  the 
land,  at  any  rate  if  they  attempted  to  settle  anywhere  near 
the  Philistine  cities.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Israelites  obtaining  swords  or  steel  spears.  £ven 
when  their  ploughs,  spades,  bill-hooks,  or  scythes  required 
sharpening,  they  had  to  take  them  to  be  done  by  the  Philis- 
tines, who  made  them  pay  a  good  round  price  —  three  shekels 
for  each  implement.^  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  SauFa 
thoughts  turned  at  once  to  these  Philistines,  and  that  he 
watched  for  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  For  the  pres- 
ent, therefore,  he  kept  two  thousand  warriors  about  himself, 
^  After  an  amended  yenion. 
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encamped  in  two  divisions  at  ]Snchmash  and  Bethel,  while  he 
gave  Jonathan  command  of  a  thousand  more  whose  quarters 
were  at  Gibeah. 

There,  at  Gibeah,  the  Philistines  had  set  up  a  trophy  of 
war,*  that  vexed  the  soul  of  everj'  good  Israelite  who  saw  it. 
But  woe  to  the  man  who  should  dare  to  throw  it  down !  It 
would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  «<f  war.  Not  long  after 
the  defeat  of  Nahash,  the  report  spread  like  fire  through  the 
land  of  Israel  that  Saul  had  thrown  down  this  triumphal 
monument  of  the  Philistines,  and  so  given  the  sign  for  in- 
surrection. The  report  was  true.  Jonathan,  at  his  father's 
command,  had  overthrown  the  trophy;  and  now  heralds, 
despatched  by  Saul,  traversed  the  land  in  every  direction, 
trumpet  in  hand.  In  every  city  or  village  through  which  they 
passed  the}:  blew  the  honi  and  cried,  "  Let  the  Hebrews  rise 
and  fight ! "  '  proclaiming  to  all  who  heard  them  that  Saul  had 
summoned  every  man  who  could  bear  arms  to  battle. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  the  Philistines  were  not  idle.  They 
had  hardly  heard  that  the  Hebrews  had  laid  presumptuous 
hands  upon  their  triumphal  column  before  they  seized  their 
arms  to  punish  such  audacity  and  quell  the  insurrection.  At 
Michmash,  south-east  of  Beth-horou,^  a  prodigious  anny  soon 
assembled.  There  were  a  thousand  *  chariots,  six  thousand 
horsemen,  and  a  countless  host  of  foot  soldiers.  Then  terror 
fell  upon  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites.  Many  of  them  fled 
back  from  the  camp ;  *  some  concealed  themselves  among  the 
Ihickets  of  densely-wooded  districts,  others  hid  theii*  wives 
and  children  in  caves,  and  some  even  fled  with  their  families 
across  the  Jordan  to  the  land  of  the  Gadites  and  Gileadites. 
Thus  the  district  which  was  first  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Philistines  was  almost  depopulated.  Saul's  army  melted 
away  till  there  were  but  six  hundred  warriore  left,  and  even 
they  were  so  badly  armed  that  not  one  of  them,  except  Saul 
and  Jonathan,  possessed  a  swoi-d  or  a  lance.  The  others  were 
at  best  armed  only  with  clubs,  stones,  bill-hooks,  slings,  bows 
and  arrows  without  metal  heads.  What  could  Saul  do  with 
such  troops  against  all  the  well-armed  warriors  of  the  Philis- 
tines? And  yet  it  was  no  fool-hardiness  that  kept  him  so 
near  the  enemy,  for  between  Michmash  and  Gibeah  there  was 
a  mountain  pass,  the  sides  of  which  were  so  abrupt  that  even 
a  small  band  could  hold  the  position  against  a  vastl}'  superior 
power.  The  Philistines,  however,  availed  themselves  of  their 
numbers  to  devastate  the  country.     Their  picked  battalion, 

1  After  au  amended  vereion. 
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known  as  "  the  destroj-er,"  was  separated  into  three  divisions, 
each  of  which  took  a  diflferent  road,  and  destroyed  everything 
it  could  lay  hold  of.  The  Philistines  hoped  by  this  means  to 
draw  the  Israelites  from  their  impregnable  position.  Mean- 
while the  main  army  remained  at  Michmash,  with  its  outposts 
stationed  at  the  mountain  pass. 

Saul's  headquarters  were  at  some  little  distance  fi'om  the 
pass,  in  the  direction  of  Gibeah,  at  the  pomegranate  tree. 
Tradition  long  pointed  out  the  verj'  spot.  Here  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  six  hundred  men,  and  Ahiah,  the  §on  of  Ahitub, 
the  brother  of  Eli's  grandson  Ichabod,*  "bore  the  epkod:" 
that  is  to  say,  consulted  Yahweh  for  him.  One  da}'  Jonathan 
had  wandered  away  from  the  headquarters  without  his  father's 
knowledge,  and  accompanied  by  no  one  but  his  armor-bearer. 
Presently  he  came  to  a  lock  called  Bozez,  from  which  he  could 
see  certain  Philistine  warriors  standing  on  a  higher  rock  right 
opposite,  called  Seneh.  The  sight  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  His  blood  boiled.  "  Shall  we  fall  upon  these  uncir- 
cumcised?"he  cried  indignantly,  as  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. "It  is  as  easy  for  Yahweh  to  give  the  victor}'  to 
few  as  to  many ! "  His  armor-bearer  declared  that  he  was 
perfectly  read}'  to  follow  him.  But  would  Yahweh  help  them  ? 
Was  it  his  will  that  they  should  undertake  this  desperate  ad- 
venture ?  This  was  the  only  question  they  need  ask,  and 
Jonathan  knew  how  to  find  the  answer.  "  Let  us  stand 
where  those  fellows  can  see  us,"  he  said  to  his  attendant, 
*'  and  if  they  say  '  Wait  till  we  come  to  you  !  *  then  we  will 
stay  here ;  but  if  they  say  '  Come  up  here  if  you  dare  I  we'll 
teach  you  who  you  are  ! '  then  we  will  take  them  at  their  word, 
for  it  will  be  a  sign  that  Yahweh  has  given  them  into  our 
hands."  Upon  this  they  came  out  into  the  sight  of  the  Phil- 
istines, who  greeted  them  with  a  shout  of  contemptuous 
laughter  the  moment  they  saw  them.  "  Only  look,"  they 
cried,  "  here  are  the  Hebrews  creeping  out  of  their  holes ! 
Come  up  here,  and  we'll  teach  you  who  you  are!"  "Fol- 
low me !  "  cried  Jonathan  to  his  companion,  "  for  Yahweh 
has  given  the  Philistines  into  the  hand  of  Israel !  "  And  to 
the  amazement  of  the  Philistines,  the  bold  warrior,  followed 
b^'  his  armor-bearer,  began  scrambling  up  the  slope  on  his 
hands  and  knees.  Terror  seized  the  Philistines.  They 
gazed  in  breathless  amazement  at  their  desperate  assailants, 
and  were  too  completely  stupefied  to  strike  them  down  as 
they  crept  towards  them.  Before  they  had  recovered  their 
i  See  pp.  441,  442. 
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senses  the  two  were  upon  them.  Jonathan  had  alroadjr 
struck  down  several  of  their  number,  while  his  armor-bearer 
followed  him  and  made  sure  his  work.  Thus,  twenty  of 
them  fell  under  the  hero's  arrows  and  stones.^  The  panic 
spread.  It  seized  the  whole  army,  not  only  the  ill-armed 
and  ill-organized  mass  that  generally  constituted  the  bulk  of 
an  ancient  army,  but  the  chosen  troops  themselves.  The 
earth  trembled.  It  was  a  '*  panic  of  God."  The  flight  was 
universal. 

Saul's  watchmen  observed  the  commotion,  and  reported  it 
to  their  prince.  lie  was  not  a  little  surprised,  and  gave 
orders  at  once  that  scareh  should  be  made  to  see  whether  any 
of  his  warriors  were  absent.  The  truth  was  soon  discovered. 
Jonathan  and  his  annor-bearer  were  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Ahiah  was  sent  for  without  loss  of  time,  and  he  soon  stood 
with  his  ephod^  before  Saul  read}*  to  c^onsult  Yahweh.  Saul 
asked  him  whether  he  should  attack  the  Philistiues  or  remain 
in  his  own  camp.  Meanwhile  the  arm}'  of  the  P(uU8tinea 
broke  into  general  and  open  flight.  '*Hold,"  cried  Saul  to 
the  priest,  ''  no  need  to  consult  Yahweh  now  ! "  *'  To  arms ! " 
they  shout  on  every  side,  as  they  rush  \i\)on  the  foe.  The 
Philistines  are  beside  themselves  witli  terror.  Believing  them- 
selves to  be  betrayed  they  turn  their  weapons  upon  each  other, 
unable  in  their  panic  fear  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  and 
all  is  utter  confusion  ! 

The  fate  of  the  Philistine  army  was  s(X)n  decided.  The 
slaves*  who  had  been  comp4»lled  to  serve  in  it  now  took  the 
side  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  The  Israelites  who  had  hidden 
in  Mount  Ephraim,  in  the  rear  of  the  hostile  anny,  came  out 
at  the  news  of  the  defeat  and  fell  upon  the  foe  from  ever}'  side. 
Saul's  band  of  six  hundi*ed  soon  swelled  to  ten  thousand,  and 
the  flying  enemy  was  followed  with  unwearying  persistence 
into  ever}'  corner  of  Mount  Ephraim. 

But  now  Saul  made  a  great  mistake.*  He  feared  that  his 
people,  many  of  whom  no  doubt  had  tasted  but  little  food 
during  the  last  few  days,  might  lag  behind  in  the  pursuit,  and 
stay  to  eat  the  provisions  that  fell  into  their  hands,  so  he  crieii 
aloud,  "  A  curse  U[ion  the  man  who  tastes  food  before  the 
evening,  or  who  eats  anything  till  the  measure  of  my  ven- 
geance on  my  foes  is  full ! "  So  every  one  fasted,  and  even 
when  the  warriors  came  to  a  thicket  where  honey  was  dropping 
on  ever}'  side  they  dare  not  so  much  as  taste  it,  for  fear  of  the 
curse. 

^  Afltr  «a  auMBdwi  venion. 
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Bat  Jonathan  had  not  heard  his  father's  oath,  and  as  he  was 
faint  with  hunger,  he  plunged  his  stick  into  the  honey  as  he 
hastened  past  and  tasted  it.  He  was  told  at  onoe  by  one  of 
the  soldiers  what  his  father  had  said ;  but  he  did  not  at  all 
approve  of  it.  He  was  naturally  vexed  to  see  that  the  fruits 
of  his  heroism  would  not  be  so  rich  as  he  had  hoped,  and  as 
the}'  might  have  been.  ''  My  father,"  he  said,  "  is  spoiling 
€ver}i;hing !  Look  how  my  e3es  have  been  cleared  by  just 
tasting  this  hone}' !  What  a  glorious  day  this  would  be  if 
eveiy  one  might  eat  freely  what  he  could  find,  for  they  are  all 
weak  and  exhausted  for  want  of  food.  We  shall  have  but  a 
paltry  victory  after  all." 

At  last  the  evening  came.  The  Israelites  had  pursued 
the  Philistines  to  AJalon,  and  now  they  could  go  no  ftirther. 
Their  hands  were  full  of  booty,  including  a  number  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  calves.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  welcome 
under  the  special  circumstances.  The  sharp  tooth  of  hanger 
drove  tliem  to  a  course  ft'om  which  the}'  would  otherwise  have 
shrunk.  To  slaughter  the  (Mittle  in  the  usual  manner  would 
have  taken  too  long,  especially  as  they  had  no  metal  weapons, 
so  they  dashed  the  animals  upon  the  ground,  tore  off  pieces 
of  the  flesh  and  devoured  it,  blood  and  all.*  This  was  a  sin 
against  Yahweh,  and  as  such  it  roused  the  indignation  of  Saul 
to  tlu^  utmost.  As  soon  as  he  heard  what  was  going  on  he 
did  all  that  could  he  done  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  ordered 
his  immediate  followers  to  bring  him  a  huge  stone,  and  then 
go  round  amongst  the  scattered  groups  of  the  people  and  tell 
them  to  bring  their  cattle  there  to  be  slaughtei^d.  The  people 
obeyed.  Every  one  brought  his  prize  to  the  spot.  Saul  de- 
voted himself  to  slaughtering  the  animals  for  his  people  upon 
the  stone  he  had  set  uj)  for  the  purpose,  taking  care  that  in 
every  ease  the  blood  should  flow  off  properly.  He  afterwards 
dedicated  the  stone,  all  deluged  ^ith  blood,  as  an  altar  to 
Vahweh.     This  was  the  first  altar  he  raised. 

When  the  hungry  soldiers  were  satisfied,  and  were  therefore 
m  a  condition  to  pursue  the  enem}-  still  ftirther,  as  the  smoke 
of  the  sacrifice  rose  into  the  air  from  the  newly-erected  aitai*, 
Saul's  warlike  zeal  bmke  forth  again  with  new  strength. 
*' Come,"  he  cried  to  his  warriors,  'Met  us  spend  the  whole 
night  in  pursuing  the  PhiHstines !  Let  us  plunder  them  till 
morning  breaks  ;  not  one  of  them  must  be  left  alive  ! "  Many 
of  his  wearied  followers  must  have  longed  for  a  good  night's 
rest,  after  such  a  trying  day  and  such  a  hurried  meal ;  but  be 
1  See  p.  86. 
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this  as  it  may,  they  all  declared  themselves  ready  for  the  pur- 
suit. The  priest,  however,  who  had  offered  the  sacrifice  now 
interposed,  and  recommended  Saul  to  consult  the  deit}'  before 
undertaking  a  further  pursuit.  The  prin«e,  full  of  reverence 
for  Yahweh,  at  once  assented ;  and  when  the  priest  had  put 
on  his  ephod^  Saul  asked,  ^^  Am  I  to  pursue  the  Philistines?'' 

Our  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  an  Israelite  priest  of 
those  days  consulted  his  god  is  far  from  complete.  The 
apparatus  he  used  was  probably  concealed  in  the  ephod^  and 
was  called  either  Urim  alone,  or  more  full}^  Unm  and  Thum- 
mim;  that  is,  light  and  trtUh,  It  consisted,  at  an}^  rate  in 
pai-t,  of  some  kind  of  apparatus  for  casting  lots.  We  shall 
presently  give  an  account  of  its  emplojiuent,  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  our  authorized  version,  however,  since  the  text 
from  which  it  is  taken  is  restored  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translations.  We  shall  see  from  this  account  that  if  the 
question  put  to  the  deit}'  admitted  of  but  two  answers,  the 
person  consulting  the  oracle  might  say,  Give  Urim  in  the  one 
case  and  Thummim  in  the  other.  We  know  that  the  divining 
apparatus  of  a  certain  Arab  tribe  consists  of  two  arrows,  upon 
one  of  which  is  written  "  Yes,"  and  upon  the  other  "No." 
But  the  Urim  and  Thummim  cannot  have  been  anything  ex- 
actly like  this,  for  in  that  case  a  definite  answer  of  some  sort 
must  alwa3's  have  been  obtained.  But  this  was  not  so  with 
the  Israelites.  Sometimes  Yahweh  gave  no  answer  at  all  by 
the  Urim.     How  this  appeared  we  cannot  tell. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  speaking  this  very  thing 
happened.  When  Saul  asked  whether  he  was  to  continue  the 
pursuit,  Yahweh  kept  silence  and  refused  to  give  an  answer. 
This  was  certainly  a  sign  of  angers  Saul  was  much  disturbed, 
and  immediately  summoned  all  the  troops.  ''  A  sin  has  been 
committed,"  he  cried,  '*and  therefore  Yahweh  will  not  answer 
me.  The  guilt}'  man  must  be  discovered ;  and  though  it  be 
my  son  Jonathan  himself,  jet  as  sure  as  Yahweh  lives  he  shall 
be  put  to  death  I "  A  shudder  ran  through  every  frame  to 
think  that  the  dreaded  Yahweh  was  wroth,  and  that  no  man 
knew  the  cause !  The  bravest  heart  beat  fast.  What  sacri- 
fice would  the  stern  god  demand?  Who  was  not  conscious 
of  some  sin  ?  Just  now,  for  instance,  they  had  eaten  blood. 
Could  that  be  the  cause  of  Yahweh's  wrath?  And  then  the 
fearful  oath  of  Saul,  the  zealot,  the  devoted  worshipper  of 
Yahweh  1  He  was  not  tlie  man  to  break  his  vow.  A  still- 
ness as  of  death  followed  the  monarch's  words. 

To  show  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  Saul  took  his 
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stand  with  Jonathan,  over  against  the  people  and  said,  '^  We 
will  ask  Yahweh  whether  the  guilty  man  is  one  of  us  two  or 
one  of  you ! "  The  people  tremblingly  assented,  and  Saul 
went  on.  "O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel!  Whj'  hast  thou  not 
answered  thy  servant?  If  I  or  my  son  Jonathan  have 
sinned,  then  give  Urim ;  and  if  the  guilty  one  is  among  the 
people,  then  give  Thummim/"^  Then  the  lots  were  cast, 
and  Yahweh  acquitted  the  people,  and  declared  that  the  guilt 
lay  with  Saul  or  with  his  son.  Then  the  king  said,-!'  We  two 
will  cast  lots,  and  he  upon  whom  the  lot  falls  shall  die." 
"  Never  I  never ! "  cried  the  people  in  horror ;  but  Saul  per- 
sisted.^ The  lots  were  cast  between  himself  and  his  son,  and 
the  lot  fell  upon  Jonathan.  The  guilty  man  was  now  dis- 
covered, and  Saul  turned  to  him  and  exclaimed,  ^'  My  son, 
confess  your  guilt.  What  is  it  you  have  done  ?  "  Then  Jona- 
than remembered  what  had  taken  place  a  few  houi^  before, 
and  felt  convinced  that  it  was  he  who  had  caused  the  wrath 
of  Yahweh.  "As  we  were  pursuing  the  enem^^,"  he  said, 
*'  I  put  a  little  honey  to  my  mouth  with  the  end  of  my  stick. 
Thus  did  I  break  your  oath ;  and  now  I  am  ready  to  die  for 
it."  It  was  all  clear  now.  Saul  had  discovered  the  cause 
of  Yahweh's  wrath,  and  however  deepl}*  moved  at  the  thought 
of  losing  his  son,  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  feelings  as  a 
father  to  the  demands  of  his  faith.  '*  May  God  requite  me," 
he  cried,  * '  if  you  do  not  die  this  very  da}' !  "  ^  But  here  the 
people  interposed.  "  What !  Jonathan  to  be  put  to  death ! 
The  hero  to  whom  we  owe  this  mighty  victory !  "  ''  Never ! 
never!  As  sure  as  Yahweh  lives,  not  a  hair  of  his  head 
shall  be  touched !  "  the}-  cried  on  every  side.  SauFs  chief 
men  tlirew  themselves  between  the  fanatical  monarch  and  his 
son.  Half  convinced,  half  overpowered,  at  last  he  relin- 
quished his  design,  and  a  ransom  was  paid  for  Jonathan. 
We  are  not  told  what  this  ransom  was.  it  ma}'  have  been  a 
certain  number  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  a  great  herd  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  But  the  sacrifice  offered  in  the  place  of  the 
offender  must  certainly  have  been  a  costly  one,  or  it  could 
not  in  any  degree  have  satisfied  the  conscience  of  Saul. 
Thus  Jonathan's  life  was  spared. 

Meanwhile  the  idea  of  pursuing  the  Philistines  that  night 
had  been  given  up,  and  they  were  allowed  to  escape  to  their 
own  country.  But  this,  great  victory  had  confirmed  Saul  on 
the  throne  of  Israel.  As  king  of  Israel,  Saul  waged  many 
wars  to  defend  his  people  from  the  oppression  of  their  neigh- 
i  After  an  amended  version. 
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bors  on  every  side ;  and  in  whatever  direction  he  tamed  iXiB 
arms  he  was  always  victorious.  The  Edomites,  the  Moabites, 
the  Ammonites,  the  kings  of  Zobah,  in  fact  all  the  peoples  upon 
Israel's  eastern  border,  were  humbled  by  him.  The  Philis- 
tines could  not  stand  before  him.  He  even  collected  a  great 
army,  with  which  he  so  crippled  the  Amalekites  and  other 
robber  tribes  of  the  south,  that  they  were  compelled  to  desist 
fh>m  their  constant  incursions  into  Canaan. 

As  to  his  family  affairs  we  are  told  that  he  had  four  sons 
—  Jonathan,  Abinadab,  Melchishuah,  and  Ishbaal  or  Ishbos- 
heth  ^  —  and  two  daughters,  Merab  and  Michal,  by  his  wife 
Ahinoam.  His  commander-in-chief  was  Abner,  who  was  his 
cousin ;  for  Ner,  Abner's  father,  and  Kish,  the  father  of  Saul, 
were  brothers,  sons  of  Abiel.* 

This  account,  which  appears  to  be  very  trustworthy,  has 
been  preserved  by  the  same  writer  who  told  us  how  Samuel 
anointed  Saul  at  Ramah.*  ^  He  certainly  derived  it  ftom  some 
earlier  authority,  but  he  did  not  hand  it  down  unaltered. 
On  the  other  hand  he  inserted  a  passage  towards  the  beginning 
of  the  account  which  introduces  such  confusion  into  the  narra- 
tive itself,  and  makes  SauFs  character  appear  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  I  have  left  it  out.  When  telling  us  how  Saul  was 
anointed  king,  this  writer  made  Samuel  say :  ^^  You  must  wait 
for  me  seven  days  at  Gilgal,  till  I  join  you  there  and  oflfer  the 
sacrifices  and  tell  you  what  to  do."  *  It  is  to  this  injunction 
that  the  writer  now  refers  us  back.  He  makes  Saul  summon 
tiie  people  to  Gilgal,*  and  then  goes  on  as  follows  * :  — 

In  obedience  to  the  seer's  words  Saul  waited  at  Gilgal. 
How  he  longed  to  advance  at  once  against  the  Philistines ! 
But  he  curbed  his  impetuous  desire.  At  last  the  seventh 
day  broke,  but  no  Samuel  appeared.  The  army  was  melting 
away  hour  by  hour.  Nothing  but  some  bold  and  decisive 
step  sucli  as  an  order  to  march  against  the  enemy  could 
prevent  his  being  deserted  by  all  his  troops.  But  he  could 
not  issue  any  such  onier  before  the  solemn  sacrifice  had 
been  offered,  and  who  knew  whether  the  Philistines  might 
not  attack  him  at  Gilgal  before  the  ceremony  was  performed  ? 
The  day  drew  to  a  close,  and  Samuel  was  still  absent.  At 
last  Saul  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  had  all  the  prepara- 
tions made,  and  then  offered  the  burnt  sacrifice  himself. 
Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  Samuel  was  seen  approaching. 

^  See  p.  392.  ^  After  an  amended  renkMi. 

•  1  Samuel  iz.  1-x.  16.  <  1  Samuel  x.  8. 

•  1  Samuel  xiU.  4.  •YT.7b-15a. 
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Saul  advanced  respectfully  to  greet  the  seer,  but  Samuel 
sternly  required  him  to  answer  for  what  he  had  done.  Saul 
told  him  how  it  had  happened.  ^^  The  people  were  melting 
away,"  he  said,  ^^  and  you  came  not  at  the  appointed  time. 
The  Riilistines  are  encamped  at  Michmash,  and  I  was  afraid 
that  they  might  attack  me  and  compel  me  to  join  battle  with 
them  before  I  had  called  upon  Yahweh.  And  so  I  took  cour- 
age to  offer  the  sacrifice  myself."  But  Samuel  would  a(K«pt 
no  excuse.  "  You  have  done  ill,"  he  replied, ''for  you  have 
not  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Yahweh,  your  god.  Had 
you  obeyed,  then  Yahweh  would  have  confirmed  your  rule  over 
Israel  this  day ;  but  now  your  power  shall  not  endure,  and 
Yahweh  will  seek  out  a  man  after  his  own  heart  to  take  your 
place  and  to  be  the  prince  of  his  people."  With  these  words 
the  seer  left  Gilgal  and  departed  to  Gibeah  in  Benjamin. 

It  is  well  for  the  fair  fame  of  Samuel  that  this  story  is 
obviously  untrue.  It  is  really  difficult  to  see  what  Saul's 
offence  was  supposed  to  be.  At  any  rate  we  try  in  vain  to 
discover  anything  that  he  had  done  to  deserve  so  heavy  a 
punishment.  We  must  remember  that  the  writer  does  not 
blame  Saul  for  exercising  the  functions  of  a  priest,  and  ofiTer- 
ing  a  sacrifice,  for  this  was  not  considered  unlawflil  in  his 
days,  but  merely  for  not  waiting  long  enough  for  Samuel. 
He  seems  to  intend  us  to  understand  that  the  seventh  day 
was  not  quite  gone  when  Saul's  patience  was  exhausted ;  but 
he  does  not  exactly  say  that  it  was  so.  In  fact  he  says  dis- 
tinctly, ''  He  waited  seven  days,  until  the  time  that  Samuel 
had  appointed."  He  makes  the  difldculty  in  which  Saul 
found  himself  appear  so  great  that  one  would  think  it  was 
liis  express  purpose  to  throw  blame  upon  Samuel's  conduct. 
But  this  cannot  reall}'  have  been  his  intention.  He  doubt- 
less wished  to  teach  his  readers  that  a  prophet  of  Yahweh 
had  a  claim  to  absolute  obedience,  and  that  no  excuses,  how- 
ever good  the}'  might  appear,  were  to  be  accepted  for  trans- 
gressing any  command,  however  hard  or  extraordinaty.  But 
this  cannot  have  been  the  real  course  of  events.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Samuel  would  have 
wished  to  make  Saul  an  absolute  slave,  or  would  have  over- 
thrown the  kingdom  he  had  just  helped  to  establish,  for  such 
a  trivial  cause  as  this.  To  do  so  would  be  to  pla}^  fast  and 
loose  with  Israel's  independence,  in  a  manner  utterly  un- 
worth}-  of  a  patriot.  But  this  is  not  the  onl}'  reason  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  narrative  as  true.  Would  Saul  desert 
his  strong  position  opposite  the  Philistines,  and  go  and  waste 
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his  time  at  Gilgal,  Just  at  the  very  moment  when  he  dreaded 
an  attack?  If  so,  the  Israelites  had  good  reason  for  distrust- 
ing such  a  clumsy  and  reckless  leader.  The  Philistines,  too, 
appear  to  have  quietly  waited  until  the  Israelites  returned 
and  HHiccupied  the  mountain  pass  they  had  deserted.  Again, 
we  arc  left  entirely  without  information  as  to  the  moment  at 
which  these  seven  days  of  SauFs  sta}'  at  Gilgal  were  supposed 
to  begin.  Lastlj^,  Saul's  zeal  and  courage  do  not  appear 
fix)m  the  narrative  to  have  been  damped  in  the  least  degree 
by  Samuel's  announcement  that  Yahweh  had  rejected  him, 
and  this  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  his  disposition. 
We  shall  therefore  put  this  account  of  the  meeting  between 
Saul  and  Samuel  entirely  on  one  side  for  the  present. 

When  this  addition  is  struck  out,  the  narrative  itself 
throws  some  light  upon  several  subjects  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed already,  and  in  its  turn  receives  some  light  from  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  illustrates  the  remark  we  have  already 
made,^  that  in  ancient  times  the  Israelites  considered  that  a 
man's  guilt  was  not  in  au}^  wa}'  affected  by  the  intention 
with  which  he  had  done  anything.  They  simply  asked 
whether  the  deed  was  in  itself  a  trespass.  If  one  man  had 
killed  another  he  must  be  put  to  death,  whether  he  had 
done  it  by  accident  or  on  purpose ;  and  in  the  same  way 
Jonathan  was  condemned  to  death  because  he  had  tasted 
food  after  his  father  had  pronounced  a  curse  upon  any  one 
who  should  do  so.  It  is  true  that  the  command  was  very  ill- 
advised,  as  the  writer  himself  does  his  best  to  show  us ;  true 
that  Jonathan  merely  transgressed  the  letter  and  not  the 
spirit,  for  he  only  tasted  the  honey  as  Jie  passed  without 
pausing  a  moment  in  the  pursuit ;  it  is  even  true  that  he  had 
not  so  much  as  heard  of  his  father's  prohibition :  but  for  all 
that  he  was  guilt}',  and  it  was  therefore  he  that  had  drawn 
down  Yahweh's  wrath  upon  the  people.  Such  was  Saul'g 
belief,  the  people  did  not  dispute  it  for  a  moment,  and  the 
writer  himself  obviously  holds  the  same  view.  The  Israelites 
were  better  than  their  belief,  but  their  belief  was  that  it  was 
Jonathan's  act  that  had  made  Yahweh  wroth.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  Jonathan  had  to  be  redeemed  or  bought  off, 
for  the  people  could  never  have  l>een  satisfied  until  their  angry 
god  had  been  api>eased. 

In  the  next  place  this  narrative  shows  that  we  did  not 
exaggerate  the  ferocity  that  was  characteristic  of  Samuel's 
activity  as  a  judge ;  *  for  this  action  of  Saul  is  quite  iD  th« 
1  See  pp.  81,  89.  >  See  pp.  4fift,  468. 
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spirit  of  Samuel  —  the  spirit  of  zeal  for  the  service  of  Yahweh, 
in  accordance  with  the  character  asciibed  to  that  god  in  the 
eleventh  century  before  Christ.  In  this  scene  Saul  appears 
before  us  as  the  true  type  of  the  faithful  and  zealous  wor- 
shipper of  the  fearful  god.  Yahweh's  demands  are  terrible, 
but  for  his  true  servant  nothing  is  too  hard.  Saul  casts  lots 
between  himself  and  Jonathan.  He  is  willing  to  lay  down 
his  own  life,  should  it  appear  by  the  answer  of  the  god  that 
he  has  unwittingl}*  sinned  against  him ;  and  when  Jonathan 
turns  out  to  be  Sie  guilty  man,  Saul  smothers  even  his  affec- 
tion for  his  son,  and  is  ready  to  offer  him  as  a  sacrifice.  This 
is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  honor  paid  at  this  time  to  Yahweh, 
Israel's  god,  by  the  most  zealous  of  his  worshippers. 

After  studying  this  narrative  we  shall  find  nothing  to 
surprise  us  in  the  later  deeds  of  Saul,  to  which  we  have 
referred  already  in  describing  Samuel's  activity,*  —  his  perse- 
cution of  the  ventriloquists  and  the  magicians,  for  instance, 
or  his  attempt  to  root  out  the  Gibeonites.  Those  were  but 
fresh  manifestations  of  the  spirit  he  displayed  in  his  ti*eat- 
ment  of  his  eldest  son  when  he  had  transgressed.  Saul  was 
fanatical  in  his  zeal  for  Yahweh.  The  struggle  for  Israel's 
freedom  and  power,  to  which  he  summoned  the  tribes,  was 
to  him  a  religious  war.  It  was  faith  in  the  mighty  Yahweh's 
help  that  enabled  the  Israelites  under  Saul's  guidance  to 
perform  such  heroic  deeds,  and  that  finally  delivered  the  peo- 
ple from  their  foes.  As  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Jeph- 
thah,  so  now  too  it  was  in  Yahweh's  name  that  the  enemy 
was  routed.  But  in  one  important  respect  this  period  differed 
from  those  that  had  preceded  it ;  for  when  Saul  had  gained 
his  first  victor}'  he  kept  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands, 
and,  instead  of  disbanding  his  army,  took  up  an  offensive 
attitude  towards  his  neighbors.  He  found  pretexts  for  en- 
gaging in  war  first  with  one  and  then  with  another  of  the  sur- 
rounding peoples,  and  under  his  rule  therefore  Israel  was  for 
the  first  time  recognized  as  a  united  and  formidable  nation. 

Saul's  numerous  victories,  and  the  prosperity  and  glory 
which  they  brought  to  Israel,  appear  not  only  from  the  short 
account  that  closes  the  narrative  we  have  just  examined,  but 
also  from  the  dirge  composed  b}'  David  after  the  deatii  of 
Saul  and  his  sons.     It  is  as  follows  ^ :  — 

O  Israel!  thv glory  lies  slain  on  thy  hills! 

How  are  the  heroes  fallen ! 
Tell  it  not  in  Oath, 

Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ; 

1  See  pp.  449  ff.  ^2  Samuel  i.  19-27. 
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Lest  the  Philistine  fprls  rejoice, 
And  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  dance  for  joj. 

0  mountaind  of  Gilboa,  let  no  dew  or  rain  fall  on  you, 
Ye  fields  and  lulls  of  death !  ^ 

For  there  was  the  hero's  shield  cast  away, 

The  shield  of  Saul,  bespattered,  all  unanointed  with  oilJ 
Without  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered,  without  the  fat  of  heroM 

The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  bark ; 

The  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  the  beloved  and  beauteous, 

Were  never  parted  in  life  or  death ; 
Thev  were  swiher  than  eagles, 

Tney  were  stronger  than  lions. 
Ye  daughters  of  Israel !  weep  for  Saul, 

Who  clothed  you  in  purple  and  splendor. 

And  threw  jewels  of  gold  round  your  necks. 
How  are  the  heroes  fallen  in  battle, 

And  Jonatiian  slain  on  the  heightnl 

1  am  grieved  by  thy  loss,  my  brother  Jonathan  I 

Thou  wast  very  aear  to  me  ; 

More  precious  to  me  was  thy  love  than  the  love  of  women. 
Alas !  the  heroes  are  fallen. 
And  their  weapons  of  war  have  perished ! 

That  Saul  was  no  ordinary  man,  and  well  knew  how  to 
gain  the  love  of  his  subjects  is  also  shown  by  the  sequel  of 
the  history,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Israelite  nation  clung 
to  his  house  with  a  deep  affection  which  long  8u^^'ived  the 
accession  of  David  to  the  throne. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  Saul's  reign 
lasted.  At  the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  the  period  of  bis 
reign  is  given  as  two  years.  But  this  cannot  be  corivct. 
Much  more  than  this  is  required  to  allow  time  for  everything 
that  happened  in  his  reign.  For  instance,  while  he  wa.s 
king,  David  rose  to  fame,  was  persecuted  and  compelled  Uj 
pass  sixteen  months  among  the  Philistines.  We  have  no 
trustworthy  information  as  to  the  length  of  Saul's  r(*i«;n 
elsewhere.  We  are  told  in  the  book  of  Acts  *  that  he  reigned 
forty  years,  and  Josephus  assigns  him  either  forty  or  twenty 
3'ears,  it  is  not  quite  clear  which.  But  the  staltements  of 
these  writers  are  of  no  value,  for  they  had  no  sources  of 
information  except  the  old  Scriptures.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  two  years  of  which  the  book  of  Samuel 
speaks  cover  the  period  of  the  king's  friendship  with  Samuel, 
and  that  he  was  then  declared  to  be  deposed,  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  reigned  for  five  years  more.  We  shall 
touch  upon  the  arguments  in  favor  of  this  supposition  pres- 
ently ;  but  even  a  period  of  seven  years  is  hardly  long  enough 
for  all  that  took  place  in  this  reign. 

Saul  had  done  great  things  for  Israel.     He  had  proved 

1  After  an  amended  version.  '  Acts  xiii.  21. 
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decisively  thnt  the  Israelites  were  capable  of  being  formed 
into  a  single  nation;  and  had  richly  earned  the  title  of 
Israel's  deliverer.  And  yet  his  family  fell  with  him.  How 
it  was  that  so  brilliant  a  constellation  set  so  soon  we  shall 
consider  in  the  following  chapter. 


Chapteb  XXVI. 

SAUL  REJECTED  BY  YAHWER 

1  Samuel  XV. 

THE  following  story  is  intended  to  explain  why  Saol's 
dynasty  never  took  root  in  Israel :  — 

One  day  Samael  said  to  Saul:  "  It  was  I  whom  Yahweh 
sent  to  anoint  you  king  over  his  people  Israel.  Listen 
therefore  to  the  commands  which  he  sends  you  by  my 
month.  Thus  speaks  Y'ahweh  of  Armies :  ^  I  remember  the 
evil  that  the  Amalekites  did  to  the  Israelites  as  they  came 
up  out  of  flgypt;  and  now  they  must  be  chastised  for  it. 
Rise  up,  therefore,  and  lay  the  Amalekites  under  the  ban. 
Spare  them  not ;  but  put  men  and  women,  nay,  the  veiy  chil- 
dren and  the  sucking  babes  to  death  ;  and  slaughter  the  cat- 
tle and  the  sheep,  the  camels  and  the  asses.'  "  In  obedience 
to  Yahweh's  command  Saul  summoned  the  men  of  military 
age  to  Gilgal,^  and  soon  found  himself  in  command  of  two 
hundred  thousand  Israelites,  and  ten  thousand  Judteans. 

With  this  formidable  arm}'  he  advanced  against  the  Amale- 
kites ;  but  first,  he  warned  the  Kenites  not  to  make  com- 
mon cause  witli  them,  for  the  Kenites  had  always  been 
friendly  to  Israel,  and  Sai:l  was  anxious  not  to  injure  them. 
He  now  routed  his  enemies  so  utterly,  that  all  their  territory 
came  into  his  power ;  and  Agag  himself,  the  king  of  the 
Amalekites,  fell  into  his  hands  alive.  Then  Samuel's  in- 
junctions were  carried  into  effect,  Amalek  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  sword.  Agag  himself  however  was  not  slain,  but 
was  carried  off  as  a  prisoner,  and  Saul  allowed  some  of  the 
choicest  cattle  to  be  kept  alive  and  driven  off  as  booty. 

He  had  to  pay  dearly  for  this  act  of  folly.  Yahweh  was 
not  to  be  mocked.  Saul  returned  in  triumph;  raising  a 
1  After  an  amended  version. 
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triumphal  column  at  Carmel,  in  the  desert  of  Judah.  Bui 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Gilgal,  Yahweh  revealed  himself  to 
Samuel.  "I  repent,"  said  he  in  wrath,  ^'that  I  ever  made 
Saul  king;  for  he  is  disobedient,  and  now  he  shall  be  re- 
jected ! "  Full  of  grief  and  terror,  Samuel  cried  all  night 
to  his  god,  beseeching  him  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain.  He  must  himself  bear  Yahweh's  message 
to  the  king. 

Samuel  went  to  meet  Saul  at  Gilgal  and  found  the  victo- 
rious piince  in  the  very  act  of  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh 
from  the  first  fruits  of  the  booty.*  He  advanced  to  meet  the 
prophet,  and  joyfully  exclaimed,  "May  Yahweh  bless  thee  I 
I  have  fulfilled  his  command ! "  But  Samuel  answered 
severel}',  "  Then  what  is  this  sound  I  hear?  What  meaYis 
this  lowing  of  cattle  and  bleating  of  sheep  ?  "  Saul  answered 
in  some  confusion,  but  still  quite  unconscious  of  having  com- 
mitted an}-  serious  fault,  "  These  are  some  of  the  best  of  the 
Amalekites*  cattle.  The  people  spared  them  for  a  sacrifice 
to  Yahweh,  3'our  god.  But  all  the  rest  I  have  laid  under  the 
ban."  Supi^osing  that  he  had  now  completely  justified  him- 
self, Saul  tried  to  lead  Samuel  to  the  altar,  but  the  prophet 
resisted  his  attempt  and  exclaimed,  "  Stay!  I  must  deliver 
the  message  which  Yahweh  uttered  to  me  in  the  night." 
"  Speak  on  ! "  said  Saul,  auguring  little  good  from  SamueFs 
voice  and  manner.  Then  the  prophet  strove  to  make  him 
feel  his  shamefbl  disobedience.  "  Were  you  not  little  in 
your  own  sight  when  Yahweh  anointed  you  king  of  Israel? 
How  dared  you  then  to  rebel?  And  when  he  commanded 
you  utterly  to  destroy  the  miserable  Amalekites  how  dared 
you  to  neglect  his  word,  to  keep  the  spoil,  and  so  to  do  evil 
in  his  sight  ?  "  Then  Saul,  perceiving  that  the  pit>phet  was 
in  terrible  earnest,  endeavored  to  excuse  himself:  '*  I  yielded 
to  the  people's  wish,"  *  he  said.  "  But  I  did  obey  the  com- 
mandment of  Yahweh,  and  though  I  have  kept  Agag  alive 
yet  I  have  rooted  out  the  Amalekites.  Only  the  people  chose 
the  best  of  the  cattle  and  the  other  spoil  to  bring  here  to 
Gilgal,  to  sacrifice  to  Yahweh,  your  god."  As  if  the  sparing 
of  Agag  were  a  mere  trifle  !  As  if  king  Saul  —  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  offering  the  sacrifice  with  his  own  hands  —  did 
not  share  in  his  people's  guilt!  Samuel  passed  over  these 
excuses,  as  though  Saul  himself  must  know  them  to  be 
idle,  and  mei*ely  answered  the  single  plea  that  the  cattle 
had  been  kept  for  a  sacrifice.     "  Think  you,"  he  demanded 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
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sternly,  *^  that  Yahweh  delights  in  any  sacrifice  as  much  as 
in  the  obedience  of  his  worshippers?  Of  a  truth,  obedience 
is  better  than  any  sacrifice ;  ^  to  give  ear  to  his  words  is 
better  than  the  fat  of  rams ;  for  disobedience  is  as  great  a 
sin  as  witchcraft,  and  obstinacy  is  as  bad  as  the  worship  of 
teraphim}  Since  you  have  despised  the  commands  of  Yahweh, 
he  has  deemed  you  unworthy  to  be  king  of  Israel." 

Humbled  by  these  threatening  words,  Saul  confessed  his 
guilt  in  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  implored 
foi^veness,  at  the  same  time  begging  Samuel  to  Join  with 
him  in  worshipping  Yahweh.  But  Samuel  had  uttered  no 
idle  threat.  Saul  could  not  wash  out  his  guilt  by  confessing 
it.  He  was  once  for  all  rejected  of  Yahweh.  It  was  not 
till  Samuel  answered,  "  I  will  not  go  with  you  ;  for  since  you 
have  transgressed  Yahweh's  commandment,  he  has  rejected 
you  utterly ! "  that  Saul  understood  the  full  extent  of  his 
punishment.  Upon  this  Samuel  turned  away  to  go;  but 
Saul  strove  to  detain  him,  and,  in  his  despair,  seized  him  by 
his  mantle  so  violently  as  to  tear  ofi'  the  flap.  But  Samuel 
only  took  occasion  to  repeat  in  another  form  the  sentence  of 
his  god :  '^  So  Yahweh  tears  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 
your  hand  this  day,  and  gives  it  to  another  who  is  better 
than  you.  He  who  gives  Israel  victory  lies  not  and  changes 
not  his  thoughts ;  for  he  never  repents,  like  a  man,  of  what 
he  has  determined  to  do."  Perceiving,  at  last,  that  the  sen- 
tence was  iiTevocable,  Saul  exclaimed:  "I  have  sinned. 
But  yet  support  my  authority  before  the  nobles  and  all  the 
people.  Follow  me  and  take  part  in  the  sacrifices  and 
prayers  in  honor  of  Yahweh>  your  god."  To  this  request 
Samuel  assented. 

When  Saul  began  the  sacrifice,  and  the  sacred  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  air  rang  with  shouts  of  victory  in  honor 
of  Yahweh,  Samuel  cried,  "Bring  forth  Agag,  king  of  the 
Amalekites ! "  The  captive  knew  what  he  had  to  expect. 
He  drew  near  the  place  of  slaughter  trembling,  and  cried 
aloud,  "  Oh  !  how  bitter  it  is  to  die  !  "  ^  But  Samuel  was 
not  touched  by  his  misery.  His  eye  flashed  with  the  fire  of 
fanatical  reverence  for  Yahweh  and  hatred  of  his  people's 
enemies.  Turning  to  the  captive,  he  exclaimed  passionatcl}', 
"  As  your  sword  has  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall 
your  mother  be  bereft  of  her  son !  "  Upon  this  he  swung 
the  sacrificial  axe  on  high  and  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  to  the 
gloiy  of  Yahweh. 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
21» 
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When  the  feast  held  in  honor  of  the  victory  was  over,  Sam- 
uel went  to  his  dwelling-place  at  Ramah,  and  Saul  returned  to 
Gibeah.     From  that  day  forward  they  never  met  again. 

This  story  reminds  us  at  once  of  the  account  of  SauFs  im- 
patience at  Gilgal,  and  the  sentence  which  it  drew  upon  his 
head.'  The  two  stories  have  much  in  common.  In  both  of 
them  Saul's  offence  is  disobedience  to  Samuel's  command ;  in 
both  his  punishment  is  the  fall  of  his  dynast}^  and  both  imply 
that  Yahweh  had  already  chosen  his  successor.  The  two  can- 
not be  reconciled,  for  the  first  does  not  speak  of  a  provisional 
sentence,  the  execution  of  which  might  be  averted  by  strict 
obedience.  It  speaks  just  as  clearl}-  as  the  second  of  an 
irrevocable  decree  of  Yahweh.  And  in  the  second  there  is  not 
the  smallest  reference  to  any  previous  announcement  of  Yah- 
weh's  displeasure. 

The  story  we  are  now  considering  is  no  nearer  the  truth 
than  the  other.  It  was  written  centuries  after  the  time  of 
Saul,  as  we  ma}'  see  from  the  very  fact  of  its  putting  into  the 
mouth  of  Samuel  such  lofty  thoughts  as  to  the  worship  accept- 
able to  Yahweh  ;  for  these  ideas  were  first  conceived  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ,  by  such  men,  for  instance,  as  Michah  or  Isaiah.  The 
unhistorical  character  of  the  story  is  farther  evident  from  the 
impossible  pretext  given  for  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Amalek,  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  the  warriors 
Saul  is  said  to  have  had  under  his  banner,  and  from  the  state- 
ment that  Amalek  was  utterly  destroyed,  whei*eas  we  know 
that  so  soon  as  in  David's  Ume  this  ]>eoi)le  was  again  in 
a  position  to  threaten  Israel's  safety.^  But,  apart  from  these 
details,  the  main  idea  of  the  story  is  untrue.  For,  like  the 
other  accouut,  this  also  makes  a  single  definite  trespass  —  and 
a  very  trivial  one  • —  cause  the  ruin  of  Saul.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  it  was  so  really.  To  begin  with,  of  c^ourse,  we 
could  not  speak  of  Saul's  being  rejected  by  God  upon  such 
grounds ;  for  Samuel's  order  to  lay  all  Amalek  under  the  ban 
is  so  repugnant  to  our  feelings  as  Christians,  that  we  should 
certaiuly  never  dream  of  ascribing  it  to  God.  But  even  if  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  writer  belitjves  Saul  to  have  been 
rejected  b}'  Yahweh,  and  take  the  narrative  simply  to  mean 
that  he  was  rejected  b}'  Samuel,  it  is  still  incixnlible.  Surely- 
Samuel  cannot  have  required  such  absolute  submission  on  the 
pait  of  the  king  that  he  declared  himself  against  him,  and  took 

1  See  p.  4b2.  *  1  Samuel  layW,  8;  !i  Samuel  viii.  12. 
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steps  to  dethi'one  him  on  the  strength  of  one  trifling  act  of 
disobedience.  At  any  rate,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  speci- 
men of  the  most  unscrupulous  ambition  and  the  most  culpable 
levity  in  all  that  concerned  the  interests  of  the  people. 

We  cannot  regard  this  story  as  an}i;hing  but  an  attempt  to 
answer  a  question  that  suggested  itself  to  the  thoughtful  Israel- 
ites of  a  later  age.  It  was  this:  *'How  was  it  that  Saul's 
fainily  did  not  remain  upon  the  throne  of  Israel,  but  that 
David  succeeded  to  it?"  A  faithful  woi'8hipi)er  of  Yahweh 
i^ould  never  think  of  looking  for  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  character  of  Saul, 
his  Benjamite  extraction,  Samuel's  personal  qualities,  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Saul,  or  the  incapacity  of  his  surviving  son. 
All  this  was  nothing.  The  only  answer  that  could  satisfy  him 
was  that  Yahweh  had  rejected  Saul,  whence  it  followed  that 
Saul  had  committed  some  sin.  This  idea  was  worked  out  by 
the  writers  of  both  the  legends  of  the  rejection  of  Saul.  Their 
purpose  probably  was  to  exhort  their  contemporaries  to  stricter 
obedience.  It  would  be  good  for  them,  they  thought,  to  be 
told  that  SauFs  sin  consisted  in  disobeying  the  commands  of 
the  prophets. 

But  in  all  probabilit}'  there  lies  a  certain  truth  at  the  bottom 
of  both  these  stories :  the  truth  that  Saul  quarrelled  with  Sam- 
uel, and  that  the  opposition  of  the  prophets  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  fall  of  his  house.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  what 
pc'irticulars  Saul  would  find  himself  unable  permanently  to  act 
with  Samuel,  and  in  this  respect  our  storj'  has  preserved  a 
very  correct  impression  of  the  real  state  of  things.  Let  us  try 
to  recall  the  circumstances  under  which  Saul  became  king,  and 
the  policy  he  first  adopted. 

The  tribes  of  Israel  were  divided  amongst  themselves  and 
were  oppressed  by  hosts  of  enemies  when  a  great  religious 
revival,  partly  stimulated  by  Samuel,  took  place  among  the 
worshippers  of  Yahweh.  The  prophets  formed  societies  ;  the 
Nazarites  constantly  increased  in  numbers,  and  man)'  a  heait 
was  fired  b}^  the  thought  that  the  |)eople  of  Yahweh  must  never 
mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that  the 
sons  of  Israel  must  regard  everything  heathenish  'as  impure. 
But  the  ferment  caused  by  these  zealots,  with  Samuel  at  their 
head,  would  have  resulted  in  Israel's  downfall ;  for  now  that 
the  injured  Canaanites  made  common  cause  with  the  foreign 
foe,  Israel  would  have  been  too  weak  to  resist.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  grc  it  gain  for  the  Israelites  to  find  a  man  like  Saul, 
who  would  watch  over  theu'  general  interests,  lead  them  to 
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battle,  retain  a  number  of  their  fighting  men  under  arms  and 
enforce  general  obedience.  Saul's  Bkill  and  courage  saved 
Israel  from  destruction. 

But  he  too  availed  himself  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
people^  and,  supported  by  the  prophets,  he  summoned  the^ 
tribes  to  battle  in  Yahweh's  name.  It  was  but  natural,  then, 
that  in  all  respects  he  shou)d  adopt  the  principles  of  the  zeal- 
ots ;  for  he  was  a  thorough-going  supporter  of  Samuel's  policy, 
which,  of  course,  he  now  put  into  action.  The  first  legenfl 
of  his  rejection  by  Samuel  is  quite  wrong  in  making  fcim 
quarrel  with  the  seer  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  for  he 
ruled  entirely  in  his  spirit  for  some  time.  He  rais^  altars  to 
Yahweh,  and  when  he  had  made  an  oath  to  him  he  enforced 
it  with  such  terrible  severit}'  as  not  to  shrink  from  sacrificing 
his  own  life  or  that  of  his  son  to  maintain  its  sanctity.  He 
persecuted  the  ventriloquists  and  wizards  to  the  verj'  death. 
He  would  have  no  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Canaanites ;  and  in 
Gibeon  and  the  neighborhood,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  numbers 
of  them  fell  beneath  his  hand,  in  honor  of  Yahweh. 

But  this  could  not  last.  In  the  first  flush  of  excitement 
caused  by  the  election  of  a  king,  while  the  impression  made  by 
his  successful  campaigns  was  still  fh^sh,  such  a  policy  might 
be  carried  out.  But  Saul  soon  pen^oived  that  the  path  he  was 
treading  must  inevitably  lead  the  people  to  destruction  in  the 
end.  He  could  not  go  through  with  these  measures.  The 
Israelites  were  too  weak  and  bis  own  throne  was  too  insecure 
for  this  to  be  possible ;  and  doubtless  many  of  his  subjects 
murmured  against  apolicy  which  they  had  such  good  reason 
to  regard  as  hazardous. 

When  the  first  excitement  was  over  and  the  most  pressing 
dangers  averted,  Saul,  no  longer  surrounded  b}'  the  incessant 
whirl  and  din  of  battle,  began  to  consider  his  line  of  action 
more  calmly,  and  to  act  with  greater  moderation.  We  may 
suppose  that  his  heart,  too,  protested  against  the  wholesale 
bloodshed  involved  in  the  strict  maintenance  of  Yahweh's 
command  to  root  out  all  heathens  and  sinners  with  fire  and 
sword.  A  hint  to  this  effect  is  still  preserved  in  the  stoiy  of 
his  war  with  Amalek  and  his  neglecting  fully  to  enforce  all  the 
horrors  of  the  ban. 

But  by  this  milder  policy  he  came  into  collision  with  the 
zealots ;  for  they  knew  no  pity.  The}*  are  fitly  represented 
by  the  fierce,  inexorable  Samuel,  who  would  not  have  the 
sucking  child  of  an  Amalekite  spared,  and  hewed  Agag  into 
pieces  with  his  own  hand,  at  Yahweh's  altar.    These  zealots 
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began  to  oppose  the  king  from  the  very  moment  that  his 
policy  became  milder,  for  they  thought  that  he  was  kindling 
the  wrath  of  Yahweh  by  his  weakness,  and  so  bringing  ruin 
upon  Israel.     Away  with  him  then  ! 

But  the  great  mass  of  the  people  by  no  means  shared  the 
views  of  the  zealots  and  remained  faithful  to  Saul.  Never- 
theless these  cu'cumstances  were  a  source  of  strength  to  his 
enemies,  and  his  own  rashness  gave  them  onl}-  too  many  op- 
portunities of  turning  their  advantages  to  account.  But  we 
shall  i-eturn  to  this  subject  presently. 

This  story  of  SauVs  rejection  by  Yahweh,  then,  has  little 
value  as  history ;  at  the  most  it  does  but  indicate  the  line  we 
must  follow  in  order  to  gain  a  true  idea  of  what  occurred. 
But  there  are  certain  great  religious  truths  expressed  in  it 
which  make  the  whole  scene  rich  and  beautiful  in  many  ways. 
It  urges  us  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of  God  to  the  very  ut- 
teiinost,  making  no  reservations.  It  teaches  us  that  nothing 
can  make  up  for  disobedience  to  the  will  of  God. 

God  does  not  command  us  to  commit  horrors  in  his  name, 
to  shed  human  blood,  or  to  show  our  zeal  for  the  truth  by 
deeds  of  violence ;  but  he  commands  us  to  be  loving,  help- 
ful, strict  in  the  performance  of  our  duties,  just,  diligent,  and 
self-denying.  'Fhongh  it  is  often  man  that  makes  these 
duties  clear  to  us,  yet  we  know  by  the  echo  which  they  wake 
in  our  hearts  that  they  are  the  commands  of  God,  and  that, 
as  such,  they  demand  our  imconditional  obedience. 

Alas !  how  often  we  find  ourselves,  like  Saul,  but  half  ful- 
filling the  command,  and  then  deceiving  ourselves  and  othera 
by  saying,  ''I  have  done  as  the  Lord  commanded  me!" 
Such  words  could  onl}'  be  tnie  on  the  lips  of  one  who  had 
fallen  short  in  no  respect  of  fulfilling  God's  commands.  Jesus 
gives  striking  utterance  to  the  same  ti'uth  in  his  parable  of  the 
'*  unprofitable  servant,"  ^  in  which  he  teaches  us  that  the  man 
who  has  done  ever^'thing  that  he  ought  to  do  has  after  all 
only  done  just  enough.  Every  instance  of  neglect  of  perfect 
obe<lience  makes  us  guilty  before  God. 

And  these  deficiencies  cannot  be  made  good  by  burnt  oflTer- 
ings  or  by  any  other  means.  In  all  ages  men  have  imagined 
that  they  could,  and  have  tried  to  make  up  for  their  neglected 
duties  by  presents  to  the  deity,  or  some  other  outward  sign 
of  honor,  such  as  prayers,  fasts,  alms,  going  to  church,  sound 
doctrine,  correct  forms  of  worship,  or  a  will  in  which  some 
I  Luke  xvii.  7-10. 
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small  part  of  their  ill-earned  wealth  is  bestowed  upon  chari- 
table objects.  It  is  all  in  vain.  "Obedience  is  better  than 
any  sacrifice."  This  is  the  most  precious  truth  preached  to  us 
by  the  mouth  of  Samuel.     Let  us  strive  never  to  forget  it ! 


Chafteb  XXVII. 

YAHWEH'S  CHOSEN  ONE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  SAUL. 

1   Saxdkl  XVX.   XVIIL   5-18. 

'^  O  AMUEL  never  saw  Saul  again  all  his  life ;  but  he  grieved 
v3  for  him  deeply.  Whereas  Yahweh  repented  that  he 
had  made  Saul  king  over  Israel."  Such  are  the  final  words 
of  the  prophetic  narrative  we  have  last  considered.  That 
which  follows  is  closelj'  connected  with  it,  and  breathes  the 
same  spirit.  Some  time  after  the  events  at  Gilgal,  Yahweli 
said  to  Samuel,  "  How  long  will  you  go  on  mourning  over 
Saul,  whom  I  have  deemed  unworthy  to  rule  over  Israel  ?  Fill 
your  horn  with  oil,  for  I  will  send  you  to  Jesse,  the  Bethlehem- 
ite,  one  of  whose  sons  I  have  chosen  to  be  king."  But  the 
prophet  hesitated  to  obe}'  the  command,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  How 
can  I  go  to  Bethlehem  for  such  a  purpose?  If  Saul  should 
hear  of  it  he  would  take  my  life."  But  Yahweh  answered, 
^^  Take  a  young  ox  with  you,  and  tell  them  at  Bethlehem  that 
you  have  come  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  me.  Ask  Jesse  to  the 
feast,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  next  to  do.  You  have  only  to 
anoint  as  king  him  whom  I  show  to  you."  Thus  Samuel's  ob- 
jection was  overruled,  and  he  declared  himself  ready  to  obe^'. 
Wlien  the  news  of  his  approach  reached  Bethlehem,  con- 
sternation seized  the  inhabitants ;  for  Samuel's  visits  seldom 
boded  good.  He  was  the  stem  instrument  of  Yahweh's 
judgments;  and  corpses  hanging  on  the  gibl^et,  or  buried 
under  great  heaps  of  stones  raised  to  perpetuate  their 
shame,  fields  smitten  by  the  ban  and  condemned  to  lie  un- 
tilled,  or  dwellings  cursed  and  levelled  with  the  ground  — 
such  were,  too  often,  the  monuments  that  kept  the  memory 
of  Samuel's  visits  fresh.  »JIad  any  one  at  Bethlehem  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  or  folly  that  called  for  fire  and  sword  to 
expiate  it?  Who  could  tell?  Samuel  was  so  stern  in  judg* 
ment  I    The  elders  of  the  cit}-  went  trembling  to  meet  himi 
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but  what  a  weight  was  lifted  from  their  hearts  when,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "O  seer,  comest  thou  in  peace?" 
Samuel  replied,  '*  I  iX)me  in  peace ;  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Yahweh.  Consecrate  yourselves,  and  celebrate  with  me  a 
feast  of  joy/'* 

Samuel  took  up  his  abode  with  Jesse,  whom  lie  invited, 
together  with  all  his  sons,  to  the  sacrifice,  promising  at  the 
same  time  personally  to  superintend  the  consecrations  and 
purifications  that  they  must  perform  ere  they  could  appe>ar 
before  Yahweh's  face.  While  still  in  the  house,  he  requested 
Jesse  to  present  all  his  sons  to  him,  one  bj'  one,  and  when 
Kliab,  the  eldest,  entered,  he  thought,  ^'  Surely,  this  is  the 
anointed  one  whom  Yahweh  has  chosen !  "  But  his  god 
said  to  him,  *^  Think  not  so  much  of  his  appearance  and 
the  height  of  his  stature,  for  I  have  rejected  him.  I  judge 
not  as  a  man  judges ;  for  man  is  astonished  by  the  outward 
show,  but  Yahweh  thinks  only  of  the  disposition  of  the 
heart."  Then  Jesse  let  Abinadab  follow;  but  neither  did 
he  appear  to  be  the  chosen  one  of  Yahweh.  The  same  lot 
fell  to  Shammah  and  all  the  seven  sons  of  Jesse.  Then 
Samuel  asked,  "Have  you  no  other  sons?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  '*  there  is  one  more,  the  youngest,  whom  you 
have  not  seen;  but  he  is  not  here,  for  he  is  pastuiing  the 
flocks."  "Send  for  him,  then,"  said  the  seer,  "for  we  will 
not  march  round  the  altar  '^  till  he  is.  here."  •  Then  Jesse  sent 
for  his  youngest  son,  David,  and  when  he  entered,  with  his 
fair  complexion,  his  ))eautiful  eyes,  and  his  noble  presence, 
Yahweh  said  to  Samuel,  "  Stand  up  and  anoint  him,  for  this 
is  he !  "  So  the  man  of  God  took  his  oil-horn,  and  anointed 
David  king  in  the  midst  of  his  brothers ;  and  straightway  the 
spirit  of  Yahweh  came  upon  him,  and  remained  with  him 
from  that  day  forward.  As  soon  as  he  had  superintended  the 
sacrificial  feast,  Samuel  returned  to  Ramah. 

Saul  had  soon  cause  to  know  that  he  was  rejected,  and  that 
Yahweh  deemed  another  the  true  king  of  Israel ;  for  the  spirit 
of  Yahweh,  which  had  so  often,  hitherto,  kindled  a  holy  zeal 
within  him  and  led  him  on  to  victory,  now  depaited  from  him. 
But  Yahweh  sent  instead  an  evil  spirit,  that  made  him  fearful, 
despondent,  and  passionate.  His  attendants  soon  noticed  his 
fits  of  partial  madness,  and  rightly  guessed  their  cause.  "  It 
is  an  evil  spirit  of  God,"  they  said  to  their  prince,  "that 
tronbles  yon.     Let  us  seek  out  a  skilful  player  on  the  harp, 

1  Aftor  an  amended  version.  *  Compare  Psalm  xxvi.  (i. 

S  After  an  amended  vereion. 
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that  his  music  may  put  the  demon  to  flight,  and  that  you  may 
be  at  peace."  Saul  accepted  their  advice,  and  betbre  long 
one  of  his  servants  told  him  of  David,  who  united  in  himself 
all  possible  attractions.  He  played  skilfully  on  the  harp,  was 
courageous  in  battle,  a  warrior  from  top  to  toe,  eloquent  in 
speech,  beautiful  in  person,  and  evidently'  beloved  of  Yahweh. 
The  king  longed  to  see  this  wonderful  young  Bethlehemite  at 
his  court,  and  sent  to  ask  Jesse  to  let  his  son  come  to  him. 
The  father  could  hardly  refuse  the  request ;  so  he  sent  David 
to  Saul  with  a  present  of  a  kid,  a  skin  of  wine,  and  as  much 
bread  as  could  be  made  from  a  gomer  (about  five  and  a  half 
bushels)  of  corn.  Thus  David  came  to  Saul,  who  soon  be- 
came much  attached  to  him,  made  him  his  armor-bearer,  and 
begged  Jesse  to  allow  him  to  stay  with  him  for  good.  His 
skill  in  pla3*ing  the  harp  was  a  great  blessing  to  his  master, 
for  when  the  evil  spirit  came  upon  Saul,  David  would  touch 
his  harp,  and  at  once  the  king  would  be  relieved,  and  the 
demon  would  depart  from  him.  But  David  distinguished 
himself  in  other  wa^s,  and  it  soon  became  evident  tiiat  his 
courage  and  skill  iu  handling  his  weapons  had  not  been  exag- 
gerated. In  fact,  whatever  Saul  gave  him  to  do,  he  accom- 
plished with  such  brilliant  success  that  he  was  soon  set  over 
the  royal  life-guards,  and  stood  high  in  the  favor  both  of  the 
people  and  of  SauFs  courtiers.  But  this  very  success  was 
near  costing  him  his  life ;  for  once,  as  he  was  returning  in 
triumph,  laden  with  boot}',  from  a  raid  upon  the  Philistines, 
Saul  joined  him  and  accompanied  him,  at  the  head  of  the 
forces,  to  Gibeah,  where  a  troop  of  girls  and  women  from  all 
the  cities  of  Israel  had  assembled  to  greet  the  king  with  music 
and  song.  But  no  sooner  had  one  chorus  cried,  "Saul  has 
struck  his  thousands  down,*'  than  the  other  responded  in  tri- 
umph, '^  and  David  his  ten  thousands  ! "  If  the  people  had 
done  it  on  purpose,  they  could  not  have  found  a  surer  means 
of  bringing  their  favorite  to  disgrace  ;  for  these  words  I'oused 
the  king's  jealousy  against  his  too  successful  servant.  "  They 
have  given  me  thousands  only,"  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  *'but 
tiiey  talk  of  David's  ten  thousands !  What  does  he  lack  ex- 
cept the  crown?"  From  this  moment  Saul  laid  snares  for 
David's  life.  The  very  next  day  his  hatred  broke  out  with  the 
utmost  violence.  One  of  his  fits  had  hurled  him  raving  to  the 
ground  in  his  own  house,  and  David  attempted,  as  usual,  to 
drive  away  the  evil  spirit  by  playing  on  the  harp.  But  the 
madman  seized  his  lance,  and  cried,  "  I  will  pin  David  to  the 
wall."    His  intended  victim  darted  from  his  presenoe,  but  soon 
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returned  once  more  to  tr}'  the  strength  of  his  music  against  the 
demon  that  tormented  his  lord.  No  sooner  had  he  retm-ned 
than  the  spear  quivered  in  the  hand  of  Saul,  and  fire  flashed 
from  his  eyes.  David's  music  had  lost  its  power,  for  the  prince 
had  conceived  a  dread  of  an  attendant  so  evidently  protected 
by  Yahweh,  while  he  himself  was  deserted.  Saul,  therefore, 
removed  David  from  the  court,  and  gave  him  command  of  a 
troop  stationed  elsewhere.  But,  of  course,  this  change  did 
not  prevent  the  people  from  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
David,  and  duly  obseriiing  all  his  exploits. 

The  account  of  Samuel's  anointing  David  king  is  obviously 
legendar}'.  Such  conversations  between  Yahweh  and  Samuel, 
as  are  here  recorded,  could  not  really  take  place.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  Samuel  was  informed  by  a  direct  commu- 
nication from  Yahweh  that  David,  a  man  utterl}'  unknown 
to  him,  was  to  be  vSauFs  successor?  It  is  in  vain  to  answer, 
'^  Why!  does  not  God  foresee  everything?"  for,  in  the  first 
place,  God  never  unveils  the  details  of  the  future  in  this  way 
to  an^**  man  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  what  right  have  we  to 
identify  the  Yahweh  here  spoken  of  with  (lod  whom  we  adore 
and  love  ?  Remember  that  this  Yahweh  instructs  Samuel  to 
invent  a  false  pretext  for  going  to  Bethlehem,  in  order  to  makt> 
it  safe  to  do  so.  Is  this  dishonesty  worthy  of  Goil  ?  We  have 
had  so  many  proofs  already^  of  the  want  of  any  fine  perception 
in  such  matters  on  the  part  of  the  Israelite  historians,  that  this 
trait  does  not  at  all  surprise  us ;  but  we  must  not  translate 
*'  Yahweh"  by  "  God,"  and  then  appeal  to  OocTs  knowledge 
of  the  future  in  support  of  the  storj-  that  Samuel  foretold 
David's  future  lot.  A  still  further  proof  of  the  unhistorical 
nature  of  the  whole  narrative  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
that,  though  Samuel  is  in  great  teiTor  of  incurring  the  wrath 
of  Saul  before  he  sets  out  for  Bethlehem,  he  nevertheless 
anoints  David  '-  ^  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren."  Did  he  imagine 
that  a  secret  known  to  so  man}'  could  still  be  kept  ?  But,  after 
all,  the  strongest  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  stor}'  is  derived 
fh>m  the  subsequent  conduct  of  David.  Unless  we  regard  him 
as  a  thorough-going  scoundrel,  we  cannot  believe  that  he  could 
have  acted  as  he  did  if  he  had  really  been  anointed  king  by 
Samuel  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  We  shall  touch  upon 
this  point  once  more  in  another  connection. 

As  to  the  way  in  which  David  first  gained  access  to  the 
c»ttrt  of  Saul  the  traditions  vary.     One  of  them,  to  be  given 

1  Seepp.  189«[.;  pp.260,  358. 
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in  the  following  chapter,  makes  him  owe  his  introduction  to 
Saul  to  a  great  feat  of  arms  —  his  victory  over  Goliath  —  and 
represents  him  as  being  quite  unknown  both  to  Saul  and  to 
all  Ills  courtiers  before  this  exploit.  This  account  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  one  we  have  just  considered.  It  is  true 
that  the  writer  who  wove  the  two  together  tells  us  that  David 
went  home  again  ^  before  the  fight  with  the  Philistine  giant 
from  which  his  fame  as  a  warrior  sprang.  But  even  this  does 
not  remove  the  contradiction ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  Saul 
could  have  so  completely  foi^otten  iixe  man  who  had  for  a 
time  rescued  him  by  his  music  from  the  demon  that  tormented 
him,  whom  he  had  made  his  shield-bearer,  and  whom,  as  wo 
are  expresslj-  told,  he  had  learned  to  love.  Besides,  the  first 
story  tells  us  distinctly  that  David  stayed  at  court,  and  did 
not  go  home.  It  is  of  small  consequence,  however,  whether 
David  first  distinguished  himself  at  court  as  a  musician  or  as 
a  warrior,  A  bard  who  could  wake  a  rousing  or  voluptuous 
strain  as  he  sang  of  war  or  love,  and  could  sound  the  praises 
of  departed  or  still  living  heroes,  was  sure  to  be  a  welcome 
guest ;  while  a  bold  warrior  who  could  point  to  a  heap  of 
Philistine  heads  as  witnesses  to  his  strong  ann,  his  steady 
hand,  and  his  quick  eye,  would  be  greeted  with  3'et  louder 
acclaim.  All  the  traditions  speak  of  David  especially  as  a 
valiant  warrior ;  but  there  appears  also  to  be  some  truth  in 
the  story  of  his  skill  upon  the  harp,  and  the  influence  it 
exercised  over  Saul. 

The  whole  story  we  are  now  considering  naturally  falls  into 
three  sections,  which  tell  us  respectively :  (1)  How  David  was 
anointed ;  (2)  how  he  came  to  the  court ;  and  (3)  how  his 
life  was  threatened  by  Saul.  But  the  three  sections  are  united 
into  a  well-proportioned  whole,  in  which  a  single  leading 
thought  is  consistently  worked  out.  It  is  by  no  means  acci- 
dental that  the  account  of  Samuel's  anointing  David  is  inune- 
diately  followed  by  the  words,  "Then  the  spirit  of  Yahweh 
departed  from  Saul,  and  an  evil  spirit  troubled  him."  From 
the  writer's  point  of  view,  these  two  events  are  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  spirit  of  Yahweh  passed  over 
from  Saul  to  David.  Thus,  although  Saul  continued  to  reign 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  j^et  in  Yahweh's  eye  he  was  already  «uo- 
ceeded  by  David,  who  therefore  enjoyed  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  his  God.  The  writer  wishes  to  impress  us  with 
the  fact  that  Yahweh  had  no  sooner  rejected  Saul  than  he 
selected  another  king.  David's  ascent  of  the  throne,  there* 
1  1  Samuel  xvii.  15. 
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fore,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  course  of  events,  to 
the  many  cbcomstances  which  heightened  the  natural  effect 
produced  by  his  character  and  achievements,  but  simply  to 
the  supreme  will  and  pleasure  of  Yahweh,  who  '^  slays  and 
makes  alive,  bruises  and  heals,  from  whose  hand  there  is  no 
deliverance,"^  who  raises  up  kings  and  deposes  them  after 
his  own  good  pleasure. 

There  is  certainly  a  kind  of  sublimity  in  this  conception. 
It  converts  history  from  a  mass  of  disconnected  facts,  a  mere 
succession  of  accidents,  into  a  single  whole,  a  chain  every 
link  of  which  is  essential.  And  if  we  think  of  Him  whose 
supreme  will  reveals  itself  in  the  fall  of  this  and  the  exal- 
tation of  that  monarch,  as  wisdom,  hohness,  and  love,  there 
is  deep  comfort  in  the  thought  that  He  rules  all  things. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to 
generalities,  we  take  up  some  special  portion  of  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  call  some  single  fact,  taken  by  itself,  a  revela- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  there  is  great  danger  of  our  blunting 
our  moral  perceptions.  Take  this  very  instance:  Saul's 
djuasty  fell.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  a  hundred 
difTerent  cii'cumstances.  Are  we  then,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation or  reserve,  to  say  that  it  was  the  expression  of  God's 
will?  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  David  supplanted  Saul 
by  underhand  devices  and  illicit  practices,  and,  further,  that 
his  throne  stood  firmer  than  SauFs  had  done,  not  because  it 
was  founded  on  a  better  right,  but  because  it  was  occupied 
by  a  man  who  knew,  better  than  his  predecessor  how  to 
accommodate  himself  to  circumstances :  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  all  this  were  to  appear,  should  we  be  justified  in 
saying  that  God  gives  his  sanction  to  such  deeds  ?  Surely 
not. 

The  Israelite  writer,  as  a  friend  of  David's  dynasty,  and 
as  a  prophet  who  believed  that  Yahweh  had  created  good  and 
evil  alike,  had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  rise  of  his  hero's 
house  to  the  over-ruling  power  of  his  god ;  and  he  required 
no  further  explanation.  But  if  we  follow  him  in  tliis,  we  incur 
two  dangers.  In  the  first  place  we  lose  all  inclination  to 
examine  the  various  circumstances  which  led  to  David's  be- 
coming king  and  superseding  the  family  of  Saul.  We  simply 
say  '*  the  Lord  ordained  it,"  and  look  no  further.  But  the 
second  and  by  far  the  greater  danger  is  that  of  becoming 
blind  to  Saul's  virtues  and  to  David's  faults.  This  danger 
was  partially  realized  in  the  case  of  this  Israelitish  writer,  for 

1  Deuteronomy  xscxii.  39. 
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he  darkens  the  character  of  Saul,  and  loads  David  wit 
praises.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  carrying  it  yet  further,  fo. 
we  think  of  God  as  a  far  purer  being  than  this  Israelite's 
Yahweh  was  to  him.  If  we  s&y  that  God  willed  that  David 
should  succeed  Saul,  because  he  was  a  prince  more  nearly 
after  His  heart,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  David  as  nobler 
than  Saul ;  whereas  the  writer  of  this  story  half-unconsciously 
started  from  the  belief  that  whichever  turned  out  to  be  the 
stronger  must  be  the  one  whom  Yahweh  had  chosen.  Let 
us  ever  be  on  our  guard  against  this  idea.  In  this  world  the 
crown  of  victory  is  ollen  worn  b3'  sin,  and  the  side  that  is 
worsted  for  the  time  is  often  the  side  of  God. 

In  this  story,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  rejection  if  Saul, 
some  fine  thoughts  are  well  expressed.  We  are  struck  by 
the  words,  "  Man  judges  by  the  outward  show,  but  Yahweh 
looks  within  ; "  that  is  to  sa}-,  '*  The  world,  as  a  rule,  values  a 
rich,  handsome,  powerful  man  above  a  poor,  deformed,  and 
weak  one ;  but  Yahweh  judges  a  man  by  his  heart,  by  the 
measure  of  his  righteousness."  This  is  nobly  said ;  but  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how,  when  Saul  is  chosen  king,  our  atten- 
tion is  fixed  upon  his  physical  superiority.  Samuel  points 
out  his  great  stature,  and  says  to  the  people,  ^^  See  what  a 
king  Yahweh  has  chosen ;  for  there  is  not  his  like  among 
all  the  people."'  Even  our  writer  himself,  though  he  has 
just  declared  that  Yahweh  thinks  only  of  that  which  is 
within,  cannot  help  telling  us  with  delight  of  David's  fair 
complexion,  beautiful  eyes,  and  noble  appearance,  when  first 
he  brings  him  upon  the  stage.  His  instincts  were  too  strong 
for  his  convictions ! 

Our  story  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  left  Saul, 
and  that  an  evil  spirit  sent  by  Yahweh  troubled  him.  This 
points  to  a  change  for  the  worse  in  Saul's  character ;  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  his  life  is  divided  into  two  periods,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  appears  in  a  much  less  favorable  light  than  in 
the  former.  The  change  did  not  take  place  suddenly,  nor 
was  it  the  result  of  Samuel's  journey  to  Bethlehem ;  but  it 
came  about  graduall}*,  and  can  be  explained  without  much 
difficulty  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  We 
have  already  seen  ^  tiiat  Saul  was  at  first  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Samuel's  school,  but  that  he  aft,erwards  changed  his 
policy.  He  saw  that  if  he  continued  his  jealous  defence  of 
Yahweh's  glory  in  the  mode  encouraged  by  the  fanaticism  of 
the  prophets  he  would  soon  bring  Israel  to  destruction,  and 
1  1  Samiv^l  X.  33,  24.  >  See  p.  499. 
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he  was  therefore  compelled  gradually  to  change  his  tactics, 
to  live  at  peace  with  the  Canaanites,  to  tolerate  heathen 
practices,  and  to  relax  to  some  extent  his  strenuous  etTorts 
to  enforce  the  full  demands  of  Yahweh  in  all  their  rigor. 
His  character  suifered  greatly  by  this  change ;  not  so  much 
because  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  prophets  as  be- 
cause he  was  acting  more  or  less  against  the  conviction  of 
his  own  conscience.  If  the  prophetic  rapture  had  been 
altogether  outside  his  own  experience,  if  he  had  been  of  a 
naturally  cool  and  calculating  disposition,  he  would  hu^e 
lieen  able  to  bear  the  fanatical  opposition  of  his  old  allies 
far  better.  But  Saul  was  of  a  highly-wrought  and  passionate 
temjierament.  Hitherto  the  storm}-  violence  of  his  nature 
had  expressed  itself  in  zeal  for  Yahweh's  glory,  but  now 
this  vent  was  closed  against  it  by  the  dictates  of  prudence. 
The  fire,  thus  confined,  could  not  but  break  through  in  some 
other  direction,  and  reveal  itself  in  bursts  of  frenzy.  And, 
again,  what  is  harder  to  bear  than  the  opposition  of  former 
friends,  especially  when  their  opinions  still  find  an  echo  in 
our  hearts  in  spite  of  ourselves  ? 

Neither  music  nor  anything  else  could  avail  in  the  long 
run  to  divert  these  bui*sts  of  madness.  The  evil  was  too 
deep-rooted.  If  Saul  could  be  at  peace  once  more  with 
himself  and  with  the  policy  he  found  himself  purauing,  if 
his  bloodthirsty  zeal  for  Yahweh  could  be  transformed  into 
a  holy  zeal  for  God,  then,  but  then  only,  would  the  demon 
depart;  from  him.  As  it  was,  his  moral  nature  could  not  bear 
the  strain  of  these  two  hostile  forces  tearing  him  two  ways  — 
his  fanatical  zeal  for  Yahweh,  and  his  rational  love  of  his 
people. 


Chapter  XXVIII. 

JONATHAN  AND  DAVID. 

1  Samuel  XVII.  1-XVIII.  4,  XVIII.  17-XX. 

**^  A  LL  the  time  that  Saul  was  king  the  war  between  the 
JTjl  Israelites  and  the  Philistines  was  raging  fiercely; 
and  Saul  endeavored,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  collect  all  the 
heroes  round  his  person."  These  are  the  concluding  words 
of  the  account  of  the  first  victoiy  which  Saul  gained  over 
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the  PhilistineB  through  the  valor  of  Jonathan,^  and  the}* 
serve  to  connect  that  story  with  the  one  that  follows. 

War  had  broken  out  again.  The  Philistines  had  led 
their  troops  into  the  field,  and  had  penetrated  to  Shochoh. 
a  city  of  Judah,  where  their  progress  had  been  stayed  by 
the  Israelite  army.  The  two  camps  were  separated  only  by 
a  single  valley.  One  army  was  encamped  on  each  of  the 
opposing  slopes,  but  neither  dared  to  quit  its  own  position 
and  endeavor  to  storm  that  of  the  enemy.  After  a  time, 
however,  a  certain  Goliath  of  Gath  advanced  as  a  champion 
from  the  Philistine  ranks.  He  was  a  terrible  opponent :  six 
ells  and  a  span  (nearly  ten  feet)  in  height,  his  head  cased  in 
a  brazen  helmet,  a  scaled  coat  of  mail,  weighing  five  thousand 
shekels  (about  throe  quarters  of  a  hundredweight),  on  his 
breast,  his  legs  protected  b}*  brazen  greaves,  a  war-mace  of 
the  same  material  hanging  between  his  shoulders,  the  shaft 
of  his  spear  like  a  weaver's  beam,  and  its  head  weighing 
more  than  six  hundred  shekels.  His  annor-bearer  carried 
a  huge  shield  before  him.  Such  was  the  dread  champion 
who  stepped  from  the  ranks  of  the  l^hihstines  and  scorn- 
fully cried  to  the  Israelites,  "Why  draw  3'our8elves  up  in 
battle  array?  Am  not  I  a  Philistine,  and  are  not  all  you 
ser\'ants  of  Saul?  Choose  a  champion,  then,  and  let  him 
come  out  and  face  me !  If  he  can  sky  me,  then  we  will 
submit  to  you ;  but  if  I  prevail,  you  shall  serve  us."  So 
crie<l  the  Philistine ;  and  when  he  saw  that  none  of  the 
Israelites  would  venture  on  single  combat  with  him,  he 
broke  into  contemptuous  taunts.  ''Dare  3'ou  not?  I  defy 
the  armies  of  iHrael !  Cunie,  (choose  your  man,  for  I  am 
ready."  But  no  one  dartMl  to  accept  his  challenge.  All  the 
heroes  that  surrounded  Saul  felt  their  hearts  sink  within 
them  when  they  looked  upon  the  giant.  Every  da}'  he  came 
out  again  and  uttered  l>itter  taunts,  ''  forty  days"  long. 

Such  was  the  static  of  things  when  a  certain  Da\id  arriveci 
at  the  camp  of  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bethlehemite 
named  Jesse,  who  was  already'  far  advanced  in  years.  His 
three  elder  brothers,  Eliab,  Abinadab,  and  Shammah,  were 
serving  in  Saul's  anny ;  whereas  he  himself,  being  the 
3'ounge8t,  had  remaintMl  at  home.  In  consequence  of  no 
one's  accepting  the  challenge  of  Goliath,  the  campaign  had 
been  dragge(i  out  until  Jesse  was  sure  his  sons  would  want 
more  provisions,  —  for  each  soldier  had  to  provide  for  him- 
self.    Accordingl}'  he  sent  David  with  an  ephah  (about  half 

1  1  Samuel  xiv.  52. 
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B  bushel)  of  parched  corn  and  ten  loaves  of  bread  for  his 
brothers,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cheese  as  a  present  for  their 
captain.  He  was  also  to  ask  after  their  welfare,  and  see 
whether  they  were  in  want  of  anything.^  It  was  morning 
when  he  reached  the  army  of  the  Israelites,  closely  beset 
by  the  foe,  and  the  soldiers  were  just  being  drawn  out  in 
battle  array.  David  left  the  provisions  in  charge  of  the 
keepers  of  the  baggage,  went  to  the  front,  found  his  broth- 
ers, and  asked  after  their  welfare.  As  they  were  standmg 
together  talking,  the  giant  advanced  again  and  hurled  his 
boastful  defiance  at  the  Israelites.  Mortified,  humiliated^ 
and  amazed,  David  inquired  what  all  this  meant,  and  was 
soon  informed  how  scomftiUy  the  Philistine  champion  dared 
the  Israelite  army  to  battle,  and  what  magnificent  promises 
the  king  had  made  to  any  one  who  should  succeed  in  slay- 
ing him ;  how  he  would  load  him  with  riches,  give  him  his 
daughter  to  wife,  and  release  his  whole  family  from  militar}' 
duties.  "What!"  exclaimed  David;  "Is  the  man  who 
slays  this  Philistine  to  receive  so  much?  Is  so  great  a 
reward  to  be  given  for  so  small  a  service?  What  is  this 
uncircumcised  Philistine  that  he  should  defy  the  army  of 
the  living  God?"  On  repeating  his  question  again  and 
again  he  always  received  the  same  answer,  till  at  last  his 
language  attracted  the  attention  of  several  of  the  Israelites, 
and  amongst  them  of  Eliab,  his  eldest  brother.  Eliab  re- 
sented the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  his  3'oung  brother 
spoke,  and  said,  "What  have  you  come  here  for?  To  see 
the  battle,  I  suppose !  Why  did  3"Ou  not  stay  to  look  after 
the  sheep?  I  know  you  well.  You  are  capable  of  any  piece 
of  madness."  "Why,  surely,"  answered  David,  "there  is 
no  harm  in  asking ! '  You  need  not  be  so  angry."  Upon 
this  he  went  to  another  part  of  the  camp,  saw  the  Philistine 
again,  heard  the  horror-stricken  soldiers  speak  about  him, 
found  himself  less  and  less  able  to  contain  his  indignation, 
and  gave  out  moi'e  and  more  distinctly  and  decidedly  that 
he  at  least  had  courage  tx>  accept  the  challenge.  At  length 
the  news  reached  Saul  that  there  was  a  young  man  in  the 
camp  who  seemed  inclined  to  undertake  the  combat,  and 
.  accordingly  David  was  led  into  the  royal  presence. 

No  sooner  was  he  brought  before  Saul  than  he  cried  out, 

in  a  burst  of  warlike  zeal,  "  Let  not  m}-  liege*s  heart  fail  him 

because   of  this   Philistine !     I   will  go   out  and   fight  with 

him."     fiut  Saul  hesitated   to  accept  him  as  Israel's  cham- 

i  After  an  amended  version 
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pion.  "Do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?"  he  asked. 
*'  Surely  you  are  no  match  for  him !  You  are  but  a  hid, 
and  he  has  been  trained  to  war  fh)m  his  youth."  But 
David  answered,  "It  is  no  mere  folly  in  me  to  dare  to 
do  this  thing ;  for  once  when  I  was  pasturing  my  father's 
flocks,  we  were  surprised  by  a  lion,  and  he  stole  one  of  the 
sheep.  So  I  gave  him  chase,  and  struck  at  him  till  he 
let  go  the  sheep.  Then  he  turned  round  upon  me;  but 
I  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  throttled  him.  And  an- 
other time  I  did  the  same  to  a  bear.  I  have  conquered  a 
lion  and  a  bear,  and  surely  this  Philistine  is  no  stronger 
than  they  were !  Wh}'  should  not  I  go  out  and  lay  him  low, 
and  take  away  the  shanie  of  Israel  ?  For  who  is  this  undr- 
cumcised  wretch,  that  he  should  dare  to  insult  the  army  of 
the  living  God?  Yahweh  defended  me  against  the  Hon  and 
the  bear,  and  he  will  bring  me  back  as  scathless  from  the 
battle  with  this  Philistine."  Saul's  hesitation  was  now  com- 
pletely overcome.  He  saw  that  however  j^oung  his  champion 
might  be,  he  was  no  mere  reckless  bo3\  With  the  words, 
"Go!  and  may  Yahweh  help  you!"  he  accepted  David's 
championship.  In  order  to  give  the  yoimg  hero  every 
chance,  Saul  wished  to  equip  him  with  his  own  armor  and 
his  own  weapons.  David  allowed  himself  to  be  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  battle,  but  when  he  had  placed  the  helmet  on 
his  head  and  the  armor  on  his  limbs,  and  had  girt  the 
sword  to  his  side,  he  found  that  these  unaccustomed  arms 
so  encumbered  his  movements  that,  after  a  second  trial,^ 
he  laid  them  aside.  So  he  went  to  meet  the  Philistine  in 
his  own  dress,  in  which  he  felt  at  ease,  his  shepherd's  staff 
in  his  hand,  five  smooth  stones  in  his  wallet,  and  no  weapon 
but  his  sling.  A  stream  of  curses  poured  from  the  savage 
lips  of  his  opponent  when  he  saw  him  approach.  What !  a 
fair-fleshed,  blooming  boy  with  nothing  but  a  stick  in  his 
hand,  to  be  matched  with  him,  armed  as  he  was  from  head 
to  foot,  and  with  his  shield-bearer  at  his  side !  "  Am  I  a 
dog?"  he  cried  in  fur}*.  "Come  near,  and  as  sure  as  Da- 
gon  lives  I  will  give  your  flesh  to  the  wolves  and  vultures  I " 
"  Nay,"  answered  David,  "  but  that  fate  is  yours  and  your 
countrymen's,  for  you  have  insulted  the  armies  of  Israel's 
God.  You  trust  in  sword  and  lance  and  shield,  but  I  repose 
on  Yahweh's  might.  This  da}*  shall  it  be  seen  that  victory 
waits  not  on  the  strength  of  arms,  but  on  Yahweh's  will 
alone." 

^  After  an  tmended  venion. 
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With  these  words  the  champions  rushed  upon  each  other ; 
but  the  combat  was  soon  decided,  for  before  Goliath  could  so 
much  as  come  near  David,  a  stone  from  the  shepherd's  sling 
struck  his  foi*ehead  with  such  force  that  it  sank  into  his  head, 
and  the  giant  fell  to  the  earth.  David  sprang  upon  his  foe, 
placed  his  foot  upon  his  body,  and,  having  no  sword  of  his 
Dwn,  drew  that  of  Goliath  from  its  sheath  and  struck  off 
Uis  head  with  it.  The  Philistines  instantly  turned  in  humed 
Sight,  while  the  Israelites  pursued  them  to  Gath,  nay  to  the 
^ery  gates  of  Ekron,  and  the  whole  wa}-  was  strewn  with 
corpses.  Then  they  returned  and  plundered  the  deserted 
camp. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  David.  He  brought  the  Philis- 
tine's head  to  Jerusalem,  and  af1;er wards  hung  up  his  armor 
in  his  own  tent.  But  first,  of  course,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Saul.  He  was  quite  unknown  to  the  king.  When  first 
he  went  to  meet  the  Philistines  Saul  said  to  his  general,  Abner, 
"  Do  you  know  who  he  is,  Abner?"  And  Abner  could  onl}- 
answer,  '^  As  sure  as  I  live,  I  know  not."  Saul  told  him  at 
once  to  make  inquiries ;  but  as  David  returned  with  Goliath's 
head  in  his  hand  Saul  himself  questioned  him,  and  he  replied, 
"  I  am  David  the  son  of  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite."  Well  m&y 
the  hearts  of  Saul  and  his  followers  have  been  filled  at  that 
moment  with  gratitude  to  the  hero  who  had  taken  away  the 
reproach  of  Israel,  and  delight  in  his  Aouth  and  beauty* , 
mingled  with  a  tinge  of  jealousy  at  the  thought  that  one  so 
young  should  have  put  to  shame  so  many  veteran  warriors ! 
But  there  was  one  especially  who  felt  drawn  irresistibly  to  the 
victorious  shepherd  boy.  It  was  Jonathan.  And  when  Saul 
insisted  that  Goliath's  conqueror  should  not  return  home  but 
should  remain  with  him,  David  soon  learned  to  return  Jona- 
than's Mendsbip  with  all  his  heart.  In  soldier  style  they 
sealed  the  bond  of  friendship  by  exchanging  their  clothes  and 
weapons,  so  that  Jonathan  gave  David  his  mantle  and  coat  of 
mail,  together  with  his  sword,  his  bow,  and  his  girdle. 

The  story  of  this  victory  o\'er  Goliath  cannot  be  accepted 
ns  a  correct  account  of  the  wa^'  in  which  David  and  Saul  be- 
came known  to  each  other.  We  have  seen  already  that  it 
contradicts  the  story  that  precedes  it,  and  a  few  small  inac- 
curacies show  that  its  author  lived  after  the  time  of  David. 
For  instance,  he  says  that  Goliath's  head  was  carried  to  Je- 
rusalem,^ whereas  that  city  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Can- 
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aanites  at  the  time.  Again,  in  the  words  that  he  puts  into  hit 
hero's  mouth,  we  recognize  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
prophets  of  a  later  age  ;  for  he  makes  David  declare  that  his 
victory  would  prove  Siat  success  depends  upon  Yahweh's  will 
rather  than  upon  strength  of  arms.^  All  this,  however, 
would  give  us  no  right  to  den}'  the  historical  character  of  the 
main  facts  of  the  story,  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that 
elsewhere  in  the  book  of  Samuel  ^  the  honor  of  having  slain 
Goliath  is  attributed  to  another  man.  The  passage  referred 
to  runs:'  "  When  there  was  war  again  with  the  Philistines, 
at  Gezer,  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jair,  the  Bethlehemite,  slew 
Goliath  of  Gath,  the  shaft  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's 
beam."  There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  Goliath 
mentioned  here  is  the  same  as  the  Goliath  of  our  story.  Now 
he  cannot  have  been  slain  both  by  David  and  b}*  Elhanan ; 
and  since  popular  legends  are  always  prone  to  heap  upon  a 
single  favorite  the  achievements  of  a  number  of  less  celebrated 
heroes,^  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  credit  of  Elhanan*s  ex- 
ploit should  have  been  given  to  David  than  that  anything 
which  David  had  really  done  should  have  been  attributed  to 
a  warrior  otherwise  unknown.  The  writer  of  the  book  of 
Chronicles  noticed  the  contradiction,  and  tried  to  remove  it ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  his  version  of  the  affair  to  be  due 
to  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  He  says,*  *'  And  Elhanan,  the 
son  of  Jair,  slew  Lachmi  (N.B.  '  Beth-haUachmt"  is  the  He- 
brew for  *the  Bethlehemite'),  the  brother  of  Goliath,  the 
GitUte,  the  shaft  of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam." 
This  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Israelites  of  the 
third  ceutur}'  before  Christ  were  prepared  to  pervert  a  text 
rather  than  admit  that  two  passages  of  the  Holy  Scripture 
contained  contradictory  accounts.  Similar  motives  urged  our 
own  translators  to  imitate  the  Chronicler;  and  in  the  *^  Au- 
thorized Version  "  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Samuel  itself 
is  given  thus:  *  ^^  Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jaareoregim,  a  Beth- 
lehemite, slew  the  brother  of  (Toliath  the  Gittitc,"  though  the 
Hebrew  says  nothing  of  the  kind.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of 
the  dangers  into  which  we  are  brought  by  the  conviction  that 
there  can  be  no  contradictions  in  the  Bible.  It  is  so  apt  to 
make  our  work  dishonest. 

But  if  David  did  not  slay  Goliath,  he  certainly  gained  great 
(Clory  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior,  and  soon  earned  a  place 

1  Compare  pp.  24,  25,  290,  291.  <  2  Samuel  xxi.  19. 
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b/  the  side  of  his  friend  Jonathan,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  venture  upon  attacking  the  Philistines.  When  Jonathan 
entered  on  his  league  of  friendship  with  David,  and  exchanged 
arms  with  him,  doubtless  he,  the  prince,  had  a  great  deal  the 
worst  of  the  bargain ;  and  this  first  passage  strikingly  fore- 
shadows the  whole  history  of  their  friendship.  For  though  it 
was  equally  sincere  on  both  sides,  yet  it  so  happened  that 
Jonathan  was  involved  in  the  greatest  perplexities  by  his 
attachment  to  David,  which  proved,  however,  an  unmixed 
advantage  to  his  friend.  All  this  will  be  abundantly  illus- 
trated as  we  go  on  with  the  history. 

After  Goliath's  death  there  were  chances  enough  for  Saul's 
heroes  to  gain  distinction  in  the  war  with  the  Philistines. 
David's  fame  soon  towered  above  that  of  all  his  rivals,  and 
ho  became  the  darling  of  his  people.  But  for  that  very 
reason  Saul  began  to  regard  him  with  growing  distrust  and 
even  fear,  till  at  last  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  To  ac- 
complish this  end  he  offered  him  his  eldest  daughter,  Merab, 
to  wife,  on  condition  of  his  distinguishing  himself  still  further 
in  the  ''  war  of  Yahweh  "  against  the  Philistines.  He  )ioped 
that  David's  rashness  might  bring  him  to  his  death  in  this 
enterprise-.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  fearing 
that  David  would  become  too  powerful  if  he  married  his 
eldest  daughter,  he  broke  his  promise,  and  gave  her  to  a  cer- 
tain Adrielof  Meholah.  But  Saul's  second  daughter,  Michal, 
had  fallen  in  love  with  David,  and  her  father  made  use  of 
this  attachment  to  set  the  same  trap  again.  He  told  his 
courtiers  to  sound  David  on  the  subject,  and  when  David  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  before,  that  he  was  too  poor  a  man 
to  dare  to  raise  his  eyes  so  high  as  to  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  he  was  given  to  understand  that  Saul  would  require  no 
other  gift  from  him,  as  the  price  of  the  bride,  than  proof  that 
he  had  slain  two  hundred  Philistines.  David  soon  accom- 
plished this  task,  and  Saul  was  obliged  to  give  him  Michal. 
She  was  deeply  attached  to  her  husband,  and  proved  a  faithful 
ally  to  him  against  the  machinations  of  her  father,  whoso 
hostility  and  desure  to  get  rid  of  David  only  increased  as  time 
went  on. 

Once,  when  David  had  gained  fresh  laurels,  Saul  could 
oonceal  his  suspicion  and  hatred  no  longer,  and  openly  de- 
clared to  Jonathan  and  his  courtiers  how  gladly  he  would  be 
freed  from  his  prosperous  son-in-law.  The  sincerity  of  Jona- 
Umn's  friendship  was  now  put  to  the  test.     He  first  warned 
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David  of  what  was  going  on,  and  then,  cautiously  but 
straightforwardly,  represented  to  his  father  how  wrong  he 
was  to  seek  the  life  of  this  man,  who  had  relieved  him  iVom 
such  misery  and  conferred  such  blessings  upon  Israel  by 
slaying  the  Philistine,  and  had  never  done  him  any  wrong. 
Blessed  are  the  peacemakers!  Jonathan  was  successful, 
this  time,  in  bringing  his  father  to  a  better  frame  of  mind, 
and  David  returned  to  court  as  before. 

But  when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  had  gained  another 
V  'Story  over  the  Philistines,  Saul,  in  a  burst  of  frenzy,  hurled 
:.  javelin  at  his  head  as  he  sat  pla3ing  the  harp  before  him. 
His  intended  victim  darted  aside  and  left  him,  but  Saul  sent 
a  band  of  soldiers  to  surround  the  door  of  his  house  and 
slay  him  in  the  morning.  And  now  Michal's  affection  stood 
David  in  good  stead,  for  she  warned  him  of  his  danger,  and 
he  let  himself  down  from  a  window  and  escaped.  Mean- 
while Michal  laid  the  teraphim  in  his  bed,  and  when  Saul's 
soldiers  entered  she  pointed  to  it  and  said  that  her  husband 
was  ill.  When  the  trick  was  discovered  her  father  iliriously 
demanded  wh}'  she  assisted  his  foes.  She  excused  herself  )\v 
saying  that  David  had  threatened  her  with  death  if  she  did 
not  allow  him  to  escape. 

Meanwhile  David  fled  to  Samuel  .at  Ramah  and  told  him 
all  that  Saul  had  done.  Then  they  went  to  the  school  of 
the  prophets  together.'  Bnt  when  Saul  heard  where  the 
fugitive  had  gone  his  rage  broke  forth  anew.  David  gone  to 
Samuel  1  David  in  the  midst  of  the  prophets !  It  boded 
nothing  but  mischief,  for  who  was  now  more  bitterty  hostile 
to  the  king  than  that  very  party  of  fanatics  with  whom 
he  had  formerly  been  at  one?  He  sent  a  troop  of  soldiers 
in  all  haste  to  Ramah  with  orders  to  seize  David ;  but  they 
were  doubtless  unwilling,  from  the  first,  to  carry  out  their 
instructions :  they  were  filled  with  a  sacred  awe  of  the  holy 
place,  and  hardl}'  had  they  seen  the  band  of  prophets  ad- 
vancing with  music  and  dance  -^  Samuel  at  their  head  — 
hardly  had  they  caught  the  sound  of  their  inspired  utter- 
ances and  cries  to  Yahweh,  when  the}'  themselves  felt  the 
infection  of  the  religious  excitement,  and  joined  in  prophesy- 
ing.  The  experience  of  a  second  and  third  company  of 
soldiers  was  the  same.  On  hearing  this  Saul  leap^  up  in 
frenzy,  and,  hardly  knowing  what  he  was  about,  aet  out 
himself  for  Ramah.  At  the  great  well,  near  the  city,  he  was 
informed,  in  aaswer  to  his  questions,  that  Samuel  and  David 
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were  in  the  prophets'  cloister.  Thither  he  dii-ected  his  steps ; 
but  reminiscences  of  a  former  time,  reverence  for  the  sacred 
person  of  Samuel,  penitence  for  his  past  conduct,  and  dis« 
satisfaction  with  his  present  purposes,  waked  a  new  spirit  in 
him  as  he  went.  His  anger  changed  to  prophetic  inspira- 
tion. He  flung  aside  his  outer  garments,  gave  way  to  his 
enthusiasm,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  prophets,  whose  amaze- 
ment soon  gave  way  to  exultation,  he  burst  into  cries  of 
glory  to  Yahweh  and  stood  up  and  danced  before  Samuel. 
Then  exhaustion  came  upon  his  overwrought  S3'stem,  and  ho 
lay  on  the  ground,  stripped  of  his  outer  garments,  a  whole 
day  and  night.  Thus  did  Yahweh  show  his  power  over  his 
adversary,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb,  ^'  Is  Saul,  too,  among 
the  prophets?" 

The  account  of  David's  stay  at  Ramah  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed in  the  book  of  Samuel  by  the  story  of  an  act  of  friend- 
ship done  to  him  by  Jonathan.  This  story,  however,  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  that  of  the  reconciliation  between  Saul  and 
David  brought  about  by  Jonathan.  For  in  the  former  story 
Jonathan  appears  before  Saul  as  his  friend's  champion,  whereas 
in  this  he  is  still  quite  unconscious  of  any  hostile  intentions  on 
the  part  of  his  father.     The  stor}-  runs  as  follows  :  — 

When  David  left  Ramah  he  sought  an  interview  with 
Jonathan  and  said  to  him:  "What  have  1  done  to  your 
f9.ther  that  he  should  seek  my  life  ? "  His  friend  answered 
in  utter  amazement,  *'  He  never  dreamed  of  taking  your 
hfe  I  My  father  does  nothing  without  first  consulting  me ; 
and  surely  he  would  never  have  kept  anything  of  such  im- 
portance as  tliis  a  secret  from  me  J "  David  swore  a  great 
oath  that  it  was  as  he  had  said,  and  as  for  Jonathan's  objec- 
tion it  was  soon  met.  "  Your  father  knows  well  enough," 
h«»  said,  '*  that  1  have  found  favor  in  jour  eyes.  So  he 
thinks  to  himself,  ^  Why  should  I  tell  Jonathan?  It  would 
only  grieve  him.'  But  as  sure  as  Yahweh  lives  there  is  but 
a  step  between  me  and  death."  Disma3'ed  by  the  words  of 
his  friend,  and  half  convinced  of  their  truth,  Jonathan 
answered,  ''Then  what  would  j^ou  have  me  do?"  David 
suggested  a  means  by  which  he  might  discover  the  king's 
real  disposition  towards  him.  The  next  day  happened  to 
be  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  and  David  determined  to 
absent  himself  from  his  usual  place  at  the  king's  table.  ^  In 
e^lanation  of  his  absence  Jonathan  was  to  say  that  h« 
^  After  an  amended  Tenf<m. 
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had  asked  leave  to  go  to  celebrate  a  family  festival  at 
Bethlehem.  If  the  king  graciously  accepted  this  excose  it 
would  show  that  David  had  only  fancied  that  he  was  out 
of  favor.  If,  on  the  othei  hand,  his  suspicions  were  correct, 
Saul  would  be  sure  to  give  some  indication  of  their  truth. 
*' And  then,"  concluded  David,  *'  be  merciful  to  me,  for  we 
have  sworn  by  Yahweh  to  be  true  in  our  friendship.  If  I 
have  done  wrong  then  slay  me  yourself;  but  betray  me  not 
to  your  father."  Jonathan  promised  faithfUUy  to  report  how 
things  stood.  Then  they  went  out  into  the  fields  iog^tber 
to  arrange  some  signal  by  which  Jonathan  might  tell  David 
what  to  do,  in  case  they  could  not  have  anotiier  interview. 
There  they  renewed  their  vows  of  friendship,  and  Jonathan 
even  made  David  promise  not  to  put  him  to  death  —  or  his 
posterity  should  he  be  dead  himself  already — when  he  be- 
came Saul's  successor. 

The  day  of  the  new  moon  broke.  The  sacrifice  was 
offered,  and  the  banquet  was  prepared.  Saul  took  his  usual 
place  against  tlie  wall  of  his  house.  Next  him,  on  one  side, 
sat  Abner,  while  David's  empty  seat  stood  by  him  on  the 
other  side.  Jonathan,  instead  of  sitting  as  usual  at  his 
father's  side,  took  his  seat  opposite  him,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  observe  him  more  narrowly.  The  king  said  nothing 
about  David's  absence.  No  doubt  he  thought  that  some 
accident  had  made  him  unclean,  and  so  prevented  his  being 
able  to  take  part  in  a  sacrificial  meal.  But  when  David's 
place  was  still  empty  on  the  following  day,  he  said  to 
Jonathan,  ^^  Wh}'  has  not  the  son  of  Jesse  been  present  at 
the  banquot  either  yesterday  or  to-day?"  Jonathan  an- 
swered as  had  been  agreed,  ^^  David  entreated  me  to  let  him 
go  to  Bethlehem,  for  there  was  a  famil}*  sacrifice  there  to 
which  his  brothers  had  invited  him.  He  wanted  to  see  his 
relatives  again,  and  that  is  why  he  is  not  at  the  king's  table." 
Upon  this  Saul's  rage  boiled  over.  *'  Child  of  a  rebellious 
woman,"  he  burst  out,  "  did  I  not  know  that  you  had  con- 
spired with  Jesse's  son  against  me  ?  You  are  bringing  shame 
upon  yourself  and  upon  your  mother.  For  know  that  as 
long  as  he  is  alive  you  will  never  rest  securely  on  the  throne. 
Come,  then,  bring  him  here  to  me,  for  he  must  be  put  to 
death ! "  But  Jonathan  answered  boldly,  ''  Why  must  he 
die?  What  has  he  done  wrong?"  When  Saul  was  in  a 
passion  it  was  not  safe  to  be  near  him.  His  hand  was 
already  laid  on  his  Javelin,  and  Jonathan  retired  hastily  and 
remained  apart.     He  saw  but  too  clearly'  how  things  stood. 
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and  in  mingled  indignation  and  sorrow  he  fasted  aU  that  daj 
because  his  father  was  so  ui^ost  to  David. 

The  next  morning  he  went  to  the  appointed  place  in  the 
fields  accompanied  by  a  boy.  He  told  his  slave  to  go  and 
collect  the  arrows  he  shot,  and  as  thej*^  flew  far  on  beyond  him 
he  cried  oat,  *^Run!  run!  for  the}'  are  far  ahead.  Make 
haste ! "  That  was  the  sign  of  danger  upon  which  he  had 
agreed  with  David.  K  he  had  cried,  '*This  way!  Go  no 
fhrther!''  then  his  fHend  might  have  retnrned  securely  to 
the  court.  Bnt  this,  ^^  Run !  make  haste ! "  was  the  fHendly 
counsel  to  fly.  The  boy,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
brought  back  the  arrow  shot  by  his  master,  and  since  Jona- 
than saw  that  there  was  no  danger  of  being  seen,  he  sent  him 
back  with  his  bow  and  arrows  to  the  city,  but  stayed  behind 
himself  till  his  friend  should  appear.  Then  David  came  fW>m 
Itehind  the  heap  of  stones  where  he  had  lain  concealed.  It 
was  a  tender  and  a  solemn  greeting.  Three  times  he  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground  before  his  faithful  friend.  Then  they 
embraced  each  other  in  silence.  Their  tears  choked  their 
utterance,  until  at  last  David  burst  into  the  most  passionate 
cries  of  grief.  It  was  so  terrible  for  him  to  have  to  part  with 
his  friend,  to  part  with  everything  lie  loved,  and  go  —  he  knew 
not  whither.  At  last  Jonathan  said  to  him,  ^^  Go  in  peace  ! 
Let  the  oath  we  both  have  sworn  to  Yahweh  remain  unbroken. 
Ma}'  the  bond  of  eternal  friendship  hind  you  to  me,  and  your 
posterity  to  mine  ! "     And  thus  they  p!irt*»<l. 

Before  gi^nng  this  story  I  mentioned  in  passing  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  one  that  preceded  it.  For  tliere  SauFs 
hostility  towards  David  was  treated  as  a  fact  notorious  to 
every  one  —  to  Jonathan  amongst  the  rt^st  —  and  bands  of 
soldiers  were  sent  to  seize  him.  Here  David  has  to  open 
Jonathan's  eyes  to  his  father's  change  of  disposition  and  the 
danger  that  threatens  him.  If  both  naiTatives  were  historical, 
therefore,  we  should  have  to  reverse  their  order.  But  even 
this  could  not  save  them  l)oth,  for  this  latter  story  is  evidently 
meant  for  an  account  of  the  last  farewell  of  the  two  friends. 
There  is  nothing  left  but  to  take  these  stories  as  two  different 
accounts  of  the  fii*st  outburst  of  Saul's  suspicious  hatred  and 
the  way  in  which  David  escaped  from  court.  The  latter  story 
certainly  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  but  there  is  much  that 
sounds  natural  and  true  in  the  other  also.  It  is  not  of  much 
consequence,  however,  that  we  should  know  exactly  how  Saul's 
ftuy  first  displayed  itself. 
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Our  stories  evidently-  give  a  true  account  of  the  real  canst 
of  this  fury  itself.  Saul,  knowing  as  he  did  that  many  of  hie 
subjects  were  opposed  to  him,  and  that  the  prophets  especially 
were  now  disafi'ected,  naturally  became  suspicious.  David 
was  the  darling  of  the  people,  and,  as  the  stor}-  of  his  stay  at 
Ramah  indicates,  stood  high  in  favor  with  Samuel  and  his 
powerful  following.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  therefore, 
than  that  Saul,  dissatisfied  with  himself,  with  the  course  that 
events  were  taking,  and  with  the  party  of  the  prophets,  should 
presently  have  yielded  to  his  own  suspicions,  given  the  reins 
to  his  violent  and  passionate  nature,  and  plotted  against  the 
life  of  his  too  successful  son-in-law. 

Jonathan's  friendship  was  certainly  not  displayed  exactly 
as  our  narrator  would  have  us  believe.  For  he  makes  him 
foresee  that  David  is  to  become  king,  and  even  beg  him  to 
spare  his  posterity^  when  that  time  should  come.  The  writer 
himself  knew  the  course  that  events  had  actual!}'  taken,  and 
therefore  —  with  small  knowledge  of  human  nature  —  placed 
these  anticipations  in  the  mouth  of  Jonathan.  But  in  reality 
neither  Jonathan  nor  David  could  have  known  beforehand  that 
the  latter  would  become  king.  Nay,  if  David  had  intended  to 
aim  at  the  crown,  he  would  have  been  acting  most  dishonorably 
both  towards  Saul  and  Jonathan  his  heir.  Nor  must  we  be 
content  to  fomi  an  unnatural  conception  of  Jonathan  himself. 
A  story  is  elsewhere  told  us  *  of  his  coming  to  David  some 
time  after  open  hostilities  between  him  and  Saul  had  broken 
out,  and  sa3'ing,  **  My  father  will  never  get  you  into  his  power, 
but  you  will  become  the  king  of  Israel,  and  I  shall  be  next  to 
you  in  the  kingdom.  My  father  knows  this  well."  This  is 
incredible.  Why  should  Jonathan  have  voluntarily  resigned 
the  throne  to  David  ?  Surely  it  is  much  more  natural  to  sup- 
l)08e  that  he  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  innocence  of  his 
friend,  and  in  his  loyalty  to  his  father  the  king.  Regarded 
in  this  light  his  conduct  is  still  noble,  while  David's  perfect 
confidence  in  his  friend  argues  well  for  the  characters  of 
both.  * 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conduct  of  Jonathan  once  more. 
He  undertakes  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of  a  peace- 
maker; he  dares  to  speak  a  word  on  behalf  of  his  absent 
friend  to  his  inluriated  father ;  he  aids  him  in  his  escape,  at 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  high  treason,  in  which  case  even 
bis  life  would  no  longer  be  safe  from  such  a  man  as  Saul. 
And  he  does  all  this  out  of  love  to  one  who  had  given  no  proc»f 
1  1  Samael  xziii.  16-18. 
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AS  3''et  of  any  sinister  design  ;  but  whose  extraonlinar}'  success 
in  war,  whose  mariiage  with  the  king's  daughter,  and  whose 
populiuitj  alike  with  the  people  and  the  prophets  might  well 
mi^e  him  a  foi-midable  subject  at  some  Aiture  time.  But  love 
thinks  no  evil,  believes  and  hopes  all  things.  We  may  think 
of  Jonathan,  after  David's  flight,  endeavoring  to  console  him- 
self for  the  absence  of  his  friend  by  carrying  his  thoughts  on 
into  the  fiiture.  He  saw  himself  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  and 
David,  his  bosom  friend,  at  his  side.  He  thought  how  they 
would  rush  together  to  battle  with  the  uncircumcised,  while  no 
ignoble  jealousies  wasted  the  strength  of  Israel,  and  they  two, 
with  united  powers,  raised  the  people  to  gi-eatness.  He  fore- 
saw not —  it  is  well  for  man  that  the  future  is  veiled  from  him 
—  that  the  hour  of  his  father's  death  was  to  be  his  own  last 
hour  too,  and  that  only  one  of  his  sons  would  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  generous  friendship,  and  —  eat  the  bread  of  chaiit}'  at 
David's  table. 


Chapter  XXIX. 

SAUL  PERSECUTES  DAVID. 

1  Samdel  XXI.  1-10  a,  XXII.  l-XXHI.  16,  XXIH.  19-XXVII.  4. 

DAVID  had  now  no  course  but  instant  flight,  for  a  mo- 
ment's dela}'  might  cost  him  his  hfe.  Accordingly  he 
fled,  as  might  have  been  expected,  southwards  towards  Beth- 
lehem, and  came  to  Nob,  not  far  from  Jebus  (or  Jerusalem) . 
At  this  place  there  was  a  temple,  consecrated  to  Yahweh,  at 
which  a  certain  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub,  did  duty  as 
chief  priest.  Now  when  this  Ahimelech  saw  David  drawing 
near  he  went  to  meet  him  trembhng.  **  The  king's  son-in- 
law  ! "  he  said  to  himself,  '*  what  can  that  mean  ?  "  For  mes- 
sengers from  court  were  seldom  bearers  of  good  news  any 
more  than  the  prophets  were.  "How  come  you  here  alone 
and  unattended  ?  "  he  asked  in  amazement ;  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  David  answered,  "  The  king  has  sent  me  on 
secret  business.  I  have  told  my  men  to  meet  me  elsewhere. 
Pray  give  me  four  or  five  loaves  of  bread,  or  whatever  else 
you  happen  to  have,  as  quickly  as  possible.'*  The  priest  was 
ready  enough  to  help  him,  but  he  had  no  common  bread  at 
hand ;  all  he  had  was  the  shew-bread,  which  was  reserved  for 
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the  special  use  of  the  priests.  However,  he  said  he  would 
give  him  even  this  if  his  followers  were  not  unclean.  "  Never 
fear ! "  answered  David,  keeping  up  the  falsehood,  **  we  were 
all  clean  when  we  started  from  home."  Thus  reassured  Ahim- 
elech  gave  him  the  bread.  But  Da^ad  was  not  yet  content. 
"  Have  you  a  sword  or  spear  by  you?"  he  asked,  '^  for  the 
king's  business  was  so  urgent  that  I  had  no  time  even  to  snatch 
up  a  weapon."  '*  We  have  no  weapons  here,"  answered  the 
priest,  "  except  the  sword  of  Goliath,  whom  you  slew.  It  is 
hanging  up,  wrapped  in  a  cloth,  behind  the  ephod,*'  ^^  That 
is  the  very  thing ! "  cried  David.  "  There  is  not  another  like 
it  on  earth!  Give  it  me  at  once!"  Thus  provided  with 
the  sword  and  the  loaves  of  bread,  the  fbgitive  pursued  his 
way. 

He  took  refuge  near  Bethlehem,  in  a  rocky  stronghold 
probably  formed  by  a  cave.  This  place  was  almost  inacces- 
sible, and  could  easily  be  defended.  It  was  called  the  cave 
of  AduUam.  Here  David  soon  collected  a  number  of  fol- 
lowers. They  consisted  in  the  first  place  of  nearly  all  his 
own  relatives,  for  now  that  he  was  out  of  favor  his  family 
feared,  or  had  perhaps  already  felt,  the  wrath  of  Saul. 
Besides  these  there  were  certain  malcontents  who  were  dis- 
siitisfied  with  Saul's  rule,  hopeless  debtors  and  reftigees  of 
every  description.  Altogether  they  made  up  a  troop  of 
about  four  hundred  men,  and  the}'  all  acknowledged  David 
as  their  leader  and  threw  in  their  lot  with  his.  But  their 
position  was  a  very  wretched  one.  How  could  tlie}*  hope  in 
the  long  run  to  escape  the  sword  of  Saul?  And  how  were 
they  to  live  meanwhile?  David  saw  all  the  dangers  that 
siirroundcHl  him,  and  his  first  care  was  for  hiH  parents.  At 
their  time  of  life  the}'  could  never  bear  the  privations  and 
perils  of  a  bandit'H  life.  So,  regartlless  of  tluj  risk  he  ran, 
he  8e<Tetly  orossiul  the  Jordan,  just  by  Jericho,  alone  or 
accompanied  onl}'  by  one  or  two  speidal  friends,  and  begged 
the  king  of  Moab  to  receive  and  protect  liis  parents  until 
liis  own  affairs  should  take  a  favorable  turn.  The  prince, 
wiio  was  of  course  no  friend  to  Saul,  seized  this  opportunity 
of  laying  an  obligation  on  so  valiant  and  renowned  an  op* 
ponent  of  his  neighlK>r,  and  willingly  granted  the  request 
The  aged  pair  were  then  brought  with  all  speed  to  Moab, 
and  placet!  in  safety  there.  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon ; 
for  David  himself  could  now  no  longer  remain  near  Beth- 
lehem.    It  was  too  close  to  Gibeah. 

It  may  be  asked  why  David  himself  did  not  seek  refiige 
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with  the  Moabitcs  or  Philistines,  and  indeed  we  shall  see 
that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  in  the  end.  But  we  may  well 
believe  that  such  a  course  was  looked  on  in  those  da3's  as  a 
last  and  desperate  resource.  Even  now  it  is  hard  enough  for 
an}'  one  to  be  compelled  to  leave  his  country,  though  he  can 
easily  become  the  citizen  of  another  land.  Our  manners  and 
customs  are  not  so  veiy  different  from  those  of  other  civilized 
peoples,  and  we  soon  feel  more  or  less  at  home  amongst  them. 
We  find  much  the  same  style  of  life  as  our  own,  and  what 
la  moi-e,  the  same  religious  wants,  and  substantially  the  same 
modes  of  meeting  them  in  all  the  most  highly  civilized  coun- 
tries. We  find  Christianity  everywhere.  But  in  ancient 
times  this  was  not  so.  Each  country  was  a  little  world  in 
itself,  and  was  cut  off  by  an  almost  impassable  barrier  from 
everything  that  lay  outside.  If  any  one  moved  from  the  land 
of  the  Israelites  into  that  of  the  Syrians,  the  Phoenicians, 
the  Philistines,  or  even  the  kindred  tribes  of  Moab  or  of 
Edom,  he  was  transported  into  an  entirely  new  world,  in 
which,  for  many  reasons,  he  could  never  feel  at  home, 
most  of  all  because  he  found  a  strange  religion  there.  For 
Yahweh  was  worshipped  in  Canaan,  but  nowhere  else ;  and 
whoever  left  the  land  bid  farewell  to  his  god,  and  lost  all 
that  made  him  an  Israelite.^  And  this  was  why  the  crime 
of  stealing  an  Israelite  — to  sell  him  as  a  slave  into  a  foreign 
land  of  course  —  was  punished  by  death.*  But  for  a  warrior 
such  as  David  there  was  another  and  a  special  difiSculty  in 
living  anywhere  but  in  Canaan.  Of  course  no  friend  of  Saul 
would  think  of  receiving  him,  and  an  enemy  of  Israel  would 
iuHist  ui^on  his  making  war  U|K>n  his  own  people,  and  so 
breaking  with  tlieni  for  ever.  And  this,  of  course,  David 
was  unwilling  to  do. 

Ak  long  as  it  was  in  any  way  possible,  therefore,  he 
remained  in  his  own  land.  We  must  remember,  too,  that 
he  had  man}'  friends  at  court,  who  kept  him  informed  of 
what  was  going  on  there.  It  is  only  natural  to  sup|x>8e  that 
these  friends  belong(*d  to  the  part}'  of  the  prophets ;  and  we 
know  that  at  any  rate  on  one  occasion  a  certain  prophet 
of  the  name  of  Gad  came  to  David  in  the  stronghold  of 
Adulluni,  and  warned  him  that  Saul  was  preparing  to  attack 
liim  there,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  change  his  present 
place  of  refuge  for  some  other.  Upon  hearing  this  David 
hastened  further  south  into  Judah. 

It  is  not  much  that  esc'iii>es  the  eyes  of  a  king,  how- 
1  1  Samuel  xxvi.  19.  ^  £]Lodua  luci.  16  ;  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  7. 
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erer.  Saul  knew  well  enough  that  some  of  his  courtiers 
were  in  commuaication  with  David,  aud  his  indignalion  knew 
no  bounds.  Onoe,  as  he  was  sitting  under  the  tamarisk 
at  Gibeah,  with  his  spear  in  his  hand  and  all  his  courtiers 
about  him,  he  looked  darkly  round  upon  them,  and  his  sus- 
picious glance  rested  first  upon  this  captain  or  minister  then 
upon  that.  ^^  Listen  to  me,  jou  Benjamites !  "  he  broke  out 
at  last.  ^^  Are  you  so  sure  that  Jesse's  son  will  give  you 
corn-lands  and  vine3'ards  as  I  have  done,  and  make  you  all 
captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds?  Why  should  30U 
all  conspire  against  me  ?  Why  did  not  a  single  one  of  you 
tell  me  that  mj*  own  son  upheld  that  wretched  man  ?  Have 
none  of  3*ou  any  pit}'  left  for  me,  that  3'ou  never  told  me 
how  my  son  was  stirring  up  my  subject  to  lay  snares  for 
me?  Yet  so  it  is."  The  reproach  was  received  in  silence; 
but  a  certain  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  the  overseer  of  Saul's 
mules,  was  present.  He  happened,  b}'  an  accident,  to  have 
witnessed  David's  inter\iew  with  Ahimelech,  for  he  was  shut 
up  iU'the  sanctuar}'  at  the  time,  "before  Yahweh's  face," 
perhaps  on  account  of  leprosy,  or  some  other  cause  of  un- 
cleanness  upon  which  the  priests  had  to  decide  This  Doeg 
now  came  forward  and  took  advantage  of  what  he  had  seen 
at  Nob  to  curry  favor  with  the  king  by  defaming  Ahimelech. 
He  told  him  how  the  priest  had  given  David  pix)visions  and 
Goliath's  sword,  and  %  wa}'  of  improving  the  stor}'  a  little 
added  that  he  had  consulted  the  oracle  for  him.  Alas  for 
Ahimelech !  Saul  leapt  up  fix>m  his  seat  on  hearing  Doeg's 
words.  He  could  well  believe  that  David  had  been  helped 
b}'  a  priest,  for  he  was  such  a  favorite  with  prophets,  priests, 
Nazarites,  and  all  such  men  !  Ahimelech  and  all  the  priests 
at  whose  head  he  stood  were  summoned  at  once  before 
the  king.  **  Listen  to  me,  thou  son  of  Aliitub!"  thun- 
dered Saul.  "  I  await  my  liege's  commands,"  answered 
tlie  trembling  priest,  who  drew  no  comfort  from  the  looks  or 
tones  of  the  infuriated  monarch.  But  he  was  filled  with 
utter  dismay  when  he  heard  the  words,  "  Whj'  do  j'ou  plot 
with  Jesse's  son  against  me?  What  need  had  you  to  give 
him  bread,  to  give  him  a  sword,  to  consult  the  ver}'  oracle 
for  him,  iind  make  him  a  rebel  i^ainst  me,  as  he  is  this 
da}'?"  Aliinieleeh,  who  had  never  heard  a  word  of  this  be- 
fore, could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  '*  What!  "  he  gasped, 
"  David  !  Which  of  all  your  servants  was  more  lo^'al  than 
he — the  king's  son-in-law,  the  captain  of  the  bodj'-guard/ 
A  Alter  an  amendad  renion. 
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tlie  most  honored  man  at  court?  But  who  accused  me  of 
having  dared  to  consult  the  oracle  for  him  ?  Never !  O  my 
King,  lay  not  this  charge  upon  me  or  upon  m}*  house,  for 
I  never  heard  of  it  till  now."  But  all  this  went  for  noth- 
ing with  Saul.  ''  Ahimelech,"  he  answered,  "  j'ou  must 
die,  with  all  your  house."  And  he  pronounced  their  sen- 
tence on  the  spot;  for  turning  to  his  body-guai-d  he  said, 
**  The  priests  of  Yahweh  have  joined  in  helping  David. 
They  knew  that  he  was  flying  from  me,  and  they  never  told 
me  they  had  seen  him.  SuiTound  them,  and  strike  them 
dead."  But  not  one  of  the  lifeguards  stirred.  The  sentence 
was  so  glaringly  unjust,  and  the  person  of  a  priest  was 
sacred.  Boiling  with  rage,  and  steeling  himself  against  all 
pity,  Saul  now  cried  to  Doeg,  "Do  you  slay  them  then!" 
And  hci'e  he  found  a  ready  tool.  Ere  long  five-and-eighty 
priests,  who  bore  the  ephod,  lay  slain  by  Doeg*s  sword,  while 
the  murderer  and  his  satellites  hastened  to  Nob  to  cany  out 
the  king's  sentence  there  also,  and  lay  both  man  and  beast 
under  the  ban. 

Only  one  single  priest,  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech, 
escaped  the  slaughter.  Ho  fled  to  David,  and  told  him  how 
all  the  priests  of  Yahweh  had  been  slain  at  Saul's  commamL 
David  was  smitten  to  the  heait,  and  cried,  "  I  feared  that 
t)oeg  would  take  word  to  Saul.  And  now  it  is  I  who  have 
caused  the  death  of  all  your  house.  But  do  3'ou  stay  with  me 
and  fear  not,  for  henceforth  your  lot  is  inseparabl}'  bound 
up  with  mine,  and  I  will  protect  3'OU."  Abiathar  had  the- 
ephod  with  him,  so  that  David  was  henceforth  able  to  consult 
Yahweh. 

An  occasion  for  doing  so  soon  arose.  As  David  was  wau 
dering  about  the  desert  of  Judah  with  his  men,  the  Philistines 
made  an  incumon  into  the  district  of  the  Israelitish  city  Keilah, 
plundering  its  grananes  and  driving  off  a  great  quantity  of 
cattle.  When  the  news  reached  David  his  blood  boiled  in  his 
veins.  The  Philistines  in  Yahweh's  heritage  !  How  often  had 
he  smitten  tliem  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Saul,  and  must 
he  now  look  on  while  they  vexed  Israel  unavenged  ?  He  told 
Abiathar  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  was  commanded  to  set  out 
and  chastise  the  Philistines.  But  his  followers  murmured  and 
said,  "  We  are  scarcely  safe  here  ourselves.  What  are  the 
raids  of  the  Philistines  to  us  ?  "  To  overcome  their  scruples 
he  con iulted  Yahweh  once  again,  and  still  received  the  an- 
Bwer,  "  Go  forth,  for  I  will  deliver  the  Philistines  into  youi 
hand."    Upon  this  all  opposition  died  away,  and  the  free- 
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l)Ooters  followed  their  chief  with  enthnsiaem.  David  led  to 
victory  as  usual.  The  Philistines  felt  the  weight  of  his  hand 
once  more,  and  ere  long  the  delighted  inhabitants  of  Keilah 
welcomed  him  as  their  deliverer  within  their  walls,  together 
with  all  the  cattle  he  had  recovered.  But  when  Saul  heard  of 
this  his  heart  was  glad.  "Now  God  has  put  him  into  my 
power,"  he  said,  "  for  he  has  shut  himself  up  in  a  fortified 
city.''  He  instantl}'  sununoned  his  army  to  besiege  David  and 
his  men  in  Keilah.  But  David  heard  what  he  was  doings  and 
consulted  his  god  again.  *"•  O  Yahweh,  God  of  Israel,"  he 
asked,  "is  it  true  that  Saul  is  coming  up  against  Keilah  to 
besiege  it  ?"  "It  is,"  was  the  repl3\  "  And  will  the  rulers 
of  Keilah  give  me  up  to  him  ?  "  Again  the  oracle  said  ' '  Yes ; " 
upon  which  David  and  his  followers,  who  were  now  six  hun- 
dred in  number,  Icfl  the  city.  On  hearing  this,  Saul  stayed 
his  march,  for  when  David  wsis  in  the  desert,  looking  for  him 
was  a  search  in  the  dark !  Such  wei*e  the  advantages  derived 
by  David  from  having  Abiathar  to  consult  the  oracle  for  him. 
For  some  time  after  these  events  he  continued  to  wander 
about  in  the  deseit,  nor  could  Saul  ever  lay  hands  on  him. 

The  district  that  lay  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  eastern 
and  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  land  of  Judah  was  called 
the  desert  of  Judah.  But  we  are  not  to  understand  under  this 
word  a  great  sandy  plain,  for  the  district  in  question  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  the  Israelites  meant  by  the  word 
generally  translated  "  desei-t"  or  "  wilderness,"  yras  a  district 
rendered,  for  the  most  part,  unfit  for  cultivation  by  want  of 
water  or  otherwise,  and  only  furnishing  fodder  for  cattle  dur- 
ing certain  months  of  the  year,  when  the  water-courses  that 
the  rainy  season  had  filled  had  not  yet  run  dry.  "  Pastuitj 
land,"  or  rather  "  steppe,"  or  "highlands,"  would,  therefore, 
be  quite  as  good  a  translation  as  "  desert."  This  "  desert  of 
Judah,"  then,  was  a  most  inhospitable  region.  Its  waste  and 
craggy  surface  was  onl}'  here  and  there  relieved  by  a  village 
or  a  group  of  hovels.  Huge  rocks,  pierced  by  caves  in  which 
the  wild  beasts  made  their  homes  —  lai^e  enough,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  conceal  hundreds  of  marauders  —  made  the  district 
dangerous  to  the  last  degree.  These  rocks,  with  the  brush- 
wood that  covered  everjthing,  and  the  hard,  dry  soil,  gave 
the  whole  region  such  a  fantastic  and  forbidding  aspect  that 
superstition  drew  abundant  food  from  it,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
peopled  the  whole  place  with  demons  and  hobgoblins.  Now, 
this  was  just  the  place  to  afiTord  a  refuge  to  one  in  David's  cir- 
cumstances, for  there  were  so  many  places  of  concealment  iu 
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it  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  track  a  fngitive  through  it. 
80  he  wandered  about  hither  and  tliither  in  the  desert  of  Ziph, 
or  in  the  district  varionsly  known  as  the  desert  of  Maon,  of 
Engedi,  or  of  Tekoa. 

The  following  story  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which 
a  band  of  freebooters,  such  as  David  commanded,  gained  a 
subsistence  ^ :  — 

In  the  desert  of  Maon  there  dwelt  at  that  time  a  certain  man 
called  Nabal.  He  was  treated  with  great  respect,  because  he 
was  very  rich.  On  his  pasture  lands,  and  in  his  folds  on  the 
neighboring  Mount  Carmel,  he  had  three  thousand  sheep  and  a 
thousand  goats.  But  he  was  a  surly  and  wicked  man,  by  de- 
scent a  Calebite.  His  wife,  Abigail,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
equally  discreet  and  beautiful.  Now  it  so  happened  that  this 
Nabal  held  a  sheep-shearers'  feast  at  his  country-house  on 
Mount  Carmel  at  a  time  when  David  had  established  himself  in 
the  neighborhood.  When  David  heard  of  this,  he  sent  ten  of 
his  followers  to  greet  him,  and  to  ask  him  for  a  present.  He 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  make  this  request,  for  not  only  had 
he  and  his  men  refrained  from  injuring  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
Nabal,  but  they  had  even  defended  them,  day  and  night,  from 
robbers  and  beasts  of  prey.  Any  decent  or  sensible  man 
would  have  seen  that  the  request  was  altogether  reasonable, 
and  —  in  his  own  interest,  if  for  no  other  cause  —  would  have 
made  the  powerful  freebooters  some  present.  But  Nabal  was 
drunk  when  David's  messengers  arrived,  and  he  answered 
churlishly,  "What  do  I  know  of  this  David?  What  is  this 
son  of  Jesse  to  me?  We  have  turbulent  rogues  enough  in  the 
country' !  Am  I  to  give  these  fellows  my  bread  and  wine  and 
meat,  when  I  don't  so  much  as  know  where  they  cunie  from  ?  " 
The  messengers  brought  back  this  answer  to  David,  who  re- 
ceived it  witli  the  utmost  indignation,  and  irame<liately  called 
his  men  t«>  arms.  Four  hundred  of  them  were  soon  upou  tlie 
march,  while  two  hundred  stayed  with  the  baggage. 

Meanwhile  one  of  Nabal's  servants  had  told  Abigail  what 
had  happened.  He  told  her,  too,  what  kindness  the}'  had  all 
experienced  from  David  and  his  men.  He  was  afraid  that 
they  would  have  to  pay  full  dearly  for  his  master's  words ; 
but  then  he  was  such  a  son  of  Belial  that  it  was  no  use  speak- 
ing to  him !  Abigail  knew  too  well  the  truth  of  what  the 
blave  had  said,  and  therefore  she  determined  to  do  what  she 
could  to  avert  the  danger  herself,  without  saying  a  word  to 
Nabal.     Her  mind  was  soon  made  up.    She  had  her  beast 

^  1  Samuel  xxv. 
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saddled,  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  and  packed  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions,  such  as  bread,  wine,  meat,  parched 
com,  and  raisins,  upon  asses,  which  were  driven  before  her. 
It  was  well  that  she  had  acted  as  she  did  I  For  David,  burn- 
ing with  rage  at  the  ill  return  his  goodness  to  Nabal  had  met, 
was  approaching  with  four  hundred  men,  and  was  ah-eady 
hard  by  Carmel  when  she  met  him.  No  sooner  had  his  un- 
couth band  come  up  to  her  than  she  alighted  from  her  beast, 
made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  greeted  the  angry  bandit  with 
the  gentle  words :  "  Lay  all  the  guilt  on  me,  my  lord !  But 
trouble  not  yourself  about  this  worthless  Nabai.  For  he  is 
what  he  is  named — a  fool  [nabal  means  "fool"].  And  I 
knew  not  of  your  message.  And  now,  as  Yahweh  lives,  who 
holds  you  back  from  staining  your  hands  with  blood,  may  all 
your  enemies  be  as  Nabal !  See,  here  is  a  present  that  your 
handmaid  brings  for  your  followers.  Forgive  my  sin,  for 
Yahweh  will  build  you  up  a  lasting  house,  because  3'oa  wage 
his  wars,  and  none  can  lay  any  evil  to  your  charge.  When 
any  one  persecutes  3'ou,  Yahweh  shall  hold  your  life  safe  in 
the  band  of  the  living,  but  3'our  enemies  shall  be  swung  round 
like  a  stone  in  the  stinger's  thong.  ^  And  when  Yahweh  has 
fulfilled  all  his  promises  and  made  you  prince  of  Israel,  let 
not  the  thought  that  you  have  shed  innocent  blood  rise  up  to 
trouble  you  and  weigh  down  your  heart  1  And  when  Yahweh 
blesses  3'ou,  then  remember  me ! " 

Her  flattering  words  succeeded  in  their  purpose,  for  David 
exclaimed  at  once :  "  Praised  be  Yahweh  who  sent  3'ou  to 
meet  me !  A  blessing  on  your  courage !  A  blessing  on  3-ou 
for  preventing  me  from  shedding  blood  and  becoming  my  own 
avenger !  For  as  sure  as  Yahweh  lives,  had  you  not  met  me 
here  I  would  not  have  left  a  creature  in  Nabal's  house  alive  b}- 
moraing."  So  saying,  he  accepted  the  present,  and  Abigail 
returned  with  the  reassuring  promise  that  none  of  her  house- 
hold should  suffer  any  harm. 

When  she  returned,  Nabal's  feast  —  and  a  royal  banquet  it 
was  !  —  was  at  its  height.  He  himself  was  dead  drunk  and 
noticed  nothing.  But  in  the  morning  when  he  had  slept  it  off 
and  his  wife  told  him  what  she  had  done  the  evening  before, 
he  almost  died  of  vexation.  Ten  days  afterwaixis  '*  Yahweh 
smote  Nabal,  and  he  died."  When  David  heard  this  he  took 
it  as  a  sign  that  Yahweh  himself  had  avenged  his  insult,  and 
thanked  his  god  all  the  more  fervently  for  having  prevented 
him  from  avenging  himself.     The  single  interview  he  had  had 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
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with  Abigail  had  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  him  that  he 
sent  messengers  at  once  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  When  she 
received  his  message  she  bowed  down  twice  to  the  earth  in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  honor  he  had  shown  her,  and 
declared  her  readiness  to  accompany  his  messengers  in  the 
humble  words :  "  I  am  ready.  I  will  be  the  slave  to  wash  the 
feet  of  m}*  master's  sen^ants."  Accompanied  by  five  female 
slaves  she  followed  David's  messengers,  and  became  his  wife. 
He  also  took  to  wife  a  certain  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel  —  a  place 
in  the  same  neighborhood,  most  likely ;  but  Saul  bad  given 
his  first  wife  Michal  to  a  Benjamite  of  the  name  of  Phalti. 

Thus  did  David  and  his  men  live  by  their  swords,  now  pro- 
tecting the  flocks  of  their  neighbors,  now  escorting  merchants 
through  the  desert  for  a  reward,  and  sometimes,  doubtless, 
when  driven  b}-  necessity,  levying  black  mail  on  the  district. 
It  was  a  hard  and  anxious  life.  It  is  true  that  they  seemed 
tolerabl}^  safe  from  pursuit,  the  place  was  so  wild  and  moun- 
tainous, and  the  rocks  so  full  of  holes  and  caverns ;  but  after 
all,  their  lives  were  in  constant  danger,  for  a  price  was  set 
upon  their  heads.  Ou  one  occasion,  David  all  but  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Saul,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  of  Ziph, 
in  which  he  happened  to  be,  had  gone  of  their  own  accord  to 
Saul  and  ofiered  to  guide  his  troops.  Their  perfect  familiarity 
with  all  the  lurking  places  in  the  neighborhood  made  escape 
almost  impossible.  One  b^^  one  they  cut  off  all  the  passes,  till 
at  last  the  freebooters  were  so  completely  surrounded  that 
onl^'  a  single  hill  separated  them  from  their  pursuers.  They 
would  inevitably  have  fallen  into  their  hands  had  not  sudden 
news  of  an  incursion  of  Philistines  compelled  Saul  to  relin- 
quish the  pursuit  for  the  moment.  Hence  this  rock  was 
called  "  the  rock  of  the  escape."  * 

But  no  sooner  was  Saul  again  at  liberty  than  he  collected 
three  thousand  picked  warriors,  and  led  them  to  the  desert 
of  Engedi  to  track  out  David.  But  this  time  he  was  to  stay 
his  pursuit  for  a  very  difierent  reason  from  his  last.  He 
happened  once  to  enter  a  cave  for  a  moment,  apart  from  his 
men.  Little  did  he  think  that  his  life  hung  upon  a  thread, 
and  that  David  was  standing  with  his  drawn  sword  behind 
him  I  Yet  so  it  was.  Concealed  in  the  ample  cave  was  the 
whole  band  which  he  was  pursuing.  As  soon  as  Saul  had 
entered,  David's  men  said  to  their  chief,  in  signs  more  than 
m  words:  "Now  is  the  day  on  which  Yahweh  fulfils  his 
l^romise  and  gives  over  3our  enemy  to  you.     Do  to  him  what 

1  I  Samuel  xxiii.  19-S8. 
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you  will/'  David  rose  and  crept  np  to  Saul — but  only  to 
cut  off  the  hem  of  his  outer  garment.  Thus  Saul  was 
spared;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  on  his  way  again  no 
small  discontent  was  expressed  within  the  cavern.  David 
was  deeply  moved.  A  host  of  conflicting  emotions  rushed 
through  his  soul.  He  had  stood  behind  his  enemy  with  his 
sword  drawn.  A  single  blow  would  have  put  an  end  to 
his  own  sufferings  and  those  of  his  men.  He  had  held  back 
his  hand,  and  it  was  still  unstained  by  royal  blood ;  Yahweh 
had  preserved  him  from  this  sin.  But  murmurs  rose  against 
him  on  ever}'  side.  His  men  were  profoundlj'  dissatisfied. 
The  Ufe  they  led  was  so  hard,  and  he  might  so  easily  have 
rescued  them  fh>m  it !  To  all  this  he  had  but  one  answer, 
^^God  forbid  that  I  should  lay  my  hand  upon  the  king;  for 
he  is  Yahweh's  anointed  ! " 

But  Saul  must  know  how  little  he  really  had  to  fear  from 
David.  So  the  latter  made  all  speed  to  follow  him,  called  to 
him,  and  when  he  turned  round  bowed  down  in  reverence  to 
the  earth.  ''  Wh}'  do  you  give  ear,"  he  cried,  "  to  the  cal- 
umnies of  those  who  sa}'  that  I  plot  mischief  against  you? 
Now  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  it  is  not  true.  For 
in  the  cave  hard  by  I  might  have  killed  you  ;  but  1  spared  3'our 
life,  for  yoii  are  Yahweh's  anointed.  See,  here  is  the  hem  of 
your  mantle  which  1  cut  off.  Acknowledge,  then,  m}'  father, 
that  I  harbor  no  evil  thoughts  against  you  in  my  heart.  May 
Yahweh  judge  between  us  !  Is  not  the  proverb  true  that  sa3s 
'  From  evil  men  come  evil  deeds  ?  *  At  least  there  comes  no 
plot  against  your  life  from  me.  Alas !  who  am  1  that  the 
king  of  Israel  should  chase  me  ?  I  am  but  a  dead  dog !  I 
am  but  a  flea  I  May  Yahweh  protect  me  against  j'ou !  ** 
Saul  —  passionate  and  impressible  as  he  was  —  burst  into  tears 
when  he  heard  these  words.  ''Is  it  reall}''  3'ou  David,  my 
son?"  he  cried.  "In  truth  you  are  a  better  man  than  I. 
You  might  have  killed  me  and  you  did  it  not.  The  proverb 
says,  '  if  a  man  meet  his  enemy  in  the  way  will  he  let  him 
pass  by  unhurt?*  but  yet  3'ou  spared  me  when  Yahweh  put 
me  into  your  power.  Now  1  am  sure  that  30U  will  be  king 
after  me,  and  that  your  family  will  keep  the  throne  of  Israel 
after  you.  Swear  to  me,  then,  that  you  will  not  i-oot  out  m3' 
family  when  that  time  comes."  David  promised  with  an  oath, 
and  then  each  of  them  went  his  wa3',  Saul  to  Gibeah,  and 
David  to  his  cave  in  the  desert. 

The  statement  that  David  returned  to  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment contrasts  oddly  with  his  solemn  oath  to  Saul  not  to  root 
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out  his  posterit}' ;  but  then  this  certain  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  Saul  that  David  would  succeed  him  on  the  throne  is  as  in^ 
credible  as  that  Jonathan,  in  whose  mouth  the  same  prophecy 
is  put,'  should  have  foreseen  the  fact,  or  that  David  himself 
should  have  known  it.  The  narrator,  who  knew  the  actual 
result  himself,  involuntarily  assumed  the  same  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  actors  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stage,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  false  and  impossible  positions  in  which 
they  would  have  been  placed  had  they  really  had  any  such 
foreknowledge. 

The  story  that  David  once  spared  the  life  of  Saul,  when 
the  latter  was  pursuing  him,  rests  upon  an  old  and  appa- 
rently trustworthy  tradition.  It  appears  in  another  form  as 
follows  * :  — 

When  David  was  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  promised  Saul  that  they  would  hand  him  over 
to  him,  for  they  knew  where  he  was  hiding.  With  three 
thousand  chosen  men  Saul  undertook  the  expedition,  and 
was  soon  encamped  close  by  the  spot  where  his  enemy  was 
to  be  found.  But  at  night  no  sentinels  were  set  to  guard  the 
camp,  and  David,  who  had  learned  from  his  spies  where  Saul 
was  lying,  managed  to  pass  the  baiTieades  and  approach  his 
sleeping  father-in-law.  His  cousin,  Ablshai,  Joab*s  brother, 
accompanied  him  on  his  perilous  adventure.  Saul  lay 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  his  warriors.  His  lance  was 
driven  into  the  ground  at  his  head.  ''God  has  given  your 
enemy  into  your  hand,"  whispered  Abishai.  *' Shall  I  run 
him  through  with  his  own  lance  and  pin  him  to  the  ground? 
One  blow  will  do  it ! "  But  David  held  back  his  companion, 
who  had  already  stretched  out  his  hand  to  seize  Saul's  spear. 
'*Do  him  no  injury,"  he  said,  •''for  who  would  bring  upon 
his  head  the  guilt  of  slaving  Yahweh*s  anointed?  As  sure  as 
Yahweh  lives,"  he  continued,  *'  Yahweh  will  bring  Saul  into 
some  calamity,  and  his  hour  will  come,  in  battle  or  some 
way  else.  But  Yahweh  forbid  that  I  should  lay  my  hand 
on  him  !  Take  his  spear  and  cnise  of  water  with  you,  and 
let  us  go ! "  It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done.  The}'  escaped 
from  the  camp  unobserved,  for  ''a  sleep  of  Yahweh" 
had  come  over  Saul  and  his  men.  Then  David  took  his 
stand  upon  a  hill,  prudently  keeping  a  considerable  distance 
between  himself  and  the  royal  troops,  and  shouted  till  he 
waked  the  general  Abner  and  all  the  people.  "  Who  is  it," 
exclaimed  Abner,  *'  that  dares  to  disturb  the  king?  "  '*  Why, 
1  See  p.  512.  «  1  Samuel  xxvi. 
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Abncr ! "  answered  David  mockingly,  "  what  a  man  you  are  1 
Where  is  your  like  in  Israel?  Why  have  you  kept  no  better 
watch  over  the  king?  There  has  been  some  one  into  the 
camp  to  murder  him !  By  Yahweh,  you  have  done  ill  in  not 
protecting  the  anointed  of  Yahweh  better !  But  now,  send 
a  soldier  for  the  king's  lance  and  water-flask  that  lay  at  his 
head.''  Saul  too  had  heard  what  passed,  and  recognized  the 
voice  of  David  in  the  darkness.  "  Is  not  that  3'ou,  mv  son 
David?"  he  cried.  "  It  is,  O  King, "  was  the  reply.  '''Why 
do  you  persecute  me  thus  ?  What  evil  have  I  done  ?  Nay, 
do  but  hear  me !  If  it  is  Yahweh  himself  who  stira  you  up 
against  me,  then  propitiate  him  with  a  sacrifice.  But  if  it  is 
the  work  of  men,  may  they  be  cursed  by  Yahweh,  for  they 
are  driving  me  out  of  his  heritage  and  forcing  me  to  go  else- 
where and  to  serve  other  gods.  Oh,  let  not  my  blood  be 
poured  out  before  Yahweh's  face !  And,  after  all,  what  am 
I  that  Israel's  king  should  pursue  me  ?  I  am  but  a  partridge 
hunted  on  the  hills !  "  Saul  was  completely  melted,  and 
replied,  '*  I  have  greatly  erred.  Come  with  me  home.  After 
what  has  now  befallen  me  I  can  never  injure  you  again."  But 
David  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  comply.  He  begged  Saul 
to  send  for  the  lance  and  the  flask,  and  then  went  his  way 
with  the  words :  "  Yahweh  will  reward  every  man  for  his 
deserts.  I  have  shown  that  I,  at  least,  will  do  nothing  against 
the  anointed  of  Yahweh.  As  your  life  has  been  precious  in 
my  sight  this  day,  so  shall  my  life  be  precious  to  Yahweh,  and 
he  will  rescue  me  in  ever}-  time  of  need."  Saul,  on  his  side, 
took  leave  with  the  exclamation,  '^  Blessed  be  thou,  David, 
my  son  1  It  cannot  be  but  that  prosperity  and  power  await 
thee ! "     After  this  he  returned  to  his  home. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  gives  his  own  interpretation  of 
subsequent  events  in  the  last  words  he  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  Saul  and  David.  He  believes  that  Yahweh  protected 
David  as  a  reward  for  his  generous  conduct  towards  Saul. 
In  other  respects  this  story  is  far  more  probable  than  the 
other.  At  any  rate,  it  is  much  easier  to  form  a  definite  concep- 
tion of  what  is  told  us  here.  The  two  stories  agree,  however, 
in  the  main  point.  Not  only  do  they  both  represent  David  as 
having  spared  the  life  of  Saul,  but  they  both  attribute  his 
doing  so  to  his  reverence  for  Yahweh's  anointed. 

But  although  Saul  was  overcome  for  the  moment  by  David's 
generosity,  although  the  exile's  friends  pleaded  his  cause 
whenever  they  dared  to  do  so,  although  Jonathan's  words  had 
doubtless  great  weight  with  his  father  at  certain  seasons,  yet 
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bis  suspicions  constantly  recun*ed,  and  fits  of  furious  passion 
ever  urged  him  on  to  form  fresh  plans  of  vengeance,  and 
drew  from  his  lips  such  dire  curses  on  his  disaffected  subjects, 
above  all  on  David  and  those  who  supported  him,  that  a  per- 
manent reconciliation  was  impossible.  Saul  continued  to  be 
David's  enemy  all  his  life.  We  cannot  tell  how  long  the 
fugitive  maintained  himself  in  the  desert  of  Judah ;  but  the 
period  must  certaialy  be  counted  by  months  rather  than  years. 
It  would  be  hard  enough  for  him  to  find  sustenance  for  him- 
self and  his  men  even  for  a  few  months.  And  then  the  sword 
was  ever  hanging  over  his  head.  How  easily-  some  traitor 
might  make  interest  with  the  king  by  betraying  him !  If 
Saul  was  really  determined  to  seize  him,  he  was  sure  to  suc- 
ceed, sooner  or  later.  So  he  was  compelled  at  last,  though 
sore  against  his  will,  to  leave  his  country  and  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Philistines  —  the  only  neighboring  people 
capable  of  defending  him.  Accordingly-  he  crossed  the  border 
and  made  his  way  to  Gath,  where  he  placed  himself  at  the 
service  of  king  Achish.  When  Saul  heard  of  this  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  intention  of  pursuing  him  fhrther. 

We  shall  soon  return  to  David,  in  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines ;  but  first  we  must  speak  of  the  last  days  of  Saul. 


Chapter  XXX. 

THE    LAST    HOURS    OF    SAUL. 

1  Samukl  XXVm.  S-26,  XXXI.» 

THIS  is  the  account  given  us  of  Saul's  last  hours  and 
death :  — 
Some  months  after  the  time  of  public  mourning  for  the 
death  of  Samuel  had  come  to  an  end,  the  Philistines  brought 
their  troops  into  the  field  again  and  pitched  at  Shunem,  while 
Saul  took  up  his  position  on  the  hills  of  Gilboa.  But  when 
he  saw  the  hostile  arm}-  his  courage  failed  him  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  He  longed  for  an  oracle  to  restore  his  con- 
fidence as  to  the  result  of  the  battle ;  but,  alas !  bis  desire 
could  not  be  satisfied,  for  Yahweh  reAised  to  answer  him.  In 
Tain  the  dreamers  lay  upon  the  consecrated  spots,  for  the 

1  1  Chronicles  X. 
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deity  would  not  reveal  himself  to  them.  The  priest  could 
gain  no  glimpse  into  the  future  by  urim  and  ihummim.  None 
of  the  prophets  were  inspired,  and  the  music  of  the  harp  and 
the  rumbling  of  the  drum  alike  failed  to  bring  down  the  spirit 
of  Yah  we  h  upon  them.  Clearly  the  god  was  unpropitious, 
and  no  sacrifice  availed  to  procure  his  favor.  The  thought 
weighed  upon  the  heart  of  Saul  like  lead.  He  saw  fear  in  the 
looks  of  the  followers,  and  on  the  faces  of  some  of  those 
lifeguards  who  had  refused  to  slay  the  priests  of  Yahweh  he 
read  the  tliought,  '^  This  is  what  it  has  brought  us  to ! ''  At 
last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  determined  to  learn  the 
future,  let  it  cost  what  it  might !  So  he  asked  some  of  the 
friends  whom  he  trusted  most  whether  they  could  find  out  a 
witch  for  him. 

Find  out  a  witch  for  Saul  to  consult !  Then  has  it  come  to 
this?  Was  it  not  Saul  who,  in  very  zeal  for  Yahweh,  per- 
secuted the  practisers  of  heathen  arts  even  to  death  ?  And  is 
he  now  brought  so  low  that  he  himself  calls  magic  to  his  aid  ? 

His  followers  can  find  a  witch  for  him.  North  of  Gilboa, 
between  it  and  Tabor,  lay  Endor.  In  one  of  the  houses  of 
this  place,  or  perhaps  in  a  cave  hard  by,  lived  such  a  woman 
as  they  wanted.  On  hearing  this,  Saul,  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  faithful  servants,  went  to  the  spot  by  night,  and  in 
disguise.  He  asked  the  witch  to  consult  her  soothsaying 
spirit  for  him,  and  to  call  up  from  the  grave  the  dead  man 
whom  he  should  name  to  her.  At  first  the  woman  hesitated 
to  comply,  for  Saul  had  forbidden  the  practice  of  witchcraft 
upon  pain  of  death ;  but  when  the  stranger  swore  an  oath  by 
Yahweh  that  she  should  suffer  no  harm  if  she  granted  his  re- 
quest, she  consented,  and  asked  him  who  the  dead  man  was 
that  he  wished  her  to  bring  up  from  the  world  below.  '*  Sam- 
uel," answered  he. 

llien  the  woman  began  to  prepare  her  charms  and  to  mut- 
ter her  incantations,^  retiring  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem, 
into  a  separate  room,  or  behind  a  partition  that  narked  oiF  a 
portion  of  the  cave  by  the  mouth  of  a  cleft  in  the  i-ock,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  passage  to  the  world  below.  Suddenly  she 
shrieked  aloud,  ''You  have  deceived  me!  You  are  Saul 
himself!"  "Fear  not,"  answered  the  king,  deeply  moved, 
''but  tell  me  what  you  see."  "  A  spirit  is  rising  fh>m  the 
depth,"  answered  she.  "What  is  he  Uke?"  asked  Saul 
again.  "  An  old  man  wrapped  in  a  mantle,"  said  the  witch. 
Then  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  overcome  with 

1  Compare  Isaiah  viii.  19,  xxix.  4. 
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awe  he  l)Owed  down  twice  to  do  hiin  homage.  Ami  lo !  a  voice 
as  fix)iii  the  grave  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  Samuel  asked,  ''  Why 
have  you  broken  my  rest  in  the  grave?  Why  have  you 
brought  me  here  ?  "  ''  Because  I  am  in  sore  distress,"  groaned 
Saul,  "  for  the  Philistines  wage  war  against  me,  and  Yahweh 
answers  me  not  —  neither  by  prophets  nor  by  dri'ums.  So  I 
have  called  on  you  for  belp<  Tell  me  what  1  am  to  do." 
But  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  soul  died  within  him,  when 
he  heard  the  words,  ''  Why  do  you  question  me,  when  Yah- 
weh has  departc»d  from  you  an(l  has  taken  tlic  siiic  of  ^our 
neighbor  David  ?  ^  For  Yaliweh  gives  to  him  the  kingdom 
that  he  takes  from  you,  according  to  my  words.  This  day 
does  Yahweh  requite  you  for  your  disobedience  in  the  war 
with  Amalek,  when  you  refused  to  execute  his  wrath.  And 
for  your  sin  Yahweh  gives  up  Israel  into  the  hand  of  the  Phil- 
istines, and  —  to-morrow  you  and  your  sons  shall  be  with  me." 

The  apparition  vanished,  and  Saul  lay  stretched  upon  the 
ground.  Terror  had  laid  hold  upon  his  heart,  and  Samuel's 
words  had  crushed  him  utterly.  Moreover  he  had  eaten 
nothing,  through  sheer  anxiety,  all  the  last  day  and  night. 
The  witch  now  tried  to  bring  him  to  himself  again.  "  My 
king,"  she  said,  "  Ihave  risked  my  very  life  to  grant  your 
wish.  And  now  do  you,  in  your  turn,  grant  my  request,  and 
eat  and  drink  something  before  you  go."  lie  long  refused, 
but  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  persistent  entreaties  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  accepted  tiie  woman's  urgent  invitation.  He  rose 
from  the  ground,  and  sat  down  upon  lier  bed.  She  hastened 
to  slaughter  her  fatted  calf,  prepared  the  meat,  baked  some 
unleavened  bread,  and  set  the  repast  before  Saul  and  his  at- 
tendants, who  ate  of  what  she  had  prepared  and  then  went 
on  their  way. 

Next  da}'  the  Philistines  began  the  attack,  and  put  the 
Israelites  to  flight.  The  hills  were  soon  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Saul  and  his  chosen  band  still  man- 
fully held  their  own ;  but  one  by  one  the  king's  three  sons, 
Jonathan,  Abinadab,  and  Melchishuah  fell.  Saul  himself 
still  struck  down  all  who  came  within  his  reach.  But  at  last 
a  band  of  the  enemy's  archers  drew  near;  their  arrows 
whistled  through  the  air,  and  the  royal  hero  fell — pierced 
through  the  bowels.*  He  felt  that  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  cried  to  his  shield-bearer,  "Draw  your  sword  and  ran 
me  through,  that  the  uncircumcised  may  not  come  and  mock 

1  After  an  amended  venion. 

*  After  an  amended  yeraion  of  1  Samuel  xxxi.  3,  and  1  Chronicles  z.  8. 
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me."  But  his  attendant  stood  appalled,  and  dare  not  raise 
his  hand  to  strike  him.  Upon  this  Saul  mustered  all  the 
little  strength  he  had  still  left,  and,  with  the  weapon  he  held 
in  his  hand,  gave  himself  his  own  death-blow.  His  shield- 
bearer  would  not  survive  his  master,  and  fell  upon  his  ow^n 
sword. 

Thus  did  Saul  die  a  hero's  death;  but  it  was  a  fearful 
hour  for  Israel.  The  army  was  utterly  defeated.  The 
neighboring  cities  were  deserted,  for  terror  of  the  Philistines, 
and  soon  fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  Next  day  the 
victors,  searching  the  battle-field  for  plunder,  vented  their 
rage  on  the  lifeless  bodies  of  Saul  and  of  his  sons.  They 
cut  off  their  heads,  stripped  the  armor  from  their  bodies, 
and  bore  these  trophies  of  victory  through  all  their  cities 
with  shouts  of  triumph,  as  a  grateful  spectacle  to  their  gods 
and  to  their  countrymen.  Finally  they  hung  up  the  arms 
as  a  consecrated  gift  in  the  temple  of  their  goddess  Astarte, 
while  the  headless  trunks  were  nailed  to  the  wall  of  the 
Israelitish  city  of  Beth-shan,  hard  by  the  battle-field. 

Thus  even  an  honorable  burial  would  have  been  denied 
to  Saul  and  to  his  sons,  had  not  the  gratitude  of  faithflil 
subjects  secured  them  from  this  last  indignity.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Beth-shan,  lay  Jabesh. 
SauFs  first  great  feat  of  arms  had  been  the  rescue  of  this 
city ;  and  when  the  men  of  Jabesh  heard  what  the  Philistines 
liad  done  to  the  body  of  their  benefactor,  it  was  more  than 
they  could  bear.  All  their  fighting  men  set  off  b}'  night, 
crossed  the  Jordan,  took  down  the  corpses  of  Saul  and  his 
sons,  and  bore  them  hurriedly  back  to  their  own  cit}*.  There 
they  burned  the  boclies,  a|)parently  to  secure  them  from  anj 
further  outrage,  and  buried  the  bones  under  the  terebinth  of 
Jabesh.     Then  they  observed  a  fast  of  seven  days. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Saul. 

To  understand  this  story  we  must  try  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  ancient  Israelites 
concerning  the  lot  of  man  beyond  the  grave.  They  had  not 
yet  conceived  the  hope  of  a  continued  life,  or  a  return  to  life, 
after  death.  This  seems  very  strange  to  us.  For  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  conceive  of  an  earnest  Uving  piety  united 
with  the  belief  that  all  is  over  with  man  the  moment  he  has 
breathed  his  last.  We  have  grown  so  familiar  with  the  idea 
that  our  better  self  survives,  that  we  are  apt  to  think  it 
inseparable  from  true  religion.     It  is  indeed  very  closely 
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connected  with  it,  and  in  fact  grows  out  of  it.  Hence  we 
often  find  expressions  used  by  the  Israelitish  psalmists  so 
full  of  joyful  self-surrender  to  God  and  cheerful  hope  for  the 
future  that  they  seem  to  us  almost  necessarily  to  imply  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life.  Read  the  following  outpouring 
of  soul,  for  instance  * :  — 

God  is  our  refugee  and  onr  strength, 

A  help  that  fails  not  in  time  oi  troable. 
Therefons  we  fear  not,  thoueh  the  earth  should  swing, 

And  the  mountains  tremble  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
Let  the  tbaming  waters  roar, 

Let  the  mountains  rock  when  the  sea  rages; 
Yet  Yah  web  of  hosts  is  with  us, 

Our  fortress  is  Jacob*s  god. 

The  same  spirit  is  breathed  by  the  following  song,  in- 
correctly ascribed  to  David  * :  — 

Yahweh,  thou  art  my  god ! 

Thee  do  I  seek. 
Mv  soul  thirsts  after  thee, 

My  flesh  yearns  toward  thee, 
As  a  parchM  land. 

As  a  thirsty,  waterless  plain ! 
I  long  to  see'thy  power  and  glory 

As  I  have  seen  thee  in  thy  sanctuary. 
Because  thy  favor  is  better  than  life 

Mv  lips  shall  praise  thee : 
I  wifl  bless  thee  as  lon^  as  I  live, 

I  will  lift  my  hands  m  thv  name. 
As  though  with  the  richest  banquet,  even  so  my  soul  is  satisfied; 

Therefore  my  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful  lips. 
I  think  of  thee  in  my  bed; 

Of  thee  in  the  watches  of  night. 
For  thou  art  my  help  ; 

In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  I  rejoice. 
My  soul  hangs  npon  thee, 

For  thy  right  hand  upholds  me. 

What  a  depth  and  earnestness  of  spiritual  life  breathes 
tiux>ugh  these  songs !  Can  such  poets  have  believed,  we 
ask  involuntarily,  that  when  they  fell  under  the  sword  of 
their  foes,  or  perished  in  a  storm,  or  died  of  some  disease, 
this  life  with  God  was  at  an  end  for  ever?  Was  such  the 
belief  of  the  holy  man  who  sang  • :  — 

When  my  heart  was  bitter  [because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  godless] 

And  niy  soul  disturbed, 
I  was  ignorant  as  a  brute. 

As  a  senseless  thing  before  thee. 
For  I  am  always  with  thee; 

Thou  hast  taken  me  by  the  right  hand. 
Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel 

And  afterwards  lead  me  to  glory. 
I  Iiave  none  but  thee  in  heaven, 

1  Psalm  xlvi.  1-3,  7.        a  Pulm  Ixiii.  1--8.        •  PsHrn  Jxxiu.  21-^. 
TOL.  I  28 
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I  desire  none  other  on  earth ! 
Though  my  body  and  soal  Bhall  fail, 

My  rock  and  eternal  heritage  is  God. 
For  behold !  They  perish  who  are  far  from  thee. 

Thou  rootest  out  those  who  fall  off  from  thee. 
But  for  me  it  is  joy  to  be  near  to  God ! 

I  set  mv  trust  on  my  lord,  on  Yahweh, 

And  wAl  speak  of  all  thy  works. 

What  wonder  if  Christians  have  seen  in  such  lines  as 
tliese  the  expression  of  the  hope  of  immortal  life,  and, 
interpreting  them  in  this  sense,  have  made  use  of  them  as 
hymns?  Assuredly  the  piety  that  speaks  through  them  has 
already  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  and  must  unconsciously 
lead  up  to  the  hope  of  everlasting  life.  But  all  this  does  not 
remove  the  fact  that  these  same  psalmists  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  anything  deserving  the  name  of  life  after  death. 

The  opinions  of  the  Israelites  concerning  the  state  of  the 
dead  underwent  no  great  alteration  for  ages,  and  remained 
almost  unchanged  till  within  the  last  two  centuries  before 
our  era.  We  need  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  calling 
witnesses  to  these  beliefs  from  different  periods,  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  time,  for  in  substance  all  antiquity 
was  at  one  upon  this  point. 

In  the  belief  of  the  Israelite,  then,  deep  down  below  the 
earth,  nay,  "under  the  sea  and  its  inhabitants,"*  laj-  the 
realm  of  shadows,  also  known  as  "the  abyss,"  and  "de- 
struction." It  was  sometimes  confounded,  involuntarily 
and  very  naturally,  with  the  grave,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  essentiall}'  distinct.  The  name  of  this  place  is  the  word 
so  incorrectly  translated  "  hell "  in  our  authorized  version. 
It  was  — 

**  A  land  of  darkness  and  deathlike  shade, 
A  land  as  black  as  night, 
Where  all  is  pitch  dark  and  confusion. 
Where  noon-day  is  as  black  as  the  night.**  > 

In  thislcingdom  of  the  dead  "there  is  no  action,  nor  un- 
derstanding, nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom ;"' God's  wonders 
are  unknown  in  that  land  of  darkness  and  oblivion  ;  ^  eternal 
sUence  reigns  there  ;^  and  to  glorify  God  is  impossible.* 
Thus  a  poet  writes ' :  — 

Deliver  my  life,  O  Yahweh ! 

And  save  me  for  thy  mercies*  sake ! 
For  after  death  none  think  of  thee, 

And  who  shall  praise  Uiee  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  ? 

1  Job  xxvi.  5,  6.  «  Job  x.  21,  22.  •  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10. 

*  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  12.  •  Psalm  xciv.  17. 

•  Paalm  bczxviif.  10*13,  C3(v.  17.  7  Psalm  vi.  4,  6. 
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A  prophet  might  now  and  then  speak  as  though  the  dea<] 
could  rise,^  or  as  though  the  shades  had  some  remembrance 
of  their  former  lives,  and  could  even  recognize  those  that 
joined  them;^  but  this  was  only  the  language  of  poetic 
imagery,  and,  as  the  passages  already  quoted  show,  it  by  no 
means  proves  that  the  Israelites  seriously  asciibed  such 
powers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shadow-land.  Again,  tlie 
story  of  Saul  and  the  witch  at  £ndor  makes  Samuel  speak 
just  as  he  would  have  done  when  alive ;  but  this  only  show^s 
that  the  Israelites,  Hke  the  ancient  Greeks,  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  restoring  a  kind  of  momentary  life  and  con- 
sciousness to  the  shades,  by  means  of  magic.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  they  believed  these  shades  to  be  always 
possessed  of  conscious  life  and  memory. 

The  Israelite's  belief  in  the  justice  of  God  and  the  recom- 
pense of  virtue  and  vice  stood  in  no  kind  of  connection  with 
his  conception  of.  the  land  of  shadows.  He  did  not  think  of 
a  man's  condition  after  death  as  in  any  degree  dependent 
upon  his  conduct  during  life.  The  realm  of  the  dead  was 
"  the  place  where  all  mortals  meet  together."*  If  tlie  same 
lot  sometimes  befalls  the  nghtcous  and  the  wicked  even 
here,*  far  more  is  the  state  of  all  the  same  in  the  land  of 
shadows.^  "  Every  man  goes  to  join  the  dead.  For  who  is 
there  that  escapes?  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope ;  and  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  For  the  living  know 
that  they  will  die,  but  the  dead  know  nothing  at  all.  And 
they  have  no  reward  any  more,  for  the  memory  of  them  hjis 
perished.  And  their  love  and  their  hate  and  their  envy  have 
long  since  vanished,  and  to  all  eternit3'  they  have  no  share 
any  more  in  all  that  is  done  beneath  the  sun."  ^  In  the  same 
way  the  writer  of  this  story  of  the  witch  makes  the  pious 
Samuel  say  to  the  king,  whom  he  looks  upon  as  forsaken  of 
God,  ''  To-morrow  shall  you  and  your  sons  be  with  me  ! " 

In  short,  the  condition  of  the  dead  may  be  indicated  in  a 
single  word  Though  God's  eye,  according  to  the  outpourings 
of  the  poets,  reaches  even  to  the  realm  of  shades,'  yet  "  he 
thinks  of  its  inhabitants  no  more,  and  they  are  cut  off  from 
his  hand."* 

The  belief   was  general  in  ancient    times  that  ceilaia 

1  Isaiah  xxvi.  19;  Ezekiel  xuvii.  1-U.       s  igaiah  xir.  10. 

*  Job  XXX.  28.  *  Ecclesiastes  ix.  2. 

*  Job  ill.  16-19.  •  Ecclesiastes  ix.  8b-6. 

T  Job  xxvi.  6,  6;  Proverbs  xr.  11:  Psalms  cxxxix.  8.      ^  Fsalm  Ixxxnii.  5 
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persons  undei-stood  the  art  of  calling  up  shades  fh)m  the 
realms  of  the  dead.  Amongst  the  Israelites  this  belief  was 
not  confined  to  a  few  ignorant  and  therefore  specially 
superstitious  individuals,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  it 
was  universal.  It  is  true  that  Samuel  and  Saul  persecuted 
these  charmers  of  the  dead,  or  necromancers^  and  forbade  the 
practice  of  their  arts,  but  this  was  not  due  to  any  disbelief 
in  the  powers  of  such  witches  and  magicians,  but  to  the  idea 
that  their  arts  were  heathenish.*  But  when  once  these  prac- 
tices had  been  condemned,  a  great  step  had  been  made  tow- 
ards the  discovery  that  they  rested  on  the  self-deception  of 
a  heated  imagination  or  the  deceit  of  deliberate  imposture.^ 

In  the  stor}'  of  the  interview  with  the  witch  at  Eudor, 
we  find  ourselves,  to  a  large  extent,  at  any  rate,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  fiction.  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  reason- 
able and  credible  conception  of  what  occurred.  It  has 
often  been  suggested  that  this  woman  was  an  impostor, 
that  she  recognized  Saul  by  his  promise  that  no  harm  should 
befall  her,  and  that  she  was  a  good  ventriloquist  and  imitated 
Samuel's  voice  —  for  it  deserves  notice  that  no  one  but  the 
woman  herself  sees  the  shade.  On  this  supposition  it  would 
be  natural  enough  for  her  to  put  a  gloomy  prophecy  into  the 
mouth  of  Samuel,  for  she  knew  the  position  in  which  things 
stood,  and  might  well  suppose  that  when  the  leader  was  in 
such  a  frame  of  mind  as  that  of  Saul  the  ann}'  was  almost 
certain  to  be  defeated.  In  this  waj'  some  of  the  main  features 
of  the  story  are  made  to  appear  credible.  But,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  still  unexplained.  For  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  writer 
liimself  intended  nothing  of  the  kind  suggested,  but  firmly 
believed  in  the  realitj*  of  Samuel's  api)earance,  or  at  any 
rate  found  nothing  absurd  in  the  idea.  He  intended  to 
represent  Samuel  even  after  his  death,  as  having  once  more 
called  the  past  to  the  memory  of  Saul.  He  believed  in 
necromancy  just  as  completely  as  the  writer  of  the  legend  of 
Joseph  believed  in  the  significance  of  dreams.'  The  fictitious 
character  of  the  narrative  is  further  evident  from  its  making 
Samuel  predict  the  result  of  the  battle  in  such  detail: 
*'  To-morrow  shall  you  and  3'our  sons  be  with  me  !  "  This, 
at  least,  no  enchantress,  however  sagacious,  could  have 
known  beforehand.  Moreover  this  story  contains  a  reference 
to  that  of  Saul's  rejection  by  Yahweh ;  and  since  we  saw 
reason  to  reject  that  as  untrustworth}^  *  the  historical  charac- 

1  See  pp  460,  451.  a  See  pp.  272,  274. 

s  See  pp.  207-210.  <  See  p.  487  ff. 
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ler  of  this  falls  with  it.  The  writer  evidently  regai-deil  SuuFs 
tragic  end  as  a  manifestation  of  the  avenging  justice  of  YhU- 
weh,  who  now  exacted  the  penalty  of  former  disobedience. 
But  he  did  not  reflect  that  even  pious  kings  had  often  met 
with  monrnfhl  deaths,  and  that  man}'  good  and  noble  heroes 
had  lost  their  lives  on  the  battle-field. 

Is  there  no  truth  at  all  in  the  story  then?  Is  it  not 
tnie,  at  least,  that  Saul  in  his  despair  sought  aid  oC  a 
necromancer?  This  is  a  very  difficult  question.  The 
writer  believed  in  magic  himself,  and  would  not  think  it  tiny 
great  enormity  in  Saul  to  have  recourse  to  a  witch  when 
Yahweh  Irould  help  him  no  longer.  Such  a  course  would 
appear  to  him  quite  natural.  He  intends  the  real  stress  of 
his  narrative  to  fall  upon  the  truth  of  the  prediction  whi<-h 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Samuel.  For  Samuel  himself, 
the  judge  whom  Saul  had  supei-seded,  the  messenger  of  God 
who  had  foretold  his  fall,  once  more  to  appear  in  person  and 
repeat  his  threats  on  the  very  eve  of  their  fulfilment,  would 
appear  to  the  writer  a  most  telling  and  impressive  inddeat. 
And  to  secure  this  Samuel  must  rise  from  his  grave,  and 
therefore  Saul  must  apply  to  a  witch  to  raise  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  St»ul,  in  his  despau', 
was  really  driven  to  a  means  of  learning  the  future  which  he 
had  himself  condemned,  though  he  no  more  thought  of  deny- 
ing its  efficacy  than  did  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Our  final  estimate  of  Saul  will  be  but  little  affected  whether 
we  accept  or  reject  this  journey  to  Endor  as  a  fact.  For  a 
single  despairing  action  is  no  great  evidence  against  a  man. 
Saul  excites  our  deepest  interest.  Hardly  anywhere  else  in 
the  Bible  do  we  feel  that  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  has  passed 
before  us  so  sti-ongly  as  in  the  history  of  Saul.  Of  noble  form 
and  fiery  spirit,  religious  by  nature  and  inspired  by  a  heai-tfelt 
love  of  his  people,  courageous  and  enterprising,  he  rose  as 
IsraeFs  deliverer  and  as  a  zealous  servant  of  Yahweh.  But 
this  friend  of  Samuel,  who  vindicates  the  severity  of  the  i-e- 
ligious  laws,  builds  altars  to  Yahweh,  strives  to  exterminate 
the  Canaanites,  and  chastises  all  heathen  practices,  gradually 
becomes  such  a  bitter  foe  of  Yahweh's  messengers  that  one 
who  finds  himself  in  company  where  he  is  utterly  out  of  place 
comes  to  be  called  a  "  Saul  among  the  prophets."  Gradually 
all  the  powers  of  his  impulsive  and  commanding  spirit  became 
the  slaves  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  till,  in  the  murder  of  the 
priests  of  Nob,  and  the  stubborn  persecution  of  David,  we  see 
what  the  man  had  by  slow  degrees  become ! 
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Like  every  one  else  who  degenerates  morally,  Saul  had 
himself  to  blame  for  his  fall,  for  he  had  failed  to  bridle  hia 
unruly  passions.  But  there  are  many  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  his  case.  We  have  seen  already^  that  he  was  torn 
two  ways  by  the  dictates  of  political  sagacity  on  the  one  hand 
which  urged  him  to  compromise  and  trim  the  question  of 
Israel's  relations  with  the  heathen,  and  by  his  own  conscience 
on  the  other  which  drove  him  to  the  uncompromising  zeal  that 
speaks  in  deeds  of  blood.  Even  when  a  man  is  mistaken  in 
his  conception  of  what  God  demands  from  him,  he  never  grows 
better  b}*  silencing  his  conscience  and  listening  to  the  dictates 
of  prudence.  But  neither  are  the  prophets  and  their  party 
altogether  free  from  the  guilt  of  SauFs  degeneracy.  Fanatics 
are  difficult  to  work  with.  As  soon  as  SamueFs  friends  per- 
ceived that  Saul  was  no  longer  their  tool  in  everything,  they 
began  to  oppose  him  ;  for  the  least  hesitation  in  maintaining 
Yahweh's  fiercest  ordinances  was  in  their  eyes  desertion  of  his 
cause.  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that  Saul  grew 
so  suspicious.  His  belief,  for  instance,  that  the  priests  of 
Yahweh  were  assisting  David,  was  certainly  not  unfounded. 
Priests,  Nazarites,  and  prophets  alike  desired  the  downfall  of 
the  ruling  prince,  and  surel}'  many  of  them  had  already  fixed 
their  e3'e9  in  eager  expectation  upon  Jesse's  son,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  make  a  better  king  than  Saul. 


Chapter  XXXI. 

DAVID  AT  ZIKLAG  AND  AT  HEBRON. 

1  Samurl  XXVII.  6-XX VIII.  2,  XXIX.  XXX. ;  2  Samuel  L  1-V.  8. 

WHEN  last  we  spoke  of  David  ^  he  and  his  troop  had  just 
entered  the  service  of  Acbish,  king  of  Gath,  because 
they  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  upon  SauFs  territory. 
We  shall  now  see  something  of  David's  life  as  a  vassal  of  the 
J^hilistines.  But  first  I  must  just  mention  another  stor}',* 
which  tells  us  that  David  sought  refuge  with  Achish  when  first 
he  fled  from  Saul.  No  sooner  had  he  come  to  Gath,  the  story 
goes  on  to  say,  than  he  was  instantly  recognized  by  the  court- 

t  See  pp.  492.  493,  500,  501.      ^  See  pp.  526,  527.    <  1  Samuel  xxl  10-15. 
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iers  of  Achish,  who  told  their  prince  that  this  was  ^^  the  king 
of  the  land,"  the  nuin  in  whose  honor  the  women  had  sung  — 

'*  Saul  has  laid  his  thousands  low, 
But  David  his  ten  thousands." 

So  when  David  saw  that  he  was  recognized,  he  pretended  to 
be  mad,  and  was  therefore  driven  away  by  the  king.  Tliis 
story  is  a  string  of  improbabilities.  In  the  first  place  a 
Philistine  city  coald  only  be  the  very  last  refuge  of  a  man  in 
David's  circumstances.  In  the  next  place,  how  could  he  have 
imagined  for  a  single  moment  that  he  would  not  be  recognized 
at  Gath?  And  lastly,  the  Philistines  can  scarcely  have  been 
so  stupid  as  to  be  taken  in  by  so  dull  a  trick !  The  origin  of 
the  story  is  not  known.  It  may  possibly  have  been  intended 
to  supersede  other  traditions  with  reference  to  David's  stay 
with  Achish,  and  thus  to  wash  out  a  stain  from  his  memory. 

These  other  traditions  we  still  possess,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  come  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  one  we  have 
given.  The}'  represent  David  as  having  been  guiity  of  the 
grossest  cruel t}*  and  deception  in  liis  anxiety  to  make  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  followers  as  safe  as  [X>8sil)le.  To  seek  ^ 
favor  at  the  court  of  Achish  meant  to  become  the  subject  of 
his  people's  enemy ;  and  since  hostilities  between  the  Philis- 
tines and  Israelites  never  ceased,  David  would  certtiinly  be  re- 
quired to  turn  his  arms  against  his  own  countrymen.  Indeed 
he  might  be  expected  to  prove  his  fidelity  to  his  new  lord  by 
displaying  special  zeal  in  this  war.  But  by  doing  so  he  would 
have  broken  with  his  people  for  ever,  and  he  loved  them  too 
well  to  be  prepared  for  this.  So  in  order  that  he  might  remain 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  without  being  compelled  to 
injure  his  own  people,  he  begged  Achish  to  assign  some  pro- 
vincial town  to  him  and  to  his  men  us  a  residence,  for  it  was 
not  fitting,  he  said,  that  he  should  remain  in  the  capital. 
Achish,  who  seems  to  have  been  verj'  credulous,  approved  of 
the  suggestion,  and  assigned  the  town  of  Ziklag  to  him.  From 
this  place  David  made  frequent  marauding  expeditions.  Many 
of  his  turbulent  followers  were  probably  incapable  of  any  oc- 
cupation except  that  of  bandits,  and  could  not  have  been  kept 
quiet  without  some  such  employment.  But  we  are  told  that 
David  never  turned  his  arms  against  his  own  countrymen,  but 
always  attacked  and  plundered  some  district  south  of  the  land 
of  the  PhiUstines,  where  the  allies  of  this  people,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Israel,  were  settled.  And  when  he  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  Acliish  and  olfer  him  a  portion  of  the  booty,  Achish 
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would  ask  whether  he  had  been  making  another  raid,  and  David 
would  answer  that  he  had  been  attacking  the  men  of  Judah, 
or  their  allies  the  Jerahmeelites,  and  Kenites.  To  prevent  his 
treachery  fi-om  being  exposed  by  fugitives,  he  used  to  slaughter 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  he  plundered,  without  excep- 
tion. This  murderous  precaution,  coupled  with  the  thinness 
of  the  population  of  those  regions  and  the  difficult}'  of  commu- 
nication, was  so  successful  that  for  sixteen  months  the  truth 
did  not  leak  out.  Achish  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  vassal, 
for  he  believed  his  falsehoods,  and  therefore  imagined  that  he 
had  made  all  friendship  with  his  own  people  im{)ossible  for 
ever. 

This  story  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  no  Philistines  ever  joined  Da^id  on  his 
expeditions,  that  Achish  never  required  him  to  take  pai*t  in 
Ms  own  operations,  and  that  none  of  his  men  ever  betrayed 
him,  it  is  still  incredible  that  for  more  than  a  3'ear  the  route 
taken  by  David,  the  ravages  he  committed  in  the  district  south 
of  Philistia,  and  the  continued  prosperit}'  of  the  tribes  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  attacked  and  conquered,  could  have  escaped 
notice.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  writer  really  knew  anything  of 
David's  life  at  Ziklag,  he  desired  to  conceal  it ;  and  we  are 
therefore  left  almost  entirely  to  our  own  conjectures  in  endeav- 
oring to  fill  up  the  period  between  Da^id's  flight  to  Achish  and 
the  events  we  shall  now  relate. 

When  the  war  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites 
broke  out  with  renewed  violence,  David's  position  became 
very  difficult.  For  Achish  summoned  him  to  the  field,  to- 
gether with  his  other  subjects,  and  placed  such  implicit  reli- 
ance in  his  professions  of  attachment  that  he  actually  made 
him  captain  of  his  lifeguard.  But  fortunately  for  David, 
Achish  had  not  sole  command  of  the  arm}'.  The  Philistine 
cities,  Gath,  Ekron,  Askelon,  Ashdod,  and  Gaza,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  a  sort  of  confederac}',  were  all  governed 
by  kings,  and  each  of  the  five  princes  enjoyed  equal  rights 
with  his  fellows.  Now  when  the  allies  of  Achish  noticed 
David  and  his  men  at  the  muster,  the}^  asked,  "  What  are 
these  Hebrews  here  for?"  Achish  answered  that  this  was 
David,  SauUs  former  subject,  and  that  he  had  now  l^en  living 
in  his  territory  for  about  a  3'ear  without  ever  giving  him  the 
slightest  cause  of  suspicion.  But  tlie  other  princes  were  dis- 
trustful, and  insisted  on  Achish  sending  David  back ;  for  they 
th<^>ught  he  might  seize  this  opportunit}-  of  reinstating  himself 
in  Saul's  favor  by  turning  his  arms  against  them  in  the  thick 
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of  the  battle.  They  felt  no  confidence  in  the  man  who  had 
been  celebrated  in  song  as  having  ^'  struck  ten  thousands 
down." 

It  was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  task  for  Achish,  to  have  to 
inform  the  haughty  warrior  that  his  good  faith  was  suspected, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 
He  delivered  his  message  with  a  pi'ofusion  of  apologies. 
David  assumed  a  lofty  tone,  and  inquired  with  an  air  of  in- 
jured pride  what  offence  he  had  committed  that  he  should  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  fighting  with  the  enemies  of  his  lord. 
Upon  this,  Achish,  fearing  that  he  might  seek  some  opportu- 
nity to  take  revenge,  did  his  verj'  best  to  pacify  him,  and  as- 
sured him  that  he  himself  had  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 
So,  while  the  Philistines  advanced  to  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
David  returned  to  Ziklag,  which  he  reached  once  more  three 
days  after  he  had  left  it. 

Here  a  tenible  shock  awaited  him.  A  tribe  of  Amalekites, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  fighting  men,  had 
fallen  upon  the  city,  plundered  it,  and  set  it  on  fire.  They 
were  more  humane  than  David,  however,  and  had  not  mur- 
dered any  of  the  women  and  children,  but-  had  carried  them 
b}1  off  as  captives.  As  David's  men  stood  b}'  the  luins  of 
their  homes  and  thought  of  their  wives  and  children,  they 
burst  into  passionate  cries  of  woe ;  and  then,  with  the  want 
of  fairness  characteristic  of  undisciplined  natures  in  distress, 
they  threw  all  the  blame  upon  their  leader,  and  began  to 
mutter  something  about  stoning  him!  David  saw  all,  and 
was  hard  put  to  it ;  but  the  thought  of  Yahweh,  his  mighty 
helper,  supported  him.  He  ordered  the  priest  Abiathar  to 
attend  him  instantly  with  the  ephod.  As  soon  as  he  was 
read}',  Da>id  asked  Yahweh  whether  he  should  pursue  the 
robbera.  His  god  encouraged  him  to  do  so,  and  he  set  off  at 
once  with  his  six  hundred  men.  But  before  long  one-third  of 
his  force  became  so  wear}-  that  the}'  had  to  be  left  behind  with 
the  baggage  near  the  stream  of  Besor.  The  remaining  four 
hundred  continued  the  pursuit.  On  their  way  they  came  upon 
an  Egyptian  slave  of  one  of  the  Amalekites.  His  master  had 
left  him  behind  because  he  was  sick,  and  he  was  Ijing  half 
dead  upon  the  ground  when  they  found  him ;  this  Egyptian 
put  them  on  the  track.  That  same  evening  they  overtook  the 
Amalekites,  who  were  carelessly  enjoying  themselves  over 
their  booty.  They  fell  upon  them  and  put  them  all  to  the 
sword,  except  four  hundred,  who  mounted  their  camels  and 
clfectcd  an  escai)e.     A  great  quantity  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 

28* 
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camels,  together  Tvith  all  the  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
David's  men  ;  so  when  they  found  that  the}'  had  not  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  a  single  member  of  their  families,  their  sentiments 
towards  their  leader  were  completely  reversed.  They  drove 
the  cattle  before  them,  shonting  in  triimsph,  "  Here  is  David's 
spoil ! "  and  his  authority  was  more  firmly  established  than 
ever. 

He  made  a  good  use  of  his  power  when  the  four  hundred 
who  had  followed  him  to  the  fight  met  the  two  hundred  that 
had  been  left  behind  weaned  out.  For  a  dispute  arose  about 
the  booty,  some  of  the  four  hundred  being  unwilling  to  allow 
the  two  hundred  any  share  in  it  at  all.  But  David  silenced 
them  at  once,  and  established  a  rule  (which  was  observed  by 
the  Israelites  ever  afterwards)  that  those  who  went  out  to 
battle  and  those  who  defended  the  baggage  should  have  equal 
shares  of  the  boot}'.  Thus  David  returned  in  triumph  to 
Ziklag. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  return  fVom  pursuing  the  robbers 
a  certain  man  came  to  Ziklag,  with  his  garments  rent,  and  in- 
quired for  David.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  into  his  pres- 
ence he  prostrated  himself  in  reverence  before  him,  and  waited 
for  the  famous  warrior  to  give  him  leave  to  speak.  "Whence 
do  you  come  ?  "  asked  David.  '^  I  have  escaped  from  the  army 
of  Israel,"  he  replied.  Escaped !  David  sprang  to  his  feet 
in  consternation  when  he  heard  that  single  word  that  said  so 
much.  *'What  do  you  mean?  Speak  out!"  he  humedly 
exclaimed.  Ilis  anxious  forebodings  were  but  too  well  con- 
firmed, for  the  stranger  answered,  '*  The  army  has  fled.  The 
slaughter  was  great.  Saul  and  his  son  Jonathan  are  slain." 
David  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.  The  news  was  too 
terrible!  Might  it  not  after  all  be  false?  "How  do  you 
know,"  he  asked,  "  that  Saul  and  Jonathan  are  slain  ?  "  Upon 
which  the  other  told  him  how  he  had  happened  to  be  crossing 
Mount  Gilboa,  and  had  there  seen  Saul  leaning  upon  his  spear, 
and  the  horsemen  of  the  foe  hard  b}'.  Saul,  said  he,  had 
called  to  him,  and  had  said,  "  Slay  me,  for  I  am  seized  with 
cramp,*  and  cannot  defend  m3'8elf,  though  I  am  still  fully 
alive."  He  had  granted  the  request,  for  he  knew  that  Saul 
could  not  survive  his  defeat.  "And  seel"  he  concluded, 
"here  are  his  aimlets  and  the  crown  that  was  on  his  head. 
I  have  brought  them  to  mj'  lord."  On  hearing  these  words 
David  rent  his  clothes,  and  all  his  companions  followed  his 
example.     They  spent  the  whole  day  weeping  and  fasting, 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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becanse  Saul  and  Jonathan  and  the  anny  of  Yahweh  and  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  were  smitten  by  the  swoixl.  In  the 
evening,  when  the  violence  of  the  shock  was  in  a  measure 
passed,  David  sent  for  the  messenger  again,  and  asked, 
'"  Whence  are  you?"  Hardly  had  he  an^wei-ed,  ^^I  am  a 
stranger,  an  Amalekite,"  when  David  thundered  forth  the 
words,  ^^And  3'ou  dared  to  raise  a  hand  against  Yahweh's 
anointed  ! "  A  single  woi*d  to  one  of  his  followers  was  enough, 
and  the  Amaiekite  fell  dead  upon  the  ground.  He  richl}^  de- 
served his  fate  —  at  least,  if  most  of  his  story  was  invented  * 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  David's  favor.  Over  his  bod}'  David 
pronounced  the  words,  '^  You  have  drawn  the  sentence  upon 
yourself,  for  you  declared  witli  your  own  mouth  that  you  had 
slain  Yahweh's  anointed  ! " 

The  dirge  in  which  David  afterwards  expressed  his  grief, 
we  have  already  given  in  full  as  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Saul.^ 

David  must  have  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Saul 
with  very  mingled  feelings.  A  certain  joy,  or  at  least  a  sense 
of  relief,  at  the  thought  that  he  was  delivered  from  his  mortal 
foe,  must  surely  have  mingled  with  the  grievous  thought  that 
his  father-in-law,  the  deUverer  of  Israel,  the  glorious  hero,  the 
anointed  of  Yahweh,  had  met  with  so  sad  an  end.  But,  what- 
ever feelings  were  uppermost  in  his  heart,  no  one  can  blame 
him  for  taking  immediate  advantage  of  SauFs  death  to  relieve 
himself  and  his  men  from  the  critical  position  in  which  they 
were  placed  as  subjects  of  the  Philistine.  The  booty  he  had 
just  seized  from  the  Amalckites  now  stood  hiui  in  good  stead, 
for  it  enabled  him  at  once  to  send  rich  presents  to  the  elders 
of  most  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  and  when  he  had  thus  pre- 
pared the  way,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  out  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  for  Hebron,  the  chief 
city  of  Judah.  Here  he  was  well  received  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  before  long  deputies  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  south 
country,  and  anointed  him  king  of  Judah.  This  readiness  to 
receive  him  was  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  disaffection  towards 
Saul,  and  to  his  own  fame  as  a  warrior;  but  what  carried 
most  weight  was  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Judaean,  whereas  Saul 
was  a  Benjamite,  for  in  ancient  times  tribal  relationships 
were  always  held  in  great  consideration. 

David  naturally  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  extend  his 
newly-acquired  power.  He  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
men  of  Jabesh  in  Gilead,  who  had  shown  their  gratitude  to 
^  See  the  last  chapter.  <  See  pp.  485,  486. 
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Saul  by  burning  his  body  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 
Da^•id's  message  was  well  calculated  to  win  them  for  his  cause. 
He  thanked  them  for  the  fidelity  they  had  shown  to  Saul,  and 
urged  them  to  be  of  good  courage,  though  their  lord  was 
dead,  for  he  himself  h«i  been  anointed  king  by  the  men  of 
Judah.  Whether  the  men  of  Jabesh  felt  inclined  to  range 
themselves  under  his  banner  we  do  not  know  ;  for  at  any  rate 
no  immediate  action  could  have  been  taken  by  them,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  remained  faithful  to  the 
house  of  Saul.  This  was  principally  due  to  the  influence  of 
Abner,  who  acknowledged  SauFs  son  Ishbaal  (commonly 
called  Ishbosheth)  as  king. 

Ishbaal  himself  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  feeble 
character,  but  his  courageous  cousin,  Abner,  gave  some 
strength  to  his  throne.  Abner's  first  enterprise  was  an  at- 
tempt to  expel  David  by  force  of  arms  and  to  recltice  Judah 
to  obedience  ;  but  his  hope  of  surprising  him  was  disa[>pointed 
at  the  outset,  for  David's  general,  Joab,  met  Abner  as  far 
north  as  Gibeon.  Both  the  captains  hesitated  to  give  the  sign 
of  battle  and  shed  the  blood  of  their  brothers ;  and  at  last 
Abner  proposed  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  a  com- 
bat of  picked  champions.  To  this  Joab  assented,  and  twelve 
warriors  from  each  side  joined  in  the  combat,  but  without 
bringing  things  an}'  nearer  to  a  settlement,  for  all  the  twenty- 
four  were  slain.  From  this  event  the  place,  which  was  near 
Gibeon,  received  the  name  of  '*  the  field  of  the  tournament." 
The  two  armies  were  so  much  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
combat  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  them  an}-  longer. 
A  regular  pitched  battle  was  soon  raging,  and  in  the  end 
Abner's  troops  were  defeated,  and  left  the  field  in  disordered 
flight.  Amongst  David's  men  three  of  his  cousins  ^  especially 
distinguished  themselves.  They  are  alwa\'s  called  ailer  their 
mother,  "  the  sons  of  Zeniiah,"  and  their  names  were  Joab, 
Abishai,  and  Asahel.  Now  the  last  named  of  these,  young 
and  swift  of  foot  ''  like  a  wild  roe,"  was  bent  on  sla3'ing  the 
valiant  Abner  and  taking  his  armor  as  spoil.  When  Abner 
noticed  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  reckless  lad  pursued  him, 
he  stopped  short  and,  gazing  through  the  gathering  twilight, 
ci-ied,  *'Is  not  that  Asahel?"  *' It  is,"  answered  his  swift- 
footed  assailant.  *'Then  turn  to  the  right  or  left,"  said  the 
magnanimous  warrior,  as  he  pursued  his  waj'  once  more,  "  be 
content  with  the  spoil  of  one  of  my  follower  ! "  "  Never," 
answered  Asahel,  and  continued  to  pui*sue  him.     Once  again 
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Abner  turned  to  warn  him.  '^  Stand  back,"  he  cried  to  the 
fool-hardy  boy.  "Why  will  you  make  me  slay  you?  How 
can  I  ever  look  Joab  in  the  face  again?"  But  Asahel  per- 
sisted. Abner,  perhaps  rather  to  keep  him  off  than  to  kill 
him,  made  a  thrust  at  him  with  the  sharpened  butt  of  his 
spear.  But  the  shaft  pierced  Asahel  through  and  through, 
and  he  fell  down  dead.  All  the  warriors  of  David's  army 
who  came  up  to  the  corpse  stood  still  beside  it  and  went  no  fiu*- 
ther.  But  meanwhile  Joab  and  Abishai  continued  the  pursuit. 
At  sunset  Abner  rallied  lus  troops  and  drew  them  up  in  close 
file  upon  a  hill  not  far  from  Gibeon.  There  the}'  awaited 
their  pursuers,  and  when  Joab  drew  near  Abner  cried  out, 
"  Let  there  be  a  truce  between  us !  You  know  that  desperate 
men  are  dangergus!  Order  your  troops  to  pursue  their 
brethren  no  further."  "B}'  God!"  answered  Joab,  "had 
you  not  spoken  thus  we  would  not  have  stayed  the  pursuit  till 
morning ! "  *  The  two  armies  then  separated  and  went  each 
upon  its  way.  Abner  and  his  men  marched  the  whole  night, 
to  Jericho,  across  the  Jordan,  and  finally  to  Mahanaim.  Their 
losses  were  three  hundred.  Joab,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
only  lost  eighteen  men  besides  Asahel,  returned  to  Hebron, 
which  he  reached  at  daybreak. 

Of  course,  the  relations  between  David  and  Ishbaal  con- 
tinued to  be  hostile,  though  we  do  not  read  of  any  other 
battles.  Meanwhile  David  steadily  extended  his  power. 
This  result  was  no  doubt  partially  due  to  his  marriage  with 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Geshur,  a  district  of  Syria ; '  but 
the  great  point  in  his  favor  was  the  feeble  character  of  his 
rival,  whose  throne  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  fidelity  of  his 
general,  Abner.  Abner  alone  restrained  the  subjects  of  Ish- 
baal fi-om  deserting  him  and  recognizing  David  as  their  king. 
But  he  soon  perceived  how  indispensable  he  was  to  his  master, 
l)ecame  ever  more  and  more  overbearing,  and  at  last  went  so 
fiir  as  to  enter  on  an  intrigue  with  Rizpah,  one  of  Saul's  con- 
cubines. This  was  high  treason,  but  when  Ishbaal  reproved 
him  for  his  conduct  Abner  onl}'  made  him  feel  his  dependence 
more  distinctly  than  ever.  Such  a  state  of  things  could  not 
last.  Abner's  contempt  tbr  bis  sovereign  finally  induced  him 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  revolt  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Da\id.  In  order  to  give  Abner  a 
miitable  pretext  for  visiting  Hebron  in  person,  David  sent 
messengers  to  Ishbaal  to  demand  the  return  of  his  former 
wife,  Saul's  daughter  Michal,  who  had  been  given  to  another 

^  After  an  amended  version.  <  d  Samuel  iii.  8. 
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hasbaud  when  he  fled.  Ishbaal,  no  doubt  at  Abner's  instiga* 
tion,  granted  the  request,  had  Michal  brought  ftrom  the  house 
of  her  husband,  and,  to  the  intense  grief  of  the  latter,  sent 
her  to  David.  How  little  women  were  considered  in  those 
days !  Abner  escorted  Michal  to  Hebron,  and  took  the  op- 
poitunity  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  David  and  then 
returned,  together  with  his  followers,  suspecting  no  evil.  But 
Joab,  who  had  come  in  fVom  a  raid  shortly  before  Abner 
departed,  took  David  severely  to  task  for  his  simplicity  in 
placing  so  much  confidence  in  Abner,  sent  messengers  after 
the  latter  to  call  him  back,  and  then,  with  the  help  of  his 
brother  Abishai,  treacherously  murdered  him.  Had  not  Ab- 
ner slain  Asahel?  And  must  not  his  blood  be  avenged? 
Besides  this,  Joab  doubtless  feared  in  his  jieart  that  Abner 
would  overshadow  him,  and  finally  push  him  aside.  This  is 
the  first  example  of  the  extraordinary  relations  which  subsisted 
between  David  and  Joab.  We  shall  come  across  many  others 
in  the  course  of  the  history.  David  was  afraid  of  his  valiant 
captain.  He  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  outrageous  act  in 
murdering  his  master's  guest,  and  as  David  stood  by  the 
corpse  of  Abner  he  uttered  a  bitter  curse  on  Joab.  *'  May  hia 
posterity  be  leprous  and  needy,  may  they  fall  by  the  sword 
and  be  crushed  by  want,"  he  cried ;  but  the  man  whom  he 
cursed  so  vehementl}'  remained  in  command  of  his  body-guard ! 
David,  however,  sang  a  dii^e  over  Abner,  in  which  he  la- 
raeiit<'d  tliat  such  a  hero,  ^^  whose  hands  were  not  bound, 
nor  his  feet  fettered,"  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  villains, 
like  a  fool.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  he  stea<lil3^  refused  to 
eat  anything,  and  said  to  his  friends,  *'  Do  you  not  know  that 
a  great  warrior  is  dead?  What  might  not  his  sword  have 
done  for  me  in  mj'  newl^-aequired  kingdom !  These  sous  of 
Zeniiah  are  too  strong  for  uio.  May  Yahweh  requite  them 
for  their  crimes  !  "  All  this  made  a  veiy  favorabh;  impression 
upon  the  people,  and  ever3'  one  saw  that  David  was  guiltless 
of  the  murder. 

When  Abner  was  dead  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Saul  was 
soon  deciiled.  The  power  of  Ishbaal  was  gone,  and  he  was 
soon  afterwards  nmrdered  by  a  couple  of  Beujamite  captains, 
who,  so  far  from  getting  any  thanks  for  their  crime,  were  put 
to  death  by  David  as  asHP^sins.  With  the  life  of  Ishbaal  the 
last  chance  of  the  house  of  Saul  was  gone.  Jonathan's  sou 
Mcribaal  (generally  called  MephilK)sheth)  was  still  a  child, 
and  what  was  more  a  cripple,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  had 
any  confidence  in  the  other  members  of  SauFs  family.     David, 
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the  renowned  general,  the  scourge  of  the  Philistines,  was 
now  the  only  hope  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Public  opinion  de- 
clared itself  in  his  favor.  The  dissentients  were  silenced  by 
fear.  David  soon  received  deputations  from  all  parts  of  the 
oountr3'  to  greet  \nm  as  king.  In  the  sanctuary  at  Hebron 
victims  were  slaughtered  to  Yahweh  as  the  oath  of  fealty  was 
taken,  and  David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Israel.  He  had 
reigned  two  years  over  Judah  alone. 

There  is  only  one  point  in  the  narrative  just  given  that  calls 
for  special  notice,  and  that  is  the  chronological  statement  at 
the  close,  which  appears  to  be  directly  contradicted  by  the  re- 
peated assertion  of  the  historian,  that  David  reigned  over 
Judah  at  Hebron  for  seven  and  a  half  years.*  The  same 
writer  tells  us,  however,  that  Ishbaal  only  reigned  two  years  ;* 
and  if  he  ascended  the  throne  immediately  after  his  father's 
death,  as  we  must  suppose  he  did,  his  reign  must  have  begun 
at  the  same  time  as  David's  rule  in  Hebron.  What  becomes, 
in  this  case,  of  the  remaining  five  and  a  half  years  of  David's 
reign  '•  in  Hebron  over  Judah  ?  "  Surely  the  subjects  of  Ish- 
baal did  not  delay  their  recognition  of  David  all  those  years 
after  the  death  of  their  king. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
bringing  it  into  connection  with  tlie  curious  statement,  of  which 
we  have  spoken  before,*  that  Saul  only  reigned  two  3'ear8. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  five  years  of  the  excess  of 
David's  reign  over  that  of  Ishbaal  must  be  added  to  the  two 
years  assigned  to  Saul.  In  this  case  the  prophet  who  recorded 
all  tiiese  dates  looked  upon  Saul's  reign  as  having  enderl 
theoretically  as  soon  as  David  was  anointed,  though  he  was 
actually  king  for  five  years  longer.  He  thei^fore  regards 
David's  reign  as  having  begun  when  he  was  anointed,  and 
adds  the  five  yeai-s  that  elapsed  between  the  supj)osed  date 
of  that  event  and  the  death  of  Saul  to  the  two  during  which 
David  actually  reigned  at  Hebron.  The  appearance  of  a 
similar  specimen  of  chronology  by  a  prophetic  writer  in  the 
book  of  ICings, 'which  we  shall  presently  examine,  favors  this 
conjecture.  But  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  that  the  expression 
*'  Davitl  reigned  seven  years  at  Hebron  over  Judah  alone  "  is 
rather  loosel}'  used,  and  that  the  real  courae  of  events  was  as 
follows  :  David  reigned  over  Judah  at  Hebron  for  two  years, 
while  Ishbaal  swayed  the  sceptre  over  the  north.  On  the 
death  of  the  latter  Da\id  was,  within  a  comparatively  short 
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Chapter  I. 

JERUSALEM  THE  CITY  OF   THE  KING  AND  OF  YAHWEH 
2  Samubl  V.  17-26,  d-9,  VI.,  Vn.i 

AFTER  all  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  his  lot,  David 
was  summoned  at  last  by  the  sons  of  Israel  to  be  their 
king.  Yet  it  by  no  means  followed  that  he  could  sit  down 
in  undisputed  power  and  rest  upon  his  laurels.  It  is  easy 
to  guess  the  quarter  from  which  the  storm  would  burst  upon 
him.  The  Philistines  saw  with  vexation  how  the  old  divisions 
between  the  Israehtish  tribes  were  healed,  and  how  they  all 
combined  to  make  David  king.  They  had  good  reason  to 
fear  that,  under  such  a  valiant  leader,  their  neighbors  might 
soon  grow  too  strong  for  them ;  so  they  brought  their  army 
into  the  field  at  once  in  hopes  of  preventing  it.  When  attack- 
ing Saul  they  had  marched  into  the  heart  of  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  but  David's  headquarters  were  at  Hebron;  so 
now  they  turned  soutliwards  by  one  of  the  valleys  that  inter- 
sect the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  reached  the  plain  of  tiie 
Rephaites  near  Jebus.  David  had  no  forces  worthy  of  the 
name  with  which  to  oppose  them.  The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Chronicles'  speaks  of  great  hosts  of  wamors  coming  fix)ra 
all  the  tribes  to  do  homage  to  David  at  Hebron  —  he  brings 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  from  the  district  beyond 
Jordan  alone  —  but  this  enoimous  army  only  existed  in  his 
own  imagination.  It  is  true  that  warlike  representatives  of 
every  tribe  now  followed  David's  flag,  and  had  put  their 
swords  at  his  service ;  true  that  their  influence  was  a  suflflcient 
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guaranty  that  he  would  be  received  with  open  aims  in  any, 
or  almost  an^',  of  the  cities  of  Israel  at  which  he  might  pre- 
sent himself.  But  meanwhile  he  had  onl}'  a  few  hundred 
soldiers  with  him,  and  was  no  match  for  the  Philistines. 
Accordingh'  he  was  forced  once  more  to  seek  refuge  in  his 
old  retreat,  the  mountain  hold  of  Adullam.^  From  this 
position  he  constantly  harassed  the  enemy  and  gained  the 
advantage  in  countless  skirmishes.  Upon  this  all  whoso 
hearts  were  stirred  in  the  cause  of  Yahweh  and  of  Israel 
streamed  to  him  Tvom  all  quarters  of  the  land,  and  his  forces 
gradually  swelled  until  at  last  he  felt  strong  enough  to  meet 
the  Philistines  in  oi)en  field.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rcphnites, 
near  a  place  called  Baal-Perazun,  he  utterl}'  defeated  them, 
and  even  took  some  of  the  images  of  their  gods  as  spoil. 
According  to  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  this  place  was 
called  ''  Perez,"  that  is  dispersion^  ''  because  Yahweh  dispersed 
the  enem}' there." '^  But  the  Philistines  recovered  from  the 
blow,  and  brought  such  a  powerful  army  back  into  the  plain 
that  when  David  consulted  the  oracle  it  advised  him  not  to 
make  an  open  attack.  At  the  advice  of  the  priests,  there- 
fore, he  attempted  a  surprise.  Creeping  round  the  camp  of 
the  Philistines,  he  lay  concc»aled  behind  them  in  a  valley  full 
of  mulberry  trees.  As  he  was  lying  thei-e  a  rushing  sound 
came  sweeping  through  the  tops  of  the  trees.  It  was  Yahweh 
marching  before  his  i>eoplc  to  battle !  The  war-cr}^  of  Israel 
rang  through  the  air,  and  the  Philistines  were  so  utterly*  de- 
feated that  David  pursued  them  to  the  xavy  bordera  of  their 
own  land. 

This  victory  finally  established  David's  authority.  lie 
was  now  surrounded  by  a  band  of  chosen  warriors.  There 
had  been  many  mighty  men  amongst  his  six  hundred  original 
followers,  but  their  number  was  now  greatl}'  increased.  For 
when  he  was  at  Ziklag  many  heroes  had  ranged  themselves 
under  his  flag  even  before  Saul's  death,*  and  still  mora  after- 
wards ;  and  since  he  had  settled  in  Hebron,  and  had  been  at 
wai'  with  the  Philistines,  their  numbers  had  increased  yet 
further,  and  their  skill  in  handling  their  arms  had  been 
severely  exercised.  The  fame  of  some  of  them  had  spread 
far  and  wide.*  Several  of  them  could  boast  of  having  slain 
hundreds  of  the  enemy  in  a  single  da3\  It  was  said  of  an- 
other that  he  had  once  put  a  whole  army  of  PhilistineB  to 

1  After  an  amended  version  of  2  Samuel  v.  17;  compare  xxiii.  18,  1  Cbron- 
Iclee  zi.  15-  '  After  an  amended  version. 

*  1  ChronicleB  xii.  19-21.   *  2  Samuel  xxiii.  8-39;  1  Chronidea  zi.  lO-xU. 
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flight  with  his  single  arm,  and  had  fought  until  his  fingers 
clung  oonMilsively  to  his  sword  and  could  haidly  be  un- 
clasped. Amongst  thirty  champions  picked  from  David's 
chosen  band  there  were  thi'ee  who  had  performed  a  feat  of 
arms  at  which  the  king  himself  had  stood  amazed.  Once, 
when  they  were  in  the  fortress  of  AduUam,  David  thought- 
lessly exclaimed,  '^Who  will  bring  me  a  draught  of  water 
from  the  well  in  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  ?  "  Now,  a  Philistine 
garrison  held  possession  of  Bethlehem  at  the  time,  while  the 
main  army  was  encamped  in  the  valley  of  the  Rephuites ;  but 
in  spite  of  everything  the  thiee  heroes  set  out,  broke  through 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, and  brought  it  to  David  in  triumph !  But  he  would  uot 
drink  it.  ^^  It  is  the  blood  of  my  heroes ! "  he  cned,  as  he 
poured  it  out  before  Yahweh.  Even  Bcnaiah  could  not  meas- 
ure himself  against  such  as  these.  Yet  Benaiah  could 
boast  of  having  slain  the  two  sons  of  Ariel  the  Moabite,  and 
once  when  a  lion  had  fallen  into  a  hole  in  the  snowy  season, 
he  leapt  in  and  slew  the  beast.  Anotlier  time,  unarmed  ex- 
cept with  his  staff,  he  attacked  a  gigantic  !p)gyptian  warrior, 
wrenched  his  spear  from  his  hand,  and  slew  him  with  it. 
David  made  him  captain  of  his  body-guard,  to  reward  his 
valor.  He  had  thirty  of  such  heroes  round  him,  and  hosts 
of  brave  warriors  stood  under  their  command.  There  were 
Benjamites,  for  instance,  famed  of  old  as  bow-men  and 
slingers ;  and  Gadites,  with  their  huge  shields  and  dreaded 
lances,  stern  of  countenance  as  lions,  and  swill  of  foot  as 
hinds.  Once  they  had  crossed  the  flooded  Jordan  at  spring- 
tune. 

With  such  followers  as  these  something  might  be  done ;  so 
as  soon  as  the  Philistines  were  expelled,  Da\id  determined  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  Canaanite  cit}'  of  Jcbus  was  an 
eye-sore  to  him.  The  Philistines  had  found  it  the  key  of 
Judah,  and  would  certainly  never  have  been  able  to  maintain 
themselves  so  long  in  the  valley  of  the  Kephaites  had  not  the 
Jebuflites  made  common  cause  with  them.  David  was  now 
determined  to  have  his  revenge.  But  it  was  no  light  task  to 
storm  such  a  place  as  Jebus.  Saul  himself  appears  to  have 
left  it  unassaUed ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  seemed  almost  im- 
pregnable. It  was  situated  in  a  dry  unwatered  distiict,  on  a 
limestone  rock  that  rose  precipitously  on  three  sides  from  the 
sarrounding  valleys.^  To  the  west  and  the  south  the  moun- 
tain was  encircled  by  the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  and 
^  See  Map  lY.,  JeiiuaUm ;  and  The  Envirom  of  JerusaUm. 
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to  the  east  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  the  Kidron  flows,  and 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
separated  it  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Again  the  rock  on 
which  the  city  stood  was  itself  split  into  two  unequal  halves 
by  the  "  Cheesemakers'  Valley,"  so  that  even  if  the  eastern 
portion  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed that  the  western  half,  upon  which  the  citadel  stood, 
need  surrender.  The  city  was  weakest  on  its  northern  side, 
but  even  there  it  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  was  foiiified 
)jy  walls  and  towers  that  cut  ofl"  the  approach.  The  Jebusites 
had  such  perfect  confidence  in  the  natural  strength  of  their 
city^  that  when  they  heard  of  David's  enterprise  they  cried  in 
derision,  ^' Blind  men  and  cripples  could  keep  him  out  of 
JebuB  I "  *  Biit  pride  comes  before  a  fall.  David  appeared 
under  the  waUs ;  his  troops  were  glowing  with  enthusiasm, 
and  when  the  command  to  storm  the  cit}'  was  given,  even  the 
western  quarter  itself,  Zion,  afterwards  called  "the  city  of 
David,"  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  bold  assailants.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chronicles,  Joab  was  the  first  to  scale  the 
wall.  This  Jcbus,  afterwards  called  Jerusalem,  which,  per- 
haps, means  '*  abode  of  peace,"  was  now  chosen  by  David  as 
his  own  residence,  and  the  capital  of  the  whole  country.  It 
was  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  both  by  the  natural 
strength  of  its  site,  and  b}'  its  geographical  position,  for  it  lay 
in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  which  belonged  to  the  North, 
and  yet  not  far  from  the  borders  of  David's  tribesmen,  the 
Judaeans.  The  conqueror  set  to  work  at  once  to  strengthen 
the  city,  and  with  that  object  built,  as  we  are  told,  ''  aU 
round  from  the  Millo  and  inwards." 

Would  that  the  words  just  quoted  were  the  only  obscure 
expression  to  be  met  with  in  the  descriptions  of  ancient  Jeru- 
salem and  tlie  changes  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  course 
of  centuries !  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  difficulties.  The 
city  has  been  the  scene  of  so  man}'  interesting  events  that  we 
naturall}'  wish  to  form  a  clear  conception  of  its  appearance  at 
different  epochs.  We  should  be  esj^ecially  glad  to  know  what 
it  was  like  in  the  time  of  Jesus.  But  if  we  compai-e  the  vari- 
ous plans  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  we  see  in  a  moment  that  the 
learned  men  who  have  studied  the  subject  differ  from  each 
other  in  very  important  respects.  This  is  but  natural,  for  the 
city  has  been  devastated  so  often  that  the  Jerusalem  of  ancient 
times  can  no  longer  be  recognized  in  the  modern  city.  Not 
only  have  the  houses  been  destroyed  again  and  again,  but  on 

1  After  an  amended  Tersion. 
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more  than  one  occasion  valleys  have  actually  been  filled  up 
and  hills  levelled.  Not  a  trace  can  now  be  found  of  the 
Cheesemakers'  Valley,  for  instance,  that  used  to  separate  the 
dty  of  David  from  the  mount  of  the  Temple.  Yet  this  was 
a  deep  ravine,  the  slopes  of  which  had  to  be  ascended  and 
descended  by  steps.^  The  place  where  the  valley  ran  is  now 
level  with  the  heights  on  either  side.  It  has  all  been  filled  up 
with  rubbish,  upon  the  top  of  which  streets  have  been  laid 
down.  If  we  cannot  even  form  an  accurate  idea  of  what 
Jerusalem  was  like  in  the  year  70  a.d.,  how  much  less  can 
we  hope  to  form  a  picture  of  it  as  it  was  ten  centuries  before 
the  beginning  of  our  era ! 

Of  course  we  still  have  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to  assume 
certain  facts  as  at  least  probable ;  but,  since  we  cannot  attain 
to  certainty,  all  our  statements  on  this  subject  must  be  read 
with  the  mental  addition  of  '* probably,"  or  "perhaps." 
With  this  reservation,  then,  we  may  assume  that  David  took 
up  his  abode  on  the  western  hiU,  and  that  a  castle  called  "the 
Millo  "  stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of  it.  It  was  only  this 
western  hill  that  David,  surrounded  by  a  wall.  AVhat  was 
afterwards  the  mount  of  the  Temple  was  not  included  in  it. 

Soon  after  David  had  captureu  Jebus  and  made  it  his  capi- 
tal, he  took  a  step  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
establish  his  power.  He  was  the  darling  of  Yahweh's  priests 
and  prophets,  and  it  was  partly  by  their  aid  that  he  had  be- 
come king  of  Israel.  He  therefore  determined  to  give  proof 
of  his  attachment  to  the  service,  and  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of 
Israel's  national  god.  But  he  chose  a  less  dangerous  means 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose  than  that  adopted  bj'  his  prede- 
cessor. Saul's  fanatical  zeal  had  urged  him  to  comply  with 
the  sanguinary  demands  of  Yahweh,  as  understood  by  the 
prophets  and  their  most  fierj'  adherents,  and  his  policy  had 
alienated  many  of  his  subjects ;  but  David  determined  to  show 
his  devotion  by  bringing  the  ark  in  which  Yahweh  himself 
lived  to  Jerusalem. 

When  last  we  heard  of  this  sacred  object  it  had  just  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,^  and  we  have  since  been  in 
danger  of  forgetting  it  altogether !  Let  us  see  what  its  fate 
has  been  meanwhile.  We  still  possess  a  very  elaborate  ac- 
count of  it,'  written  by  one  who  shared,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  superstitious  terror  with  which  both  Philistines  and  Israel- 
ites regarded  this  ark. 

»  Qfie  Hap  IV.,  JenuaUm,  No.  8.    •  See  vol.  i.  p.  441.    •  1  Samuel  v.  1-vii.  1 
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When  the  Philistines  had  gained  the  great  victory  over  the 
Israelites  which  closed  the  hfe  of  Eli,  they  took  the  sacred 
chest  of  Yahweh  to  Ashdod,  one  of  their  five  great  cities,  and 
set  it  down  in  the  temple  of  Dagon,  iiear  to  the  image  of  tiie 
god  himself.  But  behold !  the  next  da}'  the  image  was  found 
prostrate,  as  if  in  reverence,  before  the  ark  of  Yahweh.  The 
priests,  however,  conid  not  believe  that  the  ark  had  reaUy 
caused  the  fall  of  the  image ;  so  they  simply  set  it  up  again 
and  left  it.  But  next  da}'  they  saw  a  still  more  appalling 
sight.  There  stood  the  image  in  its  place  —  but  its  head  was 
broken  off  and  its  two  hands  lay  on  the  threshold.  Ever  since 
that  da}'  the  priests  of  Dagon  in  Ashdod  have  made  it  a  cus- 
tom to  spring  over  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  without 
setting  their  feet  on  it.  Tlicy  were  not  yet  convinced  ol 
Yahweh's  might ;  but  when  fearful  plagues  broke  out,  when 
many  of  the  Ashdodites  were  smitten  with  ulcerous  sores, 
and  the  field-mice  multiplied  so  terribly  that  they  ruined  all 
the  harvest,  at  last  the  very  priests  themselves  began  to  b^ 
afraid  of  the  ark,  and  admitted  that  it  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
misfortunes  which  had  come  upon  their  god  and  themselves. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  it?  After  matui*e  deliberation  the 
Philistine  princes  determined  to  take  it  to  the  city  of  Gath. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  there  than  the  Gittites  were  afiiicted 
with  the  very  same  disease  that  had  visited  the  men  of  Ashdod. 
Upon  this  their  hearts  were  seized  with  terror,  and  they  sent 
on  the  ai'k  to  Ekron.  But  the  moment  it  anived  at  this  city 
the  inhabitants  raised  a  cry  of  horror.  They  feared  the  worst 
from  its  presence.  And  with  good  reason  too,  for  before 
long  deaths  and  diseases  without  number  bore  witness  to  the 
wrath  of  Yahweh,  who  thus  maintained  his  honor.  And  now 
the  Philistines  were  filled  with  dismay,  and  all  the  cities  i-e- 
fused  to  receive  the  ark  within  their  walls.  So  it  stood  for 
seven  months  in  the  open  country,  and  even  there  it  made  the 
mice  multiply  so  frightfully  that  at  last  the  Philistines  had  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  let  Yahweh  go  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. The  princes,  therefore,  ordered  the  priests  and  wizards 
seriously  to  consider  how  they  were  to  send  back  the  deity 
and  be  delivered  from  the  plagues.  Of  course,  they  must 
give  the  offended  god  a  sin-olfering,  and  they  soon  decided  on 
its  nature.  Five  golden  models  of  the  ulcers  with  which  the 
Philistines  had  been  smitten,  and  five  golden  mice  must  be 
consecrated  as  an  offering  to  Yahweh  by  the  five  princes. 
This  would  appease  his  wrath.  It  was  very  humiliating,  no 
doubt,  but  nothing  else  would  save  them  from  the  fate  of  the 
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Egyptians,  and  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity. 

So  they  made  the  golden  models  for  a  sin-offering.  But 
when  all  was  ready,  and  the  princes  were  preparing  to  send 
away  the  ark  of  Yahweh,  the  priests  began  to  hesitate.  It 
was  so  hard  to  lose  such  a  splendid  token  of  victory,  and  to 
give  so  rich  a  present  to  a  hostile  god !  Suppose,  after  all, 
it  was  a  mere  accident  that  these  plagues  had  broken  out  just 
whUe  the  ark  was  in  the  country  I  They  would  make  one  trial 
more.  At  their  direction  the  ark  was  placed  on  a  wagon,  and 
the  little  box  containing  the  golden  offering  beside  it.  Then 
two  heifers  were  joked  to  the  vehicle,  while  their  sucking 
calves  were  shut  up  in  a  stall  hanl  by.  If  the  heifers  went 
back  to  their  calves,  then  the  ark  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plagues  that  had  come  upon  the  Philistines ;  but  if  they  turned 
towards  the  land  of  Israel,  then  it  was  evident  that  Yahweh 
had  sent  the  plagues.  The  princes  watched  in  anxious  sus- 
pense to  see  what  the  heifers  would  do,  and,  behold  !  contrary 
to  the  Instincts  of  their  nature,  they  went  straight  off  to  Beth- 
Shemesh,  though  lowing  for  the  loss  of  their  calves!  The 
Philistine  kings  went  after  them  to  see  where  they  would  take 
tbe  wagon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beth-Shemcsh  were  busy  with  their 
wheat  harvest  when  they  found  the  ark  resting  on  the  wagon. 
It  had  stopped  in  the  fields  of  a  ceitain  Joshua,  close  by  a 
great  stone.  The  people  were  filled  with  joy  to  find  the 
sacred  chest  of  Yahweh,  took  it  up,  broke  the  wagon  into 
pieces,  slaughtered  the  cattle,  and  offered  them  as  a  burnt- 
sacrifice  to  their  god. 

The  Philistine  princes  returned  to  Ekron  fully  persuaded 
that  all  their  disasters  had  been  caused  b}'^  Yahwch's  wrath. 
What  a  terrible  god  he  was  !  Terrible  indeed  —  as  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-Shcmesh  itself  were  soon  to  find. 
The  family  of  a  certain  Jcchoniah  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
festivities  held  in  honor  of  Yahweh  ;  and  seventy  of  them  were 
punished  by  him  with  death. ^  All  the  men  of  Beth-Shemesh 
lamented  the  tenible  event,  aud  cried  in  horror,  ''  Who  dare 
serve  Yahweh,  this  holy  god?  How  can  we  escape  his 
wrath?"  Finally  they  were  mnch  relieved  to  find  that  the 
men  of  Kirjath-jearim  were  willing  to  receive  the  ark.  It 
was  placed  by  its  new  guardians  in  the  house  of  Abiuadab, 
on  the  hill  near  to  the  city,  and  Abinadab's  son,  Eleazar, 
was  out  in  charge  of  it  as  priest. 

1  After  an  amended  venion. 
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There  it  remained  till  David  came  to  take  it  to  Jenisalem. 
Then  Yahweh  showed  once  more  what  a  terrible  god  he  was. 
Accompanied  by  thirty  thousand  chosen  Israelites  —  rather  a 
large  number  one  would  think  —  David  advanced  to  Kirjath- 
jearim,  or  as  it  was  formerly  called  "  the  city  of  the  Baal  of 
Judah,"  to  take  away  the  ark  of  God,  "  over  which  the  name 
of  Yahweh  of  hosts  who  Bits  upon  the  cherubs  is  invoked." 
They  set  it  on  a  new  wagon,  which  was  led  by  Uzzah  and 
Ahio,  the  sons  of  Abinadab.  Uzzah  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  ark  and  his  brother  before  it.  David  and  all  his  followers 
went  dancing  and  singing  and  playing  upon  all  kinds  of 
musical  instruments  in  fVont  of  the  sacred  chest.  But  alas, 
what  a  terrible  end  was  soon  to  be  put  to  their  rejoicing ! 
Uzzah  suddenly  fell  down  dead.  The  cause  was  easUy 
guessed.  In  turning  a  sharp  corner  or  descending  a  steep 
hill  the  oxen  had  nearly  upset  the  wagon,  and  Uzzah  had 
stretched  out  his  irreverent  hand  and  laid  it  on  the  ark  to 
steady  it !  It  was  no  excuse  that  he  had  thereb}^  prevented 
it  from  falling.  It  was  no  matter  whether  he  had  intended 
any  irreverence  or  not.*  However  unintentionallj-,  he  had 
laid  his  hand  upon  Yahweh,  and  he  was  therefore  slain  by 
him.  Mortal  terror  fell  upon  all  present.  How  could  David 
dare,  after  this,  to  take  Yahweh's  ark  any  further?  The  place 
where  all  this  happened  was  ever  after  known  as  Perez-Uzzah ; 
that  is,  the  breaking  of  Uzzah. 

David  now  relinquished  his  design  of  taking  the  ark  to 
Jerusalem,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  certain  Gittite  of 
the  name  of  Obed-Edom,  in  whose  house  it  remained  three 
months.  It  now  appeared  that  the  ark  did  not  always  bring 
misfortunes  with  it.  If  only  it  was  treated  with  due  rever- 
ence it  was  rich  in  blessings ;  for  this  Obed-Edom  was  won- 
derfully prosperous  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  house.  When 
David  was  informed  of  this  he  again  made  great  preparations 
for  bringing  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  placed  once  more 
on  a  wagon,  or  perhaps  suppoited  on  the  shoulders  of  certain 
men  chosen  for  the  pui*pose,  and  was  carried  forward  with 
shouts  of  universal  triumph.  As  soon  as  it  was  brought  out  of 
Obed-Edom*s  house  an  ox  was  sacrificed  to  Yahweh.  Then 
they  set  out.  Seven  choruses  of  singei-s,  who  took  up  the  strain 
in  succession,  accompanied  David. ^  Thus,  amidst  i-inging 
trumpet-peals,  and  incessant  shouts  of  joy,  David  and  all  Israel 
conducted  the  ark  to  Jerusalem.  The  king  himself,  clothed 
only  in  the  short  linen  garment  of  the  priests,  went  dancing 
1  See  vol  I.  p.  81.  ^  After  an  amended  venioo. 
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and  striking  the  tambourine  before  Yahweh's  face.  Thus  was 
the  ark  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  placed  under  a  tent  that 
had  been  erected  for  it.  It  need  hardl}'  be  said  that  the  da3''8 
festivities  ended  with  a  solemn  sacrifice,  after  which  David 
blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  of  hosts,  and  gave 
every  one  present,  man  or  woman,  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine,  and  a  cake  of  raisins. 

But  David's  exultation  was  by  no  means  shared  by  his 
wife  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul.  When  he  had  dismissed 
the  assembly  and  was  returning  to  his  palace,  she  came 
indignantly  to  meet  him,  and  greeted  him  with  the  scorni\il 
words,  '^  How  nobly  the  king  of  Israel  has  maintained  his 
dignity  to-day,  dancing  half  naked  before  all  his  subjects ! " 
David,  in  his  present  state  of  excitement  and  triumph,  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  take  such  a  rebuke  meekly,  and 
answered  rather  unfeelingly :  *'  Yes !  I  will  gladly  dance  before 
Yahweh,  who  has  chosen  me  king  of  Israel  above  your  father 
and  all  his  house,  however  low  I  may  sink  in  your  eyes  by 
doing  so ! "  Upon  this  the  historian  remarks  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  pride,  Michal  was  never  blessed  with  a  child. 

Thus  the  ark  came  to  Jerusalem. 

It  is  very  curious,  after  reading  this  account  in  the  book 
of  Samuel,  to  see  how  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  treats 
the  same  events.  In  his  account  of  the  first  unsuccessftil 
attempt  he  agrees  with  the  older  historian;  but  when  he 
comes  to  tell  us  how  the  ark  was  finally  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
he  transports  us  into  quite  a  different  world  from  that  of 
David.  He  surrounds  the  king  with  Aaronites  as  priests, 
and  Levites  as  their  assistants.  All  these  he  duly  classifies, 
and  even  mentions  some  of  them  by  name.  David  gives  ex- 
press orders  that  the  ark  is  to  be  carried  on  bearing-poles  by 
the  Levites,  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  how  the  chief 
singers,  Heman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
choirs,  and  how  the  priests  with  the  sacred  trumpets  marched 
in  fh)nt  of  the  ark.  Then  we  are  told  that  in  the  tent  in 
^ which  the  ark  rested  Asaph  acted  as  chief  singer;  while 
Heman  and  Jeduthnn  were  chief  musicians,  and  Zadok 
chief  priest,  at  Gibeon,  where  the  tabernacle,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently,  was  situated.  All  this,  the  writer  ex- 
pressly reminds  us,  was  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  Law. 
We  can  easily  understand  the  origin  of  this  description.  The 
old  account,  in  which  the  ark  is  carried  on  a  wagon,  and  no 
priests  or  Levites  are  so  much  as  mentioned,  must  have  been 
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very  distasteful  to  the  devout  readers  of  about  200  B.C. ,  for  it 
was  in  direct  contradiction  witii  the  Law.^  Such  readera 
were  not  at  all  suipiised  to  find  that,  on  the  first  Journey 
from  Kiijath-Jearim,  Yahweh  had  slain  the  sacrilegious 
Uzzah,  who  had  dared  to  lay  an  unconsecrated  hand  upon 
the  ark.  But  they  were  much  surprised  by  the  successful 
issue  of  the  second  journey.  However,  it  was  not  expressly 
stated  what  means  of  conve3ance  were  adopted,  or  who  was 
present  on  this  second  occasion ;  and  the  pious  imagination 
being  thus  left  free  to  work,  soon  filled  in  the  scene  with 
figures  which  brought  it  entirely  into  harmony  with  the  re- 
ligious notions  of  a  later  time.  The  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
little  dreamed  that  in  David's  time  the  Law  did  not  exist  at 
all,  and  that  no  one  thought  of  the  priesthood  being  confined 
exclusively  to  certain  families.  The  Law  was  known  in  his 
day  as  ^'  tiie  law  of  Moses,"  and  he  never  doubted  its  right 
to  the  title. 

The  writer  of  the  Chronicles  was  a  Le^^te,  and  apparently 
a  member  of  the  temple  choir,  for  he  is  particularly-  fond  of 
giving  us  details  about  the  sacred  music.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  David,  the  man  after  Yahwch's  heart — the 
model  of  an  Israelite  king  —  must  have  busied  himself  with 
the  arrangements  of  public  worship.  He  thought  it  strange 
enough  that  he  should  have  left  it  for  his  son  to  build  the 
temple.  But  he  knew  very  well  that  as  a  fact  he  had  done 
so.  He  was  not  capable  of  quite  so  gross  a  blunder  as  that 
of  the  man  who  quietly  wrote  at  the  head  of  the  thirtieth 
Psalm,  "  A  song  of  DaAid,  for  the  consecration  of  the  tem- 
ple;"'  but  he  gave  his  hero  as  great  a  share  in  building  the 
temple  and  organizing  the  worship  as  he  possibly  could.'  He 
not  only  makes  him  collect  treasure  for  this  purpose,  but  tells 
us  that  he  had  the  stones  hewn,  and  prepared  the  iron  re- 
quired for  the  doors,  as  well  as  the  brass  and  cedarwood.* 
Moreover  he  makes  him  prepare  the  designs  for  the  building, 
and  all  that  pertained  to  it ;  ^  or  rather  he  makes  him  tell  his 
son  Solomon  how  these  designs  had  been  conveyed  to  him  by 
Yahweh,  for  they  were  too  sacred  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere 
work  of  man.*  Na}',  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Chronicles,  all 
the  divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  especiall}'  the  musi- 
cians, and  the  arrangements  of  their  work,  were  planned  and 

1  Compare,  for  instance,  Exodus  zxv.  10-15 :  Numbers  iv.  4-91),  x.  1>10. 
s  After  an  amended  version.  '  1  Chronicles  xxii.-xxix. 

*  1  Chronicles  xxii.  2-5.  *  1  Chronicles  xxviii.  IL 

•  1  Chroniclas  zzviiL  19. 
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settled  by  David.  In  a  word,  he  is  made  what  a  pious  king 
of  the  ancient  time  ought  to  have  been,  if  public  worship 
had  been  organized  in  his  d&ys  as  it  was  seven  centuries 
later. 

The  Chronicler  tells  us  that  the  reason  why  David  was  not 
allowed  to  build  the  temple  was  that  he  had  spilled  so  much 
blood*  —  an  idea  which  says  more  for  the  peaceful  disposition 
of  the  priestly  writer  than  for  his  insight  into  ancient  history. 
In  David's  time  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of  there  being 
any  impropriety  in  a  prince  who  had  waged  many  bloody 
"wars  of  Yahweh"  building  a  house  for  the  god  in  whose 
name  he  had  fought. 

The  writer  of  the  Chronicles  was  not  the  first  who  had  been 
at  a  loss  to  underatand  why  David  had  not  built  the  temple. 
Even  before  the  captivity,  it  had  become  difficult  to  think  of 
the  Israelite  nation  without  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion  —  and 
then  David  was  such  a  truly  religious  monarch  !  Accordingl}', 
the  book  of  Samuel  tells  us  that  when  David  was  at  rest  from 
his  wars,  and  dwelt  in  a  palace  of  cedarwood  himself,  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  Yahweh*s  ark  had  only  a  tent  to 
dwell  in.  So  he  sent  for  the  prophet  Nathan,  and  told  him 
how  this  thought  was  troubling  him.  Nathan  ardently  sup- 
ported his  idea  of  building  a  house  for  Yahweh.  But  that 
very  night  tlie  man  of  God  received  a  revelation  from  Yah- 
weh himself;  and  at  his  command  he  went  to  David  and  told 
him  that  he  must  not  build  a  temple,  for  it  was  against  the  will 
of  Yahweh.  He  would  rather  live  in  a  tent  than  in  a  house. 
But  3'et  the  thought  of  David's  heart  should  be  realized  b}' 
his  son,  who  would  have  a  peaceful  reign.  For  Yahweh 
promised  David  that  he  would  establish  his  dynasty  on  the 
throne  for  ever.  Upon  this  David  bowed  down  in  humble 
gratitude  before  Yahweh. 

Such  were  the  reasons  given  for  David's  not  having  built 
the  temple  when  the  book  of  Samuel  was  composed  ;  that  is  tu 
say,  about  the  time  of  the  captivity,  when  David's  family  had 
already  reigned  at  Jerusalem  some  five  centuries.  But  we 
cannot  help  noticing  what  an  extraordinary  contradiction  is 
contained  in  Nathan's  answer  to  David.  The  king  must  not 
build  a  temple  for  two  reasons :  firstly^  because  Yahweh  pre- 
fers to  live  in  a  tent,  and  secondly  because  David's  son  wih 
build  him  a  temple.  But  if  Yahweh  really  preferred  a  tent 
for  his  dwelling-place,  why  should  Solomon  any  more  than 
David  be  allowed  to  place  him  in  a  house  of  cedar?     Did 

1  1  Chronicles  xxii.  8,  xxviii.  3. 
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Tahweh's  character  or  inclination  change?  The  first  part  of 
Nathan's  answer  embodies  an  old  and  no  doubt  trustworthy 
tradition.  There  were  persons  in  DaA-id's  time,  especially 
amongst  the  prophets,  who  were  opposed  to  the  erection  of  a 
temple  for  Yahweh,  and  thought  a  simple  tent  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  special  character  of  their  god.  It  is  not  hard  to 
guess  their  reasons.  In  man}^  respects  the  prophets  were  men 
of  the  old  school,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  earnest  but 
perhaps  somewhat  narrow  men,  they  dreaded  advancing  cult- 
ure of  every  hand,  especially  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as 
giving  occasion  to  luxury  and  displa}'.  Simple  manners  like 
those  of  the  nomads  pleased  them  best.  To  aim  at  knowl- 
edge too  high  for  man,  and  at  being  like  the  deity,  could  be 
productive  of  nothing  but  evil.  Building  houses  and  cities 
led  to  licentiousness.  A  severe,  simple,  patriarchal  life  was 
best  for  man.  Now,  people  alwa3'6  imagine  their  gods  to  be 
what  they  think  they  ought  to  be  themselves,  and  so  these 
lovers  of  the  wandering  shepherd-life,  these  preachers  of 
simplicity,  believed  that  Yahweh  their  god  would  likewise 
choose  a  tent  to  dwell  in  rather  than  a  palace. 

But  probably  this  alone  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
prevent  David  fi'om  carrying  out  his  project  of  building  a 
temple  for  Yahweh,  if  he  had  had  time,  or  rather  money  and 
command  of  labor,  sufficient  for  so  great  an  undertfJ^ing. 
The  book  of  Kings,^  with  great  propriety',  makes  Solomon  sa}', 
"  My  father  could  not  build  a  hpuse  for  Yahweh,  because  of 
the  many  wars  he  had  to  wage."  But  no  doubt  the  influence 
of  the  prophets  and  their  followers  helped  to  prevent  the 
building  of  a  temple.  David  then  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  increasing  the  sacred  treasure  of  Yahweh, 
and  so  making  it  possible  for  his  son  to  undertake  the 
work.  This  preliminary  task  he  faithfully  performed  by 
always  consecrating  to  Yahweh  a  part  of  the  booty  he  seized 
in  war.^ 

Thus  in  David's  reign  Jerusalem  had  already  become  the 
political  capital,  and  the  city  of  Yahweh.  It  is  true  that  the 
sanctuar}'  tiiere  was  not  the  only  one  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
Israel ;  on  the  contrary,  it  could  hardly  rank  as  3'et  with  such 
places  as  the  hamah  at  Gibeon,  for  instance.  But  just  as  the 
presence  of  the  ark,  which  still  accompanied  the  armies  into 
the  field,*  conferred  a  kind  of  sanctity  on  the  ro3'al  palaoe, 
near  which  it  stood  in  times  of  peace,  so  on  the  other  hand 
**  Yahweh's  anointed"  conferred  a  certain  distinction  on  the 

1  1  Kings  V.  3.      3  2  Samuel  viii.  7-12 ;  1  Kings  vii.  51.    *  8  Samuel  xi.  11 
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franctuar}'  which  he  honored  above  all  others.  And  thus 
Jerusalem  became  the  centre  of  the  political  and  religions 
life  of  Israel. 


Chaftbb  n. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SAUL  UNDER  DAVID'S  RULE. 
2  Samubl  IX.,  XXI.   1-14. 

IN  ancient  times  it  was  far  Ax>m  unnsual  for  a  king  who  had 
not  inherited  his  crown  &om  his  father,  but  had  won  it  by 
force  of  arms,  to  put  to  doath  the  children  and  near  relations 
of  his  predecessor,  for  fear  of  their  heading  a  rebellion  against 
him.  We  shall  meet  with  instances  of  such  conduct  later  on 
in  the  historj'of  Israel.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  Saul's 
family  should  haye  felt  alarm  at  David's  becoming  king  of  all 
the  tribes,  and  establishing  his  authority  by  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem.     They  had  every  reason  to  fear  the  worst. 

But  David  had  not  forgotten  his  friendship  for  Jonathan. 
Was  there  any  member  of  his  family  still  living?  Jonathan 
had  been  married,  and  had  had  at  least  one  child,  but  neither 
David  nor  any  one  about  him  knew  what  had  become  of  him. 
This  was  natural  enough,  for  the  defeat  at  Gilboa  had  thrown 
all  the  country  round  into  such  terrible  confusion  that  many 
an  Israelite  had  disappeared  during  those  troubled  times  and 
never  been  heard  of  since.  Besides,  as  long  as  Ishbaal  was 
reigning,  David  had  known  but  little  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  North ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch,  all  who  had 
any  affection  for  SauFs  family  thought  that  the  less  they  said 
about  them  to  David  the  better !  But  when  he  really  wished 
to  get  at  the  truth,  he  was  soon  able  to  do  so.  He  knew 
whom  to  ask  for  information.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Gibeah 
dwelt  Ziba,  Saul's  former  steward,  who  had  managed  the  late 
king's  estates.  He  was  an  influential  man,  and  his  fifteen 
sons  and  twenty  dependants  constituted  a  powerful  '*  house." 
This  Ziba  was  sure  to  have  the  information  David  wanted. 

When  satisfied  that  the  king's  purpose  was  friendly,  Ziba 
told  him  that  there  was  still  one  son  of  Jonathan's  alive.  He 
had  had  an  accident  when  a  child ;  for  when  the  news  of  the 
dofeat  of  the  Israelite  army  and  the  death  of  his  father  reached 
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his  nurse  she  caught  him  up  to  carry  him  to  some  place  of  safetj 
from  the  Philistines.  But  in  her  haste  she  fell  down  with  the 
child,  who  was  then  five  years  old,  and  he  was  crippled  in 
both  his  feet  by  the  fall.^  It  is  a  great  misfortime  even  now 
for  a  man  to  lose  the  use  of  his  legs,  but  in  ancient  times  it 
was  still  worse.  For  in  those  days  war  and  the  chase  were 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  or  at  least  as  the  most  honorable  oc- 
cupations of  life,  and  great  unportance  was  therefore  attached 
to  bodil}'  strength.  A  man  who  walked  on  crutches  would 
never  be  held  in  high  estimation.  Ziba  told  David  where  to 
find  this  bo}',  whose  name  is  given  as  Mephibosheth,  but  was 
really  Meribaal.^  He  was  at  Ix>debar,  a  place  east  of  the 
Jordan,  near  Mahanaim,  the  former  residence  of  Ishbaal. 

David  sent  for  him  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the 
royal  presence,  he  threw  himself  in  mingled  reverence  and 
terror  upon  the  ground,  and  when  asked  whether  he  was 
Meribaal,  answered  humbly  "  Thy  servant."  David  hastened 
to  reassure  him  by  the  friendly  words,  ''  Fear  not!  I  will  be 
kind  to  3'ou  for  your  father's  sake;  for  Jonathan  was  my 
friend.  I  will  give  3'ou  back  all  the  estates  of  Saul,  and  you 
shall  have  a  place  at  my  own  table."  The  cripple  bowed  in 
humble  gratitude,  and  answered,  ^^  What  am  I  that  3'ou  should 
deign  to  look  upon  me  ?  I  am  but  a  dead  dog ! "  Such  servile 
language  was  often  addressed  to  kings,'  and  was  particularly 
natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  member  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  Da- 
vid lost  no  time  in  putting  the  affairs  of  his  ward  in  order,  and 
instructed  Ziba  to  maiuige  SauFs  possessions  for  his  grand- 
son, as  he  had  formerly  doue  for  the  king  himself.  He  also 
gave  orders  that  Meribaal,  who  remained  permanently  at  court, 
should  be  treated  as  a  prince  of  the  blood. 

The  book  of  Samuel  adds  that  Meribaal  had  a  little  son, 
Micha.  From  the  expression  ''a  little  son"  we  should  im- 
agine that  the  child  was  ali-ead}'  born  when  Meribaal  came  to 
court.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case  ;  for  Meribaal  himself 
cannot  have  been  more  than  eleven  years  old  at  most  when 
David  took  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  the 
king  allowed  many  3'ears  to  elapse  after  that  event  without 
inquiring  aH^r  Jonathan's  posterity.  However  this  may  be, 
Meribaal  appears  to  have  had  but  one  son,  who  was  therefore 
the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the  house  of  Saul.  For 
this  monarch  had  only  four  sons  by  wives  of  the  first  rank, 
namely,  the  three  that  died  on  the  battle-field  with  their  father, 
and  Ishbaal ;  and  all  of  them  except  Jonathan  appear  to  have 

1  9  Sa«riiel  ir.  A,       ^  See  vol.  i.  p.  393.      *  1  Samuel  xxit.  14,  zxvi.  M. 
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died  childless.     Four  or  five  centuries  later  the  descendants  of 
this  Micha  still  formed  a  considerable  ^^ house"  in  Israel.^ 

But  although  Meribaal  and  his  son  were  the  only  legitimate 
heirs  of  Saul  in  David's  time,  yet  there  were  other  mcmbera 
of  the  "house"  of  Saul  —  for  this  phrase  included  his  sons 
by  wives  of  tlie  second  rank,  or  concubines,  the  children  of  his 
daughters,  the  descendants  of  his  j'ounger  brothers,  and  yet 
more  distant  relatives.  This  "house  of  Saul"  might  seem 
at  first  to  threaten  the  stabihty  of  David's  throne,  but  a  heavy 
blow  soon  fell  upon  it,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  the  par- 
ticulars. 

David  had  not  long  been  king  over  all  Israel  before  years 
of  tribulation  came  upon  his  people.  Again  and  again  the 
harvest  failed  for  want  of  rain,  or  swarms  of  locusts  destroyed 
the  hope  of  the  husbandman.  Besides  this,  no  doubt  the  civil 
war  which  was  only  just  over  had  seriously  interfered  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  had  thrown  many  a  plot  of  land  out 
of  cultivation. 

"AVhat  can  be  the  cause  of  this  famine?"  was  asked  on 
ever}'  side  ;  nor  did  it  lie  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  set  al)out 
investigating  the  natural  causes  of  the  disaster.  "  Some  sin 
has  been  committed,  and  our  god  now  visits  it  upon  us,"  people 
muttered,  as  they  strove  to  discover  what  offence  it  was  that 
had  brought  this  misery  upon  them.  Had  the  people  forgotten 
their  god  ?  No,  for  the  altars  had  smoked  with  countless  vic- 
tims. Had  the  king  been  guilty  of  some  sin  which  Yahweh  was 
visiting  on  his  people  ?  No  such  offence  could  be  discovered. 
Then  was  it  some  crime  of  the  former  ruler  that  was  now 
brought  back  to  their  memor}'  ?  There  were  some  of  David's 
subjects  who  thought  the}'  knew  of  such  a  crime,  and  declaimed, 
with  some  hesitation  at  first,  but  more  and  more  distinctl}'  as 
the  famine  went  on  year  after  year,  what  they  held  to  be  the 
cause  of  these  disasters.  They  were  Uie  Gibeonites.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Saul,  in  his  zeal  for  the  sanctity  of  his 
people,  and  under  the  conviction  that  they  were  polluted  by 
interminghng  with  other  nations,  had  attempted  to  root  out 
the  Gibeonites.*  But  that  was  a  violation  of  an  andent  oath, 
and  surely  the  god  of  Israel  would  maintain  the  sanctity  of  an 
oath  sworn  in  his  name.  He  was  now  punishing  the  people 
for  the  sin  of  their  former  king.  That  was  the  meaning  of 
the  famine. 

The  Gibeonites  —  ftill  of  vengeftil  hatred  against  Saol,  lying 

1  1  Chronicles  \'iii.  34-40  (ix  40-44)  '  See  voL  i  pp.  461 1 
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in  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  their  passion  —  had 
doubtless  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  his  house,  and  now  thought 
they  had  a  chance  of  inflicting  a  bloody  retribution  on  it.  So 
when  the  famine  still  went  on,  and  every  one  was  crying,  "O 
Tahweh  I  wherefore  is  it?  "  they  renewed  their  complaint  and 
answered:  "For  the  murder  of  our  fellow-citizens,  for  the 
perjury  of  Saul,  must  Israel  suffer."  Now  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  never  heartily  approved  of  the  furious  zeal  of  Saul. 
They  were  more  inclined  for  peace  than  war  with  the  Canaanite 
ti-ibes ;  moreover  they  looked  towards  the  rising  sun,  as  the 
populace  always  does,  and  forgot  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them  by  Saul  to  bask  in  the  light  of  David ;  so  they  eagerly 
accepted  this  solution  of  the  great  problem,  and  public  opinion 
gradually  declared,  "  We  owe  this*  famine  to  the  blood  of  the 
Gibeonites  cleaving  to  the  house  of  Saul !  That  is  the  sin  for 
which  Tahweh  is  punishing  us ;  and  as  long  as  the  Gibeonites 
curse  us  we  shall  never  be  blessed  !  " 

During  all  this  time  David  had  doubtless  oflen  consulted 
the  deity,  sought  help  fi*om  priests,  from  prophets,  and  fh)m 
dreamers,  and  asked  them  the  cause  of  Yahweh's  wrath. 
And  now  at  last  he  received  a  distinct  answer.  We  are  not 
told  how  he  consulted  his  god,  but  the  oracle  pointed  in 
response  to  the  wrongs  of  the  (jibconites. 

David  summoned  the  elders  of  Gibeon,  and  asked  them 
how  the  guilt  which  Saul  had  brought  upon  himself  and  the 
people  could  be  washed  out.  At  first  the}'  answered  evasively. 
It  was  not  a  thing,  they  said,  that  could  be  made  good  by 
money ;  and  they  —  Canaanite  outcasts  as  the}-  were  —  could 
not  do  what  an  Israelite  might  have  done,  and  indeed  would 
have  felt  bound  to  do,  in  their  case.  They  could  not  exact 
vengeance,  and  wipe  out  the  debt  of  blood  by  slaying  those 
who  had  injured  them.  But  when  David  solemnly  repeated 
his  assurance  that  he  was  ready  to  satisfy*  their  demands,  they 
said,  *'  Then  give  us  seven  of  that  man's  sons  who  persecuted 
us,  and  we  will  cnicify  them  on  the  sacred  hill,  before  the  face 
of  Tahweh,  in  Gibeah-of-Saul.  For  there  our  enemy  had  his 
abode,  and  thence  he  gave  the  order  to  destro}'  us.  Then 
Tahweh's  wrath  will  be  turned  away,  and  we  will  bless  Israel 
again,  and  he  will  be  gracious  to  his  people." 

What  a  hideous  demand !  And  yet  by  no  means  foreign  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  For  in  those  days,  as  we  have  often 
noticed,  people  held  that  natural  oocurrences  were  revelations 
of  God's  wrath,  and  that  he  might  be  appeased  by  such  fright- 
ful sacrifices  as  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  and  it  was 
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Btill  regarded  as  one  of  the  principles  of  Justice  that  the 
children  should  be  put  to  death  for  the  father's  crime. 

David  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  Gibeonites.  What 
was  going  on  in  his  own  heart  we  cannot  tell.  Did  he  rejoice 
in  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  descendants  of  his  prede- 
cessor out  of  the  way?  Such  a  reproach  was  afterwards 
thrown  in  his  teeth  by  the  relatives  of  Saul,^  but  with  what 
justice,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say.  It  may  be  that  he 
granted  the  Gibeonites'  request  in  sorrow ;  that  he  was  him* 
self  entangled  in  the  superatitions  of  his  people,  and  genuinely 
believed  that  it  was  necessary  thus  to  appease  the  injured 
Gibeonites.  In  any  case  it  is  well  to  observe  that,  by  this 
action,  David  condemned  the  form  which  Saul's  religious 
zeal  had  taken,  and  thus  laid  down  another  line  of  action  for 
himself. 

It  was  left  to  David  to  decide  which  of  Saul's  male  descen 
dants  wei*e  to  die.  He  spared  Meribaal,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than, and  chose  Armoni  and  Meribaal,  the  two  sons  of  Rizpah, 
one  of  Saul's  concubines,  and  the  five  sons  of  Merab,'  Saul's 
eldest  daughter.  Such  is  the  caprice  of  fortune !  Saul  had 
once  thought  Merab  too  good  for  David,"  and  she  was  now 
bereft  of  her  five  sons  by  the  orders  of  her  rejected  suitor. 

It  was  spnng-time.  The  season  of  the  so-caUed  latter 
rain  was  over.  The  scanty  harvest —  for  it  had  failed  again 
— was  gathei*ed  in.  The  ill-fated  seven  were  conducted  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  sacred  hill  whence  Gibeah-of-Saul 
derived  its  name,  which  served  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Here,  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
crowd  and  with  solemn  prayers  to  Yahweh,  the  victims  were 
first,  in  all  pi-obability,  stoned  to  death  and  then  fixed  to  the 
cross.  Then  the  bodies  were  lell*  hanging,  for  the  birds  of 
prey  and  the  wild  beasts  to  devour,  that  the  bones  might  keep 
the  people's  fervent  prayers  and  the  atonement  for  the  broken 
oath  in  the  memory  of  Israel's  god  and  turn  away  his  wrath, 
that  he  might  send  his  people  rain. 

When  the  sacrifices  were  completed  and  the  hill  once  more 
deseited,  Rizpah,  the  mother  of  two  of  the  victims,  took,  in 
the  agony  of  her  soul,  a  desperate  resolve.  She  had  not  been 
able  to  rescue  her  children  ;  but  she  would  save  them,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  shame  of  being  rent  by  dogs  and  birds,  instead 
of  being  laid  in  the  family  grave,  for  such  a  fate  was  unutter- 

1  3  Samael  xvi.  fr-S. 

>  9  Samuel  xxi.  8.    Michal  is  written  bj  mistake  for  Merab. 

»  1  Samuel  xviii.  17-19. 
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ably  horrible  in  the  eyes  of  an  Israelite.  So  she  stretched  out 
her  mourning  garment  on  the  rock  to  serve  as  a  tent,  and  began 
her  fearftil  watch  at  the  foot  of  the  crosses.  And  by  day  when 
the  vultures  swooped  down  upon  the  prey,  or  the  croaking 
ravens  flapped  round  the  stakes,  she  darted  from  her  tent, 
lance  in  hand,  or  sounded  her  horn  to  scare  away  the  creaturcs 
that  would  violate  her  dead.  The  nights  were  long  — in  Pal- 
estine the  shortest  night  of  summer  lasts  ten  hours  —  and 
often,  when  weary  with  her  constant  cries  and  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  she  lost  her  cares  for  a  moment  in  sleep, 
she  would  start  up  again  at  the  howling  of  the  jackals  and 
the  baying  of  the  hounds,  in  terror,  not  for  herself,  but  for 
the  ghastly  treasure  that  she  guarded. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  looked  on  witli  growing  wonder 
and  admiration.  The  woman  they  had  known  living  in  all 
the  luxury  of  the  court  of  Saul,  though  only  a  wife  of  the 
second  rank, — the  woman  whose  intrigue  with  Abner  had 
brought  Ishbaal  to  his  fall,  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
to  rise  to  such  heroic  devotion.  They  gladly  brought  her  the 
necessary  food ;  and  as  they  offered  pra3'ers  and  sacrifices  by 
the  sacred  stone  upon  the  hill,  or  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
consecrated  oak  or  terebinth,  the}'  cursed  the  t^Tant  that 
Kizpah  cursed !  Was  it  not  their  townsman  and  relative  to 
whose  throne  he  had  succeeded,  and  was  it  not  his  hatred  that 
pursued  these  seven  children  of  the  monarch  even  to  the 
death? 

Rizpah's  heroic  endurance  was  put  to  a  fearful  test.  Weeks 
and  months  crept  on  wearily.  The  scorching  heat  of  the 
summer  sun  parched  the  hill-side  till  it  was  almost  more  than 
human  strength  could  bear  to  remain  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
crosses.  How  often  RizpiCh  must  have  cried,  as  she  flung  her- 
self upon  the  giound  b}'  her  ghastly  charge,  *'  Yahweh  !  how 
long  will  the  heart  of  the  tjTant  who  persecutes  our  race  be 
hardened  against  our  misery  ?  When  will  he  suffer  my  children 
to  be  laid  in  the  grave?  O  Lord,  let  this  sacrifice  appease 
thee !     Give  us  rain  and  a  fruitful  season  !  " 

The  end  came  at  last.  For  six  long  months,  from  Ap;  il 
till  October,  she  had  persevered.  The  season  of  the  autumn 
rains  ha-cl  come,  and  lo  !  the  skies  were  overcast  and  the  clouds 
rolled  up  together.  God  was  appeased,  and  had  accepted  the 
sacrifice. 

And  David's  heart  melted  when  he  heard  of  all  that  Rizpah 
had  done.  Why  should  he  insist  any  longer  on  the  corpses 
hanging  up  before  the  face  of  Y  &hweh  ?     The  rain  had  b%un 
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to  fall  already.  Surely  he  might  bury  them  now,  and  «t  the 
same  time  show  his  enemy  and  his  predecessor  on  the  throne 
the  honors  due  to  a  king.  So  he  brought  the  bones  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  fh)m  Jabesh  in  Giiead  and  buried  them,  with 
the  seven  other  corpses,  in  the  family  tomb  of  Saul. 

Our  eyes  have  rested  on  a  dismal  3cene.  The  vengeful 
hatred  of  the  Gibeonites,  the  superstition  of  both  king  and 
people,  and,  it  may  be,  the  cruelty  of  David's  calculating 
policy,  brought  unspeakable  suffering  upon  guiltless  heads ; 
and  it  deeply  wounds  our  moral  and  religious  sense  when  the 
writer  who  has  told  us  the  whole  story  calmly  concludes  his 
narrative  with  the  words,  "  Thus  was  God  made  propitious  to 
the  land."  But  there  is  one  bright  spot  in  the  darkness  of  the 
scene  —  the  faithful  love  of  Rizpah  as  she  guards  the  bodies 
of  her  sons.  Her  courage  and  devotion  nobly  illustrate  the 
power  of  a  mother's  love,  and  restore  our  drooping  faith  in 
human  nature. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  MIGHT  OF  DAVID,  KINO  OF  ISRAEL. 
2  Samdbl  VIII.,  X.» 

WHEN  David  had  fortified  Jerusalem,  he  felt  strong 
enough  to  assume  the  offensive  against  the  surround- 
ing peoples.  The  Philistines  naturally  came  first ;  for  in  spite 
of  the  two  defeats  they  had  sustained  on  the  plain  of  the 
Rephaites,  their  warlike  spirit  was  by  no  means  broken  ;  and, 
nominally  at  least,  David's  people  were  still  tributary  to  them. 
So  the  confiict  with  the  Philistines  was  renewed,  and  raged  so 
fiercely  that  the  king  himself,  who  took  the  field  in  person, 
almost  lost  his  life.  A  warrior  of  terrific  strength  had  singled 
him  out,  and  would  certainly  have  made  an  end  of  him  had 
not  the  valiant  Ahishai,  Joab's  brother,  come  to  his  rescue 
and  slain  Uie  Philistine.  David's  warriors  were  so  much 
alarmed' b}'  the  danger  their  prince  had  incurred  that  they 
made  him  take  an  oath  never  more  to  go  to  battle  with  them 
in  person,  ^^lest  the  lamp  of  Israel  should  be  put  out."  It 
was  in  one  of  these  campaigns  that  Goliath  was  slain  by  Elha 

1  1  Chronicles  XTui.-xx. 
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nan  tke  Bethlehemite,  an  exploit  which  was  afterwards  attrib- 
uted to  DavidJ  Another  gigantic  Gittite  was  laid  low  by 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  David's  brother  Shimeah.*  At  last 
the  Philistines  were  so  completely  humbled  that  all  idea  of 
IsraeFs  paying  tribute  to  them  was  abandoned.* 

Then  David  tumed^his  weapons  eastward  and  attacked  the 
Moabites,  whom  he  made  tributary.  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  what  it  was  that  Impelled  him  to  attack  these  old 
friends  of  his  to  whose  king  he  was  under  such  great  obliga- 
tions,^ and  we  are  shocked  to  read  that  in  acooi^ance  with  a 
barbarous  custom  of  war  he  massacred  two-thirds  of  the  pris- 
oners, and  only  spared  one-third  alive.  The  Chronicler  does 
not  mention  tills  fact,  and  if  it  is  because  he  is  ashamed  to 
record  such  deeds  on  the  part  of  his  hero,  the  omission  does 
honor  to  his  heart. 

Next  came  the  Syrians,  whose  countr}'  lay  between  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  and  the  Euphrates.  David  was  anxious,  for  com- 
mercial reasons,  to  extend  his  dominion  to  the  banks  of  the 
great  river,  and  therefore  attacked  the  Syrian  princes  of  Zobah, 
Damascus,  and  Hamath,  who  were  at  variance  amongst  them- 
selves and  therefore  in  no  position  to  offer  a  suocessfbl  resist- 
ance. On  the  defeat  of  the  first  two  the  third  also  submitted. 
Thousands  of  captives  fell  into  David's  hands,  together  with 
a  number  of  war  chariots,  all  of  which  he  destroyed  except 
one  hundred.  Moreover,  he  seized  as  spoil  the  golden  coats 
of  mail  worn  by  the  bod3'-guard  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  2^bah, 
and  a  quantity  of  brass,  from  which  Solomon  afterwards  made 
a  number  of  utensils  for  the  temple,  and  amongst  them  the 
celebrated  vat  known  as  the  ''  brazen  sea."  David  appointed 
governors  over  the  districts  of  S^Tia ;  and  immediately  on  his 
return  defeated  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  Salt,  and  placed 
their  countiy  also  under  a  governor.  We  ma}'  note  in  passing 
that  the  fortieth  psalm  is  said  to  have  been  composed  on  this 
occasion.  After  this  victorj^  which  was  followed  by  a  fearfhl 
massacre,'^  David  erected  a  triumphal  column. 

Thus  all  the  neighbors  of  Israel  were  subdued,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ammonites,  whose  king,  Nahash,  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  David.  But  when  N^ash  died,  his  son 
Hanun  was  so  rash  as  to  insult  the  ambassadors  of  David, 
who  came  to  exi)ress  their  monarch's  sympathy  with  the 
young  king  on  the  death  of  his  father.    Upon  this,  war  broke 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  606.  s  2  Ssmnel  zzL  16-tt. 

s  After  an  amended  version  of  9  Samuel  viiL  1. 

«  See  vol  i.  pp.  614  f.  /  &  1  Kings  xl.  U,  16. 
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oat  at  once.  The  Syrian  princes  took  advantage  of  this 
turn  of  affairs  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Israel;  but  Joab 
routed  them  repeatedly,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  Am- 
monites to  their  fate.  All  the  strength  of  Israel  was  now 
turned  against  Ammon.  The  ark  was  fetched  to  the  seat 
of  war.*  Rabbah,  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  offered  a 
brave  resistance,  but  at  last  the  lower  citj'  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Joab.  Upon  this  the  general  ui^ed  Dand  to  come 
to  the  scene  of  action  in  person,  that  he  might  have  the 
honor  of  taking  the  city  himself.  All  resistance  was  soon 
overpowered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death  with 
barbarous  tortures. 

There  was  one  of  his  neighbors  with  whom  David  always 
kept  upon  good  terms,  and  Siat  was  the  king  of  T3Te.  The 
Israelite  tradition  calls  him  Hiram  ;  ^  but  since  Hiram  was  a 
contemporary  of  Solomon,  it  is  probable  that  David's  friend 
was  Hiram's  father,  Abibai.  The  inhabitants  of  the  power- 
ful city  of  Tyre,  like  those  of  other  Phoenician  cities,  lived 
by  commerce,  and  had  therefore  every  reason  to  desire  peace 
and  quiet,  especially  as  they  were  dependent  upon  their  neigh- 
bors for  their  supply  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
And,  again,  the  friendship  of  these  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing commercial  cities  was  of  great  value  to  the  Israelites, 
especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  districts,  who 
were  themselves  to  some  extent  engaged  in  maritime  com- 
merce, as  well  as  in  the  carrying-trade  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria  on  the  one  side,  and  Eg}*pt  and  Phoenicia  on  the 
other.  Thus  it  happened  that  Israel  and  the  Phoenician  cities 
nearly  always  stood  in  friendly  relations  to  each  other. 

When  David  had  subdued  almost  all  his  neighbors,  and 
thns  confirmed  his  power,  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Tyrian 
king,  by  which  the  latter  was  bound  to  supply  him  with  a 
great  quantity  of  the  cedar  wood  produced  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  la}'  within  the  territory  of  Tyre.  Besides  this  he  sent 
a  number  of  workmen  to  build  David  a  palace.  It  seems 
strange  that  foreign  carpenters  and  masons  had  to  be  called 
in  for  this  purpose.  Were  there  no  competent  workmen  in 
Israel?  we  ask.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  Israelites 
were  still  very  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Philistines  to  carry 
away  all  the  smiths  out  of  the  land,  as  they  did  just  before 
Saul  ascended  the  throne,  had  not  the  number  of  these  skilled 
artificers  been  very  small.    Then,  again,  the  Israelites  of  the 

1  3  Samuel  xi.  11.  ^  2  Samuel  v.  11. 
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old  sdiool,  the  followers  of  Samuel,  had  always  looked  with 
suspicion  upon  all  attempts  to  improve  the  arts  of  Kfc  and 
extend  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.^  Remember,  for 
instance,  how  the  legend  of  Cain  and  his  |)osterity  stamps 
as  unholy  the  invention  of  musical  instruments  and  the  s[rt 
of  foi^ng  iron  !  '^  This  special  legend  was  no  doubt  written 
at  a  later  period,  but  its  spirit  is  the  same  as  that  which  in- 
spired the  Nazarites  and  prophets  of  the  time  of  Saul.  These 
men  would  certainly  discourage  the  training  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, and  the  consc'quencc  was  that  when  David  determined 
to  build  a  trul}'  regal  palace  he  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of  foreign 
workmen. 

David  soon  dwelt  in  a  princely  residence,  in  which  he  held 
a  luxurious  court.  Even  at  Hebron  he  had  had  more  wives 
than  one,  but  now  he  added  considerably  to  their  number,  and 
indeed  established  a  regular  harem  on  a  rather  extensive  scale, 
in  which  several  of  SauFs  wives  and  concubines  were  placed.' 
Here,  in  his  palace.  King  David  sat  on  state  occasions  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  subjugated 
peoples,  his  temples  encircled  by  a  diadem,  while,  suspended 
over  his  head,  hung  the  great  crown,  heavy  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  which  he  had  seized  at  Kabbah,  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonites.^  Here  he  sat  in  judgment  over  such  of 
his  subjects  as  submitted  their  cause  to  his  decision,  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal.^  And  a  merry  life  was  led  in  the 
palace,  for  the  royal  table  was  prepared  from  day  to  day  for 
the  reception  of  countless  officers  and  guests,  whose  palates 
were  flattered  by  the  choicest  viands  and  their  ears  soothed  by 
strains  of  sweetest  music*  There  artiste  of  every  description 
were  sure  of  a  good  reception,  but  above  all  music  was  dili- 
gently cultivated,  the  king  himself  taking  the  lead  in  invent- 
ing new  kinds  of  music  and  improving  the  instruments.^ 
There  high  officials  gathered  round  the  royal  throne,'  amongst 
whom  were  Joab,  the  captain  of  the  host,  with  the  chief 
ministers  of  state,  Jehoshaphat  the  chancellor,  Adoram  the 
treasurer,  Seraiah  the  king's  private  secretary,  together  with 
others  of  his  special  advisers,  the  chief  priests  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  were  most  of  them 
also  priests,*  and  other  members  of  the  royal  house.    These 

1  Compare  p.  IS.  ^  See  vol.  i.  pp.  60  ff.  *  2  Samuel  xii.  8. 

4  8  Samuel  xii.  80.  <  2  Samuel  viii.  15.  •  2  Samuel  xix.  3ft. 

7  Amos  vi.  5.  *  2  Samuel  viii.  16-18,  xx.  23-26. 

*  After  an  amended  yereion  of  2  Samuel  viii.  18. 
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distingi!  ished  nobles  again  bad  in  many  cases  courts  of  tbeii 
own,  and  often  appeared  at  tbe  palace  witb  a  numerous  ret- 
inue. Joab,  for  instance,  had  ten  private  squires ;  ^  and  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  tbe  military  pomp  that  surrounded  the 
lialace  from  the  fact  that  whenever  the  crown  prince  appeared 
in  public  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body-guaixl  of  lift}'  warriors 
in  addition  to  all  his  other  followers.'^ 

Watch  was  kept  over  the  palace  by  the  dreaded  body-guard 
known  as  the  Krethi  and  Plethi,  under  the  command  of 
Benaiah.  It  is  doulitful  whether  this  designation  should  be 
translated  "  executioners  and  messengers,"  or  "  Cretans  and 
Philistines."  If  this  latter  translation  is  the  true  one,  it  shows 
that  David  surrounded  himself  with  a  guard  of  foreign  merce- 
naries. This  practice  lias  oHeu  been  adopted  in  ever}'  age, 
and  at  courts  that  have  had  nothing  elsi»  in  common  with  each 
other.  It  rests  ujwn  the  idea  that  a  band  of  strangers  who 
have  no  stake  in  the  various  inttu-ests  which  may  raise  the 
people  in  rebellion,  can  be  far  more  imjAlicitly  relied  on  to  de- 
fend the  monarch  u[)on  whom  they  are  entirely  dependent 
than  any  of  his  own  subjects  can.  At  the  court  of  David, 
then,  these  warlike  Philistines  filled  the  post  which  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  occupied  in  later  times  at  certain  European 
couii»,  such  as  that  of  France. 

The  royal  style  in  which  David  lived,  and  the  magnificence 
with  which  he  surrounded  his  throne,  were  but  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquired  and  the  power 
he  had  gained  by  his  successful  wars.  The  ma^ss  of  the 
people  were  doubtless  pleased  by  all  this  splendor,  and  took 
a  pride  in  the  majesty  of  the  crown  ;  for  it  is  natural  to  man, 
especially  at  a  low  stage  of  intellectual  and  moral  develop- 
ment, to  take  delight  in  every  glittering  show.  And,  besides, 
the  glory  of  the  king  might  be  regarded  in  more  respects  than 
one  as  the  gloiy  of  the  people ;  for  it  was  l)y  chastising  the 
foes  of  Israel  and  making  Israel  a  name  of  terror  all  aix>und 
that  David  had  risen  to  such  a  heigiit.  Again,  the  king's  pre- 
rogative was  unlimited  by  any  kind  of  law  or  constitutional 
restriction.  He  had  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  property  and 
the  persons  of  his  subjects ;  and  people  can  bear  to  be  ruled 
or  even  oppressed  if  it  so  happen  by  one  who  is  surrounded 
with  a  glow  of  splendor  better  than  by  one  who  is  as  simple 
as  his  fellows  in  his  life  and  surroundings.  No  doubt,  then, 
the  feeling  of  the  populace  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  an 
Israelite  proverb-maker,  who  said  in  after  times :  "  There  are 

1  9  Samuel  xviii.  15.  >  2  Samael  xv.  1 ;  1  Kings  i.  5. 
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three  things  that  step  out  well,  four  things  that  go  forth 
bravely:  A  lion,  the  strongest  of  beasts,  a  slim  grey-hound 
or  a  ram,  and  a  king  whom  none  can  withstand."  ^  From  the 
very  conception  of  royalty  in  ancient  times,  it  follows  that 
the  king's  person  was  regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and 
that  he  was  held  in  the  utmost  reverence.  "For  his  wrath 
was  a  messenger  of  death,  whom  none  but  the  wise  could  ap- 
pease ;  while  the  light  of  his  countenance  was  the  giver  of  life, 
and  his  favor  refreshed  as  a  rain-cloud."  ^  In  an  age  when 
every  Judicial  sentence  was  readily  accepted  as  an  utterance  of 
God,'  it  might  well  be  said  of  the  monarch,  "The  sentence 
of  God  is  on  the  lips  of  the  king ;  in  pronouncing  Justice  he 
, never  errs."  *  "  When  a  king  sits  down  on  the  scat  of  judg- 
ment he  scatters  all  e\il  abroad  with  his  ex-es."  *  "  Though 
the  glory  of  God  lie  in  concealing,  the  honor  of  the  king  is  in 
searching  out."  •  When  points  of  importance  were  at  stake, 
and  life  or  death,  peace  or  war,  hung  on  the  will  of  the  ruler, 
many  an  inquiring  glance  was  fixed  on  his  countenance. 
Which  way  would  the  scale  incline  ?  And  if  nothing  betrayed 
the  monarch's  thought,  his  subjects  would  whisper  one  to 
another,  *'  As  the  height  of  the  heaven  and  the  depth  of  the 
earth  are  immeasurable,  so  none  can  fathom  the  heart  of  the 
king."  *  "  Might  is  right "  was  a  principle  still  less  frequentl}- 
challenged  in  antiquity  than  in  our  own  da}-,  so  that  not  only 
prudence,  but  even  virtue  required  any  one  who  came  into 
contact  with  the  king,  to  observe  the  following  injunctions : 
"  Keep  the  king's  commandments,  if  onl}-  for  the  oath's  sake 
made  to  God.  Depart  not  trembling  firom  his  presence,  but 
neither  remain  before  him  if  the  business  is  not  sound :  for 
the  king  does  whatever  he  chooses,  since  his  word  is  mighty 
and  there  is  none  to  say  to  him  '  What  doest  thou  ? ' "  • 

It  was  not  only  prudence  that  urged  the  Israelite  to  bow 
down  before  his  king  in  reverence  for  an  established  and  for- 
midable power.  Religion,  too,  enforced  the  same  lesson. 
Or  rather  submission  to  the  prince  clothed  itself  in  religious 
forms.  As  the  anointed  of  Yahweh,  the  king  was  inviolable ; 
and  since  the  interests  of  a  people  and  of  that  people's  god 
were  so  nearly  identical  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  that  zeal 
for  the  one  was  necessaril}'  zeal  for  the  other,  it  followed  that 
Israel's  king,  who  waged  the  wars  of  Yahweh  and  executed 

1  Proverbs  jjcx.  29-31.  «  Proverbs  xvi.  14, 15. 

*  Exodus  TLviiu  15,  16;  Deateronomy  i.  17.    ^  Proverbs  xvi.  10. 

*  Proverbs  xx.  8.  6  Proverbs  xxv.  2. 

T  Proverbs  xxv.  3.  «  Ecclesiastes  viii.  2-4. 
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his  sentence  ui)on  evil-doers,  must  be  reverenced  as  his  repre< 
sentative.  '^  Thou  shalt  not  curse  God,  nor  revile  the  prince 
of  thy  people,'*  —  these  two  commandments  were  closel}''  con- 
ni'ct^  in  the  mind  of  the  Israelite.^  To  rebel  against  the 
ruler  was  to  attack  Yahweh  himself;  and  the  king's  enemies 
were  the  enemies  of  Yahweh.  This  feeling  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  the  following  poem,*  which  was  composed  by  a 
king  of  Israel,  or  at  least  in  the  name  of  one,  at  a  time  when 
the  monarchy  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory.  The  exact  date 
is  unknown,  and  is  of  no  consequence  fbr  our  purpose :  -  - 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage 

A'nd  the  peoples  devise  vain  plots  ? 
Why  do  the  kmgs  of  the  earth  rise  up 

And  the  princes  plot  against  Yahweh  and  hu  anointed  ? 
"  Let  U9  break  their  bands  asunder 

And  let  ns  shake  off  their  yoke  I  '* 
He  who  sits  in  the  heavens  shall  lau^h  them  to  scorn, 

The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 
Then  shall  he  speak  to  them  in  his  wrath 

And  thnnder  against  them  in  furj. 
**  I  have  anointed  my  kins  over  Zion, 

Over  my  sacred  mount  I  *' 

Let  me  speak  of  Tah web's  decree  I 

He  has  said  to  me  :  "  Thou  art  my  ton  1 
This  day  have  I  given  thee  birth  1 

Ask  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  a  heritage 
And  the  ends  of  the  eiuth  for  a  possession. 

Thou  shalt  pasture  them  with  an  iron  staff, 
And  dash  them  to  pieces  like  an  earthen  TesseL" 

Wherefore,  ye  kinesl  be  wise; 
Take  warning  ye  judges  of  earth! 

Serve  Yahweh  in  fear, 
And  tremble  as  ye  sing  his  praise  I 

Cleave  to  him  ^  that  he  grow  not  wroth : 
Should  his  anger  kindle  even  a  little  ye  will  perish  as  ye  go  on  yt>nr  way. 

Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  him. 

When  the  poet  sings :  "  This  da}^  have  I  given  thee  birth," 
he  means  by  "  to-day"  the  day  of  the  king's  accession,  upon 
which  he  became  the  son  of  Yahweh. 

It  is  true  we  have  no  direct  proof  that  "  son  of  God"  or 
"  son  of  Yahweh"  was  a  usual  title  of  honor  assumed  by  the 
king  of  Israel,  for  it  only  occurs  in  this  passage.  But  such  a 
title  would  be  exceedingly  natural,  for  the  Israelites  were  quite 
accustomed  to  express  a  confidential  relation  between  a  supe- 
rior and  an  inferior  under  the  image  of  a  father  and  a  son.^ 
How  natural  such  an  expression  would  be  to  an  Israelite  may 

1  Exodus  zxii.  28;  Proverbs  xxiv.  21 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  10, 18. 
s  Psalm  ii.  B  After  an  amended  version. 

4  Compare  Exodus  ir.  82 ;  Hos6a  xi.  1;  Judges  xvii.  10,  xviii.  19;  2  Kluat 
n.  19,  xi«.  14,  v.  18. 
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be  aeeu  from  the  following  promise  concerning  Solomon,  whidi 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Yahweh :  '^  I  wUl  be  a  father  to  him, 
and  he  shall  be  a  son  to  me ;  and  when  he  sins  I  will  chastise 
him  with  the  rod  of  a  man,  with  such  stripes  as  mortals  lay 
on  one  another."  *  Moreover,  it  was  customary  amongst  all 
ancient  peoples  to  call  their  princes  the  sons  of  some  deity  or 
other ;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  tliat  Israel  formed  an  excep- 
tion, especially  as  we  know  that  the  king  was  called  an  '^  angel 
of  God,*'  whose  judgment  was  always  true  and  whose  actions 
must  always  be  considered  good.' 

The  danger  was  only  too  great  that  a  man  who  was  raised 
to  such  a  height  should  get  an  exaggerated  idea  of  his  own 
importance.  Such  a  test  would  be  too  hard  for  almost  any 
one's  humility.  Who  could  retain  a  modest  estimate  of  him- 
self if  he  were  told  on  every  possible  occasiou  that  he  was  the 
representative  of  God,  that  his  '^heai-t  was  like  a  stream 
of  water  that  Yahweh  guided  whither  he  would?  " '  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  caprice  and  oppression  that  were  but 
too  common,  and  the  heavy  3'oke  which  many  a  king  laid  upon 
the  necks  of  his  subjects. 


Chaptkr  rv. 

QAD  AND  NATHAN  BEFORE  TAHWEH'S  ANOINTED. 
2  Bamubl  XXIV.,  XI..  XII.« 

THOUGH  the  king  was  bound  by  no  law,  yet  there  was 
a  force  in  the  land  which  he  could  not  long  defy  with 
impunity.  Public  opinion  made  itself  felt  with  a  strength 
proportioned  to  the  people's  love  of  freedom  and  consciousness 
of  power ;  and  when  it  was  supported  and  enforced  by  drcum- 
stances,  the  king  was  morally  compelled  to  listen  to  it.  We 
have  seen  already  how  a  three  years'  famine  compelled  David 
to  give  ear  to  the  demands  of  the  Gibeouites,  and  sacrifice 
seven  sons  of  Saul  to  their  vengeance.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  crossed  in  a  cherished  scheme  by  the  breaking  out  of 
a  plague. 
The  account  of  this  latter  circumstance  is  given  us  b} 

1  9  Samuel  vii.  14.  «  9  Suniiel  zlv.  17,  six.  97. 

•  Proverbs  zxi.  1.  *  1  Chronicles  zxi 
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writ^3r8  ^ho  adopted  without  reserve  the  superstitioufl  idea 
that  the  plagae  was  sent  by  Yahweh  as  a  punishment.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  have  imbedded  this  conception  in 
the  narrative,  but  it  has  not  materially  affected  their  account 
of  the  facts  themselves. 

Some  time  after  the  three  years'  famine  had  ended  in  the 
execution  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  David  determined  to  take  a 
census  of  his  people.  This  project  was  certainly  no  mere  idle 
whim  on  his  part.  It  must  have  had  some  definite  object, 
though  we  cannot  exactly  say  what.  It  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  system  of  taxation  and  compulsor}- 
service,  or  it  may  have  been  a  measure  preparatory  to  raising 
a  standing  arm}'.  But  whatever  his  object  might  be,  David 
wished  to  ascertain  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
in  every  tribe  of  Israel.  The  project,  however,  met  with  a 
vigorous  opposition  fh)m  the  courtiers  as  soon  as  it  was  com- 
municated to  them,  and  the  populace  also  regarded  it  with 
dislike.  The  prophets  were  certainly  against  it.  They  had 
already  seen  with  grief  that  Israel's  king  was  treading  more 
and  more  completely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  heathen  monarchs. 
He  lived  a  life  of  luxury,  dwelt  in  a  fortified  city,  kept  chariots 
of  war,  and  surrounded  himself  with  a  foreign  body-guard  in- 
stead of  trusting  entirely  to  the  favor  of  Yahweh,  and  striving 
to  retain  it  by  zeaV  for  his  glory.  And  this  census  was  such 
an  innovation !  What  did  it  matter  how  numerous  the  people 
might  be  ?  In  time  of  war  the  victor}'  depended  upon  Yahweh's 
help,  not  upon  the  strength  of  the  army ;  and  a  regular  system 
of  taxation  must  have  been  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
men  who  already  looked  upon  the  splendor  of  the  court  with 
displeasure.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  probably  little 
Influenced  by  these  religious  motives  in  their  opposition  to  the 
census,  but  they  looked  upon  it  with  that  vague  suspicion  that 
generally  sets  the  populace  against  any  novelty.  If  the  king's 
project  was  connected  with  a  system  of  taxation  and  compul- 
aory  services,  the  opposition  of  the  people  was  not  unnatural. 
A  king  who  held  such  a  court  as  David's  was  expensive  enough 
already !  But  enough  of  these  conjectures.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  public  opinion  declared  itself  strongly 
against  the  census.  Joab  was  ordered  b}'  the  king  to  carry 
out  the  measure  and  to  traverse  the  whole  country,  accom- 
panied by  certain  high  officials,  for  the  purpose.  On  this 
he  took  conrage  to  lay  his  objections  before  David.  **  May 
Yahweh  your  god,"  he  said,  '^  multiply  the  people  a  hundred* 
fold,  and  may  my  lord  the  king  live  to  see  it  I    But  I  would 
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not  have  yon  hold  this  census."  The  other  officers  expressed 
their  sympathy  with  Joab's  words ;  but  the  monarch  held  to 
his  determination,  made  light  of  their  fears,  and  repeated  his 
commands.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  after  this. 
The  king  ought  to  know  best !  So  Joab,  however  reluctantly, 
obeyed  his  orders. 

The  census  began  in  the  district  east  of  Jordan.  Joab  and 
his  retinue  took  up  their  position  near  Aroer,  in  a  plain  south 
of  the  city,  and  thither  they  summoned  all  the  men  of  military' 
age  in  the  district  and  took  down  their  numbers.  Then  they 
went  northward,  through  Gilead  and  Bashan  right  up  to  Dan, 
the  ancient  Lais.  Then  they  crossed  the  Jordan  and  went 
southwards  by  the  land  of  the  Phoenicians  till  they  came  at  last 
to  Beersheba.  Then  they  turned  north  again  through  Judah 
up  to  the  district  of  Jerusalem.  Benjamin  was  left  to  the  last. 
They  had  been  nearly  ten  months  taking  the  census,  and  had 
not  yet  finished  when  the  work  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
an  outbreak  of  the  plague.^  The  king's  officers  returned  in 
terror  to  their  master,  gave  him  the  results  they  had  obtained 
so  far,  and  told  him  why  they  had  not  brought  their  work  to  a 
conclusion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  census  itself  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  breaking  out  of  this  plague,  for 
whenever  people  are  crowded  together  in  one  place,  infectious 
diseases  are  very  apt  to  spread.  The  Israelites,  however,  did 
not  stop  to  think  of  this  or  any  other  natural  cause,  but  im- 
mediately saw  the  chastening  hand  of  Yahweh  in  the  plague 
that  afflicted  them. 

David,  then,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  this  fearful  scourge 
than  he  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Was  it  a  sign  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure? That  could  hardly  be !  And  yet  when  the  plague 
went  on  spreading,  and  multiplied  its  victims  daily,  he  no 
longer  dared  to  deny  all  connection  between  its  ravages  and 
the  census  he  had  held.  The  thought  grew  stronger  and 
stronger  in  his  heart:  '^I  have  sinned!  I  have  acted  very 
foolishly  1 "  He  read  the  same  conviction  on  the  faces  of  his 
courtiers ;  he  heard  how  the  people  murmured,  and  accused 
him  of  having  caused  the  plague  by  the  deed  that  had  made 
Yahweh  wroth ;  and  his  seer,  the  prophet  Gad,  did  not  shrink 
from  telling  him  in  so  many  words  that  his  sin  was  the  cause 
of  his  people's  suffering.  David  was  deeply  moved.  Hitherto 
Jerusalem  itself  had  escaped,  but  rumors  of  the  advance  of 
the  disease  grew  more  and  more  disturbing.  It  was  rapidly 
approaching.  Cases  had  already  appeared  on  the  other  aids 
.1  1  Chroiucles  zxtU.  Si. 
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ol  the  Mount  of  Olives.  David  was  altogether  humbled  at 
last.  He  threw  himself  down  in  deep  depression  by  the  ark 
of  Yahweh,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  gazing 
over  the  north-eastern  peak  of  Zion  towards  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  It  was  as  if  he  could  see  the  angel  of  death,  sent  by 
Yahweh,  with  naked  sword,  ready  to  smite  Jerusalem !  The 
thought  of  his  wretched  people's  suffering  was  more  than  he 
could  bear.  "  O  Yahweh,"  he  broke  out,  "it  is  only  I,  the 
shepherd,  who  have  sinned,  but  what  have  these  sheep  done  ? 
If  thou  wilt  punish  this  sin,  then  turn  upon  me  and  mine !  " 
Meanwhile  terror  reigned  supreme  throughout  Jerusalem. 
And  well  it  might !  The  raging  plague,  for  which  no  cure 
had  been  discovered,  which  might  depopulate  whole  cities  in 
a  few  short  houi:s,  was  drawing  near.  Kound  David  lay  the 
priests  stretched  upon  the  ground,  fasting  and  praying  before 
Yahweh's  face.  Could  no  means  be  found  to  appease  him 
and  to  turn  away  the  angel  of  destniction  from  the  royal  city  ? 
Amongst  those  who  surrounded  the  king  was  Gad,  his  seer. 
What  is  it  that  has  come  uix)n  this  man  so  suddenly?  The 
sound  of  the  sacred  horns  rings  through  the  air,  to  bring  to 
Yahweh's  memory  the  supplications  of  his  people,  when  lo ! 
the  hand  of  God  is  laid  upon  the  prophet :  **  I  see  him,"  he 
cries  aloud ;  "  I  see  the  destroying  angel !  — Yahweh  draws 
near ! —  Oh,  pity  us !  —  See  there !  he  stands  over  Araunah's 
threshing-floor.  —  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  —  Rise  up,  O  King, 
says  Yahweh ;  rise  up  and  go  to  meet  the  angel,  and  make 
a  sacrifice  to  Israel's  rock ;  let  Yahweh  smell  the  smoke  of  a 
meat  offering,  and  he  will  pity  us !  " 

Yahweh  had  spoken.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The 
monarch  rose  to  his  feet,  and  all  around  him  made  ready. 
The  procession  was  in  motion  almost  instantl}..  The  drums 
rumbled  and  the  trumpets  rang,  while  the  servants  of  the 
temple  advanced,  uttering  cries  of  woe  and  beating  their 
breasts,  with  their  heads  covered  with  ashes.  Then  followed 
the  priests  and  the  king.  David  had  put  aside  his  royal 
garments  and  was  clothed  with  a  simple  ephody  while  all  his 
courtiers  were  dressed  in  mourning  apparel.  "  O  Yahweh, 
pity ! "  And  thus  the  procession  passed  through  David's  city 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  and  up  the  western  slope 
of  the  little  hill  where  Araunah  the  Jebusite  had  his  abode. 
As  soon  as  Araunah  saw  the  procession  he  hastened  to  meet 
his  king,  bowed  down  to  earth  in  reverence  before  him,  and 
asked  the  reason  of  his  coming.  David  told  him  that  he  de- 
sired to  buy  his  threshing-floor  fVom  him  to  build  an  altar  to 
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Yahweh  on  it,  and  so  to  avert  the  plague.  On  this  Araunab 
placed  the  piece  of  ground  itself,  his  oxen,  his  threshing-flails, 
and  other  wooden  instruments  at  the  king's  service,  and  refhsed 
to  receive  payment  for  them.  If  Yahweh  would  graciously 
accept  the  offering  and  stay  the  plague,  he  would  gladly  give 
his  property  as  a  free  gift ;  but  David  would  not  accept  the 
offer.  He  insisted  on  paying  the  full  price  of  all  he  needed, 
for  he  would  not  make  a  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  that  had  cost 
him  nothing.  So  fifty  shekels  of  silver  were  weighed  out  for 
Araunah ;  and  David  built  an  altar  on  the  threshing-floor,  and 
made  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Yahweh  on  it.  When  all  was  over, 
the  royal  procession  returned  again  to  the  palace  with  a  little 
gleam  of  hope.  And  their  hope  soon  deepened  to  a  certainty, 
for  Jerusalem  escaped  altogether,  and  before  long  the  violence 
of  the  plague  was  exhausted.  The  sacrifice  had  accomplished 
its  purpose,  Yahweh  was  appeased,  and  David's  sin  washed 
out. 

The  place  where  tliis  sacrifice  was  made  was  afterwards 
the  mount  of  the  Temple.  This  is  evident  from  certain  words 
which  tlie  writer  of  the  book  of  Samuel  added  when  he  men- 
tioned the  altar.  They  have  fallen  out  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
but  ar&>  preser>'ed  in  the  Greek  translation,  and  run  as  fol- 
lows: ^^  Solomon  afterwards  enlai^ed  this  altar,  for  at  first 
it  was  but  small."  The  writer  of  Chronicles  who  tries,  as  we 
have  se('n,'  to  give  David  as  much  of  the  credit  of  building 
tlie  temple  as  possible,  declares  that  he  fixed  upon  this  place 
as  the  site  of  the  future  temple,^  and  explains  the  name  of 
the  hill  Moriah,  or  '*  appearance  of  Yahweh,"  ftx)m  the  '*  ap- 
l)earance  "  vouchsafed  to  David  there.'  The  important  part 
afterwards  played  in  the  religious  life  of  Israel  b}'  the  spot 
upon  which  David  built  this  altar  gave  a  special  intei*est  to  the 
story  of  the  census  and  its  consequences.  The  writer  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  accepted  without  hesitation  the  superstitious 
belief  that  this  plague  was  sent  to  punish  David's  sin,  and  of 
course  his  conception  of  the  events  is  strongly  colored  by  this 
idea.  He  gives  his  explanations  of  the  facts  as  though  they 
were  the  facts  themselves :  tells  us  that  Yahweh  was  wroth 
with  Israel,  and  therefore  stirred  up  David  to  take  a  census ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  ordered  the  destroying  angel,  who 
stood  by  the  threshing-fioor  of  Araunah,  to  ^aw  back  the 
hand  that  grasped  the  sword  of  death.  Nay,  he  goes  still 
ftirther  and  tells  us  that  Gad,  the  seer,  had  given  David  the 

^  See  p.  11.  s  1  Chronicles  xxii.  1. 
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choice  beforehand  of  the  disaster  by  which  his  sin  shbnld  be 
punished  —  a  three  years'  famine,  a  three  months'  defeat  be- 
fore the  enemy,  or  a  three  days'  plague.  David,  he  tells  us, 
exclaimed,  "I  am  deeply  troubled,  but  let  us  fall  into  the 
hand  of  Yahweh,  who  is  very  pitiful,  rather  than  into 
the  hand  of  men ! "  So  he  chose  the  plague,  which  men 
could  neither  aggravate  nor  lighten,  rather  than  famine  or 
the  violence  of  the  foe,  for  the}'  would  both  have  made  him 
dependent  upon  men. 

The  Chronicler  gives  a  somewhat  different  coloring  to  the 
narrative.  In  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  his  day,  he 
makes  Satan  instead  of  Yahweh  urge  David  to  take  the  census ; 
and  in  describing  the  appearance  of  the  destroying  angel  he 
seems  to  have  thought  of  a  being  visible  to  the  human  ej-e, 
for  he  says  that  Araunah  and  his  sons  saw  him  and  went  and 
hid  themselves  in  terror.  He  further  informs  us  that  fire  ft'om 
heaven  burned  David's  sacrifice ;  and  finally  he  very  character- 
istically tries  to  excuse  the  king  for  not  making  his  sacrifice  at 
Gibeon,  where  he  believes  the  tabernacle  to  have  stood.  He 
explains  this  departure  from  the  Law  as  being  due  to  David's 
dread  of  the  angel,  which  was  so  gi*eat  as  to  allow  him  no 
time  to  go  to  Gibeon.  He  forgets  that  he  himself  has  already 
told  us  that  David  went  to  this  threshing-floor  of  Araunah 
with  the  deliberate  intention  of  sacrificing  there. 

The  impression  made  by  the  breaking  out  of  this  plague 
during  David's  census  was  very  deep,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
the  repetition  of  a  similar  measure  on  several  later  occasions. 
The  writer  of  the  ''  Book  of  Origins,"  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Moses  himself  held  a  census,  but  he  tells  us  that  on  that 
occasion  every  Israelite  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  shekel  to 
Yahweh  *^  as  a  propitiation,  to  prevent  the  census  bringing  a 
plague  after  it."  * 

This  peculiar  way  of  looking  at  things  perverted  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  oid  historians  throughout,  and  gives  us  some 
idea  how  deeply  superstition  was  rooted  in  titie  Israelite's 
character.  The  whole  series  of  events  moreover  teaches  us 
how  the  king's  power  was  in  many  cases  checked.  His  own 
religious  convictions,  backed  by  public  opinion  and  enforced 
by  external  events,  sometimes  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
carry  out  his  will. 

It  was  well  for  the  people  that  public  opinion  could  make 
itself  so  strongly  felt.     In  this  special  instance,  so  far  from 
1  Exodus  xzx.  la,  la,  16. 
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lierfecUy  agreeing  with  its  demands,  we  cannot  but  regard 
them  as  highly  superstitious ;  but  that  need  not  prevent  our 
thinking  it  a  blessing  for  king  and  people  alike  that  the  will 
of  the  nation  had  such  power.  Where  slavish  submission 
has  possession  of  the  people's  hearts,  all  their  spirit  is  soon 
quenched,  and  the  king  himself  is  reverenced  as  a  god  until 
at  last  his  tyranny  knows  no  bounds.  It  was  well  for  Israel, 
then,  that  there  were  men  like  Gad,  "the  king's  seer,"  who 
dared  to  tell  their  monarch  the  truth. 

The  part  here  pla3'ed  by  Gad  was  on  another  occasion  taken 
by  Nathan,  as  the  following  narrative  will  show :  — 

In  the  course  of  the  war  with  the  Ammonites,  while  Joab 
was  besieging  their  capital,  David,  who  remained  at  home, 
had  committed  adultery  with  Bathshcba  (properly  Bathshua') 
the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  one  of  his  officers.  To  conceal 
the  consequences  of  his  sin  David  sent  for  Uriah  from  the 
camp  in  order  that  he  might  visit  his  home,  and  that  the  child 
to  which  Bathsheba  would  give  birth  might  pass  for  the  lawful 
fruit  of  her  marriage.  But  Uriah  was  a  warrior  at  heart,  and 
would  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  his  home  while  bis  fellow 
soldiers  were  exposed  to  all  the  privations  of  the  field.  He 
chose  rather  to  spend  the  night  in  the  porch  of  the  palace, 
although  the  king  had  sent  some  dishes  from  the  royal  table 
for  his  evening's  enteitainment  at  home.  On  the  second  day 
he  did  the  same,  though  David  had  asked  him  to  his  own 
table  and  had  made  him  drunk.  David  saw  that  his  plan  had 
failed,  and  began  to  fear  the  vengeance  of  his  subject  should 
his  shameful  abuse  of  his  absence  come  to  light ;  so  he  treach- 
erously ordered  Joab  to  put  Uriah  in  command  at  some  post 
of  danger,  and,  when  the  Ammonites  made  a  sail}',  to  desert 
him  and  leave  him  to  perish  at  their  hands.  Joab  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  Uriah,  with  certain  of  his  followers,  perished.  A 
messenger  was  at  once  despatched  to  take  the  news  of  this  re- 
verse to  David.  He  told  him  that  in  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
when  the  Ammonites  had  made  a  sally,  Joab's  men  had  pur- 
sued them  too  far  and  had  come  close  under  the-  wall  within 
range  of  the  enem3''s  archers,  under  whose  arrows  many  of 
them  had  fallen.  David  sprang  to  his  feet  in  indignation, 
'*  What  madness,"  he  cried,  ''  to  advance  so  near!  The  dis- 
aster was  sure  to  follow  such  a  blunder.  Had  Joab  forgotten 
the  fate  of  Abimeleoh  ?  How  he  died  by  the  hand  of  a  woman 
who  cast  a  stone  upon  his  head  as  he  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall?  Why  did  he  go  so  near?  "  Upon  this  the  meaaenger, 
1 1  Chroniclei  iii.  6. 
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following  Joab's  orders,  simply  added,  as  if  filling  up  tbe 
mea&iire  of  his  evil  tidings,  ^^  And  Uriah  fell  amongst  them." 
Da^^d's  anger  was  quenched  in  a  moment.  He  saw  that  Joab 
had  deliberately  forced  the  van  of  his  army,  with  Uriah  at 
its  head,  too  far ;  and  he  said  in  a  tone  of  quiet  encourage- 
ment, ^^  Tell  Joab  not  to  take  this  accident  too  much  to  heart, 
for  such  is  the  fortune  of  war.  One  side  sufi'ers  a  reverse  to- 
day and  the  other  to-morrow.  Let  him  do  his  best  to  make  a 
breach ;  and  then  storm  the  city." 

When  the  time  of  mourning  was  over  Uriah's  widow  was 
taken  into  David's  harem,  where  she  gave  birth  in  course  of 
time  to  a  son. 

There  were  but  few  who  knew  with  certainty  what  had 
taken  place,  and  these  few  might  be  trusted  not  to  betray 
their  master.  But  before  long  the  truth  began  to  be  guessed, 
and  an  evil  smile  would  play  upon  the  lips  oif  those  who  were 
ill-disposed  to  David  as  they  whispered  to  one  another  about 
the  probable  connection  of  this  with  that.  Amongst  the 
Canaanites,  the  partisans  of  Saul  and  the  enemies  of 
Yahweh — a  term  under  which  the  prophets  included  all 
opponents  of  Yahweh's  anointed  —  there  were  some  who  took 
a  wicked  delight  in  the  shameful  deed.  David  an  adulterer 
and  a  murderer !  So  this  was  the  chosen  servant  of  the  god 
who  made  so  much  of  moral  purity !  The  zealots  of  Yahweh 
were  all  the  more  deeply  saddened.  Every  one  who  took  an 
earnest  view  of  life  was  full  of  indignation.  And  David? 
Had  he  no  pangs  of  conscience  ? 

If  his  royal  life  had  already  so  far  corrupted  him  that  he 
imagined  such  a  sin  could  be  committed  with  impunit}^  it 
was  well  for  him  that  a  Nathan  stood  at  his  side  to  shake 
him  from  his  moral  torpor.  This  bold  prophet  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  Yahweh  to  bring  home  the  monarch's  sin  to 
him ;  and,  with  a  fine  perception  of  the  nature  of  his  task,  he 
strove  to  touch  his  heart.  He  came  into  the  royal  presence, 
as  if  on  quite  other  business,  and  said:  ''A  shameful  deed 
has  been  done,  O  King!  and  I  come  to  ask  your  help  in 
punishing  the  offender.  Listen  to  the  tale :  There  were  two 
men  dwelling  in  one  city,  one  of  whom  was  rich  and  the 
other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  very  great  flocks  and  herds ; 
but  the  poor  man  had  only  one  little  lamb  that  he  had  bought ; 
and  he  loved  it  tenderly.  He  nourished  it  with  gentle  care, 
and  it  grew  up  with  him  and  with  his  children.  It  ate  of  his 
food ;  it  drank  out  of  his  cup  ;  it  slept  in  his  bosom,  and  was 
like  a  daughter  to  him.     Now  it  happened  that  the  rich  man 

2» 
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had  a  guest  to  entertain ;  and  instead  of  taking  one  of  his 
own  sheep  or  oxen,  and  preparing  it  to  set  before  the 
traveller,  he  took  away  the  poor  man's  little  lamb,  and 
ordered  that  it  should  be  dressed  for  his  table."  Hardly 
had  the  prophet  ceased  when  David,  boiling  with  indigna- 
tion, cried,  ''  As  sure  as  Yahweh  lives  the  man  desencs 
to  die  !  He  shall  render  back  four-fold  what  he  has  stolen  ; 
for  he  was  cruel  and  had  no  pity ! "  There  stood  the 
king  before  the  seer,  glowing  with  anger  at  the  supposed 
offence ;  but  Nathan,  turning  full  upon  him,  cried  with  pas- 
sionate earnestness  :  ^^  Thou  art  the  man  !  It  was  of  .you  I 
spoke  as  the  rich  man  that  robbed  his  humble  neighbor.  I 
have  anointed  3'ou  king  of  Israel,  says  Yahweh,  and  delivered 
yon  from  the  hand  of  Saul.  Your  wives  are  many  even  now, 
and  if  3'ou  wanted  more  you  might  have  had  your  choice 
amongst  the  maids  of  Israel.^  And  if  all  this  had  not  suf- 
ficed I  would  have  added  more  besides.  Why  have  you 
scattered  Yahweh*s  commandments  to  the  winds?  You 
have  murdered  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  taken  his  wife  to 
yourself!  It  was  your  doing  that  Uriah  fell  by  the  sword 
of  Ammon,  and  of  a  truth  3'our  house  shall  ever  be  a  pi*ey 
to  ti-onble  and  dissension  for  this  cause!  Another  shall 
seize  your  wives.  You  did  your  deed  of  shame  in  secret, 
but  Yahweh  shall  chastise  3'ou  openly ! "  The  prophet's 
voice  was  firm,  and  indignation  flashed  from  his  eye;  but 
David's  cheek  was  pale  and  his  heart  oppressed.  He  steppe<l 
back,  half  doubting  whether  to  launch  his  wrath  against 
the  audacious  prophet  or  to  bow  down  his  head  in  shame 
for  the  sin  he  had  committed.  The  prophet  awaited  in 
suspense  the  answer  of  his  monarch.  At  last  David's  bettA^r 
nature  gained  the  mastery.  He  felt  his  own  baseness  and 
humbly  confessed  his  guilt.  ^^I  have  sinned  against  Yah- 
weh," he  said ;  and  the  prophet,  softened  b}'  his  confession 
of  his  crime,  rf.plied,  "Then  Yahweh  will  so  far  forgive 
3'our  sin  as  not  to  destroy  you  for  it.  But  inasmuch  as  3-ou 
have  given  his  enemies  so  great  occasion  to  blaspheme,  3'Our 
new-born  child  shall  doubtless  perish."  With  these  words 
Nathan  left  the  ro3'al  presence. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  little  child  grew  dangerously 
ill,  and  David  could  not  but  perceive  the  avenging  hand  of 
Yahweh  in  his  sickness.  And  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
that  he  must  really  lose  his  child,  so  he  strove  to  move  hia 
god  by  prayer.     All  night  long  he  sat  upon  the  ground  in 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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his  inner  chamber,  fasting ;  and  his  attendants  strove  in  vain 
to  persuade  him  to  rise  up  and  eat.  The  sickness  of  the 
child  lasted  for  seven  days,  and  then  it  died.  But  the 
courtiers  dare  not  tell  their  master  that  the  end  had  come, 
for  they  said,  ''When  the  child  was  yet  alive  his  grief  was 
past  control.  What  then  will  it  be  when  he  heai*s  that  it  is 
dead?"  But  David  saw  that  they  were  whispering  to  one 
another,  and  asked,  *'  What  is  it,  then?  Is  the  child  dead?" 
Then,  though  they  hardly  dared  to  say  the  word,  they  were 
obliged  to  answer  ''Yes!"  No  sooner  had  David  heard 
their  news  than  he  rose  from  the  ground  at  once  and,  to  theii* 
utter  amazement,  washed  and  anointed  himself,  put  on  fresh 
clothes,  went  to  the  house  of  Yahweh  to  worship,  and  then 
had  a  meal  prepared  for  him  in  his  own  palace.  His  friends 
were  so  mucL  surprised  by  this  unusual  behavior  that  they 
could  not  conceal  their  wonder  from  the  king  himself.  He 
read  their  thoughts,  and,  indeed,  in  answer  to  his  questions, 
they  told  him  plainly  that  they  could  not  understand  why 
he  had  mourned  and  fasted  while  the  child  was  living,  but 
had  taken  comfort  and  been  ready  to  eat  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  it  was  dead.  But  David  told  them  what  it 
meant.  "  When  the  child  was  yet  alive,"  he  said,  "  I  fasted 
and  prayed,  for  I  thought,  It  may  be  that  Yahweh  will  have 
pity  on  me  and  wiU  spare  my  child !  But  now  that  lie  is 
dead  wherefore  should  I  fast?  Can  it  bring  him  back  to 
me?  I  shall  go  to  him,  in  the  world  below,  but  he  will  not 
come  back  to  me." 

After  a  time  Bathsheba  gave  birth  to  another  son.  This 
was  the  celebrated  Solomon,  "  whom  Yahweh  loved."  When 
the  child  grew  up  David  committed  his  education  to  Nathan 
the  prophet,  and  at  the  command  of  Yahweh  named  him 
Jedidiah,  that  is,  "  loved  of  Yahweh."  ^ 

The  touching  account  of  David's  conduct  during  the  sick- 
ness and  at  the  death  of  his  child  awakes  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy, in  spite  of  the  superstitious  character  of  the  beliefs 
whidli  it  implies  throughout.  David  supposed  that  his  child's 
sickness  was  expressly  sent  by  Yahweh  as  a  punishment  for 
his  sin,  and  that  by  prayer  and  fasting  he  might  propitiate 
the  offended  deity  and  turn  him  from  his  purpose ;  and  his 
words  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  child  —  "  Why  should  I 
fast  any  more?  It  no  longer  avails  me  an}^thing"  —  show 
that  he  held  his  beliefs  with  a  naive  simplicity  and  directness 
which  not  only  startle  us  now,  but  were  regarded  with  wonder 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
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even  by  his  own  contemporaries.  We  should  observe,  how- 
ever, that  David  went  immediately  to  Yahweh*s  house  to 
pray,  and  only  gave  up  the  special  form  of  adoration  the 
specific  purpose  of  which  was  no  longer  attainable.  When 
we  remember  that  in  David's  time  a  father's  sin  was  as  dis- 
tinctly recognized  as  the  cause  of  a  child's  disease  as  bad 
drainage,  for  instance,  is  in  our  own,  and  that  pra3'er  and 
fasting  were  as  normal  a  means  of  cure  as  the  physician's  art, 
we  may  translate  the  meaning  of  David's  conduct  thus ;  We 
must  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  preserve  those  who  are 
committed  to  our  care  fix)m  disease  and  death,  but  if  our  ef- 
forts are  unavailing  we  must  acquiesce  in  God's  will  and  must 
still  worehip  him.  Observe  also  that  a  pnnce  who  had  a  host 
of  ^ives  and  a  con-esponding  number  of  children  was  not 
likely,  as  a  rule,  to  take  it  ver}'  much  to  heart  if  any  of  the 
latter  died.  All  the  ties  of  natural  affection  are  loosened  b}^ 
pol3'garay.  So  David's  seven  da^s'  fast  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  upon  whom  he  believed  his  own  guilt  to  have  brought 
disease  is  a  proof  of  a  tender  conscience  and  a  gentle  heait. 
The  writer  of  the  stor}'  himself  believed  that  the  avenging 
hand  of  Yahweh  might  be  seen  in  the  death  of  Bathsheba's 
first-born  child ;  and  this  leads  us  to  suspect  that  Nathan's 
prophetic  announcement  of  the  event  is  a  later  addition.  It 
is  not  likel}'  that  the  prophet  did  more  than  add  a  general 
threat  of  punishment  to  his  denunciation  of  David's  sin; 
unless  indeed  the  child  was  sick  already  when  he  came  into 
the  ro3'al  presence.  In  this  case  he  may  easily  have  taught 
the  king  to  see  the  avenging  hand  of  Yahweh  in  the  infant's 
sickness. 

Happ3'  the  prince  whom  absolute  power  has  not  yet  cor- 
rupted utterly,  whose  conscience,  even  if  it  sleep,  can  yet  be 
roused  again  !  But  this  implies  a  i^cople  that  is  not  altogether 
sei-vile,  that  does  not  applaud  everything  the  prince  may  do, 
or  regard  him  absolutely  as  the  representative  of  the  deity, 
whom  no  man  ma}'  resist.  Happ}'  the  prince  who  has  at  least 
some  subjects  such  as  Gad  and  Nathan  !  His  i)Ower  niay  be 
limited  b}'  no  written  law,  but  for  his  own  and  his  |)eople's 
good  it  is  more  or  less  completel}'  laid  under  moral  restraints. 

All  honor  to  the  men  in  whom  their  monarch's  sins  stin-ed 
such  indignant  grief  that  they  felt  compelled  to  la}^  his  tres- 
passes before  him  !  All  honor  to  the  men  who  dared  to  stand 
up  and  reprove  the  anointed  of  Yahweh !  Such  heroes  are 
the  salt  of  their  land. 
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Chapter  V. 

INTRIGUES  AT  COURT  AND  CIVIL  DISSENSIONS. 

2  Saxubl  XIII.-XX. 

WE  may  tvoU  believe  that  the  life  led  at  an  Eastern 
conrt  gave  occasion  to  even'  kind  of  immorality  and 
resultant  misery.  The  troops  of  women  who  lived  there  in 
luxuiy  and  idleness  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  devise 
new  means  of  currj'ing  favor  with  their  rojal  spouse  for  their 
own  advantage  or  that  of  their  children.  All  the  concubines 
were  proud  on  the  one  hand  of  the  distinction  of  living  in  the 
roj'al  harem,  and  jealous  on  the  other  hand  of  the  queens  ;  so 
they  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  adorning  their  persons  and 
be^ngthe  favor  and  assistance  of  the  keepers  of  the  harem. 
These  keepers,  again,  who  spent  their  whole  lives  amid  scenes 
of  pampered  indulgence,  were  generally  perfect  slaves  to  their 
appetites,  were  quarrelsome  and  mean-spirited,  and  cringed 
before  their  royal  master.  And  the  princes  of  the  blood  held 
their  own  courts  and  harems  in  imitation  of  the  king,  and, 
having  nothing  better  to  do,  quarrelled  over  questions  of  pre- 
cedence and  dignity,  and  \\ed  with  each  other  in  display; 
while  all  the  courtiers,  members  of  the  royal  house,  officers 
of  state,  royal  guests,  and  others,  spent  their  whole  time  in 
hunting  and  in  feasting.  The  royal  feasts  generally  ended  in 
a  drinking  bout,  at  which  most  of  the  guests  were  intoxicated  ;  * 
and  as  long  as  the  princes  did  not  begin  their  carouse  in  the 
morning,''  no  one  saw  much  harm  in  it. .  Again,  what  a  de- 
grading influence  must  have  been  exercised  upon  the  life  of 
the  courtiei-s  by  the  constant  dread  of  a  king  upon  whose 
caprice  they  were  all  absolutely  dependent !  Taking  every- 
thing together  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  for  any  man  to  live  a  noble  life  amid  such  sun-ound- 
ings.  The  frequency  of  wars  had,  under  these  circumstances, 
at  least  one  advantage ;  for  although  a  soldier's  Ufe  is  not  in 
itself  particularly  well  calculated  to  bring  out  what  is  good 
and  lovable  in  men,  yet  it  could  not  fail  to  do  more  good  than 
haim,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  frequenters  of  sucb 

1  After  an  amended  version  of  Genesis  xliii.  34 ;  see  also  2  Samuel  xi  18. 
s  EoclMiastes  x.  16. 
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a  court  as  we  have  described.  The  following  story  will  show 
us  that  all  these  eviiS  were  as  oonspicuons  in  David's  court  as 
in  others  r  — 

Amnon,  the  eldest  prince  of  the  blood,  was  consumed  by 
a  passion  for  the  beauteous  Tamar,  the  fhll  sister  of  his  half- 
brotlier  Absalom ;  but  she  was  inaccessible  to  him  since  she 
lived  in  the  well-guarded  palace  of  the  women,  in  which  it 
was  hardly  possible  for  any  man  except  the  king  to  set  his 
foot.  But,  unhappily  for  all  concerned,  Amnon  had  a  fHend 
of  the  name  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  one  of  David's  brothers, 
and  a  very  cunning  man.  He  advised  him  to  pretend  that  he 
was  ill,  and  ask  his  father  whether  Tamar  might  come  to  pre- 
pare some  food  for  him.  In  this  way  he  would  get  her  into 
his  power.  The  plot  succeeded  only  too  well ;  but  Amnon's 
passions  were  as  fickle  as  they  were  violent,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  accomplished  bis  wicked  purpose  than  his  love  was 
turned  to  hatred,  and  he  doubled  the  wrong  that  he  had  done 
to  Tamar  b}'  refusing  to  marry  when  he  had  dishonored  her. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  took  refuge  with  her  brother 
Absalom,  who  offered  a  few  careless  words  of  comfort,  and 
let  neither  her  nor  any  one  else  see  what  was  going  on  within 
him ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  thoughts  were  set  upon  a  fierce 
revenge.  David  was  ver}*  angry  when  he  heard  of  what  had 
happened,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  punish  Amnon,  his  eldest  son, 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond .  80  Absalom  felt  all  the  more  keenly 
that  the  right  and  duty  of  taking  vengeance  fell  to.  him. 

For  two  whole  years  he  kept  his  anger  secret.  Then  he 
saw  that  his  thne  was  come.  The  whole  affair  was  now 
almost  forgotten,  for  princes  are  seldom  reminded  of  their 
sins  at  court.  Amnon  was  therefore  all  the  more  likely  to 
fall  into  the  snare  that  his  brother  was  laying  for  him.  It 
was  the  time  of  sheep-sheaiing,  and  Absalom  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  gi-eat  feast,  to  which  he  asked  his  father. 
David  declined,  for  fear  of  putting  his  son  to  too  much  ex- 
pense. Absalom  then  asked  whether  Amnon  might  not  come 
to  his  feast,  that  the  occasion  might  at  least  be  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  heir-apparent,  if  the  king  himself  could  not 
come.  David,  who  may  have  had  his  own  suspicions,  i^efhsed 
even  this  at  first,  but  finally  gave  his  consent.  So  Amnon 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  brotlier  he  had  wronged.  Suspecting 
no  evil  he  came,  with  a  small  retinue,  to  Absalom's  country- 
place  at  Baal-Hazor,  in  the  noith-west  of  Judah.  llie  sacri- 
fices were  offered  and  the  merrymakirg  began ;  but  at  the  close 
of  the  feast,  when  Amnon  was  more  or  less  intoxicated,  and 
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his  attendints  had  feasted  too  well  to  be  able  to  defend  him, 
the  servants  of  Absalom  set  upon  him  and  slew  him.  Absalom 
himself  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  the  other  princes  fled 
in  terror  and  confusion  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  whether 
they  too  were  to  be  attacked  or  no. 

Rumor  had  already  reported  the  event,  with  as  much  exag- 
geration as  usual,  at  the  palace.  ^'  Absalom  has  murdered 
all  the  king's  sons,"  it  was  said.  The  read}'  credence  which 
this  story  gained,  though  entirety  unconfirmed,  proves  the 
frequency  of  such  deeds  of  ^^olence  and  death  in  those  days  ; 
and  people  whose  intellectual  nature  is  not  highly  developed, 
ind  who  act  on  the  impulse  of  their  passions  and  emotions 
ratlier  than  the  dictates  of  Calm  reflection,  are  always  apt  to 
be  completely  carried  awa}'  b}' good  or  bad  tidings.  '*All 
the  king's  sons  are  murdered,  not  one  has  escaped  !  "  was  the 
cry  raised  b}-  David's  attendants ;  and,  though  nobody  really 
knew  anj'thing  about  it,  the  report  was  generally  believed. 
David,  himself,  the  very  picture  of  misery,  sat  upon  the 
ground  with  his  garments  rent,  utterly  confounded  and  broken 
down.  Uis  courtiers  surrounded  him,  rending  their  garments 
and  uttering  cries  of  woe.  There  was  but  one  man  present 
who  kept  his  head  and  guessed  the  truth.  It  was  Amnon's 
friend,  the  wily  Jonadab.  He  knew  enough  of  hiunan  nature 
to  feel  certain  that  Absalom  had  never  forgiven  his  brother  for 
his  treatment  of  Tamar,  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  he 
had  now  taken  his  revenge.  "  Lament  not  for  all  your  sons, 
O  King,"  he  cried,  "  for  surely  it  is  Amnon  alone  who  has 
perished.  From  the  day  on  which  he  dishonored  Tamar  we 
might  have  known  that  Absalom  would  plot  against  his  Hfe. 
You  need  not  be  so  ready  to  believe  that  all  the  princes  are 
slain,  for  3*ou  will  see  that  it  is  only  Amnon."  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  his  conjecture  was  well  founded.  The  sentinel 
on  the  watch-tower  announced  the  approach  of  a  gi-eat  com- 
pany from  the  west.  ''  See  now  !  "  said  Jonadab,  "  they  are 
the  king's  sons  !  "  Before  long  the  fact  was  placed  above  all 
doubt.  The  princes  rushed  in,  like  fugitives,  and  confirmed 
the  terrible  report  as  far  as  Amnon  was  concerned,  but  no 
ftirther.  Upon  this  the  king  and  all  his  courtiers  burst  into 
a  loud  cry  of  lamentation  over  the  death  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne. 

Meanwhile  Absalom  had  fled  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Geshur,  for  his  mother,  Maachah,  was  the  daughter  of  thf: 
late  king  of  this  district.*     He  was  well  received,  and  remained 

^  '2  Samue'  iii.  3. 
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tliree  years  in  the  country.  At  first  his  father  demanded  his 
surrender,  and  he  was  in  some  danger ;  but  it  seems  that  the 
king  of  the  Geshurites,  though  he  had  been  subdued  by  David, 
was  still  sufficiently  independent  to  protect  the  fugitive.  And 
when  the  time  of  mourning  for  Amnon's  death  was  over  Da- 
vid's anger  gradually  abated,  until  at  last  he  even  longed  to 
see  Absalom  again.  We  might  well  suppose  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  prince's  banishment  would  come  to  an  end ; 
for  if  his  royal  father  desired  his  return,  what  was  to  prevent 
his  exchanging  the  court  of  Geshur  for  that  of  Jerusalem  ? 
But  there  was  one  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  —  the  will 
of  Yahweh,  maintained  by  the  prophets  and  reverenced  by 
the  people.  "  Whoso  sheds  the  blood  of  man,  his  blood  must 
be  shed.  The  blood-redeemer  must  slaj-  him,  lest  Yahweh  be 
not  appeased  and  a  curse  come  upon  the  land."  This  terrible 
commandment  made  Absalom's  return  impossible  ;  for  even  a 
king,  impelled  b\'  his  love  for  his  own  son,  dare  not  so  utterly 
def}'  pubUc  opinion  as  to  fling  to  the  winds  a  commandment 
considered  sacred  bj'  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the  religious 
revival  of  Samuel's  time  had  already  lost  much  of  its  strength, 
but  its  effects  were  stiU  too  powerfully  felt  to  be  ignored  with 
safety. 

But  there  was  one  man  at  court  who  read  the  king's  real 
wishes  in  his  face,  and  strove  to  devise  some  means  of  induc- 
ing him  to  give  them  effect.  It  was  David's  faithful  general 
Joab.  To  compass  his  object  he  sent  to  Tekoa,  a  place  in 
the  desert  of  Judah,  for  a  certain  woman  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  sagacit}-.  The  two  took  counsel  together ;  and 
then  the  woman  went  as  a  suppliant,  clothed  in  mourning 
garments,  before  the  king,  and  threw  herself  down  in  rever- 
ence at  his  feet.  David  asked  her  what  her  petition  was,  and 
she  answered:  "  I  am  a  widow,  and  I  once  had  two  sons; 
but  they  quarrelled  with  each  other  —  out  in  the  fields  where 
there  was  no  one  to  part  them  —  and  at  last  one  of  them 
struck  down  his  brother  dead.  And  now,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  all  my  family  have  conspired  together  to  demand 
that  I  should  '  give  up  the  murderer  who  slew  his  brother,' 
tha-  they  may  put  him  to  death.  Alas !  my  loixi,  must  my 
husband's  heir  indeed  be  slain,  and  must  his  name  utteily 
perish  ?  "  She  ceased.  The  king  and  all  who  were  present 
were  touched  by  the  mother's  grief;  but  David  knew  how  hard 
it  was  to  prevent  the  blood-redemption,  and,  as  his  thoughts 
waudered  to  the  court  of  Geshur,  lie  replied,  "Go  home,  and 
I  will  give  the  needful  orders  on  your  behalf."    But  the  woman 
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bad  not  3'et  gained  her  object.  She  was  determined  to  Isxtort 
from  the  king  a  more  definite  promise  to  protect  her  son  against 
those  who  would  put  him  to  death  in  Yahweli's  name.  So  she 
pretended  to  fear  that  the  king  was  running  too  great  a  nsk 
for  her  sake  in  protecting  her  son  against  the  zealots.  '•'•  My 
lord  the  king ! "  she  exclaimed,  ^^  better  that  my  family  should 
perish  than  that  your  throne  should  be  imperilled."  David's 
pride  was  now  touched,  and  he  answered  haughtily,  ^^  Bring 
any  one  before  me  who  dares  to  dispute  my  sentence,  and  1 
promise  he  shall  never  raise  so  much  as  a  finger  against  you !  " 
Everything  was  going  as  it  should ;  one  more  successful  move 
and  tibe  woman  had  won  the  game  1  "  O  my  king ! "  she  cried  be- 
seechingly, "  confirm  your  promise  with  an  oath  that  the  blood- 
redeemer  shall  not  be  suffered  to  increase  my  woes  yet  more  ! " 
The  king  was  touched  by  the  grief  expressed  in  the  mother's 
prayer ;  he  read  in  the  faces  of  his  courtiers  sj^mpathetic  pity 
for  her  sorrow,  and,  complying  with  her  last  request,  he  swore, 
''  As  sure  as  Yahweh  lives,  not  a  hair  of  your  son's  head  shall 
be  touched ! " 

The  suppliant  now  commanded  the  position.  On  hearing 
the  king's  oath,  she  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  quietly 
added,  "May  I  say  one  other  word  to  my  lord  the  king?" 
There  was  something  in  her  manner  that  especially  excited 
David's  interest,  and  he  gave  her  permission  to  speak.  A 
sudden  change  came  over  her  as  she  cried,  '^  You  stand  con- 
demned by  your  own  oath,  O  King !  until  you  have  recalled 
your  banished  son.  For,  behold,  we  must  all  die  one  day, 
and  can  never  be  recalled  to  life,  an}'  more  than  water  that  is 
poured  upon  the  ground  can  be  gathered  up  again.  Yet  God 
does  not  slay  the  murderer,  but  merciftiUy  refrains  from  utterly 
rejecting  him  in  spite  of  his  sin.  And  now,  O  King,  I  have 
come  to  you  because  the  people  terrified  me,  and  I  thought 
^  the  king  will  protect  me  against  all  who  seek  to  root  out  my 
family  from  Yahweh's  heritage ;  his  promise  will  set  me  at 
peace,  for  the  king  is  like  an  angel  of  God  in  distinguishing 
between  good  and  evil.'     May  Yahweh  bless  you  ! " 

The  woman  had  indeed  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
She  had  raised  a  protest  in  the  king's  conscience,  and  that 
of  all  who  surrounded  him,  against  &e  savage  law  that  con- 
demned the  murderer  to  death;  and  at  the  same  time  had 
reminded  David  of  his  own  power.  Who  would  dare  to 
dispute  what  he  determined? 

David  felt  that  he  must  3deld,  but  knew  that  the  woman 
would  not  have  ventured  on  so  bold  an  appeal  of  her  own 
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accord.  So  he  said  to  her,  ^'  And  now  do  jou,  in  your  tarn, 
tell  me :  Had  not  Joab  a  hand  in  this  ?  "  Upon  which  she 
cried,  "  O  my  lord  the  king,  when  you  speak  you  always  hit 
the  mark.  Yes,  it  was  Joab  who  put  all  these  words  into  my 
mouth,  and  told  me  to  \&y  the  matter  thus  before  you.  But 
my  lord  the  king  sees  everything  like  an  angel  of  God,  he 
knows  all  that  is  done  in  the  whole  land." 

Then  Da\'id  turned  to  Joab  and  said,  ^*  I  will  fulfil  your 
wish.  Go  and  bring  Absalom  back.*'  Rejoicing  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  stratagem,  Joab  bowed  down  in  reverence  before 
the  king,  and,  as  if  he  had  received  a  personal  favor  himself, 
exclaimed,  ^^Now  I  know  that  I  have  found  grace  in  your 
eyes,  because  you  have  listened  to  the  words  of  your  servant." 

So  Absalom  returned  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  king  forbade 
him  to  appear  at  court.  He  was  too  much  attached  to  him 
to  leave  him  in  exile,  and  perhaps  he  thought  it  just  as  well 
to  keep  his  probable  successor  under  his  e3'e,  but  he  dare  not 
behave  as  though  nothing  had  happened  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  displeasui*e  of  the  prophets ;  so  he  still  treated  his  son 
more  or  less  as  an  offender.  But  like  most  half  measures, 
this  conduct  was  very  unwise  and  satisfied  no  one.  The 
zealots  of  Yahweh  were  naturally  far  from  content,  and  so  was 
Joab  on  the  other  side.  Absalom  himself  became  impatient 
under  his  humiliation.  He  endured  this  half  exile  for  two 
years,  but  then  it  became  so  intolerable  to  him  that  he  sent 
for  his  former  champion,  Joab,  to  devise  some  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  it.  But  Joab  knew  very  well  why  he  was  sent 
for,  and  since  he  was  unwilling  on  the  one  hand  to  refuse 
Absalom's  request,  but  afraid  on  the  other  to  speak  again  on 
his  behalf  to  the  king,  he  adopted  the  simple  course  of  not 
going,  even  when  invited  a  second  time.  But  Absalom  was 
determined  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  and  as  he  could 
not  compass  his  end  by  fair  means,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
foul.  Joab  had  a  field  of  barle}'  boitiering  on  Absalom's 
estate,  and  the  latter  ordered  his  servants  to  set  the  crop  on 
fire.  Joab  came  to  demand  an  explanation,  and  the  prince 
openly  declared  that  he  had  done  it  in  oixier  to  seciue  an  in- 
terview. He  wanted  to  ask  him  to  speak  to  his  father  on  his 
behalf,  for  he  could  not  endure  this  unnatural  state  of  things 
any  longer.  If  it  was  to  last,  it  was  a  pity  he  had  ever  come 
out  of  Geshur.  The  king  must  either  completely  forgive 
him,  and  recall  him  to  court,  or  else  bring  him  to  justice  for 
bis  crime. 
Joab  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  undertook  tho 
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dangerous  task  of  conveying  Absalom's  message  to  the  king. 
The  result  was  what  he  wished.  David  forgave  his  son,  and 
when  he  appeared  at  court  received  him  with  the  kiss  of 
favor. 

David's  second  son,  Chileab,^  seems  to  have  died  early; 
and  after  Amnon's  death  Absalom  was  the  eldest  of  the 
princes,  and  therefore  the  probable  successor  to  the  throne. 
There  was  also  much  in  his  person  to  recommend  him.  We 
have  observed  more  than  once  that  the  Israelites  had  not 
reached  so  high  a  stage  of  moral  development  as  not  to  be 
led  away  by  appearances,  and  to  attach  great  importance  to 
personal  beauty  and  a  commanding  presence.  Now,  Absalom 
was  wonderfully  beautiful.  Tall  and  upright  in  stature  and 
perfect  in  figure  from  head  to  foot.  His  luxuriant  locks 
flowed  down  in  long  ringlets  over  his  shoulders.  Once  a 
year,  when  his  hair  grew  oppressively  heavy,  he  had  it  cut, 
and  the  severed  locks  weighed,  we  are  told,  three  hundred 
shekels,  royal  weight.  That  would  be  about  six  and  a  half 
pounds  avoirdupois,  which  is  quite  impossible.  There  must 
be  a  mistake  in  the  figure;  but  the  only  essential  point  is 
that  Absalom's  hair  was  remarkably  abundant.  As  soon  as 
he  was  received  into  his  father's  favor,  he  did  all  he  could 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people.  He  held  a  magnificent 
court,  and  constantly  drove  out  in  an  equipage  of  princel3' 
splendor,  preceded  by  fifty  guards.  Sometimes  he  would 
take  his  stand  with  all  his  retinue  at  one  of  the  city  gates ; 
and  when  any  distinguished  stranger  approached  the  city  to 
appeal  to  the  king,  as  supreme  judge,  he  would  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  and  inquire,  with  a  great  appearance 
of  interest,  whence  he  came  and  what  brought  him  to  the 
king.  On  this  the  stranger,  full  of  reverence  for  any  scion 
of  royalty,  would  teU  him  all  about  his  affairs.  Then 
Absalom  would  give  him  a  friendly  answer.  No  doubt  he 
was  perfectly  right,  he  would  say,  his  cause  was  a  thoroughly 
good  one ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  add  a  few  broken  sentences  in  a  sympathetic,  half- 
apologetic  tone :  '^  You  ask  for  nothing  but  what  is  just  and 
right,  and  yet  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  to  it.  My  father 
is  an  excellent  man,  no  doubt,  but — have  you  any  one  to  make 
interest  with  him  for  you?  —  have  you  brought  the  means 
of  secuiing  the  courtiers?  K  not,  why  —  I  almost  fear— 
you  see  it  does  not  always  go  for  much  to  have  justice  on 
1  2  Samuel  iii.  3. 
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your  side.  It  is  very  sad.  Well!  1  only  wish  I  could  sit 
in  judgment!  Things  would  go  differently  then."  As  the 
stranger,  taking  leave  of  the  prince,  bowed  down  in  reverence 
Absalom  would  run  up  to  him,  give  him  his  hand,  raise  him 
firom  the  ground,  and  embrace  him.  Thus  did  he  steal  the 
hearts  of  the  Israelites.  Such  kindness  and  oondesconsion 
on  the  part  of  one  so  distinguished,  wealth}^  and  beautifa* 
had  an  h resistible  charm. 

After  thus  preparing  his  way^  to  the  throne  for  four 
years,*  Absalom  thought  the  time  had  come  for  him  to 
displace  his  father.  He  ma}'  have  had  reason  to  fear 
that  if  he  remained  quiet  David  would  name  Solomon  or 
Adonijah  as  his  successor.  So  he  declared  that  he  had 
to  go  to  Hebron  to  pay  a  vow  to  Yahweh,  which  he  had 
made  when  he  was  in  Geshur  —  at  least  six  3'ears  ago  there- 
fore. David  gave  his  consent,  and  Absalom  started  with 
a  magnificent  retinue.  He  had  taken  his  measures  skil- 
flilly.  He  had  placed  his  emissaries  in  ever}'  district  of  the 
countr}',  and  they  were  read}',  as  soon  as  the  signal  should  be 
given  at  Hebron,  to  raise  the  cr^^,  '*  Long  live  King  Absalom, 
crowned  at  Hebron ! "  all  through  the  land.  In  the  retinue 
of  the  prince  were  two  hundi-ed  influential  citizens  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  knew  nothing  of  the  plot.  Thej'  accompanied 
him  simply  as  guests,  but  he  could  make  them  serve  as 
hostages.  Ahithophel,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  Daxnd's 
shrewdest  adders,  was  in  the  secret.  He  had  withdrawn 
to  Giloh,  his  birthplace,  where  his  famil}-  still  resided.  Giloh 
was  not  far  from  Hebron,  and  when  Absalom  reached  the 
latter  cit}',  Ahithophel  joined  him  there,  and  the  prinoe 
entered  into  a  solemn  league  with  him  and  other  nobles, 
while  the  sacrifices  were  being  oflfered.^ 

All  was  now  ripe  for  action.  At  a  given  sign,  in  the  midst 
of  the  sacrificial  feast,  one  of  the  conspiratoi-s,  probably  a 
prophet,  rose  up,  advanced  to  Absalom,  ix)ured  the  oil  of 
consecration  over  his  head,  and  cried,  '*  Thus  says  Yahweh, 
I  anoint  thee  king  of  Israel ! "  All  the  conspirators  now  rose 
to  their  feet,  and  brandishing  their  weapons,  or  striking  their 
spears  against  their  shields,  made  the  vale  of  Hebron  ring  to 
the  cry,  "Long  live  King  Absalom!"  The  prince's  armed 
retainers  caught  up  and  repeated  the  shout,  till  the  echo  of 
every  hill  in  the  whole  country  round  returned  it ;  and  even 
the  men  of  Jerusalem  who  had  fallen  into  the  trap,  were  com* 

1  After  an  amended  version. 

s  After  an  amended  vension  of  2  Samuel  xv.  12. 
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jDelled,  wii^  the  best  grace  they  could  assume,  to  join  in  the 
cry.  The  whole  district  declared  for  Absalom.  The  cry  was 
now  ^'Jerusalem!"  and  the  rebel  hastened,  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  to  secure  the  capital.  No  sooner  had  David  heard 
the  rumor,  '* Absalom  is  proclaimed  king!  All  Israel  has 
gone  OA-er  to  him,  and  the  whole  country  is  in  rebellion,"  than 
he  ordered  his  courtiers  to  follow  him  in  flight.  Pusillani- 
mous as  this  conduct  seems  at  first,  it  was  in  reality  very 
sagacious.  Under  the  special  circumstances  David  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  whom  he  could  trust.  For  anything  he 
knew,  he  might  have  traitors  at  his  very  side,  and  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  two  hundred  citizens  who  had  gone  with 
Absalom  as  guests  had  been  privy  to  the  conspiracy  or  not ; 
and  even  if  they  were  simply  prisoners,  they  would  at  least 
serve  as  hostages,  and  their  relations  in  Jerusalem  would 
never  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  man  who  held  their 
lives  in  his  hand. 

It  was  a  dismal  journey  for  the  king.  He  went  out  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  northern  side,  followed  bj'  his  courtiers  and 
his  wives  and  children,  with  their  attendants.  He  only  left 
behind  ten  of  his  concubines  to  take  charge  of  the  palace. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  he  paused  to  see  who  were  fol- 
lowing him.  Now,  he  would  see  what  real  support  he  had. 
It  was  a  joyful  sight  to  recognize  his  faithful  followers  as 
they  passed.  First  of  all  came  his  body-guard,  the  Krethi 
and  Plethi,  followed  by  a  troop  of  common  soldiers ;  while 
the  rear  was  brought  up  b}'  the  six  hundred  ''heroes"*  — 
David's  picked  band  of  well-tried  veterans,  many  of  whom 
had  followed  his  flag  ever  since  the  da3's  when  he  dwelt  at 
Ziklag.  It  was  with  no  small  surprise  that  the  king  noticed 
amongst  his  followers  Ittai  the  Gittite.  This  man  was 
probably  one  of  the  Philistine  nobles  who  were  retained  at 
Jerusalem  as  security  for  the  good  behavior  of  their  ooun- 
trj'men.  ''Wh}',  what  is  this?" -asked  David.  "Are  you 
coming  with  me?  Why  do  you  not  stay  behind  with  the 
new  king !  You  are  a  stranger  and  a  prisoner.*  You  have 
been  here  but  a  little  while,  and  why  should  you  wander 
about  ydth  me  homeless?  Go  back  to  your  country  with 
3'our  fellow-citizens,  and  may  Yahweh  reward  your  fidelity 
to  me!"*  But  Ittai  answered,  "As  Yahweh  and  the  king 
live,  I  will  follow  you  in  life  and  death  ! "  So  David  received 
him  amongst  his  followers,  and  said,  "  Come  with  us,  then, 
if  you  are  so  resolved.** 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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But  he  would  not  allow  the  priests  to  accompany  him. 
rhey  stood  at  the  passage  of  Kidron,  with  Zadok  and 
Abiathar  at  their  head,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  their 
midst,  waiting  till  all  t^e  fugitives  had  passed  over,  and  in- 
tending to  bring  up  the  rear  tliemselves.  David  did  not 
think  it  well  to  take  the  sacred  chest  with  him.  "  Take  back 
the  ark  into  the  city,"  he  said  to  the  priests.  "  If  Yahweh 
should  graciously  vouchsafe  to  bring  me  back,  I  shall  see  the 
ark  and  its  house  once  more  ;  and  if  he  be  not  gi*acious  to  me, 
I  must  bear  it.  Let  him  do  what  seems  him  good."  Brokon 
down  and  afflicted  as  he  was  —  fbr  the  lamentations  of  the 
people  that  witnessed  his  departure  completeh'  overcame  him 
—  he  had  still  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  attend  to  every 
dictate  of  prudence.  This  determination  to  send  back  the 
ark  was  really  nothing  but  a  device  for  keeping  his  faithful 
friends  the  priests  in  Jerusalem.  "  Go  back,"  ^  he  said  to 
Zadok,  "  and  enter  the  city  in  peace ;  and  let  your  son 
Ahimaaz,  and  Ahiathar's  son  Jonathan,  bring  me  news  of 
all  that  happens  in  Jerusalem.  I  shall  stay  in  the  wilderness 
of  Jericho  until  1  hear  from  .you." 

To  this  wilderness  David  and  his  followers  now  turned 
their  steps.  Though  consoled  by  the  fidelity  of  many  friends, 
the  king  was  deeply  troubled.  With  muffled  head  and  naked 
feet  he  pursued  his  way  over  the  Mount  of  Olives  weeping. 
His  faithful  followers  accompanied  him  with  lamentations 
and  signs  of  woe.  In  time  of  need  we  learn  to  know  our  true 
friends ;  and  David's  heart  was  now  saddened  and  rejoiced 
alternately  by  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  had  been  at  his 
side  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity.  The  defection  of  the  wily 
Ahithophel  was  heavy  news,  and  David  cried  on  hearing  it, 
'*  O  Yahweh  !  turn  the  counselof  Ahithophel  to  folly  !  "  But 
Hushai,  "his  friend,"  that  is  to  sa}  his  private  adviser  or 
grand  vizier,  came  to  meet  him  in  mourning  garments,  and 
offered  to  accompany  him  in  his  flight.  His  fidelity  was 
something  to  set  against  AhitliopheFs  defection,  but  David 
would  not  let  him  accompan}'^  him,  since  his  presence  would 
hinder  rather  than  help  him  in  his  flight.  So  he  told  him  to 
pretend  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Absalom,  and  attempt  to 
counteract  the  advice  of  Ahithophel.  He  could  then  advise 
him,  by  means  of  the  faithful  priests,  of  Absalom's  plans. 
Hushai  cheerfully  undertook  the  dangerous  task,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem. 

Hardly  had  David  parted  from  him  when  another  came  to 

I  Aftpr  an  amended  version. 
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meet  him.  It  was  Ziba,  the  steward  of  Meribaal.  He  was 
driving  before  him  a  couple  of  asses  bearing  pack-saddles 
laden  with  bread,  bunches  of  raisins,  cakes  of  dried  fruit,  and 
?rine.  All  these  he  offered  to  the  king.  ''  Where  is  3'our 
master?  "  said  David.  "  He  is  staying  behind  in  Jerusalem," 
was  the  reply ;  "for  he  says  that  perhaps  the  Israelites  will 
make  him  king  now."  Upon  this  David  cried  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  anger,  "  Then  I  give  all  his  propert}'  to  you !  "  Ziba 
bowed  down  to  the  ground  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  so 
rich  a  grant. 

This  circumstance  could  hardlj'  fail  to  turn  David's  thoughts 
to  his  predecessor,  and*  to  arouse  associations  which  must 
have  been  particularly  painful  at  such  a  moment.  But  the 
lot  of  Saul's  descendants  and  his  own  conduct  towards  them 
were  soon  to  be  brought  to  his  memor}'  in  a  far  more  distress- 
ing wa}'.  As  they  were  passing  by  Bahurim,  there  suddenly 
appeared  a  man  running  toward  them,  who  openly  exulted  in 
the  king's  misfortunes.  It  was  a  certain  Shiraei,  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Saul.  *'May  Yahweh's  curse  rest  on  you, 
murdei'cr ! "  he  shrieked  at  David ;  and,  as  he  ran  b}*  the 
side  of  the  fugitives,  keeping  at  some  distance  from  theu^,  he 
went  on  shouting  again  and  again,  "Murderer!  murderer! 
This  is  your  reward  for  slaying  those  seven  victims  of  your 
hate.  Think  of  the  sons  of  Merab !  Have  ^ou  forgotten 
Rizpah  ?  Of  course  it  was  all  tiie  Gibeonites,  and  you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  you  son  of  Belial !  And  who  murdered 
Abner?  Was  it  Joab?  Did  you  know  nothing  of  it?  Have 
yon  punished  Zeruiah's  son  ?  Abner's  blood  has  come  upon 
you  now.  Yahweh  is  paying  3  ou  3'our  deserts  b3'  the  hand 
of  Absalom,  your  own  flesh  and  blood!  Murderer!  mur- 
derer ! "  As  Shimei  went  on  railing  against  David,  flinging 
iust  into  the  air  in  his  frenzy  and  hurling  stones  at  the  king, 
Abishai,  Joab's  brother,  burst  out  passionatel3',  "  Shall  that 
lump  of  carrion  curse  my  lord  the  king  ?  Let  me  go  and  strike 
his  head  off!"  But  David  was  smitten  to  the  heart,  and 
would  not  give  him  leave.  So  many  painful  memories  had 
risen  in  his  breast.  His  conscience  was  uneasy,  and  the 
thought  that  his  present  misery  was  an  atonement  for  the  past 
came  home  to  him.  "  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  you,  you  sons 
of  Zeruiah!"  he  said  to  Abishai.  "Doubtless  it  is  Yahweh 
who  has  told  him  to  curse  me ;  and  why  should  I  be  angry 
with  him?"  Then  he  tamed  to  those  immediately  about 
him  and  exclaimed,  "  See,  now !  my  own  son  is  conspiring 
against  my  life.    Is  it  strange  that  this  Benjamite  should 
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act  as  he  does?  Let  him  carse  me,  then,  for  Yahweh  has 
doubtless  sent  him,  and  will  all  the  sooner  look  upon  my 
misery,  and  requite  me  with  joy  for  this  my  sorrow  !  "  So 
David's  heroes  let  Shimei  go  on,  and  —  like  the  ass  in  the 
fable  that  kicks  the  d3'ing  lion  —  he  accompanied  the  king, 
with  curses  and  every  other  expression  of  hatred,  to  Ajephim,^ 
that  is,  the  place  of  the  wearied.  Here  David  and  his  com- 
panions halted  to  take  breath. 

Meanwhile,  Absalom  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  reached 
Jerusalem,  where  Hushai  met  them  with  the  greeting,  "  Ix>ng 
life  to  King  Absalom !  "  Full  of  amazement,  the  prince  in- 
quired, ''What  does  this  mean?  •You,  the  king's  friend, 
here !  Did  you  not  fly  with  my  father,  then  ?  "  ''  I  did  not," 
answered  the  wily  minister.  '*  I  am  tiie  servant  of  the  man, 
whoever  he  may  be,  whom  Yahweh  and  these  citizens  and  all 
Israel  have  chosen.  I  am  true  to  him.  And  besides,  whom 
should  I  sen^e  rather  than  my  master's  son  ?  As  1  have  stood 
by  your  father's  side,  so  will  I  henceforth  stand  by  yours." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Ahithophel,  whose  word  was  received 
as  an  oracle,  Absalom  inmiediately  took  to  himself  the  king's 
concubines  who  had  been  left  behind,  in  order  to  make  the 
breach  between  himself  and  his  father  irreparable,  and  to 
convince  his  foUowera  that  the}'  must  either  conquer  or  die. 
After  this  a  council  of  war  was  held  at  once  to  decide  upon 
the  next  step.  Ahithophel  proposed  an  excellent  plan.  He 
himself  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men  would  pursue 
David  that  very  night.  In  all  probability  he  would  find  him, 
wearied  and  dejected,  in  the  wilderness  of  Jericho,  where  it 
would  be  easy  to  disperse  his  followers  and  slay  no  one  but  him. 
"  Thus,"  concluded  Ahithophel, ''  I  will  bring  round  the  whole 
people  to  you,  as  a  bride  is  brought  to  her  husband.  And  the 
whole  people  will  be  blessed,  while  one  man  only  loses  his 
life."  *  All  the  elders  who  had  sided  yviih  Absalom  approved 
of  this  advice,  and  the  prince  himself  had  nothing  to  say 
against  it.  But  unluckily  for  him  he  thought  of  asking 
Ilushai's  advice.  Hushai  saw  the  excellence  of  AhithopheFs 
plan  as  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  it,  and  consequently  did  his 
best  to  dissuade  Absalom  from  following  it.  ' '  This  time,"  he 
said,  when  appealed  to,  ^'  this  once,  O  King,  Ahithophel  has 
given  bad  advice !  You  know  your  father  and  the  men  he 
has  about  him.  They  are  warriors  fierce  as  a  bear  robbed  of 
her  young  on  the  plain,  or  a  wild  boar  raging  through  the  glen.^ 
Your  father  knows  what  war  means  but  too  well,  and  will 

^  After  an  amended  version. 
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never  let  his  people  spend  the  night  ungaarded.  Now  sup- 
pose he  has  concealed  himself  in  some  cave  or  hole,  and  sud- 
denly makes  a  sally  on  a  detachment  of  your  troops.  Very 
likely  he  might  succeed  in  slaying  some  few  of  them,  and  if 
he  did,  report  would  immediately  exaggerate  the  exploit  pro- 
digiously. You  know  the  wa}-  of  the  world.  If  once  it  were 
reported,  '  David  has  defeated  the  followers  of  Absalom,'  a 
heart  as  brave  as  a  lion's  would  sink  with  fear ;  for  all  Israel 
knows  your  father's  valor,  and  knows  what  heroes  his  faith- 
ful foUowera  are.  But  I  can  tell  you  of  a  better  plan.  Call 
out  all  Israel  to  battle  —  countless  as  the  sands  on  the  sea 
shore  —  and  march  at  the  head  j'ourself.  Then,  wherever  he 
has  stationed  himself,  we  shall  fall  upon  him,  troop  upon 
troop,  as  the  dew  falk  upon  the  earth,  and  not  one  of  his 
followers  will  escape.  Or  if  he  seeks  rcfuge  in  a  city,  then  all 
Israel  will  be  like  a  net  spread  round  tiie  fortress,  and  we 
shall  overturn  it  till  there  is  not  one  stone  left  upon  another." 
Such  a  scheme,  proposed  in  tenns  of  bombastic  oratory,  had 
much  to  attract  such  a  man  as  Absalom.  His  followers,  too, 
were  dazzled  b}^  the  brilliant  prospect ;  and  Hushai's  advice, 
which  seemed  so  much  more  prudent  than  Ahithophel's,  was 
followed.  There  could  not  really  have  been  a  greater  mis- 
take, for  David  gained  time  and  Absalom  was  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  the  battle-field.  The  historian,  who  had  no 
scruple  in  attributing  a  falstjhood  to  Yahweh,  adds  the  note, 
''  Yahweh  had  commanded  Uushai  to  speak  thus,  that  Ahith- 
opbel's  good  advice  might  come  to  nought  and  that  Absalom 
might  rush  upon  his  fate."  Ahithophel  was  driven  to  despair 
when  his  advice  was  neglected,  and  perhaps  he  now  began  to 
fear  that  things  would  go  against  the  rebels ;  so  he  retired  to 
his  own  house,  arranged  his  affairs,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Hushai  lost  no  time  in  sending  word  to  the  king,  by  the 
sons  of  the  priests,  of  all  that  had  occurred  at  Jerusalem. 
The  two  bold  messengers  ran  great  danger  of  being  caught, 
but  they  finally  reached  David  in  safet}',  and  gave  him  an 
account  of  Absalom's  plans,  adding  that  Hushai  advised  him 
to  cross  the  Jordan  with  all  possible  speed.  The  king  obeyed, 
and  soon  arrived  with  his  followers  at  Mahanaim,  the  former 
residence  of  Ishbaal.  Here  he  was  very  generouslj*  supplied 
with  all  that  he  required  by  three  distinguished  citizens  of 
Mahanaim,  Rabbah  of  the  Ammonites,  and  Lode  bar. 

Absalom  lost  no  time  in  raising  an  army,  and  was  soon  able 
to  cross  the  Jordan  and  pass  through  Gilead  to  Mahanaim. 
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He  ]iad  appointed  Amasa,  whose  father  was  an  Ishmaelite ' 
and  whose  mother  was  related  to  David,  as  his  general. 
Meanwhile  David  himself  had  not  been  idle,  but  had  sum- 
moned all  who  were  still  true  to  his  cause ;  and  when  Absalom 
approached  he  was  quite  in  a  position  to  meet  him.  At  the 
ad^^ce  of  his  friends  he  refrained  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
battle  himself,  because  the  death  of  one  of  the  leaders,  espe- 
cially since  it  was  a  civil  war,  was  so  likely  to  decide  the 
whole  contest;  or  as  David's  advisers  expressed  it:  "Sup- 
pose we  were  put  to  flight ;  nay,  suppose  one-half  of  us  were 
slain,  it  would  not  signify.  But  your  life  is  worth  moi'e 
tlian  ten  thousand  of  ours."  So  David  remained  in  the  city 
with  the  reserve,  while  his  troops  went  out,  in  three  divi- 
sions, under  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai  the  Gittite,  to  meet 
Absalom, 

As  David  stood  at  the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  and  saw  his 
troops  pass  by,  the  hope  and  desire  of  victor}'^  could  not  ban- 
ish from  his  heart  an  anxious  care  for  his  sou's  safety.  What 
if  some  mishap  should  befall  him  in  the  battle !  "  Deal  gently 
with  the  bo}' !  Spare  Absalom  ! "  he  cried  to  his  generals,  in 
the  hearing  of  all  the  people.  But  the  commanders  were  far 
from  sharing  David's  tenderness  towards  the  rebel,  and  had 
their  own  ideas  about  the  proper  way  of  treating  him,  as  we 
shall  presently  sec. 

The  battle  was' fought  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
vdt}^  and  Absalom  was  defeated.  Twenty  thousand  of  his 
men  fell  on  the  field,  and  still  more  were  lost  in  the  neigh- 
boring forest,  where  the}-  died  of  hunger,  or  were  drowned  in 
morasses.  Absalom  himself,  seated  on  the  ro3'al  mule,  took 
to  flight ;  but,  as  he  was  passing  under  the  thick  branches  of 
an  oak-tree,  his  hair  was  caught  by  them.  His  beast  sprang 
from  under  him,  and  he  was  lelt  there  swinging  between 
heaven  and  earth.  In  this  condition  he  was  seen  by  one  of 
David's  soldiers,  who  immediately  told  Joab.  The  general 
would  doubtless  have  been  glad  had  Absalom  been  despatched 
without  his  knowledge.  *'  Why  did  you  not  strike  him  dead  ?" 
he  asked.  ''  I  would  have  given  you  ten  shekels  of  silver  and 
a  splendid  girdle  if  you  had."  But  the  man  replied,  '*  If  you 
gave  me  a  hundred  times  as  much  I  would  not  lay  a  hand  on 
the  prince,  no  not  for  all  the  money  in  the  world ;  for  we  all 
heard  the  king  telling  you  and  Abishai  and  Ittai  to  spare  his 
life.  And  if  1  had  slain  him  never  so  secretly,  j^et  the  king 
finds  out  everything,  and  you  would  have  turned  against  me 

I  After  an  amended  version  of  2  Samuel  zvii.  25.    See  1  Chronicles  u.  17. 
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yourself."  Wliat  the  soldier  said  was  tnie  enough;  but  iu 
case  of  need  Joab  did  not  shrink  from  taking  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed  upon  his  own  shoulders,  though  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  it  should  rest  on  others.  Without  another  word 
he  hastened  to  the  spot  pointed  out  by  the  soldier,  and  hurled 
three  javelins  into  Absalom's  body,  after  which  his  ten  squires 
finally  despatched  him. 

There  was  now  no  need  to  puraue  the  enemy  further,  so 
Joab  recalled  and  assembled  his  troops  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
Absalom's  body  was  thrown  into  a  hole  and  covered  with  a 
great  heap  of  stones.  How  different  was  this  monument 
from  the  one  in  the  King's  Valley,  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
apparently,  still  known  as  ''Absalom's  monument"  centuries 
af^rwards!  This  was  a  great  column  that  Absalom  had 
raised  in  his  own  honor  because  he  had  no  sons  —  the  thi*ee 
that  he  once  had'  having  died  young  apparently. 

Joab  had  still  one  task  of  difficulty  left ;  he  had  to  inform 
the  king  of  what  had  occurred.  There  were  messengera 
enough  ready  to  take  the  news  of  the  victory,  but  what  would 
the  king  sa^'  to  Absalom's  death?  ''  Ma}'  I  bear  news  to  the 
king  of  Yahweh's  judgment  on  his  foes  ?  "  asked  Ahimaaz,  the 
son  of  Zadok.  "  You  shall  not  be  the  bearer  of  this  day's 
news,"  answered  Joab,  ''  for  the  tidings  are  bad,  seeing  that 
the  king's  son  is  dead."  He  knew  well  enough  that  the  bearer 
of  bad  news  had  seldom  to  expect  a  good  reception,  and  he 
was  too  much  attached  to  Ahimaaz  to  be  willing  to  expose 
him  to  David's  wratli.  So  he  turned  to  a  certain  Ethiopian, 
whom  he  had  less  scruple  in  exposing  to  danger,  and  said  to 
him,  ''Go  you  and  U^ll  the  king  aU  that  you  have  seen!" 
The  man  bowed  down  in  token  of  obediencti,  and  at  once  set 
off.  But  Ahimaaz,  wlio  knew  very  well  why  Joab  had  not 
chosen  him  as  his  messenger,  was  quite  equal  to  avoiding  the 
dangers  his  friend  feared  on  his' behalf;  so  he  persisted  in 
l>Ggging  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  addition  to  the  other  messenger, 
and  at  last  Joab  consented.  Ahimaaz  knew  the  shortest  way 
to  Mahanaim,  and  reached  it  before  the  other.  The  king  was 
sitting  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  cit}',  when  the  watchman, 
stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  gateway,  saw  Ahimaaz  approach- 
ing and  the  Ethiopian  following  at  a  little  distance  behind 
him.  "They  must  be  messengers!"  said  David.  As  soon 
as  the  son  of  Zadok  was  recognized  the  king  and  those  about 
him  anticipated  good  news,  for  what  else  could  such  a  friend 
as  Ahimaaz  bear  I  So  they  awaited  his  approach  with  eonfi- 
^  2  Samuel  xlv.  27. 
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dence,  and  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  royal  pi^sence  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground  and  cried,  ^'  Long  life  to  the 
king!  Blessed  be  Yahweh  your  god,  who  has  quelled  the 
pride  of  those  who  raised  up  their  hands  against  you." 
*'And  my  son?"  said  the  king  anxiously.  But  the  wary 
messenger,  who  saw  the  Ethiopian  drawing  near,  had  already 
delivered  the  good  news,  and  determined  to  leave  the  bad  to 
his  fellow.  So  he  replied,  "  There  was  a  great  hubbub  when 
Joab  despatched  this  servant  of  the  king  and  myself,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  was  about."  So  the  second  messenger 
had  to  supplement  his  stor}^ ;  and  when  the  king  asked  about 
Absalom,  he  answered  bluntly:  *'May  every  one  that  rises 
up  against  my  lord  the  king  perish  as  he  has  perished ! " 

On  hearing  these  tidings  the  king  sprang  to  his  feet  in  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  grief,  withdrew  to  the  chamber  above 
the  gate,  and  paced  up  and  down  crying  aloud,  "  O,  my  son 
Absalom  1  My  darling  child !  Would  that  I  had  died  for 
you  !     O,  Absalom,  my  own  dear  son  !  " 

David's  grief  was  altogether  natural,  though,  strictly  speak- 
ing, his  conduct  had  been  weak  and  half-hearted.  When  he 
found  Absalom  a  rebel,  he  had  really  no  choice  but  either  to 
forget  his  royal  dignity  and  duty,  and  yield  the  crown  to  his 
son,  or  to  set  aside  all  paternal  tenderness  and  wage  war 
against  his  rebellious  subject.  As  it  was  he  tried  to  take  a 
middle  course.  Knowing  the  chances  of  war  perfectly  well, 
he  deliberately  sent  an  arm}'  into  the  field  against  his  son,  j'et 
without  making  up  his  mind  to  lose  him  ;  and  gave  such  orders 
to  hiB  generals  that  obedience  would  have  gone  far  towards 
making  the  whole  victory  futile,  while  disobedience  plunged 
him  into  an  agony  of  grief.  To  us  this  inconsistency  seems 
very  natural,  and  we  can  well  understand  that,  although  Da\nd 
had  dehberatel}'  determined  to  wage  war  against  Absalom, 
yet  when  the  battle  was  over,  the  king,  rejoicing  in  the  fall  of 
his  foe,  was  lost  in  the  father  weeping  the  death  of  his  son. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  David's  faithful  followers 
had  little  sympathy  with  his  grief.  Instead  of  entering 
Mahanaim,  with  shouts  of  victory  and  pealing  trumpets, 
the  army  was  compelled  to  creep  in  silence  into  the  city, 
as  though  it  had  suffered  a  defeat;  for  the  soldiers  could 
hardly  celebrate  a  triumph  while  the  king  was  mourning. 
But  the  victors  thought  it  hard,  and  many  a  murmur  was 
heard  against  the  king.  It  was  the  faithful  Joab  opce  more 
who  ventured  to  point  ont  to  him  what  serious  consequences 
might  result  from  his  conduct.     He  acquitted  himself  of  his 
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task  in  his  usual  rough  st3le.  *'  You  are  making  all  your  fol- 
lowers," he  said,  "  ashamed  of  having  rescued  you  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  you  from  destniction !  What  could  be  more 
outrageous  than  your  love  for  3'our  enemies  and  3'our  hatred 
of  your  friends  ?  I  suppose  3'ou  would  take  it  less  to  heart 
if  3'Ou  lost  ever3'  one  of  your  faithful  soldiers  and  officers  ? 
If  an3'  one  had  brought  you  word  to-da3*  that  we  were  all  dead, 
but  that  Absalom  was  spared,  I  know  3'ou  would  have  thought 
the  news  good.  Now,  mark  m3'  woi*ds  I  Unless  3'ou  go  at 
once  to  speak  to  the  soldiers  and  thank  them,  b3'  Yahweh  they 
will  all  disperse  before  evening,  and  that  would  leave  3'Ou  in  a 
worse  plight  than  3'Ou  have  ever  been  in  in  your  hfe."  David 
could  not  help  recognizing  the  truth  of  Joab's  words,  and  ac- 
oordingl3'  he  followed  his  advice. 

Now  tliat  Absalom  was  dead,  Da\id  could  return  to  Jeru- 
salem. Indeed  he  could  evidently  recover  his  throne  without 
striking  another  blow.  For  those  who  ui-ged  on  Absalom  in 
his  course,  and  still  more  all  those  wlio  had  been  carried  away 
b3'  the  rebellion,  half  against  their  will,  now  repented  of  the 
part  the3'^  had  taken.  After  all,  the3'  thought,  it  was  David 
who  had  rescued  Israel  ft-om  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  and 
every  other  foe.  So  all  the  tribes  began  to  make  preparations 
for  escorting  him  8olemnl3'  to  Jerusalem.  Representatives  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  were  to  meet  for  this  pur- 
pose b3'^  the  Jordan.  But  the  priests  Zadok  and  Abiathar 
could  not  quietl3'  await  the  issue,  and  endeavored  to  hasten 
David's  return.  At  his  command  they  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  th«  men  of  Judali,  ui*ging  them  to  anticipate  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  tribes,  and  be  the  first  to  bring  back 
the  king,  who  was  their  own  tribesman.  The3^  also  secured 
the  help  of  Amasa,  Absalom's  general,  b3'  conve3'ing  to  him 
David's  promise,  made  under  oath,  that  since  he  was  the 
king's  relative,  he  should  be  made  commander-in-chief  in 
Joab's  place.  All  these  secret  negotiations  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  men  of  Judah  assembled  at  Gilgal,  b3'  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan,  to  escort  David  back  to  Jerusalem.  While 
the  king  was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  Shimei, 
the  Benjamite,  who  had  cursed  him  as  he  fled  from  Absalom, 
came  to  meet  him,  with  a  thousand  of  his  fellow-tribesmen, 
amongst  whom  was  Ziba,  Saul's  former  steward,  with  all  his 
children  and  dependants,  Shimei  implored  the  king's  forgive- 
ness, and  strove  to  secure  his  favor  by  reminding  him  that  he 
was  the  first  of  all  the  house  of  Joseph  to  come  and  escort 
him  home.     No  doubt  this  fact  had  great  weight  with  David, 
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and,  far  from  listening  to  Abishai,  who  would  have  taken 
Shimei's  life,  because  he  had  cursed  Yahweh's  anointed,  he 
promised  the  suppliant,  under  an  oath,  that  he  would  not 
injure  him. 

But  now  a  complaint  was  brought  against  one  of  Shimei's 
companions  —  Ziba  —  bj  Jonathan's  son,  Meribaal.  He  had 
come  from  *  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  king,  and  when  asked  why 
he  had  not  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  he  threw  the  blame 
upon  the  treacher}'  of  his  servant,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  helpless  condition  to  leave  him  in  the  kirch.  Instead 
of  getting  a  beast  for  his  crippled  master  to  ride  on,  as  he  had 
been  ordered  to  do,  he  left  him  in  fruitless  expectation  and 
went  and  calumniated  him  to  the  king !  Meribaal's  outward 
appearance  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  for  he  had 
never  washed  his  feet,  put  on  clean  clothes,  or  trimmed  his 
beard  since  David  left  the  cit}'.  So  David  could  hardly  do 
less  than  recall  his  former  hasty  sentience,  and  restore  Meri- 
baal's affairs  to  their  old  footing.  Ziha  was  still  to  see  to  his 
estates,  and  the  two  were  to  live  on  the  produce. 

When  David  had  crossed  the  Joixian  he  had  to  take  leave 
of  Barzillai,  an  old  man  of  eighty  years,  who  had  been  his 
host  at  Mahanaim.  In  vain  he  tried  to  persuade  him  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  capital.  The  aged  man  declared  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  do  so,  since  the  pleasures  of  the  court  had 
no  attraction  for  one  of  his  years ;  but  he  recommended  his 
son  Chimham  to  the  royal  favor. 

David's  Judsean  and  Benjamitc  escort  had  not  accompanied 
him  far  upon  his  way  before  he  began  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
folly  in  entering  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  men  of  Judah 
and  with  Amasa.  For  the  representatives  of  the  northern 
tribes  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Judseans. 
Did  not  they  constitute  ten  parts  of  the  king's  subjects  and 
the  Judseans  only  one?  Surely  they  ought  to  have  shared 
the  honor  of  escorting  him  home.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Judseans  tried  to  pacify  them  b}'  saying,  ''But  what  does  it 
all  matter?  Do  you  suppose  we  have  sat  at  the  king's  table 
or  received  a  present  from  him  ?  "  The  jealous  Israelites,  who 
really  only  recognized  David  as  king  because  they  had  no  one 
to  put  in  his  place,  gave  a  ready  ear  to  the  counsel  of  a  cer- 
tain Benjamite  —  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri — and  refused  to 
accompany  the  king  to  Jerusalem. 

.  David's  promise  to  make  Amasa  commander-in-  chief  was 
an  act  of  still  greater  folly  than  his  secret  negotiations  with 

^  After  an  amended  veraion. 
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Judah.  This  follower  of  Absalom  was  by  no  means  higbly 
thought  of  just  now,  especiall3'  amongst  the  warriors  who  had 
defeated  him  under  Joab's  lead.  David  soon  became  painfully 
aware  of  this,  for  when  be  reached  Jerusalem  he  at  once 
ordered  Amasa  to  take  the  field  against  Sheba  within  three 
days;  but  the  new  general  found  his  utmost  endeavors 
fruitless.  The  men  of  militaij  age  refused  to  take  up  arms  ; 
and  even  the  picked  troops,  who  were  always  ready  for  action, 
declined  to  follow  Atiiasa's  standard.  David  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  He  knew  very  well  that  if  he  gave  the  insur- 
gents a  little  time,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  put  them 
down.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  once  more 
to  the  hated,  but  indispensable  Joab.  Hardly  had  the 
old  general  received  orders  to  collect  an  army  before  the 
thing  was  done.  His  own  newly-raised  regiment,  the  Krethi 
and  Plethi,  and  the  select  troops  alreadj-  under  arms,  marched 
at  oncxj  from  Jerusalem  to  quell  the  revolt  of  Sheba.  At 
(xibeon  they  met  Amasa,  who  was  making  his  way  to  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  head  of  the  few  troops  he  had  managed  to  draw 
together.  Joab  was  not  the  man  to  stick  at  a  murder.  He 
himself  was  secured  by  his  armor  from  a  suri)rise,  so  he  ad- 
vanced with  a  friendl}'  greeting  to  Amasa,  and,  as  he  em- 
braced him,  plunged  the  sword  that  he  grasjied  in  his  left  hand 
into  his  body.  Then  he  turned  to  tlie  followers  of  the  murdered 
general  and  invited  them  to  join  his  army,  which  they  were 
quite  willing  to  do,  as  soon  as  Amasa's  body  had  been  hastily 
removed.  Then  Joab,  with  united  forces,  turned  upon  Sheba. 
Sheba  had  withdrawn  himself  to  the  extreme  north  of  the 
land,  to  Abel  Beth  Maachah,*  and  accordingly  Joab  laid 
siege  to  the  city  with  the  flower-  of  Israel's  troops.  The 
wall  was  already  undermined,  and  a  breach  had  been  effected 
at  more  points  than  one.  The  fortress  would  inevitably  have 
been  carried  by  storm  had  not  the  sagacity  of  a  certain 
woman  saved  it.  She  begged  an  interview  with  Joab,  and 
reminded  him  that  the  city  had  long  been  renowned  as  a  seat 
of  wisdom,  —  whether  for  an  oracle  established  there  or  for  the 
penetration  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  appear, — that  it  waa 
one  of  the  chief  places  of  Israel,  and  that  every  friend  of  the 
fatherland  would  lament  its  fall.  Why  should  Yahweh's  heri- 
tage be  devastated  ?  Joab  declared  himself  ready  to  put  an 
end  to  hostilities  as  soon  as  Sheba's  head  was  thrown  over  the 
wall  to  him.  The  woman  promised  to  comply  with  this  cour 
dition,  and  she  kept  her  word ;  for  she  easily  persuaded  her 
1  Marked  A.  B.  M.  on  Map  III.  ^  After  an  amended  rersion. 
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fellow-townsmen  of  the  necessity  of  the  step.     Upon  this  the 
troops  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

So  David  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  Joab, 
however  much  his  master  hated  him,  remained  in  command 
of  his  armies. 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  KING  DAVID. 

1  Kings  I.  l-II.  11. 

AFTER  Absalom's  death,  Adonijah  was  David's  eldesi 
surviving  son.  He  therefore  expected  to  succeed 
his  father  as  king.  He  was  a  handsome  man,  and  David, 
who  had  never  spoken  a  hard  word  to  him,  had  let  him  have 
his  own  way  in  everj'thing.  Now  when  the  king's  life  was 
evidentl}'  drawing  to  a  close,  Adonijah  assumed  the  position 
of  the  ftiture  ruler  of  Israel  more  and  more  openly.  As 
his  brother  Absalom  had  done  before  him,  so  he,  too,  estab- 
lished stables  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  surrounded  himself 
by  an  escort  of  fifty  men.  But  since  he  was  not  ceitain  uix)n 
whom  his  father's  choice  might  light,  and  perhaps  suspected 
that  Solomon,  the  son  of  Bathsheba,  stood  higher  in  the  ro^'al 
favor  than  he  did  himself,  he  determined  to  have  himself 
publicly  crowned.  Of  David's  chief  ministers,  Joab  and 
Abiathar  took  Adonijah's  part;  whereas  Zadok  the  priest, 
Benaiah  the  captain  of  the  body-guai*d,  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  Hushai,  "the  king's  friend,"*  together  with  the  whole 
of  the  chosen  troops,  were  against  him.  In  spite  of  this 
opposition  Adonijah  went  with  his  followers  to  the  Fuller's 
Well,  on  the  south  side  of  Jerusalem,  there  to  celebrate 
his  coronation  feast.  But  the  prophet  Nathan  went  to  Bath- 
sheba to  tell  her  of  what  was  going  on,  and  advised  her  to 
inform  the  king  of  it,  promising  that  he  himself  would  tiy 
to  obtain  an  interview  with  him  afterwards.  The  am- 
bitious woman,  who  had  already  prevailed  upon  her  hus- 
band to  swear  that  her  son  should  be  his  successor,  at 
once  took  Nathan's  advice.  She  obtained  access  to  David's 
chamber,  reminded  him  of  his  promise,  told  him  what  Ado- 
nijah was  doing,  added  in  a  strain  of  flattery  thsi  all  Israel 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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was  hanging  on  bis  decision,  and  asked  sadly  what  would  be 
her  own  fate  and  that  of  her  son  should  this  revolt  be  suc- 
cessful. While  she  was  yet  speaking,  Nathan  entered  and 
asked  the  king  whether  it  was  with  bis  consent  that  Adonijali 
had  ascended  the  throne,  for  he  had  actually  been  proclaimed 
king!  The  aged  monarch  could  not  resist  their  importunity, 
and  renewed  his  oath  that  none  but  Solomon  should  be  his 
successor.  In  order  to  give  effect,  if  possible,  to  his  wish,  he 
ordered  Zadok,  Nathan,  and  Benaiah  to  conduct  Solomon  in 
state,  mounted  upon  his  own  mule,  to  the  well  of  Gihon, 
west  of  the  city,  and  there  to  sound  the  tnimpets  and  anoint 
him  king.  When  this  was  done  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
at  once  accepted  him  as  their  monarch,  and  raised  a  deafening 
shout  of  joy — so  loud,  says  the  historian,  tliat  '*  the  earth 
was  rent  by  it." 

Adonijah's  coronation  feast  was  just  drawing  to  a  close 
when  the  sound  of  this  shout  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  guests. 
"What  is  all  that  shouting  for?"  asked  Joab,  suspectinor 
mischief  of  some  sort ;  and  while  they  were  all  wondering 
what  it  might  be,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  city.  "  Welcome  ! "  cried  Adonijah,  as  he 
came.  "Surely  you  bring  good  tidings!"  But  picture  the 
consternation  of  all  present  when  they  heai*d  that  Solomon 
had  been  proclaimed  as  king,  by  David's  orders!  All  the 
courtiers,  said  Jonathan,  were  congratulating  David,  sa}ing, 
"  May  Yahweh  raise  the  throne  of  Solomon  yet  higher  than 
your  own ! "  while  the  hoar^'  monarch,  who  was  too  weak  to 
leave  his  bed,  was  forced  to  receive  and  thank  them  without 
rising.  David's  will  was  not  to  be  disputed.  Adonijah's 
guests  fled  to  their  houses  in  terror,  and  the  prince  himself, 
in  fear  of  bis  life,  sought  the  nearest  place  of  refuge.  This 
he  found  in  an  altar,  to  the  horns  of  which  he  clung,  crying 
to  the  priests  and  all  who  saw  him  there  that  he  would  never 
stir  from  the  spot  until  king  Solomon,  whose  humble  ser^^ant 
he  desired  to  be,  had  sworn  to  spare  his  life.  When  Solo- 
mon heard  of  this  he  sent  word  that  he  would  grant  his 
request  conditionally  on  his  good  behavior ;  upon  which 
Adonijah  bowed  to  the  earth  before  his  royal  brother  and 
obtained  leave  to  return  to  his  palace. 

A  few  days  afterwards  David,  who  felt  that  his  end  was 
drawing  near,  took  leave  of  Solomon  and  gave  him  a  few 
parting  instructions.     First  as  to  Joab.     He  reminded  his 
son  of  all  that  this  man,  whom  he  hated  and  feared  so  in 
tensely,  had  done ;  how  he  had  murdered  two  Israelite  gen- 
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erals  in  time  of  peace,  and  had  thus  steeped  himself  in  olood 
fipom  head  to  foot.  ^^  Deal  with  him,"  he  concluded,  "  aix»rd- 
ing  to  your  wisdom,  and  let  not  his  hoary  head  go  down  in 
peace  to  the  world  below ! "  On  the  sons  of  Barzillai,  on  the 
other  hand,  Solomon  was  to  heap  his  favors,  and  was  to  make 
them  companions  of  his  table  because  their  father  had  played 
so  noble  a  part  when  David  was  flying  from  Absalom.  But 
Shimci,  the  Benjamite  of  Bahurim,  who  had  cursed  the  king 
so  bitterly,  must  not  be  left  unpunished.  David  himself  had 
sworn  by  Yahweh  that  he  would  spare  his  life,  but  this  oath 
was  not  binding  on  his  son.  His  own  good  sense  would  tell 
him  how  to  deal  with  Shiraei,  but  in  any  case  he  would  send 
him  to  the  land  of  shadows  in  blood. 

After  making  these  dispositions  Datid  slept  in  death,  and 
was  buried  in  the  upper  city  that  was  called  by  his  own  name. 
When  his  history  came  to  be  written  no  one  knew  exactly  how 
long  he  had  been  king,  but  at  any  rate  his  reign  had  lasted 
through  a  whole  generation,  or  "  forty  years." 

What  a  glorious  death-bed  was  David's,  if  we  regard  it  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view  !  "  Full  of  da^'s,  full  of  wealth,  full 
of  honor,"  as  the  writer  of  Chronicles  expresses  it,*  he  handed 
down  his  kingdom  to  the  most  dearly  loved  of  his  sons.  But 
what  a  deeply  painful  impression  that  same  death-bed  leaves 
upon  our  minds,  il*  we  regard  it  from  a  higher  point  of  view ! 
There  is  one  departing  whose  varied  experiences  and  advent- 
ures have  left  him  in  crjing  need  of  forgiveness  himself,  and 
yet  his  dying  lips  pronounce  a  treacherous  sentence  on  two 
men,  to  one  of  whom  he  was  bound  by  every  tie  of  grati- 
tude, to  the  other  by  every  tie  of  honor.  The  one  had  always 
been  his  faithful  servant ;  he  owed  the  continued  possession  of 
his  life  and  ci-own  in  gi*eat  measure  to  him  ;  and  he  had  never 
dared  himself  to  curb  his  overweening  spirit.  To  the  other 
he  had  given  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  not  take  his 
life.  What  a  miserable  end !  And  ^et  it  suited,  but  too 
well,  much  of  the  life  it  closed. 

Since  David's  history  occupies  so  great  a  place  in  the  Bible 
history,  and  since  he  passed  for  the  model  of  a  king  amongst 
after  generations,  we  must  endeavor  to  sketch  his  true  char- 
acter, and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  such  high  honor  was  afterwaids  accorded  him. 

But  to  accomplish  the  task  satisfactoril3%  we  must  begin  by 
asking  whether  there  are  any  other  sources  Arom  which  we 

1  1  Chronicles  xzix.  98. 
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may  gain  information  concerning  David,  in  addition  xo  the 
narratives  we  have  now  considered.  We  certainly  should  have 
such  sources,  if  we  might  rely  upon  the  superscriptions  of  the 
three-and-seventy  psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  David  as  their 
author.  Were  that  the  case,  we  should  be  able  to  gatlier  from 
the  cou  tents  of  these  songs  the  religious  position  occupied  by 
David,  and  the  most  secret  experiences  of  his  soul  on  a  gi-eat 
variety  of  critical  occasions.  We  should  then  have  to  con- 
struct our  image  of  him  not  only  from  what  we  read  in  the 
books  of  Samuel,  but  also  from  the  knowledge  of  the  inner 
life  of  his  soul  which  we  should  derive  from  these  psalms ;  — 
a  hopeless  task,  which  has  been  laboriously,  but  vainly 
attempted  by  many  whp  have  accepted  the  testimony  of  the 
superscriptions ! 

Let  me  give  one  instance  to  show  the  impossibility  of  rec 
onciling  the  David  of  the  psalms  that  claim  him  as  their 
author  with  the  David  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings ! 
The  fifty-first  psulm  is  said  in  the  superscription  to  have  been 
composed  by  David  after  Natlian  had  rebuked  him  for  his  sin 
with  Bathsheba.     The  poem  in  question  is  this :  — 

Httve  mercy  upon  me,  O  Go<I,  according  to  thy  loving^kindneas. 

Blot  out  my  tranAgresMion  in  the  tenacTue»9  of  thy  great  mercy. 
Wash  me  thoroughly  from  my  iniquity, 

And  cleanse  nie  from  my  sin. 
For  I  acknowledge  my  guilt, 

And  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 
Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned^ 

And  have  done  what  is  evil  in  thy  sight; 
Therefore  thy  sentence  is  just, 

And  none  can  reproach  thy  judgment. 
Behold,  I  was  bom  in  guilt. 

And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me; 
But  thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts, 

And  teachest  me  wisdom  in  my  heart. 
Purge  away  my  sin  with  hyssop,  that  I  may  be  clean; 

Wash  me,  that  I  mav  be  whiter  than  snow. 
Then  let  me  hear  sounds  of  joy  and  gladness  again, 

And  make  glad  the  soul  thou  hast  broken. 
Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins, 

And  blot  out  all  my  iniquities. 
Create  a  clean  heart  within  me,  O  God  1 

And  give  me  a  right  spirit. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  th}^  presence. 

And  take  not  thy  holy  'spirit  from  me. 
Restore  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation ; 

Let  a  willing  spirit  support  me ! 
Let  me  teach  the  transgressors  thy  ways. 

That  the  sinners  may  be  converted  to  thee. 
Deliver  me  from  the  guilt  of  blood,  O  God,  thou  God  of  my  sa  • 
vation ! 

Let  my  tongue  praise  thy  righteouaneaa. 
0  Lord!  open  thou  mv  lips, 

And  my  mouth  shafl  show  forth  thy  praiaa. 
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For  thou  dei«irest  not  iiacrifice, 

Else  would  I  give  it! 

Thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  oflPerinps. 
The  sacriticea  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit. 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  dost  net  despise  1 

Shew  favor  to  Zion,  according  to  thy  pleasure, 

Build  up  Jerusalem's  walls ; 
Then  shalt  thou  rejoice  in  good  sacrifices, 

In  a  burnt  o£Fering  and  a  sacrifice  consumed  by  fire ; 
Then  bull  >cks  shall  be  brought  to  thy  altar. 

The  concluding  lines,  which  obviously  place  us  in  a  period 
at  which  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  in  ruins,  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  original  poem.  The  contradiction  between  the 
promise  of  a  sacrifice  of  bullocks  and  the  avowal  that  God 
desires  no  sacrifice  but  a  sense  of  guilt,  is  suflBcientl}'  marked 
to  justify  the  beUef  that  the  concluding  lines  are  a  later 
addition.  The  rest  is  unquestionably  a  beautiful  poem.  To- 
gether with  a  deep  and  genuine  sense  of  guilt,  it  reveals  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  origin  of  sin  than  is  usually  met  with 
in  the  Israelite  |X)et«.  But  this  very  fact  is  fatal  to  David's 
authorship.  It  would  be  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
after  his  treatment  of  Uriah  he  should  sing,  *'  Against  thee, 
()  Yahweh,  against  thee  only  have  I  sinned."  Again,  since 
David  in  common  with  all  his  contemporaries,  supposed  that 
Yahweh  sometimes  stirred  a  man  up  to  sin,  expressly  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunit}*  of  punishing  him,  he  can  hardly 
have  breathed  the  sigh,  ''  Behold  I  was  born  in  iniquit}* ; " 
for  it  implies  that  sin  takes  its  rise  not  in  the  direct  instigation 
of  Yahweh,  but  in  the  corrupt  or  imperfect  nature  of  man. 
''  God's  sacrifice  is  an  aflSicted  soul"  is  a  tnith  which  forms  a 
beautiful  counterpart  to  that  which  the  prophetic  writer  puts 
into  Samuel's  mouth ;  "Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice." 
But  onl}'  think  of  David  cherishing  such  a  conviction  !  Da\ad, 
who  appeased  his  God  with  sacrifices  upon  every  occasion, 
who  recommended  Saul  to  burn  a  meat  oflering  when  Yahweh 
had  incited  him  against  an  innocent  man,  who  held  back  the 
angel  of  the  pestilence  from  Jerusalem  by  oflTering  b  sacrifice 
upon  Araunah's  threshing-floor,  who  sacrificed  seven  sons  of 
Saul  to  appease  Yahweh  in  the  time  of  famine !  The  sense 
of  guilt,  however  genuine,  may  pass  away ;  but  if  David  had 
ever  learned  the  truth  that  contrition  and  humility  aitj  the  only 
sacrifice  that  God  desires,  then  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
sons  of  Saul  was  not  only  superstitious,  as  it  certainly  was  in 
any  case,  but  monstrous  and  execrable. 

It  would  of  course  delay  us  far  too  long  were  we  to  sabmit 
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all  the  psalms  which  are  ascribed  to  David  to  a  similar  ex« 
amination.  We  will  therefore  only  take  one  more  example, 
and  that  a  short  one.     It  is  the  twenty-third  psalm :  — 

Tahweh  it  mv  shepherd, 

IshaUnHwant. 
He  makea  me  lie  down  in  ffreen  postures; 

He  leads  me  beside  the  fresh  waters ; 
He  quickens  my  soul, 

And  leads  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 

For  his  name's  sake. 
Though  I  walk  through  a  valley  dark  as  death,  I  will  fear  no  eTll; 

For  thou  art  with  me, 

Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 
Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me,  in  despite  of  my  enemies. 

Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil; 

My  cup  is  filled  to  overflowing. 
All  that  IS  good  and  prosperous  will  follow  me  while  I  live, 

And  for  length  of  aays  shall  I  dwell  in  the  house  of  Tahweh. 

It  is  tnie  that  the  first  words,  '*  Yahweh  is  my  shepherd," 
seem  appropriate  enough  on  the  lips  of  David,  who  was  once 
a  shepherd  boy  himself;  but  this  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason 
for  ascribing  the  psalm  to  him.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  his,  for 
in  his  da}'  there  was  no  particular  place  which  could  be  called 
'' Yahweh's  house"  without  any  further  description.  The 
expression  could  only  be  used  of  the  temple,  and  hardly  even 
of  the  temple  before  it  had  become  the  sole  recognized 
sanctuary  of  Yahweh.  This  would  place  the  poem  after  the 
captivity. 

It  is  not  so  clear  in  every-case,  as  it  is  in  those  we  have 
given,  that  the  psalms  ascribed  to  David  were  really  written 
at  a  much  later  period.  But  these  two  specimens  will  suffice 
to  show  that  it  is  not  out  of  mere  caprice  that  we  neglect  the 
songs  which  bear  David's  name  in  endeavoring  to  sketch  his 
character.  The  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  entirely  un- 
trustworthy ;  and  the  poems  themselves  date  from  periods  at 
which  the  Israelites  had  pondered  far  more  deeply  upon  the 
nature  of  true  piety,  and  cherished  far  other  thoughts  as  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life  tlian  was  the  case  in 
David's  time.  The  whol^  collection  forms,  as  we -have 
already  said,^  the  hymn-book  of  the  second  temple.  In 
speaking  of  Moses,  we  neglected  the  ninetieth  psalm,  which 
is  said  to  be  his ;  in  dealing  with  David's  character,  we  shall 
put  aside  the  so-called  Davidic  psalms ;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
when  we  come  to  Solomon  we  shall  pass  over  the  seventy 
second  and  the  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalms  in  silence 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  psalnu 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  29. 
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ascribe^l  to  David  which  bo  much  as  remin^ls  us  of  his  char- 
acter as  portrayed  in  the  historical  books ;  and  in  the  gr^at 
majority  of  cases  they  are  quite  evidently  of  a  much  later 
origin. 

It  is  eaay  to  understand  how  David  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  psalmist  of  Israel.  In  the  third  century  before 
Christ,  when  the  book  of  Chronicles  was  written,  the  time  of 
David  was  looked  upon  as  the  golden  age  of  Israel,  and 
David  himself  as  a  model  king.  Hence  the  writer  of  this 
book  gives  him  as  much  as  possible  of  the  honor  of  having 
built  the  temple.*  Now,  since  the  ancient  tradition  repre- 
sented David  as  a  great  singer  and  player  on  the  haip,  and 
the  Jews  of  this  later  period  could  not  conceive  of  a  model 
king  composing  any  but  religious  music,  the)Mmagined  David 
to  have  been  the  father  of  psalmody. 

But  our  actual  knowledge  of  his  singing  and  playing  gives 
us  a  very  different  idea  of  its  character.  The  two  solitary 
poems  which  we  have  sufficient  grounds  for  sup|x>sing  to  be 
his  are  his  elegies  upon  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  upon  Abner ; 
and  though  the  former  of  these  is  full  of  deep  and  generous 
feeling,  Siey  have  neither  of  them  anj'thing  of  a  religious 
charact4»r.  The  earliest  authentic  passage  in  which  David's 
services  to  the  art  of  music  are  celebrated  occurs  in  the 
prophecies  of  Amos.  The  prophet*  is  describing  the  high- 
born sots  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria, — 

Who  sing  loud  songs  to  the  harp 
And  invent  musical  instrumental  like  David ; 

Who  drink  and  carouse 
And  anoint  tliemselves  with  the  cosUiest  balsam  — 

But  feel  no  pain  for  Joseph's  wounds. 

Now  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  Israelite  revellers  were 
given  to  singing  h^^nns  at  their  merrv-makiugs,  and  it  seems 
to  follow  that  in  the  eightli  century  David  was  specially  known 
as  the  representative  of  the  kind  of  music  'suited  to  festive 
occasions,  the  themes  of  which  we  may  presume  were  love 
and  wine.  And  with  what  other  kind  of  music  are  we  to 
suppose  that  David  soothed  Saul's  troubled  spirit?  Surel}-  a 
solemn  hymn  to  the  glor}'^  of  the  terrible  Yahweh  would  have 
been  less  likely  than  a  soft  strain  of  love  or  a  ringing  war 
eong  to  restore  the  gloomy  and  despondent  king  to  better 
spirits. 

Noi  must  we  form  a  too  exalted  idea  of  such  religious 
■ongs  as  were  really  produced  in  these  days.  When  the  aik 

1  See  p.  IL  >  AmoB  vi.  5,  f 
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was  brought  to  Jerasalem  and  David  danced  and  smote  the 
tambourine  as  he  advanced  before  the  sacred  chest,  we  may 
weU  believe  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpets  pealed  through 
the  air,  auvl  that  shrill  cries  to  Yahweh  and  his  flame  of  Are 
rose  above  the  thunder  of  the  drums ;  but  there  was  small 
sign  of  any  refinement  of  religious  feeling  or  depth  of  religious 
thought.  We  still  possess  a  short  song  which  was  probably 
sung  when  the  victorious  aimy  had  brought  back  the  ark 
from  the  camp,  and  were  escorting  it  to  its  place  in  the 
temple.  It  now  forms  the  conclusion  of  a  psahn,^  to  the 
first  part  of  which  we  shall  revert  on  another  occasion.  It 
was  probably  sung  by  two  choruses  in  alternation. 

Lift  np  your  eternal  heads,  O  gates! 

Lift  yourselves  up,  eternal  doonl 

Let  the  glorious  kin^  go  in !  —  . 
Who  is  this  glorious  king  ?  — 

Yahweh,  strong  and  mighty, 

Yahweh,  terrible  in  war!  — 
Lift  up  your  heads,  O  gates ! 

Lift  yourselves  up,  eternal  doors  I 

I-.et  the  glorious  kin^  go  in !  — 
Who  is  this  glorious  king  ?-~ 

Yahweh  of  war-hosts. 

He  is  the  glorious  king. 

This  song  is  certainly  more  vigorous  than  sweet  in  tone, 
more  sonorous  than  exalted ;  and  it  is  simple  in  conception 
to  the  last  degree. 

Just  as  after  generations  drew  up  all  their  religious  laws  in 
the  name  of  Moses,  so  they  made  David  the  great  psalmist  and 
Solomon,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  great  proverb  writer 
of  Israel.  If  we  wish  to  know  David  as  he  really  was,  we 
must  put  the  contents  of  all  these  songs  completely  on  one 
side,  and  rely  exclusively  upon  the  nan-atives  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings. 

Let  us,  then,  go  on  to  ask  what  manner  of  man  these  au- 
thorities represent  him  to  have  been. 

David  unquestionably  took  the  cause  of  religion  much  to 
heart,  and  was  more  especially  a  zealous  worshipper  of  Yah- 
weh. This  is  evident  from  the  great  things  which  tbe  prophets 
and  priests  had  hoped  from  him  ever  since  his  first  appearance. 
Such  men  as  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan,  Abimelech,  Abiathar,  and 
Zadok  stood  at  his  side  during  the  various  periods  of  his  life ; 
and  throughout  all  the  changes  of  his  fortune  be  always  kept 
upon  the  best  of  terms  with  them.  The  sincerity  of  his  piety  is 
1  Psahn  xadv.  7-10. 
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shown  by  his  diligence  in  eonsalting  his  god  upon  all  occasions, 
by  his  care  in  bringing  the  ark  to  Jenisalem,  by  the  liberal 
portion  of  his  booty  which  he  presented  to  the  sanctuary,  by 
the  freedom  of  access  to  his  person  which  he  always  allowed 
to  the  prophets,  and  the  submission  with  which  he  listened  to 
their  words,  and,  above  all,  by  that  noble  deed,  the  best  thing 
that  we  know  of  him,  his  generous  sparing  of  the  life  of  Saul. 
Inasmuch  as  Saul  was  Yahweh's  anointed,  David  spared  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  god,  however  much  he  would  have  gained 
in  every  other  respect  by  the  death  of  his  inveterate  enemy. 
David,  then,  was  a  religious  man. 

But  his  religion,  like  that  of  his  contemporaries,  was  far 
from  exalted.  We  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  he  wor- 
shipped Yahweh  only.  He  may  also  have  honored  other  gods, 
though  probably  in  a  far  smaller  measure.  The  fact  that  one 
of  his  sons  was  called  Baaljada^ — t.e.,  Bacd  knows — leads  us 
to  suspect  that  at  any  rate  now  and  then  he  paid  his  hom- 
age to  some  Baal,  perhaps  to  conciliate  an  influential  family,  or 
to  please  one  of  his  foreign  wives.  This  would  not  be  at  aU 
surprising,  for  if  David  had  a  teraphim  in  his  house,'  and 
believed  that  Yahweh  could  be  worshipped  nowhere  but  in 
Canaan,*  he  must  have  been  very  far  from  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  all  other  gods.  Moreover,  he  had  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  nature  of  Yahweh  himself.  The  manner  in 
which  he  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  shows  clearly  enough 
that  he  thought  he  was  bringing  Yahweh  himself  with  it. 
Think,  again,  of  all  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  the  Israelites 
concerning  this  ark ;  of  the  great  plague  which  it  was  supposed 
to  cause  amongst  the  Philistines ;  of  the  mortality  in  the  family 
at  Bethshemesh  that  withheld  the  reverence  due  to  it ;  of  the 
death  of  Uzzah,  who  placed  his  rash  hand  upon  it ;  of  the  pros- 
perity which  its  presence  brought  to  Obed-Edom  ;  and  of  the 
custom  of  taking  it  out  with  the  army  to  war !  In  perfect 
consistency  with  all  these  superstitions  David  not  only  used 
the  oracle  of  Yahweh  as  a  counsellor  in  all  emergencies,  in- 
cluding military  enterprises  and  manoeuvres,  but  also  observed 
omens,  and,  when  he  heard  the  wind  rustling  in  the  tops  of 
the  mulberry-trees,  fancied  that  it  was  Yahweh  drawing  neai*.^ 
He  also  believed  that  Yahweh,  when  angry  with  an}'  particu- 
lar man,  orwith  Israel  in  general,  would  sen<l  such  disasters 
as  defeat  in  battle,  famine,  the  death  of  a  child,  or  a  pesti* 

1  1  Chronicles  xiv.  7. 

9  1  Samuel  xiz.  13,  16,  where  ttraphim  should  be  read  for  imnyt, 

•  i  Samael  xxvi.  19.  «  2  Samuel  v.  94. 
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lence ;  and  that  sometmies  he  would  himself  stir  up  those  who 
had  enraged  him  to  commit  a  crime,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
being  able  to  punish  them  for  it.  The  only  way  in  which  these 
disasters  could  be  averted  was  by  a  sacrifice  ;  in  case  of :  need 
a  fearful  and  bloody  sacrifice,  such  as  the  execution  of  the 
seven  sons  of  Saul.  When  Yahweh  was  wroth  he  must  bo 
appeased. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with  David  for 
not  being  superior  to  his  age  in  these  particulars,  or  to  con- 
demn him  for  entertaining  such  false  ideas  ;  but  on  the  otiier 
hand,  we  must  remember  that  such  religion  as  his  is  no  guar- 
anty in  itself  of  a  noble  character,  may  co-exist  but  too  easily 
with  very  great  defects,  and  may  even  stimulate  ev'il  passions. 
For  instance,  cruelty  to  the  enemies  of  Yahweh  (a  term  which 
included  all  the  enemies  of  his  people  and  his  anointed)  was 
an>iiiing  but  inconsistent  with  religion.  David,  therefore, 
could  treat  his  prisoners  of  war  with  the  utmost  barbarity 
and  yet  feel  no  pangs  of  conscience,  and  meet  with  no  rebuke 
firom  the  prophets.  Even  the  vengeance  which  he  took  on 
Shimei  after  his  death  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  reverence 
for  Yahweh,  whose  anointed  this  Benjamite  had  cursed ! 

But  when  Dand  committed  adultery  with  Bathsheba  and 
treacherously  murdered  Uriah,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  will  of 
Yahweh.  These  actions  throw  a  very  dark  shadow  upon  his 
life.  It  would  doubtless  be  unfair  to  judge  a  man  too  hardly 
for  one  evil  deed,  however  heinous,  since  even  noble  natiures 
are  sometimes  tempted  beyond  their  strength,  and  betrayed 
into  fearful  sins.  But  what  pains  us  most  is  not  the  act  of 
adultery  itself,  but  the  king's  foul  treachery  to  his  brave  and 
faithful  servant,  Uriah.  If  in  a  fit  of  despair  and  dread  of 
discovery  he  had  slain  him  with  his  own  hand,  we  might, 
perhaps,  have  foi-given  him;  but  that  summons  from  the 
camp,  that  invitation  to  the  royal  table  that  the  warrior  might 
drink  deep  and  then  go  home,  that  letter  to  Joab,  and  that 
cold-blooded  message  when  the  news  of  Uriah's  death  had 
come  —  all  this  becomes  doubly  revolting  when  we  think  of 
the  deliberate  forethought  with  which  it  was  planned.  It 
is  impossible  ailer  this  to  regard  David  as  in  any  sense  an 
upright  man. 

The  cunning  which  was  in  this  case  turned  to  so  vile  a  pur- 
pose, may  be  traced  in  David's  conduct  upon  other  occasions 
also.  For  instance,  even  as  he  fled  from  Absalom,  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  grief,  he  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to 
lay  liis  i^Uns  with  great  adroitness  in  sending  back  the  priests 
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with  the  ark,  and  urging  Hushai  to  simulate  friendship  for 
Absalom. 

Cunning,  indeed,  is  natural  to  the  character  of  such  a  man 
as  David ;  for,  in  spite  of  his  valor  on  the  battle-field,  he  was 
sadly  wanting  in  true  coui'age. 

He  had  his  own  weakness  to  thank  in  a  great  measiu'e  for 
the  fearful  disasters  that  blighted  his  domestic  life.  He  never 
punished  Amnon  for  his  deed  of  shame,  since  he  loved  him, 
his  eldest  son,  too  well !  It  was  this  that  goaded  on  Absalom 
to  avenge  his  sister^s  wrong ;  and  when  Absalom  had  taken 
vengeance,  David  was  grieved  and  angered  for  a  time,  and 
banished  Absalom ;  but  he  soon  allowed  himself  to  be  ap- 
peased, though  he  did  not  dare  to  acknowledge  the  change 
that  his  sentiments  had  undergone  !  tSo  Joab,  who  read  Ills 
thoughts,  had  to  entreat  him  to  show  favor  to  Absalom,  and 
make  it  appear  as  though  he  were  acting  under  moi'e  or  less 
constraint.  Even  then  he  only  half  forgave  him,  and  Joab 
had  to  intercede  again  before  he  would  receive  him  completely 
into  favor.  After  all  this  he  left  him  so  absolutely  unrestrained 
that  he  was  able  publicly  to  assume  the  airs  of  the  successor 
to  the  thi-one.  When  expelled  by  his  son,  Da\'id  was  humility 
itself,  went  on  his  wa}'  weeping,  uttered  words  of  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  Yahweh,  recognized  in  Shimei's  curses  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  by  his  god,  and  showed  every  appearance 
of  piety.  But  the  cunning  plans  which  he  was  de^dsing  at 
the  very  moment  fit  but  strangely  into  the  picture!  So, 
again,  the  disturbances  that  embittered  his  last  days  were 
the  consequences  of  his  own  vacillation  and  timidity ;  for  he 
had  evidently  promised  Bathsheba  that  her  son  should  succeed 
him,  but  had  not  taken  a  single  step  to  secure  the  cix>wn  to 
him. 

But  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  David  than  his  re- 
lations with  Joab.  He  hates  him,  feels  his  dependence  upon 
him,  is  afraid  of  him,  curses  him  again  and  again,  tines  to  get 
rid  of  him,  but  always  keeps  him  at  hand,  notwithstanding 
the  murder  of  Abner  and  Amasa,  and  finally  commands  his 
son  to  punish  the  servant  whom  he  feared  to  touch  himself, 
and  who  had  grown  gray  in  his  service. 

David  was  an3'thing  but  a  consistent  man.  He  had  no 
great  central  purpose  to  which  he  devoted  all  his  powers.  He 
was  far  from  possessing  such  nobility  as  characteiized  Saul  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Even  the  measures  he  took  io 
favor  of  his  religion  have  a  somewhat  ambiguous  aspect. 
He   was  certainly  not  such  an  enthusiast  in  the  servioe  of 
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Tahweh  as  his  predecessor  had  been;  and  his  surrender  of 
the  tatter's  sons  to  the  Gibeonites  is  a  \ery  significant  event, 
for  it  was  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  Samuel — a 
concession  to  public  opinion,  which  regarded  this  excessive 
zeal  as  dangerous.  In  religious  matters  David's  policy  was 
one  of  ooncession  and  compromise.  He  was  just  as  zealous 
for  Yahweh's  honor  as  he  thought  would  be  conducive  to  the 
stability  of  his  throne ;  which  doubtless  showed  great  pni- 
dence,  but  not  much  exaltation  of  soul. 

As  far  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  David's  inner  life,  it 
resembled  that  of  most  other  men  of  energetic  and  impulsive 
character  whose  passions  are  balanced  by  no  great  purpose 
and  checked  by  no  firm  moral  principle.  Easily  moved  both 
to  good  and  evil,  he  was  certainly  very  captivating.  Thus 
he  gained  and  always  kept  the  friendship  of  the  proud  and 
courageous  Jonathan.  And  ho  on  his  side,  since  men  are 
otlen  attracted  by  their  opposites,  was  ready  to  repose  with 
perfect  conOdence  upon  the  loftier  moral  nature  of  his  friend. 
Warm  in  his  affections  and  sincere  in  his  religion  —  though 
superficial  in  this  as  in  everything  else  —  he  was  far  from 
being  a  stranger  to  generous  emotions,  but  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  When  he  confessed  his  guilt  his 
repentance  was  doubtless  genuine,  but  it  did  not  stiike  deep. 

It  was  an  evil  day  for  the  moral  life  of  this  able  and  fas- 
cinating but  weak  young  soldier  when  he  became  a  king.  If 
Jesus  was  right  in  saying,  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  how  would  he  have  described 
the  difficulties  with  which  an  eastern  king  has  to  struggle 
if  he  would  reach  the  true  path  of  life  and  keep  to  it !  All 
things  conspired  to  ruin  the  moral  character  of  a  king,  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  man  as  David  was  unable  to 
resist  such  evil  influences.  He  remained  the  idol  of  his 
warriors  to  the  last ;  but  his  moral  power  seems  to  have  been 
more  and  more  completely  sapped  as  his  years  advanced. 

We  shall  constantly  observe,  however,  that  after  ages 
passed  a  very  different  judgment  upon  the  son  of  Jesse,  and 
exalted  him  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  honor.  We  have  al- 
ready had  an  indication  of  this  in  the  stories  of  the  rejec 
tion  of  Saul  and  the  anointing  of  David,  for  they  show  clearly 
enough  what  the  prophets  who  wrote  them  thought  of  the 
two  men.  They  regarded  David  as  the  man  after  Yahweh's 
heart,  who  succeeded  Saul  because  he  was  a  better  man,  and 
whose  family  should  therefore  occupy  the  throne  of  Israel  lot 
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eyer.^  The  following  verses  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  honor  rendered  to  Da\dd  b}-  posterit}'.  They  are  put  into 
his  mouth  as  his  d3'ing  words  ^ :  — 

The  words  of  David,  Jesse's  son, 

The  words  of  him  who  is  placed  on  high. 

The  anointed  of  Jacob's  god, 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel ! 
Yahweh's  spirit  speaks  through  me, 

His  word  is  on  my  tongue ; 
The  god  of  Israel  spoke, 

The  rock  of  Israel  said  to  me : 
**  He  can  govern  men  who  is  righteous 

And  rules  in  the  fear  of  God. 
He  is  like  to  the  morning  light  at  sunrise ; 

He  is  like  to  a  cloudless  dawn. 

After  light  and  rain  does  the  grass  grow  up." 
And  is  not  my  house  such  as  this,  with  God's  help? 
He  has  made  an  eternal  covenant  with  me, 

Established  on  all  sides  and  sure. 
All  my  salvation  and  all  my  desire, 

Does  he  not  make  them  grow  ? 
But  the  worthless  are  like  unto  noxious  thoma, 

Which  none  will  grasp  with  the  hand. 
Let  him  who  would  toucti  them  have  spear-shaft  and  steel. 

And  let  them  be  utterly  burned  up  with  tire. 

The  fact  that  the  historians  and  others  took  such  a  favor- 
able view  of  David's  character,  and  commended  him  as  a 
just  ruler,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that  they  knew 
of  things  redounding  to  his  credit,  which  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us;  nor  can  much  stress  be  laid  on  the 
different  light  in  which  what  we  know  of  him  would  be  re- 
garded in  former  times.  The  explanation  must  be  sought 
simply  in  the  circumstances  amidst  which  these  paneg}'rists 
lived,  and  the  religious  philosophy  which  determined  their 
views  of  the  history  of  their  people.  It  was  only  during  th« 
sevent}'  or  eighty  years  of  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon 
that  the  Israelite  tribes  formed  a  single  people.  The  king 
dom  was  afterwards  split  into  two  and  never  united  agaiu 
Now  the  prophets  of  Judah,  who  lived  some  two  centuries 
later,  looked  back  with  a  sense  of  yeanling  to  the  golden  age 
of  Da\'id  and  his  son,  under  whose  sceptre  Israel  had  been  so 
powerful.  They  longed  for  the  union  of  all  the  tribes  under 
a  king  of  David's  house,  and  firmly  believed  that  their  dream 
would  one  day  be  realized  ;  and  since  they  beUeved  that  suc- 
cess and  prosperity  were  incompatible  with  godlessness,  they 
naturally  supposed  that  the  two  princes  under  whom  Israel 
had  been  so  great  were  very  pious.  Of  David,  especially, 
they    unconsciously    assumed    eve ly thing    that    was    good 

1  2  Samuel  vii.  12-16.  ^  2  Samuel  xxiii.  1-7. 
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Tradition  treated  David  and  Solomon  something  as  it  did 
Gideon  and  Abimelech ;  the  father  was  praised  and  the  son 
blamed,  though  they  were  really  kindred  spirits,  and  pursued 
the  same  line  of  action,  because  the  fhiit  of  their  policy  only 
began  to  be  perceived  under  the  rule  of  the  son.  Thus  David 
was  exalted  far  above  Solomon,  because  it  was  David  who 
founded  the  dynasty,  whereas  inunediately  after  Solomon's 
death  the  nation  fell  into  two. 

David  owes  the  good  name  he  has  always  enjoyed  with 
posterity  very  largely  to  the  belief  that  his  subjects  were 
specially  happy  under  his  rule,  and  that  his  times  deserved 
on  that  account  to  be  considered  the  golden  age  of  Israel.  If 
this  were  so  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  point  in  his  favor. 
But  the  prophets  who  longed  for  the  return 'of  David's  age 
were  like  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  who  hungered  after  the 
fleshpots  of  Egypt,  but  forgot  all  that  they  had  suffered  in  that 
land ;  for  the  truth  is  that  David's  own  subjects  were  anything 
but  satisfied  with  his  rule.  His  throne  was  supported  by  his 
warlike  fame,  his  body-guard,  his  '*  heroes,"  and  his  valiant 
cousin  Joab,  — in  a  woM  by  force  of  arms.  But  the  support 
which  Absalom  secured  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to .  the  dis- 
content of  the  Israelites  under  David's  rule ;  and  if  after  Sol- 
omon's death  most  of  the  tribes  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
his  son,  it  was  not  because  Solomon  had  ruled  in  a  different 
spirit  to  that  of  David,  but  because  he  had  built  upon  the 
foundations  his  father  had  laid,  and  the  Israelites,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  could  endure  it  no  longer.  It  was  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  look  back  upon  the  time  of  David  as  to 
a  golden  age ;  it  was  a  still  greater  mistake  to  laud  David 
himself  as  a  model  king. 


Chafteb  vn. 

SOLOMON. 
1  Kings  n.  12-XI.  25.^ 

SOLOMON'S  accession  to  his  father's  throne  had  met,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  considerable  opposition ;  but  he  soon 
showed  that  he  was  not  to  be  offended  with  Impunity.  Joab 
was  slain  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  to  which  he  had  fled  for 

1  2  Chronicles  i.-ix. 
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refuge ;  Abiathar  was  banished  to  his  own  estate  and  deposed 
fh)m  the  priesthood ;  Adonijah  was  spared  at  first,  but  was 
afterwards  put  to  death,  in  consequence  of  his  presumption 
in  desiring  one  of  his  father's  concubines  for  a  wife ;  ^  Shimei 
was  ordered  to  come  and  live  in  Jerusalem,  and  never  to  leave 
the  city  on  pain  of  death ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  when 
he  pursued  a  couple  of  runaway  slaves  to  Gath,  he,  too,  paid 
with  his  life  for  his  disobedience. 

In  the  countries  that  David  had  conquered,  his  death  was 
the  natural  signal  for  insurrectionary  movements  amongst  the 
subjected  tribes ;  and  they  seized  the  opportunity  of  attempting 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Israel.  In  Edom  especially  the  news 
of  David's  and  of  Joab's  death  unflirled  the  banner  of  revolt. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Joab  conquered  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  he  had  as  far  as  possible  exterminated  the  ro3-al 
family  of  Edom ;  but  a  scion  of  the  house  had  found  refuge 
in  Kgypt,  and  was  even  married  to  a  sister-in-law  of  the 
Kg3^tian  king.  This  prince  returned  to  his  own  land  when 
Solomon  ascended  the  throne,  and  managed  to  maintain  his 
footing  there.  Damascus  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Syrian 
prince  who  had  been  expelled  from  it  ])y  David,  and  thence- 
forth the  city  retained  its  independence.*'^  But  with  these 
exceptions  Solomon  contrived  to  hold  together  the  extensive 
kingdom  that  his  fiither  had  left  him.  In  the  death  of  David, 
Israel  had  lost  the  prestige  conferred  on  it  by  a  ruler  whose 
warlike  fame  inspired  ten*or  on  every  side ;  but  Solomon 
endeavored  to  compensate  the  loss  by  fortifying  certain  cities 
and  establishing  a  powerftil  standing  arm}',  with  twelve  thou- 
sand'cavalry  and  fourteen  hundred  war  cliaiiots.'  He  further 
increased  his  prestige  by  his  marriage  with  an  Eg^'ptian 
princess,  who  brought  him  the  Canaanite  city  Gezer  as  a 
dowry.  In  the  same  way  he  aimed  at  securing  favorable 
relations  with  other  surrounding  peoples  also,  by  contracting 
alliances  with  the  daughters  of  their  kings.*  On  the  whole 
he  was  successful,  and  his  reign  was  a  peaceful  one. 

Commerce,  too,  which  he  encouraged  very  zealousl}',  flour- 
ished greatly  under  his  rule.  There  was  a  bus}'  trade  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  the  latter  country  furnishing  more 
especially  the  horses  of  which  Solomon  required  such  gi*eat 
numbers  for  his  cavalry  and  war  chariots.  The  Egyptian 
merchants  brought  them  to  Tekoa,^  whei*e  Solomon's  agents 
bought  them  up,  and  the  king  either  made  use  of  them  him- 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  641  f.  2  i  Kings  xi.  14-25.    «  1  Kings  x.  26. 
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self  or  sold  them  at  a  profit  to  the  independent  prmcea  of 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Syrians.  There  was  a  great  trade  with 
Arabia,  too,  especially  in  spices.^  Maritime  commerce,  too, 
was  greatly  developed,  which  is  a  striking  proof  of  enterprise. 
Solomon  even  built  ships  at  Eziongeber,  on  the  southern 
spur  of  Seir,  manned  them  partially  with  Phoenicians,  and 
sent  them  to  trade  with  Ophir,  probably  Hindustan,  whence 
they  brought  valuable  wood,  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  and 
ivory,  as  well  as  monkeys  and  peacocks.  Such  an  expedition 
took  three  years  in  those  times,  and  the  ships  employed  in 
the  trade  were  called  ships  of  Tarshish  (Tartessus)  ;  ».«., 
ships  of  the  largest  build,  such  as  were  usually  employed  to 
sail  to  Tartessus  in  Spain.'  The  treasure  that  flowed  fh>m 
this  commerce  into  Jerusalem,  especially  into  the  royal  coffera, 
was  enormous.  Every  year,  says  the  tradition,  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  talents  of  gold  [a  talent  is  about  two  hundred 
and  thirty-three  pounds  troy  weight]  came  into  the  king's  trcas- 
uiy ;  silver  was  thought  no  more  of  in  Jerusalem  than  stones, 
and  the  costly  cedar  trunks  were  valued  no  more  than  the 
commonest  timber.*    Such  was  the  wealth  of  the  capital ! 

The  purpose  which  David  had  never  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, though  he  had  collected  all  the  treasiu'c  he  could  for  it, 
was  now  carried  out  by  his  son.  In  the  fourth  3'ear  of  his 
reign,  Solomon  began  to  build  a  magnificent  temple  for  Yah- 
weh  on  the  noi*th-eastcrn  summit  of  Zion.  In  seven  and  a 
half  years  the  work  was  completed,  and  thereupon  the  king 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  royal  palace,  which  it  took  thirteen 
years  to  build.^  This  palace  was  probably  situated  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  western  summit  of  Zion,  right  opposite 
the  temple,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a  bridge.'  Near 
the  palace  was  another  building  that  deseiTcs  special  men- 
tion. It  was  reared  entirely  upon  pillars  and  raftera  of  cedar- 
wood,  and  was  therefore  called  '*  the  house  of  Lebanon."  It 
served  as  an  audience  hall.  There  was  also  a  separate  resi- 
dence for  the  Egyptian  princess,  who  was  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  monarcli*s  man}'  wives.*  Besides  the  temple 
for  Yahweh,  Solomon  raised  sanctuaries  to  Ashtoreth,  Miloom, 
and  Chemosh,  the  gods  of  tlie  Sidonians,  the  Ammonites, 
and  the  Moabites  respectively.'^  Besides  all  this  he  expended 
fabulous  sums  in  works  of  art.     First  of  all  there  were  two 

1  1  Kings  X.  15.  3  I  Kinga  iz.  26-28,  x.  22. 
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lofty  and  magnificent  brazen  pillars  standing  at  the  portioo 
of  the  temple.  They  were  called  Jachin  and  Boaz.  The 
capitals  were  beautifully  carved,  and  all  was  the  work  of  a 
smith,  called  Hiram,  whose  father  was  a  Tyrian,  but  his 
mother  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Then  there 
was  the  so-called  "  brazen  sea,"  which  was  also  made  for  the 
temple.  It  was  a  great  washing  vat  of  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  gallons'  capacity,  supported  by  twelve  oxen  and  adorned 
by  ornamental  work,  all  of  brass.  Then  there  were  ten  bra- 
zen pedestals,  ornamented  with  bas  reliefs,  upon  which  lavers 
of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  gallons'  capacity  rested,  be- 
sides many  other  utensils  for  sacrifice  and  purification.  How 
much  brass  all  this  required  is  not  known,  for  it  was  never 
weighed.  There  were  also  many  golden  utensils,  such  as  the 
lamp  stand,  the  censers,  the  table  for  the  shew-bread,  and 
more  besides.*  For  all  these  purposes  the  treasures  collected 
by  David  were  of  the  utmost  service  to  his  son. 

Solomon's  palace  was  still  more  magnificently  furnished 
than  the  temple.  Thus  in  ^^  the  house  of  Lebanon"  two 
hundred  shields  were  suspended,  each  gilt  with  six  hundred 
shekels  (nearly  twent^'-three  pounds  troy  weight)  of  gold, 
and  three  hundred  smaller  ones,  upon  each  of  which  half  that 
quantity  of  gold  was  laid.  All  these  were  for  Solomon's 
bod3'-guard.*  There  was  also  a  great  ivor}'  throne,  inlaid 
with  fine  gold.  The  seat  was  approached  by  six  steps,  on 
each  of  which  were  two  carved  lions.  Of  course,  the  uten- 
sils of  the  royal  table  were  all  of  pure  gold.  What  value  had 
silver  at  the  court  of  Solomon ! ' 

The  luxur}'  of  the  life  at  court  defies  all  description.  The 
number  of  Solomon's  wives  was  great,  though,  no  doubt,  the 
book  of  Kings  exaggerates  it  enormously  in  saying  that  he 
had  seven  hundred  princesses  and  three  hundi*ed  inferior  wives 
in  his  harem.*  Elsewhere  the  number  is  incidentally  given ' 
as  sixty  of  the  first  rank  and  eighty  of  the  second,  which  is 
much  more  likely.  But  even  so,  think  of  the  bustle  of  a  court 
in  which  sixty  princesses  with  their  chamber-women  and 
attendants  were  established,  even  though  they  had  not  all 
separate  residences  as  the  E^jptian  princess  had !  Our  im- 
agination is  assisted  by  the  statement  that  every  day  thirty 
oxen,  ten  of  them  specially  fattened,  and  a  hundred  sheep, 
were  slaughtered  for  the  royal  table,  in  addition  to  game, 
poultry,  and  confectionery.' 

1  1  Kings  Tii.  18-51.  «  1  Riogs  z.  16,  17.  <  1  Kings  z.  18-21. 
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The  fame  of  Solomon's  wealth,  and  espeeiallv  of  the  splen* 
dor  of  Yahweh's  temple,  spread  far  and  wide,  and  people 
came  from  distant  lands  to  seh  with  their  own  eyes.  Even 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  in  Arabia  Felix,  undertook  the  difficult 
Journey  to  Palestine  to  pay  Solomon  a  visit,  and  to  test  his 
penetration  by  riddles.  She  reached  Jerusalem  with  a  nu- 
merous escort  of  armed  attendants  and  a  drove  of  camels 
laden  with  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones ;  and  there  she 
propounded  to  the  king  her  cunningly-devised  enigmas,  but 
he  solved  them  all.  Then  he  conducted  her  through  his  pal- 
ace, and  she  saw  the  treasure  rooms,  the  apartments  of  the 
officers  of  the  court  and  their  subordinates,  the  wardrobes, 
and  the  wine-cellars ;  after  which  she  was  present  at  a  mag- 
nificent festival  in  the  temple.'  When  she  had  seen  all  this 
she  was  speechless  with  amazement,  and  at  last  cried  out, 
"  Truly,  I  heard  such  wondrous  things  about  you  in  my  own 
land  that  I  could  hardl}'  give  them  credence  ;  but  now  that  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I  declare  they  did  not  tell  me 
one-half  of  the  truth.  You  are  so  much  wiser  and  richer 
than  I  had  heard !  Happy  are  your  courtiers !  Happy  are 
they  who  can  always  stand  in  your  presence  and  listen  to  your 
words !  May  Yahweh,  your  god,  who  takes  such  pleasure  in 
you  that  he  has  put  you  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  and  has 
made  you  king  to  maintain  the  right,  be  praised  for  ever ! " 
After  this  she  made  the  king  a  present  of  a  great  weight  of 
gold  (the  tradition  says  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  or 
about  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds  troy  weight ! ! ) ,  an  im- 
measurable quantity  of  balsam,  and  a  number  of  precious 
stones.     Then  she  returned  home.^ 

So  incomparably  glorious  was  the  splendor  of  Solomon ! 

In  the  account  of  the  Arabian  Queen's  \isit  to  Solomon 
stress  is  laid  not  only  on  the  king's  wealth,  but  also  on  bis 
wisdom,  the  fame  of  which  had  extended  far  and  wide ;  and, 
indeed,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  became  proverbial  in  Is- 
rael. We  ^must  try  to  form  a  corirect  idea  of  what  we  are 
to  understand  by  this  expression.  Let  us  begin  by  inquir- 
ing what  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Kings  has  to  say  upon 
the  subject. 

Solomon,  he  sayB,'  loved  Yahweh  and  obeyed  him  as  his 
&ther  David  had  done,  only  he  sacrificed  upon  the  bamahs. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  for  instance,  he  went  to  the 

1  After  an  amended  version  of  1  Kings  z.  5.  ^1  Kings  x.  1-18. 
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celebrated  hamah  at  Gibeon  and  offered  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  there  as  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  Yahweh.  The  god,  on  his 
side,  showed  him  extraordinary'  favor,  for  he  appeared  to  him 
the  night  after  the  sacrifice  and  asked,  "WTiat  gift  should 
you  most  desire  to  receive  from  me  ? "  To  this  the  youthful 
king  replied :  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  rewarded  my  father  for  his 
justice  and  faithfulness  to  thee,  and  hast  shown  him  favor 
and  hast  given  him  a  son  to  sit  upon  his  throne.  And  so  by 
th}'  grace  I  have  been  made  king  over  this  people.  But  now, 
O  Yahweh,  though  I  stand  at  the  head  of  this  countless  peo- 
ple which  thou  hast  chosen,  I  am  young  and  ignorant.  Oh  ! 
give  me  the  insight  I  shall  need  to  pronounce  judgment  for 
mj'  subjects  in  justice  and  truth :  for  it  is  a  task  almost  too 
hard  for  man."  This  request  earned  the  emphatic  approval 
of  Yaliweh,  as  Solomon  perceived  from  the  divine  response : 
''  Since  you  have  asked  for  this,  rather  than  for  long  life,  or 
wealth,  or  fame  in  war,  I  will  give  3^ou  what  you  desire ;  I 
will  give  3'ou  a  wise  and  nnderstancling  heart  such  as  no  one 
ever  had  before  you  or  will  ever  have  after  3*ou.  And  I  will 
also  give  you  what  3'ou  have  not  asked,  namely  wealth  and 
renown ;  and  you  shall  be  greater  than  any  king  that  ever 
was  or  shall  be.  And  if  you  are  but  tine  to  me  as  3'our  father 
David  was,  I  will  also  give  3*011  a  long  life."  Upon  this  Sol- 
omon awoke  and  found  that  it  had  all  happened  in  a  dream. 
Soon  aft}erwards  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  sacrificed 
again  by  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Yahweh,  and  prepared  a 
great  feast  for  his  sen^ants. 

In  this  story  we  trace  the  religious  ideas  of  a  much  later 
age.  For  instance,  Solomon  is  reproached  for  sacrificing  on 
a  hamah  ^  which  seems  very  extraordinary  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  for  if  he  had  been  guilt3'  in  this  act  of  a  conscious 
and  wilfhl  piece  of  disobedience  to  Yahw^eh,  is  it  not  more 
than  strange  that  the  god  said  nothing  about  it  in  the  vision, 
but  treated  Solomon  as  a  prince  who  was  beginning  his  reign 
in  the  most  praiseworth3''  spirit  possible  ?  The  writer  of  the 
Chronicles  saw  the  difidculty,  and  attempted  to  vindicate  tbe 
legalit3'  of  the  sacrifice  at  Gibeon  ^  by  saying  that  the  "  tent 
of  conference  "  used  by  Moses,  and  the  brazen  altar  of  burnt 
offerings  employed  in  the  desert  were  standing  there,  and  that 
the  ark  only  was  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  tni&  is,  as  we  have 
frequently  observed  already,  that  in  Solomon's  time  no  one 
dreamed  of  a  religious  law  confining  sacrifices  to  a  single 
place,  nor  did  any  one  for  a  moment  disapprove  of  aitan 

2  Chronicles  i.  8  ff. 
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being  built  and  sacrifice  offered  in  many  different  places.  In 
several  later  chaptera  of  the  book  of  Kings  we  find  the  same 
reproach  urged  against  pious  princes  :  "  Only  the  people  were 
allowed  to  sacrifice  on  bamahs,"  This  is  because  the  writer, 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  could 
not  conceive  of  piety  expressing  itself  under  any  forms  but 
those  of  his  own  day ;  and  since  he  supposed  the  book  of 
Deuteronom}',  which  was  the  onl}'  law-book  of  any  consider- 
able extent  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  to  be  the  work  of 
Moses,  he  naturally  thought  that  the  princes  of  former  times 
ought  to  have  observed  its  precepts. 

Accoi-ding  to  our  writer,  then,  Solomon's  wisdom  was  of 
a  distinctly  religious  type,  and  was  closely  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  obedience  to  his  commandments. 
But  as  a  fact  we  must  entirely  banish  all  religious  associations 
from  our  minds  if  we  would  understand  what  was  meant  in 
Solomon's  time  by  the  word  which  is  usually  translated  ''wis- 
dom." The  history  of  Solomon's  wisdom  resembles  that  of 
David's  music.  In  either  case  the  imagination  of  posterity 
has  given  a  thoroughly  religious  character  to  what  was  in 
reality  purely  secular ;  and  just  as  David  was  made  the  author 
of  a  number  of  psalms,  so  vaiious  works  of  the  so-called 
"  sages,"  or  proverb-makers,  were  ascribed  to  Solomon.  This 
is  the  case  more  especiall}-  with  the  book  of  Proverbs ;  and 
since  this  work  is  pervaded,  especially  in  its  early  chapters, 
by  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that 
Solomon  likewise  believed  "the  fear  of  Yahweh  to  be  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."^ 

We  ourselves  are  not  in  the  habit  of  including  any  religious 
ideas  under  the  term  "  wisdom,"  though  we  involuntarily 
think  of  it  as  something  noble.  We  call  a  man  "  wise"  who 
governs  his  life  by  fixed  principles,  which  lead  him  to  some 
worthy  goal,  and  thus  the  word,  indirectly  at  least,  excludes 
immorality.  But  the  Israelites  of  Solomon's  time  included 
every  kind  of  penetration  or  even  cunning  under  the  word 
whidi  we  translate  "wisdom."  For  instance,  ^Amnon's  un- 
principled friend  Jonadab  is  described  as  a  very  "  wise"  man, 
because  he  contrived  a  successful  plot  for  drawing  Tamar 
ont  of  the  women's  palace ;  ^  and  the  same  word  is  applied  to 
the  woman  of  Tekoa,  who  so  cleverly  and  eloquently  induced 
David  to  comply  with  Joab's  wishes.'  So  too,  the  woman 
of  Abel-beth-Maachah,  who  devised  the  means  of  delivering 
the  place  of  her  abode  from  Joab,  is  most  emphatically  called 
^  Ftoverbs  i.  7  ff .  ^  2  Samuel  xiii.  3.  3  2  Samuel  xiv.  2. 
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"  wise,"  though  her  plan  was  the  very  simple  one  of  killing  the 
rebel  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  for  whose  sake  Joab 
had  threatened  the  cit}!^  So  also  when  the  djing  David 
pointed  out  to  his  son  the  necessity  of  punishing  Joab  and 
Shimei,  he  told  him  to  act  according  to  his  wisdom.^  Surel}'^ 
the  wisdom  which  dictated  their  destruction  was  of  no  very 
exalted  tj-pe !  We  are  tempted  to  ask  how  such  absolutely 
commonplace  indications  of  foresight  could  possibl}'  earn  the 
title  of  wisdom ;  but  we  must  remember  that  in  those  days 
the  standard  of  intellectual  development  was  ver}^  low,  and  the 
proverb  says  truly  that  '*  a  one-e3'ed  man  is  a  king  amongst 
the  blind."  The  Israelites  of  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries 
befoi'e  Christ  were  only  just  emerging  from  a  state  of  barba- 
rism and  ignorance,  and  were  in  almost  all  respects  on  a  low 
level  of  cultivation.  Thus  a  man  with  what  we  should  con- 
sider a  very  commonplace  understanding  passed,  in  those 
days,  for  a  marvel  of  knowledge  and  acuteness. 

This  goes  far  to  explain  the  influence  which  the  priests 
exerted  through  their  oracles.  Doubtless  it  would  be  of  im- 
mense importance  to  a  warrior,  for  instance,  to  gain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  oracle  even  for  the  most  obvious  measures,  since 
a  response  from  the  deity  would  inspire  his  men  with  far  moi*c 
courage  than  they  would  derive  from  the  simple  orders  of 
their  general.  This  maj'  have  been  David's  motive  in  con- 
sulting the  oracle  as  to  many  points  on  which,  as  a  bold  and 
experienced  warrior,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  competent 
to  form  an  opinion  for  himself.  ' '  Will  Saul  come  to  Keilah,  to 
take  me  captive?"  he  asks,  when  he  hears  of  SauFs  intention.' 
*'  Will  the  people  betray  me  to  him  ?  "  *  ''  Must  I  pursue  the 
band  of  marauders  who  have  burnt  down  Ziklag?"*  ''  Had 
I  better  go  to  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah?"  ''  Which  city  is 
best?"*  Nay,  on  one  occasion  the  oracle  has  even  to  tell 
him  that  he  would  do  well  to  attack  the  Philistines  in  the 
rear.^  Surely  such  a  warrior  as  David  might  have  made  that 
discovery  himself!  Nevertheless  the  oracle  would  not  have 
been  so  poiV^rful  had  it  not  met  a  genuine  want  by  often 
guiding  those  who  were  really  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  and  the 
frequency  with  which  even  clever  men  consulted  it  shows  that 
people  often  distrusted  their  own  faculties  in  dealing  with  very 
simple  problems.  The  rarity  of  moderately  acute  inteUectd 
accounts  for  the  immense  value  attached  to  ^e  advice  of  such 

1  2  Samuel  xx.  16.  *  1  Kings  ii.  6,  9.  >  1  Samuel  xziv.  11. 
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men  as  Ahithophel  and  Hushai,  who  had  rather  more  pene- 
tration than  others,  and  explains  David's  alarm  when  he 
heard  that  the  former  had  embraced  the  cause  of  his  son ;  for 
"  his  ad\ice  was  like  a  word  of  God."*  It  does  not  foUow, 
then,  that  Solomon's  wisdom  was  such  as  would  have  earned 
him  any  very  great  reputation  in  the  present  day. 

Let  us  see  what  is  recorded  of  it. 

The  book  of  Kings  gives  us  the  following  specimen  of  his 
wisdom  in  pronouncing  judgment  * :  — 

Once  two  women  came  before  the  king,  one  of  whom 
brought  a  heavy  charge  against  the  other.  *'We  live,"  she 
said,  '^  in  one  house ;  and  a  short  time  ago  I  had  a  baby  boy, 
and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  she  had  one  too ;  but  she  overlay 
her  child  last  night  and  killed  it.  When  she  saw  what  she 
had  done  she  got  up,  and,  while  I  was  asleep,  she  took  away 
my  child  that  was  l3ing  in  bed  with  me  and  put  her  own  dead 
child  into  my  arms.  So  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  going  to 
feed  my  child,  I  found  that  it  was  dead ;  but  when  it  was 
light  and  I  looked  at  the  child  more  closely,  I  saw  that  it  was 
not  mine  at  all,  and  that  she  had  changed  the  children.  But 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  to  prove  the  truth  of  what 
I  say."  The  other  woman  utterly  denied  the  charge,  and 
persisted  that  the  living  child  was  hers.  Who  was  to  decide  ? 
The  assertion  of  the  one  and  the  denial  of  the  other  were 
equally  emphatic.  But  Solomon  was  not  at  a  loss.  He  or- 
dered one  of  his  body-guard  to  draw  his  sword,  and  exclaimed 
angrily,  as  though  he  were  irritated  by  having  such  an  insolu- 
ble question  submitted  to  him  :  ^^  Cut  the  living  child  in  two, 
and  give  each  mother  half !  "  Then  the  truth  was  discovered, 
for  the  true  mother  was  full  of  pity  for  the  child,  and  as  soon 
as  she  heard  the  cruel  words  she  cried  in  terror,  ' '  No !  no  ! 
my  lord,  do  not  kill  him !  give  him  to  her  rather  than  that ! " 
But  the  other  woman,  who  had  persisted  that  the  living  child 
was  hers  more  out  of  obstinacy  and  spite  than  affection,  de- 
clared herself  quite  satisfied  with  the  judgment.  Thus  she 
betrayed  herself;  and  when  Solomon  said,  ''The  first  is  the 
real  mother,  give  her  the  child ! "  every  one  saw  that  his  judg- 
ment was  true.  The  fame  of  this  decision  spread  through  all 
the  land,  and  inspired  every  one  with  the  deepest  reverence 
for  such  a  king.  Who  could  dare  to  face  him  with  a  lie  ? 
Wisdom  of  God  was  in  him,  and  that  was  why  he  could  judge 
BO  marvellously.  ''  An  oracle  is  upon  his  lips.  In  his  judg- 
ments he  will  not  err."  ^ 

1  2  Samuel  xv.  31,  >xvi.  23.      >  1  Kings  iii.  16-28.      •  Proverbs  xvi.  10. 
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Solomon's  wisdom  was  displayed  not  only  in  discovering 
the  truth  and  pronouncing  just  sentences,  but  also  in  making 
proverbs.  He  had,  as  the  book  of  Kings  expresses  it,^ 
'^knowledge  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,"  so  that  he  excelled 
the  sons  of  the  East  and  the  Egyptians  in  understanding,  and 
no  man  could  he  compared  to  him  for  wisdom,  no  not  even 
Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  nor  Heman,  nor  Chalcol,  nor  Darda.  So 
his  fame  was  spread  amongst  all  surroundmg  ))eoples ;  and  he 
composed  three  thousand  proverbs  and  a  thousand  and  five 
poems  about  all  the  trees  from  the  cedar  down  to  the  wild 
marjoram  that  grows  on  the  wall,  and  about  all  animals, 
whether  four-footed,  or  winged,  or  creeping  things,  or  fishes. 
Thus  he  became  so  famous  that  people  came  from  every  coun- 
try to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  all  the  kings  who 
heard  of  it  sent  embassies  to  him. 

Who  the  four  men  were  who  are  mentioned  with  the 
Ishmaelites  and  Egyptians,  as  t^-pes  of  wisdom,  we  do  not 
know.  The  book  of  Chronicles  makes  Heman  and  Ethan, 
together  with  Asaph,  David's  chief  choir-masters,*-^  and  even 
gives  their  genealogies.*  But  these  data  deserve  as  little 
confidence  as  the  supei-scriptions  of  the  eighty-eighth  and 
eighty-ninth  psalms,  which  ascnbe  them  respectively  to  He- 
man  and  Ethan. 

It  is  of  far  more  consequence  that  we  should  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  nature  of  Solomon's  proverbs  and  songs.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  the  expression,  ''  he  spoke 
of  all  plants  and  animals,"  or  to  suppose  that  he  conducted 
any  scientific  investigations,  or  busied  himself  with  botany 
and  zoology.  Such  studies  were  very  far  above  the  reach  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries.  That  he  made  proverbs  and 
songs  on  all  the  trees  and  animals  means  that  he  made  com- 
parisons borrowed  from  these  objects.  Unfortunately  there 
is  not  one  of  all  the  proverbs  that  bear  his  name  which  we  can 
say  with  certainty  is  his.  Our  book  of  Proverbs  consists  of 
several  collections  which  their  contents  show  to  belong  to  very 
different  periods.  But  the  oldest  of  these  collections*  was 
not  made  before  the  eighth  centurj'  B.C. ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  most  of  the  proverbs  it  contains  are  not  Solomon's. 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  them  speak  of  the  king,  of  his 
glory,  and  of  the  conduct  which  his  servants  ought  to  pursue 
if  they  wish  to  obtain  his  favor,  in  a  manner  which  would 
oome  very  oddly  from  the  month  of  the  king  himself.*    Nm 

1  1  KingB  iv.  29-^4.  «  1  Chronicles  zv.  17. 
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can  we  easily  imagine  King  Solomon,  with  his  himdred  wives 
or  more,  uttering  such  words  as  these:  '*  Who  finds  a  vnfe, 
finds  a  blessing,  and  obtains  a  proof  of  Yahweh's  favor ; "  * 
or,  "It  is  better  to  live  in  a  desert  than  with  a  quarrelsome 
and  angry  woman."*  These  and  other  such  savings*  surely 
imply  the  experience  of  simple  citizens  who,  as  a  rule,  had 
onl>'  one  wife  each,  rather  than  that  of  a  king  —  especially 
such  a  king  as  Solomon.  Nor  does  it  seem  appropiiate  for 
him  to  utter  complaints  of  the  disobedience  of  children, 
praise  of  sons  who  comply  with  their  parents'  wishes,  proverbs 
borrowed  ftom  the  cultivation  of  land  and  cattle-breeding, 
exhortations  to  integrity-  in  business,  warnings  against  trust- 
ing in  wealth,  and,  above  all,  against  licentiousness.  Fancy 
Solomon  saying:  "Better  is  privation  with  the  fear  of  Yah- 
weh,  than  abundance  with  a  troubled  mind.*'*  Think  of 
Solomon  declaring:  "  Horsemen  are  prepared  for  the  day  of 
battle,  but  the  victor}'  comes  from  Yahweh."  *  This  saying 
is  exactly  appropriate  to  the  mouth  of  a  religious  man  of  the 
eighth  century  or  later,  for  then  the  shaip  contrast  between 
the  vanity  of  warlike  preparations  and  the  might  of  Yahweh's 
help  was  deeply  imprinted  on  many  a  heart ;  •  but  the  sentiment 
would  come  strangely  from  a  king  who  had  made  enormous 
preparations  for  war,  and  amongst  other  things  had  j'oked 
and  equipped  hundreds  of  war  chariots.  We  have  already 
said  that  David  would  be  more  than  a  psychological  riddle, 
that  he  would  be  a  simple  monster,  had  he  united  the  actions 
ascribed  to  him  by  history  with  religious  views  to  which  only 
the  best  of  the  Israelites  centuries  afterwards  attained.  And 
the  same  holds  good  of  his  son.  The  Proverbs  recognijse 
Yahweh  as  omniscient,^  as  the  knower  of  hearts,®  who  loves 
goodness  more  than  sacrifice,*  as  the  ruler  of  the  world,^^  and 
much  more  in  the  same  vein.  Can  we  believe  that  such  a 
confession  of  faith  lay  in  the  heart  of  Solomon  as  he  built  his 
temples  to  all  those  other  gods!  Surely  such  conceptions 
were  foreign  to  the  whole  age,  and  Yahweh  was  as  yet  no 
more  than  the  god  of  Israel. 

It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  form  too  simple  an  idea 
of  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  and  his  contemporaries.  They 
ran,  for  instance,  as  follows :  "  From  the  godless  man  comes 
wickedness."  "    "  If  a  man  meets  his  enemy,  will  he  let  him 

i  Ptoverbe  xviil.  22.  «  Provertw  rxi.  19. 
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go  unhurt?"^  "  Such  as  the  man  is,  such  is  his  strength.*'^ 
"  A  waiTior  at  bay  is  like  a  bear  robbed  of  her  cubs.  "  •  '*  A 
fugitive  is  like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains."  *  "  Woman's 
beaut}'  without  sense  is  a  golden  ring  in  a  sow's  snout."  *  "A 
merry  heart  is  a  perpetual  feast."*  '*The  sluggard  is  the 
spendthrift's  brother."'  '*  A  poor  man  entreats,  but  a  rich 
man  speaks  roughly."  •  '*He  who  seeks  impossibilities  is 
like  an  eagle  fljing  to  the  heavens."*  *'The  sot  and  the 
glutton  grow  }>oor,  and  sluggishness  is  clothed  in  rags."^^ 
''  When  you  meet  with  honey,  eat  not  too  much,  or  you  will 
loath  it  and  be  sick  of  it."  "  "A  mouthful  of  beautiful  teeth 
is  like  a  fiock  of  sheep  coming  up  from  the  washing."  ^^ 
'^  Rosy  cheeks  between  locks  of  hair  are  like  the  halves  of  a 
pomegranate."  ^ 

Not  only  did  the  '^  wits"  utter  such  sayings  as  these,  but 
they  often  ajsked  each  other  riddles,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  skill  in  answering  them.  Such  was  the  object  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba's  visit  to  Solomon;  and  according  to  Josephus, 
Hiram  of  Tyre  engaged  in  a  contest  of  this  kind  with  Solo- 
mon, which  cost  the  loser  dear,  for  whoever  failed  to  guess 
the  other's  thought  had  to  pay  a  heav}'  fine. 

Our  book  of  Proverbs  contains  many  savings  which  were 
perhaps  originall}'  uttei'ed  in  the  form  of  riddles.  For  exam- 
ple:  *'What  is  as  sweet  as  honey? — Pleasant  discourse, 
for  it  is  sweet  to  the  soul  and  a  medicine  t<x  the  bones. "^* 
^*  What  is  worse  than  meeting  a  bear?  —  Meeti^  a  fool  in  a 
fit  of  folly."  ^*  ''  What  is  like  seizing  a  dog  by^s  ears?  — 
Meddling  with  a  quarrel  not  your  own."  "  ''  WliaJ  is  like  a 
dog  turning  back  to  its  own  vomit?  —  A  fool  who  kec'J^s  doing 
the  same  piece  of  folly."  "  "  What  is  heavier  than  \8tone 
and  more  burdensome  th  an  sand  ? — A  fool's  anger. "  "  '  'Wh  at 
is  sweet  at  first  and  then  like  sand  in  the  mouth ?  —  SfP^en 
food."  "  "  What  is  worth  more  than  gold  ? — A  good  namcx"  * 
Sometimes  two  answers  were  given  to  the  same  questidP ; 
for  instance,  "  What  is  like  snow  in  summer?  —  A  faith^l 
messenger,  for  he  refreshes  the  soul  of  him  who  sends  him ;  *'^ 
or,  '*  A  token  of  respect  paid  to  a  fool."  ^    These  "  riddles,* 

I  1  Samuel  xxiv.  20.  3  Judges  viii.  21.  *  2  Samuel  xvii.  8.  ^ 
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as  we  may  caU  them  for  want  of  a  better  name,  have  con- 
siderable analogy  to  several  familiar  games  of  the  present 
day,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of  Solomon 
with  his  courtiers  and  guests  as  employing  themselves  in  some 
such  sports  amid  a  cross-tire  of  question  and  answer,  repar- 
tee, and  witticism.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  there  was 
for  flattering  the  prince  when  some  one  asked,  ^'  What  is  the 
roaring  of  the  lion  like  ?  '*  and  how  adroitly  it  was  seized  by 
the  man  who  answered,  ^^  The  anger  of  a  king!  for  whoever 
opposes  it  sins  against  himself."  ^  But  we  may  be  sure  the 
following  proverb  was  not  made  at  court:  '^  A  roaring  lion 
and  a  bear  greedy  for  prey  is  the  wicked  ruler  of  a  poor 
people."  * 

To  appreciate  this  play  of  wit  as  it  deserves,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  what  has  just  been  said  of  the  rudeness  of  the  age ; 
but  would  it  not  be  like  new  life  to  many  a  one  in  our  own 
day  had  he  wit  enough  to  play  such  a  game  ?  To  excel  in 
it  would  require  keener  observation,  greater  readiness,  and 
higher  powers  of  concise  expression  than  most  of  us  possess. 
In  those  days  it  certainly  marked  a  great  advance,  when  the 
example  of  the  court  made  such  amusements  popular  in  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  society,  and  enabled  them  now  and  then  to 
supersede  in  part  the  warlike  exercises  and  rude  sports  which 
had  hitherto  reigned  supreme.  This  fashion  stimulated  ob- 
servation of  nature  and  still  more  of  man ;  and  though  not 
exactly  study,  it  was  not  very  remote  from  it,  and  might 
easily  lead  up  to  it;  for  while  the  less  cultivated  were  ex- 
changing simple,  almost  childish  questions  and  answers,  the 
more  advanced  would  ask  such  riddles  as  the  one  ascribed 
to  Samson :  "  When  does  sweet  food  come  from  the  strong 
devourer  ?  "  • 

It  is  obvious  that  Solomon's  wisdom  had  no  distinctively 
religious  character.  Though  not  in  itself  irreligious  or  hostile 
to  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  it  had  no  connection  with  that  wor- 
ship except  in  its  reverence  for  the  simplest  laws  of  morality. 
It  was  broadly  human ;  and  an  Edomite  or  Philistine  could 
have  practised  it  just  as  well  as  an  Israelite ;  a  worshipper 
of  Chemosh  or  Astarte  might  have  engaged  with  a  servant 
of  Yahweh  in  such  a  contest  without  the  difference  of  their 
religion  ever  disturbing  them.  Indeed  "wisdom"  was  re- 
garded with  disfavor  on  this  very  ground  by  the  prophets  and 
the  zealots  of  Yahweh.  It  was  far  too  worldly  for  their  taste. 
But  it  was  equally  natural  that  the  masses  should  esteem  it 

1  Proverbs  zx.  2.         >  Proverbs  xxviii.  16.        '  See  vol.  i.  pp.  417  f. 
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highly.  It  lay  within  their  reach,  and  was  entirely  compre- 
hensible to  them.  And  the  consequence  is  that  fh>m  Solo- 
mon's time  onward  we  find  the  "sages"  formally  recognized 
in  Israelite  history.  They  were  men  who  made  proverbs,  gave 
advice,  uttered  warnings  and  lessons  of  practical  wisdom. 
Sitting  in  the  gate,  which  was  the  great  place  of  intercourse 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  or  village,  they  gave 
their  precepts  to  the  bystanders,  repeated  what  they  had 
heard  from  previous  sages,  and  invented  wise  sajings  or 
pointed  apothegms.  Their  words  were  respectfully  received, 
were  retold  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  were  not 
without  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  people.  Generally  the 
sages  were  advanced  in  3'ears,  but  of  course  it  was  possible 
for  younger  men  to  distinguish  themselves  in  this  capacity. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  common-sense,  a  good  memor}*,  a 
little  penetration,  and  a  fair  command  of  language.  These 
qualitications  could  raise  a  man  into  a  leading  position  amongst 
the  people,  for  during  the  centuries  immediately  following  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  counsel  of  the  wise  men  was  as  highly 
valued  as  the  oracle  of  the  prophets  or  the  commandment  of 
the  priests.*  Now  these  *' wise  men  "regarded  Solomon  as 
their  great  prototype,  and  this  is  why  some  of  their  writings, 
such  as  Ecclesiastes,  are  put  forward  under  his  name,  and 
why  the  Proverbs  are  described  as  ''  Proverbs  of  Solomon." 
From  the  time  of  this  monarch  dates  the  public  recognition 
of  common-sense,  reflection,  and  penetration  as  a  power  in 
Israel. 

Some  three  centuries  later  a  man  of  an  upright  and  re- 
ligious spuit  who  desired,  under  tlie  form  of  a  law,  to  exhort 
the  princes  of  Judah  to  perform  their  duties,  drew  a  picture 
of  a  king  as  he  ought  710^  to  be.-  He  evidently  borrowed  the 
picture  from  the  histor}'  of  Solomon  ;  for  after  saying  that  if 
the  people  should  desire  a  king,  the3'  must  in  any  case  select 
an  IsraeUte  by  birth  and  not  a  stranger,  he  goes  on  to  warn 
the  piince  against  extensive  horse-breeding,  a  great  number 
of  wives,  and  large  stores  of  gold  and  silver,  while  command- 
ing him  to  study  the  Law  diligently  that  he  ma}'  not  become 
overweening  and  sin  through  pride,  but  may  reign  long  and 
pass  down  the  crown  to  his  posterity. 

At  the  very  time  at  which  these  rules  for  the  king's  guid- 
ance were  drawn  up,  the  picture  of  Solomon  was  sketched  aa 
^e  have  it  in  the  book  of  Kings ;  and  if  not  from  the  hand 

i  JeiemiAb  xviii.  18  ;  Ezekiel  yii.  96.  >  I>euieronomy  xvii.  14>90. 
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of  the  same  author  as  the  Law,  it  is  at  any  rate  due  to  a  man 
of  similar  convictions.  Yet  in  it  Solomon  is  spoken  of  on 
the  whole  with  honor.  His  prayer  for  wisdom  was  heard ; 
wealth  and  distinction  were  given  him  as  well ;  his  rule  was 
brilliant:  **  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  in  safety,  every  man  un- 
der his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  tvom  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
as  long  as  he  lived."  ^  ^^  Judah  and  Israel  were  countless  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea  shore,  and  the}'  ate  and  drank  and  were 
happy." '  It  could  not  be  denied,  indeed,  that  Solomon  had 
served  strange  gods,  but  this  was  ascribed  to  his  love  for  his 
foreign  wives,  who  persuaded  him  in  his  old  age  not  only  to 
build  temples  for  Chemosh,  Milcom,  and  Ashtoreth,  but  even 
to  make  sacrifices  himself  to  these  and  many  other  deities.' 

But  this  repi'esentation  of  things  is  evidently  quite  mislead- 
ing. The  writer  himself  betrays  the  fact  that  he  arranges  his 
materials  in  the  oi*dcr  that  seems  to  him  best  to  account  for 
the  king's  conduct ;  for  after  mentioning  his  idolatry,  ho  goee 
on  to  say  that  Yahweh  was  angr^'^  with  him  for  it,  and  pun- 
ished him  by  stirring  up  Hadad  the  Edomite  and  Rezon  the 
Syrian  to  make  war  u|K)n  him.^  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  two  men  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  immediatel}'  after 
Solomon  had  ascended  the  throne,*  and  so  cannot  possibly 
have  been  sent  b}*  Yahweh  to  punish  one  of  the  last  deeds  of 
his  reign.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  gave  rise  to  the  historian's 
representations.  A  religious  man  of  tlie  seventh  century  B.C. 
could  not  believe  that  the  king,  who  had  shown  such  zeal  in 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  to  build  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
cx)uld  have  been  an  idolater  at  the  same  time ;  for  to  his  mind 
the  two  things  ^'ere  absolutely  Incompatible. 

But  in  Solomon's  time  there  was  nothing  so  monstrous  in 
the  combination ;  and,  in  fact,  a  prince  who  governed  upon 
his  principles  could  scarcely  help  woi*shipping  strange  gods. 
The  interests  of  commerce  required  it ;  lor  if  the  Israelites 
wished  to  have  regular  intercourse  with  their  neighbors,  they 
must  allow  them  to  come  and  settle  in  their  cities,  though  per- 
h^s,  after  the  usage  of  antiquity,  only  in  special  quartei^s. 
Now,  in  this  case  the  foreign  residents  in  the  cities  of  Israel 
must  of  course  be  allowed  to  worship  their  own  gods.  Again, 
whenever  treaties  were  made  with  any  of  the  surrounding 
peoples  they  must  l)e  cx)n firmed  by  sacrifices  offered  not  only 
to  Yahweh,  but  also  to  the  god  of  the  tribe  with  whom  the 
ti'eaty  was  made.     The  commandment,  ^^Thou  shalt  worship 

1  1  Kings  iv.  25.         '^  1  Kings  iv.  20.         «  1  Kings  zl.  1-8. 
«  1  Kings  xi.  9-25.  »  See  p.  70. 
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CO  other  gods  but  Ynhweh,"  practicallj  forbade  any  sustained 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  for  it  was  an  insult  to  a  nation  to 
refuse  to  worship  its  god.  And  why  should  Solomon  have 
any  scruples  in  the  matter  ?  Suppose  the  commandment  to 
worship  no  other  gods  to  have  been  in  existence  already, 
which  is  exceedingly  doubtful,^  there  can  have  been  but  very 
few  who  understood  and  observed  it,  for  to  do  so  implies  an 
exalted  conception  of  Yahweh's  nature,  which  was  certainly 
foreign  to  the  Israelites  of  this  period  in  general.  As  yet 
Yahweh  was  simply  their  national  deity,  who  could  only  be 
worshipped  in  Canaan,  or  perhaps  in  a  sort  of  way  wherevei 
a  number  of  Israelites  were  settled.  Why  then  should  Israel- 
ite merchants  hesitate  to  worship  the  gods  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  ?  Why  should  not  the  king  oblige 
his  friendly  neighbors,  such  as  the  Phoenicians,  or  Ms  own 
subjects,  such  as  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  by  building 
temples  for  their  deities  ?  Such  things  were  common  enough 
in  ancient  times ;  and  though  Solomon  only  appears  to  have 
gone  so  far  as  this  in  favor  of  three  deities,  3'et  we  may  safely 
assume  that  he  sent  rich  presents  to  the  foreign  temples  not 
only  of  these,  but  of  many  other  gods.  He  could  hardly 
have  retained  a  good  understanding  with  their  worshippers 
otherwise.  Now,  all  this  was,  perhaps,  condemned  by  the 
zealots  of  Yahweh ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  approved  of 
it,  and  Solomon  himself,  who  encouraged  commerce,  industr}', 
art,  ''  wisdom,"  and  in  short  everything  that  was  not  dis- 
tinctively Israelitish,  would  certainly  see  no  harm  in  it. 

What  raised  Solomon  so  high  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  was 
his  building  the  temple.  The  historian  accordingly-  is  very 
full  in  his  account  of  it.^  He  tells  us  that  Solomon  made  a 
treat}-  with  Hiram  of  Tjtc,  by  which  the  latter  undertook  to 
help  him  in  building  Ins  temple  and  his  palace.  For  this 
purpose  he  supplied  him  with  cedar  and  cypress  wood,  for 
which  Solomon  paid  him  in  wheat  and  oil  for  use  at  his 
court.  But  Solomon  required  the  services  of  his  own  sub- 
jects also.  He  summoned  thirty  thousand  men  to  hew  timber 
with  the  Phoenicians  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  they  relieved 
each  other  in  three  shifts,  one  of  which  was  always  at  work. 
The  timber  was  then  taken  by  sea  to  some  port,  according 
to  the  Chronicles  Joppa,"  whence  it  was  carried  by  land  to 
Jerusalem.  The  transport  of  this  timber  employed  seventy 
thousand  men,  and  eighty  thousand  were  busied  in  cutting 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  315.       ^  1  Kings  v.,  vi.,  vii.  la-ix.  14.     8  2  Chronicles  ii.  16. 
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the  stoues.  Hundreds  of  overseers  sopehntendcd  the  work, 
and  Adomram  directed  the  whole. 

On  the  summit  of  Moriah,  onoe  the  threshing-floor  of 
Araunah,  the  temple  was  built  with  square  stones.  They 
were  cut  and  trimmed  before  they  were  brought  to  the  spot, 
so  that  no  chisels  were  required  there.  Inside,  the  walls 
were  lined  with  a  wainscoting  of  cedar  wood,  and  gold 
was  laid  on  with  a  prodigal  hand.  The  sanctuary  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  chambers,  arranged  in  three  stories, 
which  served  as  magazines,  bakehouses,  workshops,  and 
houses  for  the  priests.  The  temple  itself —  which  was  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  twent}'  in  breadth,  and  thirty  in  height  — 
consisted  of  two  chambers,  the  Holy  and  the  Hoi}-  of  Holies, 
the  former  measuring  fortj'  cubits  in  length  and  the  latter 
twent}*.  It  appears  that  the  ceiling  of  the  Holy  of  Holies 
stood  twenty  cubits  from  the  floor,  and  that  this  chamber 
was  therefore  an  exact  cube.  In  it  were  stationed  two  great 
gilt  chenibs,  S3'mbolical  forms,  whose  outspread  wings  touched 
either  wall,  and  met  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  covering 
the  place  where  the  ark  rested.  The  ark  contained  nothing 
but  the  two  stone  tablets  upon  which  the  law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  was  engraved.  Its  bearing  poles  ran 
parallel  with  the  end  walls  of  the  chamber,  and  were  so 
long  that  when  the  folding  doors,  which  separated  the  two 
chambers,  were  thrown  wide  open,  the  knobs  at  the  end  of 
the  poles  could  Just  be  seen  by  those  standing  inside  the 
Holy,  but  not  bj'  any  one  standing  still  fhrther  back.  The 
folding  doors  were  adorned  with  golden  pomegranates,  lilies, 
flower-buds,  and  cherubs ;  and  so  were  the  pillars  that  stood 
at  the  portico  of  the  temple,  which  was  about  ten  cubits  deep 
and  thirty  high,  as  well  as  the  lavers  and  other  magniflcent 
apparatus  already  described.* 

When  all  was  ready  the  ark  was  conducted  amid  great 
rejoicings  to  the  new  sanctuar}',  and  twentj'-two  thousand 
oxen,  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep,  were  sacri- 
ficed on  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  the  ark  was  set  down  in 
its  place  Yahweh  signified  his  approval,  for  "  the  cloud"  — 
doubtless  the  pillar  of  cloud  which  had  guided  Israel  through 
the  desert  is  meant  —  filled  the  house,  so  that  the  priests 
could  not  remain  in  it.  Then  Solomon,  after  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  joy  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  uttered  a  long 
prayer,  in  which  he  entreated  Yahweh  to  hear  all  supplica- 
tions offered  to  him  in  that  temple,  and,  finally,  pronounced 

1  See  p.  72. 
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a  blessing  upon  the  people.     The  feast  that  now  succeeded 
lasted  for  seven  daj's. 

AVlien  Solomon  had  completed  his  work,  Yahweh  appeared 
to  him  again  and  promised  to  confinn  his  thi-one,  hut  at  the 
same  time  threatened  the  Israelites  with  destruction  should' 
they  worship  other  gotls  than  Yahweli. 

When  the  temple  and  the  ro^al  palace  were  completed, 
Solomon  was  so  deeply  in  Hiram's  debt  that  he  could  only 
meet  his  claims  by  ceding  a  piece  of  land  to  hun  on  which 
were  twenty  towns.  The  Tyrian  king,  however,  was  not 
satisfied  even  then,  and  called  the  district  Cabul,  or,  '"as 
good  as  nothing." 

This  impossible  derivation,  which  closes  the  narrative, 
and  the  statement  that  the  cloud  of  Yahweh  filled  the 
temple,  are  in  themselves  significant  indications  that  the 
account  of  the  building  of  the  teuiple  has  been  embellished 
by  a  later  age  ;  and  the  prayer  and  blessing  of  Solomon  con- 
nnce  us  that  the  writer  lived  in  the  time  of  the  captivit}'.  It 
is  also  quite  in  the  sphit  of  this  later  period  to  la}'  such  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  Levitical.priests  *  officiated  on  the  occasion. 
The  writer  of  Chronicles  adorns  the  talc  yet  further;  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  as  the  Law 
required  in  his  da^-,  makes  separate  mention  of  the  choirs  of 
musicians  and  singers,  and  even  says  that  fin;  came  down 
from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice  of  consecration. 

The  description  of  Solomon's  temple  gives  us  no  clear 
conception  of  its  details,  nor  is  it  at  nil  certain  that  it  is 
correct  even  as  far  as  it  goes.  For  in  the  course  of  centuries 
the  temple  -was  more  than  once  restored,  and  doubtless  fre- 
quently repaired  and  beautified ;  and  it  even  appears  that 
some  of  its  principal  features  were  from  time  to  time  modi- 
fled,  in  order  to  suit  the  changing  ideas  of  the  IsracUtes.  It 
IS  therefore  difficult  to  believe  that  a  writer,  who  lived 
three  centuries  afterwards,  could  have  had  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  original  form  and  arrangements.  In  some 
respects  it  is  almost  certain  he  was  mistaken.  For  instance, 
he  speaks  of  a  brazen  altar  ^  that  stood  before  the  temple ; 
but  a  law,  which  was  issued  after  Solomon's  time,  still  forbids 
the  use  of  any  altars  not  made  of  earth  or  of  unhewn  stones,' 
and  tlie  introduction  of  brazen  altars  appears  to  have  taken 
place  at  a  later  date.  Mention  is  also  made  of  an  inner  and 
%n  outer  forecourt,^  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  thia 

1  In  1  Kiogs  viii.  4,  the  priesU  and  the  Levites  should  be  the  Lemtical  pr»€tt$ 
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distinction  was  reall}'  observed  in  Solomon's  temple,  for  its 
purpose  was  to  sepai-ate  the  priests  from  the  laity ;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  king  himself  could  perform  the  functions  of  a 
priest  and  pronounce  the  blessing,  this  sharp  distinction  can 
hardly  have  existed,  and  a  laj  man  was  doubtless  allowed  to 
approach  the  sanctuary  as  close  as  though  he  were  a  priest. 

The  historian  extols  Solomon  greatly  for  building  the 
temple.  No  wonder,  for  when  he  wrote,  it  was  the  only 
lawful  sanctuary  of  Yahweh.  But  we  have  already  seen, 
when  speaking  of  David's  intention  to  build  a  temple,^  that 
Solomon's  contemporaries  were  not  as  much  pleased  with  the 
work  as  their  descendants  were.  We  have  also  spoken  of  the 
considerations  that  qualified  their  approval,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  a  greater  boon  to 
the  monarchy  than  to  religion.  It  was  a  gieat  stroke  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  David  to  take  the  ark  to  Zion,  and  Hiram 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  was  "wise"  of  Solomon'^ 
to  build  a  magnificent  temple  to  Yahweh  in  his  capital ;  for 
by  this  means  the  reverence  felt  towards  Yahweh  was  made 
to  confer  stability'  upon  the  throne,  and  the  interests  of  the 
human  and  divine  institutions  of  Jerusalem  were  brought 
into  very  close  alliance. 

Moreover,  there  was  not  a  little  in  the  arrangements  and 
the  ornamentation  of  the  temple  which  must  have  offended 
the  strict  disciples  of  Moses.  Most  of  the  ornamental  work 
was  done  by  Hiram,  who  was  half  an  Israelite  and  half  a 
Tyrian ;  and,  no  doubt,  Phcenician  artists  supplied  the  minor 
adornments  also.  Now,  these  pomegranates  and  lilies,  these 
flowers  and  cherubs  were  not  objects  chosen  at  random,  but 
had  a  distinct  symbolical  significance.  What  the  cherub 
meant  we  do  not  know.  It  has  been  variously  conjectured 
to  represent  a  thunder  cloud,  or  some  particular  divine  at- 
tribute or  force  of  Nature.  The  first  guess  is  the  most  prob- 
able. Are  we  to  regard  these  cherubs,  whatever  it  is  they 
represent,  as  guardians  of  the  heavenly  treasures?  It  is 
impossible  to  say  with  certaint}' ;  but  we  know  that  similar 
winged  monsters,  such  as  griffins,  harpies,  and  sphinxes^ 
appear  on  or  near  the  monuments  of  all  ancient  peoples. 
The  columns  or  obelisks,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  were  probably 
representations  of  the  sunbeams.  The  pomegranate,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  the  fructifying  power  of  Nature,  the  lily, 
the  palm-tree,  and  the  flower-bud,  appear  in  the  temples  of 
many  Asiatic  deities,   and  all  pertain  to  the  worship  of 

1  See  pp.  U,  12.  »  1  Kings  v.  7. 
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Nature.  Thus  Solomon's  temple  had  much  in  common  with 
heathen  edifices,  and  slight  modifications  might  have  made 
it  a  suitable  temple  for  Baal.  This  need  not  surprise  us,  for 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Israelitish  tribes  was  itself  a  form 
of  Nature-worship  just  as  much  as  ihd  religions  of  the 
Canaanites,  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  and  other  surrounding 
peoples  were.  Most  of  the  Israelites  certainly  saw  no  harm 
in  these  ornaments,  since  they  were  not  aware  of  any  very 
great  difference  between  the  character  of  Yahweh  and  that  of 
Baal,  Astarte,  or  Molech.  But  the  true  children  of  Moses, 
men  of  a  spirit  akin  to  Samuel's,  were  very  deeply  conscious 
of  such  a  difference.  Men  who  took  their  stand  on  the  Ten 
Ck)mmandments  were  shocked  bj-  many  of  the  ancient  usages 
and  beliefs  common  to  the  Israelites  and  these  other  tribes, 
though  perhaps  they  might  themselves  have  been  at  a  I035 
sometimes  to  explain  and  justify  their  feeling  of  aversion. 
Whether  clearly  or  obscurely  felt  b}^  Solomon's  contemporar 
ries,  it  is  at  anj^  rate  a  fact  that  his  temple  tended  to  destroy 
the  work  of  Moses  and  of  Samuel,  and  to  bring  the  people  a 
step  nearer  heathendom. 

In  fact,  this  tendency  is  characteristic  of  Solomon's  reign 
of  forty  years  *  in  all  its  aspects.  Following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father,  he  did  all  that  he  possibly  could  to  make  Israel 
like  other  peoples,  and  to  obliterate  the  special  characteristics 
that  marked  the  tribes  amongst  which  Moses  had  introduced 
the  worship  of  Yahweh. 


Chapter  VHI. 

THE  CUKSE  OF  CANAAN. 

1  K1NO8  IX.  16-22;   GKNE8I8  IX.  18-27. 

WHEN  the  Egyptian  king's  daughter  married  Solomon, 
her  father  made  her  a  present  of  the  city  of  Gezer, 
with  the  lands  belonging  to  it."  Such  presents  were  not  un- 
usual amongst  the  royal  families  of  ancient  times,  and  were 
by  no  means  a  mere  form,  for  the  princess  would  receive  for 
her  own  uses  the  tribute  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
given  her.     Gezer  lay  in  all  probability  north-wost  of  Jerusa- 

1  1  Kings  xi.  42.  ^  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  348. 
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!cm,  not  far  from  Beth-Horon.'  It  was  inhabited  by  Canaan- 
ites.  and  must  have  been  very  strongly  situated,  since  it  had 
managed  to  retain  its  independence  up  to  Solomon^s  acces- 
sion. It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  lay  near  the  sea,  that 
its  inhabitants  were  pirates,  and  that  the  Eg^-ptian  king  was 
therefore  desirous  of  oveithrowing  it  in  the  interests  of  his 
own  countiy ;  but  whether  this  was  reall}'  so,  or  whether  he 
conquered  it  simply  for  the  sake  of  his  son-in-law,  we  cannot 
say.  In  any  case  the  present  must  have  been  exti-emely 
welcome  to  Solomon.  He  at  once  conveited  Gezer  into  a 
fortress,  which,  togetlier  with  Beth-Horon  and  Baalath,  cov- 
ei^  Judah  to  the  north-west,  as  Tamar  in  the  desert  did  to 
the  south-east. 

Gezer  seems  to  have  been  the  last  Canaanite  cit3'  which 
retained  its  independence  in  the  southern  portion  of  IsraeFs 
teiTitor^' ;  for  though  on  one  occasion  we  still  read  of  Hittite 
kings '  in  the  history  of  the  Qorthem  kingdom,  Judah  does 
not  appear  ever  to  have  come  into  contact  with  them  again. 
Indeed,  Solomon's  predecessors  had  dealt  them  veiy  heavy 
blows  in  the  southern  district,  Saul  having  broken  the  iK)wer 
of  the  Gibeonites,  and  David  having  conquered  the  Jebusites. 

Now  when  the  Israelites  had  no  longer  anything  to  fear 
frt)m  the  Canaanites  they  began  to  oppress  them  more  and 
more.  Solomon  reduced  them  to  absolute  slavery,  and  em- 
ployed themrin  foilifj'ing  Jenisalem,  in  building  fortresses  to 
command  his  frontiei*s  and  cities  in  which  provisions  might 
be  stored  in  time  of  war,  and  also  in  la3ing  out  his  pleasure 
grounds  in  various  districts  of  the  land.  The  historian  adds 
Siat  Solomon  enslaved  none  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  bnt  only 
employed  them  as  sokliera  and  officers,  as  ministers  and  at- 
tendants at  court,  as  commanders  of  wai*  chariots,  and  cav- 
alr}'.'  This  is  certainl}'  untrue,  however,  for  the  thousands  of 
men  who  were  forced  to  labor  on  the  various  works  of  which 
we  read  in  the  last  chapter,^  must  most  of  them  have  been 
Israelites.  But  there  was  doubtless  a  wide  difference  between 
the  treatment  they  experienced  and  that  to  which  the  Canaan* 
ites  had  to  submit.  The  latter  were  never  spared  and  never 
set  free.  They  were  slaves  all  their  lives.  Many  of  them 
wei-e  attached  to  the  temple  of  Yahweh  at  Jerusalem,  where 
they  had  to  perform  the  severest  and  most  menial  work,  such 
as  drawing  water  and  hewing  wood.*  Before  long  there  was 
a  special  slaves'  quarter  established  on  the  Ophel  at  Jerusa- 

1  See  Map  Y.  >  2  Kings  vii.  6.        •  1  Kings  iz.  S2. 

^  See  p.  8i.  *  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  349  ff. 
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lem,  not  far  from  the  temple ;  and  in  all  probability  Solomon 
presented  great  gangs  of  Canaanite  slaves  to  other  sanctnaries 
also.  But  we  must  not  suppose  that  all  the  descendants  of 
the  Amorites  and  other  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  were 
reduced  after  a  time  to  slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
Canaanite  families  had  intermarried  with  Israelites,  and  others 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  distinction  in  their  midst,  and  so  had 
several  foreigners.  Thus,  Uriah  the  Ilittite  was  one  of  Da- 
vid's most  trusted  followers,*  and  Araunah  the  Jebusite  pos- 
sessed  a  threshing-floor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. 
Long  after  Solomon's  time,  certain  distinguished  families 
were  still  well  known  to  be  of  Canaanite  extraction.*  But 
the  fact  cast  a  certain  slui'  upon  them,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  contempt  of  the  haughty  Israelites.  This  was  doubtless 
true  even  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  but  much  more  so 
afterwards. 

The  light  in  which  the  Israelites  of  pure  blood  regarded 
the  relations  between  themselves  and  the  Canaanites  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  following  legend,  which  certainly  did 
not  rise  before  the  time  of  Solomon  • :  — 

Noah  had  three  sons,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth.  They  wei-e  called  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japbet;  and  Ham  was  the  father  of  Canaan.  Now  Noah 
had  begun  to  till  the  soil,  and  had  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
once  the  wine  that  it  produced  made  him  so  drank  that  he 
lay  naked  on  the  ground  in  his  tent.  Then  Ham,  the  father 
of  Canaan,  saw  him ;  but  instead  of  turning  away  his  e3'e8 
fVom  so  shocking  a  sight,  he  went  to  his  two  brothers  outside, 
and,  with  a  shameless  laugh  ujx)n  his  face,  told  them  what  a 
state  their  father  was  in.  But  Shem  and  Japhet  were  far 
from  joining  in  his  evil  mirth.  As  soon  as  they  heaixl  what 
their  brotlier  said,  tliey  stretched  a  cloak  across  their  shoul- 
ders,  and  going  into  the  tent  backwards,  so  as  not  to  see  their 
father  as  he  lay  there,  they  covered  him  up  with  it. 

When  Noah  returned  to  himself  he  heard  what  his  youngest 
Bon  had  done,  and  cried  out,  — 

A  curse  upon  Canaan  t 
May  he  serve  his  brothers  as  their  lowest  slave 

But  he  blessed  Ham's  brothers  in  the  following  words :  — 

Blessed  be  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Shem ! 

May  Canaan  be  his  slave! 
May  God  make  Japhet  extend! 

Mav  he  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 

An&  may  Canaan  be  his  slave  I 

1  S  S«niMl  xziii.  89.         ^  See  voL  i.  p.  341.         •  Genesia  ix.  1$  27. 
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To  understand  this  legend  rightly  we  do  not  need  to  know 
exactly  what  nations  the  Israelites  regarded  as  the  sons  of 
Shem,  of  Ham,  and  of  Japhet  respectively ;  still  less  what 
were  the  rules  that  guided  them  in  making  the  division.*  We 
need  only  bear  in  mind  that  all  distant  nations  were  regarded 
as  "sons  of  Japhet."  In  the  Hebrew  word  (Japht),  which 
we  have  translated  make  to  extend^  there  is  a  play  upon  the 
name  "Japhet."  Under  the  name  of  Ham  the  writer  does 
not  refer  to  the  Hamites  in  general,  but  only  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  ;  for  he  repeatedly  describes  Ham  as  Canaan's  father,  and 
it  is  upon  the  latter  exclusively  that  the  curse  of  Noah  and 
the  doom  of  slavery  fall.  So,  too,  in  speaking  of  Shem,  he 
does  not  include  all  the  Semitic  peoples,  but  only  Israel ;  and 
therefore  he  does  not  make  Noah  sajs  "  Blessed  be  Shem ! " 
but,  "Blessed  be  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Shem!"  since  it  was 
only  Israel  that  worshipped  Yahweh.  To  understand  the 
significance  of  the  promise  that  Japhet  should  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  that  is  to  say  amongst  the  Israehtes,  we  must 
remember  what  a  point  the  ancient  peoples  made  of  keeping 
themselves  separate  from  each  other.  It  was  considered  a 
glorious  privilege  "  to  dwell  alone,"  as  a  certain  poet  expressed 
it,*  "  and  not  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  nations."  Ancient 
peoples  were  so  jealous  of  their  land  that  the}'  could  hardl}' 
endure  the  presence  of  strangers  in  it ;  and  if  a  prin6e  allowed 
foreigners  to  settle  in  an}'  of  his  cities,  it  was  a  proof  of  very 
special  confidence  in  them.  If  any  considerable  number  of 
people  from  one  and  the  same  country  availed  themselves 
of  such  a  privilege,  they  had  a  special  quarter  of  the  city 
assigned  to  them  in  which  they  offered  their  wares  for  sale. 
So  the  wish,  "  May  Japhet  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem," 
means  :  "May  the  dwellers  in  distant  lands  gain  the  privilege 
of  settling  in  the  cities  of  Israel ;  and  in  that  case  may  the 
Canaanites  serve  them  too !  " 

The  curse  pronounced  upon  these  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Israel's  territory  is  the  one  essential  point  of  the  stor}'.  The 
author  shows  manifest  good- will  towards  foreigners  in  general, 
with  many  of  whom  Israel  entered  into  very  friendly  relatione 
under  Solomon's  reign,  but  he  holds  up  the  Canaanites  as  the 
one  race  doomed  to  slavery. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  case  that  this  curse  of 
Canaan  would  be  more  heartily  responded  to  after  the  time 
of  Solomon  than  before.  There  is  usually  bitter  hatred  be- 
tween a  conquering  and  a  conquered  people,  especially  as  long 
^  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  94  f.  *  Numben  xxiii.  9. 
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as  tlie  former  are  still  to  some  extent  afraid  of  the  latter. 
It  is  therefore  onty  natural  that  the  Canaanites  should  have 
cherished  a  violent  hatred  of  the  descendants  of  the  invatlers 
before  whom  their  ancestors  had  been  compelled  to  jield, 
and  that  the  Israelites  should  have  paid  them  back  in  the 
same  coin.  But  during  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  that 
elapsed  between  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  the  new  rulers  had  been  compelled  to  treat  the  old 
inhabitants  with  some  consideration.  And  though  there  had 
always  been  a  minorit}-  who  detested  the  Canaanites  and  de- 
nounced all  intermarriages  with  them,  the  great  majority  had 
found  it  advantageous  to  live  at  peace  with  them.*  But  when 
Tsrael's  fame  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
court  of  Jerusalem  conferred  a  lustre  upon  the  whole  nation  — 
when  the  surrounding  tribes  bowed  beneath  the  sceptre  of 
Yahweh's  anointed,  and  even  distant  peoples  sought  his  friend- 
ship —  when  the  name  of  Israelite  had  become  an  honor,  and 
every  one  who  bore  it  felt  the  dignity  it  conferred  upon  him  — 
then  the  Canaanites  could  be  safelj'  disregarded,  then  public 
opinion  would  no  longer  have  attributed  a  famine  to  any 
wrong  inflicted  upon  them,  then  it  was  borne  in  upon  the 
mind  of  many  an  Israehte  that  the  descendants  of  Canaan 
were  only  fit  for  slaves ! 

Of  coarse  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  noble  in  this 
national  pride  of  the  Israelites.  On  the  contrary,  it  some- 
times appears  almost  ridiculous.  But  it  was  inevitable  that 
when  the  Israelites  became  independent  and  even  powerful, 
under  David  and  Solomon,  the}-  should  rise  greatly  in  their 
own  estimation,  for  it  lies  in  human  nature  to  estimate  worth 
by  the  outward  privileges  it  secures.  We  must  not  therefore 
condemn  Israel  for  this  self-exaltation.  A  people  that  is  con- 
scious of  its  own  strength  gives  us  more  hope  for  the  future 
than  one  that  is  habitually  cowed.  No  good  can  come  of  a 
child  of  servile  disposition,  that  is  always  cringing  or  grov- 
elling ;  but  a  lad  who  feels  his  strength,  even  if  he  is  a  little 
overbearing,  ma}'  grow  up  into  a  noble  man,  and  maj'  make 
us  forget  how  unfeeling  he  sometimes  was,  when  a  boy,  towards 
his  weaker  companions.  In  the  same  way,  a  people  that  has 
no  sense  of  its  own  worth  has  no  future  before  it. 

But  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  there  were  great  differ- 
ences amongst  the  Israelites.  The  contemptuous  conduct  of 
many  a  shallow  Israelite  towards  the  Canaanites  was  simply 
the  result  of  his  sense  of  power ;  but  in  some  cases  nobler  in- 

l  See  70I.  L  pp.  397  ff,  and  vol.  u.  p.  16. 
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flucDces  were  at  work.  This  ver}'  legend  shows  that  it  was  so. 
Canaan  is  cursed  and  doomed  to  the  lowest  slavery  in  expia- 
tion for  the  sin  which  Ham  committed  against  his  father. 
But,  to  appreciate  the  writer's  indignation,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  not  a  simple  act  of  filial  irreverence  that  drew 
down  the  punishment.  Doubtless  even  this  was  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  winter's  mind,  and  he  would  have  heartily  en- 
dorsed the  proverb-writer's  saying,^  — 

The  eye  of  him  who  mocks  bis  father. 
And  cares  not  to  reference  his  mother. 

The  rayens  of  the  yalley  shall  pick  it  oat; 
The  young  eagles  shall  devour  it 

But  Canaan  was  guilty  of  something  still  worse  than  irrev 
ei-ence.  He  was  immodest  and  undiaste.  To  understand 
what  the  writer  means,  we  must  i-emember  that  the  Israelite 
laws  contain  frequent  warnings  against  sins  which  decency 
forbids  us  from  so  much  as  naming.  These  repeated  exhor- 
tations, together  with  the  emphasis  laid  upon  them  and  the 
severity  of  the  penalties  they  enjoin,  show  us  that  the  Isra- 
elites were  in  constant  danger  of  sinking  below  the  brutes  in 
this  respect,  and  giving  themselves  over  to  the  foulest  sins. 
In  fact,  they  show  that  tbis  danger  was  not  infrequently  re- 
alized. Now,  the  most  revolting  offences  of  this  description 
are  always  called  ^^  the  abominations  of  the  Canaanites." 

The  best  of  the  Israelites,  therefore,  felt  an  aversion  for 
the  tiibes  they  had  conquered  and  oppressed,  which  was  not 
simply  the  result  of  national  pride  and  selfishness,  but  was 
based  upon  a  deep  moral  sense.  "  Cursed  be  the  infamous 
race  of  Canaan ! "  was  a  sentiment  that  had  sunk  into  many 
hearts. 

When  we  had  brought  down  the  historj^  to  David's  ascent 
of  the  throne,  we  glanced  back  upon  the  period  of  the  judges,^ 
and  remarked  how  deeply  the  histor^^  of  religion  had  been  af- 
fected by  the  fact  that  the  unification  of  the  people  came  about 
under  the  guidance  of  men  of  the  genuine  Israelitish  stamp, 
and  that  Yahweh  became  the  god  of  Canaan.  The  age  of 
David  and  Solomon,  which  completed  the  subjection  of  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  land,  confirmed  the  boon  which  had 
been  gained  in  previous  times,  and  was  also  favorable  in  other 
respects  to  religious  progress.  For  the  two  princes  in  ques- 
tion raised  the  people  of  Yahweh  to  greatness  and  thereby 
increased  in  no  small  measure  the  glory  of  the  god  himself. 
All  David's  wars  were  wars  of  Yahweh.     When  Israel  con- 

1  Proverbs  xxx.  17.  «  See  vol.  i.  pp.  544  ff. 
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quered  the  foe,  then  Israel's  god  triumphed  over  the  gods  of 
the  humbled  tribes.  When  Yahweh's  anointed  showed  Ixia 
might  or  displayed  his  wisdom,  and  spread  the  fame  of  him- 
self and  his  people  far  and  wide,  must  not  every  one  exclaim 
with  Hiram  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba:  ^^  Praised  be  Yah- 
weh!"^  Did  not  the  king's  commerce  by  land  and  sea 
make  known  the  name  of  Israel's  god  in  distant  lands?  And 
thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  belief  in  Yahweh,  not  only 
as  Israel's  national  god,  but  as  the  ruler  of  all  the  world  —  a 
belief  that  we  shall  actually  see  hereafter  springing  up  amongst 
the  most  advanced  of  his  worshippers. 

Moreover  the  horizon  of  the  Israelites  was  extended  under 
David  and  Solomon.  They  became  acquainted  with  many 
different  nations,  some  of  them  very  distant  ones ;  and  this  in 
itself  dispelled  many  of  their  contracted  views,  many  of  their 
prejudices,  and  gave  them  greater  mental  breadth.  And, 
again,  the  cultivation  of  music  and  other  arts,  such  as  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  must  have  exercised  a  humanizhig  and 
elevating  influence  upon  the  Israelites.  luci^eased  luxury 
produced  new  wants  and  drove  men  to  devise  means  of  satis- 
lying  them ;  and  this  again  would  stimulate  industry  and  en- 
courage the  exercise  of  handicrafts.  After  Solomon's  time  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  away  aU  the  smiths  out 
of  Israel,  as  the  Philistines  had  done  of  old !  The  cultiva- 
tion of  '^  wisdom  "  and  the  taste  for  inventing  aud  guessing 
riddles,  which  began  to  spread  amongst  the  citizens  as  well 
as  the  courtiers,  bears  witness  to  the  growth  of  intellectual 
power.  In  a  word,  the  worshipijera  of  Yahweh  became  more 
civilized  in  this  centuiy^  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  saj'  that 
this  fact  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  conception 
which  thoy  formed  of  their  god. 

But  for  all  that,  Israel  would  have  trodden  the  path  of  the 
heathens,  under  the  guidance  of  David  and  Solomon,  and 
Yahweh  would  have  become  essentially  such  a  deitj'  as  the 
Baals  were,  had  there  been  none  to  insist,  above  everything, 
upon  the  moral  demands  of  Israel's  god.  Henceforth  we 
shall  call  these  men  the  followers  of  Moses,  because  the}*  built 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  him  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  so  worked  in  his  spirit. 

We  have  already-  remarked  that  there  was  much  in  the 
principles  of  David's  government,  as  well  as  Solomon's,  to 
which  these  followers  of  Moses  objected.  They  themselves 
were,  in  many  respects,  very  one-sided,  for  not  only  wero 

1  1  Kingii  T.  7,  X.  9. 
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they  offended  by  the  luxury  of  the  court,  the  extent  of  the 
royal  harem,  and  the  idolatrous  temples  erected  by  Solomon, 
but  they  opposed  the  culture  of  the  fine  aiis  in  almost  every 
form,*  and  regarded  the  desire  for  knowledge  as  sinfbl  pride. 
In  short,  they  looked  askance  upon  everything  that  was 
highlj'  valued  by  mankind  in  general.  "  Yahweh  stands  up," 
said  a  prophet  who  lived  two  centuries  after  the  'time  of 
Solomon,^ — ''Yahweh  stands  up  against  everj-thing  that  is 
high,  against  all  the  might}^  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  all  the 
oaks  of  Bashan,  against  all  the  lofb}'  mountains  and  high  hills, 
against  every  proud  turret  and  all  fortified  walls,  against  Tar- 
shish  ships  and  costly  furniture.'  Then  shall  the  loftiness  of 
mankind  be  bowed  down  and  the  pride  of  men  be  humbled, 
that  Yahweh  alone  may  be  exalted."  This  attack  upon  Tar- 
shish  ships  is  equivalent  to  a  denunciation,  in  our  own  day, 
of  '^  haughty  East  ludiamen,"  or  ''presumptuous  Cunard 
steamers/'  for  instance !  Solomon's  war  chariots,  cavalry, 
and  fortifications  were  an  offence  and  a  scandal  to  the  fol- 
lower of  Moses,  and  made  the  splendor  of  the  temple  he  had 
built  to  Yahweh  still  more  intolerable  in  their  eyes. 

Their  views  of  life  then  were  contracted  in  the  extreme, 
and  their  vehemence  in  decrying  everything  but  religion  and 
morality,  as  they  conceived  them,  provokes  our  opposition, 
while  there  is  much  that  attracts  us  in  the  policy  of  David 
and  Solomon.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  the  prophets 
had  onl}'  too  much  reason  to  di-ead  the  baneful  influence  of 
worldly  things,  that  if  they  fell  into  exaggerations  they  were 
of  the  noblest  description,  and  that  it  was  they  who  rescued 
the  moral  worship  of  Yahweh,  Israel's  most  precious  Jewel, 
from  the  whirlpool  of  heathendom. 

The  thought  that  Yahweh  values  moral  worth  above  all  else 
finds  emphatic  expression  in  the  twent3'-fourth  psalm.  We 
have  aheady  quoted  *  the  closing  verses,  which  probably  con- 
tain the  words  that  were  chanted  as  the  ark  was  borne  back 
into  the  temple  after  a  campaign :  '*  Lift  up  your  doors,  ye 
everlasting  gates !  that  the  glorious  king  may  enter.  Who  is 
this  glorious  king?  Yahweh  of  hosts!"  But  the  words 
which  were  made  to  precede  them,  evidentl}-  at  a  later  period, 
breathe  a  far  more  exalted  conception  of  Yahweh's  being  than 
we  should  ever  gather  from  those  cries  of  triumph.  They  run 
as  follows  • :  — 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  &9  ff.  ^  igaiah  ii.  lS-17. 
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Tlie  earth  and  its  fulness  are  Tahweh*!. 

The  world  and  its  inhabitants. 
For  it  was  he  who  founded  it  on  the  seu 

And  established  it  on  the  rivers. 
Who  may  ascend  the  hill  of  Yahweh? 

Who  may  stand  in  his  holy  place? 
He  who  has  pure  hands  and  a  clean  heart, 

Who  has  not  been  bold  in  deceit 

And  has  never  sworn  to  a  lie. 
^  He  shall  be  blessed  by  Yahweh 

And  saved  by  the  god  who  delivers  him. 
Such  is  the  race  of  them  that  seek  thee, 

That  seek  thy  face,  O  god  of  Jacob !  i 

If  we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  we  see  that  this  god  of 
Jacob  is  not  the  same  being  as  the  Yahweh  of  hosts  whose 
might  in  war  was  his  claim  to  honor ;  *  but  the  Israelites  did 
not  perceive  it,  and  united  the  two  conceptions  together. 

So  as  long  as  moral  strength  is  counted  a  treasure  against 
which  no  culture,  art,  or  knowledge  can  be  allowed  toweiffh, 
so  long  must  we  exalt  the  party  of  the  prophets,  with  all  its 
one-sidedness,  above  that  of  David  and  Solomon ;  for  the 
prophets  supplied  the  indispensable  counterpoise  to  a  move- 
ment which,  if  left  to  itself,  threatened  danger  to  the  "  one 
thing  needful." 

We  shall  see  from  the  following  chapter  that  they  had 
power  to  make  themselves  felt. 


Chapter  IX. 

JEROBOAM. 

1  Kings  XI.  26-XIV.  20.» 

EVEN  under  David's  reign  many  of  the  Israelites,  especially 
amongst  the  northern  tribes,  had  given  unmistakable 
E roofs  of  disaffection ;  but  under  Solomon  their  complaints 
ecame  far  louder.  No  wonder !  It  is  true  that  Solomon 
was  celebrated  far  and  wide  for  his  wealth  and  power,  and 
that  his  rule  was  truly  magnificent.  But  his  lavish  court 
and  splendid  works  could  only  be  supported  by  an  enormous 
expenditure ;  and  this  fell  upon  his  subjects,  in  the  shape 
of  taxes  and  enforced  service.  The  kingdom  was  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  each  of  which  had  to  take  its  turn 
1  After  AD  amended  version.        *  Verse  8.        »  2  Chronicles  x.  1-xi.  i. 
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in  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  royal  court  for  one  month,' 
and  the  governors  must  often  have  found  it  a  hard  task  to 
supply  the  vast  quantity  of  provisions  needed  for  the  royal 
table.*  Moreover,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Israelites 
were  compelled  to  work  upon  the  palaces,  the  temples,  the 
fortresses,  and  all  the  other  buildings  raised  by  Solomon, 
and  for  these  services  thej^  received  no  wages ;  or,  if  some 
small  allowance  was  made  thein,  it  did  but  increase  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  more.  The  fact  that  Solomon  surrendered  a 
part  of  his  t^rritorj'  to  Hiram  in  paj'ment  of  a  debt,  proves 
conclusively  that  the  imposts  were  already  as  heavy  as  his 
subjects  could  bear ;  for  such  a  king  would  never  take  such  a 
step  unless  all  his  other  resources  were  exhausted. 

Nor  is  it  unnatural  that  these  grievances  should  have  been 
more  keenly  felt  in  the  North  than  in  the  South.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  remember  that  "Israel"  or  the  '*  house  of 
Joseph,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  Judah  on  the  other,  had 
really  formed  two  separate  groups  of  tribes  ever  since  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  They  were  conscious  of  their  relation- 
ship, but  they  had  never  been  really  united  in  the  desert ; 
the}'  had  penetrated  Canaan  from  opposite  directions,  and 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other  in  the  period  of  the 
judges  until  at  last  compelled  by  imperious  necessity  to  make 
common  cause.  The  tie  between  North  and  South,  therefore, 
had  never  been  a  close  one,  and  Ephraim  and  the  surrounding 
tribes  were  by  no  means  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  despotism 
of  a  king  who  sprang  from  Judali.  Moreover  it  was  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  antiquity  for  a  king  to  treat  his  own  relatives 
and,  next  to  them,  his  fellow-tribesmen  with  far  more  leni- 
ency than  any  others,  while  all  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  the  neighborhood  of  a  luxurious  court  natu- 
rally fell  to  the  district  about  Jenisalem. 

Once  during  Solomon's  lifetime  the  discontent  had  broken 
out.  The  leader  of  the  rebels  was  an  Ephraimite — Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat — who  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  Solomon 
himself,  and  had  been  appointed  by  him  to  superintend  the 
laborers  from  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  who  were  employed 
in  fortifying  the  castle  at  Jerusalem  called  the  Millo.'  But 
Jeroboam's  attempt  to  drive  Solomon  from  his  throne  was 
unsuccessful,  and  he  had  to  flj^  for  his  life  to  Egj-pt,  where 
he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  king,  Shishak,  who  was 
doubtless  afraid  that  his  neighbor  Solomon  might  become 
dangerously  powerful.* 

I  1  Kings  iv.  7  ff .    ^  Compare  p.  72.    >  See  pp.  4.  5.   *  1  Kings  xi.  26-28,  40 
VOL.  11.  fr 
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This  is  the  onl}'  insurrection  against  Solomon  uientionetl 
by  history,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  speedily  suppressed. 
The  mighty  name  of  the  warrior  David,  and  the  briUiance  of 
his  son*s  court,  so  overawed  and  dazzled  the  masses  that 
Solomon  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  But  what  he  had  sown 
his  son  Rehoboam  reaped.*  As  soon  as  he  ascended  the  throne 
it  became  clear  that  he  would  not  establish  his  royal  authority 
without  some  difficulty  ;  for  whereas  on  David's  death  all  Israel 
!iad  followed  the  example  of  Jemsalem  and  recognized  his  son 
Solomon  as  king,  the  northern  tribes  began,  on  this  occasion, 
to  make  difficulties.  They  invited  Rehoboam,  who  had  Ix^en 
acknowledged  at  Jerusalem  immediately  on  Solomon's  death, 
to  come  to  Shechera,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  northern 
tribes,  to  be  crowned  there  also.  The  fact  was  that  they  only 
meant  to  recognize  him  as  king  upon  their  own  conditions, 
which  they  preferred  stAting  at  Shechcm  rather  than  at  Jeru- 
salem. So  when  Rehoboam  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
they  sent  their  chiefs  to  lay  their  grievances  and  their  de- 
mands before  liim.  Their  spokesman  was  Jeroboam,  who  had 
now  returned  from  Egj'pt. 

The  attitude  of  the  northern  tribes  was  certainly  not 
encouraging ;  but  the  new  king  n»ight  probably  have  allayed 
the  impending  storm  had  he  acted  sensibly.  The  malcon- 
tents had  evidently  not  resolved  to  refuse  allegiance  upon  an}' 
conditions,  for  they  expressly  declared  that  if  the  king  would 
lighten  the  heavy  yoke  of  taxation  and  compulsory  seri'ico 
which  his  father  had  laid  upon  them  they  would  serve  him 
faithfhlly.  Rehoboam  replied  that  in  three  days  he  would 
give  them  an  answer.  Meanwhile  he  desired  to  consult  his 
advisers.  Their  opinions  differed  considerably,  though  they 
were  all  agreed  on  the  main  point,  and  were  indignant  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Israelites.  What  unheard-of  audacity  to 
use  such  language  to  a  king!  Conditions  indeed!  Why, 
they  ought  to  be  onlj'  too  thankful  that  a  grandson  of  the 
hero  who  had  delivered  Israel,  and  a  son  of  the  sage  and  illus- 
trious Solomon,  who  had  spread  the  fame  of  the  people  far  and 
wide,  was  left  to  rule  over  them  !  None  of  the  counsellors 
thought  for  a  moment  of  suggesting  that  Rehoboam  should 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  his  subjects.  But  as  to  the  exact 
answer  he  should  give,  opinions  differed.  The  old  and 
cautious  ministers  who  had  supported  Solomon  gave  the 
crafty  advice :  "  Submit  to  the  people  to-day !  Give  them 
good  words  and  promise  all  they  ask!  Then  they  will 
1  1  Kmc8  xU.  1-20. 
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submit  to  3'ou  ever  afterwards."  But  Rehoboam's  own 
friends,  wLo  were  rash  and  headstrong,  thought  this  would 
be  unseemly  langii<ige  for  a  king,  and  cried,  "  Give  these 
shameless  upstarts  the  answer  they  deserve,  and  say,  'My 
little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins ;  if  he 
laid  a  heavy  yoke  upon  you,  I  will  make  it  heavier  3'et ;  and 
if  he  chastised  your  obstinacy  with  rods,  I  will  lash  you  with 
scourges  ! ' "  That  was  the  answer  that  pleased  Rehoboani 
best!  ''Ah,"  he  thought,  "those  are  the  words  that  suit 
the  lips  of  a  king ! "  So  he  gave  this  answer  to  the  chiefs  ; 
but  the  Israelites,  it  seemed,  felt  that  they  could  dispense  with 
him  better  than  his  courtiers  had  imagined ;  for  hardlj'  had 
the  haughty'  answer  been  uttered  when  the  signal  of  revolt 
was  given  in  the  cry:  "What  have  we  to  do  with  David! 
We  are  no  kin  to  »Jesse's  son !  Henceforth  let  David  rule 
his  own  house !  To  your  tents,  O  Israel ! "  In  vain  did 
Rehoboam  attempt  to  pacify  the  assembly.  His  messenger, 
the  chancellor  Adoram,  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  infuriated 
people,  and  he  himself,  in  terror  of  his  life,  fled  with  all  speed 
to  Jerusalem.  Thus  had  pride  gone  belbre  a  fall.  Judah 
alone  remained  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  and  all  the  other  tribes 
proclaimed  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel. 

After  the  disruption,  the  northern  kingdom  retained  the 
name  of  Israel ;  and  it  had  the  fullest  right  to  do  so,  for  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  originally  belonged  to  the 
inhabitants  of  central  Canaan,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh, 
and  only  spread  to  the  other  tribes  by  degiees.*  And 
even  if  "Israel"  had  been  the  common  name  of  all  the 
tribes  fi-om  time  immemorial,  still  Judah  was  but  small  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  and  "  Judah  ought 
to  return  to  Israel "  would  have  been  a  more  reasonable  cry 
than  "  Israel  ought  to  join  Judah."  It  is  but  natural  that 
we  should  find  ourselves  unable  to  draw  the  boundary  line 
between  the  sister  kingdoms  with  pi^edsion ;  and,  moreover, 
it  was  constantly  changing.  The  Benjamites  would  certainly 
have  preferred  to  belong  to  the  northern  kingdom,  rather 
than  to  Judah.  From  ancient  times  they  had  alwaj's  formed 
a  part  of  the  house  of  Joseph,^  and  the  legend  has  good  reason 
for  making  Benjamin  Joseph's  full  brother.  Moreover  it  was 
bat  natural  that  Saul's  fellow-tribesmen  should  feel  no  great 
love  for  David's  house.  But  Jerusalem  lay  in  the  territory 
of  Benjamin,  and  it  followed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case 

1  1  Samuel  xi.  8,  xvii.  52,  xx-iii.  16;  2  Samuel  xi.  11,  xii.  8,  xxi.  2;  1 
ITmgB  iv.  20,  25.  3  2  Samuel  xix.  20. 
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that  the  region  round  about  DaAid's  city  should  be  welded, 
BO  to  speak,  into  Judah.  Thus  it  happened  that  whOe  the 
more  northern  Benjamites  rallied  to  the  flag  of  Joseph,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  tribe  became  paii;  of  Judah.  And  to 
Judah,  of  course,  belonged  the  families  of  Simeonites  who 
dwelt  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  land.  They  had,  how- 
ever, gradually  ceased  to  constitute  a  separate  tribe,  and  had 
been  completely  amalgamated  with  the  Judseans.  So,  too, 
had  the  Kenites  and  other  foreign  tribes  who  had  maintained 
their  position  in  the  South  ever  since  the  conquest.  Reho- 
boam,  then,  was  only  acknowledged  b3'  one  important  tribe, 
to  which,  however,  the  tributar}'  Edomites  must  be  added. 
All  the  other  conquered  districts,  from  Moab  to  the  towns 
of  S}Tia,  belonged  to  Jeroboam  —  as  long  as  he  could  keep 
them! 

The  separation  of  the  kingdoms  took  place  about  the  3*ear 
978  B.C. 

The  serious  objections  entertained  hy  the  stricter  followers 
of  Moses  to  Solomon's  principles  of  government  will  have  pre- 
pared us  to  find  them  seconding  the  attempt  of  Jeroboam.  A 
reminiscence  of  the  part  they  took  is  preserved  in  the  follow- 
ing story  ^ :  — 

When  Jeroboam  was  superintendent  of  the  Ephraimite 
workmen  who  T^ere  fortifying  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  Ahijah 
of  Shiloh  met  him  once  outside  the  city.  No  one  else  was 
present ;  and  the  prophet  seized  hold  of  a  new  cloak  which  he 
was  wearing,  tore  it  into  twelve  pieces,  offered  ten  of  them 
to  Jeroboam,  and  cried :  "  Thus  saith  Yahweh,  Israel's  god : 
I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  Solomon's  hand  and  will  give 
ten  tribes  to  you.  One  tribe  I  will  let  him  keep  for  David's 
sake  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  the  city  which  I  have  chosen 
out  of  all  the  tribes ;  but  the  rest  will  I  take  away  from  him, 
because  he  has  served  idols  and  has  not  kept  my  command- 
ments as  David  did.  And  yet  I  will  not  bring  Solomon  him- 
self to  destruction,  but  from  his  son  will  I  take  away  the 
kingdom  —  except  over  one  tribe,  that  ray  servant  David  may 
always  have  a  light  burning  in  Jerusjilem.  And  as  1  have 
chosen  you  to  be  king  over  Israel,  so  will  I  keep  3'our  house 
upon  the  throne  for  ever,  if  you*  will  but  obey  m^'  command- 
ments as  my  servant  David  did.  And  his  iKrsterit}^  for  all 
the  reasons  I  have  said,  I  will  humble  —  but  not  for  ever." 

This  story  breathes  exactly  the  spirit  of  the  historian  whc 

1  1  Kingd  xi.  29-40. 
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gives  it.  Jerasalem  appears  as  the  one  chosen  city  of  Yah« 
weh's  worship,  which  it  certainly  was  not  in  Solomon's  days, 
when  people  still  sacrificed  wherever  they  liked.  Such  lan- 
guage is  especially  inappropriate  in  the  mouth  of  an  Ephra- 
imite  like  Ahijah.  And  again,  the  extreme  exaltation  of 
David  indicates  a  later  age.  It  was  easy  for  an  Israelite  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  captivity  to  make  Ahijah  predict 
that  Behoboam  rather  than  Solomon  would  lose  the  greater 
part  of  his  territory,  and  that  David's  house  would  continue 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Judah ;  but  Ahijah  himself  could 
not  have  foreseen  these  things ;  nor  did  an}'  one  deliberately 
contemplate  the  separation  of  the  people  into  tn^^o  sections, 
though  many  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  David's  house  super- 
seded by  some  other.  The  writer  looked  upon  the  past  in 
the  light  of  his  own  time.  He  was  convinced  that  Solomon's 
idolatry  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  rejection  by  Yahweh ;  but 
in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ  Israel  was  not  yet  the 
people  it  afterwards  became.  It  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  its  faith,  nor  did  it  regard  the  ques- 
tions of  religion  as  the  only  true  questions  of^  life.  Solomon 
would  have  brought  his  throne  into  but  little  danger  had  he 
simply  worshipped  foreign  gods.  His  proceedings  in  this 
respect  were  acceptable  to  the  masses  of  his  people,  and  only 
gave  offence  to  a  comparatively  small  band  of  zealots.  What 
really  raised  his  subjects  against  him  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  weight  of  the  taxation.  The  disciples  of  Moses  only 
played  a  secondary  part  in  the  revolution  which  wrenched  the 
greater  part  of  his  kingdom  from  Rehoboam,  but  no  doubt 
5iey  threw  their  whole  strength  into  the  movement,  hoping 
that  a  change  would  be  an  improvement. 

Such  a  party  as  theirs,  however,  is  destined  to  constant 
disappointment,  for  their  comparativel}^  pure  and  exalted 
principles  could  only  be  put  into  immediate  practice  at  the 
expense  of  the  nation's  prosperity  and  independence.  By  at* 
tempting  such  a  course  Samuel  brought  Israel  to  the  brink 
of  destruction.  Saul  found  himself  compelled  to  desert  the 
cause  of  the  zealots.  David  and  Solomon  had  never  identi- 
fied themselves  with  them,  and  it  was  hardly  likely  that 
Jeroboam  would  do  so  now.  No  doubt  they  hoped  great 
things  from  him,  but  they  were  soon  undeceived,  for  he  too 
disappointed  their  expectations. 

The  writer  of  Kings  brands  him  with  infamy  as  the  prince 
who  set  up  the  golden  bulls*  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  appointed 
priests  who  were  not  Levites.     But  we  must  not  simply  adopt 
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his  judgment  unchallenged ;  for  he  measured  the  deeds  of  all 
the  former  kings  by  the  standard  of  his  own  times,  and  tested 
everything  by  the  law  of  Deuteronomy.  This  is  quite  unfair, 
for  in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ  this  book  did  not  exist, 
and  even  the  most  highly  cultivated  Israelites  had  not  so 
much  as  thought  of  its  special  principles.  We  shall  see, 
however,  that  even  when  judged  by  the  best  of  his  own  con- 
temporaries, Jeroboam  was  condemned  for  his  conduct. 

Of  couinse  he  was  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to  reli- 
gious matters  very  soon  after  his  ascent  of  the  throne.  His 
line  of  action  was  in  fbll  accord  with  the  spirit  of  antiquity. 
David  and  Solomon  had  already  shown  him  how  to  identify 
the  interests  of  religion  with  those  of  the  king.  The  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  as  the  most  magnificent  of  Yahweh's  sanctu- 
aries, would  naturally  attract  a  number  of  pilgrims  even  from 
the  northern  kingdom,  and  would  thus  keep  up  relations  be- 
tween Jeroboam's  subjects  and  those  of  the  house  of  David, 
which  must  be  displeasing  and  might  easily  become  dangerous 
to  the  northern  monarch.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
for  Jeroboam- 19  establish  magnificent  temples  in  his  own  ter- 
ritory, to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  going  to  Jerusalem.  To 
this  the  prophets  had  certainl^'^  no  objection ;  but  what  did 
offend  both  them  and  the  other  zealots  was  that  Yahweh  was 
openly  worshipped  in  these  new  temples  under  the  form  of  a 
bull ;  for  when  the  king  restored  the  famous  and  venerable 
sanctuaries  of  Dan  *  in  the  northern  and  Bethel  *  in  the 
southern  comer  of  his  land,  he  set  up  a  gilt  image  of  a  bull 
in  each. 

The  meaning  of  these  images  we  know .  with  moderate  cer- 
tainty. It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that 
Jeroboam  was  introducing  an  Kg}'ptian  form  of  worship  into 
Israel.  For  in  Egypt  the  worship  was  offered  to  living  bulls. 
Apis  and  Mnevis,  and  the  image  of  a  bull  is  quite  another 
thing.  Nor  (?ould  a  religion  so  completely  foreign  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Israelites,  as  the  Eg3^jtian  bull-worship,  have  been 
imposed  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  king.  Not  even  an  oriental 
monarch  has  such  power  as  that!  We  may  depend  upon 
it  that  these  images  were  of  Canaanite  or  ancient  Israelite 
origin,  or  perhaps  both.  The  fact  is  that  the  bull  or  Itiffalo 
was  regarded  by  many  ancient  peoples  as  the  symbol  of 
strength  and  majesty.  Hence  man}'  deities  such  as  Molech, 
Baal,  and  Astarte  are  represented  with  horns.  80,  too,  the 
\mage  of  the  bull  appears  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
1  See  Tul.  i.  pp.  378  ff.  *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  178  f . 
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Yabwch,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  remembei 
that  in  the  popular  conception  there  was  no  such  very  great^ 
difference  between  Yahweh  and  Molech  or  Baal.  Had  not 
the  altars  of  YahwcL  horns?  And  was  not  the  brazen  sea  in 
the  forecourt  of  Solomon's  temple  supported  by  twelve  brazen 
oxen?  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  doubt  that  Jeroboam's 
images  represented  Yahweh.  The  tradition,  accordingly, 
makes  him  say  when  he  sets  them  up,  "  Here,  O  Ii^rael,  is 
your  god,  that  delivered  3'^ou  out  of  Egypt."  Even  the  writer 
of  Kings,  utterly  as  he  detested  the  images,  admitted  that 
they  were  intended  to  represent  Yahweh.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  this  was  so. 

To  understand  Jeroboam's  conduct  we  must  I'emember  that 
when  Moses  introduced  the  worship  of  Yahweh  amongst  the 
Israelite  tribes  they  ab-eady  possessed  a  motley  assemblage 
of  religious  ideas  and  usages,  and  had  many  images  of  gods. 
The  commandment,  "  Thou  shalt  make  no  image  of  a  god ! " 
whether  due  to  Moses  or  not,  was  at  any  rate  observed  by  very 
few.  The  majority  of  the  IsraeUtes,  especially  in  the  North, 
where  they  were  more  strongly  intermingled  with  the  Canaan- 
ites,  doubtless  had  images  of  every  kind,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  form  of  a  bull.  Those  who  protested  against  the  use  of  ima- 
ges in  the  worehip  of  Yahweh  had  evidently  great  influence  with 
the  people,  for  in  the  temple  of  Solomon  no  image  of  Yahweh 
was  to  be  found,  and  it  appears  that  at  Dan  and  Bethel  there 
had  been  none  before  Jeroboam's  time;  but  even  then  all 
manner  of  symbols  of  the  deity  were  in  use.  Were  there  not 
two  great  obelisks  standing  before  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ? 
Were  not  images  of  the  sun,  ashera/ts,  and  anointed  stones  to 
l>e  found  everywhere  by  the  altars  of  Yahweh  ?  Was  not  the 
temple  itself  ornamented  with  the  significant  forms  of  cherubs 
and  many  another  creature  ?  Was  not  a  teraphtm  to  be  found 
in  the  houses  of  zealous  worshippers  of  Yahweh,  and  in  many 
a  temple  also  ?  What  wonder  then  that  the  great  masses  felt 
no  scruple  in  making  use  of  images  of  Yahweh  ! 

But  for  all  that  Jeroboam's  action  marked  a  step  back- 
waixls ;  for  the  disuse  of  direct  representations  of  Yaliweh 
was  at  least  a  step  towards  recognizing  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  deity  —  an  attempt  to  rise  above  the  low  religious  level 
at  which  the  mass  of  the  people  stood.  Jeroboam,  then, 
favored  the  worse  at  the  expense  of  the  better,  and  though 
he  thereby  won  the  favor  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects  and 
that  of  his  Phoenician  neighbors  also,  yet  he  sacrificed  the 
respect  of  the  more  enlightened. 
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Other  regulations  oonceming  public  worship  were  made  at 
the  time  when  these  images  were  set  up.  In  the  first  place 
the  great  yearly  feast  of  harvest,  commonly  called  the  feast 
of  tabernacles,  was  fixed  b}*  Jeroboam  on  tbe  fifteenth  day  of 
the  eighth  month,  whereas  in  Jerusalem  it  was  celebrated  just 
a  month  earlier.  The  writer  of  Kings,  who  regards  the  time 
observed  at  Jerusalem  as  prescribed  by  Yahweh  himself,  and 
therefore  inviolable,  is  greatly  shocked  by  Jeroboam's  pro- 
ceeding. But  there  was  really  no  harm  in  it  at  all.  Jerusalem 
was  not  then  the  sole  norm  of  religious  usages ;  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  in  the  North  the  fbast  was  usually  celebrated 
as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  eighth  month,  after  the  end  of 
the  grape  harvest,  and  that  Jeroboam  simply  sanctioned  the 
existing  usage. 

But  the  historian's  list  of  grievances  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
^^  Jeroboam,"  he  says,  ^^  made  a  temple  with  bamahs  in  it,  and 
entrusted  the  priesthood  there  to  men  who  were  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  but  were  taken  from  any  of  the  tribes  indiffer- 
ently."' It  seems  that  a  bamak  was  a  sort  of  wooden  altar  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  and  the  sanctuaries  in  which  these  bamaJa 
were  erected  were  Uiemselves  often  called  bama/is  after  them. 
Now  in  Jeroboam's  time  such  temples  and  altars  existed 
ever^'where.  Did  not  Solomon  otter  his  first  sacrifice  as  king 
upon  the  celebrated  bamak  at  Gibeon  ?  A  nd  priests  who  were 
not  Levites  ahead}'  existed  in  abundance,  so  that  the  king  had 
no  need  to  appoint  them  for  the  first  time.  Nor  did  he  dei)ose 
Levites  from  their  office,  as  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  says 
he  did ;  ^  for  we  know  that  the  altar  of  the  image  at  Dan  was 
attended  not  only  before  but  after  Jeroboam's  time,  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom,  by  descendants  of  Moses.'  Nor  was 
this  the  only  sanctuary-  in  the  northern  kingdom  at  which 
Levites  sacrificed  and  consulted  the  deity.  The}'  must  have 
officiated  at  Bethel  too ;  for  otherwise  tiie  writer  of  Kings 
would  not  have  confined  himself  to  stating  that  non-Levitical 
priests  were  appointed  at  the  "house  of  bamahs  "  It  may  be 
true  that  some  of  the  priestly  offices,  which  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  Levites  before  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  subsequently 
fell  to  families  from  other  tribes ;  but  if  so,  it  was  not  because 
the  king  desired  it,  since  it  was  his  interest  to  attach  the  old 
and  influential  families  to  himself:  it  was  because  the  Levites 
themselves  did  not  choose  to  preside  over  a  mode  of  worship 
which  was  inconsistent  with  their  own  ideas.     Few,  however, 


1  After  an  amended  version  of  1  Kings  xii.  81 
S  2  Chronicles  xi.  14,  15,  xiii.  9.  *  Se 
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would  be  equal  to  so  great  a  sacrifice.  Indeed  we  could  hardly 
expect  it  of  thsm,  for  though  Jeroboam's  conduct  may  have 
seemed  reprehensible  to  them,  it  cannot  have  appeared  by  any 
means  so  shocking  and  wicked  as  it  did  to  the  Israelites  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.,  who  had  adopted  the  law  of  Deuteronomy 
as  their  standard. 

The  king  took  one  more  step  with  reference  to  public  wor- 
ship, which  gave  offence  to  many ;  and  that  was  making  an 
altar  out  of  hewn  stones  or  metal  which  was  led  up  to  by  steps. 
This  could  give  no  offence  to  the  devotees  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  for  in  their  days  there  was  an  elaboratelj-- 
wrought  altar  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  they  never 
objected  to  it ;  but  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  earlier 
usage  which  prescribed  low  altars  made  of  earth  or  unhewn 
stone.^ 

Against  this  unhallowed  altar,  then,  the  following  legend  is 
directed ' :  — 

Once  when  Jeroboam  was  celebrating  the  great  feast  at 
Bethel,  he  stood  in  person  by  the  altar,  and  was  about  to  offer 
sacrifice,  when  a  Judsean  prophet  stepped  forward  from  the 
crowd  and  uttered  the  dread  prophecy :  "  O  altar,  altar,  thus 
saith  Yahweh !  In  time  to  come  a  scion  of  David's  house, 
Josiah  by  name,  shall  come  and  sacrifice  the  priests  of  the 
hamahs^  and  bum  human  bones  upon  you !  And,  as  a  proof 
of  it,  this  day  a  miracle  shall  come  to  pass.  You  shall  be 
cleft  in  two  at  the  command  of  Yahweh,  and  the  ashes  that  lie 
upon  you  shall  be  spilt."  When  Jeroboam  heard  these  words 
he  burst  into  fury,  and,  standing  on  the  altar  steps,  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  cried,  ^^  Seize  him  !  "  But  his  hand  was  stiff- 
ened, and  he  could  not  draw  it  back ;  and  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, behold !  the  altar  was  cleft  in  two,  and  the  ashes  were 
spilt  on  either  side,  just  as  the  man  of  God  had  said !  The 
king  cried  in  terror,  '*  Pray  to  Yahweh  for  me,  that  my  hand 
may  be  restored."  The  prophet  complied,  and  Jeroboam's 
hand  was  at  once  restored,  like  the  other.  Upon  this  the  king 
besought  him  to  go  home  with  him  and  eat  with  him  before 
returning  to  his  own  land,  and  promised  him  rich  presents  also. 
But  the  prophet  answered,  "Though  you  should  give  me  half 
your  house,  I  could  not  go  in  with  you,  for  Yahweh  has  for- 
bidden me  to  eat  bread  or  drink  water  here ;  and  my  god  has 
commanded  me  also  to  return  by  a  different  way  from  that  by 
which  I  came."  And  accordingly  he  set  out  at  once  upon  his 
journey. 

1  See  p.  86.  >  1  Kings  xJii. 
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Now  there  dwelt  in  Bethel  an  aged  prophet  f^hose  sons 
had  witnessed  all  this  scene,  and  when  they  came  home  and 
told  their  father  what  had  taken  place  he  asked  them  imme- 
diately which  way  the  man  of  Judah  had  gone  back ;  and 
when  the}'  told  him,  he  ordered  them  to  saddle  his  ass  with 
all  speed.  Then  he  mounted  his  beast  and  hurried  alter  the 
stranger,  whom  he  found  sitting  under  the  sacred  oak.^  He 
asked  him  whether  he  was  the  man  of  God  from  Judah ;  and, 
finding  that  he  was,  he  asked  him  to  come  back  and  share 
his  meal.  The  Judsean  gave  him  the  same  answer  as  he  had 
given  the  king,  whereupon  the  other  replied,  ''But  I  too  am 
a  prophet,  and  the  angel  of  Yahweh  commanded  me  to  in- 
vite you  to  eat  with  me."  The  Judaean  allowed  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  lie,  and  went  back  with  his  companion 
to  BeUiel. 

Now  as  they  were  sitting  at  table,  the  host,  in  obedience  to 
a  revelation  from  his  god,  suddenly  cried  out  to  the  stranger, 
"  Thus  says  Yahweh :  Because  jou  have  disobe3'ed  my  com- 
mandment and  have  taken  food  and  drink  in  this  place,  you 
shall  not  be  laid  in  the  tomb  of  your  fathers."  When  the 
meal  was  over  the  Judeean  prophet  mounted  an  ass  and  re- 
turned on  the  way  to  his  own  land ;  but  as  he  was  going  he 
met  a  lion  which  hurled  him  from  his  beast  and  killed  him, 
and  then  stood  quietlj^  by  the  body  together  with  the  ass, 
which  he  had  not  injured  in  any  wa3\  As  soon  as  the  old 
prophet  heard  this  he  rode  to  the  spot,  placed  the  bod^'  of  the 
Judaean  on  his  ass,  and  carried  it  back  to  Bethel.  There  he 
mourned  over  him  and  had  the  customarj-  dirge,  "Alas,  my 
brother ! "  chanted  for  him,  and  then  buried  hun  in  his  own 
grave  and  commanded  his  sons  to  lay  him  to  rest  in  the  same 
place  when  he  should  die  himself,  for  all  that  this  Judiean  had 
foretold  concerning  the  altar  and  the  6amaA-temples  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria  would  surely  come  to  pass. 

That  the  legend  was  brought  into  its  present  shai)e  after 
the  reform  of  Josiah  is  obvious ;  but  its  kernel  is  certiunly 
much  more  ancient.  This  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  the  fact 
that  the  narrator  misses  the  real  point  of  the  old  legend,  which 
he  remodels.  The  unlawful  altar  was  the  original  cause  of 
offence,  but  our  writer  introduced  the  6a?»aA-temples,  which 
in  his  eyes  wei'e  far  worse  than  the  aitar,  as  the  main  object 
of  the  prophetic  rebuke.  In  making  the  prophet  speak  of 
the  cities  of  Samaria  he  falls  into  a  great  mistake,  for,  in 
Jeroboam's  time,  Samaria,  so  far  from  being  the  capital  of 

1  See  vol  i.  pp.  194,  46L 
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the  kingdom,  did  uot  so  much  as  exist.  Otir  story  was  evi- 
dently attached  to  a  certain  grave  in  Bethel,  known  as  the 
grave  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah,  Why  had  not  the 
prophet  whose  bones  lay  there  been  allowed  to  rest  in  his  own 
family  sepulchre?  The  legend  answered  that  he  owed  his 
fate  to  his  disobedience,  and  then  wove  around  this  central 
thought  the  motley  garment  which  now  clothes  it.  Strange 
as  the  story  of  this  man's  trespass  of  Yahweh's  command 
appears  to  us,  we  shall  find  a  companion  picture  to  it  in  the 
following  chapter. 

We  know  little  of  Jerol)oam'«  reign  except  with  regard  to 
his  measures  for  regulating  worship.  As  a  matter  of  course 
he  waged  wai  !igainst  Judah.  The  book  of  Kings  tells  us 
that  immediately  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom  Rehoboam 
brought  an  army  into  the  field  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
the  northern  tribes  to  submission  iigain,  but  that  the  prophet 
Shemaiah  dissuaded  the  Judieans  and  their  king  from  making 
war  upon  their  brethren,  inasmuch  as  all  that  had  happened 
had  been  ordained  by  Yahweh.^  This  account  makes  it  ap- 
pear as  if  Rehoboam  had  had  it  in  his  power  to  expel  Jero- 
boam from  Israel,  and  was  only  restrained  from  doing  so  by 
religious  considerations,  inasmuch  as  he  regarded  the  revolt 
of  the  ten  tribes  as  a  well-merited  punishment.  But  this 
reverses  the  real  course  of  events.  It  was  Jeroboam  who 
attempted  to  conquer  Jerusalem  really.  It  was  probably  at 
his  instigation  that  the  Egyptian  king  Shishak  made  a  descent 
upon  Judah  about  five  years  after  iSolomon's  death.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Rt^lioboam  succeeded  in  buying  off"  this 
powerful  enemy.  At  any  rate  he  retained  his  independence, 
though  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  treasures.^ 

Without  the  help  of  such  an  ally  as  the  king  of  Egj^pt, 
Jeroboam  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  subjugate  Judah  ;  nor 
does  the  position  he  occupied  with  regard  to  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  his  own  oountiy  appear  always  to  have  been  equally 
satisfactory.  So  at  least  we  may  gather  from  his  repeated 
change  of  residence.  At  first  he  established  himself  at  She- 
chem,  then  at  Penuel  in  the  Transjordanic  region,^  and  finally 
at  Tirzah,  a  place  that  probably  lay  not  far  from  Shechem, 
and  was  greatly  beautified  by  Jeroboam  and  his  successors.^ 
Moreover,  the  Syrian  provinces  revolted  from  him.  Even  in 
Solomon's  time  Damascus  had  become  independent,^  and 

1  1  Kings  xii.  21-24.  a  i  Kings  ziv.  31^80.  «  1  Kings  xii.  25. 
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after  the  division  of  Israel  it  became  easier  for  the  vigorous 
rulers  of  this  city  to  extend  their  power.  Accordingly  we 
find  them  styled  kings  of  S3'ria  not  long  after  Jeroboam's 
death ;  and  even  before  that  time,  Abijah,  king  of  Judah, 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  one  of  tliem  against  Jero 
boam.' 

On  the  whole,  then,  Jeroboam's  reign  was  not  prosperous, 
and  his  son,  Nadab,  who  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne,  was 
soon  to  find  how  insecurely  his  d3'nasty  was  seated.  For  as 
he  was  besieging  the  Philistine  citj'^  of  Gibbethon,  in  the 
second  jear  of  his  reign,  he  was  bereft  of  life  and  throne  by 
the  hand  of  Baasha,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar.'  Of  course  the 
historian  brought  the  speedy  fall  of  Jeroboam's  house  into 
connection  with  the  worship  of  images ;  and  it  seemed  very 
natural  to  make  the  same  Ahijah  who  had  foretold  Jeroboam's 
exaltation  to  the  throne  also  announce  his  doom.  Such  is 
the  purpose  of  the  following  story :  — 

Jeroboam's  son,  Abijah,  had  fallen  sick.  The  king,  in 
deep  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  suggested  to  his  wife  that  she 
should  disguise  herself,  go  with  a  present  to  Shiloh,  and  con- 
sult the  prophet  Ahijah.  She  complied  with  his  request,  and 
took  her  journey  to  Shiloh.  Now,  Ahijah  was  blind  with  age, 
but  he  did  not  even  need  the  use  of  his  e^yes  to  recognize  his 
visitor  in  spite  of  her  disguise.  What  did  her  precautions 
avail?  Did  she  think  they  would  mislead  a  man  whom  God 
instructed  I  Yahweh  had  already  forewarned  Ahijah  who  it 
was  that  was  coming  to  see  him,  and  what  she  was  about  to 
ask.  At  the  same  tiipe,  he  had  put  an  answer  into  his  mouth. 
So  as  soon  as  ever  the  prophet  heard  the  footsteps  of  the 
queen  within  his  door,  he  cried,  "Come  in,  thou  wife  of 
Jeroboam !  Whereto  does  this  strange  clothing  serve  ?  I 
have  a  hard  message  to  deliver.  Tell  3'our  husband  this  from 
Yahweh :  I  have  exalted  you  to  be  prince  over  Israel,  but  you 
have  not  obeyed  me  as  David,  who  did  nothing  but  what  was 
right  in  my  eyes,  obeyed  me.  You  have  made  strange  gods 
and  images,  which  arc  an  abomination  to  me,  and  you  hate 
rejected  me.  Wherefore  I  will  bring  destruction  upon  Jero- 
boam's house,  and  will  utterly  root  it  out  from  Israel.  Who- 
soever of  his  descendants  dies  in  the  city,  the  dogs  shall 
devour  him  ;  and  whosoever  perishes  in  the  country,  the  birds 
shall  eat  him !  And  do  you  go  straightway  home ;  and,  as 
you  enter  the  city,  the  boy  shaS  die.  It  is  well  for  him ;  for 
all  Israel  shall  bewail  him,  and  he  alone  of  Jeroboam's  de- 
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scendants  shall  be  buried  honorably ;  and  in  him  alone  does 
Yahweh  still  see  any  good  !  And  not  only  Jeroboam's  house 
shall  be  rooted  out,  but  Yahweh  shall  smite  all  Israel,  because 
of  the  asherahs  with  which  they  provoke  him,  and  they  shall  be 
like  a  broken  reed  drifting  on  the  water.  Yahweh  will  carry 
Israel  captive  beyond  the  Euphrates.  And  all  this  shall  come 
to  pass  because  of  Jeroboam's  sin !  "  Ahijah's  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  child  full  soon  came  true,  for,  as  Jeroboam's  wife 
entered  the  capital,  Tirzah,  Abijah  died. 

The  historian  himself  evidently  composed  this  speech  of 
Ahijah's,  for  not  only  does  it  mention  the  transportation  of 
Israel  beyond  the  Euphrates,  but  it  misses  the  real  nature 
of  Jeroboam's  offence.  Ahijah  is  made  to  tax  the  king  with 
serving  other  gods,  with  rejecting  Yahweh,  and  with  making 
(xsherahs.  Now,  nobody  saw  any  harm  in  this  last  practice, 
in  the  tenth  century  before  Christ,  and  we  saw  but  now  that 
setting  up  the  bulls  w.as  not  bj-  any  means  rejecting  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh ;  but  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  the  worship 
of  images  and  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  Yahweh  were 
completely  identified,  as  they  are  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, according  to  the  version  current  at  that  time  and 
afterwards.  The  two  practices  are  there  regarded  as  one  and 
the  same.^ 

Although  the  best  of  Jeroboam's  ,  contemporaries  were 
opposed  to  the  images,  not  only  did  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  hail  them  with  acclamation,  but  even  the  prophets 
were  soon  reconciled  to  them.  It  is  very  remarkable  that, 
although  great  numbers  of  prophets  labored  in  Israel  during 
the  next  two  centuries,  and  exercised  a  most  powerful  influ- 
ence, yet,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  not  one  of  them  ever  uttered 
a  word  against  the  images,  and  neither  Elijah  nor  Elisha 
protested  against  them. 

The  fact  is  that  before  long  far  more  important  questions 
were  at  stake  than  whether  Yahweh  might  or  might  not  be 
lawfully-  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  bull. 

1  Deateronomy  v.  7-10;  Exodus  xx.  8-6;  compare  vol  L  p.  31(. 
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Chapter  X. 

AHAB. 

1  Kiwos  XV.  25-XVL,  XX.  l-XXH.  40. 

BAASIIA,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Israel  after  rooting 
out  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  appears  to  have  been  espe- 
cially distinguished  for  his  valor.  ^  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  that  he  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war  with  Jndah,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  one  of  the  chief  grievances  against  Jero- 
boam and  his  son  was  their  failure  to  subjugate  this  kingdom. 
With  a  view  to  compelling  the  southern  district  to  unite 
itself  to  Israel,  Baasha  built  a  fortress  at  Ramab,  to  cut  off 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  Judah  with  tlie  North.  At 
this  time  Asa  was  king  of  Judah,  and  the  measures  taken  by 
Baasha  reduced  him  to  such  straits  that  he  sent  a  handsome 
present  to  Benhadad,  the  S3'rian  king,  who  was  Baasha*s 
ally,  and  implored  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  Israel.  The 
Syrian  complied,  fell  upon  Baasha's  rear,  and  conquered  llie 
northern  districts  as  far  down  as  the  sea  of  Chinnereth.  Upon 
this  Baasha  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  project  against 
Judah,  and  retui'n  with  his  army  to  Tirzah.  Asa  immedi- 
ately demolished  the  castle  at  Ramah,  and  fortified  Gibeah 
of  Benjamin  and  Mispah  with  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
built,  and  thereby  protected  his  northern  frontier  against 
future  invasion.* 

In  other  respects  Baasha  appears  to  have  adopted  Jero- 
boam's policy  during  the  four-and- twenty  years  of  liis  reign. 
The  writer  of  Kings  tells  us  that  a  certain  prophet  named 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Hanani,  announced  his  fall,  because  he  wor- 
shipped the  golden  bulls  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  But 
his  disasters  in  war  no  doubt  undermined  his  power  more 
than  the  line  he  took  in  religious  matters  did.  He  himself, 
however,  maintained  his  seat  on  the  throne  till  his  death, 
but  his  son  Elah  had  not  reigned  two  years  before  he  was 
murdered,  together  with  all  his  relatives  who  were  in  Tirzah, 
by  Zimri,  the  captain  of  half  his  war  chariots.  We  know 
nothing  of  him  except  that  when  the  conspiracy  broke  out  hia 
army  was  besieging  Gibbethon,  and  he  himself  was  holding  a 
festival  aind  was  drunk. 

I  1  Kings  xvi.  b.  ^  1  Kings  xv.  16-22. 
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The  conspirator  apparently  went  to  work  bap-hazard,  for 
ho  had  not  even  made  sure  of  the  troops.  Thej  were  by  no 
means  inclined  to  recognize  him,  and  proclaimed  their  cap- 
tain, Omri,  king.  He  immediately  marched  upon  Tirzah, 
where  Zimri  was  as  careless  in  taking  measures  to  preserve 
his  crown  as  he  had  been  headlong  in  seizing  it.  At  any  rate, 
the  capital  fell  into  Omri's  hands  within  seven  days  of  Elah's 
murder,  and  Zimri  withdrew  into  the  palace  and  then  set 
it  on  fire.  The  writer  of  Kings  concludes  his  brief  account 
of  this  adventurer  by  declaring  that  he  fell  because  he  had 
sinned  against  Yahweh  in  walking  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam, 
and  BO  seducing  Israel.  But  this  onl}'  shows  that  the  accu- 
sation which  he  brings  successively  against  almost  all  the 
Israelite  kings  was  not  based  upon  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  but  was  simply  an  inference  from  the  fate  which 
overtook  the  princes  and  djnasties  in  question.  For  further 
details  concerning  Zimri,  as  well  as  his  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors, we  are  referred  to  the  '"  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Kings  of  Israel"  —  a  work  which  must  have  contained  a  great 
amount  of  very  valuable  information,  but  which  has  unfor- 
tunately been  lost. 

Zimri's  death  was  far  from  placing  Omri  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  crown,  which  was  contested  four  years  by 
a  certain  Tibni.  After  the  death  of  this  rival  Omri  remained 
on  the  throne  eight  years.  He  was  more  successful  in 
establishing  his  dynasty  than  his  predecessors  had  been,  for 
his  family  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Israel  for  half  a  century. 
All  that  we  are  told  of  his  reign  is  that  he  purchased  from  a 
certain  Semer  a  hill  upon  which  he  built  a  city,  which  he 
called  Samaria.  This  place  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
people.  The  derivation  here  given  of  the  name  Samaria, 
which  means  "  watchmen,"  is  certainly  incorrect.  Perhaps  a 
watch-tower  originally  stood  upon  the  site. 

The  Judsean  historian,  to  whom  we  owe  the  book  of  Kings, 
looks  with  strong  disapprobation  upon  all  the  monarchs  of 
north  Israel.  According  to  him,  the}'  were  all  of  them  godless 
men,  for  they  committed  ^'  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of 
Nebat."  But  the  house  of  Omri  he  holds  in  more  especial 
detestation.  And  no  wonder  I  For  if  Jeroboam  had  violated 
the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  school  by  raising  the  golden  bulls, 
Omri's  race  went  infinitely  fhrther  in  the  evil  path  by  openly 
encouraging  the  worship  of  the  PhcBnician  god  Baal.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Omri  hunself  took  ^e  lead  in  this 
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religious  policy;  but  we  have  no  particulars  on  the  point. 
Tradition  makes  up  for  its  silence  concerning  Omri  by  the 
fulness  with  which  it  treats  his  son  and  successor,  Ahab. 

The  name  of  this  prince  occurs  in  several  narratives,  which 
differ  widely  in  character.  Some  of  them  give  us  historical 
accounts,  only  slightly  colored  by  legendary  embellishments 
or  the  religious  views  of  the  writer ;  whereas  others  simply 
give  us  a  poetical  version  of  the  internal  history  of  Israel 
under  Omri*8  house.  Only  the  former  class  of  narratives 
will  be  treated  at  present.  The  others  compose  a  prophetic 
epos,  which  we  shall  reserve  for  another  chapter.^ 

The  path  in  which  Ahab  trod,  following  the  steps  of  his 
father,  was  that  of  Solomon.  He  encouraged  commerce  and 
industry,  fortified  a  number  of  cities,  laid  out  pleasure 
grounds,  and  built  himself  a  palace,  richly  adorned  with 
ivory.*  All  this  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  art  and  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
just  about  this  time  people  began  to  get  over  their  supersti- 
tious terror  of  everything  that  had  been  laid  under  the  ban. 
A  striking  instance  is  furnished  by  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho. 
Ever  since  the  conquest,  this  cit}-  had  laid  in  ruins,  with  its 
finiitful  land  untilled,  because  it  had  been  consecrated  to  Yah- 
weh ;  but  now  a  certain  rich  and  enlightened  inhabitant  of 
Bethel  ventured  to  rebuild  the  place.  It  is  true  that  the  igno- 
rant multitude  saw  a  sign  of  Yahweh's  wrath  in  the  death 
of  two  of  this  man's  children,'  but  the  fact  only  serves  to 
emphasize  the  victory  won  by  enlightenment  over  a  primeval 
superstition. 

Ahab  naturally  contracted  a  close  alUance  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians. In  the  first  place  he  sought  their  support  against  the 
S^Tians,  who  had  again  conquered  some  of  the  Israelitish  cities 
during  his  father's  reign,*  and  were  constantly  thi-eatening 
the  land  still  further.  Moreover,  the  industry,  enterprise, 
and  skill  of  the  Phoenicians  formed  the  model  after  which 
Ahab  regulated  his  own  government.  He  had  married  Jeze- 
bel, a  daughter  of  the  Tynan  prince  (whom  the  book  of 
Kings, ^  probably  by  mistake,  calls  the  ruler  of  the  Sido- 
nians) ,  and,  since  he  was  a  man  of  weak  character  himself, 
he  was  completely  ruled  by  his  ambitious  wife.  Under  her 
influence  he  chose  an  obvious  means  of  drawing  still  closer  the 
tie  between  his  own  people  and  the  Phoenicians  by  favoring 

1  1  Kings  xvii-xix.  3  1  Kings  xxii.  38. 

*  1  Kings  xvi.  34 ;  compare  vol.  i.  p.  341.  *  1  Kings  xx.  34. 

*  1  Kings  xvi.  31. 
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the  Tynan  religion.  So,  while  Bethel  and  Dan  still  remained 
the  centres  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  he  founded  a  temple 
for  Baal  at  Samaria,  raised  an  altar  to  him  there,  and  reared 
a  great  asherah  in  front  of  the  sanctuary. 

Here  we  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  asherahs^ 
as  to  which  students  of  ancient  religions  are  not  quite  agreed. 
What  an  asherah  was  seems  to  be  clear  enough.  It  was  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  stripped  of  its  branches,  or  a  pillar  that  re- 
sembled such  a  trunk  in  form  ;  and  it  was  placed  by  the  side 
of  an  altar  or  in  fh>nt  of  a  temple.  In  this  sense  the  word 
(which  the  Authorized  Version  always  mistranslates  ^^a 
grove  ")  is  constantly  used.  So  far  all  are  agreed ;  but  the 
question  is  whether  "Asherah"  was  properly  speaking  the 
name  of  a  goddess  of  whom  this  pole  was  the  symbol,  or 
whether  it  was  the  designation  of  the  pole  itself.  It  certainly 
does  occasionally  appear  as  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  we  also 
hear  of  priest»  of  Asherah  ;  but  this  is  only  seldom,  and  it  may 
be  simply  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  historians,  for  they 
often  confuse  different  religious  usages  and  the  names  of  dis- 
tinct deities.  We  must  leave  the  question  undecided ;  but  in 
no  case  must  we  identify  this  Asherah  with  Astai-te  or  Ash- 
toreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Sidoniaus,  who  was  worshipped  at 
Askelon  as  well  as  Sidon ;  for  Astarte  was  a  virgin  goddess 
who  required  from  her  devotees  unnatural  abstinence,  fasts, 
and  selt-inflicted  torture ;  whereas  the  asherahs  were  closely 
connected  with  licentious  practices.^  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  the  fact  of  an  asherah  standing  by  an  altar  or 
sanctuar}'  of  Yahweh  is  no  proof  in  itself  that  any  other  deity 
was  worshipped  there,  for  this  symbol  may  have  been  used 
in  the  worship  of  Yahweh  himself,  as  we  know  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  images  of  the  bull,  the  massehahs  (anointed 
stones) ,  the  chammanim  (images  of  the  sun) ,  and  the  bamahs 
(heights) .  Rightly  to  comprehend  the  religious  practices  of 
tiie  Israelites,  we  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  their 
worship  of  Yahweh  was  a  strange  compound  of  the  teaching 
of  Moses  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Semitic  tribes  com- 
mon to  the  worship  of  Baal,  Chemosh,  Dagon,  or  Astarte,  as 
well  as  Yahweh.  Just  as  Solomon  had  erected  Jachin  and 
Boaz  in  front  of  Yahweh's  temple  at  Jerusalem,  so  Ahab 
reared  an  asherah  before  Baal's  sanctuary  at  Samaria. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  Ahab  intended  to 
abolish  the  worship  of  Yahweh.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case  that  we  shall  presently  see  him  surrounded  ky  the 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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prophets  of  IsraeFs  god ;  while  the  names  of  three  of  hia 
children,  the  only  ones  we  know,  are  compounded  with  the 
name  of  Tahweh,  which  appears  at  the  beginning  of  Jehoram^ 
and  at  the  end  of  both  Akaziah  and  Atkcdiah,  Ahab  then 
had  no  intention  of  substituting  Baal  for  Yahweh ;  though  this 
might  have  been  the  ultimate  result  of  the  indulgence  he  ox- 
tended  to  his  worshippers. 

While  Ahab  was  thus  undermining  the  national  religion  of 
Israel  by  the  freedom  of  his  worship,  he  gave  proof  of  hia 
courage  and  generosity  in  the  war  against  Syria. 

Benhadad  II.  had  brought  Israel  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He 
had  already  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  and,  if  it  fell,  he  would  re- 
duce Ahab  to  the  position  of  the  two-and-thirty  princes  who 
followed  him  as  vassals  to  the  field.  There  seemed  small 
chance  of  escaping  this  fate,  and  Ahab  was  willing  to  make 
peace  upon  \exy  humiliating  terms.  He  offered  not  onty  to 
pay  a  large  sum  of  monej',  but  even  to  suffer  the  most  beau* 
tiful  of  his  wives  to  be  removed  to  Benhadad's  harem,  and  his 
own  sons  to  be  taken  as  hostages.  But  even  this  would  not 
satisfy  the  Syrian  prince,  who  insisted  on  sending  some  of 
his  courtiers  to  strip  the  palaces  of  Ahab  and  his  chief  nobles 
of  everything  they  thought  worth  taking.  This  was  too 
much !  Benhadad  was  evidently  bent  on  compassing  the 
utter  ruin  of  his  opponent ;  and,  after  due  consultation,  Ahab 
rejected  the  cruel  terms.  Then  Benhadad  sent  him  another 
vaunting  message:  ''  May  the  gods  undo  me,  if  I  grind  not 
Samaria  till  my  followers  can  hardly  fill  their  hands  with  the 
dust!"  but  despair  and  anger  gave  Ahab  courage,  and  he 
answered  with  equal  point  and  dignity:  "Let  not  him, 
who  is  girding  on  his  armor,  boast  as  though  he  were  taking 
it  off!" 

When  Benhadad  received  the  answer  he  happened  to  be 
feasting  in  his  tent  with  his  two-and-thirty  vassals.  Hot  aa 
he  was  with  wine,  he  cried  at  once,  "Bring  up  the  storming 
rams!"  and  was  immediately  obeyed.  With  a  deafening 
war-cry,  and  a  storm  of  arrows,  the  Syrians  hurled  the 
battering  rams  against  wall  and  gate  of  Samaria.  Huge 
masses  of  stone  fell  crashing  upon  the  walls  and  rolled  into 
the  fortress,  while  all  Samaria  trembled.  But  behold !  a 
prophet  has  accosted  Ahab  with  the  words  of  cheer,  "  Do 
you  see  this  mighty  arm}'?  Thus  says  Yahweh  :  I  will  give 
it  over  this  very  day  into  your  hand,  that  you  may  know  my 
might ! "  "  By  whose  hand  will  he  do  it?  "  asked  Ahab.    "  By 
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the  pages  of  the  provincial  governors!^  was  the  strange 
reply.  ''And  who  must  lead  them?"  said  Ahab  again. 
'*  You  yourself! "  answered  the  prophet.  The  valiant  prince 
was  ready,  for  he  had  absolute  faith  in  Yahweh's  promise. 
He  hurriedly  ran  over  the  attendants,  grooms,  and  pages  of 
the  nobles  —  a  strange  army,  truly !  —  and  found  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  all.  They  were  soon  in 
readiness  to  lead  the  van ;  and  all  the  other  men  of  military' 
age,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand,  followed  after  them. 
Now,  throw  wide  the  gates  and  charge  I  Benhadad  is  still 
carousing  when  news  is  brought  him  that  a  band  of  Isra- 
elites is  issuing  from  the  city.  ''  Whatever  they  are  coming 
for,"  cries  the  drunken  chief, ''  to  fight,  or  to  surrender,  seize 
them  alive."  But  he  was  soon  to  repent  his  over-weening 
pride.  The  new-made  soldiers,  so  suddenl}-  transformed  from 
grooms,  struck  home,  and  the  Syrians  turned  in  panic  flight. 
Benhadad  himself  barely  escai)ed  in  a  chariot ;  but  all  his 
horses  and  war  chariots  fell  into  Ahab's  hands. 

Benhadad  was  not  driven  to  despair  by  this  defeat.  On 
the  contrary,  he  sought  the  means  of  revenge.  He  attributed 
his  reverse  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  gods  of  Israel 
were  evidently  mountain  gods,  and  in  the  second  place  his 
army  was  not  suflflciently  united.  To  secure  better  luck  in 
future  he  must  offer  battle  on  a  plain  ;  but  he  must  first  super- 
sede those  vassal  kings  who  still  retained  a  ceilain  amount  of 
libertj',  by  governors  removable  at  will,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  himself.  The  belief  that  the  gods  of  Israel  had  more 
power  on  the  mountains  than  in  the  valleys  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  difficulty  which  the  Israelite's  had  experienced 
ever  since  the  conquest  in  subduing  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys. 

Having  thus  weighed  his  chances  and  made  all  necessary 
airangements,  Benhadad  took  the  field  again  the  following 
spring,  with  an  army  as  strong  as  ever.  Ahab,  too,  had  pre- 
pared for  tlie  conflict ;  for  immediately  after  his  victory  the 
l)rophet  who  had  instigated  him  to  make  the  sally  urged  him 
to  renew  the  contest  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

At  Aphek,  then,  probably  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel,  the  two 
armies  encamped  over  against  each  other.  But  alas!  how 
poor  were  the  chances  of  Israel.  Ahab's  troops  looked  like 
two  little  flocks  of  goats  in  the  face  of  the  countless  hosts  of 
the  Syrians !  But  once  again  a  man  of  God  spoke  words  of 
cheer.  ^'  O  King !  "  he  cried,  ''  thus  says  Yahweh :  Because 
the  Syrians  dared  to  call  me  a  god  of  moimtains  only  and  not 
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a  god  of  valleys  also,  I  will  give  this  mighty  host  into  your 
hand,  that  you  may  know  that  I  am  Yahweh/' 

Seven  whole  days  the  armies  lay  encamped  against  each 
other,  without  ever  joining  battle ;  and  when  at  last  they  met, 
the  Syrians  were  so  utterlj-  routed  that  they  lost  a  hundred 
thousand  infkntry  on  a  single  day !  The  survivors  fled  to 
Aphek ;  but  when  the  dty  walls  were  broken  in,  twenty-seven 
thousand  more  were  slain.  Beuhadad  himself  fled  from  one 
chamber  to  another,  and  when  all  hope  of  escape  was  lost, 
his  attendants  advised  him  to  throw  himself  upon  Ahab's 
mercy.  The  princes  of  Israel,  the}'  said,  were  famed  for  their 
clemency,  and  perhaps  if  they  went  as  suppliants  to  Ahab, 
with  sackcloth  on  their  bodies  and  ropes  round  their  necks, 
he  might  spare  Benhadad's  life.  This  plan,  accordingly,  was 
adopted,  and  was  crowned  with  the  wished-for  success ;  for 
when  Ahab  heard  the  humble  prayer,  "  Your  sei-vant  Benhadad 
entreats  his  life !  "  he  exclaimed : ''  Is  he  still  living,  then?  He 
is  m}^  brother ! "  Benhadad's  servants  eagerly  caught  his  gra- 
cious words,  and  repeated,  "  Remember  what  you  have  said : 
Benhadad  is  3'our  brother ! "  Then  Ahab  ordered  the  king  to 
be  brought  into  his  presence,  received  him  graciously,  and 
gave  him  a  seat  by  his  own  side  in  his  chariot.  Now  it  was 
Benhadad's  turn  to  pay  the  price  of  peace.  He  offered  to 
return  the  cities  which  his  father  had  conquered  from  Omri, 
and  to  assign  a  certain  quarter  of  Damascus  to  the  Israelite 
merchants,  while  Ahab,  on  his  side,  was  to  restore  him  to 
libert}'  and  recognize  him  as  his  ally.^  Ahab  agreed  to  the 
terms,  entered  into  the  alliance,  and  released  his  captive. 

But  this  act  of  leniency  drew  upon  the  king's  head  so  sharp 
a  pi*ophetic  rebuke  that  for  the  moment  it  embittered  all  the 
joy  of  victor}-,  A  member  of  one  of  the  prophetic  schools 
had  a  revelation  from  Yahweh  that  verj'  day,  and  consequently 
went  to  one  of  his  friends  with  the  abrupt  request,  "Beat  me  1 " 
The  other  refused  to  comply  with  the  strange  demand,  upon 
which  the  prophet  exclaimed  in  anger,  "  Since  you  will  not 
obey  Yahweh's  word,  a  lion  shall  come  and  slay  you."  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  the  threat  was  at  once  fblfilled, 
and  that  the  man  became  the  victim  of  his  own  contumacy. 
Meanwhile  the  prophet  went  to  another  man  who,  luckily  for 
himself,  was  more  accommodating,  and  beat  him  severely. 
Disfigured  and  bleeding,  with  his  head  bound  up  in  a  band- 
age,^ as  one  who  had  been  wounded  in  battle,  the  prophet 
waited  for  the  king,  and  as  soon  as  he  drove  by,  implored  hia 
^  After  an  amer  ded  venioa. 
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help.  When  permitted  to  state  his  case  he  said,  "  I  had 
withdrawn  fh>m  the  turmoil  of  the  battle  when  a  man  came  to 
me  with  a  Syrian  captive.  He  gave  him  into  my  keeping  and 
threatened  that  if  I  let  him  escape  he  would  s^ll  me  myself  as 
a  slave,  unless  I  paid  him  a  talent  of  silver.  But  alas !  when  I 
was  just  looking  about  me  ^  the  man  slipped  off.  Protect  me, 
then  ! "  But  the  king  at  once  told  him  he  was  wrong.  ^^  You 
have  pronounced  your  own  condemnation,"  he  said,  ^^and 
must  bear  the  loss.''  Oin  hearing  the  sentence  the  prophet 
tore  the  bandage  from  his  brow,  and  Ahab  recognized  him 
instantly.  ''  Thus  says  Yahweh,"  cried  the  messenger  of 
God,  ^'inasmuch  as  3'ou  have  let  the  man  go  unhurt  upon 
whom  my  curse  rested,  you  shall  perish  in  his  place  and  your 
people  in  the  place  of  his  !  *'  Then  Ahab  returned  to  Sarnaha, 
deeply  disturbed  by  what  had  taken  place. 

This  story,  like  many  others,  helps  us  to  understand  the 
light  in  which  the  prophets  were  regarded  by  the  people,  and 
the  kind  of  submission  they  endeavored  to  exact.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  prophetic  schools  were  inspired  by  Yahweh,  and 
received  communications  direct  from  him.  They  were  bound 
to  implicit  obedience.  Woe  to  him  who  evaded  Yahweh's 
command!  The  prophet  who  suffered  another  to  persuade 
him  to  break  bread  at  Bethel,  contrary  to  the  divine  command, 
had  to  pay  for  the  trespass  with  his  life.  But  again,  the 
prophet's  own  commands  must  be  obeyed  by  every  one  without 
hesitation,  for  Yahweh  would  support  the  honor  of  his  inter- 
preters with  a  mighty  hand.  Woe  to  him  who  resisted  them  I 
The  hand  that  was  raised  against  one  of  their  number  grew 
stark  and  stiff,  and  the  man  who  refused  to  wound  the  prophet 
according  to  the  word  of  Yahweh  perished  miserably.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  strange  request.  He 
had  only  to  obey. 

We  must  observe  the  cause  of  the  prophet's  wrath  with 
Ahab.  Benhadad  had  escaped.  That  was  unbearable.  Was 
not  Yahweh  a  stern  god  who  demanded  blood}*  sacrifices? 
Had  not  Samuel  done  well  to  hew  Agag  in  pieces?  David's 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  conquered  tribes  was  certainly  far 
moi-e  in  accordance  with  Yahweh's  will  as  conceived  by  the 
prophets,  than  the  clemency  of  Ahab  which  savored  more  of 
his  freer  conceptions  and  his  worship  of  asheraks,^ 

On  another  occasion,  howevf/r,  the  king  of  Israel  appeari 
in  a  very  unfavorable  light. 

^  After  an  amended  version.         ^  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  318|  319. 
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In  Jezreel,  where  he  had  laid  out  a  house  and  grounds, 
there  lived  a  certain  Naboth,  who  refused  to  let  him  have  his 
vineyard,  however  much  he  offered  him  for  it.  He  would 
part  with  the  piece  of  land  that  had  so  long  descended  from 
father  to  son  in  his  family  on  no  consideration.  "  Yahweh 
preserve  me  from  it ! "  he  cried,  when  the  king  proposed  that 
lie  should  barter  or  sell  it.  How  monstrous  it  seems  that  his 
refusal  should  have  thrown  the  king,  in  spite  of  all  his  wealth, 
into  such  dejection,  that  when  he  got  home  he  flung  himself 
upon  his  couch,  with  his  face  to  iFie  wall,  and  obstinately  re- 
fused to  come  to  table  !  How  like  a  sulky  cliild  !  Indeed, 
men  of  undisciplined  character  arc  often  like  great  children, 
the  mere  8{>ort  of  their  own  whims  and  passions.  But  there 
is  danger  toward,  when  one  who  gives  the  rein  to  his  inclina- 
tions in  this  way  happens  to  be  king,  especially  if  he  has  such 
a  wife  as  Jezebel ! 

While  Ahab  was  indulging  his  vexation,  his  wife  came  and 
asked  him  wh}'  he  was  so  cast  down,  and  why  he  refiised  to 
cat?  He  told  her  all  about  it,  in  great  wrath ;  but  she  cov- 
ered him  with  raillery,  and  cried,  "  A  fine  king  of  Israel, 
indeed !  Rise  up  and  eat  your  fill,  for  1  will  get  this  vine- 
yard for  you ! "  Then  she  set  about  accomplishing  her 
promise,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  the  king's  name,  signed  it 
with  his  seal,  and  sent  it  to  the  elders  and  chief  inhabitants 
of  Jezreel.  In  this  letter  she  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
happened,  and  how  Naboth  had  dared  to  refuse  the  king  his 
vineyard.  She  pointed  out  that  this  was  nothing  shoit  of 
treason  and  rebellion  against  God's  anointed,^  and  ordered 
the  elders  to  treat  it  as  such.  They  were  to  proclaim  a  fast- 
day  to  appease  the  offended  deity,  and  were  then  to  bring  the 
charge  against  Naboth.  They  must  take  care  to  provide 
certain  men  who  would  set  the  affair  in  the  proper  light; 
and,  in  fact,  must  arrange  the  details  as  best  they  could, 
only  taking  care  that  the  result  should  be  Naboth's  death. 

Jezebel  found  the  elders  of  Jezreel  only  too  submissive ; 
and  ere  long  Naboth,  with  all  his  family  ^  —  for  such  was  still 
the  barbarous  custom  of  the  age  —  was  stoned  to  death. 

As  soon  as  the  evil  deed  was  done  news  was  sent  to  Jeze- 
bel, and  directly  she  heard  it  she  said  to  her  husband,  ^^  Now 
go  and  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  which  Naboth  would 
not  give  you,  for  the  man  is  no  more  in  the  land  of  the  liv- 
ing ! "  Now,  though  Ahab  was  not  cruel  and  unjust  enough 
to  commit  the  murder  himself,  he  was  suflSciently  unprincipled 
1  See  p.  24.  23  KiDgB  ix.  26. 
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and  covetous  to  eat  the  fruit  which  his  daring  and  ambitious 
wife  had  plucked  ;  so  he  set  off  at  once  for  Jezreel,  accompa- 
nied by  his  oflScers,  Jehu,  Bidcar,^  and  others,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  murdered  man's  estate,  which  had,  of  course, 
been  confiscated. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his 
acquisition.  Hard  by  Naboth*8  plot  of  land  he  met  a  man  in 
the  rough  garment  of  a  prophet,  whom  he  and  all  his  com- 
pany knew  well.  It  was  Elijah,  of  Tishbeh  in  Gilead,  the 
stormy  and  intrepid  preacher  of  repentance.  He  stayed  the 
royal  chariot,  and  cried  out  to  the  king,  who  was  doubtless 
dismayed  by  the  very  sight  of  the  man,  *'  Here  is  a  word  of 
Yahweh  for  j'ou!  Do  you  think  to  murder  and  steal  un- 
punished? On  this  very  field  shall  the  dogs  lick  up  your 
blood  —  your  very  blood  —  and  the  city  women  shall  bathe  in 
it ! "  The  king's  heart  sank  within  him,  but  he  put  on  a  show 
of  defiance:  ''  Do  you  dare  to  strike  me  thus  in  the  face,* 
you  enemy  of  me  and  mine ! "  he  cried  to  the  messenger  of 
vengeance.  "I  do ! "  replied  Elijah,  "  and  I  have  struck 
home  too!  Since  you  have  sold  3'ourself  to  do  evil,  says 
Yahweh,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  you.  I  will  pursue  you  till 
I  have  rooted  out  all  that  belongs  to  your  house,  down  to 
the  very  slaves,  till  I  have  made  it  like  the  house  of  Jero- 
boam and  the  house  of  Baasha ! "  Ahab  was  always  quickly 
moved,  and  this  denunciation  completely  broke  him.  His 
}03'  in  the  possession  of  Naboth's  Anineyard  was  gone ;  he 
moved  about  sadly  with  naked  feet,'^  and  clothed  in  sack- 
cloth, tOl  Yahweh  said  to  Elijah,  "Do  you  see  how  Ahab 
humbles  himself?  I  will  not  bring  these  curses  upon  his 
house  during  his  lifetime,  but  in  the  reign  of  his  son." 

The  writer  who  inserted  this  story  in  the  book  of  Kings 
adds  that  Yahweh  also  foretold  the  mournfVil  fate  of  Jezebel, 
and  that  she  was  the  chief  cause  of  Ahab's  going  so  much 
further  than  his  predecessors  had  done  in  his  idolatrous 
practices.'  This  threat  against  Jezebel  may  easily  have  been 
added  to  the  story  by  some  one  who  knew  the  result,  and 
doubtless  the  older  legend  was  itself  to  some  extent  colored 
in  the  same  way.  This  accounts,  amongst  other  things,  for 
its  making  Elijah  say  that  destruction  should  not  come  upon 
Ahab's  house  till  the  time  of  his  son.  We  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  Elijah  really  predicted  this ;  but,  since  it  so  fell  out, 
the  later  writer,  seeing  that  Ahab  had  been  spared,  attributed 
the  fact  to  his  great  penitence.  He  forgot  that  a  repentance 
1  2  Kings  ix.  25.  "^  After  an  amended  version. 
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which  allowed  him  still  to  keep  possession  of  the  hind  he  had 
stained  by  innocent  blood,  must  have  been  barren  and  worth- 
less in  the  eyes  of  God. 

The  following  storj'  tells  ns  how  Elijah's  announcement  of 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  Yahweh  began  to  be  fulfilled  :  — 

After  three  years'  peace  betw^een  S^ria  and  Israel  the  war 
broke  out  again.  Ahab  longed  to  conquer  Ramoth,  in  Gilead, 
which  lay  in  Israel's  territor}%  but  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians.  He  was  the  more  disposed  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition because  he  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  ;  but  when  the  two  princes  had 
assembled  their  united  troops  at  Samaria  and  were  ready  to 
set  out,  Jehoshaphat  proposed  that  they  should  first  consult 
Yahweh.  Ahab  acquiesced,  and  summoned  the  prophets 
before  him.  They  came  before  the  thrones  of  the  two  mon- 
archs  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  and  Ahab  asked : 
'*  Shall  we  go  up  against  Ramoth?  Or  shall  we  not?  "  And 
they  all  shouted  in  reply :  "  Go  up,  for  Yahweh  will  give  the 
Syrians  into  your  hands ! "  Encouraging  as  this  answer 
was,  Jehoshaphat  was  not  yet  satisfied.  "  Is  there  no  other 
prophet  of  Yahweh  whom  we  can  consult?"  he  asked;  and 
Ahab  answered,  "Yes!  there  is  one  more  prophet  here 
whom  we  could  consult  if  we  liked.  It  is  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Imlah.  But  I  detest  the  man,  for  he  never  foretells  success, 
but  always  failure  to  me ! "  Jehoshaphat,  however,  persuaded 
him  to  send  for  Micaiah.  The  oflScer  of  the  court  who  went 
to  fetch  him  said  to  him  on  the  way :  "  All  the  prophets  are 
speaking  after  the  king's  heart.  You,  too,  must  give  the 
same  advice,  and  prophesy*  success ! "  But  Micaiah  was  deeply 
conscious  of  his  prophetic  calling,  and  met  the  well-meant 
but  seduqtive  words  of  his  companion  with  the  earnest  pro- 
test: "  As  sure  as  Yahweh  lives,  I  will  say  nothing  but  whal. 
he  commands  me." 

He  was  soon  standing  in  the  market  place.  If  his  god 
should  lay  a  hard  word  upon  his  lips,  it  would  demand  no 
little  courage  for  him  to  utter  it!  There  sat  Ahab  and 
Jehoshaphat  in  their  robes  of  state;  and  there  were  the 
four  hundred  prophets  before  them !  What  burning  zeal  m- 
spired  them!  How  certain  they  were  of  the  result!  One 
of  them,  a  certain  Zedekiah,  had  fixed  a  pair  of  iron  horns 
upon  his  head,  to  give  additional  force  to  his  words,  and  ftir- 
nish  a  visible  iUustration  of  his  cry,  "  Thus  says  Yahweh : 
Herewith  shall  you  strike  the  Syrians  until  you  shatter  them ! " 
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At  a  sign  from  the  king  of  Israel  they  checked  their  wild 
gesticnlations,  and  were  silent.  Then  Micaiah  stood  before 
the  princes,  and  Ahab  asked  him,  as  he  had  asked  the  others, 
'^  Shall  we  go  up  against  Kamo^  or  not?"  At  first  he  an- 
swered as  the  four  hundred  had  done,  '^  Go  up,  by  all  means ! 
for  Yahweh  will  give  it  into  your  hand."  But  there  was  a 
tone  of  mockery  in  his  words,  which  forced  the  quick  reply 
from  Ahab,  '^  I  conjure  3'ou  to  utter  nothing  but  the  truth  in 
Yahweh's  name!"  And  thereupon  Micaiah  resumed,  but 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  ^^  I  see  all  Israel  scattered 
upon  the  mountains,  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and 
Yahweh  says :  They  have  lost  their  ruler,  let  them  return  in 
peace  to  their  homes !  "  "  There,"  said  Ahab  angrily,  as  he 
turned  to  Jehoshaphat,  ^^  you  see  how  this  man  always 
prophesies  disaster  to  me ! "  But  hark,  this  one  prediction 
is  not  all.  The  hand  of  Yahweh  is  upon  Micaiah.  ^^  Listen 
to  Yahweh's  word,"  he  cries.  "I  saw  Yahweh  upon  his 
throne,  with  the  host  of  heaven  standing  upon  either  side, 
and  Yahweh  said :  ^  Who  can  draw  Ahab  into  a  snare,  and 
lead  him  up  against  Ramoth?'  Then  one  angel  said  one 
thing  and  ano^er  said  another,  but  none  of  their  words 
seemed  good  to  Yahweh.  At  last  the  spirit  of  prophecy  came 
forward  and  said,  that  he  could  do  it.  He  would  go  and  be  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  the  king's  prophets.  This 
plan  pleased  Yahweh  well,  and  he  said,  ^  Go  then !  for  you 
are  sure  to  prosper.'  And  so,"  continued  Micaiah,  pointing 
to  the  four  hundred  prophets,  who  had  doubtless  given  ex- 
pression by  cries  and  gestures  of  indignation  to  the  feelings 
aroused  by  the  fatal  prophecy,  '^  so  Yahweh  has  sent  a  lying 
spirit  into  all  these  your  prophets ;  and,  though  they  promise 
you  success  with  all  their  might,  yet  Yahweh  foretells  dis- 
aster to  you!"  Upon  this  Zedekiah,  boiling  with  rage, 
sprang  up  to  the  prophet  of  evil,  and,  striking  him  in  the 
face,  cried  scomftilly,  "  Which  way  did  Yahweh's  spirit  leave 
me  to  speak  to  you?"  *'  You  will  know  well  enough,"  was 
the  bitter  answer,  "  when  you  fly  from  chamber  to  chamber 
to  hide  yourself! "  Here  Ahab  put  an  end  to  the  passionate 
altercation,  which  he  must  have  thought  in  the  highest  degree 
inopportune,  by  conmianding  Micaiah  to  be  thrown  into  prison, 
and  kept  upon  the  poorest  prison  fare,  till  he  should  come 
back  sflGfe  and  sound.  Micaiah  on  his  part  retired  with  the 
oiy,  *'  If  you  ever  come  back  safe,  then  Yahweh  has  not  spoken 
by  me.  Mark  it  well,  all  you  assembled  tribes !  " 
What  a  strange  affair  this  consultation  of  the  deity  must 
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have  been !  If  a  man  got  the  answer  he  wanted,  bo  much 
the  better.  If  not,  he  mi^t  yield  to  the  oracle  if  of  a  timid 
disposition ;  bat  otherwise  he  went  his  way  Jost  as  if  he  had 
never  consulted  it  at  all !  If  any  disaster  overtook  him  he  ac- 
cused himself  of  disobedience ;  but  if  he  succeeded,  then  woe 
to  the  representative  of  Yahweh  who  had  prophesied  failure  s 
We  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  prophets  could  really 
believe  that  their  god  revealed  the  Aiture  to  them,  but  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt  that  they  did  ;  and  here  we  see  one  of  the 
wa3'8  in  which  they  explained  their  failures  when  the  event 
falsified  their  predictions.  Yahweh  sometimes  sent  a  lying 
spirit  to  a  prophet,  with  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  the 
man  who  consulted  him. 

On  this  occasion  the  two  kings  paid  small  attention  to 
Micaiah's  gloomy  prophecy,  though  Ahab  took  one  special 
precaution  with  the  view  of  putting  it  to  sliame.  He  did  not 
go  to  battle  in  his  royal  arms,  but  accoutred  as  a  coounon 
soldier.  Did  he  think  to  escape  the  lot  that  Yahweh  had  de- 
creed? Fool!  Though  all  things  seemed  to  conspire  with 
him  to  make  his  plan  successful,  yet  was  all  in  vain !  The 
king  of  the  S3'rians  had  ordei*ed  the  thirty -two  commanders 
of  his  war  chariots  to  fight  with  no  one  but  the  king  of  Israel. 
Him  they  must  seek  out  and  slay.  Now  when  they  saw  Je- 
hoshaphat  they  thought  lie  was  the  king  of  Israel,  and  turned 
all  their  strength  against  him.  Jehoshaphat  was  hard  put  to 
it,  but  when  he  raised  his  war-cry,  ''  For  Yahweh  and  Jehosh- 
aphat/' his  assailants  saw  their  mistake  and  left  him.  But 
while  these  doughty  warriors  were  seeking  Ahab  in  vain, 
a  certain  Syrian  drew  his  bow  against  the  bands  of  Israel. 
He  simply  aimed  his  shafl  where  he  thought  that  it  would 
strike,  without  knowing  against  whom  he  bent  his  bow  —  and 
behold  I  he  struck  the  king  of  Israel  between  the  breastplate 
and  the  lower  armor.  Ahab  felt  that  he  was  deeply  wounded 
and  said  to  his  charioteer,  ^'  Drive  me  behind  the  lines  of  bat- 
tle, for  I  am  sore  wounded ! "  But  though  he  could  no  longer 
fight  he  would  not  needlessly  discourage  his  men,  so  he  still 
remained,  standing  in  his  chaiiot  with  his  face  turned  towards 
the  Syrians  —  hero  that  he  was!  —  while  his  blood  flowed 
down  into  the  car  beneath.  At  last  when  evening  drew  on  he 
sank  into  the  chariot,  and  was  no  more.  The  battle  was 
indecisive,  but  the  king's  death  dispersed  the  Israelites  in  all 
haste  to  their  homes. 

Ahab's  body  was  carried  to  Samaria  in  the  chariot  and 
buried  there ;  and,  when  his  blood  was  washed  fh>m  the  car 
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in  the  public  pool,  the  dogs  licked  it  up,  and  the  city  women 
bathed  in  it,  jnst  as  Yahweh  had  foretold.  Ahab  had  been 
king  two-and-tweuty  years. 

He  was,  doubtless,  deeply  lamented  by  many  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  made  peace  wim  Judah  and  recognized  its  indepen- 
dence, perhaps  following  his  father,  or  perhaps  inaugurating  a 
new  policy  thereby.  He  had  repulsed  and  humbled  the  S^tI- 
ans.  Commerce,  industry,  arts  and  sciences  had  flourished 
under  him ;  and,  if  he  had  given  Baal  a  temple  in  Samaria, 
the  majorit}'  of  the  worshippers  of  Yahweh  did  not  complain 
of  it. 

This  is  manifest  from  the  scene  with  those  four  hundred 
prophets,  whom  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  r^ard  as 
deceivers.  It  is  true  that  they  no  more  received  direct  com- 
munications from  Yahweh  than  3'ou  or  I;  but  neither  did 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  or  any  other  human  being.  This 
does  not  give  us  the  smallest  right  to  doubt  their  good  faith. 
The  sight  of  the  united  armies  of  the  monarchs  dazzled  them. 
Surely,  the  union  of  Israel  and  Judah  gave  good  grounds  for 
the  hope  that  their  common  god  would  help  them.  Surely, 
Yahweh  would  be  with  them  in  his  might.  The  unanimity  of 
the  four  hundred  prophets  shows  how  much  they  were  attached 
to  their  valiant  and  generous  king,  the  patron  of  art,  of  knowl- 
edge, and  of  commerce.  Such  were,  doubtless,  the  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority.  It  is  true  that  Naboth*s  death  leaves  a 
stain  upon  Ahab's  life ;  but  there  was  hardly  a  king  in  ancient 
times  who  had  not  some  such  deeds  upon  his  conscience.  The 
unlimited  power  which  they  exercised  led  them  but  too  easily 
astray.  By  one  such  crime,  or  even  more  than  one,  a  king 
did  not  necessarily  forfeit  the  respect  and  affection  of  hie 
people,  if  he  conferred  upon  them  benefits  that  might  weigh 
against  them. 

In  any  other  country,  then,  Ahab  would  have  been  an  hon- 
ored prince  ;  but  in  Israel  he  had  to  reckon  with  the  vehement 
opposition  of  the  followers  of  Moses.  They  were  more  indig- 
nant than  the  general  public  at  Naboth's  murder,  and  they 
could  not  endure  the  temple  of  Baal  at  Samaria.  At  their 
head  stood  Elijah,  of  Tishbeh ;  and  they  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Omri. 
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IMMEDIATELY  after  Ahab's  death  Mesha,  the  king  of 
Moab,  who  had  been  tributary  to  Israel  and  had  paid  a 
hundred  thousand  unshorn  sheep  and  a  hundred  thousand 
i^ams  each  year,^  threw  off  the  yoke. 

As  long  as  we  had  no  authorities  for  the  history  of  these 
times  but  the  Israelite  writers,  we  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  doings  of  the  Moabites  between  their  subjection  by 
David  and  their  revolt  after  Ahab's  death ;  but  not  long  ago 
a  most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  was  discovered, 
which  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence. 

In  August,  1868,  ftofessor  Petermann,  of  Berlin,  happened 
to  be  in  Jenisalem,  and  was  there  informed  by  a  certain  Mr. 
Klein,  a  missionary  in  the  employment  of  an  English  society, 
that  a  stone  of  basalt  had  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Dibon,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  former 
territory  of  Moab.  It  was  about  three  feet  ten  inches  long, 
two  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  bore 
a  distinctly  legible  inscription  in  three  and  thiily  lines.  When 
the  Bedouins  showed  Mr.  Klein  this  stone  the}'  told  him  that 
he  was  the  first  European  who  had  ever  known  of  its  existence. 
Since  he  had  not  the  necessaiy  means  of  taking  an  impression 
of  the  inscription  with  him,  he  had  only  copied  a  few  letters, 
which  the  Professor,  however,  immediately  recc^nized  as  old 
Phoenician.  Petermann  was  convinced  that  the  inscription 
must  be  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  accordingly  did  his  best 
to  get  possession  of  the  stone,  but  without  success,  Meau- 
whUe,  the  interpreter  of  the  French  consulate  at  Jerusalem, 
M.  Ganneau,  had  heard  of  the  discover}',  and  had  sent  an 
Arab  to  the  spot  to  take  an  impression  of  the  inscription. 
But  since  the  Bedouins  had  now  become  aware  of  the  great 
value  attached  to  the  stone  by  European  scholars,  they  began 
to  quarrel  violently  as  to  who  should  have  the  price  that  it 
might  fetch ;  and  M.  Ganneau's  Arab  and  his  companions  were 
exposed  to  danger  of  their  lives  in  attempting  to  accomplish 
their  task.  They  barely  escaped  with  a  few  tattered  fragments 
i  S  Kings  m.  4. 
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of  wet  paper,  upon  which  a  part  of  the  inscriptioD  was  stamped. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Bedouins  broke  the  stone,  and  the  anti- 
quarians had  difficulty  in  rescuing  even  a  portion  of  the  f^ag* 
ments.  With  the  vaiious  means  at  their  disposal,  however, 
the}'  have  attempted  to  recover  the  contents  of  the  inscription, 
and  have  succeeded  in  completing  it,  all  but  a  few  lines.  The 
stone  turns  out  to  be  a  monument  raised  b}*  this  very  king 
Mesha,  who  revolted  after  Ahab's  death,  and  to  belong  to  the 
period  that  intervened  before  King  Jehoram  endeavored  to 
make  him  tributary  once  more.  The  fact  that  the  language 
and  the  form  of  the  letters  of  this  inscription  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  Israelites  and  PhoBnicians  is  in  itself  a  matter  of 
interest  to  us,  for  it  shows  how  closely  all  these  peoples  were 
related  to  each  other.  But  as  students  of  Israel's  religion  we 
are  far  more  interested  dn  the  contents  than  in  the  form  of  the 
inscription,  for  they  teach  us  the  ideas  that  JMesha  entertained 
concerning  his  god  Chemosh.  To  throw  light  upon  this  subject 
we  give  the  following  passages  of  the  insci'iption :  — 

"  I  am  Mesha,  son  of  Chemosh nadab,  king  of  Moab.  My 
fi&ther  ruled  Moab  thirty  years,  and  I  succeeded  him.  I  have 
raised  this  bamah  for  Chemosh,  —  a  hamah  of  deliverance,  for 
he  has  delivered  me  from  all  my  foes  and  has  given  me 
vengeance  upon  all  that  hate  me.  Omri,  king  of  Israel, 
came  up  and  oppressed  Moab  many  years;  for  then  was 
Chemosh  angry  with  his  land.  Omri  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  and  he  too  said:  I  will  oppress  Moab!  But  in  my 
days  Chemosh  said:  I  will  look  upon  him  and  upon  his 
house,  and  Israel  shall  lall  for  ever.  Now  Omri  had  con- 
quered the  cit}'  of  Madebah  and  taken  possession  of  it.  He 
and  his  son  oppressed  Moab  forty  years.  But  in  my  day 
Chemosh  took  pity  on  his  people.  I  fortified  Baal-meon 
with  walls  and  moats,  and  then  I  laid  siege  to  Kirjathaim 
wherein  the  Gadites  had  long  dwelt,  and  which  Israel's  king 
had  fortified.  I  fought  against  the  citj^  and  took  it,  and  put 
all  the  inhabitants  to  death  in  honor  of  Chemosh,  the  god 
of  Moab  .  .  .  And  Chemosh  said  to  me :  Go  forth  and  take 
the  city  Nebo  from  Israel!  Then  I  went  out  by  night, 
fought  against  the  place  from  dawn  of  day  till  noon,  took  it 
and  slew  all  the  inhabitants,  for  they  were  laid  under  the 
ban  in  honor  of  Astar-Chemoah.  And  I  also  took  thence  all 
the  sacrificial  instruments  of  Yahweh  and  consecrated  tliem 
to  Chemosh." 

Then  follow  further  statements  as  to  the  capture  of  cities, 
the  erection  of  palaces  and  temples,  measures  to  supply  the 
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capital  with  water,  the  fortification  of  certain  places  suitably 
situated  for  the  purpose,  and,  in  conclusion,  a  command  from 
Chemosh  to  go  up  against  Horonaim,  a  city  of  the  Edomites, 
all  which  is  matter  of  less  interest  to  us.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  passages  we  have  given  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
many  a  narrative  from  the  ancient  history  of  Israel.  Change 
the  names  and  read  David,  for  Instance,  instead  of  Mesha, 
Jerusalem  instead  of  Dibon,  Yahweh  instead  of  Chemosh, 
and  Chemosh  instead  of  Yahweh,  and  you  will  have  a  record 
that  might  very  well  have  stood  upon  some  Israelitish  <'  stone 
of  help."  ^  Moab's  humiliation  is  ascribed  to  the  wiath  of 
Chemosh,  just  as  Israel  looked  for  the  cause  of  her  defeats  in 
the  anger  of  Yahweh.  Mesha  wrote :  Chemosh  said  to  me, 
Gro  forth!  Just  as  Ahab  might  march  upon  Ramoth  in 
obedience  to  Yahweh's  command.  Mesha  laid  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  conquered  city  under  the  ban  in  honor  of  Astar- 
Chemosh,  just  as  DaAid  did  in  honor  of  Yahweh.  In  short, 
the  spirit  and  the  very  style  of  expression  are  the  same. 

When  this  king  Mesha  erected  his  memorial  on  the  bamah  of 
Chemosh  at  Dibon,  Ahab's  son  Ahaziah  was  king  at  Samaria. 
He  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  both  in  fostering  com- 
merce by  land  and  sea"  and  in  worshipping  the  Tyrian  Baal. 
We  have  onl}'  one  narrative  of  any  considerable  extent  that 
refers  to  him.  It  represents  him  as  the  worshipper  of  a 
foreign  god  and  the  enemy  of  Elijah,  that  sturd}'  champion 
of  Yahweh's  claims,  and  is  so  far  in  accordance  with  the 
facts ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is  purely  legendar}^  Its  con- 
tents are  as  follows :  — 

Ahaziah  had  fallen  from  a  window  in  his  palace  at  Sama- 
ria, and  perceiving  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  the  temple  of  Baalzebub,  at  Ekron,  to  ask  the 
deity  whether  he  was  destined  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
the  accident  or  not.  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  this 
name  of  Baalzebub,  which  means  "  Lord  of  flies,"  was  prob- 
ably given  to  the  deit}'  because  his  help  was  speciall}'  invoked 
against  the  plague  of  flies  which  is  often  so  seiious  in  the 
East.  The  name  Beelzebul,  which  the  Jews  afterwards  gave 
to  the  prince  of  the  devils,*  is  certainly  connected  with  the 
name  of  the  Philistine  deity ;  and  the  change  of  the  last  letter 
is  either  accidental  or  made  ?rith  express  reference  to  the 

1  Compsre  vol.  i.  p.  447.  «  1  Kings  uii.  48,  49. 

'  In  Mittthfw  xii.  24,  and  elsewhere,  the  true  reading  is  BeelieboL  not 
BMslzebuk 
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possible  meaning  of  ''  dung-god,"  which  may  be  attaohed  to 
the  word  in  this  form. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Ahaziah  believed  that  this 
Baalzebub  could  give  him  the  most  trustworthy  prediction  as 
to  the  issue  of  his  sickness,  and  he  therefore  sent  certain  of 
his  courtiers  with  rich  presents  to  Ekron  to  consult  his  oracle 
there.  But  Yahweh  commanded  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  by  an 
angel,  to  go  to  meet  them  and  tell  them  what  foUy  it  was 
to  consult  a  foreign  god,  as  if  there  were  no  god  in  Israel 
who  could  give  them  light  and  help.  Elijah  obeyed,  and 
added,  at  Yahweh's  command,  that  Ahaziah'sbed  of  sickness 
should  become  his  death-bed,  to  punish  him  for  his  contempt 
of  Israel's  god. 

Ahaziah's  messengers  perceived  that  their  encounter  with 
Elijah  had  mad§  it  useless  for  them  to  continue  their  journe}' 
to  Ekron.  So  they  returned  to  Samaria  and  told  the  king 
all  that  had  happened.  They  described  the  prophet  who 
had  uttered  the  fateful  prediction  as  a  man  clad  in  a  rough 
hide  strapped  round  his  body  with  a  leathern  girdle ;  and  the 
king  knew  that  it  must  have  been  Elijah.  But  so  far  from 
exijeriencing  any  sense  of  awe,  so  far  from  bo?ring  down 
before  the  prophet's  rebuke  in  shame  for  the  sin  he  h^  com- 
mitted, he  sent  an  officer  with  fifty  men  to  bring  him  into  his 
presence. 

Now  Elijah  was  seated  at  the  summit  of  a  hill  when  the 
soldiers  came  to  apprehend  him,  and  the  captain  cried  in  a 
tone  of  rough  command,  ''  You  man  of  God!  In  the  king's 
name  come  down!"  But  the  prophet  answered  in  wrath, 
"  If  I  am  a  man  of  God,  then  let  fire  come  down  from  heaven 
^/O  consume  j^ou  and  all  3'our  men  ! "  And  lo !  the  lightning 
Qashed  from  heaven,  and  in  a  moment  all  the  reckless  ones 
who  would  have  laid  hands  of  violence  upon  the  messenger 
^f  Yahweh,  lay  dead. 

But  Ahaziah  did  not  yet  repent,  and  sent  another  band 
as  numerous  as  the  first  to  seize  Elijah.  Their  captain  bore 
himself  in  the  same  overweening  fashion,  and  thereby  brought 
upon  himself  and  his  men  the  same  dreadAil  fate  as  before. 
Ahaziah  sent  a  third  company,  and  the  same  fate  would 
doubtless  have  overtaken  them  also,  had  not  their  captain 
dealt  far  otherwise  than  his  predecessors  had  done  with  the 
prophet.  Approaching  him  with  every  token  of  respect,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  him  and  cried  beseech- 
ingly:  "O  man  of  God,  spare  my  life  and  the  life  of  my 
followers !    Let  us  not  perish  like  the    other  messengers  of 
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the  king  I "  Then  Yahweh's  angel  said  to  Elijah,  ^^  60  down 
with  him,  fear  nothing ! "  So  fiie  man  of  God  allowed  the 
officer  to  conduct  him  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  to  whom 
he  repeated  the  prophecy  which  he  had  uttered  to  his  mes- 
sengers on  their  way  to  Ekron.  He  told  him  he  should  die, 
because  he  had  acted  as  though  there  were  no  god  in  Israel. 
And  accordingly  Ahaziah  died. 

Nine  centuries  afterwards,  when  the  disciples  of  one  who 
was  greater  than  £lijah  endeavored  to  persuade  him  by  an 
appeal  to  the  ancient  man  of  God  to  punish  those  who  had 
treated  him  with  disrespect  after  the  same  fierce  manner,  he 
replied,  **'  The  son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives  bat 
to  save  them ; "  ^  and  whoever  has  anything  of  his  spirit  Joins 
with  him  in  rejecting  Elijah's  conduct  as  a  model  of  his  own. 
Our  story  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  as  a  man  is 
so  is  his  god ;  for  Yahweh,  who  puts  the  lightning  at  his 
servants  command,  becomes  his  accomplice,  and  sends  the 
punishment  not  upon  the  chief  offender,  Ahaziah,  but  upon 
the  instruments  of  his  will.  If  we  may  judge  by  all  the  other 
stories  about  Elijah  and  the  prophets  who  worked  with  him, 
this  legend  is  a  ti*ue  embodiment  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
zealots  for  the  exclusive  worship  of  Yahweh  acted.  Elijah's 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  courage,  but  also  of  cruelt}^  and 
vengeance ;  and  the  Israelites  might  well  deem  it  the  spirit 
of  &at  Yahweh  who  revealed  himself  as  the  consuming  fire. 

Ahaziah  died  childless,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  3ear3,  and 
was  followed  by  his  brother  Jehoram.  The  line  of  conduct 
pursued  b}'  this  prince  with  reference  to  the  State  religion 
shows  that  the  zeal  agaiust  Baal  displa^'cd  b}'  the  prophets  of 
Yahweh  had  not  been  without  its  effect.  Not  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal  was  b}'  any  means  banished  from  Israel,  or  that 
Jehoram  entirely  reversed  the  polic}-  of  his  house ;  but  he 
favored  the  worship  of  Baal  far  less  than  his  predecessors 
had  done,  and  even  removed  the  anointed  stone  which  Ahab 
had  erected  in  honor  of  Baal  in  front  of  his  temple  at  Samaria. 
Doubtless  this  stone  gave  special  oflence  to  the  supporters  of 
Yahweh's  exclusive  worship. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  king's  attempt  to  propitiate 
the  national  god  was  the  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  issue 
of  his  campaign  against  king  Mesha.  On  this  subject  the 
following  narrative  is  given  us'^:  — 

To  reduce  the  revolted  Moabites  to  subjection,  Jehoram 

l  Luke  ix.  51-66.  ^  d  Kings  iii. 
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caUe^l  in  the  help  of  Jehoshaphat  the  king  of  Judah.  The 
allies  determined  to  penetrate  into  Moab  from  the  south, 
which  would  involve  their  passing  through  the  territory  of 
the  Edomites ;  and  since  the  king  of  £dom  was  Jehoshaphat's 
vassal,  he  too  added  his  forces  to  the  allied  army.  They  met 
with  every  kind  of  obstruction  on  their  way,  and  were  delayed 
seven  days,  till  at  last  a  dearth  of  water  came  to  complete 
their  distress.  Hereupon  Jehoram  cried  in  despair :  ^^  Alas  ! 
Yahweh  has  brought  us  all  three  into  the  field  to  give  us  up, 
without  a  blow,  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites."  Jehosha- 
phat answered  his  lamentation  by  asking  whether  there  was 
not  a  prophet  in  the  camp  by  whom  they  might  consult  Yah- 
weh. One  of  Jehoram's  courtiers  replied  that  Elisha  the  son 
of  Shaphat,  Elijah's  constant  follower,  had  accompanied  the 
army.  '*  He  is  a  true  prophet,"  exclaimed  Jehoshaphat ;  and 
at  once  the  three  princes  approached  him  with  the  pra^'er  that 
he  would  pronounce  an  oracle.  Elisha  did  not  receive  the 
visit  verj'  graciously.  He  was  no  friend  to  this  son  of  Ahab, 
this  servant  of  Baal !  *'  What  have  I  to  do  with  you?"  he 
said  to  him.  "  Gro  rather  to  your  father's  and  3'our  mother's 
prophets!"  The  king  of  Israel  redoubled  his  entreaties: 
*'  Nay,  but  it  would  be  too  feaiful,  should  Yahweh  give  ovei* 
these  three  princes  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites.  Help 
us ! "  Etisha  was  persuaded  by  this  reference  to  Jehoram's 
allies  to  consult  his  god,  and  cried:  ''By  Yahweh  of  hosts, 
whose  servant  I  am,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  Jehoshaphat 
I  would  not  heed  you  I  But  since  he  is  here,  bring  me  a 
harper ! "  His  order  was  obeyed,  and  when  the  musician  stood 
before  Elisha  and  touched  the  strings,  the  hand  of  Yahweh 
was  laid  on  the  prophet  and  he  burst  forth:  "Thus  saj's 
Yahweh :  Fill  the  valley  with  trenches ;  for  though  you  will 
perceive  neither  wind  nor  rain,  yet  the  valley  shall  be  filled 
with  water,  and  man  and  beast  shall  drink.  And  this  is  the 
least  part  of  what  Yahweh  will  do  for  you.  He  will  give  the 
Moabites  into  3'our  power,  and  3'ou  shall  take  all  their  strong- 
holds and  all  their  open  cities,  and  shall  cut  down  all  their 
fhiit  trees,  and  shall  stop  up  all  their  wells,  and  shall  spoil  all 
their  fruitful  fields  with  stones." 

On  the  very  next  morning  the  water  streamed  into  the  val- 
ley from  the  direction  of  Edom.  Thus  the  Israelites  and 
their  allies  were  saved  from  destruction  ;  and,  moreover,  tne 
Moabites  were  led  into  a  snare ;  for  they  had  advanced  to  the 
boundary  of  their  land  to  meet  the  foe,  and  now  they  saw  the 
water,  upon  which  the  rising  sun  behind  them  threw  a  ruddy 

6» 
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glow  that  made  it  red  as  blood ;  so  they  thought  the  allies 
must  have  quarrelled  and  fallen  one  upon  the  other,  and  they 
advanced  in  careless  haste  to  the  camp  to  seize  the  booty. 
In  this  condition  the}'  were  easily  routed ;  and  when  once  the 
army  was  dispersed  the  whole  countiy  la}'  exposed  to  the  in- 
vaders, and  they  were  enabled  to  take  possession  of  all  the 
cities.  But  the  capital,  into  which  King  Mesha  and  a  part 
of  his  troops  had  thrown  themselves,  still  offered  a  valiant 
resistance.  Fearful  devastations  were  committed  by  the  con- 
querors ever^^where.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  slain, 
the  cities  burned,  the  fruit  trees  felled,  the  wells  stopped  up, 
and  the  fields  covered  with  stones.  But  the  capital  stood  the 
siege  bravely.  Many  of  the  garrison  fell  beneath  the  stones 
which  were  showered  from  the  slings  of  the  assailants,  but 
the  city  still  held  out.  Gradually  Mesha  was  too  hard  put  to 
it.  He  saw  that  unless  some  vigorous  measure  were  taken, 
the  place  must  inevitably  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  exasper- 
ated foes.  In  vain  did  he  lead  seven  hundred  heav3'-armed 
troops  in  a  sally  against  the  position  held  by  the  Edomites. 
Perhaps  he  imagined  that  Judah's  vassals  would  take  his  side, 
or  at  least  allow  him  to  escape;  but  he  was  disappointed, 
and  the  sally  failed.  At  his  wit's  end,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
desperate  and  fearful  step^  He  was  determined,  cost  what  it 
might,  to  compel  his  god,  Chemosh,  to  come  in  might  and  aid 
him.  So  he  took  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
sacrificed  him  on  the  city  walls!  This  deed  produced  the 
desired  effect.  Disaster  afber  disaster  fell  upon  the  camp  of 
Israel,  and  the  allies  were  compelled  to  retire  without  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  difi^cult  to  understand  how  an  Israel- 
ite historian  could  suppose  the  sacrifice  of  the  Moabite  king 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  disaster  to  the  besiegers ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  commentators  have  invented  all  kinds  of  other 
explanations  of  his  words,  which  are,  "  So  there  was  a  very 
great  wrath  against  Israel."  This  expression  cannot  really 
mean  anything  but  that  the  wrath  of  some  deity  burned 
against  Israel.  We  cannot  tell  exactly  what  the  writer  sup- 
l)osed  the  connection  of  events  to  be.  Did  he  really  think 
that  on  this  occasion  Yahweh  was  worsted  by  Chemosh,  whose 
zeal  to  succor  his  people  had  been  roused  by  so  precious  an 
oflTeiing?  At  any  rate,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  power 
he  ascribes  to  the  sacrifice  offered  by  the  Moabite  king,  when 
we  reflect  that  he  no  more  doubted  the  existence  of  Chemosh 
than  he  did  that  of  Yahweh.     When  Israel  was  victorious  in 
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battle  it  was  ascribed  to  the  mighty  help  of  Yah  web,  who 
fought  against  the  foes  of  those  he  loved,  seizing  his  shield 
and  buckler  and  rising  up  to  help  his  people,  brandishing  his 
spear  and  blocking  the  way  against  his  foes.^  But  from  this 
it  followed  that  when  Israel  was  defeated  Yahweh  must  have 
been  far  away,^  or  deaf,'  or  asleep,**  or  angiy  with  his  people  ; 
and  so  they  implored  him  to  make  hastt^  to  rouse  himself, 
not  to  keep  silence,  but  to  rush  to  "their  aid.  We  are  natur- 
ally disposed  to  accept  all  these  expressions  in  a  figurative 
sense,  and  they  do  indeed  frequently  occur  in  the  mouths  of 
authors,  especially  poets,  whose  conception  of  the  nature  of 
their  god  is  far  too  exalted  to  be  really  consistent  with  such 
modes  of  expression ;  but  of  course  there  must  once  have 
been  a  time  when  thej'  were  used  literally,  for  otherwise  they 
could  never  have  become  ciu'rent  as  metaphors. 

Quite  consistent  with  this  childlike  conception  of  Yahweh's 
nature  is  the  idea  which  clearlj'  shines  through  our  story, 
that  the  prophet  £lisha  could  not  only  forctell  the  future  but 
could  also  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  the  army.  The 
three  princes  bring  their  petition  to  him  as  to  one  who  has 
power  to  help ;  and  he  himself  speaks  as  though  he  held  the 
fate  of  the  allies  in  his  hands.  He  will  help  them  for  Jehosh- 
aphat's  sake,  but  were  he  not  with  them  he  would  not  heed 
Jehoram.  That  is  to  say,  his  kindl}'  feeling  towards  the  king 
of  Judah  induced  him  to  utter  a  favorable  prediction  and  so 
to  save  the  armies.  We  shall  find  other  examples  as  we  go  on 
of  this  belief  in  the  power  of  a  prophet's  word.  When  every 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  involuntary  confusion  both 
of  belief  and  feeling,  which  finds  it  so  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  author  and  the  herald  of  a  misfortune,  there  is 
still  abundant  evidence  that  the  Israelites,  like  other  ancient 
people's,  believed  that  an  unfavorable  prediction  actually 
caused  an  unfavorable  event.  The  belief  of  antiquit}'  in  the 
foreknowledge  of  certain  men  was  closely  connected  with  a  be- 
lief that  they  had  power  over  the  forces  of  Nature  and  the 
fates  of  men,  in  virtue  of  the  supernatural  means  they  had  at 
their  disposal.     Soothsaying  is  near  akin  to  magic.^ 

Jehoram,  then,  was  unable  to  recover  the  revolted  prov- 
Inoea ;  and  moreover,  at  the  close  of  his  reign  of  twelve 

1  PiMUm  xxxY.  1-8.  3  Psalm  zxii.  19,  and  elsewhere. 

S  Psabn  Ixxxiii.  1,  and  elsewhere 

*  Psalm  XXXY.  23,  xliv.  23,  lix.  0,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172,  382. 
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years'  duration,  war  broke  out  again  with  the  Syrians,  in 
this  war  Jehoram  was  fairly  successftil.  At  any  rate  we  Gnd 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  foe  at 
the  death  of  Ahab,  once  more  in  the  hands  of  Israel  at  the 
end  of  Jehoram's  reign.  But  just  at  this  period  S3Tia  devel- 
oped quite  new  powers  under  the  nile  of  the  terrible  Hazael. 
The  way  in  which  tins  man  became  king  is  related  as  follows :  ^ 

Once  on  a  time  Elisha  Went  to  Damascus.  Benhadad  the 
king  happened  to  be  ill,  and  no  sooner  h&i  he  heard  that  the 
famous  man  of  God  from  Israel  was  in  his  capital  than  he 
sent  Hazael  to  him  with  a  rich  present  of  gold  and  fort}'  camel 
loads  of  precious  things,  to  consult  Yahweh  as  to  the  issue  of 
his  sickness.  Elisha  answered  Hazael  thun:  ^*  Go  and  say 
to  him '  Your  life  shall  be  preserved  !  *  but  Yahweh  has  revealed 
to  me  that  he  will  surely  die."  Amazed  by  such  an  answer, 
Hazael  stood  staring  the  prophet  in  the  face,  till  the  latter 
burst  into  tears ;  and  when  asked  by  his  visiter  why  he  wept, 
replied :  "  Because  I  know  all  the  misery  you  will  bring  upon 
Israel  —  how  you  will  burn  down  the  fortrosse?  with  fire,  slay 
the  young  men  with  the  sword,  dash  the  suckling  children  to 
pieces,  and  slaughter  the  women  with  child  !  "  **  Who  am  I," 
cried  Hazael,  '*  that  I  should  do  such  mightj  deeds?  1 1  a 
mere  dog!"  "Yahweh  has  revealed  to  me,'*  answered  the 
prophet,  "that  you  shall  be  king  of  Syria."  Then  Hazael 
returned  to  his  prince  and  told  him  that  Elish^i  pro.^iised  he 
should  recover ;  but  the  next  day  he  took  a  naptciTi,  bO'^ced  it 
in  water,  laid  it  over  Benhadad's  face  and  so  smovhcret^  him. 
Then  he  ascended  the  throne  himself,  and  soon  beciin:iG  a 
scourge  to  the  Israelites,  whose  king  he  sent  back  woui>ded 
to  Jezreel  from  a  battle  near  Ramoth  in  Gilead.* 

Roally,  these  Israelites  were  wofuUy  deficient  in  love  of 
truth !  We  have  another  proof  of  it  in  this  stor}'.  Elisha 
IS  represented  as  urging  Hazael  to  lie  to  hiH  monarch  and  say 
that  Yahweh  had  promised  he  should  reco^er,  and  as  telling 
him  in  Yahweh's  name,  that  he  should  obtain  the  crown.  Not 
a  hint  is  dropped  that  Hazael  had  the  least  intention  of  mur- 
dering the  king  before  this  interview,  and  it  is  clearl}'  implied 
that  the  change  of  the  Syrian  dynasty  was  ^fleeted  entirely 
by  Elisha.  And  all  this  is  related  in  honor  of  the  prophet 
and  of  Yahweh,  who  gave  him  his  commissiov,  and  made  use 
of  Ilazael  as  an  instniment  for  chastising  the  s  ns  of  Israel ! 

We  cannot  tell  whether  this  narrative  has  any  historical 
foundation  ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  Israelite  prophets,  and 

1  3  Kings  viii.  7-15.  >  2  Kingr  viii.  2S,  29. 
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esi)ecially  Elislia,  in  their  zeal  against  Baal  and  the  house  of 
Omri,  did  really  assist  in  raising  Hazael  to  the  throne ;  or 
whether  they  hoped  that  war  with  the  Syrians  and  heavy 
military  disasters  might  work  a  wholesome  change  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  people,  and  at  the  same  time  prove  fatal 
to  the  detested  royal  house.  If  they  did  believe  that  HazaeFs 
reign  would  be  more  favorable  than  Benhadad*s  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh,  they  would  certainly  have  had  no  scruple  in 
adopting  any  means  they  could  devise  for  securing  the  change. 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  historian  invented  Elisha's 
visit  to  Damascus  and  his  interview  with  Hazael  as  a  form 
under  which  to  express  his  conviction  that  Yah  web's  power 
was  not  confined  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Elisha  and  those 
who  felt  with  him  cherished  an  intense  hatred  of  the  reigning 
familj'  in  Israel,  that  even  the  partial  reformation  effected  by 
Jehoram  when  he  put  away  Baal's  massebah  failed  to  reconcile 
them,  and  that  nothing  could  satisfy  them  short  of  the  entire 
extermination  of  the  race  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  as  a  penalty 
for  their  idolatr3\  Their  ultimate  success  in  exterminating 
Jehoram  and  his  house  is  recorded  in  the  following  story :  * 

Once  on  a  time  as  certain  Israelite  generals  and  officers 
were  sitting  together  in  front  of  a  house  in  Ramoth,  they  were 
startled  by  the  sudden  approach  of  a  man  whom  the  hide 
thrown  over  his  naked  body  marked  out  as  one  of  the  "  in- 
spired." He  was  one  of  the  "  sons  of  the  prophets,"  and 
had  been  sent  to  Ramoth  by  Elisha  on  a  weighty  mission. 
Casting  his  burning  glance  upon  the  officers  he  cried,  '^  I 
bring  j'ou  a  word  of  God,  O  general ! "  "  And  which  of  us 
is  it  for?  "  asked  one  of  them,  half  in  derision.  "It  is  for 
you,"  was  the  reply.  The  man  thus  singled  out  from  his 
comrades  was  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  generally  called 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  after  his  grandfather.  He  was  proba- 
bty  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  He  went  with  the 
prophet  into  an  inner  chamber  to  hear  what  Yahweh  had  to 
say  to  him  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  the  man  of  God 
poured  the  oil  of  consecration  over  his  head  and  cried,  "  Thus 
says  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Israel,  I  anoint  you  king  of  Yah- 
weh's  people,  king  of  Israel.  Root  out  the  race  of  Ahab  your 
master,  and  avenge  the  death  of  my  servants  the  prophets 
and  aU  the  worshippers  of  Yahweh  whose  blood  Jezebel  has 
poured  out !  Every  male  creature  of  the  whole  house  of  Ahab 
must  be  slain,  rich  and  poor  tc^ether,  that  it  may  be  with 

1  9  Kings  ix.  1  it 
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them  as  with  the  house  of  Jeroboam  and  the  house  of  Baaaha 
And  Jezebel  too  shall  be  torn  by  the  dogs  and  shall  go  un- 
buried  in  Jezreel."  Hardly  had  he  ended  his  words  when  he 
burst  fVom  the  chamber  and  vauishcd,  as  Kllsha  had  expressly 
commanded. 

When  Jehu  returned  to  his  comrades  he  was  assailed  by 
a  storm  of  questions.  "Well!  what  is  it  all  about?  What 
had  the  fool  to  say  to  you  ?  "  Jehu  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
if  he  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  answered,  *'  Oh !  the  kind 
of  nonsense,  you'd  exj^ect  from  such  a  fellow  !  "  But  of  course 
tliis  did  not  satisfy  the  others.  ''  No !  but  tell  us  what  he 
said  !  "  they  cried  ;  and  at  last  Jehu,  with  a  sudden  change  in 
his  voice  and  manner,  answered,  "  Well  then  !  I  will  tell  you 
what  he  said.  He  anointed  me  king  of  Israel  in  Yahweh's 
name  !  "  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  the  words  than  tlie  whole 
bearing  and  language  of  his  companions  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  They  accepted  the  words  of  this  "  fool "  as  the 
words  of  God,  the  signal  for  the  execution  of  their  project 
of  raising  Jehu  to  the  throne.  For  they  had  doubtless  been 
conspiring  with  him  before  this  against  Jehoram ;  and  now 
Yahweh  hiul  spoken !  They  sprang  to  their  feet,  bowed  down 
before  Jehu,  heaped  up  their  mantles  for  him  to  stand  upon, 
and  cried  amid  the  clang  of  trumpets,  "  Long  live  King  Jehu  ! " 

The  new  prince  rapidl}'  concei-tcd  his  measures.  He  or- 
dered his  followers  to  take  good  care  that  no  one  bore  the 
news  of  what  had  been  done  at  Ramoth  to  Jezreel,  where,  as 
we  know,  Jehoram  lay  wounded  in  bed.  As  soon  as  ever  he 
could  make  the  most  necessar}'  arrangements  he  himself  set 
out  for  Jezreel. 

Now  Jehoram  had  but  just  received  a  visit  from  his  ally 
the  king  of  Judah,  whose  name  was  Ahaziah  and  whose 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Ahab,  when  the  guard  on  the 
ro3^al  watch-tower  announced  that  a  body  of  soldiers  was 
approaching.  Two  horsemen  wliom  the  king  sent,  one  after 
tiie  other,  to  reconnoitre,  were  ordered  by  Jehu  to  join  his 
company,  and  did  not  return.  Meanwhile  the  scout  on  the 
watch-tower  recognized  the  leader  of  the  band  as  Jehu,  by 
his  reckless  st3:le  of  driving ;  and,  on  hearing  this,  Jehoram 
ordered  his  chariot  to  be  yoked  instantly  and  drove  out,  fol- 
lowed by  Ahaziah,  never  dreaming  of  treachery,  to  meet  his 
general  and  learn  what  cause  had  brought  him  from  the  camp. 
Just  on  the  plot  of  land  that  had  once  belonged  to  NaboUi 
they  met  each  other,  and  Jehoram  cried,  "  No  ill  news,  Jehu? 
Is  all  well?''     But  terror  sank  into  his  soul  when  he  heard 
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the  answer,  '^  How  should  all  be  well  while  the  idolatries  and 
witcheries  of  your  mother  Jezebel  fill  the  land  ?  "  He  turned 
his  chariot  sharp  round  and  cried  aloud, "  Treachery,  Ahaziah !  ** 
but  it  was  too  late  already.  Jehu*s  shaft  had  struck  him  be- 
tween the  shoulders  and  pierced  his  body  through.  He  fell 
down  dead  in  his  chariot.  "  Throw  the  bodj'  down  here,  upon 
this  very  field,"  said  Jehu  to  Bidkar :  "  Do  you  remember 
how  Elijah  foretold  all  this  to  Ahab  when  we  two  rode  behind 
the  king?'.'  Ahaziah,  who  had  fled  with  all  speed,  was  now 
pursued  at  Jehu's  command.  How  could  he  let  a  grandson 
of  Ahab  escape?  The  king  of  Judah  was  overtaken  and 
wounded  before  he  found  a  refuge  at  Megiddo,  where  he  died. 

Jehu  meanwhile  had  entered  Jezreel,  where  Jezebel,  the 
queen-dowager,  resided.  As  soon  as  she  heaixl  what  had 
happened  she  knew  that  her  days  were  numbered,  for  she, 
the  Phoenician,  had  always  been  the  great  rock  of  offence  to 
the  enemies  of  Omri's  house.  But  she  was-  determined  to 
retain  her  dignit}*  and  die  like  a  princess.  So  she  painted 
and  decked  herself  as  for  some  great  occasion  of  state,  and 
sat  waiting  for  the  approach  of  Jehu.  No  sooner  did  he 
enter  the  gate  than  she  cried  scornfully  from  the  ?nndow  of 
her  palace,  ^'Hail  to  thee,  Zimri !  mui-derer  of  thy  lord  !  " 
Jehu  saw  her  and  shouted  to  her  attendants,  "  Who  is  for 
me?"  and  then  commanded  the  two  or  three  chamberlains 
who  signifled  their  willingness  to  serve  him  to  hurl  her  down 
below.  They  did  so,  and  as  Jezebel  fell  to  the  ground  her 
blood  bespattered  the  walls  and  Jehu's  horses.  The  savage 
warrior  drove  right  over  her  body  and  went  to  his  meal ! 
But  when  he  had  done  he  said,  ''  Go  and  take  this  cursed 
woman  and  bury  her.  For  be  she  what  she  may,  she  was  at 
least  a  king's  daughter ! "  So  they  went  to  take  up  the  bod}', 
but  nothing  was  left  except  the  skull  and  some  of  the  bones 
of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  dogs  had  devoured  or  dragged 
away  the  rest.  And  thus,  as  Jehu  said  when  they  brought 
him  the  news,  Elijah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled:  "Jezeliel's 
body  shall  be  like  dung  upon  the  ground,  and  no  one  shall  be 
able  to  sa}'  —  This  is  Jezebel !  " 

All  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  massacre  which  Jehu 
executed  or  ordered.  In  Samaria  thore  were  seventy  j'outh- 
ful  members  of  the  royal  house,  whose  education  was  en- 
trusted to  special  governors  ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  i-ulers 
of  the  city  ventured  to  resist  Jehu,  and  at  his  command  the}- 
beheaded  all  these  princes  and  sent  their  heads  in  baiskets  to 
Jezreel.     Then  Jehu  had  them  all  piled  up  in  two  heaps  at 
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the  city  gates,  and  went  the  next  day  and  said  to  the  people^ 
whose  curiosity  was  not  unmixed  with  horror  at  the  ghastly 
sight,  ^'  See  now !  I  have  risen  against  my  master  and  have 
slain  him.  And  who  has  destroj-ed  all  these?  Have  I? 
Yes,  but  yet  I  am  guiltless,  for  I  have  but  accomplished  all 
that  Yahweh  foretold  concerning  the  house  of  Ahab.  Yah- 
weh  has  done  what  he  proclaimed  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant 
Elijah." 

Having  thus  attempted  to  justify  himself,  he  went  still 
ftirther  on  the  path  he  had  entered,  and  slew  not  only  every 
member  of  the  royal  house  at  Jezreel,  but  all  the  court  offi- 
cers, all  the  grandees,  all  the  soothsayers  and  priests  who 
were  faithfhl  to  the  old  d3'nast3\  Then  on  his  way  to  Samaria 
he  came  to  a  spot  called  '^  the  gathering  place  of  the  shep- 
herds," where  he  met  two-and-fort}'  members  of  the  royal 
house  of  Judah.  They  suspected  no  evil,  and  were  on  their 
way  to  the  court  at  Jezreel  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen 
mother  and  the  princes.  In  contempt  of  all  laws  of  hospi- 
talit}*  Jehu  slaughtered  them  also.  Was  not  the  whole  court 
of  Jerusalem  polluted  by  kinship  with  Ahab? 

A  little  further  on  he  met  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab. 
He  was  a  Kcnite,  but  was  a  zealous  worshipi^er  of  Yahweh, 
after  Elijah's  heart.  It  was  he  who  commanded  his  fellow- 
tribesmen  to  abstain  from  wine  and  always  to  lead  a  wan- 
dering life,  cultivating  no  fields,  planting  no  vineyai-ds,  and 
|>ossessing  no  fixed  homes.  Whether  he  had  alread}'  issued 
these  commands  or  onlj-  gave  them  afterwards,  at  an}-  rate 
his  sympathies  lay  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the 
Nazarites,  and  his  spirit  was  akin  to  that  of  the  zealous  oppo- 
nents of  the  worship  of  Baal.'  When  Jehu  met  this  man, 
whom  he  evidently  knew  and  respected,  he  cried :  '*  Is  3'our 
heart  toward  me  as  mine  is  toward  you?"  and  on  receiving 
a  hearty  afiSrmative,  he  asked  him  to  take  a  place  by  his  side 
in  the  chariot.  "  Come  with  me,  then,"  he  said,  "  and  wit- 
ness my  zeal  for  Yahweh." 

The  zeal  which  Jonadab  was  to  witness  was  frightful  in  the 
extreme ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  ever}'  creature  at  Samaria 
that  was  ever  so  slightly  connected  with  Ahab's  house  was 
murdered ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  priests  of  Baal  were 
all  destroyed  and  the  temple  of  the  god  himself  laid  waste. 
The  following  account  of  this  last  measure  is  given  oj  the 
historian :  — 

Jehu    summoned    a  great  national  gathering  and   said: 

^  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  455,  456. 
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"  Ahab  served  Baal  but  little  in  comparison  with  whai  I  shall 
do !  Then  let  all  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal  and  all 
the  servants  of  his  temple  come  together  for  a  great  festival 
and  sacrifice.  Lict  no  one  fail ! "  When  the  feast  day  came, 
Jehu  gave  each  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  cere- 
mony a  festal  robe  fVom  the  royal  wardrobes  to  distinguish 
them  from  all  others,  and  having  carefhlly  ascertained  that 
there  was  not  a  single  worshipper  of  Yahweh  amongst  the 
throng  of  sacrificers,  he  ordered  his  bod3'-guard  to  nish  into 
Baal's  temple  and  put  them  every  one  to  the  sword.  His 
orders  were  obe3'ed.  First,  every  one  in  the  forecourt  was 
slain.  Then  the  sanctuary  itself  was  stormed,  and  every  one 
in  it  slaughtered.  The  great  image  of  Baal  was  burned,  the 
massebah  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  whole  temple  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  place  upon  which  it  stood  was  made  a  dung- 
hill, and  so  remained  for  centuries.  Thus  did  Jehu  root  out 
the  worship  of  Baal  from  Israel. 

This  final  assertion  is  evidently'  far  too  sweeping,  for  in 
the  time  of  Jehu's  son  we  find  the  askerah  still  standing  at 
Samaria,^  and  in  still  later  times  the  prophet  Hosea  speaks 
of  the  worship  of  Baal  as  a  stain  that  cleaved  to  Israel  even 
in  his  days.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  Jehu  entrapped 
the  worshippers  of  Baal  in  the  manner  here  set  forth.  The 
trick  was  far  too  obvious ;  and  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
revolt  every  Israelite  must  have  known  perfectly  well  that 
the  worship  of  Baal  was  the  verj^  thing  tiiat  most  offended 
those  who  had  raised  Jehu  to  the  throne.  But  the  main  fact 
that  Jehu  was  zealous  in  the  service  of  Yahweh,  and  was  the 
great  opponent  of  Baal,  stands  above  all  possibility  of  doubt. 

Such,  then,  was  the  end  of  Omri's  house,  about  884  b.c. 
This  d3masty  had  held  the  throne  of  Israel,  not  without  honor, 
for  half  a  century.  In  one  respect  its  princes  adopted  a 
policy  at  variance  ahke  with  that  of  their  predecessors  and 
their  successors.  They  not  only  kept  constant  peace  with 
Judah,  but  even  counted  her  kings  amongst  their  allies. 
Moreover,  they  adopted  Solomon's  policy  of  encouraging 
commerce  and  adopting  a  thoroughly  tolerant  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  religion.  They  were  brave  and  enterprising  princes, 
were  not  without  success  in  war,  and  made  the  name  of  Israel 
feared  by  the  surrounding  peoples.  Doubtless  their  subjects 
were  in  general  well  content  with  their  rule ;  but  there  was 
one  party  bitterly  opposed  to  them  —  the  party  of  Yahweh's 
zealots  with  Elijah  and  Elisha  at  their  head.    They  hated  the 
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house  of  Omri  with  an  implacable  hatred ;  and  a  centniy  and 
a  ha«f  later  their  successors  still  spoke  of  idolatrous  practices 
as  "  the  deeds  of  Omri  and  of  Ahab."  ^  The  fall  of  this 
dynasty  shows  what  a  powerflil  influence  an  ecclesiastical 
party  may  exercise  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  State,  for  it  was 
these  zealots,  and  they  alone,  that  put  Jehu  u[>on  the  throne. 
In  doing  so,  however,  they  doubtless  did  good  service  to  their 
people,  for  Jehu's  triumph  marked  the  victory  of  Yahweh  over 
Baal. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  religions  is  depicted  in  the 
magnificent  poetry  of  the  narrative  with  which  our  next  chap- 
ter deals. 


Chaftisr  XII. 

THE  CONFLICT  BETWEEN  TAHWEH  AND  BAAL. 

1  KiiroB  XVIL-XIX. 

ONCE  on  a  time  Elijah  the  Tishbite  uttered  these  fearAil 
words  to  Ahab :  "  As  sure  as  Yahweh  lives,  the  god  of 
Israel  whose  servant  I  am,  there  shall  no  rain  or  dew  fall 
within  these  coming  years  unless  I  bid  it  I  " 

Then  Yahweh  said  to  him,  "  Go  eastwards  and  hide  near 
the  brook  Cherith,  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  Fear  not  for 
3'our  sustenance.  With  the  water  of  the  brook  you  can 
quench  your  thirst,  and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to 
bring  you  food."  Elijah  obeyed,  and  behold!  the  ravens 
brought  him  meat  and  bread  night  and  morning,  and  he 
drank  the  water  of  the  brook.  But  when  months  had  come 
and  gone  at  last  the  brook  dried  up,  for  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  to  recruit  its  waters. 

"Rise  up,"  said  Yahweh,  "and  go  to  sojourn  in  Zare- 
phath,  near  Sidon.  There  dwells  a  widow  to  whom  I  have 
given  the  charge  of  sustaining  you."  The  man  of  Gcd 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  city  gates  he 
saw  a  widow  gathering  fire-wood.  Almost  dying  of  thirst, 
the  prophet  cried,  "Ah!  give  me  a  draught  of  water  from 
your  cruse."  The  woman  granted  his  request,  but  when  he 
went  on  to  beg  a  mouthfhl  of  bread  she  answered,  "  By  Yah- 
weh your  god !  I  have  nothing  left  but  a  handfbl  of  meal  is 
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Qie  barrel  and  a  few  drops  of  oil  in  the  cruse ;  and  I  have 
come  out  to  gather  a  few  sticks  to  make  my  last  cake  for 
myself  and  my  little  son.  When  that  is  gone  we  must 
starve ! "  The  dull  misery  of  her  face,  as  she  uttered  these 
words,  was  lightened  by  a  great  joy  when  Elijah  answered,, 
"  Fear  nothing !  do  as  you  have  said.  But  prepare  a  portion 
of  it  for  me  first  and  then  make  ready  the  rest  for  yourself 
and  your  child.  For  thus  says  Yahwch,  the  god  of  Israel : 
The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  be  emptied  nor  the  cruse  of  oil 
nm  dry  till  the  rain  falls  !  "  And  so  it  came  to  pass.  Month 
after  month  they  three  lived  upon  that  handful  of  meal  and 
those  few  drops  of  oil. 

But  however  great  the  blessing  which  £lijah  brought  the 
widow,  the  time  soon  came  when  she  conceived  an  utter 
dread  of  him,  for  her  boy  grew  ill  and  died.  Surely  that 
was  because  Elijah  had  come  to  live  with  her!  For  the 
presence  of  so  holy  a  man  might  well  bring  Yahweh's 
wrath  upon  a  sinful  mortal  whose  unrighteousness  was 
now  forced  upon  his  attention.  So  she  cried  out  to  the 
prophet,  "What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  O  man  of  God! 
Why  must  you  take  up  your  abode  with  me  and  rob  me  of 
my  child ! "  Elijah  was  touched  by  her  grief,  took  the 
corpse  from  her  bosom,  went  into  the  upper  chamber  in 
which  he  lived  himself,  laid  the  child  upon  the  bed  and  then 
cried  aloud  to  Yahweh,  "O  Yahweh,  mj'  god,  art  thou 
wroth  with  the  widow  in  whose  house  I  live,  that  thou  hast 
slain  her  child?"  Then  he  stretched  himself  three  times 
upon  the  body  and  prayed,  "Nay,  Yahweh!  let  the  child's 
breath  come  back ! "  His  prayer  was  heard,  the  boj'  returned 
to  life,  and  when  he  took  him  back  to  his  mother  she  cried 
from  liie  fulness  of  her  joyful  heart,  "  Now  I  know  that  you 
are  a  man  of  God  indeed,  and  that  your  word  is  truth ! " 

It  was  now  two  years  since  Elijah  had  foretold  the  drought, 
and  the  third  year  was  beginning  when  Yahweh  commanded 
his  servant  to  appear  once  more  before  Ahab,  for  rain  was 
now  about  to  faU.  There  was  a  fearful  famine  in  Samaria, 
and  when  Elijah  came  to  seek  Ahab  the  latter  had  just  been 
concerting  measures  to  obtain  fodder  and  water  for  his  horses. 
In  pursuance  of  this  project  he  and  Obadiah,  the  steward  of 
the  royal  house,  had  set  off  by  different  routes  to  scour  the 
land  and  examine  every  place  where  wells  or  streams  had 
onoe  been  known  to  exist.     But  it  was  all  in  vain. 

Now  this  Obadiah  was  a  zealous  worshipper  of  Yahweh. 
lie  had  once  hidden  a  hundred  prophets  in  two  caves,  fifty  in 
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each,  when  Jezebel  was  seeking  the  lives  of  all  the  prophets 
of  Yahweh,  and  had  fed  them  with  bread  and  water.  This 
man  now  met  Elijah,  and  recognizing  tlie  messenger  of 
Yahweh  at  once,  he  fell  npon  the  ground  in  reverence  before 
him  and  exclaimed  in  amazement,  "Are  you  here,  my  lord 
Elijah?"  "  Yes !  "  he  replied  shortly,  "and  do  you  go  and 
tell  3'our  master  that  I  am  here  !  "  But  Obadiah  shrank  fVom 
doing  so.  "  Ah,  my  lord,"  he  urged,  "  what  sin  have  I  com- 
mitted that  you  should  expose  me  to  Ahab's  wrath  ?  As  sure 
as  Yahweh  lives,  he  has  sent  to  all  the  surrounding  lands  to 
seek  you,  and  when  his  messengers  have  said  the}'  could  not 
find  you  he  has  made  them  confirm  their  tidings  with  an  oath. 
And  now  you  tell  me  to  go  and  say  to  my  king,  '  Elijah  is  here  ! ' 
and  perhaps  as  soon  as  I  am  gone  Yahweh's  spirit  wiU  take 
you  I  know  not  where,  and  when  Ahab  finds  that  you  ai-e  gone 
be  will  destroy  me.  Nor  do  I  desci-ve  such  a  fate,  for  I  have 
feared  Yahweh  from  my  youth.  Have  you  never  heard  bow 
I  defended  a  hundred  prophets  against  the  rage  of  Jezebel? 
Why  should  you  cause  m}-  death?"  But  Elijah  answered 
his  appeal  by  the  solemn  assurance,  "  By  Yahweh  of  hosts, 
whose  servant  I  am,  I  will  stand  before  Ahab's  face  this 
day  I "     Thus  reassured,  Obadiah  went  to  find  the  king. 

T?he  words  of  Ahab's  greeting  to  Elijah  showed  clearly 
enough  what  his  feelings  towards  him  were.  *'  Are  you  here, 
you  troubler  of  Israel's  peace?"  he  cried.  But  Elijah  did 
not  yield  to  the  king  in  acerbity.  "I  am  no  troubler  of 
Israel's  peace,"  he  retorted.  ''It  is  you  and  your  father's 
house  who  trouble  Israel  by  forsaking  the  commands  of  Yah- 
weh and  worshipping  the  Baals !  But  come,"  he  added, 
"it  is  time  the  matter  were  decided  once  for  all.  Call  the 
whole  people  of  Israel  together  to  3Iount  Carmel,  and  call 
Jezebel's  four  hundred  prophets  with  them.  Then  we  shall 
see  whether  Yahweh  or  Baal  is  God." 

Ahab  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  countless  multitude 
streamed  to  Mount  Carmel.  Then  Elijah,  who  stood  with 
the  prophets  of  Baal  upon  the  summit,  came  forward  and 
cried  to  the  people,  "How  long  will  you  halt  between  two 
beliefs?  Make  3'our  choice  between  them!  If  Yahweh  is 
God,  then  serve  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  worship  him ! "  A 
dead  silence  followed  his  words.  The  people  were  evideiitl}' 
undecided,  and  intended  to  await  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 
Elijah  soon  began  it.  "  See  ! "  he  cried,  "  I  am  the  only  one 
of  Yahweh's  prophets  left  alive,  and  Baal's  prophets  are 
more  than  four  hundred  men.     Now  give  us  two  oxen,  and 
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let  them  choose  which  they  will ;  then  let  them  slaughter  it 
and  lay  it  upon  the  wood  upon  their  altar,  but  without 
setting  fire  to  it.  And  I  will  do  the  same  with  the  other. 
Then  do  you,"  he  added,  as  he  turned  to  the  prophets  of 
Baal,  *'  call  upon  your  god,  and  I  will  pray  to  Yahweh ;  and 
the  god  who  answers  by  fire  from  heaven,  he  shall  be  God." 
A  deafening  shout  proclaimed  the  people's  approval  of  his 
words. 

\  Eiyah  let  the  worshippers  of  Baal  choose  their  ox,  tind 
invited  them  to  begin  the  trial,  since  they  were  so  numerous. 
They  did  as  he  proposed,  and  the  victim  soon  lay  upon  the 
altar.  Then  a  gi-eat  cry  rose  from  the  priests,  ''O  Baal, 
hear  us!"  But  there  was  no  sign  that  any  deity  had 
heard.  From  early  morning  to  mid-day  they  raised  their 
prayer,  and  ever  from  the  whirling  mass  of  dancers  swaying 
round  the  altar  the  shout  rose  louder  and  more  shrill.  When 
this  had  lasted  till  noon  Elijah  cried  in  mockery,  "Shout 
louder ;  for,  since  he  is  a  god,  he  cannot  fail  to  hear  j^ou  !  But 
perhaps  he  is  immersed  in  thought.  Or  perhaps  he  has  gone 
away  somewhere.  Can  he  be  on  a  journe}-  ?  Or  can  he  be 
asleep  ?  Ah !  but  he  is  sure  to  wake  up  again,  if  you  only 
shout  like  men  1 "  Have  thej-  obe3ed  his  words  of  scorn ? 
Their  shouts  grow  louder  than  ever,  their  voices  rise  into  a 
shriek,  their  gestures  are  yet  wilder  and  their  dances  fiercer 
than  before !  At  last,  in  the  very  frenz}*  of  their  ecstasy 
they  dash  their  knives  and  lancets  into  their  own  and  each 
other's  flesh  till  the  blood  streams  down  their  bodies.  Their 
entreaties  wax  more  passionate  yet.  Surel}'  their  overwrought 
systems  must  give  wa}^ !  Not  yet !  they  are  leaping  in  the 
sword-dance  3'et  again ;  their  voices  blend  into  one  piercing 
yell,  and  a  great  twisted  mass  of  swaying,  leaping,  rolling, 
dancing  human  forms,  with  distorted  features,  and  bodies 
and  faces  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  whirls  before  the 
swimming  eyes  of  the  spectators !  and  so  till  the  time  for 
evening  saciifice.     But  no  answer  came  from  heaven. 

And  now  a  change  comes  over  the  scene.  The  priests  of 
Baal  drop  at  last  exhausted  and  confounded  to  the  ground. 
Elijah  stands  up  and  motions  the  people  with  his  hand.  It  is 
his  turn  now.  A  deathlike  stillness  succeeds  the  wild  confu- 
sion, and  the  multitude  gaze  with  reverence  upon  the  man  of 
God,  whose  whole  bearing  and  expression  tell  of  his  invincible 
confidence  in  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  He  advances  and  cries, 
"  Draw  near ! "  upon  which  the  people  throng  closer  round  him. 
There  are  the  discomfited  servants  of  Baal  sitting,  lying,  and 
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standing  about  their  altar,  on  which  the  sacrifice  lies  uncon- 
suroed.  Here  is  P^lijah  on  the  spot  where  Yahweh's  altar 
stands,  all  broken,  rent,  and  overturned.  He  piles  up  twelve 
great  stones,  after  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  and  the 
assembled  multitudes  look  on  in  strained  ex[)ectation  as  he 
throws  out  a  broad  trench  right  round  the  stones,  arranges  the 
wood  for  his  sacrifice,  slaughters  the  ox  and  lays  it  on  the  pile. 
Then  he  ordered  some  j'oung  men,  who  had  offered  their  ser- 
vices, to  pour  four  buckets-full  of  water  over  the  sacrifice, 
which  they  did  a  second  and  a  third  time,  until  not  only  all  the 
wood  and  the  sacrifice  were  thoroughly  drenched,  but  the  water 
had  even  filled  the  trench.  At  least  there  was  no  fire  hidden 
in  the  pile.  And  now  the  time  of  evening  sacrifice  had  come, 
and  behold  !  Elijah,  the  prophet,  raised  his  hands  with  solemn 
earnestness  to  heaven  and  prayed,  "  O  Yaliweh,  god  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Israel !  let  it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art 
God  in  Israel  and  that  I  am  th}'  servant,  and  have  done  all 
this  at  thy  command  !  Hear,  Yahweh,  hear  me !  Teach  this 
people  that  thou  art  God,  and  hast  designed  this  famine  to 
turn  their  hearts  to  thee."  See  there!  The  lightning  has 
flashed  from  heaven  !  The  wood  bursts  into  a  flame,  the  sac- 
rifice is  consumed,  the  very  watt^  that  stands  in  the  trench  is 
licked  up  by  the  flames,  and  the  awe-struck  multitude  fall 
trembling  to  the  ground  with  the  cry,  ''Yahweh  is  God! 
Yahweh,  indeed,  is  God ! " 

The  conqueror  took  instant  advantage  of  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  the  people,  and  urged  them  to  seize  the  prophets 
of  Baal.  "  Lei  not  one  of  them  escape  ! "  he  said,  and  was 
obeyed.  The  prophets  were  dragged  to  the  brook  Kishon, 
and  there  the}'  were  all  slain.  Then  Elijah  said  to  Ahab, 
"  Rise  up,  eat  and  drink,  for  I  hear  the  rushing  sound  of 
coming  rain." 

Whilst  the  king,  rejoicing  in  his  words  of  promise,  was 
ordering  the  preparations  for  a  festival,  Elijah  went  up  the 
mountain  to  pray.  The  strain  upon  htm  was  still  great,  for 
though  he  had  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  rain  in  the  distance 
not  a  speck  of  cloud  was  yet  to  be  seen.  The  heavens  were 
like  brass.  Elijah  bowed  down  with  his  head  between  his 
knees,  and  commanded  his  servant  to  go  to  the  side  of  the 
mountain  that  looked  towards  the  sea  and  teU  him  whether 
there  was  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  yet.  He  returned,  and  said 
that  there  was  nothing ;  but  the  prophet,  not  discouraged  3'et, 
sent  him  a  second  time.  Again  the  same  blank  answer  mocked 
his  hopes*     Again,  ^^d  fet  again,  the  servant  went  u|K)n  the 
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self-same  errand,  till  at  last,  when  he  returned  for  the  seventh 
time,  he  brought  the  news,  '^  A  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand,  is  rising  out  of  the  sea."  Little  as  this  might 
seem,  it  filled  Elijah's  soul  with  joy,  so  great  was  his  faith  in 
Yahweh's  promises.  The  little  cloud  was  but  a  herald  of  the 
coming  rain.  '^  Go,"  he  cried  to  his  servant,  '^  go  at  the  top 
of  your  speed  to  Ahab,  and  tell  him  to  haste  away  lest  the  rain 
stay  his  journey!"  Meanwhile  the  wind  arose,  and  great 
clouds  rolled  up  right  across  the  heavens.  The  rain  descended 
in  torrents.  Ahab  drove  hard  to  Jczreel ;  but  Elijah  was 
there  before  him,  for  his  feet  were  strengthened  by  Yah  web, 
and  fkr  outstripped  the  speed  of  Ahab's  horses. 

When  Ahab  had* returned  to  his  country  place,  he  told 
Jezebel  all  that  Elyah  had  done,  and  how  he  had  slain  all  the 
prophets  of  Baal.  Enraged  by  what  she  heard,  the  queen 
took  a  deep  oath  that  she  would  have  his  life.  In  mortal 
fear,  Elgah  fled  to  Beersheba,  in  Judah,  and  there  he  left  his 
attendant  behind  him.  Then  he  entei*ed  the  wilderness  alone  , 
and  journeyed  on  a  whole  day ;  after  which  he  sat  down  under 
a  tree,  wearied  in  body  and  soul,  and  longed  for  death.  ^^O 
Yahweh  I "  he  cried  in  prayer,  "  it  is  enough !  now  let  me  die, 
for  I  deserve  no  better  lot  than  my  fathers ! "  Filled  with 
such  gloomy  thoughts,  he  sank  to  sleep.  But  his  god  was 
ready  to  renew  his  spirit,  and  sent  his  angel  to  rouse  him  with 
the  words:  ^^  Rise  up  and  eat!"  Gazing  round  him,  as  he 
waked,  •  the  prophet  saw  close  at  his  head  a  baked  cake  of 
bread  and  a  cruse  of  water.  When  he  had  eaten  and  drunk 
he  fell  asleep  again.  But  the  angel  waked  him  a  second  time* 
and  said :  ^^  Rise  u))  and  cat !  else  the  journey  will  be  too  hard 
for  yon."  The  food  and  drink  which  he  now  took  gave  him 
strength  to  journey  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  till  he  came 
at  last  to  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God,  where  he  took  refuge  in 
a  cave. 

Thus  his  life  was  rescued,  and  he  was  safe  from  the  plots 
of  Jezebel.  But  at  night,  as  he  was  sleeping  in  the  cave,  he 
heard  his  god  cry  to  him,  ^^  Elijah!  what  dost  thou  hero?" 
"  O  Yahweh,  god  of  hosts,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  been  very 
zealous  in  thy  cause,  for  the  sons  of  Israel  have  broken  thy 
covenant  thrown  down  th}'  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets 
with  the  ddge  of  the  sword,  so  that  I  am  the  only  one  now 
left  alive ;  and  they  seek  my  life  also."  Without  letting  it 
appear,  as  yet,  whether  he  accepted  the  excuse  or  not,  Yah- 
weh commanded  the  prophet  to  place  himself  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  cave.  As  soon  as  he  obeyed,  Elijah  received  a  clear 
enough  repl}-  to  his  complaint,  in  a  vision.  For  behold !  as 
he  stood  in  front  of  the  cave,  Yahweh  passed  by  before  him. 
First  there  arose  a  mighty  wind,  which  broke  the  mountains 
in  pieces  and  rent  the  rocks  before  the  face  of  Yahweh  ;  but 
Yahweh  himself  was  not  in  the  storm.  After  the  storm  came 
an  earthquake,  but  Yahweh  was  not  there ;  and  after  the 
earthquake  a  fire,  but  Yahweh  was  not  there.  After  all  these 
teiTible  convulsions  there  came  at  last  the  whispering  of  a 
sweet  and  cooling  breeze,^  and  Yahweh  was  there  !  Full  of 
reverence  and  awe,  Elijah  hid  his  face  in  his  mantle  and 
waited  with  bowed  head  to  know  what  his  god  would  say  to 
him.  And  straightway  Yahweh  said,  as  in  the  night,  ^^  Elijah  ! 
what  dost  thou  here?"  Again  the  prophet  gave  the  answer 
of  despair :  "  I  have  been  very  zealous  for  Yahweh,  the  god  of 
hosts ;  for  the  sons  of  Israel  have  broken  thy  covenant  and 
destroyed  th}^  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets.  See,  Lord !  I 
am  the  only  one  yet  left  alive,  and  they  seek  to  slay  me  also." 
So  spoke  the  man  of  God,  the  fugitive  ;  but  he  soon  perceived 
how  ill  his  excuses  satisfied  his  god,  for  Yahweh  said :  "  Go 
straightway  back !  Go  first  to  Damascus  to  anoint  Hazael 
king  of  S^Tia.  Then  anoint  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi,  king  over 
Israel.  And  anoint  Elisha,  son  of  Shaphat,  of  Abel-meholah, 
to  be  your  successor.  And  if  anj-  e8cai)e  the  sword  of  Hazael 
Jehu  shall  slay  them,  and  if  snky  escape  the  sword  of  Jehu 
Elisha  shall  slsiy  them.  But  I  shall  ^  spare  me  seven  thousand 
whose  knees  have  not  bent  before  Baal,  and  whose  mouths 
have  not  kissed  him." 

Thus  rebuked,  Elijah  turned  back  from  Horeb. 

On  his  way  he  came  upon  Elisha,  a  rich  land-owner,  who 
had  taken  twelve  pieces  of  land  under  the  plough.*  When 
Elijah  found  him,  he  was  just  ploughing  up  the  twelfth.  His 
work  would,  therefore,  soon  be  over,  and  he  then  could  enjoy 
his  life  at  ease.  But  behold !  Elijah  went  right  up  to  him, 
flung  his  prophet's  mantle  upon  his  shoulders,  as  a  sign  that 
he  called  him  to  be  his  follower,  and  without  uttering  a  single 
word  pursued  his  way.  Elisha  would  have  been  verj'  ready 
to  join  him,  but  the  call  was  so  utterly  unexpected!  He 
hurried  after  him  and  said,  ''  Let  me  go  and  kiss  my  father 
and  mother,  and  then  I  will  follow  you ! "  "Go  where  you 
will ! "  was  the  rough  reply.  ''  It  seems  to  matter  little  what 
I  do  to  you  I "  Elisha  saw  that  he  must  obey  at  once,  and 
was  prepared  to  do  so.     He  slaughtered  his  oxen,  offered  the 

1  After  an  amended  veraion. 
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dac  portions  to  If  ahweh,  broke  up  his  plough,  cooked  the  rest 
of  tiie  meat  with  the  wood,  and  prepared  a  feast  for  the 
people  with  it.  When  he  had  broken  with  his  foimer  life 
by  this  symbolical  act,  he  followed  Elijah  and  became  his 
servant. 

This  story  of  the  dearth  proclaimed  beforehand,  the  food 
which  the  ravens  brought  Elijah,  the  miraculous  vessels  in 
which  the  meal  and  oil  never  grew  less  however  much  was 
taken  from  them,  the  return  of  the  dead  child  to  life,  the 
battle  of  the  gods  on  Carmel,  with  the  ocular  demonstration 
that  Yahweh  was  the  true  god,  the  prophet's  miraculous  meal 
in  the  desert,  which  enabled  him  to  walk  right  on  for  foity 
da3^s  and  nights  (in  which  time,  by  the  way,  he  could  have 
covered  the  ground  between  Beersheba  and  Horeb  twelve 
times  over),  the  audible  and  visible  appeai'anoe  of  Yahweh 
and  his  detailed  injunctions  to  the  prophet,  —  all  this,  as  we 
need  not  stay  to  prove,  is  entirely  unhistorical. 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that  it  is  a  highly-embellished  tradi- 
tion, and  set  about  ascertaining  what  it  really  was  that  took 
place  on  Mount  Carmel  or  Mount  Horeb.  It  is  indeed  quite 
possible  that  under  Ahab's  rule  Canaan  suffered  fVom  a  heavy 
famine.  The  Jewish  tradition  makes  it  last  three  years  and 
a  half.^  It  is  possible,  also,  that  Elijah,  or  some  other 
prophet,  seized  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  both  prince  and 
people.  It  is  certain  at  any  rate  that  Elijah,  the  Tishbite,  is 
as  much  a  historical  personage  as  Ahab  himself.  But  through- 
out Elijah's  story  we  must  look  for  no  account  of  deeds  that 
were  actually  done  at  some  definite  period  and  by  certain 
special  people,  but  rather  for  a  poetical  conception  of  the 
battle  waged  by  the  zealots  of  Yahweh  against  the  worship  of 
Baal.  Ahab  represents  the  whole  dj^nasty  of  Omri;  and 
Elijah  represents  the  prophets  of  Yahweh.  As  regards  Elijah, 
his  representative  character  is  shown  by  the  commands  which 
Yahweh  gives  him  when  a  fugitive  on  Mount  Horeb.  He 
tells  him  to  anoint  Hazael,  Jehu,  and  Elisha.  Elijah  him- 
self, however,  simply  summons  Elisha  to  be  his  successor; 
while  it  is  Elisha  who  anoints  Hazael ;  and  a  prophet,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  who  anoints  Jehu.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  our  story  is  but  a  fragment  of  an  old  legend  that 
represented  Elijah  as  himself  anointing  Hazael  and  Jehu.  In 
that  case  the  editor  of  the  book  of  Kings,  when  he  introduced 
it  into  his  work,  may  have  omitted  the  passages  which  most 
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directly  contradicteil  the  accounts  he  intended  to  adopt  of  the 
beginning  of  HazaeFs  and  Jehu's  reigns. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  story  pictures  the  great  contest  be- 
tween Yahw()h  and  Baal,  which  really  lasted  half  a  oentoiy, 
in  the  concentrated  foim  under  which  a  later  generation 
looked  back  upon  it.  Of  the  four  princes  of  the  house  of 
Omri,  under  all  of  whom  the  worship  of  Baal  enjoyed  peculiar 
piivileges,  cone  but  Ahab,  with  his  wife  Jezebel,  survived  in 
the  people's  memor3\  The  spirit  of  his  government  is  sketched 
with  manifest  exaggeration.  The  legend  never  tells  us  that 
he  actually  worshipped  Yahwch  as  the  god  of  Israel,  though 
he  treated  the  worship  of  Baal  with  great  indulgence.  It 
makes  Jezebel,  who  can  hardly  have  gone  further  than  to 
persecute  or  destroy  some  few  of  the  most  troublesome  of 
Yahweh's  prophets,  compass  a  massacre  on  so  great  a  scale 
that  only  a  few  of  \hem  escaped  with  their  bare  lives,  and 
Elijah  might  even  suppose  himself  the  only  one  left  alive. 
The  dancing, '  shrieking,  and  self-mutilatious  of  the  priests 
are  doubtless  founded  upon  fact,  since  elsewhere,  too,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  sun-god  Baal  were  wont  to  lament  the  death  of 
their  god,  or  celebrate  the  festival  of  his  resurrection  in  some 
such  rude  and  boisterous  fashion  as  is  here  described  ;  but  the 
writer  is  not  the  least  aware  of  the  meaning  of  these  religious 
practices,  and  his  picture  of  them,  thei^fore,  is  a  simple  cari- 
cature. Again,  he  delights  in  making  Elijah  mock  and  even 
massacre  the  prophets  of  Baal,  wholly  forgetting  that  the  ob- 
vious good  faith  which  he  himself  attributes  to  them  removes 
them  from  the  rank  of  impostors,  and  should  have  saved  them 
from  so  miserable  a  fate. 

In  the  popular  traditions  of  the  Israelites  the  details  of  the 
conflict  between  the  two  religious  parties  were  forgotten  ;  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  worship  of  Baal  was  introduced 
into  Israel,  the  motives  which  directed  the  conduct  of  Omri 
and  his  successora,  the  reasons  why  the  worship  of  Baal 
struck  such  deep  root,  the  gradually  increasing  courage  and 
influence  of  the  prophets  of  Yahweh,  before  which  even  Jeho- 
ram  had  to  yield  to  some  extent,  —  all  this  was  foi-gotten  by 
posterity.  A  long  period  was  compressed  into  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  single  contest,  in  which  the  whole  question  was 
decided.  The  slaughter  of  the  pi-ophets  of  Baal,  which  was 
really  accomplished  by  Jehu,  was  placed  under  Ahab  and 
attributed  to  Elijah  ;  the  prophets  who  had  fought  by  the  Tish- 
bite's  side  (such  as  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah)  were  forgot- 
ten, while  the  glory  of  all  their  achievements  fell  to  Elijah.    In 
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the  peidon  of  this  rugged  and  passionate  man  of  God,  with 
his  strange  deportment,  as  he  appeared  where  least  expected 
or  vanished  suddenly,  )^Uh  his  usual  intrepid  faith  in  Yah- 
weh's  help  oocasionallj  dashed  by  fits  of  bitterness  and 
despondency,  posterity  sketched  the  prophets  of  the  olden 
time. 

And  the  sketch  is  a  true  one.  Remember  the  prophet  who 
rebuked  Ahab  for  the  leniency  with  which  he  had  treated 
Benhadad ;  remember  Elijah's  rebuke  of  the  same  monarch 
forjiyjrdfiilng.Nahpth ;  remember  Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah ; 
or  the  rough  mode  in  which  Elijah  summoned  Elisha  as  a 
prophet ;  or  the  anointing  of  Jehu,  and  his  zeal  for  Yahweh. 
We  shall  presently  meet  with  yet  further  illustrations  of  the 
same  type  of  character. 

Elijah's  vision  on  Mount  Horeb  is  often  misinterpreted. 
It  has  even  been  called  the  gospel  of  the  Old  Testament, 
because  the  story  of  the  cool  and  gentle  breeze  in  which 
Yahweh  was,  when  he  could  not  be  found  in  storm  or  fire  or 
earthquake,  seemed  to  conve}-  a  rebuke  of  Elijah's  cniel  con- 
duct in  slaughtering  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  brook  Kishon. 
But  this  was  evidently  not  the  writer's  meaning,  as  we  may 
see  fi'om  the  injunctions  that  immediatel}' follow :  "Anoint 
Jehu,  Hazacl,  and  Elisha,  that  their  swords  and  lips  may 
slay  all  the  idolaters."  The  idea  of  reformation  by  the 
strength  of  conviction  and  affection  was  essentially  foreign 
to  antiquity,  which  was  not  yet  ripe  for  it.  Jehu's  cruelty 
was  doubtless  applauded  not  only  b}'  Jonadab,  but  by  all  the 
other  zealots  of  Yahweh.  The  vision  is  simply  intended  to 
give  the  prophet  courage  to  take  up  his  work  once  more, 
since  the  evil  times  will  give  place  at  last  to  the  supremac}'' 
of  Yahweh. 

After  generations,  rejoicing  in  the  victory  of  Yahweh  over 
Baal,  which  had  preserved  the  most  precious  of  Israel's  treas- 
ures, ascribed  the  triumph  to  the  might  of  Israel's  god  and  the 
courage  of  his  prophets ;  and  with  good  reason  in  either  case. 

But  in  making  Elijah  the  embodiment  of  the  prophetic 
order,  th(^  writer  went  astra}-  in  one  respect.  For  the  stor^' 
of  the  four  hundred  prophets  who  urged  Ahab  and  Jehosha- 
phat  to  go  up  against  Ramoth  is  in  itself  enough  to  show 
that  all  the  ''  ins[)ired"  of  Yahweh  had  not  zeal  or  courage 
to  dare  the  king  himself  as  Elijah  did.  Noble  men,  who  are 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  a  great  purpose,  are  always  rare, 
and  were  rare  even  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  But  a 
handful  of  genuine  enthusiasts  can  do  much  towards  enno- 
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bling  a  whole  class,  a  whole  sodetj,  a  whole  period  of  history. 
Most  of  the  prophets  were  commonplaee  men,  but  from  theii 
midst  arose  the  greatest  heroes  of  their  time,  the  champions 
of  the  ^ruth,  who  have  conferred  upon  the  name  of  prophet  a 
lasting  and  well-earned  glory. 

But  although  posterity  held  these  stout-hearted  champions 
in  grateful  reverence,  yet  the  chief  glory  of  the  victory  was 
always  given  to  Yahweh  himself.  He  had  triumphed  by  his 
own  superior  strength.  This  thought  is  presented  in  the 
strangest  guise.  Yahweh  chastises  the  land  by  a  famine ;  he 
shows  that  he  is  the  true  god  by  sending  down  lightning  to 
consume  his  sacrifice,  and  sustains  his  servants  by  his  miracu- 
lous power.  Such  things  do  not  happen  in  reaUty.  But  there 
is  a  truth  embodied  in  these  miraculous  stories,  as  there  is  in 
that  of  the  conflict  between  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  £g3i>- 
tian  sorcerers,  for  instance ;  and  that  truth  is  that  Israel's 
god  was  mightier  than  any  other.  This  appeared  by  the  issue 
of  the  conflict.  Baal  was  driven  out  by  Yahweh.  This  result 
proved  that  the  worship  of  Yahweh  had  more  life  and  elas- 
ticity than  the  other.  In  spite  of  the  indulgence  shown  to 
the  Baal-worship  by  the  princes,  the  people  could  not  be  per- 
manentl}'  induced  to  adopt  it.  At  first  the}'  may  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beguiled  b}'  the  king's  example,  but  they 
were  soon  roused  by.  the  mighty  voice  of  the  prophets  and 
made  their  own  will  felt.  Omri's  house  yielded  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  too  grudgingly  as  the  zealots  thought,  and  too  late 
u>  wash  out  its  sin  ;  and  so  it  fell. 

The  trail  of  blood  which  marks  the  progress  of  Yahweh's 
triumph,  and  the  carnal  weapons  with  which  his  champions 
fought  his  battle,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  at  bottom 
his  victory  was  a  moral  triumph.  How  did  Yahweh  expel 
Baal  ?  By  the  influence  of  the  prophets.  And  yet  these  men 
had  as  little  control  over  the  fire  of  heaven  as  their  opponents 
had,  nor  did  an}'  supernatural  power  watch  over  their  lives  to 
preserve  them.  The  '*  inspired"  of  Baal  doubtless  sought 
the  cause  of  the  national  disasters  in  the  anger  of  their  god, 
just  as  Yahweh's  messengers  looked  for  it  in  the  wrath  of 
theirs.  In  all  these  respects  the  two  parties  stood  upon  the 
same  footing ;  and  the  worshippers  of  Baal  had  the  king  upon 
their  side.  If  Elijah  and  his  followers  won  the  victory,  then, 
the  result  can  only  be  due  to  their  superiority  to  the  priests  of 
the  Tyrian  god.  The  best,  the  bravest,  the  most  true-hearted 
sons  of  Israel  were  on  Yahweh's  side,  and  against  Baal,  and 
the  people  bowed  before  their  moral  force. 
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Thus  regarded  the  contest  is  most  instructive,  and  the  pic- 
tare  of  Elijah  on  Mount  Horeb  is  full  of  consolation  to  all 
lovers  of  the  truth.  Sometimes  they  cry  that  all  is  lost !  and 
are  ready  to  despair.  But  God  answers :  Never  lose  heart  I 
Storms  in  which  God  is  not,  in  which  the  power  of  darkness 
seems  to  sweep  unbridled  and  unoonquered  o*er  the  earth, 
come  before  the  whispering  of  the  cooling  breeze ;  but  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  blessedness  is  ever  drawing  nigh.  Let 
all  who  love  God  truly,  work  for  its  approach  I 
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2  K1KO8  X.  29-86,  XIII.,  n.-vni.  6. 

"CMDR  eight-and-twenty  3'ears  Jehu  reigned  over  Israel,  and 
r  his  familj'  retained  the  throne  to  the  fourth  generation. 
The  historian  points  this  out  as  a  reward  conferred  upon  Jehu 
by  Yahweh  for  his  zeal  in  extirpating  the  worship  of  Baal. 
Like  all  his  predecessors  he  aUowed  the  golden  bulls  to  remain 
in  the  sanctuaries,  but  this  conduct  was  less  offensive  even  to 
the  most  advanced  of  his  contemporaries  than  it  was  to  the 
Judaean  historian  of  a  later  age,  who  reproached  all  the  kings 
of  Israel  with  not  relinquishing  "  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the 
son  of  Nebat."  In  Jehu's  days  a  time  of  suffering  began  in 
Israel,  for  the  Syrians  under  the  dreaded  Hazael,  grcuiually 
conquered  almost  all  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan.  Under 
Jehu's  son  and  successor,  Jehoahaz,  who  reigned  for  seven- 
teen years,  things  went  no  better.  He  was  so  completely 
dependent  upon  Hazael  that  he  was  only  allowed  to  keep  such 
a  standing  army  as  that  prince  permitted ;  namel}^  a  troop  of 
fifty  horsemen,  ten  war-chariots,  and  ten  thousand  infantry. 
Under  his  reign  the  king  of  Syria  succeeded  in  taking  the 
city  of  Gath,  which  had  former!}^  belonged  to  the  Philistines, 
and  even  threatened  Jerusalem.^  His  troops  must,  therefore, 
have  been  able  to  pass  freely  through  the  land  of  Israel.  But 
the  country  recovered  at  last  from  its  humiliation.  Joash, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz,  defcatc^d  the  Syrians  three 
times,  and  his  son  Jeroboam  not  only  completed  the  deliv- 

1  2  Kings  xii.  17,  18. 
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erance  of  Israel  but  even  raised  it  to  power,  as  we  shall  see  in 
a  subsequent  chapter. 

Elisha's  chief  activity  falls  under  the  reigns  of  the  first 
three  princes  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  This  is  not  the  impres- 
sion we  gain  from  a  continuous  reading  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  for  there  most  of  the  stories  of  EUsha 
precede  the  account  of  Jehu's  exaltation  to  the  throne.  Bui 
we  have  a  perfect  right  to  reverse  this  order,  for  the  stories 
of  Elisha,  as  well  as  those  of  Elijah  and  others,  are  drawn 
from  a  different  source  from  that  which  supplied  the  accounts 
of  the  Kings.  They  were  evidently  written  to  glorify  the 
ancient  men  of  God,  to  instruct,  admonish,  and  console  the 
disciples  of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  in  their  collected  form 
the}'  made  up  what  our  ancestors  might  have  called  a ''  mirror 
for  prophets."  Now  in  these  stories  the  princes  are  seldom 
mentioned  by  name.  " The  king  of  Israel"  or  '*  the  king  of 
Syria "  is  introduced  without  any  indication  which  particular 
king  is  meant.  Thus,  in  the  long  account  of  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah,  Ahab  is  only  once  mentioned  by  name,  and  is 
eveiy-where  else  described  simply  as  **  the  king  of  Isi-ael." 
Now  since  the  names  of  the  kings  are  seldom  mentioned  in 
the  stories  about  Elisha,  we  are  left  to  make  out  fix>m  the 
contents  themselves  at  what  period  we  ought  to  place  tliem. 
We  know,  however,  that  Elisha  lived  down  to  the  reign  of 
Joash,  and  we  almost  always  find  him  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  the  Israelite  princes.  This  would  have  been  impossible 
under  Jehoram,  whom  he  detested  ^  and  whose  overthrow  he 
compassed ;  but  it  is  quite  natural  under  Jehu  and  his  sous. 
Moreover,  the  stories  about  him  assume  that  Israel  was  in  tlic 
power  of  Syria,  which  was  not  the  case  before  Jehu  ascended 
the  throne. 

Let  us  now  draw  together  the  stories  of  Elisha. 

Summoned  by  Elijah  to  be  his  follower,^  he  doubtless 
accompanied  this  man  of  God  in  his  wanderings  for  some 
considerable  time,  serving  him  as  his  attendant,*  executing 
his  commands,  and  receiving  his  instruction,  till  he  came  to 
be  known  as  the  great  Tishbite's  foremost  disciple.  How 
long  this  lasted  we  cannot  tell.  Were  it  not  that  Elijah 
plays  a  pait  in  the  legend  of  Ahaziah's  death,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  assuming  that  he  died  before  Ahab ; 
for  we  should  gather  as  much  from  the  scene  in  which  the 
four  hundred  prophets  promise  victory  to  this  prince  and 
Micaiah  alone  utters  a  note  of  warning,  while  Elijah  is 
1  See  2  Kings  iii.  14.  a  See  p.  145.  *  2  Klngv  iii.  U. 
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never  mentioiied  at  all.  Not  that  he  would  necessarily 
have  been  present,  but  we  should  have  expected  Ahab  to 
mention  him  when  Jehoshaphat  asked  him  whether  there 
were  no  other  prophets  of  Yahweh.  And  again,  the  fact  of 
the  whole  mass  of  Yahweh's  interpreters  taking  the  wrong 
line  is  best  explained  on  the  supposition  that  Elijah  was 
already  dead,  and  no  one  else  had  as  yet  inherited  his  influ- 
ence ;  and  since  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  historical  foundation  for  the  stoiy  of  Elijah's  foretelling 
Ahaziah's  death,  we  must  leave  this  point  unsettled;  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  Elijah  did  not  live  far  into  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  for  when  this  prince  and  his  allies  were 
waging  war  with  Moab,  and  inquired  after  a  prophet,  Elisha 
was  described  to  them  as  the  former  seiTant  of  Elijah. 
Doubtless,  the  help  which  Elisha  gave  on  this  occasion  estab- 
lished his  fame,  so  that  he  was  henceforth  recognized  by  the 
membei*s  of  the  prophetic  schools  as  their  *'  father,"  and  gradu- 
ally gained  the  powerful  influence  of  which  he  availed  himself 
to  overthrow  the  house  of  Omri,  and  raise  Jehu  to  the  throne. 

The  legend,  however,  does  not  trouble  itself  about  the 
successive  steps  by  which  influence  is  won  and  the  position 
of  a  leader  attained,  and  simply  regards  it  as  divinely  ordained 
that  Elisha  should  take  up  Elijah's  task.  We  are  therefore 
told,  in  the  foUowing  story,  how  this  took  place,  at  a  definite 
moment :  — 

When  Yahweh  was  about  to  catch  up  Elijah  into  heaven 
in  a  storm,  the  man  of  God  left  Gilgal,  accompanied  by 
Elisha.  ''  Stay  here,"  he  said  to  his  disciple,  '*  for  Yahweh 
has  sent  me  to  Bethel."  But  Elisha  knew  well  that  his 
master  would  be  taken  from  him,  and  refused  to  comply 
with  his  request.  *'  By  Yahweh  and  by  j^our  own  life,"  he 
answered,  ^'  I  will  not  leave  you."  So  they  went  on  to  Bethel 
together.  There  the  sons  of  the  prophets  said  to  Elisha, 
^^  Do  you  know  that  Yahweh  will  take  away  your  master  from 
you  this  day  ?  "  "  Alas  I  "  he  answered  gloomily,  "  I  know  it 
but  too  well.  Speak  of  it  no  more."  Agfiin  Elijah  tried  to 
throw  him  off.  '^  Stay  here,"  he  said,  '^  for  Yahweh  has  sent 
me  to  Jericho ; "  but  his  faithfhl  servant  clung  to  him,  and 
they  went  together  to  the  City  of  Palms.  And  here  the  same 
words  passed  between  Elisha  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
as  at  Bethel;  for  here,  too,  it  had  been  revealed  to  them 
that  Elgah  would  be  taken  away.  So  Elisha  could  not 
suffer  him  to  cross  the  Jordan  alone,  even  though  he  said 
that  Yahweh  had    commanded  it.      He  would    stay   with 
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him  still.  When  thej  reached  the  bank  of  the  river,  Elijab 
rolled  up  his  mantle,  and,  in  the  presence  of  fifty  prophets, 
smote  the  waters  with  it,  upon  which  the  river  instantly 
stood  still,  while  the  lower  watere  rolled  away  and  allowed 
the  two  companions  to  cross  over  dry-shod.  Hardlj'  had 
they  reached  the  other  side  when  Elisha  was  rewarded  for 
Ids  fidelit}'.  "What  is  your  wish?"  asked  the  Tishbitc. 
"  What  would  3'ou  have  from  me  beft)re  I  go?"  "A  double 
share  of  your  spirit,"  said  Elisha  instantl}*.  "  That  is  no 
small  thing,"  was  Elijah's  reply:  "but  if  3'ou  are  present 
when  I  go,  it  shall  be  granted  you ;  not  otherwise."  As  they 
went  on  conversing  thus,  behold !  a  chariot  of  fire,  3'oked  to 
fiery  horses,  shot  between  them.  Elijah  was  caught  up  in 
a  stonn  to  heaven,  and  when  Elisha  saw  it  he  cried  out,  "  O 
my  father !  my  father !  the  war-chariots  and  horsemen  of 
Israel ! "  The  Tishbite  was  gone ;  and  his  disconsolate  dis- 
ciple was  left,  rending  his  cloak  for  giief !  Then  he  took  up 
the  mantle  that  Elijah  had  let  fall,  and  retraced  his  steps  to 
the  bank  of  Jordan.  There,  on  the  further  side,  stood  the 
fifty  sons  of  the  prophets,  who  had  seen  him  cross  the  stream 
with  his  master.  They  saw  him  come  back  alone,  but  there 
was  no  room  to  question  whether  or  not  he  had  inherited 
Elijah's  spirit,  for  hardly  had  he  struck  the  water  with  the 
mantle  he  had  caught  up  ft*om  the  spot  on  which  it  fell  from 
Elijah's  shoulders,  than  in  answer  to  his  cr}',  "Where  is 
Yahweh,  the  god  of  Elijah?"  the  river  stayed  its  course  and 
let  him  pass  dry-shod.  The  prophets  bowed  in  reverence 
before  him,  and  recognized  him  as  their  chief. 

But  yet  they  could  not  quite  beUeve  that  Elijah  was  really 
gone  for  ever.  "  Let  us,"  they  said  to  Elisha,  "  send  htty 
stalwart  men  to  seek  him.  Who  can  tell  if  the  spirit  of 
Yahweh  has  set  him  down  upon  some  mountain,  or  in  some 
valley?"  In  vain  did  Elisha  dissuade  them.  He  knew  that 
the  master  was  gone  for  ever ;  but  the  others  persisted,  till 
at  last  he  gave  an  unwilling  consent.  80  the  men  went  to 
seek  Elijah,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  him.  "  Did  I  not 
foretell  the  result?"  said  his  successor  to  the  incredulous 
prophets. 

Yes,  he  had  foretold  it ;  for  he,  as  Elijah's  true  successor, 
who  had  received  a  double  portion  of  his  spirit  like  a  first- 
born son,  well  knew  it  to  be  true.  Henceforth  blessed  be  they 
who  honor  Elisha,  and  woe  to  them  who  despise  him !  The 
men  of  Jericho,  for  instance,  came  to  him  with  the  compliint, 
"  See,  lord !  the  site  of  our  city  is  fair,  but  the  water  is  bad. 
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and  gives  us  many  diseases.^  ^  Elisha  told  them  to  bring  him 
a  new  dish,  with  a  little  salt  in  it ;  whereupon  he  went  to  the 
city  well  and  commanded  the  water,  in  Yahweh's  name,  to 
become  wholesome.  It  was  at  once  deprived  of  every  hurt- 
ful property,  and  remained  good  ever  afterwards. 

But  the  little  children  found  that  Yahweh's  representative 
was  not  to  be  mocked  with  impunity,  for,  as  he  was  on  his 
way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel,  they  shouted,  ^^  Bald-head ! " 
after  him,  upon  which  he  tamed  round  and  cursed  them  in 
Yahweh's  name,  and  straightway  two  she-bears  came  out  of 
the  forest  and  tore  fort3'-two  of  them  to  pieces. 

Since  Elisha  had  to  deal  with  a  fHcndlj^  dynasty,  and  a 
people  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  their  enemies,  it  was         ^ 
but  natural  that  he  should  be  far  less  severe  than  Elijah,  who  \ 

had  opposed  the  idolatrous  Ahab,  and  that  he  should  set  him-  ^ 

self  to  consoling  and  encouraging  rather  than  chastising  his 
people.  Accordingly,  the  deeds  ascribed  to  him,  if  we  except 
that  hideous  curse  of  the  little  cliildi*en,  arc  generally  deeds  of 
love,  and  we  seldom  hear  hard  words  from  him.  But  all  the 
stories  preserved  about  him  deal  in  the  marvellous,  and  more- 
over are  so  loosely  strung  together  that  it  is  impossible  to 
weave  a  connected  history  either  of  the  prophet  or  his  people 
from  them.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  this  story  of  the  children 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  beai's,  we  find  the  words,  *'Then  he 
went  to  Mount  Carmel,  and  then  he  returned  to  Samaria," 
though  we  have  never  heard  of  his  having  been  in  Samaria 
before.  Another  story  is  closed  by  the  statement  that  the 
Syrians  came  no  more  into  the  land  ;  whereas  the  very  next 
passage  begins,  '^Then  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  collected 
his  army  and  came  and  l>esieged  Samaria.*'  ^ 

Let  us  now  listen  to  some  of  the  stories  of  Elisha's  miracles. 

Once  on  a  time  a  ceitain  woman,  the  widow  of  a  prophet, 
appealed  to  Elisha  in  distress:  ^^  Ah,  my  lord!"  said  she, 
'^  my  husband,  who  feared  Yahweh  greatly,  as  you  know,  is 
now  dead ;  and  a  creditor  is  going  to  sell  my  two  sons  be- 
cause I  cannot  pay  him  what  I  owe."  "  I  will  help  you,"  said 
the  prophet.  ''What  have  you  left?"  *'Alas!"  she  an- 
swered sadly,  ''  nothing  but  a  cruse  of  oil ! "  *'  Then  ask  all 
your  neighbors  to  lend  you  empty  vessels,  as  many  as  they 
can  spare,"  answered  Elisha.  ''  After  that  go  home  with  3'our 
ions,  shut  the  door  close,  and  pour  all  the  vessels  Aill  of  oil." 
Strange  as  the  injunction  sounded,  the  widow  obeyed  the 
1  Aft«r  AH  amended  Tenion.  ^  9  Kings  vi.  S8,  34. 
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man  of  Grod  in  perfect  faith.  Her  sons  kept  bringing  bei 
buckets  and  all  kinds  of  vessels,  while  she  poured  them  fbU 
of  oil,  for  the  contents  of  her  cruse  were  never  exhausted. 
At  last,  when  she  said  to  her  sons,  '^  Bring  me  another  cask ! " 
they  said  they  had  no  more,  and  then  the  oil  ceased  flowing. 
Upon  this  she  went  to  the  man  of  God  rejoicing ;  but  he  was 
not  at  all  surprised  at  what  she  told  him,  and  simply  said : 
"  Now  go  and  sell  the  oil,  pay  off  your  debt,  and  live  witii 
your  two  sons,  upon  the  surplus." 
/  Elisha  ofben  travelled  about,  as  Elijah  had  done,  to  look 

^    '    after  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  visit  the  schools  of  the 
^,' '  prophets.     On  these  joumejs  he  sometimes  passed  through 

Shunem,  not  far  fVom  Mount  Gilboa.  In  this  place  there 
lived  a  certain  woman  of  some  distinction,  whose  hospitality 
Elisha  usually  shared.  Wishing  to  be  of  still  more  service  to 
the  holy  man  of  God,  she  proposed  to  her  husband  that  they 
should  fit  up '  a  room  especially  for  him,  that  whenever  he 
came  that  way  he  might  sta}'  with  them.  A  bed,  a  table,  a 
chair,  and  a  lamp  soon  made  an  upper  cliamber  very  habit- 
able ;  and  Elisha,  who  was  much  pleased  by  the  hospitality 
he  received,  desired  to  give  some  token  of  his  gratitude. 
Accordingly  he  sent  his  servant  Gehazi  to  question  his  host- 
ess, and  ask  wtether  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  her  hy 
saying  a  good  word  to  the  king  for  instance,  or  asking  the 
general  of  the  army  not  to  pi*e8s  her  too  hard  for  war  levies. 
They  must  do  something  for  her,  he  said ;  she  had  been  so 
kind  to  them!  But  the  woman  answered:  *'What  can  you 
do  for  me  ?  I  live  in  the  midst  of  m}*  own  people  and  am 
quite  content."  So  Gehazi  had  no  success  to  report  to  his 
master,  but  nevertheless  he  had  a  suggestion  of  his  own. 
*'  She  has  no  son,"  he  said,  "  and  her  husband  is  an  old  man 
now."  Then  Elisha  told  him  to  call  the  woman ;  and  she 
came  and  stood  reverentl}*  in  the  doorway  before  the  man  of 
God.  How  her  heart  must  have  leapt  when  Elisha  said 
straight  out :  '*  In  a  3'ear  you  will  have  a  son  at  3'our  breast ! " 
She  could  not  believe  that  she  was  really  to  have  such  a  bless- 
ing, and  cried  out :  *K)  man  of  God  !  you  are  surely  mocking 
me  ! "    But  a  3'ear  thence  she  really  had  a  son. 

Thus  the  child's  very  birth  ha<i  shown  that  Elisha*s  word 
was  a  word  of  God ;  but  a  greater  proof  of  his  power  was 
shortly  to  be  given.  The  boy  throve  well  at  first ;  but  after- 
wards, one  da}'  when  he  had  gone  out  to  Join  his  father,  who 
was  with  the  reapers,  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  head, 
^  After  an  amended  venion. 
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i7as  carried  home  to  his  mother,  and  died  that  same  day  upon 
her  lap.  The  mother  straightway  laid  the  little  body  upon 
the  prophet's  bed,  shut  the  door  of  his  room,  and  begged  her 
husband  to  let  her  have  an  attendant  and  an  ass  to  ride  on, 
for  she  must  visit  the  man  of  God.  He  asked  her  what  it  was 
that  took  her  to  the  prophet,  when  it  was  neither  new  moon 
nor  Sabbath ;  but  she  only  pressed  the  more  for  his  permission, 
and  was  soon  seated  on  her  ass.  ^^  Drive  on  the  ass,"  she  cried 
to  her  attendant,  '*  drive  on  hard  till  I  tell  you  to  slacken." 
So  she  went  with  all  speed  till  she  came  to  Carmel,  where  the 
prophet  was.  No  sooner  did  he  see  her  coming  than  he  sent 
Gehazi  to  ask  after  her  welfare,  and  her  husband's  and  her 
son's.  ''  All  well ! "  she  answered,  and  rode  on.  But  whon 
she  came  to  the  man  of  God,  she  flung  herself  down  before 
him  in  speechless  agony,  and  grasped  his  knees  in  supplica- 
tion. Gehazi  thought  it  highly  unbecoming  to  take  such 
liberties  with  the  holy  man.  We  often  find  that  servants  are 
more  anxious  than  their  masters  about  the  observance  of  out- 
ward forms  of  respect,  partly  because  they  feel  that  the  honor 
shown  to  their  masters  gives  a  dignity  to  their  own  position, 
and  partly  out  of  genuine  respect  fbr  them.  Elisha  himself 
well  knew  how  to  make  allowance  for  the  woman's  grief,  and 
set  Gehazi  aside  with  the  words,  "  Let  her  alone  !  Her  heait 
is  full  of  miser}',  though  I  know  not  why,  for  Yahweh  has  bidden 
it  from  me."  At  last  the  woman's  giief  found  words  ;  "  Mi- 
lord," she  sobbed,  ''did  I  ever  ask  you  for  a  son?  Nay,  I 
l>esought  you  not  to  mock  me  ! "  Then  Elisha  saw  it  all,  and, 
turning  to  Gehazi,  cried  hastily,  "  Gird  up  your  loins,  take  m}' 
staff,  go  to  this  woman's  house,  greet  no  one  on  the  way,  nor 
even  stay  to  return  anotlier's  greeting,  but  haste  to  lay  my 
staff  upon  the  child's  face!"  Still  the  mother  cried,  "All 
this  suffices  not.  By  Yahweh's  Ufe  and  by  3'our  life,  I  will 
not  leave  you."  Thus  pressed,  Elisha  consented  to  go  with 
herliimself.  It  was  well  that  she  had  persevered,  for  Gehazi 
met  them  on  their  way  with  the  doleful  tidings  that  he  had 
laid  his  master's  staff  upon  the  child's  face  in  vain.  He  had 
not  awakened.  So  as  soon  as  Elisha  reached  the  house,  he 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  where  the  little  bod}'  lay  upon 
the  bed,  and  praj'cd  to  Yahweh.  Then  he  stretched  himself 
upon  the  child,  laying  his  mouth  to  its  mouth,  his  eyes  to  it& 
e^-es,  and  his  hands  to  its  hands  till  it  began  to  grow  wane. 
Then  he  paced  up  and  down  in  the  house  for  a  time,  and  then 
returned  and  \&y  upon  the  child  again.  At  last  it  sneezed, 
again  and  again,  seven  times,  and  then  opened  its  eyes. 
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Upon  this  Elidiia  told  Gehazi  to  call  the  Shunammite  woman, 
and,  when  she  came,  he  guxe  her  back  her  son  alive.  Dumb 
with  amazement  «ind  gi-atitude,  she  bowed  herself  to  the 
ground,  nnd  carried  away  her  child,  now  given  her  a  second 
time. 

This  same  Shunammite  had  afterwaixls  still  fhrther  cause 
for  gratitude  to  Ehsha.^  After  calling  her  son  back  to  life,  he 
prophesied  that  Yahweh  would  send  a  famine  of  seven  years 
upon  Israel,  and  advised  her  to  spend  the  time  in  some  foreign 
country.  Accordingl}'  she  went  to  sojourn  amongst  the  Phil- 
istines ;  but  at  the  cud  of  the  seven  years  she  returned  to  hei 
own  countr}',  and,  since  her  property  had  meanwhile  been 
seized  b}'  some  one  else,  she  went  to  iinploi^  the  king's  assist- 
ance in  regaining  it.  Now  it  happened  that  when  she  came 
into  the  royal  presence  the  king  was  talking  to  Gehazi,  whom 
he  had  asked  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  Elisha's  miracles. 
At  the  veiy  moment  when  Gehazi  was  telling  him  how  his 
master  had  once  brought  a  dead  child  back  to  life,  he  saw  the 
woman  drawing  near,  and  of  course  exclaimed,  "  Sec !  there 
is  the  verj'  woman  of  whom  I  was  speaking,  and  there  is 
her  son  with  her ! "  The  king  was  naturally  predisposed  to 
take  the  woman's  pai-t,  and  no  sooner  had  he  heard  her  peti- 
tion than  he  commissioned  one  of  his  officers  to  restore  her  to 
the  possession  of  her  house  and  land,  and  even  to  sec  that  all 
the  produce  of  her  estate  during  the  seven  jears  of  her  ab- 
sence was  handed  over  to  her. 

It  was  probably  in  this  same  time  of  famine,  according  to 
the  stor}'  in  the  book  of  Kings,  that  Elisha  gave  proof  of  his 
power  of  robbing  poisonous  plants  of  their  deadly  properties, 
as  well  as  restoring  the  dead  to  life.  A  number  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  at  Gilgal  had  boiled  a  gi'eat  pot  full  of  greens, 
with  a  quantit}'  of  wild  cucumbers  amongst  them ;  but  when 
the  hungry  men  sat  down  to  eat  the  pottage  they  recognized 
the  poisonous  plant  by  its  bitter  taste,  and  cried  in  conster- 
nation to  Elisha,  "Man  of  God !  there  is  poison  in  the 
pot ! "  But  Elisha  put  a  Uttle  meal  to  it,  ailer  which  they 
la:led  it  out  and  found  it  perfectly  wholesome. 

On  another  occasion  EHsha  miraculously  fed  a  number  of 
his  companions.  A  man  of  Baal-shalisha,  not  far  fh>m  Gilgal, 
had  given  him  twenty  barley  cakes  as  the  first  fruits  of  his 
harvest,  together  with  a  bag  of  bruised  wheat.  He  told  his 
servant  to  set  this  provision  before  a  hundred  men,  who  were 
probably  members  of  the  prophetic  community.  "  What  u 
1  S  Kings  yiii.  1-6. 
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the  use  of  setting  such  a  slender  meal  before  so  many  guests?" 
asked  the  servant ;  but  Elisha  answered  calmly,  ^^  Do  as  I  tell 
you,  for  such  is  Yahweh's  will.  There  will  be  some  left  over." 
And  so  there  was,  though  all  had  eaten  their  fill.  It  was  just 
as  Yahweh  had  said. 

One  of  these  sons  of  the  prophets  was  helped  out  of  a  great 
difficulty  by  Elisha  when  they  were  all  busy  removing  their 
home  to  the  vallej^  of  the  Jordan.  Their  present  abode,  they 
said,  was  too  small  for  them,  but  there  was  room  enough  in 
the  valley.  There  were  so  many  of  them  that  the  labor  of 
making  a  new  home  would  be  but  light.  If  each  of  them 
cut  one  good  plank  the  chief  part  of  tlie  work  would  be  done. 
So  Elisha  consented  to  the  plan,  and  even  accompanied  the 
prophets  to  the  Jordan.  Now  as  one  of  them  was  felling  a 
tree  the  head  of  his  axe  flew  off  and  fell  into  the  water ;  and 
what  made  the  matter  worse  was  that  the  axe  was  not  his 
own.  He  had  borrowed  it.  No  sooner  was  the  place  where 
the  iron  had  sunk  pointed  out  to  Elisha  than  he  threw  a  piece 
of  wood  u];>on  it,  and  the  iron  immediately  floated  up  to  the 
surface. 

This  last  story  stands  between  two  others  intended  to  show 
that  foreigners  as  well  as  Israelites  experienced  Elisha's 
miraculous  powers.  The  flrst  of  the  two  relates  the  cure  of 
Naaman. 

Naaman  was  the  general  of  the  Syrian  king,  and  enjoyed 
the  utmost  power  and  distinction,  for  Yahweh  had  given  vic- 
tory to  the  Syrians  by  his  hand.  But  his  greatness  brought 
small  comfort  to  him,  for  he  was  a  leper.  At  last  he  heard 
from  a  little  Israelite  slave-girl  of  his  wife  how  there  was  a 
mighty  prophet  in  Samaria  who  could  heal  him  ;  so  he  went, 
with  a  great  retinue  and  rich  presents,  to  the  capital  of  Israel 
to  seek  for  help.  When  he  reached  Samaria,  he  went  straight 
to  the  palace,  for  his  monarch  had  given  him  a  letter  to  pre- 
sent to  the  king  of  Israel,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows : 
"  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  my  servant  Naaman,  whom  I 
command  you  to  heal  of  his  leprosy."  We  can  imagine  the 
dismay  with  which  the  king  of  Israel  read  the  letter.  He 
tore  his  clothes  in  despair  and  cried  aloud :  ^^  Am  I  a  god,  to 
kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  he  tells  me  to  cure  a  man  of  lep 
rosy  ?  Mark  well  my  words ;  it  is  but  a  pretext  for  attacking 
me ! "  But  as  soon  as  Elisha,  the  man  of  God,  heard  what  had 
happened  he  sent  this  mess^e  to  the  king :  ^^  Why  should  you 
tear  your  clothes?    Only  let  the  sick  man  come  to  me,  and  he 
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shall  kno^  that  there  is  a  prophet  in  Israel  indeed."  Accord* 
inglj  Naaman  was  soon  standing  at  Elisha's  door,  with  all 
his  train,  upon  which  Gehazi  came  out  and  brought  the  Syrian 
this  message  from  his  master :  ^^  Go  and  bathe  seven  times 
in  the  Jordan,  and  then  you  will  be  clean."  These  words  put 
Naaman  into  a  towering  passion.  ^'What  is  this  man  of 
God  about?"  he  cried.  "I  thought  he  would  at  least  have 
come  out  himself,  and  called  solemnly  upon  the  name  of  Yah- 
weh,  and  then  struck  his  hand  upon  the  lepiXMis  spots  and 
healed  them!  Is  this  the  way  he  treats  me?  And  as  for 
bathing  in  the  Jordan,  what  good  will  come  of  that?  Are  not 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  the  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all 
the  streams  of  Israel  together?"  So  saying,  the  offended 
noble  turned  away;  but  his  servants  said:  ^^My  father,  if 
this  prophet  had  bid  you  do  some  desperate  feat,  you  would 
doubtless  have  accomplished  it.  Whj^  then  should  you  refuse 
so  easy  a  behest?  You  can  but  try."  Naaman  yielded  to 
their  sensible  advice,  and  bathed  in  Jordan  seven  times,  upon 
which  he  was  completely  restored.  He  returned  in  transports 
to  his  deliverer,  and  leaving  his  chariots  and  horaes  at  the 
door,  pressed  in  himself  and  cried  :  ''  Now  I  know  that  there 
is  no  god  on  earth  except  in  Israel ! "  He  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  reward  Elisha  with  costl}'  presents,  but  the  prophet 
steadily  refUsed  ;  u|X)n  which  Naaman  made  a  request  which 
was  readily  granted  —  namely,  that  he  might  take  a  few  sacks 
of  earth  with  him  to  make  an  altar  to  Yahweh  when  he  reached 
his  own  home  again.  Yahweh,  the  god  who  dwelt  in  Canaan, 
could  only  be  worshipped  on  his  own  soil;  so  the  S3'rian 
determined  to  make  a  little  Canaan  in  the  heai*t  of  his  own 
country.  But  though  he  vowed  never  to  bring  a  gift  to  any 
other  god,  he  begged  to  be  forgiven  for  accompanying  his 
prince  to  the  temple  of  the  god  Rimmon  and  bowing  down 
there  with  him.     Elisha  simply  answered,  '*  Go  in  peace  ! " 

So  Naaman  turned  homewards  deeply  impressed  with 
Yahweh*s  might,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his  prophets. 
As  to  the  latter  ix>int,  however,  Elisha's  purpose  was  crossed 
by  Gehazi.  This  man  could  not  bear  to  think  of  his  master's 
refusing  to  take  anything  from  the  wealth}'  S^Tian.  So  he 
hurried  after  him,  and,  as  soon  as  Naaman  saw  him,  he  sprang 
from  his  chariot,  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  cried,  '^  Is  aU 
well?"  "Yes,"  said  the  treacherous  servant,  "  all  is  well; 
but  my  master  has  sent  me  after  you  to  say  that  two  sons  of 
the  prophets  from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  have  just  come 
to  ^isit  huDQi  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  a  talent  of 
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silver  (say  £400)  and  two  suits  of  clothes  for  thein.**  "  Nay, 
let  me  beg  you,"  said  the  grateful  Syrian,  ^^  to  take  two  tal- 
ents." Gehazi  refused  at  first ;  but  finally  consented,  upon 
which  Naaman  sent  a  couple  of  servants  witi^  him  to  carry  the 
treasure.  When  they  came  to  the  dty,  Gehazi  relieved  the 
men  of  their  buixlen,  and  hid  it  all  himself  in  Elisha's  house. 
Then  he  went  back  into  his  master's  presence.  "Where  have 
you  come  flrom?  "  asked  £lisha  immediately.  "  Your  servant 
has  been  nowhere ! "  was  his  shameless  answer.  As  if  £lisha 
did  not  know  where  he  had  been  I  "Do  you  think,"  said  the 
prophet,  "  that  I  did  not  see  how  the  man  leapt  fh>m  his 
chariot  and  ran  to  meet  you?  Was  this  a  time  for  grasping 
at  money?  May  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  be  upon  you  and 
upon  your  family  for  ever!"  Hardly  had  £lisha  said  the 
words  when  the  snowy  whiteness  of  leprosy  spread  its  flakes 
over  Gehazi's  body. 

Sometimes,  again,  the  Syrians  were  put  to  shame  and  loss 
by  £lisha's  power. 

In  the  wars  between  S3Tia  and  Israel  Elisha's  help  was  a 
great  source  of  strength  to  tlie  latter ;  for  Yahweh  revealed 
the  secret  [)lans  of  the  enemy  to  him,  and  again  and  again  he 
warned  the  king  of  Israel  of  ambuscades  that  had  been  laid 
against  him.  80  all  the  S^Tian  plans  were  rendered  futile ; 
and  the  king  was  much  dejected,  and  thought  there  must  be 
traitors  amongst  his  private  advisers.  But  they  said,  "  It  is 
not  we  who  betray  our  monarch,  but  EUsha  the  prophet,  who 
tells  his  king  everything  that  is  spoken  here,  though  it  be 
never  so  secret."  The  king  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this 
by  ridding  himself  of  Elisha  altogether ;  so  he  sent  a  great 
army,  with  war-chariots  and  cavalry,  to  Dothan,  where  Elisha 
was.  The  soldiers  surrounded  the  city  by  night ;  and  in  the 
morning,  when  the  prophet's  servant  went  out,  he  saw  the 
ann}',  and  cried  in  terror  to  his  master,  "  Alas !  my  lord, 
what  shall  we  do?"  But  Elisha  answered  quietly,  "Fear 
not,  for  those  on  our  side  are  stronger  than  those  on  theirs." 
Then  he  prayed,  "O  Yahweh,  open  his  eyes  that  he  may 
see ! "  Then  Yahweh  opened  the  servant's  eyes,  and  he  sa^ 
opon  the  mountain  round  about  a  host  of  fiery  chariots  ano 
ridei-s  compassing  Elisha.  Thus  reassured,  he  followed  bis 
master,  who  went  to  meet  the  enemy ;  and  pra3'ed,  "  O  Yah- 
weh, strike  these  troops  with  blindness ! "  His  prayer  was 
heard,  and  thereupon  he  said  to  the  men,  "  You  have  made  a 
mistake  !  Follow  me,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  the  man  you 
seek."    They  gave  themselves  up  to  his  guidance,  and  he  led 
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them  right  into  the  middle  of  Samaria  and  then  prayed  again, 
"  O  Yahweh,  open  their  eyes !  "  upon  which  they  discovered  to 
their  terror  where  they  had  been  brought.  The  king  of  Israel 
was  lost  in  amazement,  and  said  to  the  man  of  God,  ^^  My 
father!  shall  I  slay  them?"  ''Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "no 
more  than  you  would  massacre  your  prisoners  of  war.  Rather 
give  them  meat  and  drink,  and  let  them  return  to  their  mas- 
ter.*' So  the  king  gave  the  Syrians  a  great  feast,  after  whicli 
they  returned  to  their  own  land.  In  consequence  of  this  event 
their  troops  came  into  the  land  of  Israel  no  more. 

Some  time  afterwards  —  we  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  extraordinary  contradiction  between  the  beginning  of 
this  story  and  the  end  of  the  last  —  some  time  afterwards 
Benhadad,  the  son  of  Uazael,'  king  of  Syria,  laid  siege  to 
Samaria  and  brought  it  into  dire  extremities.  He  cut  off 
the  supply  of  provisions  so  completely  that  there  was  a  fearAil 
famine  in  the  city.  An  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty  shekels 
(say  £8)  and  a  small  quantity  of  dove's  dung  for  five  shekels. 
Once,  as  the  king  of  Israel  —  whom  the  sequel  shows  to  have 
been  Jehoahaz  —  was  going  round  the  walls,  a  woman  begged 
him  to  help  her.  "  If  Yahweh  cannot  help  you,"  he  replied 
bitterly,  "how  can  I?  not  with  meal  or  oil  at  any  rate! 
But  speak  out,"  he  added,  good-naturedly,  "  and  tell  me  what 
it  is!"  Then  she  told  her  ghastly  tale,  as  follows:  "This 
woman  here  persuaded  me  to  kill  my  baby  by  promising  to 
kill  hers  afterwards.  So  yesterday  we  ate  my  son,  and  now 
that  it  is  her  child's  turn  she  has  hidden  it."  The  king's 
heart  sickened  as  he  heard  the  words.  He  rent  his  upper 
robe,  and  all  the  people  saw  that  he  had  a  mourning  garment 
under  it,  next  to  his  skin.  His  rage  and  hoiTor  vented  them- 
selves upon  Elisha.  Why  did  he  bring  no  help  ?  "  May  God 
requite  me,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  I  do  not  roll  the  son  of 
Shaphat's  head  before  his  feet ! " 

The  man  of  God,  whose  life  he  threatened,  was  sitting 
in  his  own  house  with  the  elders  of  the  city,  who  had  doubt- 
less come  to  him  for  comfort  and  advice.  A  few  moments 
before,  he  had  sent  a  messenger  to  request  the  king's  atten- 
dance, but  before  he  had  returned  the  prophet  said  to  those 
about  him,  "  See  now  !  this  murderei-'s  son  is  sending  a  man 
to  strike  off  my  head.  Shut  the  door  upon  him  and  keep 
him  out,  for  his  master  is  following  close  upon  his  heels." 
When  we  think  of  the  massacres  of  which  Jehu  had  been 
guilty,  we  cannot  wonder  that  even  a  zealot  of  Yahweh  ahoald 

1  See  2  Kings,  xiii.  3.  24. 
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call  him  a  ^^ murderer."^  \'^hile  Elisha  was  yet  speaking 
the  messenger  arrived,  elosely  followed  by  the  king  himself. 
The  latter  burst  into  a  volley  of  reproaches  and  lamentations 
as  he  related  the  occurrence  upon  the  walls,  and  finally  ex- 
claimed, '^See  now,  it  is  Yahweh  himself  who  sends  this 
misery  upon  us.  Why  should  I  trust  him  any  more?  "  But 
Elisha  answered  solemnly,  ^^  Hearken  to  Yahweh's  word  I 
Thus  says  your  god :  To-morrow  shall  a  quart  of  flour  or  two 
quarts  of  barley  be  sold  for  a  shekel  in  the  gate  of  Samaria !  *' 
This  oracle  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of  many  a  heart,  but 
there  were  some  who  could  not  believe  it,  and  the  noble  on 
whose  arm  the  king  was  leaning  cried  in  mockery,  '*  Why  1 
if  Yahweh  made  windows  in  heaven  such  a  thing  could  never 
come  to  pass ! "  Upon  which  the  prophet  turned  to  him  with 
the  words  of  doom :  ^^  You  shall  see  it  with  your  own  eyes, 
but  you  shall  not  eat  of  it !  " 

Now,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria  there  were  four 
lepers,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  was 
customary  with  the  miserable  sufferers  from  this  infectious 
disease.  Tortured  by  hunger,  they  were  taking  counsel  this 
very  evening  as  to  the  course  they  had  best  pursue.  Should 
they  force  their  way  into  the  city?  All  was  a  prey  to 
famine  there.  Should  they  stay  where  they  were?  To  do 
so  was  certain  death.  They  had  nothing  to  lose  by  making 
a  bold  stroke ;  so  they  agreed  to  go  to  the  Syrian  camp,  and 
try  whether  they  could  lay  hold  of  an}i;hing  to  eat.  As  soon 
as  it  was  night,  they  carried  out  their  plan ;  but  who  shall 
describe  their  amazement  when  they  found  the  outposts 
deserted !  Yahweh  had  made  the  Syrians  hear  a  noise  as  of 
the  war-chariots  and  horsemen  of  a  mighty  host,  and  they 
had  cried  one  to  another,  ^^Hark!  there  are  the  Hittites 
coming!  The  king  of  Israel  has  bought  their  help.  And 
there  are  the  Eg^'ptians  coming  upon  us  !  "  So  they  all  fled 
for  theu'  lives  in  panic-stricken  haste,  leaving  everything 
behind  them  —  arms,  baggage,  tents,  horses,  and  chariots. 
So  when  the  lepers  reached  the  first  tent  they  found  not  a 
soul  there.  They  ate  and  drank  their  fill,  laid  hold  of  all  the 
clothes  and  other  valuables  they  found,  hid  them,  and  went 
on  to  the  next  tent.  Here,  again,  they  seized  all  the  booty ; 
but  then  they  said,  ^^  This  will  never  do,  after  all  1  We  have 
the  chance  of  bringing  the  good  news  to  the  city  now ;  but  if 
we  go  on  enjoying  ourselves  and  gathering  plunder  all  night, 
we  shall   come  off  badly  when  the  morning  overtakes  us  I 

1  Compare  Hosea  i.  4. 
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Let  U8  go  to  the  city  gate,  and  tell  them  at  the  palace  ho^ 
we  have  found  things  here."  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
The  lepers  drew  near  to  the  sentinel,  and  shouted  out  to  him 
that  they  had  just  come  from  tlie  Syrian  camp,  where  they 
had  not  seen  a  living  soul  or  heard  a  human  voice,  but  had 
found  the  horses  and  asses  tethei*ed,  and  the  tents  deserted. 
They  i-oused  the  king  at  once  with  the  news ;  but  he  thought 
he  was  clever  enough  to  see  through  it,  and  told  his  oflScei's 
that  it  was  very  likel}'  a  stratagem  of  the  Syrians  to  entice 
the  starving  gaiTison  beyond  the  gates,  and  then  surprise  the 
city.  One  of  the  captains  proposed  that  a  few  men  should  be 
sent  to  reconnoitre.  Even  if  they  perished,  they  would  meet  a 
fate  no  worse  than  that  of  their  brethren.  The  king  approved 
of  this,  and  accordingly  some  warriors  were  sent  off  in  two 
chariots,  and  they  followed  the  track  of  the  flying  SjTians, 
all  strewn  with  aims  and  raiment,  as  far  as  the  Jordan. 
Then  they  came  back  with  the  news  to  the  king.  Upon  this 
the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  streamed  through  the  gate  to 
plunder  the  deserted  camp,  and  the  sudden  abundance  of  pro- 
visions made  them  cheap,  as  Yahweh  had  foretold.  But  the 
captain,  who  had  mocked  Elisha's  word,  had  been  com- 
manded by  the  king  to  keep  order  in  the  gate ;  and  the  rush 
of  people  coming  for  food  was  so  great  that  he  was  trampled 
under  their  feet  and  perished.  Thus  Elisha's  prophec}'  was 
fulfilled.     He  saw  the  abundance,  but  might  not  share  it. 

The  origin  of  some  of  these  legends  is  pretty  obvious. 
Thus  the  story  of  Elisha  at  Dothan  is  nothing  but  a  visible 
presentation  of  the  truth  which  a  poet  of  a  later  time  ^  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  "  The  angel  of  Yahweh  encamps  round 
about  them  that  fear  him  and  delivers  them."  Or  again, 
leprosy  may  have  been  a  hereditary'  disease  that  reappeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  family  of  Gehazi,  the  servant  of 
Elisha,  and  the  naiTator  may  have  sought  an  explanation  of 
the  fact  in  some  sin  committed  by  the  founder  of  the  house, 
while  the  mercenary  character  of  many  of  the  prophets  in- 
duced him  to  fix  upon  covetousness  as  the  specific  failing 
in  question.  The  story  would  then  serve  as  a  warning  to  the 
sons  of  the  prophets. 

Our  attention  is  especially  attracted  by  the  story  of  Elijah's 

ascension  to  heaven.    According  to  the  belief  of  the  Israelites, 

all  men,  good  or  bad,  descended  to  the  world  below,  with  the 

sole  exception  of  Elijah  and  Enoch, ^  who  escaped  the  common 

1  Psalm  xxxiv.  7.  ^  See  vol  i.  p  66. 
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lot  and  were  taken  up  to  heaven ,  the  abode  of  Tahweh  and  his 
angels.  So  the  Greek  poets  also  sung  of  favored  mortals  who 
never  died  and  went  to  the  land  of  shadows,  but  were  taken 
to  the  Elysian  fields.  It  is  obvious  why  the  legend  selected 
Elijah  to  enjoy  this  privilege ;  he  was  the  representative  of 
the  faithful  prophets,  and  the  messengers  of  Yahweh  exalted 
their  order  in  his  person.  The  story  describes  with  singular 
felicity  the  attributes  which  made  Elisha  the  successor  of 
Elijah,  and  secured  him  a  greater  share  of  his  master's  spirit 
than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  his  other  disciples.  Elisha  clung 
to  him  with  intense  fidelity,  and  was  far  more  capable  of 
seeing  with  the  eye  of  the  spirit  than  any  of  the  other  sons 
of  the  prophets.  The  stores  however,  is  of  rather  late  origin, 
and  the  title  of  honor,  "  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Israel," 
which  the  writer  makes  Elisha  confer  upon  Elijah,  was  in 
reality  first  given  to  Elisha  himself,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  his  master. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  in  all  these  traditions  the  history  is 
so  overlaid  with  miracle  that  the  true  features  of  Elisha  can 
no  longer  be  traced.  But  we  can  still  make  out  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  the  circumstances  under  which  he  lived. 
The  Syrians  were  in  the  land ;  Samaria  was  repeatedly  be- 
sieged, though  it  never  fell,  and  there  was  a  famine  of  seven 
years.  Such  were  the  tirfkes  of  Elisha.  What  he  was  to  the 
king  and  people  we  can  only  guess ;  but  we  are  surely  safe  in 
saying  that  he  was  the  comforter  of  Israel,  and  cheered  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  when  broken  down  by  the  oppression 
of  the  enemy  and  the  continued  dearth.  He  told  the  suflferers 
'of  Yahweh's  might,  said  that  he  was  wroth  with  his  people 
because  they  had  served  Baal,  but  that  now  his  favor  was 
secured  by  the  rooting  out  of  idolatry,  and  he  would  bless 
them  soon.  He  taught  them  that  Yahweh's  might  extended 
to  foreign  peoples  too,  and  that  he  could  strike  the  hostile 
camp  with  pauic  when  he  would.  Such  was  Elisha,  the 
revered  head  of  the  prophets  and  the  comforter  of  the  op- 
pressed. From  time  to  time  the  king  or  people,  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  sheer  despair,  might  throw  the  blame  of  all  their 
suflTerings  upon  him,  but  their  anger  was  soon  changed  to 
veneration  when  his  promises  were  fulfilled  and  his  prayers 
answered.  Then  he  was  honored  as  the  firmest  prop  of  the 
throne,  as  Israel's  greatest  benefactor.  And  this  position 
he  held  until  his  death. 

It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  a  wonder-loving  posterity  should 
have  made  him  foretell  the  fates  that  awaited  Israel  even  after 
his  death.     Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  ptory :  — 
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When  Elisha  was  lying  on  the  bed  of  sickness  which  it  was 
feared  would  prove  his  death-bed,  King  Joash  came  to  see 
him,  stood  weeping  bj'  his  bed  and  cried  :  "  Alas !  my  father, 
most  you  go  from  us? — jou,  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of 
Israel  1 "  The  sick  man  raised  himself  to  comfort  his  visitor, 
and  said,  "Take  up  your  bow  and  arrows."  The  king  did 
so,  and  Elisha  commanded  him  to  fit  an  airow  to  the  string 
and  lay  his  hands  upon  it.  Then  he  put  his  own  hands  upon 
the  king's  and  blessed  them,  and  told  him  to  open  the  win- 
dow towards  the  east  and  shoot  an  an*ow  through  it.  As  the 
arrow  whistled  through  the  air  the  prophet  cried,  "  It  is  Yah* 
weh*s  arrow  of  deliverance.  He  promises  deliverance  from 
the  hand  of  the  Syrians.  You  shall  utterly  defeat  them  at 
Aphck !  "  Greatly  comforted  Joosh  came  and  stood  again  by 
the  prophets  bed.  Elisha  raised  himself  once  more.  *•  *•  Take 
your  quiver  full  of  arrows,"  he  said,  and  then  added,  "  strike 
the  ground  with  them."  The  king  struck  the  ground  three 
times  and  then  paused ;  uiK)n  which  the  man  of  God  was 
wroth,  and  cried,  "  You  should  have  struck  five  or  six  times, 
and  then  you  would  have  completely  overcome  the  SjTians. 
As  it  is,  you  will  defeat  them  tluee  times  onl}."  Soon  after 
this  the  prophet  died.  But  his  miraculous  power  did  not 
cease  even  with  his  life  ;  for  once  on  a  time  as  ceitain  men 
were  carrying  a  body  to  its  gravo  they  were  terrified  by  a 
band  of  mai*auding  Moabites,  and  huddled  the  corpse  into 
Elisha's  tomb;  but  no  sooner  had  it  touched  the  prophet's 
bones  than  the  man  returned  to  life ! 

Just  as  children  are  attracted  by  anj  thing  that  glitters,  so 
people  of  the  olden  time  were  attracted  by  miraculous  stories. 
They  measured  the  worth  of  their  departed  heroes  by  the 
marvellous  deeds  and  astonishing  predictions  which  were 
ascribed  to  them ;  but  their  eye  for  moral  greatness  was  dull, 
and  they  had  little  i>erceptiou  of  the  influence  which  a  com- 
manding personality  ma}'  wield.  Elisha,  they  thought,  had 
delivered  Israel  by  deluding  and  enti-apping  the  Syrian  armies  ^ 
by  his  prayers  and  soothsaying,  or  by  revealing  the  secrets 
of  the  hostile  kings.  He  had  rescued  and  suc^x)red  the 
favorites  of  Yahweh  by  casting  magic  salt  into  a  well,  or  meal 
into  a  pot  of  poisoned  herbs,  or  by  multiplying  oil  and  bread. 
We,  who  reject  all  these  stories,  can  find  something  else  to 
admire  in  Elisha.  For  us  the  scene  at  his  bedside  contains 
a  lesson  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  Let  us  try  to  re- 
alize it. 

A  man  with  no  material  power  is  dying  in  the  capital  of 
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Israel.  He  is  not  rich ;  he  holds  no  office  which  gives  him 
any  immediate  control  over  tlie  actions  of  men ;  he  has  but 
one  weapon,  the  power  of  his  word.  Yet  Israel's  king  stands 
weeping  at  his  bedside,  weeping  because  this  '^inspired" 
messenger  of  Yahweh  is  to  be  taken  from  him.  In  him  both 
king  and  people  will  lose  a  mighty  support,  for  this  man  is  a 
greater  strength  to  Israel  than  chariots  and  horsemen  are. 
Joash  does  well  to  mourn  for  him,  for  he  has  had  courage  to 
wake  the  people's  conscience ;  the  might  of  his  personality 
has  sufficed  to  turn  them  in  the  true  direction,  and  rouse 
their  moral  and  religious  life. 

Such  men  as  Elisha  everywhere  and  always  give  a  strength 
to  their  people  above  the  strength  of  armies,  for  the  true 
blessings  of  a  nation  are  reared  on  the  foundations  of  its 
moral  force. 


Chapter  XIV. 

THE    KINGDOM    OF     JUDAH    IN    THE     FIRST     CENTURY 
AFTER    THE    DISRUPTION. 

1  Kings  XIV.  2I-XV.  24,  XXH.  41-60.1 

THE  day  of  Israel's  suflfering  was  to  be  followed  by  un- 
exampled prosperity ;  but,  before  we  go  on  with  the 
thread  of  the  story,  we  must  glance  at  the  history  of  Judah 
during  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  the  disruption  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  very  uninteresting,  however.  Possibly  the 
"  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  Judah's  Kings,"  to  which  we 
are  constantl}'  referred  for  further  information,*^  may  have 
contained  ver}^  interesting  details  as  to  the  royal  deeds  of  the 
princes  of  Judah ;  but  this  book  is  lost,  and  therefore  cannot 
help  us.  Our  books  of  Kings  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
the  kings  of  Israel,  and,  except  when  those  of  Judah  come 
into  connection  with  the  northern  kingdom,  they  tell  us 
hardly  an3-thing  about  them,  except  their  names  and  how 
long  each  of  them  reigned.  It  is  true  that  the  books  of 
Chronicles  in  their  turn,  deal  exclusivelj'  with  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  only  speak  of  those  of  Israel  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Judah  ;  but  this  avails  us  little,  for  the  Chron- 

1  2  Chronicles  xi.-xvii.,  xix.,  xx. 

S  1  Kings  xiv.  29,  xt.  7,  23  ;  xxii.  45  ;  2  Kings  viii.  23,  xii.  19. 
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icier  generally  drew  his  meagre  narratives  from  the  samo 
sources  as  those  used  by  the  author  of  Kings,  and  eked  them 
out  chiefly  by  the  help  of  his  own  imagination.  We  are,  there- 
fore, seldom  at  liberty  to  follow  him.  We  will  now  give  a 
short  sketch  of  what  we  may  regard  as  the  genuine  history  of 
Judah  during  this  first  century. 

The  house  of  David  retained  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Ihronc,  and  accordingly  none  of  those  massacres  took  place 
which  usually  accompanied  a  change  of  dynasty  in  ancient  times. 
But,  though  the  land  was  spared  all  civil  strife,  it  had  onlj'  too 
frequent  experience  of  the  miseries  of  war.  As  early  as  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  Rehoboam  was  compelled  to  sac- 
rifice the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  of  his  palace,  and  to 
substitute  brazen  shields  for  the  golden  ones  of  his  father's 
life-guard,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Sliishak,  king  of 
Egypt.  Throughout  the  remaining  twelve  years  of  his  reign 
he  was  constantly  at  war  with  Jeroboam  ;  and  so  was  his  son, 
Abijah,  during  the  three  years  he  reigned.  We  have  already 
seen^  how  Abijah's  son  Asa,  who  occupied  the  throne  for  fort}'- 
one  3'ear8,  called  in  the  help  of  the  Syrians  against  Baasha  of 
Israel,  who  had  fortified  liamah,  as  a  means  of  keeping  Judah 
in  terror  and  subjection  ;  and  how  he  afterwards  built  fortifi- 
cations himself  with  the  stones  and  beams  he  had  torn  from 
Ramah's  walls  and  turrets.  Asa  died  of  a  disease  in  the  feet, 
and  his  son  Jehoshaphat  became  king  in  his  place.  This  Je- 
hoshaphat  was  Ahab's  ally  in  war,  and  joined  his  son,  Ahaziah, 
in  building  some  great  ships  at  Kzeongeber  to  trade  with  Ophir ; 
but  on  the  failure  of  the  first  expedition,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
vessels,  he  declined  to  try  a  sectond  venture,  as  Ahaziah  wished. 
Jehoshaphat  reigned  five-and-twenty  3'ears,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehoram,  who  married  Athaliah,  a  daughterof  Ahab. 

Let  us  pause  at  this  point  to  review  the  religious  condition 
of  Judah  during  this  period.  Were  we  to  accept  the  evidence 
of  the  Chronicles  we  should  have  to  suppose  that  there  was 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  religion  of  Judah  and  tliat  of  Israel. 
It  is  true  that  this  book  attnbutes  the  humiliation  of  Judah  by 
Shishak  to  the  prevalent  neglect  of  Yahweh ;  but  the  people 
humbly  confessed  their  guilt,  we  are  told,  at  the  exhortation 
of  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  and  ''there  was  good  still  left  in 
Judah  ; "  -^  so  Yahweh  did  not  destroy  it.  But  this  was  not  the 
case  in  Israel,  nor  could  it  be ;  for  Yahweh  had  once  for  all 
concluded  a  "  covenant  of  salt"'  with  David  and  his  house  to 

^  See  p.  110.  '^  After  an  amended  version  of  2  Chronicles  xii.  IS. 

s  Compare  Leviticus  ii.  13 ;  Numbers  xvili.  19. 
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giye  them  the  kingdom  for  ever ;  and  therefore  when  Jero- 
boam rose  up  against  Rehoboam  he  was  rebelling  against  God. 
Moreover,  the  actual  gulf  that  divided  the  two  kingdoms  waa 
wide.  Israel  worahipped  golden  bulls,  and  had  priests  that 
were  not  Levites !  But  Judah  had  Aaronites  for  her  priests, 
and  observed  the  whole  Law  of  Yahweh.  What  could  Israel 
do  i^ainst  Judah  then  ?  According  to  the  Chronicles  King 
Abljah  reminded  Jeroboam  and  his  troops  of  all  these  facts 
before  they  joined  in  battle.  The  Ephraimite  king  neglected 
his  warnings,  and  attempted  to  surround  his  army ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  how  Yahweh  fought  for  the  Judseans,  for  no  sooner 
did  they  raise  their  war-cr}',  no  sooner  did  the  priests  sound 
the  trumpets,  than  Yahweh  scattered  Jeroboam's  army  in  flight, 
and  Ave  hundred  thousand  of  his  soldiers  perished.  All  Uiis, 
we  are  told,  together  with  Abijah's  other  deeds  and  words, 
was  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Iddo.  After  all  that 
lias  been  said  of  the  religious  condition  of  the  people  under 
David  and  Solomon  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Chronicler's 
views  of  history  on  the  other,  we  need  not  stay  to  prove  that 
this  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Judaeans  in  Abijah's  time  is 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  statement  that  five  hundred  thou- 
sand Kphraimites  fell !  If  we  are  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  religion  of  Israel,  we  must  beware  above  all  things  of 
transplanting  to  the  ninth  an<l  tentli  centuries  b.c.  the  religious 
laws  and  the  opinions  concerning  the  house  of  David  which 
really  b<slong  to  tlie  third,  in  which  the  books  of  Chronicles 
were  written. 

The  trath  is  that  there  was  no  important  difference  between 
the  religion  of  the  North  and  that  of  the  South,  We  must 
not  attach  too  great  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem  contained  no  image  of  Yahweh,  whereas  golden 
bulls  were  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  inhabitants  of 
Judah  stood  upon  no  higher  level  than  those  of  Israel.  The 
conception  of  Y'ahweh's  being,  and  tlie  methods  adopted  to 
appease  him,  were  identical  in  the  two  kingdoms.  Altais, 
buiiiohs^  asherahs,  c/tftmrnmn'm^  ierapfiim.  and  images  were  com- 
mon to  them  both.  In  both  of  them,  every  city,  every  village, 
nay,  every  famil}'  and  every  member  of  a  famil}-,  enjoyed  the 
most  perfect  freedom  to  worship  his  own  god  or  gods  in  the 
way  that  pleased  him  ;  in  both  of  them  abominable  licentious-, 
uess  was  here  and  there  perpetrated  in  honor  of  the  deity  ;  in 
both  a  motley  polytheism  prevailed,  but  in  both  the  worship 
of  Yahweh,  as  Israel's  god,  was  maintained  through  every- 
thing.    The   unsatisfactory  religious  condition  of  Judah  is 
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admitted  with  perfect  frankness  by  the  book  of  Kings  ^  in  the 
veiy  passages  that  deal  with  Rehoboam  and  Abijah,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  so  highly  extolled  by  the  Chronicler. 

The  book  of  Kings,  however,  speaks  much  more  highly  of 
Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  than  of  their  predecessors.  Asa,  we 
are  told,  opposed  every  kind  of  idolatry,  and  even  degraded 
his  mother,  Maachah,  fVom  her  position  and  influence  as  the 
queen-mother,  because  she  had  carved  ''something  abomina- 
ble," probably  some  licentious  symbol,  upon  an  asherah.  Asa 
burned  the  asherah  itself,*  but  did  not  remove  the  bamahs.' 
Jehoshaphat  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps.^  But,  although 
these  monarchs  purged  the  worship  of  Yahweh  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem  of  more  than  one  strongly  Canaanitish  element, 
they  certainly  did  not  institute  a  complete  reform,  and  on  the 
whole  the  religion  of  Judah  continued  to  resemble  that  of  the 
northern  kingdom  in  its  main  features.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, we  should  hardly  be  able  to  understand  the  friendship 
which  united  the  sister  kingdoms  so  closely  throughout  the 
rule  of  Omri's  house  in  the  North. 

Indeed,  this  alliance  seriously  perplexes  the  author  of 
Chronicles,  who  has  also  sundry  other  accusations  to  bring 
against  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  in  spite  of  the  praise  he  found 
awarded  to  them  in  the  book  of  Kings.  Asa,  in  particular, 
incurs  his  displeasure.  Why  did  he  call  in  tlie  help  of  the 
Syrians  against  Baasha?  He  ought  to  have  put  his  trust  in 
Yahweh  alone,  especially  as  he  had  been  favored  above  any 
other  niouarcli  with  the  proofs  of  Yakweh's  readiness  to  help. 
To  understand  this  last  allusion  we  must  examine  the  account 
of  Asa's  reign  given  by  the  Chronicler.  It  diflfers  considerably 
from  that  in  tlie  book  of  Kings,  and  runs  as  follows :  No  sooner 
had  Asa  reformed  the  religion  of  Judah  than  Zerah,  king  of  the  • 
Ethiopians,  marched  against  him,  with  an  army  no  less  than 
a  million  strong !  But  Asa  prayed  to  Yahweh,  and  the  mighty 
host  was  so  utterl}'  dispersed  and  routed  that  it  could  never 
be  rallied  an}-  more.  After  this  victory,  the  king,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Azariah  the  prophet,  prosecuted  his  religious  re- 
forms with  great  vigor,  and  went  on  growing  more  and  more 
prosperous.  But  alas  !  twenty  yeai*s  afterwards*,  when  Baasht. 
came  up  against  him,  his  faith  foi^sook  him,  and  instead  of 
simply  trusting  that  Yahweh  would  help  him  against  Israel's 
king  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Syrians.  For  this  of- 
fence he  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the  seer  Hanani,  who  fore- 

1  1  Kings  xiv.  22-24,  xv.  3.   ^  1  Kings  xv.  13.    *  v.  14.   «  1  Kings  xxii.  46. 
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told  that  he  would  be  inyolved  in  war  all  the  rest  of  his  life ; 
whereas  the  first  slx-and-thirty  years  of  his  reign  had  been 
spent  in  profound  peace  —  the  war  with  the  E&opians  ap- 
parently not  being  reckoned.  But  Asa,  so  far  from  repenting 
when  thus  admonished,  threw  the  bold  prophet  into  prison, 
and  in  some  other  instances  llkevrise  behaved  oppressively 
towards  his  subjects.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he 
suffered  from  a  disease  in  his  feet ;  but  neither  did  this  bring 
him  to  repentance,  for  he  relied  more  upon  the  skill  of  his 
physicians  than,  upon  Yahweh's  help. 

Of  Jehoshaphat  the  Chronicler  has  much  to  say  in  the  way 
of  praise.  This  king,  he  tells  us,  not  only  reformed  public 
worship  in  the  same  sense  as  his  father,  but  even  commis- 
sioned some  of  his  nobles,  supported  by  certain  priests  and 
Levites,  to  teach  Yahweh's  law  to  the  people.  He  was,  con- 
sequently, verj-  prosperous  and  rich.  No  doubt  it  was  wrong 
of  him  to  marry  his  son  into  the  family  of  Ahab,  and  so  the 
seer  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  distinctly  told  him  as  he  returned 
from  the  battle  at  Ramoth,  in  which  Ahab  lost  his  life ;  but 
the  man  of  God  felt  bound  to  add  that  there  was  much  good 
in  him,  since  he  had  put  away  the  cuherahs  and  served  Yahweh 
with  all  his  heart.  Thus  encouraged,  Jehoshaphat  pushed 
his  religious  reformation  vigorously  forward  throughout  his 
country,  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  To  reward  his  zeal  and  piety  Yahweh  blessed  him 
mai'vellously.  News  was  once  brought  to  him  of  an  enor- 
mous army  of .  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Edomites  who 
were  marching  against  him  and  had  already  reached  Hazazon- 
Tamar,  or  Engedi.  Upon  this  he  turned  to  Yahweh  and  pro- 
claimed a  universal  fast.  The  Judaeans  streamed  from  every 
side  into  Jerusalem.  The  king  stood  in  one  of  the  forecourts 
of  the  temple,  in  the  midst  of  the  panic-stricken  multitude, 
and  prayed  fervently  to  Israel's  god.  Then  suddenly  a  1x5- 
vite,  Jehazael  by  name,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Asaph, 
.  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Yahweh,  and  cried  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly, '/  Hearken,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
and  thou  King  Jehoshaphat !  Thus  says  Yahweh :  Fear  not, 
for  God  can  give  the  victory  to  whom  he  will !  Advance  to- 
morrow to  the  desert  of  Jeruel.  You  will  not  need  to  fight, 
for  you  will  see  how  Yahweh  rescues  his  beloved."  \^en 
Jehoshaphat  heard  this  both  he  and  all  his  subjects  bowed 
down  in  prayer  to  Yahweh,  after  which  the  choirs  of  Levites, 
Kohathites,  and  Korahites  raised  a  psalm  of  praise.  The 
next  morning  the  Judseans  marched  out  to  the  desert  of  Tokoa, 
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and  as  they  passed  b}'^  the  king  he  exhoilied  them  to  be  of 
good  courage  and  to  trust  implicitl}'  in  Yahweh.  Finally  be 
ordered  the  temple-choir  to  head  the  arm}-,  which  marched  to 
the  sound  of  the  h^^mn,  ^'  Sing  praises  to  Yahweh  whose 
mercy  endureth  for  ever ! "  Their  faith  in  Yahweh  was  abun- 
dantly justified,  for  when  the  song  of  praise  rose  up  to  heaven 
their  god  hurled  all  their  enemies  to  destruction.  The  Moab- 
ites  and  Ammonites  joined  together  and  fell  upon  the  Kdom- 
ites,  and  when  they  had  destroyed  them  turned  upcx.  each 
other.  When  the  Judseans  came  to  the  camp  they  found 
nothing  but  corpses  there.  Not  one  was  left  alive.  For 
three  whole  days  they  gathered  the  spoil,  and  on  the  fourth 
they  assembled  in  a  valley,  ever  afterwards  known  as  ^^  the 
valley  of  thanksgiving,"  and  praised  Yahweh  for  his  succor. 
After  this  they  returned  to  the  temple  with  music  and  sing- 
ing. It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  the  neighboring  peoples 
were  struck  with  terror  when  they  heard  how  Yahweh  fought 
against  Israel's  foes.  After  this  glowing  description  of 
Jehoshaphafs  success  and  piety,  the  Chronicler  rather  incon- 
gruously adds  a  piece  of  information  he  had  derived  from 
some  earlier  authority ;  namely,  that  Jehoshaphat  trod  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  Asa  and  ser\'ed  Yahweh,  but  did  not 
remove  the  bamahs^  inasmuch  as  the  people  did  not  yet  ser^x 
the  god  of  their  fathers  steadfastly.  Moreover,  he  joined 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  in  building  some  ships  to  trade  with 
Tarshish;  but  they  were  wrecked,  and  the  prophet  Eliezer 
plainly  declared  to  the  king  that  his  alliance  w^ith  the  godless 
Ahaziah  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  We  may  note  in 
passing  that  the  Chronicler  makes  a  mistake  about  the  ships, 
which  were  of  the  kind  known  as  "ships  of  Tarshish,"  but 
were  in  this  instance  intended  to  trade  with  Ophir. 

Now,  when  we  set  aside  all  these  incredible  stories  in  the 
Chronicles  about  the  first  four  kings  of  Judah,  and  clear  our 
minds  of  the  underlying  conception  of  the  religious  condition 
of  the  kingdom  during  their  reigns,  we  have  vcr}*  few  indica- 
tions left  of  the  moral  and  i*eligious  fhiits  which  this  first 
century  bore. 

All  that  we  can  infer  from  the  information  given  in  the 
books  of  Kings  is  that  as  yet  comparatively  few  had  fully 
realized  the  great  distinction  between  the  religion  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  and  the  worship  of  Yahweh  after  the  spirit  of  Moses. 
Under  Rehoboam  and  Abijah,  who  tixxl  close  in  the  footsteps 
of  Solomon,  this  kernel  of  the  nation  had  but  little  influence  ; 
whereas  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat  placed  themselves  to  fsome 
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extent  under  its  guidance,  and  opposed  some  at  least  of  the 
pre\  alent  heathen  practices.  But  Jehoshaphat's  close  alliance 
with  the  house  of  Omri  shows  how  far  from  complete  both  his 
reformation  and  his  father's  must  have  been. 


Chapter   XV. 

BAAL   DEFEATED    IN   JUDAH. 

2  Kings  VUI.  16-29,  XL,  XII.  * 

THE  battle  between  Yahweh  and  Baal,  which  raged  so 
fiercely  in  the  northern  kingdom,  during  the  first  cen- 
tury after  the  disruption,  was  fought  in  Judah  also.  This 
is  only  what  we  should  have  expected  from  the  similarity  of 
the  religious  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  this  time. 
Indeed,  it  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  close  alliance  which 
united  them,  for  the  house  of  Omri  was  always  on  good  terms 
with  that  of  David,  and  Jehoshaphat  had  married  his  son  to 
Ahab's  daughter  Athaliah.  This  Athaliah  appears  to  have 
inherited  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  character  of  her 
mother  Jezebel,  and  to  have  gained  a  complete  ascendancy 
first  over  her  husband  Jehoram  and  afterwards  over  theu'  son. 
Jehoram's  reign  of  eight  years  was  far  from  prosperous,  for 
tlie  Eilomites  revolted,  and  though  the  king  inflicted  a  severe 
defeat  upon  them,  he  could  not  make  them  tributary  again. 
The  Chronicler  does  not  fail  to  trace  the  avenging  hand  of 
Yahweh  in  these  events.  He  has  more  to  tell  us  concerning 
this  Jehoram,  and  appears  to  have  gained  some  of  his  infor- 
mation, at  any  rate,  from  ancient  sources.  Jehoshaphat,  he 
telL»  us,  had  left  rich  legacies,  including  fortified  cities  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  to  idl  his  sons,  while  the  crown  descended 
to  the  eldest,  Jehoram.  But  the  latter  had  all  his  brothers, 
together  with  other  Judaean  princes,  massacred.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Jehoram  did  this  deed  with  the  same  object 
which  afterwards  moved  his  wife  to  imitate  it;  namely,  to 
disarm  the  opponents  of  his  policy.  The  Chronicler,  how- 
ever, goes  on  to  say  that  the  prophet  Elijah  rebuked  him,  in 
a  letter,  and  declared  that  Yahweh  would  punish  him  by  in- 
flicting heavy  losses  on  him  in  his  family,  and  bringing  him 

1  2  Chronicles  xxi.-xxiv. 
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to  a  fearful  end  himself.  This  Is  tiertainly  untrae,  for  the 
prophet  was  abready  dead.  Then  we  are  told  that  the  Philis- 
tines inflicted  severe  defeats  upon  Jehoram,  and  even  carried 
away  his  wives  and  all  his  sons  except  the  youngest,  Ahaziah. 
But  since  this  Ahaziah  was  two-and-twenty  years  old  ^  when 
his  father  died  at  the  age  of  forty,^  he  can  hardl}-  have  had 
many  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  Finalh-  Yahweh  smote 
Jehoram  with  an  incurable  disease  of  the  bowels,  of  which 
he  died  after  suffering  fpr  two  years.  He  was  held  in  such 
contempt  that  the  usual  burial  of  a  king  was  denied  him,  and 
his  body  was  laid  in  the  City  of  David,  but  not  in  the  royal 
tomb. 

A  few  months  afterwards  his  son  Ahaziah,  who  had  gone 
to  pay  a  visit  to  his  kinsman  Jehoram  of  Israel,  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Jehu,  upon  which  Athaliah  seized  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. She  began  by  slaughtering  Ahaziah's  children 
(her  own  grandchildren)  and  the  other  princes  of  the  blood. 
The  spirit  of  her  subsequent  rule  may  well  be  guessed.  The 
worshippers  of  Baal,  when  persecuted  in  the  northern  king- 
dom by  Jehu,  found  a  refuge  in  Judah,  and  the  temple  of 
Baal  at  Jerusalem  was  much  frequented  aud  was  soon  filled 
with  costl}'  offerings ;  though  here,  as  in  the  North,  Yahweh 
was  still  recognized  as  Israel's  god,  and  his  temple  still  re- 
garded as  the  principal  shrine  of  the  capital.  Thus  things 
went  on  for  six  years. 

One  of  Ahaziah's  children,  however,  had  escaped  the  mas- 
sacre. His  aunt  Josheba,  a  daughter  of  Jehoram,  had  at  first 
hidden  him,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nurse,  in  the  ^^  bed 
chamber"  of  the  palace,  and  afterwards  the  chief  prieat 
Jehoiada  had  secured  a  place  of  refuge  for  him  in  one  of  the 
buildings  that  surrounded  Yahweh's  temple.  Here  he  re- 
mained until,  in  the  seventh  3'ear  of  Athaliah's  reign,  Jehoiada 
saw  his  chance  of  hurling  the  usurping  queen  from  the  throne 
and  placing  the  scion  of  David's  house  upon  it.  Fop  this 
purpose  he  entered  into  a  conspiiacy  with  the  captains  of  the 
royal  body-guard,  introduced  them  to  an  interview  with  the 
king,  swore  them  to  secrecy,  and  accuratelj'  instructed  them  in 
the  part  they  were  to  play.  When  the  necessary  plans  had  all 
been  laid,  the  day  was  fixed  for  putting  them  into  execution. 
It  was  a  Sabbath,  the  day  on  which  one  half  of  the  guards  were 
relieved  of  their  duties  at  the  palace,  while  the  other  half  took 
their  place.    The  relieving  guards  were  to  beset  the  three 

^  2  Kings  riii.  26;  compare  2  Chronicles  xxH.  2. 
s  2  Kings  viii  IT ;  2  Cnroaicles  xxi.  6. 
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gates  of  the  palace  and  prevent  any  one  from  going  in,  and 
the  others  were  to  go  to  the  temple  to  protect  the  king.  As 
soon  as  they  had  secured  the  passages  from  the  great  altar  to 
the  sanctuary,  Johoiada  brought  out  Joash,  placed  him  on 
the  steps  of  the  portico,  presented  him  to  the  people,  set  the 
crown  on  his  head,  and  anointed  him.  On  this  the  guards 
clapped  their  hands  and  shouted,  ^^  Long  live  the  king ! "  All 
who  were  present  either  joined  the  cry  or  held  their  peace  in 
terror.  The  deafening  shout  and  the  ceaseless  braying  of  the 
trumpets  reached  the  palace,  and  Athaliah  hurried  to  the 
temple.  The  moment  she  saw  the  youthful  king  surrounded 
by  her  own  guards  she  understood  the  position  of  affairs,  and 
hastened  towards  the  palace  rending  her  gaiments  and  shriek- 
ing ^^  Treason !  treason !  "  Jehoiada  would  not  have  the 
temple  polluted  by  her  blood,  so  he  ordered  the  guards  to  let 
her  pass,  but  some  of  the  soldiers  followed  her  and  slew  her 
by  the  stables  of  the  palace.  Then  beasts  were  slaughtered, 
and  the  heads  of  the  people  walked  between  the  severed 
halves,  swearing  fidelity  to  the  youthful  king,  while  solemn 
sacrifices  wei*e  being  offered ;  after  which  the  priest  sprinkled 
them  with  the  blood,  and  took  an  oath  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  the  commanders  of  the  army  that  they 
would  uphold  the  worship  of  Yahweh. 

This  oath  is  a  proof  of  the  religious  character  of  the  revo- 
lution, which  is  further  CAnnced  b}-  the  attack  which  the  people 
immediately  made  upon  the  shrine  of  Baal.  It  probably  stood 
close  b}'  the  temple  of  Yahweh,  in  the  forecourt ;  but  where- 
ever  it  was  the  people  utterly  destroyed  it,  broke  the  images 
and  altars  to  pieces,  and  slew  the  chief  priest  Mattan.  Hav- 
ing thus  purified  the  house  of  Yahweh,  Jehoiada  took  steps 
to  secure  it  from  further  pollution,  and  then  escorted  the 
3'oung  king,  with  the  body-guards  and  commanders  of  the 
army,  to  the  palace. 

There  are  several  points  in  this  account  of  the  accession  of 
king  Joash  that  are  not  quite  clear ;  but  in  spite  of  some  few 
difficulties  the  whole  account,  which  is  taken  from  the  book 
of  Kings,  is  very  intelligible.  This  is  more  than  we  can  say 
for  the  story  in  Chronicles,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
understand.  The  cause  is  easily  detected  on  comparing  the  two 
accounts.  The  story  in  the  book  of  Kings  must  have  deepl}* 
shocked  tLo  Chronicler.  The  revolution  itself  he  thought 
highly  praiseworthy,  for  it  restored  the  house  of  David  to 
honor,  and  devastated  Baal's  temple ;  but  the  way  in  which 
tradition  reported  it  to  have  been  carried  out  appeared  simply 
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horrible  to  him.  It  was  quite  natural  and  proper  for  the  chief 
priest  to  take  the  lead ;  but  that  the  body-guard,  who  were 
not  Levites,  perhaps  not  even  Israelites,  should  have  had  the 
chief  honor  of  the  revolution,  that  they  should  have  taken 
their  stand  by  the  altar,  and  at  the  command  of  a  priest  too ! 
was  something  so  inconceivable,  or  rather  so  utterlj'  impos- 
sible, that  the  Chronicler  was  compelled  to  substitute  Levites 
for  these  guardsmen,  and  to  make  Jehoiada  summon  all  the 
people  to  Jerusalem  (a  strange  way  of  securing  secrecy- !)  and 
forbid  any  layman  to  approach  the  temple.  No  doubt,  a 
priest  living  in  the  Chronicler's  own  time  would  have  done  as 
he  makes  Jehoiada  do ;  but  the  narrative  in  the  book  of 
Kings  shows  us  that  in  the  time  of  Joash  there  was  no  such 
sharp  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity  as  to  ex- 
clude the  latter  from  the  sanctuary. 

Of  the  reign  of  Joash,  which  lasted  forty  years,  we  know 
but  little.  When  we  remember  how  very  young  he  was  when 
he  came  to  the  throne,  we  shall  see  that  he  must,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  have  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely  guided  at  first 
by  Jehoiada,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown.  The  worship  of 
Yahweh,  therefore,  flourished  again,  and  indeed  Joash  did 
some  \cry  special  services  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which 
had  fallen  here  and  there  into  a  ruinous  condition.  The 
Chronicler  attributes  this  state  of  things  to  wanton  injuries 
inflicted  on  the  temple  by  Athaliah ;  but  this  is  out  of  the 
question,  for  she,  too,  worshipped  the  god  of  Israel.  Neither 
she  nor  Jehoram,  however,  would  be  likely  to  take  much 
trouble  to  keep  the  temple  in  repair ;  and  the  history  of  the 
measures  taken  by  Joash  will  show  us  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  time  were  not  made 
good.  During  the  earl}'  years  of  his  reign,  Joash  followed 
what  was  evidently  the  ancient  custom  of  leaving  the  repau^s 
needed  by  the  temple  to  be  done  by  the  priests.  They  were 
expected  to  meet  the  cost  out  of  the  fixed  revenues  of  the 
temple,  such  as  the  proceeds  of  vows  and  sacrifices  of  atone- 
ment, and  the  incidental  sources  of  income  ;  such  as  the  free- 
will offerings  of  people  who  came  to  offer  sacrifices,  or  who 
required  the  good  offices  of  the  priests  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  priests  should  have  been  expected 
to  keep  the  temple  in  repair,  but  it  appeared  that  they  were 
more  anxious  to  look  after  themselves  than  the  sanctuary. 
They  kept  the  money  in  their  own  hands,  and  the  temple  was 
left  to  gradual  deqay.     At  last,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
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his  reign,  Joash  took  decisive  measures.  At  his  oominand, 
Jehoiada  put  a  box,  with  a  hole  in  the  lid,  by  the  altar,  and 
into  this  box  the  door-keepers  put  all  the  money  that  was 
brought  into  the  temple,  leaving  the  priests,  when  deprived 
of  this  source  of  income,  nothing  but  the  proceeds  of  the 
guilt  and  sin-offerings.  When  there  was  enough  moncj'  in  the 
box,  the  chief  priest,  together  with  an  officer  sent  by  the  king, 
counted  it  out,  and  paid  it  over  to  the  caipentors  and  masons 
who  were  engaged  in  restoring  the  temple :  it  deserves  remark 
that  these  contractors  were  not  required  to  give  any  account 
of  the  money  handed  over  to  them,  for  they  dealt  honestly. 
But  even  now  no  gold  or  silver  utensils  could  be  bought,  since 
all  the  available  money  was  required  for  the  building  itself. 
Moreover,  Joash  greatly  diminished  the  temple  treasure  by 
using  it  to  buy  off  Uazael,  who  laid  siege  to  Gath  and  threat- 
ened Jerusalem,  after  humbling  the  northern  kingdom. 

According  to  the  Chi-onicles  we  must  distinguish  two 
periods  in  the  life  of  Joash.  That  during  which  Jehoiada, 
who  was  married  to  his  aunt  Josheba,  stood  at  his  side,  and 
that  which  elapsed  afler  his  death.  As  long  as  Jehoiada  lived, 
Joash  served  Yahweh ;  but  when  the  priest  was  dead,  and  was 
laid  in  the  royal  tomb  at  Jerusalem  in  reward  for  his  services 
to  Yahweh  and  the  house  of  David,  Joash  was  led  away  by  the 
flattery  of  his  followers,  and  together  with  all  the  people  he 
deserted  the  temple  of  Yahweh,  and  served  asherahs  and  idols. 
Vain  were  all  the  warnings  of  the  prophets,  for  Joash  would 
not  hearken;  and  at  last  when  Zachariah,  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada, prophesied  against  him  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple, 
and  threatened  Judah  with  the  wrath  of  Yahweh,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  stoned  to  death.  "  May  Yahweh  see  it  and  repay 
it!"  cried  the  dying  Zachariah;  and  his  curse  was  ftd- 
filled  by  the  woe  that  Hazael  brought  upon  Joash,  and 
by  his  wretched  end ;  for  when  he  came  back  wounded 
from  battle  with  the  S3rrians,  he  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
courtici-s. 

This  stor}'  is  as  inaccm'ate  as  most  of  those  in  the  book 
of  Chronicles.  The  accusation  brought  against  Joash  of 
having  deserted  the  temple  and  tlie  service  of  Yahweh,  with 
all  his  people,  is  too  vague  and  too  sweeping  to  be  admitted. 
But  the  older  historian  mentions  in  a  few  words  Jehoiada's 
great  influence  upon  the  king  for  good,  and  also  tells  us  how 
the  latter  fell  by  the  hand  of  conspirators,  though  he  knows 
nothing  of  his  ha\ing  received  any  wounds  from  the  S}nians, 
whidi  would  indeed  be  strange,  since  he  never  fought  with 
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Hazael  at  all,  but  bought  him  off,  as  we  have  seen.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  the  succession  of  events  maj 
have  been  as  follows :  After  Jehoiada's  death,  Joash  lost  the 
affection  of  many  of  his  subjects ;  and  when  Zachariah,  Je- 
hoiada's  son,  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  the  malcontents 
he  was  put  to  death,  not  without  complicity  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  upon  whom,  accordinglj',  his  murder  was  revengei. 
In  what  respect  the  conduct  of  Joash  underwent  so  great  a 
change  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess ;  for 
we  know  that  twenty-three  years  after  he  came  to  3ie  throne 
he  began  to  put  some  check  upon  the  arrogance  of  the  priests, 
who  were  letting  the  temple  fall  into  ruins  and  appropriating 
all  its  revenues.  The  priests  were  doubtless  far  from  pleased, 
but  as  long  as  Jehoiada  was  alive  and  sided  with  the  king, 
all  violent  collisions  were  avoided.  After  the  death  of 
his  benefactor,  however,  Joash  may  have  carried  out  his 
measures  with  gieater  violence  and  harshness.  The  mediator 
between  him  and  the  priests  was  no  more  ;  and  if  Zachariah 
presumed  too  much  upon  his  father's  services,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  the  result  would  be.  Joash,  who  had  prob- 
ably been  more  or  less  hampered  for  some  time  past  by  his 
desire  to  treat  the  hoary  Jehoiada  with  respect,  would  now 
be  in  no  mood  to  yield  to  the  pretensions  of  his  son,  and  may 
very  well  have  uttered  a  hasty  word  to  the  effect  that  he 
wished  he  were  well  rid  of  the  insolent  priest.  When  his 
followers  took  him  at  his  word  and  found  means  to  incite  the 
populace  to  stone  the  king's  enemy,  the  powerihl  clan  that 
ministered  at  Yahweh's  altar  avenged  themselves  by  mur- 
dering the  king.  But  this  view  of  the  connection  of  events 
is  only  conjectural. 

Joaiah  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amaziah,  whose  first  cai*e 
was  to  bring  his  father's  murderers  to  justice;  but  we  are 
expresslj'  informed  ^  that  he  did  not  put  the  sons  of  the  mur- 
derers to  death,  because  it  was  written  in  the  law-book  of 
Moses :  ''  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  the  sins 
of  their  children,  nor  the  children  for  those  of  their  parents ; 
but  whoever  has  done  what  is  worthy  of  death  must  bear 
the  punishment  himself."  Here  the  historians  have  fallen 
into  a  mistake,  for  the  book  of  law  in  which  these  words  are 
found  ^  was  not  written  in  Amaziah's  time.  In  this  as  in  so 
many  other  instances  the  practice  was.  reformed  before  the 
precept.  About  this  period,  therefore,  the  general  sense  of 
Justice  and  humanity  triumphed  over  the  barbarous  custom 

1  2  Kings  xiv.  5,  6 ;  2  Chronicles  zxv.  3,  4.       >  Deateionomy  zxiv.  16. 
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of  not  only  slaving  the  offender,  but  rooting  out  his  whole 
family  with  him. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  see  how  Amaziah  reigned 
in  considei-able  prosperity  at  first,  but  finally  lost  his  crown. 
Here  we  need  only  add  a  few  words  on  the  power  of  the 
priests  at  Jerusalem. 

We  have  already  traced  out  the  conceptions  upon  which 
the  influence  of  a  priesthood  is  based,  and  have  observed  the 
germs  of  a  fhture  hierarchy  in  Israel.^  Now  it  followed,  ftom 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem  must  have  great  advantages  over  all  others.  Living 
as  they  did  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  palace, 
and  in  constant  requisition  to  place  their  art  at  the  service  of 
the  iiing,  they  had  certainly  less  fi-eedom  and  independence 
than  was  enjoyed  by  other  priests ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
honor  paid  to  the  royal  sanctuary  was  reflected  upon  its 
servants,  and  they  might  easily  turn  their  connection  with 
the  court  to  account  in  extending  their  own  influence.  The 
chief  priests  were  often  in  the  palace,  and  took  their  place 
amongst  the  king's  most  intimate  advisers ;  ^  and  even  priests 
of  a  subordinate  rank  were  sometimes  entrusted  with  im- 
portant political  flmctions.  Thus  David,  when  flying  from 
Absalom,  chose  the  sons  of  the  priests  to  bring  him  word  of 
what  was  going  on  in  Jerusalem,  and  Ahimaaz,  the  son  of 
Zadok,  served  him  as  a  messenger.  Amongst  Solomon's 
ministers  of  state  Azariah,  the  son  of  Zadok  the  priest,  is 
mentioned  first,^  and  Zabud,  the  son  of  Nathan,  appears  as  a 
priest  and  as  ''  the  king's  friend."  *  Conversely,  too,  David's 
sons  are  said  to  have  been  priests,^  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  they  really  exercised  the  priestly  functions,  as  David 
himself  did  when  the  ark  was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  as 
Solomon  did  at  the  consecration  of  the  temple.^ 

The  disruption  of  the  kingdom  struck  a  heavy  blow  at 
the  general  prestige  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  no  less  than 
at  that  of  their  king;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  greatly 
8ti*engthened  their  influence  in  Judah  itself.  As  long  as  the 
twelve  tribes  were  united,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  though 
the  principal  sanctuary  in  the  kingdom,  had  many  rivals; 

1  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  3S2-383.       ^  2  Samuel  viii.  17,  xx.  25 ;  1  Kings  iy.  4. 

•  1  Kings  W.  2. 

^  1  Kings  iv.  5,  where  jtriett  ahould  stand  instead  of  principal  ojfieer, 
B  2  Samuel  viii.  18,  where  priests  ithould  stund  for  chief  ruUrg. 

•  9  Sam.iel  vi.  14, 17, 18 ;  1  Kings  viii.  54,  55,  64. 
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8ome  of  them,  such  as  the  bamah  at  Gibeon,  very  uear,  but 
the  most  formidable,  such  as  those  at  Beersheba,  Gilgal, 
Bethel,  Mount  Garmel,  and  Dan,  at  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable distance.  Now  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom, 
while  depriving  the  priests  of  Jerusalem  of  all  influence  in 
the  North,  enabled  them  to  overshadow  their  coUen^es  in 
Tiidah  all  the  more  completely,  and  to  reduce  them  to  entire 
dependence  ui)on  themselves. 

The  course  of  events  during  the  first  century  after  Solo- 
mon's death  was  exactly  calculated  to  increase  the  power  oi* 
the  priestL'ood  at  Jerusalem.  There  were  no  great  civil  or 
religious  conflicts  here,  as  there  were  in  northern  Israel. 
There  all  the  agitations  caused  at  first  by  the  changes  of 
dynasty,  and  afterwards  by  the  struggle  against  Baal,  had 
conspired  to  raise  the  prophets  into  the  position  of  popular 
leaders ;  and  their  influence  naturally  impaired  that  of  the 
priests.  But  in  Juduh  this  was  not  the  case.  We  have  not 
a  single  trustworthy  report  of  the  appearance  of  a  prophet 
in  Judah  during  the  first  two  centuries  afl^r  the  disruption, 
for  the  stories  in  Chronicles  deserve  no  credence.  The  priests 
accordingly  became  more  and  more  firmly  established  as  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  people. 

The  worship  of  Baal  was  not  so  long  established  in  Judah 
as  ill  the  northern  kingdom ;  and  consequently  the  reaction 
against  it  gave  a  less  powerful  stimulus  to  the  religious  life 
of  -the  exclusive  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  Accordingly,  no 
prophet  led  the  people  in  their  attack  upon  the  Syrian  god ; 
but  it  was  the  chief  priest,  Jehoiada,  who  brought  about  the 
fall  of  Athaliah,  with  the  help  of  the  body-guard.  It  was 
only  natural  that  this  Jehoiada,  who  had  placed  the  king  upon 
the  throne  and  was  his  chief  adviser  all  his  life,  should  have 
(lone  much  towards  increasing  the  power  of  the  priesthood. 
It  is  far  from  accidental  that  in  his  day  the  temple  was  re- 
stored, and  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  priests  regulate<i. 

Jehoiada  appears  to  have  been  anything  but  friendly  to  the 
prophets,  for  one  of  the  measures  he  took  in  the  interest^j  of 
public  worship  was  to  entrust  the  presen'ation  of  order  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple  to  a  strong  body  of  ofiicers,  who 
were  instrucU'd,  amongst  other  things,  to  "put  way  mad 
fellow  who  prophesies  into  the  stocks,  with  a  chain  round 
his  neck."  *  Even  in  the  northern  kingdom  we  have  seen^  a 
band  of  military  messmates,  as  they  were  laughing  together 
over  their  wine,  call  one  of  the  '*  inspired"  ser\'ants  of  Yah- 
1  Jeremiah  xxix.  26.  <  See  p.  134. 
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weh  a  madman ;  but  this  by  no  means  shows  that  the  prophets 
were  in  any  way  slighted,  or  put  under  restraint.  A  title, 
however,  which  means  little  or  nothing  in  the  mouths  of  a 
jovial  company  of  soldiers,  becomes  profoundly  significant 
now  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  the  official  instructions 
issued  to  the  guardians  of  the  temple.  In  itself,  however, 
such  a  legulation  is  by  no  means  sui-prising;  for  a  priest, 
whose  duties  ai'e  of  an  essentially  formal  character,  and  who 
has  constantly  to  conduct  religious  ceremonies  in  accordance 
with  fixed  regulations,  is  by  bis  very  nature  opposed  to  the 
prophet,  who  will  not  hear  of  a  written  law,  but  speaks  out 
in  accordance  with  the  impulse  from  within  the  thing  that 
his  god  reveals.  Prophets  and  priests  accordingly  must 
almost  inevitably  come  into  collision  with  each  other.  In 
the  temple  especially,  where  everything  had  to  be  done  in 
the  prescribed  form,  the  prophets  might  easily  intro<luce  con- 
fusion ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Jehoiada  should  take 
measures  to  restrain  them  within  due  limits,  when  he  regu- 
lated the  temple  sen'icc. 

The  priests,  in  their  turn,  were  reduced  by  Jehoiada's 
ordinances  to  dependence  ujion  the  king,  and  an  end  was  put 
to  their  irresponsible  appropnation  of  the  rich  temple  reve- 
nues ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  officiating  families  were 
now  secured  in  the  receipt  of  a  regular  income,  and  had  a 
more  definite  |x>sition  in  the  State  assigned  them.  Individu- 
ally, the  members  of  the  priestly  order  might  find  the  old 
state  of  affairs  preferable,  but  some  restriction  of  personal 
liberty  was  highly  conducive  to  the  general  influence  of  the 
priesthood  as  a  body. 

In  Solomon's  time  Zadok,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  stood,  as 
we  know,  at  the  head  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem.  Now  in 
ancient  times  the  tie  that  united  tlic  various  members  of  one 
family  was  very  close,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  head  of  a  clan  to  push  his  relatives  forward.  It 
was  inevitable,  therefore,  that  all  the  offices  at  the  great 
sanctuary  should  gradually  be  filled  by  members  of  the 
"house  of  Zadok;"  that  is  to  say,  bj^  the  sons  and  other 
relatives  of  the  chief  priest,  together  with  their  dependants. 
And  since  Levites  had  begim  to  be  selected  as  priests  in  pref- 
erence to  others  long  before  the  temple  was  built,  we  may 
assume  that  in  Solomon's  time  most  of  the  bamahs  were 
under  the  care  of  Levites.  These  Levites  would,  in  many 
instances,  espouse  the  cause  of  their  brothers  at  Jerusalem, 
who,   in   their  turn,  would   use  theu*  influence  at  court  to 
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secure  to  some  member  of  the  tribe  any  good  place  which 
might  from  time  to  time  fall  vacant  at  any  of  the  sanctuaries. 
Thus  all  but  Levites  were  graduall}^  excluded  from  the  priestly 
office,  and  ^'the  sons  of  Levi"  became  the  only  priests  in 
Judah. 

The  more  completely  the  Levites  developed  into  a  priestly 
caste,  the  greater  was  the  danger  that  threatened  the  spiritual 
life  of  Judah ;  for  priests  are  always  apt  to  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  their  temples,  altars,  religious  practices  and 
ceremonies  —  in  a  word,  upon  the  externals  of  religion.  If 
they  gain  a  complete  ascendancy  over  their  fellow-believers, 
then  the  faithful  become  their  absolute  slaves,  religion  de- 
generates into  formalism,  and  the  life  of  the  soul  is  choked 
by  observance  of  the  Law. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  Judah  did  not  escape  these 
dangers. 


Chapter  XVI. 

THE  EARLIEST  ISRAELITISH  LAW  BOOK. 

ExoDUB  XXI.-XXIII.  19. 

WHEN  speaking  of  King  Jehoshaphat,  of  Judah,  we 
mentioned  in  passing  that  the  book  of  Chronicles 
represents  him  as  having  done  a  great  deal  towards  regulat- 
ing the  administration  of  justice.  We  will  now  examine  the 
statement^  more  in  detail.  Jehoshaphat,  we  are  told,  ap- 
pointed judges  in  all  the  cities,  and  exhorted  them  to  fear 
Y^ahweh,  and  to  remember  that  partiality,  injustice,  and 
venality  were  contrary  to  his  will.  Moreover,  he  established 
a  supreme  court  at  Jerusalem  to  watch  over  the  religious  and 
social  interests  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  court  both  priests 
and  Levites  on  the  one  hand,  and  laymen  on  the  other,  had 
seats ;  the  former  under  the  presidency  of  the  high  priest, 
the  latter  under  that  of  '*  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Judah." 
To  this  court  the  other  judges  were  to  come  for  instructions 
when  an}'  question  was  too  hard  for  them  to  decide  themselves. 
This  college  of  judges  at  Jerusalem,  then,  was  not  a  tribunal 
to  which  those  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  a  lower 
court  might  appeal.     Any  such  procedure  was  excluded  by 

I  2  Chronicles  xix.  5-lL 
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the  belief  that  the  sentence  of  every  judge  was  a  word  of 
God,  fh>m  which  any  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  was  incon- 
ceivable. It  was  only  if  the  judge  himself  felt  unable  to 
pronounce  a  decision  that  the  case  was  taken  before  th(> 
court  in  Jerusalem. 

We  are  hardly  entitled  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  Jehosha- 
phat  made  any  such  regulations  as  these,  on  the  mere  author- 
ity- of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  which  so  consistently  exalts 
this  prince.  At  any  rate  the  distinction  here  drawn  between 
priests,  that  is  sons  of  Aaron  and  other  Levites,  certainly 
dates  from  a  later  period.  But  of  course  the  administration 
of  justice  must  have  been  gradually  regulated  as  time  went 
on.  The  legend  of  Moses'  father-in-law,  Jethro,  advising 
him  to  appoint  judges,^  brings  vividly  before  us  the  causes 
which  induced  the  monarchs  to  take  this  matter  in  hand. 
The  more  thoroughlj'  the  Israelites  became  accustomed  to 
the  settled  government  of  the  kings,  and  understood  that 
each  of  them  must  no  longer  do  what  seemed  good  in  his 
own  ej'es,  the  more  numei-ous  did  the  cases  become  in  which 
they  needed  the  decision  of  their  king  as  the  supreme  judge. 
Remember,  for  instance,  the  account  of  Absalom  standing  at 
the  city  gate  of  Jerusalem  to  win  over  all  those  who,  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  came  to  appeal  to  David.*  The 
administration  of  justice,  therefore,  gradually  became  a  task 
too  hea\'y  for  the  shoulders  of  the  king  alone,  and  it  seemed 
advisable  that  there  should  be  judges  in  each  of  the  principal 
cities.  Where  none  were  already  established,  the  king  would 
of  course  be  the  natural  person  to  appoint  them ;  and  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  court  at  Jerusalem  would  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  No  doubt  some  similar  provision  was 
made  in  Samaria. 

It  is  uncertain  when  the  administration  of  justice  was  first 
regulated  on  this  general  plan.  We  only  know  that  the 
scheme  was  in  full  operation  two  and  a  half  centuries  after 
Jehoshaphat ;  for  the  book  of  Deuteronomy'  assumes  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  local  courts  of  justice  and  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Jerusalem,  and  wanis  all  the  judges  very  emphatically 
that  they  must  render  implicit  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Le\itical  priests  and  ''  the  judge  in  the  place  which  Yahweh 
shall  choose."  Indeed,  any  one  who  defies  these  supi*emc 
authorities  is  declared  guilty  of  death. 

The  special  date  at  which  these  regulations  were  introduced 
is  a  matter  of  less  im|X)rtance  than  the  character  of  the  relig- 

1  Compare  vol.  L  i>.  ftiO.    >  See  pp.  43,  44.  >  Deuteronomy  xvL  IS-xrii.  12. 
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iou8,  moral,  and  social  principles  in  accordance  with  which 
justice  was  administered,  oi  at  any  rate  ought  to  have  been 
administered  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened  Israelites. 
What  these  principles  were  we  may  to  some  extent  gather 
from  the  book  of  Law  contained  in  Exodus  xxi.-xxiii.  19. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
this  book  was  written  in  the  first  century  after  the  disruption, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  it 
was  composed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  In  the  book  of 
Exodus  it  appears  in  the  middle  of  a  story  that  we  shall  deal 
with  later  on,  dating  fVom  the  time  of  the  fall  of  northern 
Israel,  but  it  is  certainlj'  older  than  this  story  itself,  and  is  at 
any  rate  the  oldest  Israelitish  book  of  Law  that  we  possess. 
Let  us  see  what  it  contains. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  code  is  extremely  varied,  and  we 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  it  gives  neither 
the  first  nor  the  chief  place  to  the  ivgulation  of  foims  of  wor- 
ship. It  is  very  clear  that  its  corapiU^rs  believed  that  a  virtu- 
ous life  was  the  most  acceptable  sei'vice  that  could  be  ofiTered 
to  Yahweh.  It  is  true  the  code  enjoins  the  observance  of  the 
three  feasts,  which,  according  to  the  historians,  were  celebrated 
in  Jerusalem  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Solomon* — namely,  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread,  the  feast  of  first-fniits,  and  the  feast 
of  harvest ;  but  all  it  says  concerning  them  is  that  every  male 
Israelite  must  appear  before  Yahweh  on  these  occasions,  of 
course  not  empty  handed  ;  that  all  the  bread  used  at  sacrifices 
must  be  unleavened ;  and  that  the  fat  of  a  sacrificed  beast  must 
not  be  kept  till  the  following  day.*  When  we  compare  these 
simple  precepts  with  the  elaborate  trivialities  of  a  later  day,  we 
are  pleased  to  see  how  little  importance  was  as  yet  attached  to 
minute  regulations  of  ceremonial  worship  by  the  guiding  spirits 
of  the  ninth  century  b.c.  But,  of  course,  the  code  extols 
liberality  in  making  presents  to  the  sanctuary.  The  Israelite 
is  to  relinquish  the  first-fruits  of  his  corn,  olive,  and  grape 
harvest;  to  buy  off  his  first-born  son  by  a  substitutionary 
sacrifice ;  to  dedicate  the  firstlings  of  all  his  clean  beasts  ti[> 
Yahweh  on  the  eighth  day ;  and  to  present  all  these  first-fruits 
to  him  in  his  sanctuary.* 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  from  this  moderation  in 
prescribing  so-called  religious  duties,  that  the  worshippers  of 
Yahweh  observed  no  other  usages  than  those  which  we  have 
mentioned.     On  the  contrary,  their  religious  customs  wci\* 

1  1  Kines  ix.  25.     >  ExoduB  xxiii.  li-18.    >  Exodus  xxii.  29,  ao,  xxiil  19  a 
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numerous  and  varied.  This  very  code  forbids  the  Israelites 
to  eat  the  flesL  of  an^^  animal  that  has  been  killed  by  a  beast 
of  pre3\^  It  also  forbids  them  to  boil  a  kid  in  its  mother's 
milk,*  and  commands  them  to  observe  the  Sabbath  and  to  let 
the  land  lie  fallow  every  seventh  3'ear.'  Doubtless  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  usages  established  by  custom  amongst  the 
worshippers  of  Yahwoh,  and  enforced  by  many  of  his  priests. 
Onl}'  to  mention  a  single  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  foods  existed  when 
this  code  was  drawn  up  ;  but  remarkably  enough  both  this  and 
man}*  other  religious  usages  are  passed  over  in  absolute  silence 
here,  being  considered  of  less  importance  apparently  than  the 
points  upon  which  stress  is  laid. 

The  matters  most  insisted  on  have  reference  to  social  topics, 
and  aie  treated  in  a  spirit  which  commands  our  special  admi- 
ration when  we  consider  the  period  at  which  the  precepts  were 
issued.  First  of  all  come  the  laws  of  slavery.*  Of  course,  the 
law-giver  has  no  idea  of  abolishing  this  institution,  which  was 
as  natural  in  ancient  tunes  as  it  is  monstrous  and  detestable 
in  our  own.  So  far  from  thinking  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  our 
law-giver  even  declares  that,  although  a  man  who  kills  his  male 
or  female  slave  upon  the  spot  must  pay  for  the  offence  with  his 
own  life,  yet  if  he  inflicts  such  injuries  upon  them  that  they 
live  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  die,  he  need  not  be  punished  at 
all,  inasmuch  as  "this  slave  is  his  own  property."*  Never- 
theless he  endeavors  to  soften  the  lot  of  the  slaves  as  much  as 
possible,  though  he  makes  a  distinction  in  this  respect,  thor- 
oughly characteristic  of  the  age,  between  a  Hebrew  and  a 
foreign  slave.  An  Israelite  must  not  be  retained  as  a  slave 
permanentlj',  but  must  be  restored  to  liberty  without  any 
ransom  after  six  years'  service.  If  he  was  married  when  he 
became  a  slave,  as  was  often  the  case  with  debtors,  then  his 
wife  must  be  released  with  him ;  but  if  he  had  married  while 
a  slave,  his  wife  and  children  remained  the  property  of  his 
master.  Should  he  prefer  slavery  to  freedom,  which  might 
weU  be  the  ease  if  he  had  married  while  a  slave  and  had  a 
family,  his  master  must  take  him  to  a  sanctuary  of  Yahweh, 
and  there  bore  his  ear  with  an  awl  to  the  door-post,  which 
signified  that  he  was  his  slave  for  Ufe.  The  law-giver  insisted, 
with  especial  earnestness,  that  if  a  man  should  take  a  female 
slave  for  an  inferior  wife,  as  Abraham  and  Jacob  did  in  the 
legend,  he  should  treat  her  well. 

1  Exodus  xxii.  31.        ^  Exodus  xxlii.  19  b,        <  Exodus  xxiti.  10  12. 
4  Exodus  xxi.  2-11.     6  Exodus  xxi.  20,  21. 
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That  the  law-giver's  penal  code  is  severe,  and  chat  he  doea 
not  shrink  from  exacting  the  penalty  of  death  is  only  what  we 
should  expect.  A  man  who  kills  another,^  even  by  acddeat, 
must  be  put  to  death,  unless  he  can  escape  to  a  plaoe  of  refuge 
such  as  an  altar ;  but  even  this  is  no  protection  to  a  deliberate 
murderer.  Again,  whoever  raises  his  hand  against  father  or 
mother,  or  even  curses  them,^  must  be  put  to  death ;  and  so 
must  kidnappers.'^  Finally,  the  same  penalty  is  enacted  against 
everj-thing  regarded  as  pre-eminently  Canaanitish ;  namely, 
witchcraft,  unnatural  lust,  and  idolatr3\* 

Compared  with  many  another  code,  even  of  modem  times, 
these  Israelitish  laws  of  the  ninth  centuiy  B.C.  are  decidedlj' 
merciful.  The  extreme  penalty  of  death  is  only  enacted  in 
comparatively  few  cases ;  and  with  regard  to  personal  injuries 
the  fierceness  of  revenge  is  tempered  by  the  law  of  retribution, 
"  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth ; "  whereas  in  the  numerous  cases 
in  which  a  man  is  more  or  less  directly  responsible  for  injuries 
which  have  befallen  another,  very  equitable  rules  of  comj^en- 
sation  are  laid  down,  and  the  opportunity  is  often  given  to  the 
offender  of  atoning  for  his  deed  by  the  payment  of  a  fine.* 

Theft  is  to  be  punished  by  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  four 
or  five  times  the  value  of  the  stolen  property,  and  in  default 
the  culprit  may  be  taken  or  sold  as  a  slave.  Under  certain 
circumstances  a  person  suspected  of  a  theft  which  he  denies 
may  clear  himself  by  an  oath.  A  man  who  has  deceived  a 
woman  must  marry  her  instantly,  unless  her  father  should 
refuse  to  allow  it,  in  which  case  the  culprit  must  pay  him  the 
ordinary  amount  of  a  woman's  dowry." 

The  passages  in  the  code  which  most  excite  our  admira- 
tion are  its  exhortations  to  humanity:^  ^^ Never  oppress  a 
stranger,  for  you  3'ourselves  were  strangers  once  in  Egypt, 
and  know  how  weaiy  is  the  stranger's  lot.  Injure  no  widow 
or  orphan,  for  Yahweh  listens  to  their  cries,  and  will  inflict  a 
fearful  punishment.  Exact  no  usury  from  your  poor  brothers. 
If  you  have  taken  a  poor  man's  coat  in  pledge  return  it  to 
him  before  sun-set,  for  he  will  need  it  to  cover  him  at  night. 
Neither  bear  false  witness  nor  pronounce  false  judgment  to 
please  the  populace.  Neither  give  the  great  ^  any  preference 
in  pronouncing  judgment,  nor  oppress  the  poor."  And  mark 
the  noble  spirit  of  the  precept  that  follows!     ^^If  you  sec 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  82.  2  Exodus  xxi.  12-15, 17. 

■  Exodas  xxi.  16;  compare  vol.  i.  p.  515.  "*  Exodus  xxii.  18-20. 

»  Exodus  xxi.  22-36.  •  Exodus  xxii.  1-17. 

T  Exodus  xxii.  21-27  xxiii.  1-12.  &  After  an  amended  version 
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yoar  enemy's  ox  or  ass  going  astray,  or  falling  under  its 
burden,  you  must  take  it  back  to  him,  and  must  leave  your 
own  work  to  help  it  up."  The  claims  of  humanity  reigned 
so  supreme  in  the  mind  of  this  law-giver  that  he  insists  upon 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  expressly  for  sake  of  the  male 
and  female  slaves,  who  must  have  rest,  he  urges.  Just  as  much 
as  other  people ;  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  wishing  the  fields, 
the  vineyards,  and  the  olive  gardens  to  be  left  untiUed,  and 
liold  a  Sabbath  every  seventh  year,  is  that  the  poor  may  then 
he  allowed  to  come  and  take  whatever  grows  of  itself,  and  that 
the  beasts  may  have  what  they  leave.  Now,  however  mis- 
taken such  a  law  may  be  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  them- 
selves, whom  it  would  throw  out  of  work  every  seventh  year, 
3'et  the  fact  that  the  law-giver  rests  the  religious  observance 
upon  this  ground  rather  than  upon  any  other,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  his  kindly  disposition. 

It  is  obvious  at  once  that  this  book  of  Law  differs  in  many 
essential  respects  from  a  modem  code.  It  may  be  said  to 
exhort  rather  than  to  ordain.  This  is  natural  enough ;  for 
th&  code  was  not  promulgated  by  any  person  or  corporation 
who  had  power  to  enforce  it,  and  it  depended  largely  for  its 
observance  on  the  conscience  and  the  personal  convictions  of 
the  several  judges,  who  were  only  partially  controlled  by 
public  opinion.  A  code  of  laws  in  Israel  was  not  so  much  a 
set  of  enactments  to  the  letter  of  which  the  judge  was  bound, 
as  a  general  guide  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  was  to  act. 

A  book  of  law  such  as  we  have  just  examined  does  not 
teach  us  the  pressing  necessities  of  ihe  age  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  met,  but  reveals  the  spirit  by  which  the 
best  Israelites  of  the  period  were  actuated ;  and  the  admira- 
tion which  we  feel  for  so  much  that  is  contained  in  the  code 
greatly  stimulates  our  interest  in  the  history  of  Israel's 
religion. 

The  fact  is  that  when  we  think  of  the  opinions  which  the 
ancient  worshippers  of  Yahweh  entertained  concerning  their 
god,  and  the  way  in  which  they  thought  they  could  serve  and 
propitiate  him,  we  sometimes  ask  ourselves:  What  does  it 
reaUy  signify  that  the  worship  of  this  Yahweh  was  preserved  ? 
What  would  it  have  mattered  if  the  altars,  massebahsy  asherahsy 
and  what  not,  that  were  used  in  the  service  of  Yahweh  had 
gradually  been  diverted  to  the  worship  of  Baal  or  Astarte,  ot 
Chemosh  or  Milcom?  In  itself  it  wonld  matter  nothing. 
Whether  the  ancients  sought  to  appease  Yahweh  with  an 
offering  or  preferred  to  sacrifice  to  Baal  comes  to  exactly  the 
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same  thing.  Whether  they  held  the  pig  and  Hie  hare  in 
abomination  as  unclean  beiEU9ts,  or  brought  them  in  pref« 
erenoe  to  aU  other  creatures  to  the  altar,*  is  not  of  the 
smaUest  consequence.  Whether  they  sanctified  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  as  a  day  of  rest,  or  rather  celebrated  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon,  made  them  neither  better  nor  worse 
The  salvation  of  the  world  does  not  depend  on  outward  things 
like  these.  But  it  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  triumph 
of  morality.  If,  as  was  really  the  case  with  the  masses,  tiie 
service  of  Yahweh  had  only  differed  in  names,  in  ceremonies, 
and  in  outward  usages  of  religion  from  the  service  of  the 
other  gods,  then  it  might  have  fallen,  as  the  worship  of 
hundreds  of  gods  and  goddesses  has  fallen,  without  any  loss 
to  the  world.  But  when  we  see  that  the  kernel  of  thebe 
worshippers  of  Yahweh  maintained  the  claims  of  moralit}-, 
and  felt  that  Israel's  god  was  best  served  by  uprightness,  by 
honor,  chastit}',  humanity,  and  the  spirit  of  good-will ;  then 
we  begin  to  take  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  worship  of  their  god. 

And  this  is  why  we  rejoiced  in  Yahweh's  triumph  over  Baal 
alike  in  Judah  and  in  northern  Israel. 


Chaptbr  XVII. 

ISRAEL  UNDER  JEROBOAM  XL 

2  K11108  XIV.;  Psalm  XLV.;  Dkutbroiiomt  XXXIIL 

ABOUT  the  year  825  b.c.  the  tt?o  Israelitish  kingdoms 
were  alike  prosperous.  In  the  North,  Joash  had 
aheady  been  on  the  throne  for  fifteen  3'ears.  He  had  de> 
feated  the  Syrians  repeatedly,  and  had  reconquered  from 
them  a  great  part  of  the  territory  they  had  wrested  fVom  his 
predecessors.  In  Judah,  Amaziah  had  waged  war  against 
the  Edomites  with  such  complete  success  that  even  their 
capital,  Selah  or  Petra,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  But  at 
the  end  of  his  campaign  in  Kdom,  Amaziah  sought  a  quarrel 
with  Joash,  who  sent  the  following  answer  to  his  chaUenge : 
**  Once  on  a  time  the  thistle  of  Lebanon  sent  a  message  to  the 
cedfir  of  Lebanon,  and  said,  ^  Give  my  son  your  daughUu*  fi» 
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his  wife/  But,  meanwhile,  the  wild  beasts  walked  over  the 
thistle  and  trampled  it  down.  And  now  the  thistle's  fate  will 
be  yours.  You  have  beaten  the  Edomites,  and  had  better 
stop  at  home  and  boast  your  prowess  there.  Why  should 
you  rush  upon  your  own  ruin  ? "  But  Amaziah  was  not  to 
be  put  off;  and,  indeed,  the  contemptuous  tone  of  the  warn- 
ing given  him  by  Joash  was  hardly  calculated  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose.  So  he  brought  his  army  into  the  field, 
but  was  utterly  routed  at  Beth-shemesh.  Amaziah  himself 
fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  and  Jerusalem  surrendered. 
The  victorious  army  marched  in  triumph  through  a  breach 
in  the  wall,  and  Joash  returned  to  Samaria,  carrying  with 
him  the  treasures  of  Yahweh's  temple  and  the  royal  palace, 
and  the  noblest  Judseans  as  hostages.  Thus  Judah  became 
a  province  of  Israel. 

The  Chronicler  has  a  good  deal  to  add.  He  tells  us  ^  that 
when  Amaziah  reckoned  up  the  forces  which  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  against  the  Edomites,  he  found  his  army  too 
small,  though  it  numbere<l  three  hundred  thousand  heavy- 
armed  soldiers.  So  he  hired  a  hundred  thousand  Israelite  mer- 
cenaries for  a  hundred  talents  (thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds) 
as  auxiliaries.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  with 
this  army,  a  certain  prophet  came  to  him  and  commanded 
Iiim,  in  Yahweh's  name,  to  dismiss  these  mercenaries,  for 
Israel's  god  would  have  no  deaUngs  with  the  Ephraimites. 
Amaziah  was  only  to  muster  his  own  troops,  for  his  god 
could  give  the  victory  to  whom  he  would.  ^^  But  what  of  all 
the  money  I  have  paid  them  already  ?  "  cried  Amaziah,  for  he 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  spending  so  much  treasure  for 
nothing.  ^^  Yahweh  can  give  you  more  than  that,"  said  the 
man  of  God ;  and,  thus  encouraged,  the  king  dismissed  his 
auxiliaries.  But  the  Israelites  themselves  were  deeply  offended 
by  the  insult,  and  in  revenge  they  attacked  the  cities  of  Judah, 
slew  three  thousand  men,  and  made  enormous  booty,  while 
Amaziah's  army  was  still  in  £dom.  This  monarch's  subse- 
quent defeat  at  the  hands  of  Joash  was  only  what  he  de- 
served ;  for,  when  he  bad  conquered  the  £domites,  he 
worshipped  their  gods.  A  certain  prophet  warned  him  of  his 
sin,  but  he  answered  haughtily,  ^^  Who  made  3'ou  the  king's 
counsellor?  Hold  3'our  peace,  or  you  shall  be  whipped!" 
Then  the  man  of  God  forbore  to  warn  him  further,  and  said 
with  a  sigh,  '^  I  see  that  God  has  determined  to  destroy  you  I 
For  if  not,  you  would  have  listened  to  my  eounpel."  The 
1  2  ChrunicIeB  zxv. 
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Justice  of  his  snrniise  appeared  from  Amaziah's  arrogance 
towards  Joash,  and  the  rain  in  which  it  involved  him. 

The  enormous  figures  which  appear  in  this  account  are,  as 
wc  know,  nothing  unusual  with  the  Chronicler ;  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Edom's  gods  by  Amaziah  is  doubtless  a  pure  supposi- 
tion, made  to  account  for  the  terrible  humiliation  suffered  by 
a  prince  who  was  said  to  have  **  done  what  was  right  in  the 
eyes  of  Yahweh." 

Soon  after  conquering  Jerusalem,  King  Joash  died,  and  left 
a  powerful  kingdom  to  his  son  Jeroboam,  whom  we  call  Jero- 
boam II.,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  first  king  of  Israel. 
This  monarch  extended  his  rale  far  wider  yet,  for  by  his  sword, 
as  the  IsraeUte  historian  boasts,  Yahweh  delivered  Israel 
fVom  the  hand  of  the  Sj'rians.  All  the  territory  that  had 
been  lost  under  his  predecessors,  Jeroboam  recovered ;  and 
he  so  completely  reunited  the  district  beyond  Jordan  to  hia 
kingdom,  that  during  his  reign  the  clans  that  were  settled  there 
were  accurately  enrolled  by  name  and  number  in  the  royal 
archives.^  Thus  the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai, 
that  Jeroboam  should  rale  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
literally  fulfilled.  This  Jonah,  whose  prophecy  unfortunately 
is  lost,  is  the  hero  of  the  little  book  called  aftier  him,  to  which 
we  shall  return  in  the  next  volume. 

These  boundaries,  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea,  do  not 
include  Judah  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  kingdom,  though  com- 
pletely humbled,  made  tributary,  and  forced  to  submission  by 
the  pledges  of  its  good  behavior  held  by  Joash,  nevertheless 
retained  a  certain  amount  of  independence.  At  any  rate 
Amaziah  remained  at  Jerasalem  even  after  his  defeat,  and 
when  he  lost  his  life  thit>ugh  a  conspiracy,  his  son  Uzziah, 
also  called  Azariah,  succeeded  him.  All  this  appears  exceed- 
ingly strange,  for  we  cannot  see  why  Joash  should  not  have 
completely  incorporated  Judah  with  Israel  when  he  had  cap- 
tured Jerusalem  and  earned  away  the  hostages  to  Samaria. 
Were  the  Judseans  so  profoundly  attached  to  the  dynasty  of 
David  that  Joash  dreaded  constant  insurrections  shonld  it  be 
displaced  ?  It  may  be  so.  But  there  is  a  date  given  in  the 
book  of  Kings  ^  which  makes  us  suspect  that  Joash  really 
went  much  further  than  we  are  told.  The  statement  referred 
to  is  this  —  that  Uzziah  did  not  become  king  of  Judah  till 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Eang  Jeroboam  of  Israel.  Now, 
since  we  are  also  told  that  .^aziah  survived  Joash  only 
fifteen  years,'  it  follows  that  if  Uzziah  had  succeeded  him 
1  1  Chronicles  v.  17.  ^  3  Kings  xv.  1.  >  2  Kings  xiv.  17. 
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immediately  his  accession  would  have  fallen  in  the  fifteenth, 
not  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Jeroboam.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  this  gap  of  twelve  years  which  appears  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  Amaziah  and  the  accession  of 
his  son  ?  Does  it  not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  for  some 
time  the  kings  of  northern  Israel  swayed  the  sceptre  over 
Judah  also?  If  so,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Kings,  who 
held  that  the  descendants  of  David  were  the  only  legal  occu- 
pants of  the  throne  of  Judah/  fictitiously  protracted  the 
i-eign  of  Amaziah  to  the  term  of  nine-and-twenty  years*  (that 
is  to  the  end  of  his  life),  and  then  made  his  son  succeed 
him  without  an  interval.  If  this  does  not  satisfy  us  we 
must  suppose  that  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's 
accession. 

But  however  we  may  explain  the  dates,  and  whether  we 
supix>se  Uzziah  to  have  been  Jeroboam's  acknowledged  vas- 
sal till  the  seven-and-twentleth  3'ear  of  the  latter's  reign,  or 
whether  we  believe  Judah  to  have  retained  its  position  as  a 
separate  kingdom  even  after  Amaziah's  defeat,  it  is  at  any 
rate  certain  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  Jeroboam  held  Judah 
more  or  less  completely  in  his  power ;  for  he  had  a  garrison 
in  the  important  harbor  of  Elath,  the  key  to  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  it  was  not  till  after  his  death  tJ^at  Uzziah  succeeded 
in  recovering  the  place.' 

Jeroboam's  reign  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  brill* 
iant  periods  of  Israel's  historj',  and  though  unhappily  we 
know  but  few  particulars  about  it,  the  king  himself  is  referred 
to  in  several  poems  which  we  still  possess. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  forty-fitlh  psalm  was  com- 
posed on  tibe  occasion  of  one  of  Jeroboam's  marriages ;  and 
this  poem  is  so  remarkable  on  many  grounds  that  it  deserves 
to  be  given  at  length.     It  runs  as  follows :  — 

My  heart  overflows  with  goodly  words, 

For  it  thinks :  "I  work  for  a  king !  " 

May  my  tongue  be  like  the  pen  of  a  skilful  writer  1 
Thou  art  fairer  than  all  the  children  of  men ; 

Grace  is  poured  out  on  thy  lips ; 

Therefore  Yahweh  blesses  thee  for  ever. 
Gird  on  thy  sword^  O  hero! 

Thy  glor^  and  thine  adornment 
Ride  forth  m  thy  majesty, 

To  give  proof  of  justice  and  righteous  mevey  I 

Dread  deeds  shall  thy  right  hand  teach  thee. 
Sharp  are  thine  arrows ; 

Peoples  sink  under  thee ; 

To  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies  [they  pierce]. 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  543,  544.      ^  2  Kings  xiv.  8.      >  2  Kings  xiv.  88. 
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Yahweli  has  established  thy  throne  to  eternity ; 

A  righteons  sceptre  is  the  scei>tre  of  thy  kingdom. 
Thou  lovest  virtue  and  hatest  iniquity ; 

Therefore  Yah  web,  thy  god,  has  anointed  thee 

With  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows. 
In  myrrh  and  aloes  and  cassia  are  thy  garments  steeped. 

From  ivory  palaces  ^  the  sound  of  the  harp  rejoices  thee. 
Hie  daughters  of  kings  are  amongst  thy  treasures ; 

There  stands  the  queen  at  thy  right  hand, 

Adorned  with  the  treasures  of  Ophir! 
listen,  O  daughter,  see  and  incline  thine  earl 

Foi^t  thy  people  and  for^t  thy  father's  bouse  I 
Tlie  king  longs  for  thy  beauty; 

He  is  thy  lord,  do  thou  reverence  him. 
Tyre  seeks  to  gain  thy  favor, 

The  richest  Tvrians  brin^  tliee  presents. 
All  glorious  is  tLe  princess  in  her  chamber; 

Her  garments  are  wrought  with  gold. 
In  embroidered  robes  is  she  brought  to  the  king; 

Maidens  after  her,  her  companions. 

They  likewise  are  brought  to  tliee. 
They  are  brought  lyith  joy  and  gladness; 

Tney  enter  the  royal  palace ! 
Mav  thy  sons  succeed  thy  fathers ; 

Atay'st  thou  make  them  princes  in  all  the  land ! 
I  will  praise  thy  name  from  generation  to  generation; 

That  the  tribes  may  glorify  thee  for  ever. 

Since  two  verses  of  this  poem  '^  are  quoted  in  a  very  incor- 
rect translation  iu  the  New  Testament,'  we  had  better  dwell 
upon  them  for  a  moment  longer.  The  passage  I  have  lea- 
dered,  ''  So  Yahweh,  thy  god,  has  anointed  &ee,"  is  usually 
translated  "  Therefore,  O  God  1  thy  God  has  anointed  thee ;  ** 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Hebrew  text  does  not  contain  the 
name  of  Yahweh.  Now,  to  understand  what  right  we  have 
to  read  ''  Yahweh,  thy  god,"  in  place  of "'  God,  thy  god,"  you 
must  know  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  as  we  now  have  it, 
there  is  one  section  (Psalms  xlii.-lxxxiii.)  in  which  the 
name  of  Yahweh  is  seldom  used  (only  forty-four  times)  and 
that  of  God  very  often  (two  hundred  and  six  times)  ;  whereas 
iu  the  rest  of  the  psalms  it  is  just  the  other  way  (  God  appear- 
ing twenty-three  times  aud  YaJiweh  six  hundied  andfort}-). 
The  onl}'  explanation  of  this  curious  fact  is  the  supposition 
that  these  psalms  once  formed  a  separate  book  by  themselves, 
and  that  their  collector  preferred  for  some  reason  to  speak  of 
God  rather  than  Yahweh^  and  therefore  almost  always  changed 
the  latter  into  the  former  when  he  found  it  in  the  poems  he 
took  up  into  his  collection.  We  are,  therefore,  simpi}"  restor- 
ing the  original  words  in  rendering  the  passage,  ''  Yahweh, 
thy  god."  It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  poet  never 
addressed  his  hero  as  ^'  god ; "  for  however  high  the  rank  may 

1  Compare  1  Kings  xxiL  39.  >  Verses  6  and  7.        >  Hebrews  i.  a. 
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be  which  this  poem  in  common  with  other  Hebrew  utterances 
assigns  to  Yahweh's  anointed,  the  Israelites  never  went  the 
length  of  deifying  their  princes.  In  the  seventh  verse  the 
Hebrew,  as  it  stands,  says,  ^^ Thy  throne,  God;"  bat  most 
likely  a  word  has  fallen  out,  and  the  poet  really  wrote  ^^  Yahr 
weh  has  established  thy  throne." 

The  writer  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  and  the  con 
elusion  of  our  present  book  of  Deuteronomy  has  taken  up 
into  his  work  a  poem  which  was  probably  written  in  the  time 
of  Jeroboam  II.  The  author  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  Moses, 
as  a  blessing  pronounced  over  the  sons  of  Israel  b}^  him 
shortly  before  his  death  ;  but  taken  in  its  true  historical  set- 
ting, it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  power  to 
which  Israel  rose  under  Jeroboam  II.,  and  the  pride  with 
which  many  of  his  subjects  raised  their  heads  as  members  of 
the  ''  house  of  Jacob."  This  remarkable  poem  bears  all  the 
more  striking  witness  to  the  enthusiasm  felt  by  the  people  for 
Jeroboam,  ft-om  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  Judtean.  It 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  so-called  "blessing  of  Jacob,"*  and 
includes  a  longer  or  shorter  prajer  for  each  of  the  tribes 
except  Simeon,  which  had  completel}'  melted  into  Judah. 
There  are  many  obscure  passages  in  the  song,  and  here  and 
there  the  translation  is  un«*rtain. 

A  short  epitome  of  Israel's  history  opens  the  poem : — 

Yahweh  came  from  Sinai 

And  went  before  them  from  Seir ; 
Uifl  lii^ht  streamed  forth  from  the  monnt  of  Paran 

And  he  came  from  the  denert  of  Kadesh. 
From  his  right  hand  came  help  for  them; 

He  truly  loved  the  tribes.  * 

All  thv  holy  ones  went  with  thee 

And  followed  after  thy  feet. 
And  Moses  preached  thy  words 

And  gave  instruction  to  us. 
The  comrouniry  of  Jacob  gained  an  inheritance 

And  there  came  a  king  to  rule  •leshuruu, 
When  the  heads  of  the  people  gathered  together 

And  Israel's  tribes  assembled. 

^^Jeshurun"  appears  again  in  this  song  as  a  name  for 
Israel,  and  also  in  one  other  passage.^  It  is  a  play  upon  the 
sound  of  the  name  Israel^  and  signifies  "  the  righteous"  or 
*'the  virtuous,"  which  accords  perfectly  with  the  designation 
of  Israel's  forefathers  as  "  the  holy  ones." 

After  this  introduction  come  sayings  appropriate  to  the 

I  Compare  toI.  i.  pp.  108,  iS6, 401. 
s  Deuteronomy  xxxii.  U. 
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Beveral  tribes.  Reuben,  who  appears  in  the  legends  of  the 
patriarchs  as  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  occupies  the  foremost 
place  here  also,  though  the  poet  has  little  to  say  of  him,  while 
he  dwells  with  obvious  sympathy  upon  the  tribes  comprised  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

May  Reuben  live  and  not  die  I 
Aay  his  numbers  ne*er  be  few! 

Hearlcen  Yahweh !  to  Judah*8  voice, 

And  bring  him  baclc  to  his  people ! 
May  his  territory  spread  afar, 

May  he  be  hefped  against  his  foeal 
hnai  thou  the  loins  of  his  enemies. 

And  let  them  that  hate  him  rise  no  more! 

Thy  thummim  and  urim  [O  Yahweh  I]  are  held  by  thy  Faithful  QiMb 

Whom  thou  didst  try  at  Massah, 

With  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  Meribah ; 
Who  says  of  his  father  and  mother: 

I  care*  not  for  them  I 
Who  denies  his  brothers 

And  regards  not  his  very  tons. 
But  they  mark  thy  word, 

They  observe  thy  covenant. 
They  teach  Jacob  th}'  ordinances, 

And  Israel  thy  law; 
They  make  incense  rise  before  thee 

And  bring  sacrifices  to  thine  altar. 
O  Yahweh !  bless  their  might 

And  accept  the  work  of  their  hands  in  g^'ace ! 
May  Yahweh's  Loved  One  dwell  safely  by  Him 

Who  protects  him  ever, 
And  dwells  between  his  shoulders. 

It  is  obvious  that  *'  Yahweh's  Loved  One"  is  Benjamin,  in 
whose  district  the  great  temple  stood.  The  poet  could  there- 
fore sing  of  Yahweh  as  sitting  between  the  shoulders  and  on 
the  neck  of  Benjamin.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  ^^  Yahweh's 
Faithful  One,"  is  the  priestl}-  tribe*  of  Levi ;  but  we  cannot 
explain  the  allusion  to  the  trial  at  Massah  and  Meribah. 
These  places  are  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  accounts 
of  Israel's  wanderings  in  the  desert,^  but  never  in  a  connec- 
tion that  explains  these  words.  They  probably  refer  to  a 
legend  that  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

The  poet  now  goes  on  to  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  or  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh,  the  glory  of  whose  territory  he  first  celebrates 
and  then  goes  on : — 

May  the  favor  of  Him  who  dwells  ^  in  the  bush  oome  upon  Jooeph's  he«d. 
On  the  crown  of  the  prince  of  his  brothers ! 

1  Exodus  xvii.  7 ;  Numbers  xx.  13 ;  Deut4uranomy  ix.  22. 
3  Compare  Exodus  ill.  2  ff. 
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The  fint-bctn  of  his  bullocks  b  noble ; 

His  horns  aiie  like  horns  of  a  baffalo. 
He  hurls  down  the  peoples  with  them, 

The  extremdst  peoples  of  earth !   > 

The  first-born  of  Joseph's  bullocks  means  the  king  of 
Israel,  in  this  ease  Jeroboam  II. 

The  blessings  on  the  remaining  tribes  contain  nothing 
remarkable,  except  the  honorable  mention  of  a  celebrated 
place  of  offering  which  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Zebu- 
Ion  and  Issachar,  perhaps  on  Mount  Carmel  or  Mount  Tabor. 
This  is  a  fresh  proof  that  at  this  period  no  one  dreamed  of 
confining  legal  sacrifices  to  Jerusalem.  The  verses  run  a# 
follows :  — 

Reioice  in  thy  going  oat,  Zebulon, 

And  Issachar  in  thy  tents ! 
They  call  the  tribes  to  the  mountain. 

And  make  true  offerings  there ; 
For  tli(>y  draw  to  themselves  what  the  seas  prodnoe 

And  the  treasures  hid  in  the  sand. 

The  song  concludes  witli  the  following  words :  — 

There  Is  no  god  like  JeMburun's  god, 

Who  comes  riding  on  the  heaven  to  help  thee, 

In  his  ^lory  upon  the  clouds. 
That  ancient'goa  is  a  refuge, 

Israel  rests  on  his  arms  eternal. 
He  drove  out  thine  enemies  before  thee, 

And  cried,  "Destroy! " 
So  Israel  dwelt  in  safetyi 

The  race  of  Jacob  apart, 
In  a  land  of  corn  and  wine, 

Whose  heavens  drop  down  dew. 
Hail  to  thee,  Israel !     Who  is  like  thee? 

Thuu  people  victorious  through  Yahweh, 
Who  is  the  shield  of  thy  succor; 

Who  is  the  sword  of  thy  glory  I 
Thine  enemies  come  cringmg  before  thee, 

While  thou  treadest  upon  their  heights ! 

This  remarkable  song  deserves  all  the  more  attention  from 
the  circumstance  that  its  author  was  a  Judaean.  This  is 
evident  from  his  putting  Judah  next  after  Reuben,  and  from 
the  glowing  terms  in  which  he  mentions  the  Levitical  priest' 
hood  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  This  Judaean,  then,  ex^ 
presses  his  wish  that  his  country  may  be  reunited  with  Israel, 
and  dwells  with  great  delight  upon  the  king  of  Joseph's  house. 
In  all  this  he  certainly  did  not  stand  alone,  but  expressed  the 
conviction  of  many  of  his  country-men.  It  is  therefore  no 
very  rash  conjecture  that  the  conspiracy  which  cost  Amaziah 
his  life  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Davidic  house  and  the 
complete  incorporation  of  Judah  with  Israel.    If  this  was  so 

TOL.  II.  9 
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the  conspirators  were  thwarted  b^'  the  attachment  of  the 
''  people  of  the  land,"  that  is  to  say,  of  the  masses,  to  the 
house  of  David  ;  and  Uzziah  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne. 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  common  people,  for  whom 
the  grand  conception  of  IsracVs  unity  had  no  charm.  But 
lollier  natures  kept  the  ideal  clearly  before  their  minds,  not 
only  in  the  North,  where  of  course  Judah's  holding  aloof  from 
Ephraim  was  looked  upon  with  disapproval,  but  even  in  the 
South,  where  many  a  one  would  have  sacrificed  the  dynasty 
of  David,  whether  joj-fuUy  or  with  regret,  for  the  sake  of 
making  Yahweh's  people  one  again. 

This  longing  to  see  the  two  kingdoms  united,  springing 
from  the  belief  that  they  ought  to  be  so,  finds  striking  expres- 
sion in  certain  other  writings  of  this  period,  which  we  must 
now  examine  from  this  special  point  of  view.  The  eighth 
century  b.c.  was  the  period  of  Israel's  greatest  literary-  glory, 
which  was  chiefly  due  to  the  activity  of  the  prophets.  We 
have  already  examined  much  of  what  was  comraitUHl  to  writ- 
*ng  at  this  period,  for  it  was  the  era  of  the  Yahwist  and  the 
elder  Elohist  *  (to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  younger 
Elohist,  or  author  of  the  ''Book  of  Origins")  whose  narra- 
tives we  still  possess  in  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
•voven  together,  supplemented,  and  sometimes,  alas !  curtailed 
by  the  latest  general  editor  of  the  Pentateuch.  About  this 
time  the  same  or  other  writei*s  composed  a  good  many  of  the 
narratives  about  the  judges,  Samuel,  Saul,  David,  and  his 
successors,  which  we  still  possess.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
fix  with  certainty  how  much  of  all  this  literature  arose  in 
northern  Israel,  and  how  much  in  Judah ;  but,  if  we  possessed 
their  separate  works  in  a  complete  form,  we  should,  perhaps, 
have  cause  to  believe  that  the  elder  Elohist  w^as  an  Ephraimite, 
and  the  Yahwist  a  Judaean,  though  this  is  little  better  than  a 
guess  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  The  question, 
however,  is  of  no  great  consequence,  for  the  religious  posi- 
tions occupied  respectively  by  the  best  representatives  of  the 
two  kingdoms  resembled  each  other  veiy-  closely,  and  so  do 
those  of  tlie  two  authors  in  question. 

Our  first  observation,  then,  upon  the  literary  work  of  these 
prophets  of  the  age  of  Jeroboam,  is  that  they  regarded  Israel 
as  one  peoi)le.  This  is  evident  from  their  treatment  of  the 
generations  before  Moses.  We  have  already  observed '  tJiat 
the  names  of  the  patriarchs  and  many  of  the  legends  attached 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  236  ff.  s  See  vol.  i.  pp.  103-105, 164,  165. 
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to  them,  properly  belonged  to  special  districts  of  the  country- 
Thus  Isaac  was  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Israelite  and 
Kdomite  tribes  who  dwelt  in  the  South  round  Beersheba. 
Abram  originally  belonged  to  Judah,  and  Jacob  (or  Israel) 
to  central  and  northern  Palestine.  Now  these  three  patriarchs 
were  about  this  time,  we  may  suppose,  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  each  other  as  grandfather,  father,  and  son,  so  that 
every  section  of  the  Israelitish  people  came  into  equally  close 
relations  with  them  all.  Moreover,  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  tribes  wore  i*egulated  in  the  legends  with  great  tact.  All  the 
twelve  became  sons  of  Jacob,  that  is  of  Israel  itself;  for 
though  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  really  made  up  a  single 
tnbe,  are  represented  in  the  story  as  sons  of  Joseph,  yet 
Jacob  expressly  adopts  them  as  his  own. 

The  most  difHcult  task  was  to  assign  to  each  tribe  its  due 
meed  of  honor.  Reuben,  who  had  conquered  his  tenitoiy 
before  any  of  the  rest,  was  consequently  firmly  established 
as  the  eldest  son  ;  nor  was  he  now  degraded  from  this  honor, 
for  he  was  too  weak  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  others.  But 
Joseph  and  Judah  were  very  s(;nsitive  as  to  precedence.  The 
l^end  then  began  by  making  them  Jacob's  sons  b}-  different 
wives.  Judah  was  bora  next  after  Reuben,  Simeon,  and 
Levi,  and  was  far  older  than  Joseph ;  but  Joseph  was  the 
first-bom  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  son  of  Jacob's  best- 
loved  wife.  Jlis  bii'th  had  been  the  sign  for  his  father  to 
retura  to  Canaan  ;  he  was  the  most  beloved  of  Jacob's  sons, 
adoraed  with  magnificent  robes,  blessed  by  Yahweh,  the 
prince  and  deliverer  of  his  brothers. 

We  must  not  suppose  that  all  these  legends  were  delib- 
erately im-ented  with  the  purpose  we  have  implied,  and  then 
strung  together  with  conscious  art ;  for  nothing  of  the  kind 
took  place.  Much  of  the  substance  of  the  stories  was  already 
in  existence,  and  was  simply  adopted  or  modified  by  the 
.writers  of  this  epoch.  For  instance,  it  was  certainly  an  old 
tradition,  and  not  an  invention  of  the  eighth  century,  that 
Esau  and  Jacob  were  twin  brothers;  whereas  the  story  of 
Jacob's  stealing  his  brother^s  blessing,  and  Isaac's  prophecy 
that  Esau  should  serve  Jacob  but  would  constantly  throw  off 
his  yoke,  describes  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Judah 
with  those  of  Seir  during  all  the  period  from  David  to 
Amaziah.  And  in  the  same  way  myths  and  legends  about 
Joseph  were  doubtless  current  in  the  North,  and  were  now 
worked  up  and  transformed  by  the  prophetic  writers,  an<l 
bTt>ught  into  connection  with  the  other  patriarchal  stories 
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AcGOuntB  of  Moses  and  the  wanderings  in  the  desert,  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  judges,  of  Saul,  David, 
and  his  successors,  were  easily  linked  on  to  the  stories  of  the 
patriarchs ;  and  the  historians  took  especial  pains  to  bring 
out  their  own  predecessors,  the  prophets,  into  strong  relief. 
They  celebrated  their  great  deeds  and  their  wide  influence, 
but  did  not  spare  their  faults,  which  they  desired  to  hold  up 
as  warnings  to  their  own  contemporanes.  We  have  often  seen 
already'  that  the  historical  good  faith  of  these  writers  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  They  took  up  their  pens  not  so  much 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  what  had  taken  place  in  da3's 
of  old,  as  to  admonish  and  encourage  their  readers ;  and  this 
purpose  exercised  no  small  influence  upon  the  conceptions 
they  formed  of  the  heroes  of  times  past.  We  may  call  to 
mind  the  striking  example  of  Jerubbaal-Gideon,^  who  became 
under  the  hands  of  these  historians  a  wholly  diflerent  per- 
sonage fix)m  what  he  had  reall}'  been.  They  diligently  studied 
the  history  of  former  generations,  but  their  object  in  doing 
so  was  to  magnify  the  glory  of  Yahweh,  who  had  rescued  and 
helped  his  people,  and  to  exalt  the  people  in  whose  midst  he 
deigned  to  dwell.  The  whole  purpose  and  spirit  of  their 
work  is  contained  in  the  lines, — 

Hail  to  thee  Israel !    Who  is  like  Uiee? 

A  victorious  people  through  Yahweh's  might  I 
The  ancient  goa  is  a  refuge, 

Who  has  brought  us  help  from  primeval  times  I 

We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  fixing  especial  attention 
on  the  exalted  conception  of  Yahwch's  being  which  reigned 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  writers.  In  discussing  the 
ancient  stories  we  have  more  than  once  remai'ked  that  the 
writers  themselves  evidently  stood  upon  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  the  old  legends  they  were  working  up.*  To  them 
Yahweh  was  no  longer  a  god  who  could  be  seen  by  human 
eyes,  with  whom  the  denizens  of  earth  could  even  wrestle, 
who  ate  and  drank  like  a  mortal,  who  only  dwelt  in  Canaan,  * 
and  only  in  certain  spots  even  there,  and  could  be  carried 
about  in  an  ark.  On  the  contrary  they  looked  upon  him  as 
a  most  exalted  being,  who  revealed  himself  in  thunder  and 
lightning,  whom  no  mortal  could  see  and  live.  He  was  the 
judge  of  all  the  earth,  and  was  always  righteous ;  he  punished 
the  whole  world  for  its  sins  by  a  flood  of  water ;  not  only  did 
he  rule  Israel,  but  even  a  distant  monarch  such  as  Nimrod 
might  be  called  a  might;  hunter  before  his  face ;  and  it  was 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  390-392.  <  See  vol.  i.  pp.  137,  259.  260,  302,  303. 
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he  who  put  an  end  to  the  building  of  Babel's  tower.  In  Ur 
of  the  Chaldeed,  too,  Y:ibweh  had  revealed  himself,  and 
whithersoever  the  patriarchs  wandered,  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  or  in  Egypt,  for  instance,  he  could  still  protect 
them.  He  determined,  ages  beforehand,  what  the  fate  of  hia 
chosen  ones  should  be ;  and  even  the  territories  of  the  Ish- 
maelites,  Edomites,  and  Moabites  were  given  them  by  Yah- 
weh  and  not  by  their  own  deities.  Was  not  he  the  mighty 
god  before  whose  wrath  all  Egypt  had  trembled?  Had  he 
not  there  proved  himself  the  strongest  of  all  gods?  Had  he 
not  shown  his  people  their  way  through  the  wilderness,  and 
protected  them  fVom  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  might  of  their 
foes?  Nay,  had  he  not  done  3'et  more,  in  making  a  path  for 
his  beloved  people  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  and 
delivering  up  all  Canaan  into  their  hands?  Had  he  not  res- 
cued them  from  their  mightiest  foes — from  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  Jabin  and  Sisera,  Midianites  and  Philistines, 
and  even  the  Mesopotamians  themselves  ?  Had  he  not  fired 
with  his  spirit  the  deliverers  of  the  people  —  Othniel,  Ehud, 
Shamgar,  Barak,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samson,  and 
Samuel?  And  if,  in  spite  of  all,  those  days  were  full  of 
trouble  because  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  Yahweh  had 
selected  Saul,  and  when  he  had  forfeited  the  crown  by  his 
rebellious  disobedience  to  the  prophet,  had  summoned  David, 
protected  him  from  the  hatred  of  Saul,  and  raised  him  to  the 
throne.  What  was  too  wonderftil  for  Yahweh?  He  was  the 
Lord  of  hosts ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ruler  of  the  armies  of 
heaven,  the  ruler  of  the  stars  who  surrounded  him  as  angels, 
to  do  his  bidding.  He  was  the  god  of  heaven  and  of  earth, 
whose  name  betokened  "  he  who  is ; "  he  was  the  Mighty  One, 
the  Most  High  I 

The  difference  between  this  conception  of  Yahweh  and  that 
entertained  by  even  the  most  spiritual  of  David's  contem- 
poraries, for  instance,  is  so  enormous  that  we  are  compelled  to 
inquire  what  the  cause  of  so  great  a  progress  can  have  been. 

We  cannot  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  question.  It  is 
equally  impossible  adequately  to  explain  the  birth  of  a  relig 
ious  conviction  in  a  people's  heart,  and  fully  to  comprehend 
the  divine  call  in  that  of  a  single  man.  We  cannot  trace  the 
workings  of  God's  spirit.  The  circumstances  of  natious  or 
of  individuals  do  not  wholly  determine  their  lot ;  for  the  most 
important  factor  of  all  is  the  capacity  or  life  that  dwells 
within ;  and  circumstances  do  but  sei-ve  as  the  occasion  for 
its  manifestation.     A  mighty-  power  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  L» 
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rael,  and  that  is  why  the  seed  that  Moses  sowed  strock  root, 
and  at  last  brought  forth  its  increase.  Yahweh  must  be  wor- 
shipped, and  worshipped  by  a  moral  life  above  all  else !  — 
such  was  the  great  principle  implanted  in  Israel  in  the  four- 
teenth centurj' ;  and  it  gradually  led  to  the  conviction  :  Yah- 
weh, the  Most  High,  who  has  specially  chosen  Israel  to  enjoy 
his  favor,  rules  over  all  peoples  and  commands  the  powers  of 
Nature.     Him  alone  must  we  serve. 

But,  though  we  cannot  presume  to  offer  any  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  this  exalted  conception  of 
Yahweh*s  being  was  reached,  we  must  try  to  throw  what  light 
we  can  upon  the  principal  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
the  result.  What  these  circumstances  were  it  is  not  difficult 
to  say. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  Yahweh's  victory  over  Baal. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  faithful  servants  of  Israel's  god, 
who  were  straining  all  their  powera  in  defending  his  worship 
and  attacking  that  of  Baal,  should  gradually  rise  to  ever 
loftier  conceptions  of  their  god.  The  more  they  had  to  suf- 
fer for  his  sake  the  dearer  he  became  to  them,  and  the  more 
dearly  conscious  tliey  grew  of  the  difference  between  him 
and  Baal,  with  whom  they  involuntarily  classed  all  other  gods. 
The  legend  of  the  contest  between  Elijah  and  the  priests  of 
Baal  on  Mount  Carmel  admirably  represents  the  inspiring 
conviction  of  the  prophets  of  Yahweh,  which  their  triumpL 
deepened  into  absolute  certainty :  Baal  is  no  god  at  all !  He 
can  send  no  fire  down  from  heaven !  And,  though  his  ser- 
vants cry  to  him  with  all  their  strength,  he  cannot  hear,  for 
he  does  not  exist !  But  Yahweh  does  exist,  and  he  is  God  — 
the  True,  the  only  One ! 

This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  victories  of  Joash  and 
Jeroboam  11.  over  the  Syrians.  Under  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz, 
Elisha  could  but  appeal  to  Yahweh*s  might,  and  say  that  he 
would  surely  help  his  people ;  but,  meanwhile,  Israel  was  in 
sore  distress.  Doubtless,  the  servants  of  Baal  ascril>ed  tbis 
misery  to  the  wrath  of  their  god,  and  many  a  worshipper  of 
Yahweh  began  to  doubt ;  but  those  who  persevered  surren- 
dered themselves  up  all  the  more  unreservedly  to  their  god, 
and  now  at  last  their  fidelity  was  crowned  with  victory.  Is- 
rael had  become  a  mighty  people ;  Israel  had  triumphed  in 
the  strength  of  Yahweh !  Now  it  was  certain  that  '*  Yahweh 
was  the  shield  of  Israel's  help,  the  sword  of  his  glory,"  and 
his  triumphant  people  might  well  exclaim,  ^^  What  god  is  like 
the  god  of  Jeshuruu?" 
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All  the  prophets  vied  with  one  another  in  glorifying  Yah- 
weh,  with  whose  honor  that  of  his  people  was  so  closely  con- 
nected ;  but,  of  course,  there  were  diflTerences  amongst  them. 
One  would  follow  out  the  truth  more  consistently  than  another, 
and  declare  more  distinctly  that  the  other  gods  did  not  exist ; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  some  of  them  recognized  the 
moral  character  of  Israers  god  more  clearly  than  their  fellows 
did.  While  most  of  them  simply  looked  upon  Yahweh  as 
mightier  than  other  gods ;  the  noblest  revered  Kim  as  the  god 
of  moral  holiness,  whose  appointed  service  was  a  pure  heart 
and  clean  hands. 

We  shall  meet  with  repeated  examples  of  this  great  dii«- 
tinction  in  the  following  chapters. 


Chafteb  XVUI. 

THE   LEGEND   OF   BALAAM. 

NUMBBRB  XXIL  2-XXIV. 

THE  legend  of  Balaam  fhmishes  us  with  a  very  striking 
illustration  of  the  lofty  and  glowing  estimate  of  their 
people  and  its  god  which  the  Israelitish  prophets  and  their 
spiritual  allies  had  formed  in  the  century  of  Jeroboam  II. 
It  is  an  entirely  fictitious  story,  and  nothing  but  a  few  of  the 
names,  at  most,  are  borrowed  firom  ancient  Israelitish  or  for- 
eign traditions.  It  professes  to  place  us  in  the  period  just 
liefore  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  gives  us  a  completely 
false  conception  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  at  that 
time.     Its  contents  are  as  follows :  — 

When  the  Israelites  had  conquered  Sihon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites, 
conceived  a  mortal  dread  of  the  mighty  people  that  was  now 
pressing  so  close  upon  his  terntory.  '*  Israel,"  he  cried  in 
terror  to  his  allies,  the  chiefs  of  Midian,  '*  Israel  will  lick  us 
all  up  as  an  ox  licks  up  the  grass  !  "  To  avert  this  danger, 
therefore,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pethor,  on  the  river  Eu- 
phrates, with  rich  presents  for  the  famous  seer  Balaam,  son 
of  Beor,  bearing  this  message:  ''Behold,  there  is  a  people 
come  out  of  Egypt  that  covers  all  the  land,  and  is  encamped 
light  over  against  my  kingdom.    Come,  then,  and  curse  them 
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for  me,  for  they  are  too  strong  for  me.  Perchance  I  may 
then  defeat  them  and  drive  them  out ;  for  whom  you  bless  is 
blessed  indeed,  and  whom  3'ou  curse  is  cursed."  When  Ba- 
lak's  emissaries  had  given  Balaam  their  message,  he  invited 
them  to  spend  the  night  in  his  own  house,  and  promised  to 
tell  them  in  the  morning  what  Yahweh  had  said  to  him.  They 
consented ;  and  in  the  night  the  deity  appeared  to  Balaam,  as 
he  had  expected,  and  asked  him  who  his  guests  might  be. 
The  seer  then  informed  him  of  the  purpose  of  their  visit, 
upon  which  Yahweh  forbade  him  to  return  with  them  to  curse 
Israel,  inasmuch  as  this  people  was  blessed.  Obedient  to 
God's  command  Balaam  dismissed  the  Moabites,  and  would 
not  consent  to  accompany  them. 

But  Balak  determined  to  try  once  more.  He  would  see 
whether  Balaam's  resolution  might  not  be  overcome ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  sent  a  more  numerous  and  distinguished  embassy 
than  ever,  with  magnificent  promises  of  promotion  and  re- 
ward, if  only  the  seer  would  come  and  curse  this  people !  But 
the  mighty  soothsayer  replied,  "  Though  Balak  should  give 
me  his  house  ftiU  of  silver  and  gold,  yet  could  I  not  turn  in 
anything,  great  or  small,  from  the  commands  of  Yahweh." 
Nevertheless,  he  invited  the  messengers  once  more  to  remain 
with  him  that  night,  for  it  was  possible  that  Yahweh  might 
again  reveal  his  will.  It  fell  out  as  he  had  hoped,  and  this 
time  the  divine  permission  was  secured :  *'  If  those  men  have 
come  again  with  the  same  request,  then  go  with  them ;  but 
only  say  what  I  command  you."  So  Balaam  saddled  his  ass 
the  next  morning,  and  set  out  with  Balak's  nobles. 

But  Yahweh  was  angry  with  him  for  what  he  did,  and  sent 
an  angel  to  chastise  him.  Now,  Balaam  was  riding  on  his 
beast,  followed  by  two  slaves,  when  the  angel  met  him,  and 
stood  across  his  path  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  The 
wizard  saw  nothing,  and  had  he  ridden  on  he  would  inevitably 
have  fallen  by  the  angel's  hand ;  but  he  was  rescued  by  his 
ass,  who  saw  the  angel  and  turned  off  the  path  into  the  open 
field,  upon  which  Balaam  beat  her  severel}^  and  turned  her 
into  the  path  again.  Then  the  angel  went  further  on  and 
stood  before  the  traveller  in  a  narrow  path  that  ran  between 
two  vineyard  walls,  and  the  ass,  who  still  saw  better  than  her 
rider,  started  aside  in  terror  and  crushed  his  leg  against  one 
of  the  waUs.  Enraged  by  these  freaks,  as  he  tiiought  them, 
on  the  part  of  his  boast,  the  seer  beat  her  again,  and  the 
angel  once  more  vanished  and  let  him  go  on  his  way.  But 
the  third  time  he  stood  before  bim  in  a  path  so  narrow  that 
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it  was  impossible  to  pass  on  either  side.  Still  Balaam  saw 
nothing  of  his  foe,  but  the  ass  saw  him  and  lay  down  in  the 
pathway.  The  seer  now  lost  all  patience,  and  beat  his  ass 
onmerdflilly  with  his  stick,  upon  which  Yahweh  gave  her  the 
power  of  speech,  and  she  asked,  ^'  What  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve these  three  beatings?"  "  You  are  so  obstinate,"  cried 
Balaam,  in  a  fhry,  ^'  that  if  I  had  a  sword  in  my  hand,  I 
would  kill  you ! "  Then  the  beast,  as  if  to  make  him  think 
that  there  must  be  some  good  reason  for  her  conduct,  said 
again:  "Am  I  not  your  ass,  upon  which  you  always  ride? 
and  have  I  ever  done  this  before  ? "  Balaam  confessed  she 
had  not,  and  upon  this  Yahweh  opened  the  magician's  eyes, 
and  he  saw  the  angel  with  drawn  sword  standing  across  his 
path!  He  bowed  down  in  reverent  humility,  as  the  angel 
cried  reproachfully,  "Why  have  you  beaten  your  ass  three 
times?  I  came  out  to  meet  you  as  your  foe;  for  who  acts 
against  my  will  acts  at  his  peril !  ^  And  unless  your  ass  had 
seen  me  and  had  gone  aside,  I  should  have  slain  you  and  let 
her  go  unhurt."  The  seer  was  now  thoroughly  abashed,  and 
could  only  stammer,  "  I  knew  not  that  you  stood  before  me 
in  the  way.  But  if  it  seems  good  to  you  that  I  should  now 
go  back,  I  wiU  go."  The  angel  said  the^e  was  no  need  of 
that.  He  might  go  on  with  Balak's  messengers,  but  must 
beware  of  sa34ng  anything  but  what  Yahweh  commanded. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  obey  this  injunction  strictly, 
for  Balak  came  to  meet  the  seer  at  the  very  borders  of  the 
land,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  not  come  at  first.  Did  he 
suppose  that  Moab's  king  could  not  reward  him  worthily? 
But  Balaam  hastened  to  put  his  mission  on  its  true  footing. 
"  Now  that  I  am  here,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  tell  that  it  is  for 
your  good !  t  cannot  utter  a  single  word  that  my  god  lays 
not  on  my  lips." 

When  tliey  reached  the  "  Street- town"  a  magnificent  feast 
was  held  in  honor  of  the  seer,  and  the  next  morning  Balak 
took  him  to  *'  the  heights  of  Pisgah,"  whence  he  could  see  the 
long  boundary-line  of  Israel's  war- tents.  Here  Balaam  told 
the  king  to  have  seven  altars  built,  and  an  ox  and  a  ram  pre- 
pai'ed  for  sacrifice  on  each.  When  the  seer  had  oflTered  up 
the  victims  he  left  the  king  standing  by  the  altar,  and  he  him- 
self went  a  little  way  apart,  in  the  hope  that  Yahweh  might 
meet  him  and  give  him  an  oracle. 

No  sooner  had  the  wizard  reached  an  open  place  from 
which  he  could  observe  the  signs  of  heaven  than  his  god 
^  The  timnsktion  is  here  oo^jectnnL 
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came  to  him.  Balaam  told  him  how  he  had  built  him  seven 
altars  and  made  sacrifices  on  them,  upon  which  Yahweh  laid 
an  oracle  upon  his  lips.  Then  he  returned  to  Balak,  whom 
he  found  by  the  altar  surrounded  by  the  nobles  of  Moab,  bat 
instead  of  cursing  Israel  he  burst  into  this  song  of  praise : 

From  Syria  has  Balak  brought  me, 

Hoab's  king  from  the  eastern  height!  t 
'*  Come,  curse  me  Jacob. 

Come,  defy  me  Israel !  '* 
How  shall  I  curse  whom  God  curses  not, 

And  defy  whom  Yahweh  defies  not? 
From  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him. 

From  the  bills  I  look  down  upon  nim : 
See  1    It  is  a  people  that  dwells  apart 

And  is  not  reckoned  amonc  the  naUoos.^ 
Who  can  measure  the  dust  oi  Jacob 

Or  count  the  fourth  part  of  Israel? 
Hay  I  die  the  death  of  the  Upright^^ 

May  my  seed  be  like  him  1 

Dismayed  and  disappointed,  Balak  cried:  "What  is  this 
that  you  have  done  ?  I  sent  for  you  to  curse  my  enemies, 
and  now  you  have  blessed  them  bej'ond  measure  ! "  But  the 
seer  retorted  at  once:  ''Must  I  not  say  what  Yahweh  bids 
me  ?  neither  more  nor  less  ?  " 

Upon  this  the  king  begged  Baalam  to  follow  him  to  another 
spot,  fix>m  which  he  could  only  see  a  portion  of  Israel's  camp, 
and  try  whether  he  could  not  utter  a  curse  when  standing 
there.  What  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas!  Though  the 
prophet's  word  was  the  word  of  God,  yet  it  was  evidently 
supposed  that  any  external  circumstance  which  influenced  his 
own  frame  of  mind  would  very  likely  affect  the  oracle  he  was 
about  to  utter.'  This  is  really  an  admission  that  the  prophec:y 
came  from  the  seer's  own  heart,  and  was  not  revealed  to  him 
from  without.  Balak,  then,  conducted  the  great  magician  to 
the  *'  Watchman's  Acre,"  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah.  There 
the  same  steps  were  taken  as  before  to  compel  the  deity  to 
vouchsafe  a  revelation  —  in  accordance  with  the  king's  wishes 
if  possible  —  and  again  Yahweh  came  to  Balaam  and  told  him 
what  he  must  say.  When  the  seer  returned  Balak  stood  wait- 
ing for  him  by  the  altar  with  his  nobles,  as  before ;  and  while  he 
was  still  at  some  little  distance  the  king  cried  eagerl}-,  "And 
what  says  Yahweh  now  ?  "     Whereupon  Balaam  answered : 

Stand  up,  0  Balak !  and  hear. 

Hearken  to  me,  O  son  of  Zippor ! 
God  is  not  a  man  that  he  shoula  lie, 

Or  a  son  of  man  that  he  sbonld  repent. 

1  See  p.  91.  s  See  p.  191.  ^  Compare  pp.  131,  139. 
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Would  he  Mjr  a  thing  and  then  not  do  K? 

Would  he  promise  and  not  perform? 
Behold !    I  was  bidden  to  bless, 

And  this  blessing  I  may  not  recall. 
Ko  misery  is  seen  in  Jacob, 

Nor  sorrow  perceived  in  Israel ; 
Tahweh,  his  god,  is  with  him. 

A  right  roval  shout  in  his  midst 
(Sod  has  led  "him  out  of  Egypt; 

His  might  is  iike  to  a  buffaloes. 
Ko  charm  has  force  against  Jacob, 

Nor  magic,  power  on  Israel ; 
When  it  is  said  of  Jacob 

And  of  brael :  "  God  does  wonders !  " 
See !  it  is  a  people  that  stands  like  a  lioness 

And  rises  up  like  a  lion. 
Who  lies  not  down  till  he  has  eaten  the  prsy 

And  drunk  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered. 

Tien  Balak  cried  in  bitterness  of  sonl,  *'  If  yon  cannot 
curse  them,  at  least  you  need  not  bless  them  I "  But  Balaam 
answered:  "Did  I  not  tell  you  from  the  first  that  I  should 
say  what  Yahweh  bade  me?  "  ''  Well,  then  ! "  returned  the 
king,  "let  us  try  again  in  another  place  I  Perhaps  it  may 
please  the  deity  to  let  you  curse  them  there  !  "  Balaam  com- 
plied, but  Balak's  desperate  persistency  was  only  to  cover 
him  afresh  with  utter  disma3' ;  for  when  they  had  taken  their 
stand  on  the  top  of  Mount  Peor,  overlooking  the  plain,  and 
had  built  seven  altars  there  and  sacrificed  upon  them,  Balaam 
did  not  so  much  as  step  aside,  for  he  had  no  need  of  his  magic 
arts  to  learn  the  will  of  Yahweh  !  -No  sooner  had  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  desert  where  Israel  lay  encamped,  tribe  by 
tribe,  than  he  was  seized  by  the  spirit  of  his  god,  and  cried ; 

The  oracle  of  Balaam,  son  of  Beor: 

The  word  of  the  man  of  unclosed  ejea, 
Who  hears  the  word  of  God, 

And  knows  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
Who  sees  the  sight  of  the  Almighty : 

Who  bows  down,  and  his  eyes  are  nuTeiled: 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob  I 

Thy  dwellings,  Israel  1 
Like  spreading  streams ; 

Like  gardens  by  the  river; 
Like  aloes  planted  by  Yahweh ; 

Like  cedars  by  the  streani^s. 
Water  flows  out  from  his  buckets, 

And  his  new-sown  fields  are  richly  watered. 
His  king  is  taller  than  Agag ;  i 

ffia  kingdom  is  exalted. 
BUa  god  brought  him  forth  firom  £^;ypt; 

And  he  has  a  buffalo's  strength. 

1  Compare  1  Samuel  xv.  9. 
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He  devoars  the  peoples  that  oppose  him; 

He  grinds  their  bones; 

He  breaks  their  loins. 
He  crouches  like  a  lion  for  the  spring; 

Like  a  lioness; — who  shall  provoke  him? 
A  blessing  shall  rest  upon  him  who  blesses  yoa; 

A  curse  upon  him  wno  curses ! 

Boiling  with  indignation,  Balak  stnick  his  hands  together 
in  token  of  contempt  and  anger,  and  exclaimed  with  bitter 
emphasis :  "  I  bid  you  come  to  curse  my  enemies  to  their  de- 
struction, but  you  have  blessed  them  these  three  times !  And 
now  make  all  the  speed  you  may  on  your  homeward  journey, 
for  Yahweh  has  bereft  you  of  all  th^r  wealth  and  honor  I  had 
promised  you!"  But  Baalam  retorted  once  again:  "Did  I 
not  tell  3-our  messengers  at  first,  that  though  j'ou  gave  me 
your  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  could  say  neither  good 
nor  evil  of  myself,  but  could  only  say  what  Ysi weh  told  me  ? 
But  now  that  I  am  here,  let  me  tell  you,  before  I  go  back  to 
my  own  land,  what  this  people  shall  do  to  your  people,  in  the 
far-oflT  days  to  come !  "  Without  waiting  for  Balak's  permis- 
sion the  seer  began  once  more :  — 

The  oracle  of  Balaam,  son  of  Beor: 

The  word  of  the  man  of  unclosed  ejres, 
Who  hears  the  word  of  God, 

And  knows  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High; 
Wh  I  sees  the  sight  of  the  Almighty; 

Who  bows  down,  and  his  eyes  are  unTeiledt 

I  see  him,  but  nbt  as  he  now  is; 

I  behold  him,  but  not  from  near: 
Tliere  is  a  star  rising  out  of  Jacob, 

A  sceptre  comes  up  out  of  Israel, 
Smiting  the  temples  of  Moab, 

The  skull  of  all  sons  of  the  war-cry! 
Edom  shall  be  a  conquered  i^rovince; 

Seir.  his  enemy,  a  possession; 

Ana  Israel  shall  wax  mighty. 
A  ruler  shall  come  out  of  Jacob 

And  destroy  those  that  flee  from  the  city. 

After  a  momcnt*s  pause  the  seer  turned  to  the  land  of  the 
Amalekites  and  cried :  — 

Though  Amalek  be  the  first  of  peoples, 
Yet  shall  his  children  fall  in  ruin ! 

There  was  another  pause  ;  and  then  Balaam  turned  towards 
the  southern  district  of  Canaan,  where  the  Kenites  dwelt,  and 
prophesied :  — 

Though  thy  dwelling  be  so  firm 

And  thy  nest  {ken)  built  on  the  rock; 
Tet  shalTken  be  slowly  destroyed 

Till  Ashur  take  him'captive  away. 
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It  is  as  if,  in  uttering  this  last  name  of  dread,  the  seer 
had  for  a  moment  sunk  in  terror !  But  hope  soon  gleamed 
in  his  eye  once  more,  and  he  ciied  alond :  — 

Alas !  but  who  shall  live 

Longer  than  God  allows  1 
Ships  that  come  from  Cyprus  .  .  • 

They  shall  oppress  Ashar, 
Shall  oppress  that  people  beyond  Eophrmtes, 

And  It  too  shall  oe  destroyed  1 

Then  Balaam  went  back  to  his  own  country,  and  Balak 
to  his  home. 

This  is  a  fine  story  in  many  respects,  but  its  author  has 
succeeded  very  ill  in  his  attempt  to  transport  his  readers  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  fact  is  that  he  himself  had  a  thor- 
oughly false  conception  of  the  circumstances  of  his  people 
in  those  da^^s.  His  mentioning  Midian  at  the  beginning  and 
Amalek  at  the  close  of  his  narrative  is  the  only  circumstance 
that  gives  it  the  least  air  of  antiquit}-.  Everything  else  is 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  state  of  things  in  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy  b.c.  £ven  supix>sc  the  tribes  of  Israel  had 
ever  been  united  in  a  single  camp,  the  Moabites,  who  are 
here  represented  as  their  foes,  were  in  reality  their  allies; 
the  £domites  were  at  any  rate  not  hostile  to  them,  and  the 
Kenites,  the  fellow-tribesmen  of  Caleb  and  Othniei,  were 
their  most  faithful  friends.  On  the  other  hand  they  cordially 
hated  the  Egj'ptians,  and  the  Canaanites  were  the  nation 
from  whom  they  had  most  to  fear ;  but  neither  of  these  peo- 
ples is  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  legend.  Again,  the 
contemporaries  of  Moses  had  probably  never  heard  of  the 
Assyrians  (Ashur),  or  at  an}-  rate  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them;  and  the  prediction  that  ships  from  the  West  would 
come  and  subdue  this  people  would  have  entirely  failed  to 
move  them-,  instead  of  forming,  as  it  now  does,  a  striking 
conclusion  to  Balaam's  utterances,  and  setting  the  crown  upon 
all  his  predictions. 

Moreover,  the  writer  treats  with  obvious  neglect  two  con- 
siderations to  which  a  poet  need  not  be  too  strictly  held,  but 
which  are  quite  inexorable  in  actual  life  —  the  considerations 
of  time  and  space.  When  we  are  told  of  the  embassy  that 
spent  the  night  with  Balaam  and  then  returned  without 
accomplishing  an3'thing,  and  of  the  second  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  first,  and  with  which  Balaam  set  out 
the  very  day  after  its  arrival,  we  should  certainly  never 
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imagine  that  the  journey  in  question  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  led  through  the  desert  and  occupied  at  least  four- 
teen da3-8  each  way !  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Israelites 
waited  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  with  their  hands  folded,  to  see 
what  would  come  of  Balak's  machinations? 

Nor  is  this  all.  Nothing  could  be  more  stiiking  than  the 
growing  intensity  of  Balaam's  inspiration.  Both  style  and 
contents  of  his  oracles  grow  more  and  more  glowing  and  ex- 
alted to  the  end.  But  Balak  took  him  to  three  positions  suc- 
cessively, each  of  which  commanded  a  different  view  of  the 
great  Israelitish  camp.  They  nuist,  therefore,  have  been 
situated  a  good  way  apart ;  and  since  Balaam  had  seven 
altars  built  for  sacrifice  ut)on  each  of  them,  and  twice  con- 
sulted the  signs  of  heaven  as  well,  the  whole  thing  must 
have  occupied  several  days  rather  than  a  few  hours.  But  if 
the  seei^'s  inspiration  had  so  long  to  cool  after  each  successive 
utterance,  his  steady  increase  of  enthusiasm  becomes  abso- 
lutely inexplicable. 

Rightly  to  understand  the  legend  of  Balaam,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  writer's  meaning,  we  must  think  how  Israel 
was  situated  under  Jeroboam  II.  This  nwnarch  ruled  from 
Syria  to  the  borders  of  Kgypt ;  for  if  Judah  was  not  abso- 
lutely incorporated  into  his  kingdom,  it  was  nevertheless 
completely  dependent  u\x>n  him.  Israel  was  more  numerous, 
powerful,  and  prosperous  than  it  had  been  for  ages.  For 
this  it  had  to  thank  its  god,  Yahweh,  who  dwelt  in  its  midst, 
and  to  whose  power  and  grace  it  was  a  living  witness.  The 
brightest  ho[)Qs  for  the  future  were  therefore  justified.  Even 
the  Assyrians,  of  whose  dread  might  the  Israelites  had  only 
heard  the  terrible  report  as  yet,  —  even  the  Assyrians  would 
have  no  power  to  injure  Yahweh's  people,  but  on  the  contrary 
would  bring  it  blessings,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  AVe  must  note 
that  our  writer  was  certainly  a  Juda^an,  for  he  never  troubles 
himself  about  the  affairs  of  the  North,  while  he  enters  in  de- 
tail upon  those  of  Judah.  This  Judsean,  then,  perceived  a 
few  weak  points  in  his  own  neighborhood :  There  were  the 
Moabites,  who  had  retained  their  independence  ever  sinc*e 
the  death  of  Ahab,  and  now  hung  threateningly  upon  the 
Transjordanic  territory  of  Israel;  there  were  &e  Edomites, 
who  had  not  been  subdued  even  by  the  defeat  which  Amaziah 
had  inflicted  on  them,  and  who  were  ceaselessly  watching  their 
chance  of  a  fierce  revenge ;  and  there  were  the  Kenites,  who 
dwelt  in  southern  Judah,  and  were  always  ready  to  take  sides 
with  the  people's  foes,  especially  with  £dom.     In  short,  the 
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outlying  districts  to  the  Soath,  though  overawed  by  Jeroboam's 
might,  and  by  his  possession  of  the  strong  position  of  Elath, 
were  by  no  means  well  disposed  to  Israel.  ,Our  writer 
even  despaired  of  an  Israelitish  monarch  ever  having  power 
to  conquer  all  these  enemies.  Moab  he  might  subdue,  but 
Edom  never ;  and,  as  for  driving  the  Kenitos  from  their  in- 
accessible mountain  holds,  that  task  must  be  reserved  for 
Ashur!  For  Ashur?  But  would  there  be  no  danger  in 
that  case  of  Israel's  also  falling  under  his  dread  yoke? 
Vcs!  but  what  danger  was  too  great  for  Yahweh  to  avert? 
There  were  mighty  peoples  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the 
East.  (The  table  of  nations  in  Genesis  proves  that  the 
Israehtes  were  acquainted  with  certain  Grecian  races,  for 
instance.^)  From  "the  islands,"  then,  or  from  Cypnis, 
"  Japhet's  sons"  would  come  to  help  the  people  of  Yahweh; 
and  Ashur,  too,  afler  having  served  the  god  of  Israel,  as  an 
instrument  in  chastising  his  foes,  would  in  his  turn  be  i*en- 
dercd  harmless. 

To  glorify  Israel,  and  its  god  Yahweh,  this  legend  dwells 
upon  the  utter  impossibility  of  even  the  bitterest  foes  of  the 
people  calling  down  a  curse  upon  it  and  destroying  it.  No 
real  prophet,  to  whom  God  in  truth  reveals  himself,  can 
pronounce  anjiihing  but  a  blessing  upon  Israel. 

And  such  a  prophet  Balaam  was.  Since  he  appears  in 
our  story  as  a  wizaid,  and  since  all  kinds  of  witchcraft  were 
forbidden  with  ever  increasing  severity  by  the  laws  of  Israel, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Jews  ader  the  captivity  bad  no 
great  liking  for  him.  Again,  when  the  monuments  of  Israel's 
history  were  collected,  our  legend  was  immediately  followed 
by  an  account  of  the  people's  apostasy  in  Joining  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Baal-Peor,  and  it  seemed  very  obvious  to  bring  the 
two  stories  into  connection  with  each  other.  The  germ  of  this 
idea  may  be  traced  in  a  couple  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment itself,  where  it  is  said  that  the  sin  of  the  Israelites  was 
the  consequence  of  Balaam's  oracle,  and  that  he  himself  was 
killed  amongst  the  Midianites,  with  whom  he  was  staying.^ 
Josephus  makes  the  tale  complete  and  says  that,  before 
Balaam  returned  from  Moab,  he  advised  Balak  to  undo  the 
Israelites  by  tempting  them  to  take  part  in  the  licentious 
worship  of  Baal-Peor ;  as  if  the  prince  of  the  Moabites  him- 
self would  have  recognized  the  baneftil  character  of  his  own 

I  Cknesis  z.  9-^. 

'  .To*bTm  xin.  22,  and  Nmnben  xuu.  16,  where  we  mart  r»s.1  tn  aeeor- 
da»c€  KtUi  Uit  vi-ade  of  Balaam  instead  of  through  (he  eoui^n,  k>j'  HaUiam. 
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religion !  The  oonception  of  Balaam  as  a  deceiver,  a  false 
prophet  bribed  by  Balak,  a  typical  enemj*  of  the  kiugdom  of 
God,  became  more  and  more  firmlj*  established  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  was  current  likewise  amongst  the  Christians  of  the 
first  centuries.^ 

Nothing  could  be  Airther  from  the  intention  of  the  legend 
itself,  however,  which  is  admirably  reflected  by  the  prophet 
Micah.*  *'  Consider,  my  people,  the  plots  of  Balak  against 
you,  and  Balaam's  answer  to  him."  Balaam,  who  repeats 
the  words  of  Yahweh,  is  a  true  prophet  of  that  deity.  The 
story  does  not  indeed  give  him  the  name  of  prophet,  but  he 
describes  himself  in  terms  which  minutel}*  correspond  to  the 
character.'  It  is  true  that  he  practises  magic,  which  is  for- 
bidden on  pain  of  death  by  ancient  and  more  recent  laws  of 
Israel  as  heathenish ;  *  but  it  is  undeniable,  again,  that  proph- 
ets of  Yahweh  often  acted  as  soothsayers  and  wizards  before 
the  captivity,  and  are  even  dcsciibed  by  these  names;'  so 
that  it  was  really  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  a  prophet 
and  a  soothsayer. 

Balaam,  the  great  magician,  whose  word  was  a  word  of 
God,  was  entreated  by  Israel's  foe  to  curse  the  people  of 
Yahweh.  Balak  sought  to  buy  his  help  with  sordid  gold. 
The  seer  was  not  indisposed  to  serve  him,  for  the  great  reward 
was  tempting.  But  though  he  wished  to  utter  a  curse  on 
Israel,  he  dare  do  nothing  against  his  god's  command ;  and 
his  god  gave  heed  to  neither  Balak's  nor  the  prophet's  wish.* 
First  he  forbade  the  seer  to  go  to  Moab  at  all,  and  then,  when 
he  let  him  go,  sternly  admonished  him  to  speak  no  word  but 
what  he  laid  upon  his  lips.  Once  more  this  lesson  was  im* 
pressed  upon  the  man  of  God  when  the  angel,  with  drawn 
sword,  cried  threateningly,  "Who  acts  against  my  will,  acts 
at  his  peril ! "  Balaam,  accordmglj^  never  wavered  in  his 
choice,  and  faithfully  repeated  Yahweh's  revelations,  lie  was 
willing  to  compl}'  with  Balak's  wish,  and  try  again  and  yet 
again  if  Yahweh's  will  were  changed ;  but  on  each  occasion 
he  felt  more  deeply  that  no  such  change  could  be,  poured  out 
his  words  of  blessing  with  greater  warmth,  and  was  at  last 
so  completely  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  his  god,  and  saw 
so  clearly  that  Yahweh  had  blessings  only  in  store  for  Israel, 
that  he  rejected  as  superfluous  all  his  magic  arts,  and  even 

1  RavelatioD  H.  14;  S  Peter  n.  15, 16.  >  Hic«h  vi.  5. 

<  Numben  xziv.  3,  4,  16, 16. 

*  Exodus  xxii.  18;  Deiiteronomvxviii.  10, 11;  Leviticus  xix.  S6,  SI .  xx.  6, 97 

*  Micah  iii.  5,  7,  11;  Isaiah  iii.  i  ;  Jeremiah  xxix.  8. 

*  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  4,  5 ;  Joshua  xxiv.  9,  10. 
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Tolunteered,  unasked,  to  reveal  the  people's  fliture,  and  fill 
the  measure  of  Balak's  consternation ! 

So  unconditionally  was  Israel  the  beloved  of  Yahweh,  so 
unconditionallj*  defended  and  blessed  b}'  this  Most  High,  this 
Mighty-  One !  And  such,  again,  is  the  power  of  God  in  hearts 
that  feel  his  presence ! 

This  is  the  real  religious  thought  that  lies  at  the  kernel  of 
the  stor}'.  It  is  a  consecrating  and  consoling  truth  that  raises 
up  our  lives  I  Our  wishes  are  often  opposed  to  the  will  of 
C.^od.  It  is  often  against  our  interest  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  truth.  But  it  is  too  strong  for  us,  and  compels  us  to  forget 
our  own  advantage  and  honor,  and  to  say  and  do  what  God 
bids  us. 

Happy  are  we  if  our  lives  exemplify  this  power  of  Grod  < 


Chapter  XIX. 
AMOS  AND  THE  PROPHETS   BY  PROFESSION. 

AmOB  VII. ;  NUMBBKS  XI. 

IN  the  mountain  land  of  Judah,  a  few  leagues  south  of 
Bethlehem,  lay  the  city  of  Tekoa.  To  the  east  stretched 
the  ban'en  plains  known  as  "  the  desert,"  which  furnished 
scanty  pastures,  but  were  unfit  for  cultivation.  Tekoa  itself, 
however,  was  a  busy  place,  for  it  was  the  scene  of  an  active 
trade  between  the  Eg^'ptian  merchants  and  the  Israelites,  and 
was  especially  famed  for  its  great  horse  fairs.  ^  For  these 
reasons  Rehoboam  had  fortified  the  place.* 

Now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tekoa,  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  there  lived  a  herdsman  of  the  name  of 
Amos.  He  was  so  poor  that  he  was  often  glad  to  make  a 
meal  on  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig-trees,  but  he  was  a  man  of  no 
little  culture  and  information.  The  book  that  bears  his  name 
contains  a  short  epitome  of  his  prophecies  and  an  account  of 
his  experiences  at  Bethel ;  and  since  he  is  himself  its  author, 
it  shows  that  he  could  not  only  speak  when  the  inspiration 
was  on  him,  but  also  write  ;  or  at  any  rate,  even  if  he  dictated 
the  book  to  some  one  else,  could  calmly  recall  his  utterances 
and  reproduce  them  in  a  regular  form.     It  appears,  moreover, 

I  Compare  p.  70.  >  2  Chronicles  xi.  6. 
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Aom  the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted not  only  with  what  was  going  on  in  his  own  time  in 
Palestine  and  in  the  surrounding  countries,  but  also  with  the 
previous  histor}'  of  his  people.^  But  he  is  chiefl}'  distinguished 
b}'  the  depth  of  his  religions  feeling  and  his  extreme  reverence 
for  Yahweh,  upon  whose  will  he  held  that  everything  depended. 
*'  Behold !  "  he  cried,"  "  he  who  forms  the  mountains  and  cre- 
ates the  wind,  who  declares  his  thoughts  to  man ;  he  who  turns 
twilight  into  darkness  and  steps  on  the  heights  of  the  earth 
—  Yahweh,  god  of  hosts,  is  his  name ! "  and  elsewhere :  * 
^^  He  who  makes  the  seven  stars  and  Orion,  who  changes 
thick  darkness  to  morning  dawn  and  darkens  the  day  into 
night,  who  calls  for  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  pours  them  out 
over  the  earth  —  Yahweh  is  his  name ! "  Both  blessings 
and  disasters  come  from  him,*  and  vain  is  the  attempt  to  flee 
from  him  !  The  prophet  cherished  the  conviction  aH^rwards 
expressed  by  a  poet  in  the  words* :  — 

0  Ythweh,  thou  dost  search  me  aiid  know  me, 
Tliou  knoweflt  my  downsilting  and  mine  npriBing; 
Thou  perceiveflt  mv  thoughts  afar  oflF. 

Thou  iuageflt  my  walking  and  my  lying  down, 

And  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways. 
For  before  there  is  even  a  word  on  my  tongas 

Lo!  thou  knowest  all,  O  Yahweh! 
Thou  encompasKost  nie  l>ehnid  and  before, 

And  dost  slretcli  out  tlihit;  hand  over  me. 
Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me, 

So  high  that  I  comprehend  it  not! 
Whither  shall  I  go  where  thy  breath  is  not  felt? 

Whither  shall  I  flee  fn»ni  th}*  presence  ? 
If  I  a<^cend  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  ; 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  the  land  of  shadows,  behold  I  thou  art  thera. 
Though  I  sat  on  the  wingK  of  the  dawn, 

Though  I  dwelt  where  the  sea  meets  the  aky, 
Even  there  thj'  hand  would  lead  me 

And  thy  right  hand  would  hold  me. 
Should  I  say:  Surely  the  darkness  will  cover  me. 

Even  the  night  would  be  light  about  ma, 
Not  even  the  darkness  hides  from  thee, 

But  the  night  shines  as  the  day; 

The  darkness  as  the  light. 
Thou  hast  made  my  inmost  parts, 

Hast  fonned  me  in  my  mother's  womb. 

1  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am  so  wondroualy  made! 
Marvel  1( MIS  are  thy  works! 

My  soul  knows  it  right  well. 

To  the  deepest  reverence  for  this  omniscient  and  mightj 
god,  Amos  joined  a  profound  sense  of  his  holiness  and  retrib- 

1  See  Amos  i.,  ii.,  ▼.  25,  26,  vi.  2,  ix.  7.  *  Amos  iv.  13. 

*  Amos  V.  8,  ix.  6.  *  Amos  ix.  13   i4,  iv.  S-11,  vi.  14,  viii.  8,  9. 

*  Psalm  cxxxix.  1-14;  Amos  ix.  2-4 
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ative  justice.  ^^  He  who  has  chosen  Israel  out  of  all  the 
aatioas  of  the  earth,  will  requite  Israel's  sins  with  double 
rigor.  As  surely  as  two  men  cannot  walk  together  unless 
they  meet;  as  surely  as  a  lion  never  roars  unless  he  has 
found  his  prey,  and  a  bird  never  falls  into  a  snare  unless  a 
snare  has  been  set  for  him  ;  as  surely  as  the  people  tremble 
when  the  trumpet's  blast  is  heard,  —  so  sui-ely  will  disastei 
never  fall  upon  a  city  except  by  Yahweh's  will."  ^ 

But,  for  this  very  reason,  Amos  foresaw  all  manner  of 
misery  for  his  people ;  for  much  had  come  to  his  ears  thai 
stirred  his  intensest  indignation.  In  his  own  neighborhood 
the  worship  of  Beersheba  flourished ;  ^  and  in  the  northern 
kingdom  there  were  the  shrines  at  Gilgal,  Bethel,  and  Dan ; ' 
all  of  them  sheer  godlessness !  "  From  Zion  Yahweh  roars, 
and  lifts  up  his  voice  from  Jerusalem."  ^  But  no  sacrifice  or 
festival,  no  song  of  praise  or  sound  of  temple  music  could 
appease  him.  lie  hated  the  holy  days  of  a  sinful  people, 
liather  ^Met  Israel's  justice  rush  down  like  a  ton-ent;  his 
i-ighteousness  like  a  dashing  river."*  Cruelty  and  impiety 
were  the  special  sins  that  Amos  abhorred,  and  it  was  there- 
fore more  especially  northern  Israel  tliat  stirred  his  wrath. 
Doubtless,  all  the  surrounding  countries  had  merited  the 
chastisement  of  Yahweh  by  their  savage  cruelty,  but  his  wrath 
would  burn  most  hotly  against  Israel.  Judah  is  only  once  or 
twice  reproved  by  Amos,  and  then  in  the  most  general  terms.* 
But  as  for  Israel,  what  horrors  were  not  perpetrated  there ! 
There  the  devout  were  sold  as  slaves  because  they  could  not 
\)Siy  their  debts,  though  may  be  it  was  but  the  |XK>r  price  of 
a  pair  of  shoes  they  owed !  There  the  usuiH^r  cast  hungry 
e3'es  upon  the  very  dust  which  the  poor  wretch  he  liad 
strip[)ed  of  everything  had  cast  in  his  agony  upon  his  head  I  — 
might  not  even  that  be  worth  something?  There  father  and 
son  practised  lusciviousness  together!  There  rich  tyrants 
stretched  themselves  by  the  altars  u|x>n  the  clothes  they  had 
received  in  pledge, '  and  held  drinking  bouts  in  their  temples 
with  the  money  they  had  extorted  as  fines  by  unjust  sen 
tences ! '  By  Uie  great  blessing  of  Yahweh  some  of  their 
sons  might  gi'ow  to  be  prophets  and  others  Nazarites.  Yet 
they  strove  to  force  the  Nazarites  to  break  their  vow  of  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  and  woukl  not  suffer  the  prophets  to 

1  Amm  Hi.  1-6.  >  Amos  v.  5,  viii.  14;  compare  vol.  L  pp.  154-166. 

<  Amos  iii.  14,  iv.  4,  v.  6,  viii.  14.  *  Amos  L  2. 

s  Amos  V.  21-24.  «  Amos  ii.  4,  6,  ri.  1. 

7  Compare  Exodus  xxii.  25-27.  >  Amos  ii.  6-^«  v.  11,  IS. 
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preach  the  word  of  Yahweh!*  Samaria's  palaces  were  AiH 
of  treasure,  so  were  her  winter  and  summer  residenoes  and 
her  ivory  villas ;  but  knavery  and  usury  had  drawn  the 
wealth  together.*  These  men  conceived  themselves  to  be 
religious,  yet  when  the  feast  of  New  Moon  or  Sabbath  came 
they  longed  for  the  time  of  rest  to  pass  that  they  might  once 
more  push  their  trade  with  their  false  weights  and  measures, 
and  suck  the  marrow  of  the  poor  to  their  hearts'  content.* 

When  Amos  pondered  on  the  sins  of  Israel  his  soul  was  in 
a  turmoil  of  indignant  grief,  and  at  last  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  determined  to  preach  the  word  of  Yahweh  to  the 
wanton  drunkards  '^who  walked  securely  uix>n  Zion,  and 
carclessl}'  on  the  hills  of  Samaria."  *  He  felt  that  his  god 
called  him,  and  as  he  himself  exclaims,  *'When  the  lion 
roars  who  does  not  tremble?  When  the  Lord  Yahweh  speaks 
who  can  but  prophesy?"  Yahweh  revealed  to  his  servants 
the  prophets  the  things  that  were  to  come.* 

So  Amos  set  out  for  Bethel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jeroboam, 
where  the  roj^al  chapel  stood.  There  he  lifted  his  prophetic 
voice,  and  cried  woe  upon  the  proud  and  careless  people  who 
ascribed  its  power  to  the  might  of  its  own  hands  !  •  "  Seek 
Yahweh,"  he  cried,  "  that  j'ou  maj'  rescue  your  lives ;  for  not 
till  3'ou  do  good  and  cease  from  evil  will  Yahweh,  the  god  of 
war-hosts,  upon  whose  help  you  tmst,  be  with  you  indeed. 
Then  he  will  be  gracious  at  least  to  a  remnant  of  Joseph. 
For  woe  shall  come  upon  3'ou,  and  wailing  for  the  dead  shall 
be  heard  in  every  street ;  the  dirge,  '  Alas  mj'  brother ! '  shall 
rise  on  every  side.  The  husbandman  shall  be  called  home 
suddenly  to  wail  the  dead ;  and  the  mourners  shall  be  sent 
for  everywhere.  Do  j'ou  call  for  the  day  of  Yahweh  ?  Ah  ! 
fools.  What  will  it  bring  you  ?  Darkness  and  not  light.  It 
will  be  as  if  a  man  fled  from  a  lion  and  fell  into  the  jaws  of 
a  bear,  or  fled  into  a  house  and  leaned  against  the  wall  and 
was  bitten  by  a  serpent.  So  shall  the  day  of  Yahweh  be 
pitch  dark  as  night,  unbroken  by  a  ra>'  of  light !  "' "  "  Behold, 
a  strange  people  falls  upon  j^ou  [the  prophet  means  the  As- 
syrians] and  oppresses  you  from  Hamath  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt."* 

Such  was  the  constant  burden  of  the  prophet's  utterances 
at  Bethel.     On  one  occasion*  he  thus  described  the  fearflil 

I  Amos  ii.  11, 12.  9  Amos  iii.  10,  15.   «  Amos  vifl.  4-4. 

*  AiAios  vi.  1,  4-6;  compare  p.  62.    ^  Amos  iii.  7,  8.       ^  Amos  vL  13. 
f  Amos  V.  14-20.  «  Amos  vi.  14.         •  Amos  YiL  1  fl. 
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gloom  of  Israel's  future :  ^^  The  Lord  Yahweh  seat  me  a  \ision  ; 
and  behold,  there  came  up  swarms  of  locusts  about  the  time 
of  after-grass.  They  had  devoured  almost  everything  when 
I  cried  imploringly,  '  Lord  Yahweh.  spare !  What  is  there 
left  of  Jacob  ?  Alas !  he  is  so  small.'  So  Yahweh  spared 
the  rest.  But  then  he  called  the  fire  to  fight  against  Israel, 
and  behold !  the  heat  had  consumed  the  great  deep  and  a  pail 
of  the  land  also  when  I  cried  imploringly,  '  Lord  Yahweh, 
cease !  What  is  there  left  of  Jacob?  Alas !  he  is  so  small ! ' 
Once  more  Yahweh  was  appeased  and  spared  the  rest. 
But  soon  I  saw  him  again.  This  time  he  stood  upon  a  wall, 
built  true,  with  a  plumb-hne  in  his  hand.  ^  What  see  you, 
Amos  ? '  he  cried  to  me.  — '  A  plumb-line,'  I  replied.  — '  See ! ' 
he  went  on,  ^  I  will  measure  a  piece  for  destruction  out  of  the 
midst  of  Israel  with  this  line ;  and  this  time  I  will  not  spare 
it.  Isaac's  ^5ama^« 'shall  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  Israel's 
sanctuaries  destroj'ed,  and  I  will  rise  up  with  the  sword 
against  Jeroboam's  house ! ' " 

These  dread  oracles  came  to  the  ear  of  Amaziah,  Yahweh's 
chief  priest  at  Bethel,  and  he  saw  that  some  check  must  be 
imposed  upon  the  prophet's  hardy  sa3ihgs.  So  he  told  the 
king  how  Amos  haid  foretold  his  death  by  violence,  and  the 
captivity  and  transportation  of  the  people.  Such  seditious 
language,  he  added,  could  not  but  work  mischief.  Not  daring 
to  lay  hands  on  Yahweh's  messenger,  he  goiuled  him  with 
8Cori]drul  language,  and  strove  to  rob  him  of  the  people's  re- 
spect and  so  compel  him  to  take  his  departure.  "  Seer ! "  he 
sneered, ''  take  j'onrself  off  to  your  own  country,  and  eat  your 
bread  in  peace,  and  prophesy  there  to  your  heart's  content ! 
But  here  in  Bethel  We  will  have  no  more  of  you,  for  it  is  the 
royal  shrine  and  a  temple  of  the  kingdom."  But  Amos  an- 
swered haughtily,  "  I  am  no  prophet  by  profession,  nor  am  I  of 
the  sons  of  the  prophets.  I  was  but  a  hei^man,  living  upon 
wild  figs.  But  Yahweh  has  taken  me  from  following  my 
flocks,  and  bidden  me  go  prophesy  against  his  people  Israel. 
And  now  hear  Yahweh's  word  :  Inasmuch  as  you  forbid  me  to 
declare  God's  word  to  the  house  of  Isaac,  }■  our  wife  shall  be  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  your  children  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  your 
land  shall  be  divided,  and  you  yourself  shall  die  in  an  unclean 
land,  for  Israel  shall  surely  be  carried  away  out  of  his  own 
land  into  captivitj." 

Amos  foresaw  disaster,  foresaw  the  captivity  of  Israel ; 
but  he  was  none  the  less  deeply  convinced  of  the  glorious 
destiny  of  Yahweh's  imperishable  people.     So  when  he  com- 
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mitted  the  substance  of  his  prophecies  to  writing,  he  con- 
cluded all  his  denunciations  with  these  words:*  *' I  will 
destroy  this  godless  kingdom,  yet  I  will  not  utterly  root  out 
the  house  of  Jacob.  Rather  will  I  sift  it,  as  with  a  winnow- 
ing fan,  when  it  is  scattered  amongst  all  jKJoples,  and  not 
the  least  grain  shall  be  lost.  But  all  the  sinners  amongst 
my  people  shall  perish  by  the  sword  —  all  they  that  arro- 
gantly cry,  '  The  evil  will  not  come  near  us  ! '  In  that  day  I 
will  raise  up  the  fallen  tent  of  David,  hedge  round  its  gaps, 
heal  its  breaches,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  glory.  Then 
shall  they  take  possession .  of  the  remnant  of  J«xlom,  and  of 
all  the  peoples  who  once  wero  Yahwch's  subjects.  Thus  sa3-s 
Yahweh,  and  thus  will  he  bring  to  pass:  Behold  the  da3s 
come  when  the  reai)er  shall  put  in  his  sickle  while  the  plough- 
man is  still  at  work,  and  ere  seed-time  be  over  the  grapes 
shall  be  ripe  for  treading;  when  the  mountains  shall  (bx)p 
new  wine  and  all  the  hills  flow  down.  Then  will  I  bring 
back  the  children  of  my  people  who  have  been  taken  away 
captive,  to  rebuild  the  wasted  cities,  to  replant  the  vine- 
yards and  drink  the  wine  they  yield,  to  lay  out  gardens  and 
eat  the  fruit  that  grows  there.  I  will  plant  them  in  their 
land,  and  never  more  pluck  them  up !  Thus  says  Yahweh, 
your  god." 

Not  the  least  interesting  point  in  the  histor}'  of  Amos  is 
the  contempt  with  which  the  chief  priest  at  Betiiel  addresses 
him  as  ''seer!"  and  the  emphasis  with  which  he  himself 
rejects  the  title  of  prophet,  or  son  of  a  prophet,  that  is, 
member  of  a  prophetic  school.  These  things  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Yahweh's  messengers  were  held  in  no  great 
honor.  The  circumstance  demands  our  attention  all  the 
mole  urgently  because  it  stands  by  no  means  alone.  There 
are  other  men  of  God,  whose  writings  we  possess,  who  de- 
nounce in  the  strongest  language  not  this  or  that  seer  only, 
but  the  prophets  in  general.  We  must,  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  Amaziah's  language,  however,  for  it  is  commoir 
enough  for  a  man  who  looks  with  the  utmost  reverence  and 
awe  upon  his  special  "  clergy"  —  whether  he  call  them  priests, 
magicians,  parsons,  or  ministers  —  nay,  who  is  ready  to  be- 
come their  absolute  slave,  if  need  be,  yet  to  burst  into  the 
most  violent  invectives  against  the  whole  oixler  when  one  of 
their  number  happens  to  olfend  him !  Amaziah  was  angry 
with  Amos,  arfd  his  calling  him  a  *'  seer"  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt by  no  means  proves  that  the  prophets  were  not  gen- 

1  AmoB  ix.  8-15. 
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erally  respected  in  Israel.  But  it  may  be  ui-ged  that  Amos 
himself  objected  to  being  called  a  prophet.  Was  it  looked 
upon  as  a  terra  of  disgrace?  That  does  not  follow.  It  is 
natural  for  a  man  to  reject  a  name  that  is  given  him  in  con- 
tempt, even  if  there  is  nothing  dishonorable  in  the  name  itself. 
But  since,  as  we  have  said,  this  passage  does  not  stand  alone, 
since  we  frequently  meet  with  the  most  violent  denunciations 
of  the  prophets,  we  are  compelled  to  look  more  closely  into 
the  condition  of  the  prophetic  communities,  and  are  prepared 
to  find  that  there  was  much  room  for  improvement  in  them. 

In  discussing  SamueFs  work  we  said  a  few  words  on  the 
prophetic  schools.^  What  was  then  brought  forward,  together 
with  the  incidental  iufonniitioii  we  have  gleaned  from  time  to 
time,'^  constitutes  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  these  insti- 
tutions. We  have  only  to  recall  the  names  of  Ahijah,  Elijah, 
and  P^lisha  to  realize  the  power  which  the  prophets  and  their 
disciples  often  wielded  over  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  deposed  one  king  and  set  another  upon 
the  throne  !  It  was  they  who  kept  the  people  in  comparative 
independence  under  their  monarchs,  and  prevented  Israel  from 
becoming  a  nation  of  slaves.  It  was  they  who  rooted  out  the 
worship  of  Baal,  and  maintained  and  developed  the  principles 
of  Moses.  In  the  eighth  century  they  wei-e  also  prominent 
as  authors  and  national  historians ;  and  it  was  to  them  that 
Israel  owed  its  deep  sense  of  dignity-  and  its  lofty  conception 
of  Yahweh's  nature.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  people  was  drawn  to  a  focus  in  the  schools  of  the  proph- 
ets, under  the  guidance  of  their  "  fathers." 

Now,  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  members  of  these  prophetic  schools  grew  degenerate  in 
later  times,  and  yet  the  very  nature  of  the  institutions  ex- 
posed them  to  many  evils.  A  prophet  was  supposed  by  him- 
self and  others  to  interpret  the  will  of  the  deity,  and  no  one 
really  does  so  unless  his  own  reflection  and  the  intensity  of 
his  own  moral  life  have  raised  him  to  a  higher  religious  level 
than  that  of  others,  and  have  thus  enabled  him  to  become  the 
teacher  of  those  around  him  and  the  herald  of  a  better  day. 
Now  such  men  must  always  be  few,  must  generally  stand 
alone,  and  a  whole  community  of  such  messengers  of  God  is 
simply  inconceivable.  But  the  Israelites  imagined  that  there 
might  be  hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  interpreters  of 
Ti^weh,  and  this  delusion  caused  an  isolated  burst  of  re 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  455. 

s  See  vol.  i.  pp.  5U8,  509;  vol.  ii.  pp.  100  ff,  114, 115,  &c. 
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ligioos  enthusiasm  to  form  a  siiiBcient  passport  for  any  man 
into  the  ranks  of  the  '*  inspired,"  and  mast  from  the  very 
first  have  exercised  a  baneful  influence  upon  the  moral  tone 
of  the  prophets. 

Consider  what  their  vocation  involved !  In  the  fii-st  place, 
they  were  regarded  by  the  superstitious  multitude  as  sooth- 
sa^^ers,  men  who  could  foresee  the  future,  and  might  therefore 
be  consulted  as  to  the  issue  of  a  sickness,  or  at  the  outset  of 
any  important  enterprise,  such  as  a  great  mercantile  voyage,  a 
campaign,  or  the  conclusion  of  a  peace.  They  themselves,  too, 
accepted  the  character  of  soothsayers,  for  they  were  firmly 
con\'inc«d  that  the^*  really  had  power  to  foretell  the  future. 
Closely  connected  with  this  ofiSce  was  the  more  especial  task 
of  the  prophets  in  exhorting,  consoling,  and  encouraging  their 
people,  for  in  prosperity  and  advei-sity  they  traced  the  hand 
of  God  rewarding  virtue  and  chastising  wickeducss.  Thus 
they  became  the  preachers  of  righteousness  and  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion,  for  Yahweh  never  did  anything  without  first 
revealing  it  to  his  servants  the  prophets.^ 

To  what  temptations  must  a  man  have  been  exposed  who 
regarded  himself,  and  was  regarded  by  others,  as  God's  inter- 
preter ?  Nothing  shoii;  of  the  constant  inspiration  of  sacred 
zeal  and  the  intensest  moral  earnestness  could  presence  a  man 
once  placed  on  such  a  pedestal  from  pride  and  insincerity.  To 
chastise  or  comfort  others  in  the  name  of  God  is  a  glorious 
task  which  bears  the  richest  fruit  for  him  who  undertakes  it, 
and  for  others  too,  but  only  on  condition  that  he  is  really 
called  to  it ;  for  he  who  preaches  the  word  of  God  simply  be- 
cause it  is  his  ofiScial  dut}'  to  do  so  cannot  be  true  either  to 
himself  or  others,  and  is  sure  to  degenerate  into  a  spiritual 
quacksalver.  This  is  the  standing  danger  of  every  one  whose 
social  calling  requires  him  to  do  work  which  can  only  be  done 
well  when  he  himself  is  in  the  right  mood  for  doing  it.  Nor 
did  the  prophets  escape  the  danger.  They  were  Yahwch's 
interpreters,  "men  of  the  spirit"  —  by  profession!  When 
we  reflect  how  rare  great  men  must  be  in  any  body,  we  shall 
understand  that  whUe  some  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  were 
the  true  light  of  their  age,  the  true  "  chariots  and  horsemen 
of  Israel,"  while  others  were  unprincipled  hypocrites  who  had 
oracles  ready  for  the  taste  of  any  one  who  would  pay  for  them, 
the  majority  were  simply  commonplace  and  shallow,  and  as 
far  as  possible  from  possessing  that  jewel  —  rare  at  all  times 
—  an  independent  con\dction  of  their  own !     A  fit  of  en- 

1  Amos  ill.  7. 
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thusiasm  might  have  first  led  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
prophets,  but  it  soon  yielded  to  the  dull  routine  of  custom. 
If  even  an  Elisha  was  sometimes  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
music  before  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  would  seize  him,  how  often 
must  inferior  men  have  stirred  themselves  to  the  prophetic 
rapture  by  this  stimulus,  or  the  less  innocent  one  of  wine,  for 
instance !  The  prophetic  style  was  gradually  acquired  until 
''Thus  says  Yahweh"  might  preface  the  thoughtless  repeti- 
tion of  another's  words,  or  the  chance  dictates  of  the  impulse 
of  the  moment. 

Public  opinion  has  tremendous  force,  and  is  often  identi- 
fied with  truth  itself:  witness  the  proverb  vox  populi  vox  dei^ 
"  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God  ; "  nor  were  the 
interpreters  of  Yahweh  exempt  from  its  influence  any  more 
than  others.  In  fact,  they  often  followed  it  passively  when 
they  should  have  independently  controlled  it.  When  the 
people  were  in  a  downcast  mood,  most  of  the  prophets  were 
gloomy  also,  and  had  no  revelations ;  but  if  a  victory  was 
gained,  or  if  any  other  circumstance  gave  the  people  courage, 
then  the  prophets  raised  a  song  of  triumph.  Like  the  mass 
of  men,  they  were  dazzled  by  the  glittering  shows  of  royalty, 
for  instance,  or  the  pomp  of  war,  and  depressed  by  famine 
or  defeat.  Under  Jehu  and  Jehoahaz,  when  Israel  was  op- 
pressed b}'  the  S^'rians,  few  men  of  God  would  utter  words  • 
of  cheer,  and  £lisha  would  be  almost  alone  in  his  task  of 
comforter;  but  under  Jeroboam  II.  the  whole  chorus  of 
prophets  would  swell  the  cry :  "  Hail  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
whom  Yahweh  makes  victoiious ! " 

Most  men,  of  course,  failed  to  perceive  these  short- 
comings of  the  prophets,  or  bowed  before  the  interpreters  of 
Yahweh  in  spite  of  them.  But  there  were  a  few  who  really 
knew  by  their  own  experience  what  it  meant  to  be  called  by 
God,  and  whether  they  were  sons  of  the  prophets  themselves 
or  had  never  been  received  into  their  communities,  in  any 
case  they  stood  far  enough  above  their  surroundings  to  per- 
ceive with  shame  and  sorrow  the  superficial  thoughtlessness 
of  the  mass  of  prophets.  And  since  these  men  of  loftier 
spirit  could  not  understand  the  sincerity  of  the  other  prophets 
in  proclaiming  that  as  truth  the  precise  opposite  of  which 
they  themselves  recognized  as  the  word  of  Yahweh,  they 
took  ^e  rough  and  ready  method  of  denouncing  them  as  liars, 
as  false  prophets  who  uttered  their  own  fancies  in  the  name 
of  God  or  upon  whom  a  lying  spirit  had  descended.  We 
have  already  met  with  one  example  in  Micaiah  the  son  of 
VOL.  u.  10 
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Imlah  and  Abab's  four  hundred  prophets,^  and  shall  ooma 
upon  many  other  instances  in  the  sequel  of  the  history. 

The  mass  of  prophets,  ^hose  oracles  followed  rather  than 
led  public  opinion,  naturally  looked  down  with  contempt  and 
aversion  upon  the  few  who  stood  alone,  and  professed  to  see 
farther  than  any  of  them,  especially  if  they  were  not  rec(^- 
nized  members  of  the  order ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  regulai 
clergy  are  often  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of  "preachers.' 
But  those  whose  sight  was  keener  perceiv^  that  a  man  might 
be  called  by  Yahweh  though  he  had  never  been  received  into 
the  official  circle  of  prophets. 

This  thought  is  forciblj^  expressed  in  a  remarkable  story  in 
the  Pentateuch,*  which  professes  to  place  us  in  the  period  of 
Israel's  wanderings  in  the  desert,  but  really  gives  us  Uie 
conceptions  of  a  later  age. 

Once,  when  the  Israelites  were  ftill  of  discontent,  and 
uttered  the  bitterest  complaints  in  Yahweh's  hearing,  he 
made  a  fire  burst  out  at  the  edge  of  the  camp,  and  the  people 
were  so  terrified  that  they  implored  Moses  to  intercede  for 
them ;  and  at  his  prayer  the  tire  was  quenched.  So  thej' 
called  this  place  Taberah,  that  is  cimflagrcUion,  Some  time 
afterwards  the  rabble  of  foivigii  camp-followers  began  to  iono 
for  flesh  to  eat,  and  the  sons  of  Israel  themselves  were  led 
away  by  them.  They  thought  rejiiningly  of  the  fruit  and 
fish  of  Egypt,  and  complained  that  the  manna  was  insipid. 
When  Moses  heard  the  people  murmuring  in  tliis  fashion  all 
through  the  camp  he  was  ver}'  angry,  and  dreaded  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  Seeking  refuge  with  Yahweh  he  pra^-ed, 
"O  Yahweh,  wh}'  hast  thou  affiicted  me  thus?  Thou  hast 
laid  the  burden  of  all  this  people  \x\K>n  me.  Am  I  their 
father  or  their  mother  that  1  should  have  to  bring  them  to 
the  land  which  thou  didst  promise  to  their  fathers,  as  a 
nurse  would  carry  a  sucking  child  ?  How  can  I  find  flesh 
to  appease  their  longing?  1  cannot  bear  the  charge  of  all 
this  multitude.  It  is  too  hard  for  me.  If  thou  requirest  it 
of  me  then  should  I  hold  it  a  mercy  to  be  slain  by  thee,  and 
80  to  see  my  miser}-  no  more  ! " 

Upon  this  Yahweh  commanded  him  to  call  together 
seventy  elders,  whom  he  knew,  at  the  tent  of  meeting,  and 
to  keep  them  near  him.  He  was  also  to  command  the  people 
to  sanctify  themselves  as  a  preparation  for  meeting  Yidiweh ; 
for,  from  the  morrow  onwards,  they  would  have  flesh  to  eat, 
1  See  p.  120  ff.  <  Nambere  xi. 
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not  for  a  single  day  or  a  few  days  only,  but  for  a  whole 
month,  till  at  last  ^ey  would  grow  sick  of  it.  Moses  was 
not  a  little  amazed  at  this,  for  there  were  six  hundred 
thousand  men  in  the  camp,  and  he  could  not  imagine 'where 
meat  was  to  come  firom  to  satisfy  them  all ;  but  Yahweh  asked 
him  whether  he  supposed  his  power  was  not  equal  to  the  task, 
and  Moses  did  as  be  was  commanded. 

Now,  when  he  had  chosen  seventy  of  Israel's  elders  and 
ranged  them  round  the  tent,  Yahweh  came  down  in  the  clojd, 
spoke  to  them,  and  gave  them  some  of  his  spirit,  which  ko 
took  from  Moses.  Then  they  prophesied,  as  long  as  the 
spirit  rested  on  them,  but  no  longer.  Meanwhile  two  of  the 
men  whom  Moses  had  chosen,  namely  Eldad  and  Medad, 
had  not  come  to  the  tent  with  the  rest,  but  had  staj^ed  be- 
hind  in  the  camp.  But  the  spirit  rested  upon  them  too,  and 
they  prophesied  in  the  camp.  When  this  was  told  to  Moses, 
his  servant  Joshua  exclaimed :  ''  Lord  Moses,  forbid  them !" 
But  Moses  answered:  ''Are  you  jealous  for  my  honor? 
Oh !  that  Yahweh  would  make  all  his  people  prophets,  and 
give  his  spirit  to  them  all !  " 

Accompanied  by  the  elders,  Moses  now  returned  to  the 
camp,  and  Jo !  a  west  wind  bore  floekH  of  quails  over  the  camp 
until  they  la}*  heaped  up  two  cubits  high  upon  the  ground  all 
round  the  camp,  a  da3''s  journey  in  every  direction !  The 
people  picked  them  up  in  unheard  of  numbers;  but,  while 
they  were  still  eating,  Yahweh's  wrath  burst  out,  and  he  made 
a  great  slaughter  amongst  them.  80  the}'  called  the  place 
Kibroth-Hattaavah,  that  is,  graves  of  desire. 

Several  elements  of  this  story  reapi)ear  in  other  legends, 
and  are  already  familiar  to  us ;  but  our  special  attention  is 
now  claimed  b}*  the  description  of  the  elders  who  are  to  sup- 
port Moses,  and  of  Eldad  and  Medad.  These  seventy  elders 
obviously  represent  the  prophets,  who  were  very  justly  re- 
garded as  the  fellow- laborers  of  Moses  and  the  con  tinners 
of  his  work.  The  legend  therefore  insists  upon  the  spedal 
characteristics  of  the  prophets  —  namel}^  that  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  Yahweh  rested  on  them  they  were  inspired,  but  no 
longer.  Moses  might  see  Yahweh,  face  to  face,  with  unveiled 
clearness,  at  all  times,'  but  in  this  privilege  he  stood  alone ; 
others  saw  Yahweh  only  for  a  time,  in  visions  and  in  dreams. 
If  the  seventy  elders  are  taken  as  representing  the  prophets, 
then  Eldad  and  Medad  can  hardly  stand  for  anything  else 
than  such  messengers  of  God  as  Amos,  who  had  never  passed 

1  Numbers  xii.  6-8.    Compare  vol  i.  pp.  296  ff. 
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lhi*ough  the  prophetic  schools.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
the  light  in  which  our  author  regards  them.  He  holds  them 
to  be  genuine  prophets,  for  they  are  amongst  the  seventy 
whom  Moses  chose,  and  have  a  share  of  Yahweh's  spirit.  It 
was  nan*ow-minded  to  endeavor  to  close  their  mouths.  Such 
efforts  sprang  from  a  misdirected  zeal  for  Moses,  as  if  no  one 
had  a  right  to  speak  except  under  his  e3'e  and  according  to 
his  rules.  But  the  true  course  was  to  leave  them  undlisturbed. 
Their  reasons  for  not  joining  the  rest  were  unexplained  and 
their  conduct  was  contrary  to  rule,  but  still  they  must  be 
allowed  to  speak  out  freely.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more  such  men,  inspired  by  Yahweh's  spirit ;  for  to  rule  such 
a  fretfhl  and  capricious  people,  so  easily  led  astray,  was  a  task 
that  would  strain  the  powers  of  man}-,  many  prophets. 

The  author  of  this  legend  had  a  truly  libei-al  and  generous 
heart,  uncramped  by  party  spirit  and  free  from  paltry  self- 
exaltation.  He  would  encourage  not  onl}*  recognized  proph- 
ets, but  all  who  had  the  spirit  of  Yahweh,  to  speak  out. 

And  the  same  freedom  appears  to  have  been  demanded  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Israelites.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
the  chief  priest  Amaziah,  however  much  exasperated  against 
Amos,  offers  him  no  violence?  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
done  so  even  when  he  discovered  that  the  bold  intruder  was 
not  so  much  as  a  disciple  of  one  of  the  prophetic  schools. 
Though  almost  all  the  messengers  of  Yahweh  had  passed 
through  one  of  these  institutions  and  were  members  of  the 
prophetic  societies,  yet  a  word  spoken  in  Yahweh's  name  was 
enough  in  itself  to  secure  respect  entirely  apart  iVom  anj* 
such  connection.  Ever}'  prophet  of  Yahweh,  whatever  his 
antecedents,  was  free  to  utter  what  his  god  revealed  to  him. 

We  may  well  go  still  further  than  the  writer  of  our  legend, 
and  recc^nize  in  the  free  preachers  of  the  word,  like  Amos, 
who  were  no  prophets  by  profession  but  had  been  seized  by 
Yahweh's  spirit,  a  power,  a  freshness,  a  courage,  a  love  of 
truth  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  but  too  often  lacked. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  shall  discoss  the  chief  point  in 
which  the  preaching  of  such  men  as  these  differed  from  thai 
of  the  ordinary  prophets. 
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Chapter  XX. 

THE  PROPHET  HOSBA. 

HosBA  XI.,  i-in. 

WHAT  distinguished  Amos  from  most  of  the  prophets  of 
his  day  was  not  his  conception  of  Yahweh's  natare, 
or  his  relation  to  Israel.  All  the  pmphets  alike  were  con^ 
vinced  that  Yahweh  was  the  god  of  gods,  if  not  tho  only 
God,  and  that  Israel  was  his  people  and  coald  therefore  never 
perish.  "  Hail  to  thee,  Israel,  thou  people  whom  Yahweh 
crowns  with  victory ! "  was  a  cry  which  found  an  echo  in  all 
their  hearts.  What  distinguished  Amos  from  the  others  was 
the  zeal  with  which  he  maintained  the  moral  requirements  of 
Yahweh.  The  comparative  absence  of  any  sense  of  guilt  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  prophets  is  very  remarkable.  For  Israel, 
the  mighty  people  of  Yahweh,  tlie^-  had  hardly  an3'thing  but 
congratulations,  blessings,  and  auspicious  prophecies.  Other 
nations  worshipped  idols,  but  Israel  served  the  true  god ;  and 
surety  he,  the  Almighty,  would  protect  his  servants.  To  doubt 
it  was  impossible  !  Read  all  the  stories  of  the  ancient  times 
which  were  written  in  this  eighth  century,  and  3'ou  will  hardly 
ever  find  the  recognition  of  any  sin  in  Israel.  Even  such  a 
picture  as  that  of  the  people  murmuring  in  the  desert  is  not 
intended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  warn  the  write i''s  contempo- 
raries against  ingratitude  and  discontent,  but  to  throw  a  more 
brilliant  light  on  the  power  of  Yahweh  in  helping  his  beloved 
ones.^  Elijah  did  indeed  announce  the  judgment  of  Yahweh, 
but  Micaiah  stood  alone  in  opposing  his  four  hundred  col- 
leagues ;  and  when  the  worship  of  Baal  was  rooted  out  the 
prophets  seem  to  have  found  nothing  more  to  condemn,  and 
Elisha  could  content  himself  with  comforting  his  people  and 
teaching  them  to  trust  in  Yahweh's  might.  Amos,  on  the 
other  band,  saw  deeper.  To  his  mind  Israel  was  far  too 
sinful  to  be  unconditionally  blessed.  It  was  impossible  that 
Yahweh  should  have  in  store  for  such  a  people  blessings  only, 
for  be  would  sternly  maintain  his  moral  ordinances.  A  land 
on  which  there  were  so  many  stains,  in  which  so  much  injus- 
tice went  unchecked,  in  which  the  godless  and  licentious  no* 
blc8  oppressed  the  poor  and  perverted  justice  merely  to  find 
1  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  a9S. 
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means  of  carousing,  in  which  there  was  so  much  inchastity 
and  so  much  knavery  —  such  a  land  had  notMng  to  expect  in 
the  immediate  future  but  misery.  Woe  to  Israel  and  Israel's 
king! 

Men  of  deep  moral  nature,  grieving  to  see  how  far  their 
people  fall  short  of  the  ideal  standard,  till  at  last  their  zeal 
breaks  forth  and  compels  them  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
sins  of  their  age,  are  at  all  times  rare  ;  but  Amos  had  a  spir- 
itual brother  in  Hosea,  concerning  whom  we  will  now  give 
some  particulars. 

Of  his  outward  life  we  only  know  that  his  father's  name 
was  Beeri,  while  his  writings  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a 
native  of  northern  Israel.  The  superscription  of  his  book 
says  that  he  prophesied  under  Uzziah,  Jotliam.  Ahaz,  and 
Uezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  as  well  as  under  Jeroboam  II. ; 
but  this  is  incorrect.  At  any  rate,  none  of  the  oracles  which 
we  still  possess  bring  us  further  down  than  a  few  years  after 
Jeroboam's  death. 

The  greater  portion  of  Hosea's  book  (chapters  iv.-xiv.) 
resembles  that  of  Amos,  in  being  an  abstract  of  the  prophet's 
discourses,  composed  by  himself.  Many  passages  are  exceed- 
ingly difYicult  to  understand,  owing  to  the  allusions  they  contain 
to  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  the  broken 
sentences  of  which  they  are  often  composed,  and  the  absence 
of  au}"^  regular  line  of  development.  All  this  is  what  we 
should  expect  from  a  man  who  gives  us  a  short  review  of 
what  he  has  said  on  different  occasions  in  times  past,  under 
circumstances  many  of  which  have  widely  altered. 

But  though  the  exact  meaning  of  man}'  a  passage  is  lost, 
we  can  still  see  clearly  enough  the  spirit  of  the  whole.  Ilosea 
is  so  full  of  tender  love  for  his  people  that  its  fate  overwhelms 
him  with  sadness.  Immorality  stirs  his  intensest  indignation,* 
and  his  faith  in  Yabweh's  love  for  Israel  never  wavers.  He 
is  therefore  deeply  convinced  that  though  the  land  will  be 
chastised  for  its  sins,  it  will  at  last  be  restored  to  honor.  He 
was  a  passionate  opponent  of  the  bull-worship  to  which  he 
constantly  refers,^  whereas  Amos  never  mentions  it  in  express 
terms ;  and  he  attributes  the  disasters  of  his  people  in  great 
measure  to  the  priests,  whom  he  never  spares.  He  was  all 
the  less  tolerant  of  their  shortcomings  because  he  held  in 
such  slight  esteem  the  sacrifices  upon  the  performance  of 
which  they  insisted  and  by  which  they  lived.  "  Yahweh  de- 
sires piety  more  than  sacrifices,  and  the  knowledge  of  God 

I  See  HoM«  iv.  1-3,  for  inatesoe.      *  Hiwe*  riii.  4,  5,  6,  z.  5, 16,  ziti.  S. 
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rather  than  burnt-offerings,"  he  cried. ^  He  calls  Moses  a 
prophet,^  and  describes  the  men  of  God  as  the  executors  of 
Yahweh's  judgments,  for  he  had  ^^  chastised  Israel  by  the 
prophets,  slain  them  by  his  words ; "  *  but  elsewhere  he  ap- 
pears to  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  them.^  The  inconsistencj', 
however,  is  only  apparent.  Hosea's  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  legends  that  were  committed  to  writing  in  the  prophetic 
schools'  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  himself  been  an  inmate 
of  one  of  them,  and  in  that  case  he  may  well  have  had  the 
greatest  reverence  for  tbe  callingof  a  true  interpreter  of  God's 
will,  while  by  no  means  conscious  of  any  respectful  sympathy 
with  the  majority  of  his  colleagues. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  preaching :  — 

^^  When  Israel  was  yet  a  child  I  loved  him,  and  called  my 
sou  out  of  Egypt.*  JBut  when  they  were  called  they  turned 
awny ;  they  sacrificed  to  fiaals  and  burned  incense  to  images. 
Yet  it  was  I  who  taught  them  to. walk,  and  held  them  under 
their  arms ;  but  they  knew  not  that  it  was  I  who  healed  them. 
I  drew  them  on  with  cords,  with  gentle  bands,  not  as  a  beast 
is  treated,  but  as  a  man.  As  a  kind-hearted  husbandman 
takes  the  yoke  from  his  ox's  neck  and  then  gives  it  food,  so 
did  I  deal  with  Israel.  Truly  '  he  shall  go  back  to  Eg^'pt  and 
Ashur  shall  be  his  king,  because  they  refuse  to  repent.  The 
sword  shall  abide  in  his  cities,  shall  consume  and  devour  his 
gates,  because  of  their  evil  designs.  For  my  people  are  bent 
on  rebelling  against  me.  They  are  called  on  high,  but  not 
one  of  them  direcjts  his  eyes  thither." 

"  Yet  how  can  I  give  up  thee,  O  Ephraim,  into  the  enemy's 
hands?  How  can  I  surrender  thee,  O  Israel?  How  can  I 
suffer  thee  to  meet  the  fate  of  Admah,  and  make  thee  like 
Zeboim  ?  ■  My  heart  trembles  at  the  thought ;  ray  pity  grows 
hot  within  me.  I  cannot  pour  out  all  my  wrath  upon  thee ; 
I  will  not  turn  to  destroy  Kphraim  ;  for  I  am  a  god  and  not 
a  man  ;  as  the  holy  one  am  I  in  your  midst,  and  shall  enter 
into  none  of  your  cities.'  But  the}-  will  follow  Yahweh  when 
he  comes  to  judgment  roaring  like  a  lion ;  for  he  will  roar, 
and  then  his  sons  will  come  in  terror  from  the  West,  come 
like  a  timid  bird  fVom  Egypt,  like  a  dove  from  Assyria,  and  I 
will  make  them  dwell  in  their  homes.     So  says  Yahweh  !  " 

What  tenderness  bi-eathes  through  all  this  passage  !    Israe' 

1  Hoaea  vi.  6.  ^  HoHea  xiii.  14.  <  Hosea  vi.  5. 

4  Ilosea  ix.  7,  8.  &  Hosea  vi.  7,  ix.  10,  xi.  8,  xii.  4,  6,  13,  xiiL  iO. 

«  Coin|>are  Exodus  iv.  22. 

7  After  an  amended  version.    Compare  Hosea  viii.  13,  ix.  8,  xl.  11. 

•  ConiiMn  Gennia  zIt.  2,  zix.  24.       ^  Compare  £xodu«  xuiii.  8, 1. 
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is  an  apostate  people  and  Yahweh  has  good  cause  for  wrath, 
but  yet  he  loves  them  so ! 

The  first  three  chapters  of  Hosea's  book  present  the  same 
thought  in  a  very  extraordinary  form.  It  almost  appears  as 
if  the  prophet  were  here  giving  the  general  conclusion  of  his 
oracles.  Slightly  abbreviated  and  with  a  few  verses  trans- 
posed to  suit  the  context,  the  passage  runs  as  follows :  — 

When  Yahweh  first  revealed  himself  to  Hosea,  he  said: 
"Marry  an  adulterous  woman,  of  whose  children  you -will 
not  be  the  father.  P^or  in  truth  Israel  is  faithless  to  her  hus- 
band, Yahweh."  So  I  obej-ed  the  command  of  my  god  and 
took  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  to  wife ;  and  the  first 
son  she  bore  I  called  Jezreel,  at  Yahweh's  command ;  for  he 
would  soon  exact  from  Jehu's  house  requital  for  the  blood 
poured  out  in  Jezreel.  Nay,  he  would  put  an  end  to  Israel's 
monarchy,  and  break  his  bow  in  the  valiej'  of  Jezreel.  Then 
Gomer  bore  a  daughter,  and  Yahweh  said  to  me :  "  Call  the 
child  Unfavored,  for  I  will  show  favor  to  Israel  no  more  in 
forgiving  his  sins.  Yet  Judah  will  I  pity  and  deliver,  though 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  Yahweh  his  god."  And  when 
Unfavored  was  weaned,  Gomer  bore  another  son,  and  Yah- 
weh commanded  me  and  said :  '*  Call  him  Not-m3'-people,  for 
you  are  not  my  people,  and  I  am  not  jour  god." 

And  yet,  one  day  the  number  of  the  sons  of  Israel  shall  be 
countless  and  untold  as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in 
place  of  Not-my-people  you  shall  be  called  sons  of  the  lixing 
God.  For  in  that  day  the  Judaeans,  with  the  Israelites  their 
brothers,  shall  leave  their  land,  under  one  niler,  because  it 
has  grown  too  small  for  them  ;  for  blessed  in  its  results  shall 
the  da}'  of  Jezreel  be  in  which  Israel's  might  is  quenched  and 
an  end  is  put  to  the  severance.  So  call  j'our  brothers  My- 
people  and  call  3'our  sisters  Favored. 

Contend  with  3'our  mother  for  she  is  not  m}^  wife,  and  I 
am  not  her  husband.  Oh,  that  she  would  quit  her  adulteries ! 
But,  if  she  will  not,  I  will  strip  her  of  everj'thiug,  till  she 
is  naked  as  on  the  da}'  of  her  birth,  till  I  make  her  die  of 
thirst  in  the  desert.  Nor  will  I  take  pity  on  her  sons,  for 
they  are  but  bastards  !  Has  not  their  mother  been  shameless 
in  adulteries,  and  run  after  her  paramoure,  fmm  whom  she 
vainly  thought  she  had  received  all  that  she  had,  which  I  had 
given  her  —  bread,  water,  wool,  flax,  oil,  and  drink?  She 
acknowledged  not  that  it  was  I  who  had  given  her  all,  even 
the  very  silver  and  gold  that  she  used  to  make  the  Baal. 
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Therefore  will  1  plunge  her  into  deepest  woe,  and  make  her 
atone  for  the  days  in  which  she  burnt  incense  to  the  Baals. 
I  will  lead  her  on  a  path  where  thorns  shall  encompass  her  on 
every  side,  and  a  wall  shall  be  in  front  of  her,  —  a  path  where 
she  shall  lose  her  way.  Then,  when  she  pursues  her  lovers, 
but  overtakes  them  not,  seeks  them,  but  does  not  find,  then 
she  will  saj*,  ^^  Let  me  seek  m}*  first  husband  again,  for  it  was 
better  with  me  then  than  now."  And  when  such  thoughts 
arise  within  her,  then  will  I  gently  allure  her  to  the  wilder- 
ness, and  speak  tenderly  to  her  there.  And  from  thence  I 
will  give  her  her  vineyards  and  the  valley  of  Achor  as  a  door 
of  hope ;  then  shall  she  sing  as  in  the  days  of  her  youth, 
when  she  came  up  out  of  Egypt.  On  that  day,  says  Yahweh, 
she  shall  call  me  ^^  my  husband,"  and  no  more  call  me  ^^  my 
loi-d  (Baal)  ; "  for  I  will  take  the  names  of  the  Baals  far 
from  her  lips,  and  they  shall  be  remembered  no  more.  Then 
will  I  make  a  covenant  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  all  that  creeps  upon  the  ground,  that 
they  shall  not  hurt  my  people ;  bow  and  sword  and  weapon 
of  war  ^11  I  break  and  cast  away,  that  Israel  may  dwell  in 
safety.  Then  will  I  betroth  myself  to  thee  in  faith  and  love, 
that  thou  mayest  know  Yahweh.  In  that  day,  says  Yahweh, 
I  will  listen  in  mercy  to  the  heavens,  and  they  shall  listen  to 
the  earth,  and  the  earth  to  the  corn  and  oil,  and  all  of  them 
to  Jezreel  (Israel) .  So  will  I  shew  favor  to  Unfavored ;  and 
will  call  Not-my-people  "  My-people,"  and  they  shall  say 
"My  God!"  * 

Yet,  again,  Yahweh  said  to  me :  "  Go  forth  and  bai^ain 
for  the  hand  of  a  woman  loved  by  her  husband,  but  j'et  un- 
faithfiil  to  him,  — just  as  Yahweh  loves  the  Israelites,  whereas 
they  turn  to  other  gods."  I  did  so ;  and,  when  I  had  bought 
her  at  a  heavy  price,  I  said  :  "  Long  time  shalt  thou  sit  deso- 
late without  either  lover  or  husband,  nor  will  I  care  for  thee !" 
—  for  long  time  shall  the  sons  of  Israel  remain  bereft  of  king 
and  prince,  of  sacrifice  and  massebahy  of  ephod  and  teraphtm. 
Then  after  that  they  shall  seek  again  for  Yahweh,  their  god, 
and  David,  their  king ;  and  shall  come  at  last  in  fear  to  Yah- 
weh and  his  goodness. 

Just  a  woid  on  the  form  and  contents  of  this  prophecy ! 

The  form  is  certainly  strange  enough,  yet  not  half  so  strange 
as  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  who  take  it  all  as  a 
description  of  veritable  facts,  and  actually  suppose  that  Ro- 
sea literally  married  a  woman,  at  Yahweh*s  command,  of 
whom  he  knew  beforehand  that  she  would  constantly  break 

10* 
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her  marriage  vow.  All  this  is  obviously  nothing  but  the 
form  in  which  the  prophet  expresses  the  thought,  *'  Israel  is 
Yahweh*8  wife,  tenderly-  loved  by  him,  but  faithless  to  him 
from  the  veiy  beginning  of  their  union."  We  cannot  be  sure 
whether  the  name  of  the  woman,  Gomer  the  daughter  of 
Diblaim,  has  a  symbolical  meaning,  as  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren have.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  the  name  of  some  v*!ry 
notorious  courtesan  of  Ilosea's  time,  whom  he  mcrciles.dy 
exposes  to  infamj'  while  rebuking  the  whole  people. 

This  discourse  furnishes  us  with  a  striking  example  of  the 
great  freedom  with  which  the  prophets  used  tlie  forms  of 
speech,  ''Yahweh  said  to  me,"  and  '' Yahweh  commanded 
me."  Israel's  infidelity,  Yahweh's  love,  the  certaint}'  of  a 
future  restoration  —  such  were  the  thoughts  which  the  prophet 
might  indeed  i*egard  as  revelations  from  Yahweh ;  but  when 
he  threw  them  into  this  story  of  a  command  from  his  god,  a 
marriage  with  a  certain  Gomer  and  the  birth  of  three  children 
whose  names  indicated  the  sins  of  the  people  and  the  conse- 
quences they  involved,  then  he  was  quietly  thinking  out  and 
deliberately  preparing  his  discourse,  just  as  a  preacher  does 
when  he  writes  his  sermon. 

This  example  stands  by  no  means  alone.  And  again,  we 
find  '' visions"  recorded  by  the  prophets  which  are  invented 
from  beginning  to  end.  When  hope  and  fear  or  an3'  other 
confiicting  emotions  contend  for  victory  iu  the  heaii*  of  a 
man,  until  the  strain  of  his  over- wrought  s^'stem  bursts  into 
a  kind  of  ecstasj-  or  fPenz^',  and  he  imagines  himself  to  hear 
the-  words  of  God  or  to  see  messengers  from  heaven  who 
instruct  -him  how  to  act  or  what  the  futui'e  will  bring  forth, 
then  such  a  man  is  said  to  have  had  a  '^  vision."  As  an 
example  of  what  we  mean  we  may  refer  to  the  description 
already  given  of  what  we  suppose  to  have  taken  place  iu 
Deborah's  heart  before  she  summoned  her  countrymen  to  the 
battle.^  A  vision,  in  short,  is  a  kind  of  waking  di-eam.  JSow, 
of  course,. such  visions  must  be  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, and  for  the  most  part  extremely  simple.  But  all  the 
prophets  are  called  ''  seers,"  and  to  have  visions  was  a  recog- 
nized part  of  their  profession.  In  other  words,  the  men  of 
God  clothed  what  they  had  to  s&y  in  the  form  of  visions,  and 
"  Y^ahweh  showed  me  "  was  a  simple  figure  of  rhetoric.  Just 
as  poets  sometimes  clothe  their  thoughts  in  the  form  of  a 
dream,  or  profess  to  tell  us  what  the}'  thought  or  saw  as  they 
stood  upon  such  and  such  a  spot,  though  their  readers  never 
1  vol. «.  p.  370. 
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seriouslj  suppose  that  they  really  had  these  dreams  or  saw 
these  wondrous  sights.  And  in  the  same  way,  when  Aiuos, 
for  instance,  says:  ^^  Yahweh  showed  me  swai'ms  of  locusts 
eating  eveiy thing  bare,  and  then  a  fire  consuming  water  and 
land  ;  and  when  these  two  disasters  had  been  averted  by  my 
prayer,  I  saw  Yahweh  himself  standing  with  a  plumb-line  in 
his  hand "  *  —  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  really 
had  any  such  vision,  for  it  is  simply  a  form  of  speech.  This 
is  shown  by  the  highly  artificial  character  of  many  of  these 
visions,  which  in  some  cases  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  a 
play  upon  words.  Take  the  following,  for  instance:'-'  ''The 
Lord  Yahweh  showed  me  a  basket  of  fruit  (knits) ,  and  asked : 
Amos,  what  see  you  ?  I  answered :  A  basket  of  kaits. 
Whereupon  he  said :  The  end  {keets)  of  Israel  is  come,  and  1 
will  no  more  spare  him."  This  is  clearly  a  fictitious  vision. 
The  prophet  avails  himself  oi'  the  similarity  of  sound  between 
the  words  signifting  '.'end"  and  "fruit"  thus  to  announce 
the  fall  of  Israel. 

These  rhetorical  expressions,  "Yahweh  said,"  "Yahweh 
showed  me,"  "Yahweh  made  me  hear,"  "Yahweh  com- 
manded me,"  arc  in  themselves  as  innocent  as  those  of  the 
poets ;  but  they  were  rendered  dangerous  and  pernicious  by 
the  fact  that  the  pix>phets  demanded  reverence  and  obedi- 
ence for  the  oracles  which  they  prefaced  with  "Thus  says 
Yahweh,"  as  though  they  wei*e  the  genuine  utterances  of 
their  god.  If  even  the  greatest  prophets,  whose  iutcgrit}'  is 
above  all  suspicion  —  such  as  Amos,  Ilosea,  Isaiah,  and  Jere- 
miah—  employed  these,  expressions  without  any  hesitation, 
how  recklessly*  they  must  have  been  used  apd  abused  bj* 
seers  of  inferior  mould !  There  is  a  departure  from  strict 
veracity  in  these  forms  which  could  not  fail  to  cause  incal- 
culable detriment  to  prophecy. 

As  regards  the  substance  of  Hosea's  preaching,  we  may 
note  a  curious  point  of  opposition  to  the  legend  of  Balaam 
and  the  "blessing  of  Moses;"  for  whereas  these  poems, 
though  written  by  Judseans,  anticipate  the  happiest  results 
from  Jeroboam's  rule,  Hosea,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
probably  a  native  of  the  northern  kingdom,  desires  the  re- 
union of  all  the  tribes  under  a  prince  of  David's  house.  In 
this  he  agrees  with  Amos. 

In  another  and  more  important  point  he  is  one  with  the 
Jndaean  shepherd.  They  are  both  of  them  dissatisfied  with 
Israel.     Neithci  of  them  is  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  Jero- 

1  Amos  vii.  Iff.    See  p.  213.  '  Amos  viii.  1,  2. 
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boam's  rule ;  and  both  look  forward  to  days  of  misery,  not 
because  the  power  of  Assyria  is  extending  and  Israel  is  far 
too  weak  to  liold  his  ow^n  against  her,  but  because  Yahweb 
will  chastise  Israel  for  his  sins.  Israel  did  not  fulfil  his  call- 
ing. He  was  wicked  and  apostate,  and  Yahweh  would  one 
day  punish  his  former  worship  of  Baal.  Both  Amos  and 
Hosea  were  preachers  of  repentance. 

Hosea  made  a  very  deep  impression  by  the  image  he 
selected  to  represent  the  relation  between  Israel  and  Yahweh. 
Israel  was  Yahweh's  wife.  Yahweh  had  manied  her  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  He  had  always  been  good 
to  his  wife,  and  had  given  her  many  blessings  in  the  land  of 
CJanaan ;  but  Israel  was  faithless  to  him,  and  had  served 
other  gods.  This  Hosea  called  committing  adultery  with  the 
idols ;  and,  when  the  i^eople  is  plunged  into  disaster  because 
of  its  idolatry,  it  is  like  a  wanton  wife  neglected  by  her  hus- 
band because  of  her  infidelitj,  but  pui-suing  her  paramours 
in  vain.  If  the  people  gives  up  its  idolatrj ,  it  is  as  though 
the  deserted  wife  returned  in  sorrow  to  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  and  was  received  by  him  again,  — for  Yahweh's  mercy 
is  infinite !  This  image,  bj-  which  the  tie  between  Yahweh 
and  Israel  was  likened  to  marriage,  was  not  only  taken  up 
and  elaborated  in  several  ways  by  later  prophets,^  but  even 
established  itself  in  the  very  language  of  the  Israelites,  in 
which  idolatry  is  constantly  called  '^  lusting  after  the  idols ; " 
and  it  is  sometimes  difi9cult  to  make  out  whether  it  is  inchas- 
tity  or  idolatry  that  is  spoken  of. 


Chapter  XXI. 
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PROTBRB8  X.-XXII.  16,  XXV.-XXIX.;  Song  or  Solomok. 

WERE  Hosea  and  Amos  justified  in  their  unfavorable 
judgment  on  Israel  ?  Were  the  people  really  as  bad 
as  they  paint  them  ?  We  have  seen  already  that  these  two 
prophets  stood  almost  alone,  and  that  most  of  their  colleagues 
sang  the  praises  of  Israel.  This  does  not  prove  that  Hosea 
and  Amos  were  wrong,  for  truth  docs  not  always  lie  on  the 
side  of  the  majority.     Far  from  it!     But  it  docs  at  least 

1  See  Isaiah  liv.,  for  instauce. 
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prevent  our  accepting  their  unfavorable  judgment  off  hand. 
Nay  more,  it  makes  us  suspect  that  the  preachers  of  repent- 
ance judged  their  people  unfairly,  and  looked  almost  exclu- 
sively at  the  dark  side  of  their  life.  For,  however  shallow 
the  prophets  and  poets  may  have  been  who  were  ever  singing 
the  song,  "  Hail  to  thee,  Israel,  people  of  Yahweh  1 "  yet  they 
were  far  from  having  no  moral  perceptions !  Men  who  were 
employed  in  serious  literary  labors,  and  who  taught  their 
contemporaries  to  look  at  the  past  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  proud  of  their  people 
had  it  not  possessed  many  excellences. 

And  so  indeed  it  did.  All  that  Rosea  and  Amos  said  was 
doubtless  true ;  but  there  was  another  side  to  the  picture,  and 
on  this  they  did  not  look.  They  fell  into  exaggerations,  as 
all  preachers  of  repentance  are  in  danger  of  doing. 

The  manners  of  the  Israelites  of  the  eighth  century  b.c, 
were  certainty  rude  in  comparison  with  ours.  Their  notions 
of  honor,  temperance,  chastity,  love,  and  —  above  all  —  in- 
tegrity, were  still  defective.  Moreover,  the  moral  code  which 
they  did  recogalze  as  divine  and  binding,  was  very  often,  and 
in  some  cases  very  grossly,  transgressed.  But  all  this  is  true 
of  every  nation  and  in  every  age  ;  and  he  who  observes  it  in 
a  special  people  at  a  special  time,  amidst  his  own  surround- 
ings, for  example,  has  no  right,  on  the  strength  of  it,  utterly 
to  condemn  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  still  less  to  accuse 
it  of  falling  away  and  going  backwards.  Such  an  accusation 
is  most  dangerous  when  not  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
facts,  for  it  is  so  discoui'agiug.^  Moreover,  in  the  case  of 
Israel  it  was  quite  unjust.  When  we  know  the  history  of  this 
people  we  may  still  speak  of  passing  deviations,  such  as  that 
of  worshipping  Baal  to  the  detriment  of  the  nobler  semce  of 
Tahweh ;  but  we  shall  remember  that  just  as  each  man  "  errs 
as  long  as  he  strives,"  so  peoples  too  are  sure  sometimes  to 
go  astray ;  but  if  they  afterwards  return  to  the  true  path,  it 
shows  that  the}^  have  learned  their  lesson  and  have  gathered 
moral  strength  from  their  attempts  to  make  good  their  errors. 
Now,  throughout  the  course  of  Israel's  histor}-  we  trace  a 
steady  progress.  In  the  seven  centuries  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Exodus  and  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  the  seed 
which  Moses  sowed  had  borne  rich  fruit.  The  rude  hordes 
amongst  which  he  planted  the  moral  worship  of  Yahweh  had 
grown  into  a  people  in  whose  midst  a  true  national  life  had 
developed  in  more  than  one  direction. 

1  See  vol.  i.  pp.  353-355 
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What  a  difference  of  social  condition  between  those  wan- 
dering tribes  contending  with  each  other  for  the  booty  and 
this  nation  governed  by  a  king,  and  with  the  elements  of  an 
organized  administration  of  justice  !  What  a  difference  be- 
tween the  hordes  who  had  no  literature,  and  but  few  of  whom 
could  even  read  or  write,  and  the  Israel  of  the  eighth  centnry 
B.C.,  with  its  psalmists,  proverb-makers,  and  historians! 
What  a  difference  between  the  motle}'  pol3'thei8m  of  the  days 
of  Moses,  with  its  stone  and  tree  worship,  and  the  conception 
of  Yahweh  as  the  Most  High,  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth,  by  whose  side  no  other  maj^  be  worshipped ! 

But  had  Israel  sunk  as  low  as  Amos  and  Hosea  seem  to 
think,  from  a  moral  point  of  view?  We  have  no  right  to  be- 
lieve it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  trace  decided  progress 
in  many  respects  here  also.  For  whereas  tlie  Israelites,  in 
Joshua's  days,  had  laid  Jericho,  Ai,  and  Sephath,  as  well  as 
other  cities,  under  the  ban,  their  descendants  gradually'  gave 
up  even  the  far  less  savage  practi(je  of  (executing  the  male- 
factor's children  together  with  himself.  It  is  true  that  the 
writers  of  this  later  age  still  (commend  »JosIiua  for  having  put 
the  Canaanittis  to  the  sword,  and  regard  it  as  a  weakness  in 
their  ancestors  to  have  omitted  in  some  cases  to  root  out  the 
old  inhabitants.  But,  in  treating  of  an  age  so  far  gone  by, 
people  do  not  realize  the  horror  of  a  massacre ;  and  even 
tender-hearted  men  ma}'  sometimes  speak  of  it  with  indiffer- 
ence. But  that  human  life  had  become  moi^e  precious  in  the 
e3^es  of  the  Israelites  is  shown,  amongst  other  things,  by 
Ilosea's  threatening  the  house  of  Jehu  with  puiushment  for 
*'  the  massacre  of  Jezreel,"  which  can  only  mean  the  slaughter 
effected  by  Jeliu  in  his  ''  zeal  for  Yahweh."  It  seems  to  have 
produced  a  painAil  impression  upon  many  people  even  at  the 
time.  Samuel  hews  the  captive  prince  of  the  Amalekites 
in  pieces ;  and,  even  as  late  as  in  Ahab\s  time,  a  pro- 
phet rebukes  the  king  for  s])aring  Benhadad's  life,  when 
Yahweh's  curse  was  upon  him  ;  but  when  the  king  of  Israel 
asks  Elisha  whether  he  is  to  slay  the  83'rians,  whom  Yahweh 
has  struck  blind,  and  who  have  been  brought  to  Samaria,  the 
prophet  answers,  "Not  at  all!  You  would  not  slay  j'our 
captives  !  "  Consider,  again,  the  gentle  and  equitable  spirit 
that  breathes  through  the  Israelitish  laws.^ 

The  people  amongst  whom  the  sketch  of  Abram  was  made, 
as  the  father  of  the  faithful,  full  of  generosity,  interceding  for 
Sodom  and  read}'  to  obey  his  god  in  everything ;  the  peopk 
1  See  p]>.  184-186. 
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in  whose  midst  an  influential  party  zealous!}'  opposed  all  luxury 
and  pride,  nay,  even  art  and  study,  for  feai  of  the  moral  dan- 
gers that  accompanied  them,  —  such  a  people  cannot  have 
stood  at  a  verj'  low  level  of  morality.  And  was  there  not  a 
stix)ng  moral  element  in  the  contempt  with  which  the  people 
of  Yah weh  looked  down  upon  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  ? 
Did  they  not  maintain  the  struggle  against  the  "  abominations 
of  the  Canaanites  "  with  successful  peitinacity  ?  Surely  Israel 
made  progress  in  morality  as  well  as  in  other  things,  but  its 
pmgress  was  too  slow  to  satisfy  earnest  men,  too  slow  for 
them  to  see ! 

This  moral  progress  is  evinced  by  other  writings  than  those 
of  the  prophets ;  by  the  sayings  of  the  "  wise  men"  of  this 
period,  for  instance.  Our  book  of  Proverbs  consists  of  several 
collections  which  are  not  all  of  the  same  age.  Only  one  of 
these  is  provided  with  a  superscription  that  fixes  its  date.*  It 
states  that  it  was  made  at  the  command  of  king  Hezekiah ; 
and  since  Samaria  fell  in  the  sixth  year  of  this  king's  reign, 
tlie  proverbs  collected  in  his  day  belong  to  the  last  period  of 
Israel's  existence.  We  have  also  another  collection'^  which 
appears  to  be  a  little  older.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  these  proverbs  were  uttered  in  Judah  or  in  Israel ; 
but  it  is  of  little  consequence,  for  the  moral  condition  of  the 
northern  kingdom  did  not  differ  material^  from  that  of  the 
southern.  Now  when  we  read  these  sayings  of  the  ''wise 
men,"  we  are  struck  at  once  by  the  deep  moral  feeling  which 
they  often  evince. 

Not  that  they  all  impress  us  favorably  1  Some  of  them  are 
very  commonplace.  For  instance,  "The  poor  man  is  mostly 
despised,  but  the  rich  man  respected."'  "The  buyer  says 
*  dear !  very  dear ! '  and  then  goes  and  boasts  of  his  bargain."  * 
'*  The  people  curse  the  factor  who  holds  back  his  corn  to  make 
prices  rise,  but  bless  the  one  who  sells  it ;  " *  and  the  rennuk 
that  these  speculations  on  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  market  some- 
times fail !  ®  Occasionally  the  a<lvice  given  by  the  sages  is 
even  of  doubtful  morality,  and  tliey  are  too  Ibnd  of  declaring 
that  eveiy  man  has  his  price.  "  For  a  piece  of  bread  any 
one  will  sing ; "  "a  bribe  alwaj's  gains  its  end." '' 

Many  other  sayings,  however,  show  fine  powers  of  observa- 

A  Proverbs  xxv.-xjcix.  *  Proverbs  x.-xxii.  16. 

»  Proverbs  xiv.  20,  xviii.  23,  xix.  6,  7.  *  Proverbs  xx.  14. 

*  Proverbs  xi.  26.  •  Proverbs  xi.  24. 

7  Proverbs  xvii.  8,  xviii.  16,  xxi.  14,  and  xxviii.  21,  after  aa  amended 
frer8k>a. 
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tion,  deep  religious  feeling,  and,  in  some  cases,  penetrating 
moral  insight.  Warnings  against  dishonesty  abound,  and  in- 
tegrity in  life  and  business  is  commended  ;  ^  the  humble  and 
pious  are  exalted,  and  are  promised  wealth,  honor,  and  long 
life,  as  rewards  ;  *  backbiting  is  severel}'  rebuked,'*  for  '*  love 
conceals  ^very  ti'espass."  *  The  sages  utter  warnings  against 
hast}^  speech,*  and  urgently  commend  silence  as  better  than 
speech  on  many  occasions.*  There  is  much  sound  sense  in  the 
advice,  "  Give  net  3'our  friend  too  much  of  3'our  company,  lest 
he  grow  tired  of  you  and  come  to  hate  you ; "  ^  and  in  the 
counsel  not  to  praise  oneself,  but  to  wait  for  some  one  else  to 
do  it.* 

The  sharp  exhortations  against  sloth '  are  thus  worked  out 
in  a  later  collection  ^* :  — 

Once  I  passed  by  the  field  of  a  sluggard, 

And  the  vineyard  of  a  senseless  man; 
And  lo !  it  was  full  of  nettles,  covered  with  thistles, 

And  the  stone  wall  was  broken  down. 
When  I  saw  this  I  pondered  it  over; 

When  I  perceived  it  I  learned  the  lesson: — 
*'  A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber, 

A  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest, 
And  your  poverty  comes  like  a  robber; 

Your  want  like  an  armed  man!  ** 

A  companion  to  this  picture  of  the  sluggard  is  furnished  oy 
the  same  collection,  in  the  following  sketch  of  a  drunkard  ; "  " 

With  whom  is  "  Out  and  alas !  "  and  strife? 

Who  have  trouble,  wounds  without  cause,  heavy  eyesV 
Thev  who  sit  late  at  night  over  wine, 

who  go  into  drink-shops  to  tast«. 
Look  not  at  the  wine,  at  its  ruddy  glow. 

Sparkling  in  the  cup,  and  gliding  down!       • 
The  end  of  it  is  that  it  bites  like  a  serpent, 

And  stings  like  an  adder. 
Then  your  eves  wander  after  lewd  women, 

Ana  yix:  ^liiuk  evil  thoughts. 
You  are  like  one  that  sleeps  out  at  sea, 

Sleeps  on  the  top  of  a  masL 
*'  The}'  have  f truce  me,  but  not  made  me  sick; 

They  have  beaten  me,  but  I  never  marked  it. 
As  soon  as  1  wake,  I  will  have  some  more  wine!  " 

Not  even  these  warnings  against  sloth,  intemperance,  and 
gluttony,"  however,  give  us  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  moral 

1  Proverbs  x.  4,  after  an  amended  version,  and  xx.  10. 

«  Proverbs  xxii.  4.  «  Proverbs  xi.  13,  xviii.  8,  xxvi  tt 

*  Proverbs  x.  12,  xvii,  9.  •  Proverbs  xviii.  13. 

«  Proverbs  xvii.  27,  28.  '  Proverbs  xxv.  17. 

8  Proverbs  xxvii.  2.  »  Proverbs  xix.  34,  xx.  4, 18,  xxtt.  It. 

w  Proverbs  xxiv.  30  ff.  "  Proverbs  xxiii.  2&-85;  compan  zx.  L 
*•  Prorerbs  xxiiL  1-3. 
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perception  of  the  proverb- writers  as  their  fine  observations  of 
human  nature  and  their  exhortations  to  mere}-.  Some  of  the 
proverbs  show  deep  feeling ;  for  instance,  "  The  heart  knows 
its  own  bitterness ;  let  not  a  stranger  meddle  with  its  joy  I " 
and,  ^'  Sometimes  a  man's  heait  is  heavy  even  when  he  laughs, 
and  the  end  of  his  mirth  is  trouble."  ^  Pitifulness,  especially 
to  the  poor,  to  widows,  and  to  orphans,  is  much  insisted  on. 
*'  Remove  not  the  boundary  mark  nor  encroach  on  the 
orphan's  inheritance ;  for  their  redeemer  is  mighty,  he  wiU 
take  up  their  cause." ^  "He  who  has  pity  on  the  poor  lends 
to  Yahweh  ;  he  will  reward  him  for  his  bount}."  •  The  sages 
even  noticed  the  different  wa^'s  in  which  men  treated  their 
animals :  "A  good  man  knows  the  wants  of  his  beast,  but 
the  mercy  of  the  godless  is  cruelty."  * 

Many  of  the  proverbs  are  marked  by  a  yery  religious  spirit. 
Their  authors  share  the  convictions  of  the  contemporary 
prophets,'  and  had  evidently  a  good  understanding  with  them. 
"If  there  is  no  prophecy,  the  people  are  unrestrained;  but 
happ3'  is  he  who  receives  instruction."  •  "  Integrity  and 
virtue  are  more  acceptable  than  sacrifice  to  Yahweh." '  "  The 
sacrifice  of  the  godless  is  an  abomination  to  Yahweh,  but  the 
good  man's  prayer  is  his  delight."* 

Now  of  course  these  collections  of  proverbs  do  not  prove 
that  the  convictions  and  principles  which  they  express  found 
an  echo  in  every  heart ;  but  surely  they  do  show  that  the  peo- 
ple in  whose  midst  such  sayings  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
was  far  from  a  degenerate,  godless  race,  insensible  to  the 
demands  of  morality.  For  these  proverbs,  be  it  remembered, 
were  made  by  no  prophets  or  priests,  professional  momlists 
as  we  might  call  them,  but  by  simple  citizens,  who  produced 
them  for  each  other's  benefit  as  they  sat  together  in  the  gate ; 
and  if  they  who  uttered  such  sapngs  —  characterized  on  the 
whole  by  so  much  moral  earnestness — were  reverenced  as 
sages  by  their  fellow-citizens,  surely  the  people  must  have 
been  very  far  ft'om  immoral. 

The  morality  of  any  period  may  be  pretty  fairly  gauged  by 
the  regard  in  which  it  holds  the  state  of  marriage,  and  by 
the  social  place  which  it  allows  to  woman.  Now  the  state  of 
things  in  Israel,  as  in  all  ancient  nations,  left  much  to  b^ 

1  Proverbs  xiv.  10, 13.  «  Proverbs  xxiii.  10,  IL 

•  Proverbs  xix.  17.  *  Proverbs  xii.  10. 

•  8«e  p.  79.  •       •  Proverbs  xxix.  18. 

^  Provwbs  zxi.  3.  8  Proverbs  xv.  8,  xxl.  97,  xzviii.  f 
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desired  in  these  respects.  Not  only  was  the  bride  bought 
by  the  biidegroom,  but  poljgam}'  prevailed  both  amongst 
the  nobles  and  amongst  the  citizens.  The  stories  of  the 
patriarchs  show  that  no  one  saw  an}'  harm  in  this  practice, 
fraught  as  it  really  is  with  peril  to  love,  to  home-life,  and  to 
chastity,  and  fatal  as  it  is  to  the  moral  Ufe  of  woman.  Yet 
respect  for  women  was  by  no  means  wanting.  Even  the  Ten 
Commandments  mention  respectful  conduct  towards  father 
and  mother  in  a  single  breath.  The  legend  places  a  woman, 
l^liriam,  by  the  side  of  Moses  and  Aaron  as  one  of  Israel's 
deliverers  from  Egypt.  Women  as  well  as  men  might  be 
inspired  by  Yahweh ;  and  a  Deborah  might  be  glorified  as  a 
prophetess.  The  touching  story  told  to  David  by  Nathan 
pi-oves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Israelites  well  knew  how 
deep  the  love  of  a  man  for  his  one  wife  may  be.  That  single 
ewe  lamb  that  the  poor  man  had  bought  and  loved  so  ten- 
derly, that  grew  up  with  him  and  his  children,  ate  of  his 
bread,  drank  from  his  cup,  and  slept  on  his  breast  at  night, 
represents  Uriah's  one  and  onl}-  wife,  so  truly  loved  by  her 
husband.  So  too,  in  the  Proverbs,  the  praises  of  a  good 
wife  are  sung  again  and  again  :  ''  A  capable  wife  is  the  crown 
of  her  lord  ;  "  *  ''A  prudent  wife  is  a  gift  of  Yahweh."  *  Evi- 
dently, then,  domestic  virtues  and  domestic  bliss  were  held 
in  high  esteem. 

Since  we  only  possess  those  portions  of  the  literature 
of  the  Israelites  which  the  Jews  of  a  later  age  regarded  as 
Sacred  Writings,  we  have  but  scant  remains  of  their  heroic 
poems  and  love-songs,  which  would  have  taught  us  so  much 
as  to  their  civihzation  and  culture ;  but,  luckily,  we  do  pos- 
sess one  love  poem,  which  the  collectors  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings probably  took  up  because  they  fancied  there  was  some 
hidden  spiritual  meaning  in  it.  It  is  the  so-called  Song  of 
Solomon,  or  Song  of  Songs ;  that  is,  *'  most  excellent  song." 

The  superscription  of  the  song  assigns  the  authorship  to 
Solomon  ;  but  this  is  certainly  incorrect,  for  Solomon's  vanity 
would  never  have  pennitted  him  to  immortalize  himself  under 
the  character  of  an  unsuccessful  suitor !  Perhaps  the  poem 
was  originally  entitled  *'  Solomon."  We  cannot  tell  for  cer- 
tain when  it  was  written,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  opinion  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  Jeroboam  11., 
and  that  is  why  we  mention  it  here. 

If  only  it  were  easier  to  understand  !  But,  alas  I  it  is  very 
obscure  in  many  places.  It  evidently  comprises  dialogues. 
1  Proverbs  xi.  16,  xii.  4,  xiv.  1.  «  Proverbs  xix.  14. 
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or  at  any  rate  words  spoken  under  several  characters,  and 
shows  indications  of  change  of  scene ;  but  we  are  never  told 
who  is  speaking,  or  where  we  are  supposed  to  be.  Various 
expounders  are  gradually  reaching  agreement  as  to  certain 
points,  but  still  every  fresh  translation  and  interpretation  de- 
parts in  many  respects  from  its  predecessors. 

The  subject  is  love,  regarded  from  its  physical  side  and 
with  all  the  passion  that  marks  the  Oriental  character.  The 
heroine  of  the  poem,  the  Shularamitc,  that  is,  the  maid  of 
Shulem  or  Shunem,  sings:  ''I  conjure  30U,  ye  women  of 
Jerusalem,  should  you  find  my  beloved,  to  tell  him  that  I  am 
sick  with  love ! "  Should  the  poem  need  a  motto,  it  might 
well  be  found  in  the  following  lines :  — 

Love  is  stroiif;  m  death ; 

Passion  is  mighty  as  the  realms  of  the  dead. 
Its  flames  are  flames  of  (ire, 

A  lightning  flash  of  Yahweh. 
No  floods  of  water  can  put  out  love ; 

Nor  rivers  wash  it  away. 
Though  one  should  offer  all  the  wealth  of  his  house  for  it, 

He  would  be  rejected  with  scorn. 

The  poem,  then,  moves  in  a  sphere  in  which  many  a  man's 
moral  life  has  been  wrecked ;  but  we  may  judge  of  the  purity 
of  the  poet's  conceptions  from  the  contiMits  of  his  song. 

The  8hulammite  girl  was  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  widow  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  well-to-do  yeomanry. 
She  was  betrothed  to  a  shepherd.  Her  brothers  set  her  to 
watch  the  vineyard,  under  their  own  superintendence^  and 
she  was  therefore  rather  sunburnt ;  but  in  spite  of  that  she 
was  so  beautiful  that  the  purveyors  for  Solomon's  harem  car- 
ried her  off  to  the  palace.  The  king,  however,  sought  in  vain 
to  win  her  love.  Her  whole  heart  was  still  full  of  her  shep- 
herd lover.  The  wanton  life  of  the  harem  and  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  the  court  are  drawn  with  seductive  warmth.  Bead, 
for  instance,  the  following  description  of  a  wedding  proces- 
sion of  the  lavish  monarch :  — 

Look  at  the  couch,  at  Solomon's  couch  I 

With  sixty  heroes  ranged  around  ft. 

Chosen  from  Israel's  mighty  ones. 
All  of  them  handle  the  sword, 

And  are  exercised  in  war; 
Their  swords  are  girt  to  their  hips. 

To  prevent  the  nightly  surpriaof 
Solomon  made  him  a  palanquin 

From  timber  of  Lebanon; 
He  made  its  columns  of  silver, 

He  made  the  floor  of  gold, 
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The  8€«t  he  made  of  purple, 

Graced  in  the  midst  by  a  loved  one. 

One  of  Jerusalem's  daughters! 
Come,  then,  0  daughters  of  Zion,  and  see  I 

Look  on  King  Solomon  with  the  crown 

Wherewith  his  mother  has  crowned  him, 
On  the  day  of  his  bridal, 

The  day  of  the  joy  of  his  heart  I 

From  the  rapturous  tone  of  this  description  we  learn  how 
high  an  honor  it  was  reckoned  for  a  girl  to  be  taken  into  the 
harem  of  a  king,  and  above  all  such  a  king  as  Solomon. 
What  parents  would  not  desire  such  a  distinction  for  their 
child ! 

Moreover,  Solomon  strains  all  his  powers  to  make  the 
Shulammite  forget  her  home.     But  it  is  all  in  vain ! 

I  am  m  V  b«loved*s 
And  ne  is  mine ! 

Such  is  the  constant  burden  of  her  reply,  and  her  resolve  to 
go  back  to  her  lover  is  never  shaken.  All  Solomon's  flatter- 
ing speeches  and  all  his  promises  fail  to  win  her,  and  at  last 
he  is  compelled  to  let  her  go.     She  ma}'  well  boast,  — 

I  was  inaccessible  as  a  wall, 

My  bosom  impregnable  as  a  castle ; 
I  was  as  one  in  his  eyes  who  must  be  left  to  go  in  peace ! 

A  people  who  loved  such  songs  celebrating  an  invincible 
love,  passionate,  indeed,  to  the  last  degree,  but  perfectly, 
innocent,  —  such  a  people  cannot  have  been  a  prey  to  moral 
corruption.  The  preachers  of  repentance,  then,  whose  stan- 
dard of  morality  was  higher  than  that  of  their  neighbors, 
may  often  have  been  justified  in  rebuking,  admonishing,  and 
threatening  their  contemporaries,  and  exhorting  them  to  lead 
purer  lives ;  but  when  they  describe  Israel  in  the  age  of  Jero- 
boam II.  as  an  adulteress  and  an  apostate,  a  people  ripe  for 
destruction,  they  are  taking  a  one-sided  view  of  the  facts, 
involuntarily  exalting  the  past  and  painting  the  present  in 
colors  far  too  dark.  However  much  there  was  to  blame  in 
the  people,  it  was  sound  at  heart,  nor  could  any  trace  be 
found  of  fatal  inward  corruption. 
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Chapter  XXII. 

IHB  FALL  OF  THE   NORTHERN  KINGDOM. 
2  KiHOS  XV.-XVI.  9,  XVn.  l-6.> 

'*  "XT'AHWEH  lifts  up  an  ensign  to  the  heathens  dwelUng 
X  afar,  and  calls  them  together  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth !  See !  thej  are  coming,  swift  of  foot  and  light ;  not 
one  of  them  stumbles,  not  one  is  weary !  He  sleeps  not,  nor 
slumbers.  The  girdle  is  not  loosed  from  his  loins,  nor  the 
sandals  fVom  his  feet.  His  arrows  are  all  of  them  sharpened, 
and  his  bows  are  bent.  His  horses'  hoofs  are  as  hard  as 
flint,  and  his  chariot-wheels  like  a  whirlwind.  He  roars  like 
a  lioness,  roars  like  a  raging  lion  holding  griml}'  to  his  pre}- ! 
None  can  snatch  fh>m  him  what  he  carries  away !  On  that 
day  is  a  sound  as  of  rushing  waves,  and  if  they  look  land- 
ward, there  is  fearful  darkness;  the  light  is  obscured  by 
clouds.*'  Such  are  the  words  in  which  Isaiah  ^  describes  the 
Assyrians,  whose  approacli  had  already  inspired  the  Israelites 
and  Judseans  with  terror,  even  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II. 

Of  the  earliest  historj'  of  this  warlike  people  we  know  very 
little ;  •  but  in  the  eighth  centur}*  b.c.  we  find  their  king,  Pul, 
advancing  eastwards,  and  subduing  one  after  another  the  ter- 
ritories of  Bab^ionia,  Elam,  Media,  and  Armenia,  till  he 
reigns  over  all  the  lands  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Then  he  turns  westward,  and  conquers  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria.*  Even  before  Jeroboam's  death  Pul  had  occupied 
Hamath,  and  the  dreaded  conquerors  stood  close  on  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Israel,  which  would  come  into  closer  contact 
with  them  but  too  soon. 

Jeroboam's  reign  was  a  long  one.  It  lasted  certainly  one- 
and-forty  years,  as  is  directly  stated,'^  probably  three-and- 
fifty,  as  may  be  inferred  from  other  data,  for  he  ascended  the 
throne  fifteen  3'ears  before  Uzziah  became  king  of  Judah,' 
and  it  was  not  till  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  that  monarch  that 
his  son  succeeded  him.'  An  interregnum  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  some  mistake 
has  crept  into  one  of  the  conflicting  numbers.     However  thia 

1  9  Chronicles  xxvi.,  xxvii.  ^  Isaiah  y.  96-30. 

*  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  84  ff.  ^  See  Map  I. 

*  9  Kings  ziv.  93.  «  2  Kings  xiv.  17.     ^  9  Kings  zr.  8. 
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may  be,  Jeroboam's  son,  Zachariah,  was  publiclj  murdered 
by  a  certain  Shallum  in  the  year  770  B.C.  after  a  reign  of  six 
months.  The  historian  does  not  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  oracle 
vouchsafed  to  Jehu  that  his  house  should  hold  the  throne  of 
Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.  Shallum  only  kept  the  crown 
a  single  month,  after  which  a  certain  Menahem  marched  upon 
him  from  Tirzah,  defeated  and  slew  liun,  and  reigned  in  his 
stead.  There  was  probably  a  third  pretender,  who  lost  his 
life  in  his  attempt  to  secure  the  crown. 

This  last  particular  may  be  inferred  from  a  discourse  pre- 
seiTed  in  Zechflriah  ix.-xi.  These  three  chapters  are  not 
from  the  same  hand  as  those  that  precede  them,  but  date  from 
the  last  century  of  the  northern  kingdom.  We  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  writer's  name,  but  he  was  probably'  called  Zech- 
ariah,  son  of  Bcrechiah,  whereas  the  writer  of  the  first  eight 
chapters,  who  lived  more  than  two  hundred  3'ears  later,  was 
called  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.  It  is  I'ar  from  certain  that 
even  these  three  chapters  are  all  from  the  same  hand.  They 
contain  many  obscurities ;  nor  is  the  concluding  passage,^  to 
which  we  nuist  now  turn  our  attention,  by  any  means  free 
from  difficulties,  but  the  general  purport  of  the  discourse  and 
the  main  thought  it  is  intended  to  bring  out  are  clear  enough. 
The  prophet's  words  are  instinct  with  pity  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  his  people,  which  offered  such  a  sad  contrast  to 
the  prosperity  they  had  enjoyed  under  Jeroboam.  The  pas- 
sage ma}?^  be  rendered  something  as  follows :  — 

Yahweh,  my  god,  said  to  me:  "Pasture  these  cattle  for 
slaughter !  When  the}-  are  sold  the  purchaser  holds  himself 
free  from  guilt  though  they  are  destroyed,  and  tlie  seller  cries 
*  Blessed  be  Yahweh,  it  has  made  me  rich  ! '  and  their  shei>- 
herds  do  not  pity  them.  The  dwellers  in  this  land  are  like 
them,  for  I  will  take  pity  on  them  no  more ;  but  I  will  give 
them  over  into  the  hands  of  their  neighbors  and  of  their  king, 
and  they  shall  break  the  land  in  pieces,  and  no  one  shaU  de- 
liver it  out  of  their  hand."  Thereupon  I  began  to  pastui-e 
those  cattle  for  slaughter ;  but  in  truth  they  were  sorry  beasts. 
I  took  two  staves  and  called  the  one  Prosperity  and  the  other 
Union,  and  with  them  I  pastured  the  cattle.  But  when  I  had 
dismissed  three  shepherds  in  one  month  I  waxed  bitter  against 
my  cattle  and  they  loathed  me.  Then  I  said,  "  I  will  pasture 
you  no  more.  Let  die  who  will,  and  let  who  may  be  thrust 
aside,  and  let  the  rest  devour  one  another."  So  I  took  my 
staff  Prosperity  and  broke  it  to  pieces  as  a  sign  that  I  had 

1  Zechariah  xi.  4-17. 
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broken  m^'  covenant  with  all  the  tribes.  So  the  staff  was 
broken  to  pieces,  and  the  wretched  cattle  that  looked  on  soon 
perceived  tliat  it  was  a  word  of  Yahweh.  Then  like  a  she|>- 
herd  leaving  his  service,  I  asked  them:  ''Will  it  please  3-011 
to  give  me  any  wages  ?  If  not,  then  let  it  i-est ! "  But  thoy 
gave  me  my  wages  —  a  poor  thirty  shekels.  Then  Yahweh 
said  to  me,  "Throw  it  into  the  box  of  offerings!  *  It  is  a 
noble  price  at  which  they  hive  valued  me ! "  And  accoixi- 
ingly  I  went  and  threw  the  money  into  the  chest  of  oficrings 
in  Yahweh's  house.  Thereupon  I  broke  my  other  staff,  the 
staff  of  Union,  because  the  brotherhood  of  Judah  and  Israel 
must  be  broken.  Then  Yahweh  said  to  me  again :  "  Now 
take  the  implements  of  a  foolish  shepherd,  for  behold !  I  will 
raise  up  a  shepherd  in  this  land  who  shall  not  seek  for  those 
that  have  been  cast  out,  nor  tend  those  that  have  gone  astray, 
nor  heal  the  sick,  nor  support  those  that  still  can  stand,  but 
shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  fat  ones  and  break  their  hoofs  in 
pieces."  Woe  to  my  worthless  shepherd  who  cares  not  for 
the  sheep !  The  sword  shall  fall  upon  his  arm  and  strike  out 
his  right  eye.  Yea,  his  arm  shall  be  maimed  and  his  right 
e^'e  darkened! 

The  mention  of  tliree  shepherds,  all  dismissed  within  one 
month,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  besides  Zachariah  and  Shal- 
lum  some  third  adventurer  occupied  the  throne  for  a  little 
time.  The  foolish  shepherd  mentioned  by  the  prophet  is  a 
striking  likeness  of  Mcnahem.  lie  was  a  tyrannical  ruler, 
and  evidently  owed  his  crown  to  no  respect  or  love  on  the 
part  of  the  Israelites,  but  simply  to  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  state  of  indecision  and  confusion 
into  which  the  country  was  plunged  by  the  murder  of  Jero- 
boam's son.  Tiphsah,  a  city  between  Tirzah  and  Samaria 
which  had  refused  to  side  with  him,  now  paid  a  fearful  pen- 
alty, for  he  massacred  its  inhabitants  with  circumstances  of 
extreme  barbarity.  Moreover,  it  telU  heavil}'  against  him 
that  he  could  only  keep  the  crown  he  had  seized  so  violently' 
by  the  aid  of  foreign  soldiers,  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
secure.  In  vain  did  the  prophet  Hosea  lift  a  warning  voice 
against  thus  "  mixing  with  the  heathen,"  ^  and  call  his  people 
an  innocent  and  foolish  dove  because  it  appealed  to  Assyria 
and  called  on  Egypt  for  help,  like  a  bird  running  into  a  snare.' 
Mcnahem  could  not  do  without  the  Assyrians.  Of  course 
their  king,  Pul,  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed  when  the  ruler  of 
Israel  begged  him  to  support  his  throne,  but  he  exacted  a 

1  After  an  amended  rerslon.         >  Hoeea  vu.  S.       *  Hosea  vii.  11, 13. 
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heavy  price  for  his  services.  Menahem  had  to  i»ay  no  less 
than  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  (at  least  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  of  our  monej) ,  to  raise  which 
he  laid  a  tax  upon  his  subjects  of  fifty  shekels  (over  three 
pounds  sterling)  for  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The 
staff  Prosperity  was  indeed  broken ! 

The  staflT  Union,  the  brotherhood  of  Judah  and  Israel,  was 
also  broken.  For  soon  after  Jeroboam's  death  Uzziah,  king 
of  Judah,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  important  haven 
of  Elath,  and  had  greatl}'  extended  his  power.  He  waged 
successful  wars  against  the  Philistines  and  several  Arab  tribes, 
made  the  Ammonites  tributary,  and  so  greatly  strengthened 
Jerusalem  with  towers,  walls,  and  catapults,  as  to  make  it 
almost  impregnable.  Moreover,  agriculture  and  cattle-breed- 
ing flourished;  and,  in  a  word,  Judah  enjoyed  a  period  of 
rare  prosperity.  When  Uzziah  died  at  last,  after  a  reign  of 
two-and-twenty  years,  he  was  succeeded  b^-  his  son  Jotham, 
who  had  already  held  the  reins  of  government  during  the  last 
years  of  his  father's  life,  because  the  latter  had  become  a 
leper.  Jotham,  who  remained  for  sixteen  years  upon  the 
throne,  was  as  vigorous  a  ruler  as  his  father,  and  Judah, 
therefore,  grew  in  power  and  prosperity.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  Israelites  should  have  looked  on  these  events  with 
jealous  ej'es,  for  the  last  chance  of  Judah's  ever  bowing  be- 
neath the  sceptre  of  their  king  was  rapidly  disappearing.  As 
far  as  we  know,  however,  actual  war  did  not  break  out  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  either  under  Menahem  or  his  son 
i*ekahiah.  But  when  Pekahiah  had  reigned  two  jears,  he  was 
bereft  of  life  and  throne  by  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  an 
officer  of  the  royal  body-guard  ;  and  this  Pekah  braced  all  his 
powers  to  the  task  of  overthmwing  the  house  of  David,  and 
i*educing  Judah  to  dependence. 

The  plan,  however,  did  not  originate  with  himself,  but  with 
Rezin,  the  ruler  of  Damascus.  A  certain  son  of  Tabeal, 
probably  a  Syrian,  was  to  be  appointed  king  of  Judah.^ 

Just  as  half  a  century  before  many  Judseans  had  desired  to 
be  reunited  with  Israel,  and  had  cried,  "  O  Yahweh,  listen  to 
Judah's  prayer,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  people  ! "  *  so  now, 
too,  many  of  them  favored  the  project  of  Rezin  and  Pekah. 
Isaiah,  comparing  the  beneficent  rule  of  the  Davidic  dynasty 
to  the  waters  of  the  spring  Hiloah,  hard  by  Jerusalem,  ex- 
claimed,* "Because  this  people  despises  the  S0III3- -flowing 

1  Isaiah  rii.  6.  ^  See  pp.  191,  193,  194.  <  Lwuh  viii  8.  7. 
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waters  of  Siloah,  and  takes  delight  in  Rezin  and  the  son  of 
Remaliah,  therefore,  says  Yahweh,  I  wiU  make  a  might3'  river 
rise  and  flood  the  whole  of  Judah." 

Jotham,  however,  offered  a  successAil  resistance  as  long  as 
he  tiyed,  but  his  son  Ahaz  was  driven  into  fearful  straits  by 
the  allies.  Luckil}'  for  him  Jemsalem  was  so  well  tbrtificd 
that  Pekah's  attempts  against  it  failed ;  but  the  Syrian  troops 
took  Elath  and  plaoed  this  key  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  in 
the  hands  of  the  Edomites,  who  kept  permanent  possession 
of  it  thenceforth.*  The  Philistines,  too,  recovered  their  for- 
mer possessions.  It  appears  that  Ahaz  was  driven  in  his 
terror  to  the  same  desperate  measure  which  the  Moabite  king 
Mesha  had  formerly  adopted.  He  sacrificed  his  fii*st-born 
son  to  his  god  in  the  hopes  of  compelling  him  to  help  him. 
According  to  the  Chronicles  he  also  worshipped  the  gods  of 
the  S3Tians,  in  order  to  win  them  over  to  his  side.  But  all 
was  in  vain.  Destruction  stared  him  in  the  face.  There  was 
only  one  means  of  escape  within  his  reach  —  to  call  in  the 
help  of  the  Assyrians.  And  that  was  a  cure  which  might 
well  seem  worse  than  the  disease.  To  this  last  resource, 
however,  lie  was  actually  driven.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Assyrian  king,  Tiglath-Pilezer,  with  the  promise  of  rich  pres- 
ents and  submission  as  a  vassal  if  he  would  rescue  him  from 
Rezin  and  Pekah.  Tiglath-Pilezer  was  soon  persuaded,  and 
made  an  inroad  upon  Syria.  The  two  monarchs  were  no 
match  for  him.  Damascus  fell  into  his  hands,  and  Rezin  him- 
self was  slain.  Pekah's  turn  came  next,  but  he  was  not  so 
completel}'  subdued  as  his  late  ally.  He  escaped  with  his 
life  and  even  kept  his  crown ;  but  the  northern  portion  of  his 
kingdom,  t(^ether  with  the  whole  of  Gilead,  was  conquered 
and  bereft  of  the  cream  of  its  inhabitants. 

This  latter  circumstance  was  due  not  so  much  to  the 
slaughter  which  accompanied  the  capture  of  the  cities,  as  to 
the  Assyrians'  practice  of  carrying  awa}^  great  numbers  of  the 
peoples  the}'  conquered  into  captivity,  and  transplanting  them 
to  some  distant  part  of  their  enormous  empire.  The  reasons 
for  this  policy  are  evident.  It  was  intended  to  compel  the 
conquered  districts  to  keep  quiet  and  bear  the  yoke  submis- 
sively. So  they  stripped  the  country  of  all  its  most  distin- 
guished and  cultivated  inhabitants.  The  men  of  wealth  and 
learning,  the  priests,  the  artists,  and  the  skilled  workmen 
were  carried  off  in  great  numbers.  Those  who  remained 
were  bereft  of  their  leaders,  and  were  too  fully  occupied  in 

^  2  Kings  XVI.  G,  where  Edomitet  should  stand  instead  of  Syrians 
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endeavoring  to  provide  for  their  own  immediate  wants  to  be 
able  to  think  of  rebellion ;  and  the  exiles  themselves,  trans- 
ported as  they  were  to  a  foreign  land,  and  set  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  population  whose  language  they  could  not  under- 
stand, were  compelled  to  smother  their  love  of  fi'eedom  and 
their  hatred  of  their  oppressors,  and  devote  all  their  energies 
to  agriculture,  cattle  breeding,  commerce,  and  industry.  Thus 
flourishing  colonies  of  Gileadites,  for  instance,  arose  in  the 
heart  of  Assj^ria. 

Pckah's  stai'  did  not  set  just  j^et,  in  spite  of  his  reverses. 
Indeed  he  still  seems  to  have  cherished  hopes  of  restoring 
his  fortunes;  for  soon  after  his  defeat  the  Judiean  prophet 
Isaiah  uttered  this  threat:^  "The  Lord  sends  his  worf 
against  Jacob,  and  it  falls  upon  Israel.  Let  all  the  people 
know  and  all  the  inhabitants  hear  it ;  for  the}'  sa}'  in  their  pride 
and  vain-glory  of  heart :  '  There  were  only  tiles  that  fell,  but 
we  will  build  up  again  with  granite  ;  wild  fig-trees  were  hewn 
down,  but  we  will  replace  tliem  with  cedars.'  Of  a  truth  the 
Syrians  shall  attack  them  in  front,  and  the  Philistines  behind, 
and  shall  devour  Israel  with  open  mouth ;  and  even  yet  Yah- 
weh*s  wrath  shall  not  cease  ! " 

But  though  this  prophec}'  was  not  fulfilled,  and  Israel 
had  a  few  years*  rest,  yet  Pekah  met  the  fate  of  so  man}'  of 
his  predecessor,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  conspirators.  His 
murderer,  Hosea,  became  king  in  his  place.  Under  his 
rt'ign  Israel  fell.  The  Assyrian  king  Shalmaneser  continuetl 
Tiglath-Pilezer's  work  of  conquest,  and  made  Israel  tributary. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  Mosea,  fired  apparently  by  the  en- 
couraging example  of  Tyre,  which  had  now  defied  the  power 
of  Assyria  for  five  years,  refused  his  tribute.  He  relied  uiK)n 
the  support  of  So  (or  Sabakos) ,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  was 
alarmed  by  the  great  extension  of  Shahnaueser*s  power. 
But  the  Assyrian  j>enetratcd  right  into  the  land  of  Isi*ael, 
up  to  the  walls  of  Samaria,  which  offered  a  brave  resistance 
three  whole  years.  No  army  came  from  Eg}'pt  to  the  rescue, 
and  at  last  the  men  of  Samaria,  weakened  and  thinned  as  is 
usual  in  such  circumstances,  by  plague  and  famine,  were 
compelled  to  yield.  King  llosea  was  treated  with  special 
favor,  for  his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  simply  confined 
in  some  Assyrian  fortress.  A  great  number  of  the  Israelites 
—  an  Assyrian  inscription  says  twenty-seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  —  were  carried  away  to  a  district  in  the 
Assyrian  province  of  Media.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
719  or  720  B.C. 

i  fsAkOi  ix.  8-19. 
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So  northern  Israel  had  fallen,  fallen  for  ever!  It  never 
became  an  independent  people  again.  The  captive  Israelites 
gradually  melted  away  into  the  peoples  amongst  whom  they 
had  been  placed ;  while  those  who  remained  in  Canaan  min- 
gled, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  with  heathens,  and,  thougli 
they  had  a  history  of  their  own,  never  did  anything  more 
for  the  progress  of  the  world.  The  work  of  Moses  and  his 
great  successors,  the  prophets,  was  but  half  accomplished  in 
Israel,  and  was  then  broken  off.  It  was  only  in  Judah  that 
it  was  carried  on. 

Here  is  food  enough  for  reflection ! 

When  such  a  great  event  takes  place,  how  can  any  one 
who  thinks  help  asking,  ^'Why?"  The  answer  to  tie 
question  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
asked.  No  doubt  the  Baal  worshippers  of  the  eighth  century 
B.C.  said  that  Israel  had  fallen  as  a  punishment  for  no  longer 
sei-ving  Baal ;  but  at  this  time  they  were  in  a  small  minority. 
The  great  majority  of  the  prophets,  who  had  sung  without 
reserve  of  the  glory  and  greatness  of  Israel,  now  held  their 
peace  in  confusion  of  face,  could  see  no  more  visions,  and 
knew  not  what  to  say  when  reminded  of  the  words  once 
uttered  by  the  prophet  of  repentance:  ''The  teraphim  utter 
vain  oracles ;  the  soothsayers  see  false  visions ;  the  dreams 
are  deceitful ;  and  tliey  all  console  you  with  idle  consolation. 
They  shall,  therefore,  wander  about  like  sheep,  like  wretched 
cattle  without  a  herdsman."' 

The  preachers  of  repentance,  on  the  other  hand,  were  now 
crowned  with  honor,  for  their  words  had  turned  out  true ;  and 
their  explanation  of  Israel's  disasters  won  its  way  to  more 
general  acceptance :  Yaiiweh  was  punishing  the  sins  of  his 
woi-shippers,  for  Israel  was  a  godless  people !  Such  was  the 
view  which  the  Judiean  editor  of  the  book  of  Kings  took  of 
the  fate  of  Israel ;  and,  aci'ordingly,  aller  recounting  the  fall 
of  Samaria,  he  explains,  in  rather  a  long  digression,  that  the 
Israelites  had  drawn  their  disasters  upon  their  own  heads  by 
their  idolatries,  their  worship  of  images,  their  obstinate  re- 
ibsal  to  hear  the  prophets,  and,  last  not  least,  theii*  re.€.  ion 
against  the  house  of  David. ^ 

The  essential  element  in  this  view  of  the  histor}*,  namely, 
the  theory  that  Israel  was  sent  into  exile  as  a  punishment  for 
its  sins,  reappears  in  the  writings  of  the  greatest  prophets  of 
the  time,  and  became  the  cun-ent  explanation  amongst  the 
later  Jews  of  the  mournful  history  of  their  people.     Yet  it  is 

1  Zeehariah  x.  S.  ^  2  Kings  xvii.  7-23 ;  compare  xviii.  11, 12. 
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utterly  untme.  Immorality  does  indeed  undermine  national 
prosperity,  and  a  healthy  piety  adds  to  a  nation's  strength ; 
yet  it  is  no  more  true  of  a  people  than  it  is  of  an  individual 
that  its  fate  depends  entirely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  its  de- 
voutness.  Its  fate  depends  upon  all  manner  of  circum- 
stances ;  and  whatever  their  connection  with  the  will  of  God 
may  be,  at  any  rate  they  are  not  so  ordained  as  to  secure  un- 
failing prosperity'  to  the  pious  and  bring  constant  disasters 
upon  the  godless.  The  natural  causes  of  Israel's  fall  are 
obvious  enough.  It  could  not  hold  out  against  the  superior 
forces  of  Assyria,  and  was  therefore  conquered  in  common 
with  so  many  other  peoples.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
question :  Why  must  this  be  ?  we  must  be  content  without 
an  answer,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  fate  fills  us 
with  sorrow.^ 

Instead  of  complacently  saying,  "  It  was  their  own  fault ! " 
when  we  see  the  Israelites  fall,  we  regard  the  spectacle  with 
the  same  uncontrollable  sadness  which  fills  us  when  a  3'oung 
life,  full  of  promise,  is  cut  off  before  its  prime.  There  was 
so  much  life,  so  much  promise  in  Israel!  Judged  by  the 
ideal  standard  of  Christianity,  it  may  seem  to  have  stood  but 
low;  yet  at  least  there  was  progress,  and  its  defects  were 
gradually'  yielding  to  the  better  spirit.  We  can  therefore 
sympathize  with  the  expectation  of  the  prophets,  shared  even 
by  those  who  had  the  keenest  eye  for  their  people's  sins,  and 
who  anticipated  a  fearful  judgment  on  them,  —  the  expecta- 
tion, namely,  that  Israel  would  be  restored  at  last,  purified 
by  the  fire  of  afiSiction,  and  would  become  Yahweh's  people 
indeed.  That  this  expectation  was  never  realized  and  that 
northern  Israel  vanished  without  a  trace,  is  a  thought  to  fill 
us  with  sorrow. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  laid  intentional  em- 
phasis upon  the  progress  which  Israel  had  made  in  many 
directious.  Thei*e  was  still  much  to  condemn,  especially  in 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  ;  and  the  gilt  images  at 
Dan  and  Bethel  evinced  a  very  gioss  conception  of  God's 
nature  and  the  service  which  is  pleasing  in  his  sight.  But 
in  this  respect  also  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  for  im- 
provement. The  prophets  of  fonner  times  had  left  the  bull- 
worship  unchallenged,  but  Hosca  attacks  it  with  all  his  might. 
Indeed,  the  more  highly  cultured  Israelites,  especially  the 
prophets,  had  altogether  outgrown  it.  The  images  still  stood, 
but  the}'  were  already  tottering.     It  deserves  remark  that 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  335,  336. 
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while  we  are  told  of  all  the  other  kings  of  Israel  in  succession, 
that  they  committed  '^  the  sius  of  Jeroboam/'  the  historiao 
does  not  bring  this  accusation  against  the  last  of  them, 
Hosea,  but  tells  us  that  he  did  less  evil  than  his  predecessors. 
Is  it  possible  that  he  took  some  steps  towards  abolishing  the 
golden  bulls?  However  this  ma}'  be,  they  would  certainly 
have  fallen  sooner  or  later. 

But  the  newer  conception  of  Yahweh's  nature,  which  was 
wholly  inconsistent  with  any  representation  of  him  by  ima- 
ges, was  as  yet  but  half  established,  and  even  in  the  minds  of 
many  representative  poets  and  prophets  it  was  still  allowed 
by  man}'  of  the  thoughts  and  customs  of  an  earlier  day. 
This  is  well  exemphfied  in  a  song,  which  dates  trom  the 
closing  years  of  Israel's  existence,  and  has  been  taken  up 
into  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,^  as  the  parting  song  of  Moses. 
We  give  the  greater  part  of  it,^  which  runs  as  follows :  — 

Beraember  the  days  of  old, 

Consider  the  years  of  past  generationa  ; 
Ask  your  father,  and  he  will  tell  it ; 

Your  elders,  and  they  will  declare  it: 
When  the  Most  High  gave  the  nations  their  heritage 

And  divided  the  children  of  men, 
He  fixed  the  boandaries  of  the  peoples 

After  the  number  of  the  sons  of  God. 
For  Yahweh^s  portion  is  his  people, 

Jacob  his  special  possession. 
He  found  him  in  the  desert 

On  the  howling  steppes  of  the  wildemese. 
He  guided  and  taught  nirn, 

Kept  him  as  the  apple  of  bis  eye. 
Like  as  an  eagle  stirs  up  her  nest 

And  hovers  over  her  orood. 
Spreads  out  her  wings  and  takes  them  up, 

Bears  them  upon  her  pinions. 
So  Yahweh  alone  guided  Israel: 

No  Strang  god  stood  by  his  side. 
He  made  him  ride  over  the  heights  of  the  earth 

And  eat  of  the  produce  of  the  fields, 
Suck  honey  out  of  the  rock 

And  oil  out  of  the  flin^«tone8. 
He  gave  him  butter  from  kine  and  milk  from  the  smaller  cattle, 

Gave  him  the  fat  of  lambs. 
Of  rams  of  Bashan  and  goats. 

He  gave  you  wheaten  fiour. 

And  you  drank  pure  wine,  the  blood  of  grapes. 
But  Jesnurun  grew  fat,  and  kicked  out. 

You  grew  fat  and  gross,  and  were  smothered  with  Catneas. 
Then  he  deserted  the  god  that  made  him. 

And  lightly  esteemed  the  rock  that  delivered  him. 
They  moved  him  to  jealousy  with  strange  gods, 

Provoked  him  to  wrath  with  abominations. 
Made  sacrifice  to  goblins  that  are  no  god, 

To  gods  whom  tney  did  not  know, 

»  Deateronomy  xxxU.  a  Verses  7-21,  29,  30,  3^-43. 
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To  upstart  gods,  that  were  but  now  heard  of, 

And  whom  3-our  fathers  never  had  feared. 
But  you  rejected  the  rock  that  bore  you, 

Forffot  the  god  that  begat  you. 
This  I  ahweh  saw  and  he  contemned  [you], 

In  wrath  with  his  sons  and  daughters. 
He  resolved  to  avert  his  countenance  from  them. 

And  see  what  would  then  become  of  them! 
For  they  are  a  perverse  generation. 

Cliildren  in  whom  is  no  faith. 
**  Since  they  have  made  me  jealous  with  a  no-god 

And  provoked  me  with  vanities, 
I  will  make  them  jealous  with  a  people  not  a  r.«op1e, 

And  goad  them  with  a  senseless  nation." 

Oh  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  had  understanding) 

Then  they  would  see  what  it  leads  to. 
How  could  one  of  them  chase  a  thousand 

And  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight, 
Except  their  rock  him^lf  had  sold  them. 

And  Yahweh  delivered  them  up? 

Yahweh  shall  judge  his  people 

And  take  pity  on  his  servants, 
When  he  sees  that  Israel's  power  is  gone 

And  there  are  no  men  left. 
Then  will  he  say :  "  Where  now  are  their  gods? 

Where  is  the  rock  upon  which  they  trusted, 
The  gods,  whose  sacrifices  they  ate. 

The  wine  of  whose  offerings'they  drank? 
I^t  them  rise  up  and  help  you. 

That  they  may  be  your  refuge ! 
See  then  that  1,  that  I,  am  he. 

And  there  is  no  god  beside  me! 
I  kill  and  I  make  alive, 

I  wound  and  I  heal ; 

None  can  deliver  from  my  hand. 
If  then  I  lift  up  my  hand  to  heaven 

And  say :  *  As  sure  as  I  live  for  ever!  * 
,If  I  whet  the  lightning  of  my  sword. 

And  stretch  out  my  hand  to  judgment,  — 
Then  will  I  take  vengeance  upon  my  foes 

And  fully  repay  my  enemies. 
I  will  make  mv  arrows  drunk  with  blood. 

My  sword  shall  devour  flesh, 
Devour  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captiTes, 

The  shaggy  skull  of  the  foe.*' 
Sin^  his  peopIe*8  glory,  ye  nations ! 

For  he  avenges  nis  servant's  blood. 
He  repays  it  all  on  his  enemies ; 

He  18  reconciled  to  his  land  and  people! 

This  poem  deserves  our  closest  attention  on  many  accounts, 
foremost  amongst  which  is  the  poet's  strange  conception  of 
Ms  god.  Who  is  this  Yahweh  ?  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  a 
most  exalted  being,  who  kills  and  makes  alive;  nay,  who 
rules  over  all  things,  and  beside  whom  no  other  god  exists. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  poet  not  only  loves  to  celebrate 
him  as  the  *^Rock"  which  reflects  the  beliefs  of  a  more 
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ancient  daj,^  but  actually  describes  him  as  whetting  his 
sword  for  battle,  making  his  arrows  drink  the  blood  of  the 
enemy  slain  in  the  field,  and  even  of  the  captives  slaughtered 
after  the  victor}-,  and  giving  his  sword  the  foeman's  head  to 
eat!  Of  course,  all  these  expressions  are  only  figures  of 
speech,  but  they  are  figures  borrowed  from  a  very  rude  con- 
ception of  Yahweh's  natiu-e.  Here  we  see  the  old  and  the 
new  ideals  side  by  side.  The  old  conception  of  Yahweh  as 
the  fierce,  blood-thirst}^  warlike  tribal  god  of  Israel  is  pass- 
ing away ;  the  new  conception  of  Yahweh,  as  the  creator  of 
all  the  world,  is  springing  up,  and  is,  indeed,  already  recog- 
nized as  true,  but  has  not  yet  sunk  deep  enough  into  the 
heart  and  mind  to  have  ontirel}'  expelled  the  representations 
borrowed  from  the  old  beliefs.  But  did  the  poet  really  be- 
Ueve  Yahweh  to  be  the  only  goii?  If  so,  what  can  those 
words  mean  which  occur  near  the  beginning  of  the  first  pas- 
sage we  have  translated,  *'  Yahweh  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
the  nations,  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  " 
The  Authorized  Version,  following  the  Hebrew  text,  reads 
*'  according  to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  which 
makes  no  sense.  Our  translation  rests  upon  the  reading  of 
the  old  ( J  reek  version,  and  is  perfectly  intelligible.  Yahweh 
determined  everything,  not  only  where  all  the  peoples  should 
live,*  but  even  what  go<is  each  of  them  should  serve ;  he 
ordained  that  various  other  nations  should  worship  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,*  while  he  chose  Israel  for  his  own 
special  possession.  The  poet,  then,  represents  Yahweh  as 
the  only  god  with  whom  Israel  had  anything  to  do,  and  as 
the  god  of  gods,  but  not,' strictly  speaking,  the  ouly  god. 
We  find  the  same  wavering  conception  even  in  such  a  man 
as  Isaiah,  who  never  flatly  denies  the  existence  of  the  other 
gods. 

Now  in  Judah,  the  heir  of  Israel's  literature  and  its  pro- 
phetic schools,  we  find  these  vacillations  gradually  giving  way, 
and  the  germ  of  the  higher  conception  unfolding.  But,  as 
far  as  we  can  tell,  the  religion  of  Israel  suffered  irreparably 
&om  the  fact  of  its  being  finally  developed  in  Judah  only,  and 
not  in  northern  Israel  as  well ;  for  in  the  latter  district  the 
religion  of  Yahweh  had  had  the  opportunity  of  growing  up 
without  being  overshadowed  by  the  influence  of  the  priestly 
caste  which  wrought  such  mischief  to  it  in  Judah. 

Two  stems  shot  up  from  the  common  root,  and  the  one  thai 

1  Compare  vol.  I.  pp.  177,  178.  ^  Compare  Amjo  iz.  7. 

*  Deuieronumy  iv.  19,  20. 
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gave  the  richest  promise  was  cut  down  ere  its  fruit  had  grown 
half  ripe!  But  it  is  useless  to  bewail  the  fall  of  Israel. 
Hencefbrth  all  our  hopes  for  the  worship  of  Yahweh  must  rest 
on  the  weaker  stem  that  yet  remains  —  must  rest,  that  is,  on 
Judah. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

THE  CALL  OF  ISAIAH. 

Isaiah  VI. 

THE  last  century  of  Israel's  existence  was  reudei-ed  illus- 
trious, as  we  have  seen,  by  the  activit3'^  of  the  prophets, 
who  were  no  longer  turbulent  popular  leaders,  as  in  former 
times,  but  orators  and  writers.  The  same  holds  good  of 
Judah.  The  prophets  in  this  kingdom  never  exercised  a  diiect 
influence  upon  the  affairs  of  state,  but  here,  too,  as  in  Israel, 
they  became  conspicuous  for  their  labors  as  historians  and 
public  speakers. 

Amongst  the  prophets  of  Judah  a  prominent  place  belongs 
to  Isaiah,  who^propbesied  from  the  last  year  of  Uzziah's  life 
right  on  into  the  second  half  of  Hezekiah's  reign.  A  book 
oontaining  sixty-six  chaptci^.  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name,  but  we  cannot  by  any  means  accept  all  the  oracles  it 
contains  as  his.  The  men  who  cbllected  the  prophetic  writ- 
ings often  performed  their  task  in  a  grossly  arbitrary'  fashion. 
Thus  they  appended  to  the  oracles  of  Zechariah,  who  lived 
after  the  captivity,  the  prophecies  of  at  least  two  men  who 
Lived  at  sundr}^  periods  before  that  epoch ;  and  in  the  same 
way  they  inserted  amongst  Isaiah's  oracles,  or  appended  at 
the  close,  a  number  of  discourses  which  were  really  written 
man}'  3'ears  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  In  some  instances  it 
is  extremely'  difficult  to  say  whether  a  given  prophecy  is  reallj- 
the  work  of  the  prophet  to  whom  it  is  assigned  or  not ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Isaiah  it  is  quite  certain  that  several  chapters 
in  the  first  half  of  the  book  called  after  him^  and  all  the  last~ 
seven-and-twenty,  are  from  other  hands  than  his,  and  date 
from  no  earlier  a  period  than  that  of  the  captivity. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  personal  circumstances  is  that  his 
father's  name  was  Amoz,  and  that  he  himself  had  a  wife  and 
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children.^  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters,  for  ac-> 
cording  to  the  Chronicles  he  wrote  a  life  of  King  Uzziah,'-^  and 
all  his  works  display  great  literary''  talent.  His  style  is  more 
ornate  and  nervous,  more  exalted  and  poetical,  than  that  of 
any  other  prophet  whose  discourses  have  come  down  to  us. 
His  tone  of  high  cultivation,  his  familiarity  with  all  that  goes 
on  in  the  upper  circles,  and  the  mode  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  king,  show  that  he  was  far  firom  a  stranger  at  the  couit. 
Perhaps  he  hold  oomo  high  positionJJiere. 

He  himself  has  painted  in  living  colors  the  following 
picture  of  what  he  felt  when  first  called  to  be  a  messenger  of 
Vahweh ! « 

In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death,  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  upon 
a  throne,  high  and  exalted,  and  the  train  of  his  servants  filled 
the  temple.  Above  him  stood  seraphs  with  six  wings ;  cover- 
ing their  faces  with  one  pair  and  their  feet  with  another,  and 
flying  with  the  third.  And  one  cried  to  another,  ^^  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  Yahweh  of  war-hosts ;  all  the  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory  !  "  And  lo !  the  portals  trembled  at  the  sound,  and  all 
the  place  was  filled  with  smoke.  Then  I  cried,  '^  Woe  is  me ! 
I  am  struck  dumb,  for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwell 
amidst  a  people  of  unclean  lips ;  and  now  I  have  seen  the 
king,  Yahweh,  of  war-hosts ! "  Hereupon  one  of  the  seraphs 
flew  to  me  with  a  burning  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had 
taken  with  the  tongs  from  the  altar.  Then  he  touched  my 
mouth  with  it  and  said,  "  Lo  !  this  has  touched  th}'  lips,  and 
thine  iniquity  is  gone  and  thy  sin  is  taken  away."  And 
straightway  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  *' Whom  shall  I 
send?  Who  will  go  for  me?"  And  I  said,  "Here  am  II 
Send  me."  "  Go,"  he  replied,  "  and  tell  this  people  to  hear 
on,  but  not  to  mark  ;  to  see  on,  but  perceive  nothing.  Make 
this  people  rebellious  of  heart  and  dull  of  understanding,  lest 
the}'  should  even  yet  repent  and  I  should  have  to  heal  them ! " 
When  I  heard  this  dread  command,  I  said  again,  "  How  long 
must  this  endure,  O  Lord?"  and  he  replied,  "Till  the  cities 
are  all  desolate,  and  the  houses  empt}*,  and  the  land  untilled« 
Then  shall  Yahweh  carry  the  people  away,  and  great  desola 
tion  shall  be  throughout  the  land.  Na}',  though  a  tenth  part 
still  remain,  even  that  is  marked  for  destruction.  Yet,  as  a 
terebinth  or  oak  tree  that  is  felled  still  leaves  a  stump  in  the 
ground,  so  has  the  sacred  seed  of  Israel  still  hope  for  days  to 
come." 

If  Isaiah  had  really  seen  and  heard  all  this  in  a  state  of 

1  Isaiah  vii.  8,  viu.  3,  18.        >  2  Chronicles  xxvi.  22.        «  laaiah  vi 
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exaltation,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  his  ever  coming 
forward  as  a  prophet.  What  man  could  undertake  a  task 
like  his,  if  he  foresaw  not  onl}^  frequent  disappointment,  but 
complete  and  absolute  failure  ?  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Isaiah  probabl}^  wrote  this  account  of  his  call  at  a  time  when 
he  had  already  found  his  people  incorrigible,  when  all  his  work 
ap|)eared  to  have  been  in  vain,  as  though  Yahweh  had  resolved 
not  to  deliver  Judah,  and  had  only  sent  the  prophet  in  order 
to  increase  the  people's  guilt.  One  only  hoj^e  remained. 
There  was  a  germ  of  better  things  amongst  the  people  still ; 
and,  when  ail  was  ruined,  this  germ  would  o^ten  out  and 
spread  and  bear  rich  fruit. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  Isaiah,  though  he  always  an- 
ticipated suffering,  did  not  always  take  so  gloom3'  a  view  of 
the  (hture  as  when  he  wrote  the  words  we  have  just  read. 

But  through  all  his  changes  of  mood  Isaiah  was  consistent 
in  at  least  one  thing,  and  that  was  his  extreme  reverence  for 
Yahweh,  the  consuming  fire,^  the  terror- waking  god,  whose 
unapproachable  holiness  had  stnick  him  dumb.  It  was  this 
which  made  him  shrink  from  tlie  prophetic  task  until  purified 
by  the  touch  of  heavenly  fire.  Yahweh  was  always  a  name 
of  terror  to  Isaiah.  "  The  Lord,  Yahweh  of  war-hosts,"  he 
exclaims,*  ''  shall  kindle  a  flame  beneath  the  enemy's  glorj*. 
Israel's  Light  shall  become  a  fii-e,  his  Holy  One  a  flame,  burn- 
ing up  all  the  thorns  and  thistles  in  a  single  day."  And 
again,*  "  Lo!  Yah  web's  name  comes  from  afar,  with  bui-ning 
wrath  and  towering  smoke  ;  his  lips  are  full  of  fury,  his  tongue 
consumes  like  fire ;  his  brt^ath  is  like  an  overflowing  torrent 
that  reaches  up  to  the  neck,  to  wtnuow  the  heatlions  with  the 
fan  of  destruction  and  set  the  bit  that  leads  astraj'  between 
the  jaws  of  the  nations.  .  .  .  Yahweh  makes  the  glory  of 
his  voice  to  be  heard,  the  descent  of  his  arm  to  be  seen,  in 
fervid  wrath  and  consuming  flame,  in  clouds  that  burst  with 
rain  and  hail-stoues."  And  elsewhere,^  ^'  In  Zion  the  sinners 
quake  for  fear;  and  trembUng  has  seized  the  hypocrites. 
Which  of  us  can  live  with  a  burning  fire,  or  dwell  with  an 
eternal  furnace  ?  " 

Now  this  dread  of  Yahweh  was,  in  its  origin,  nothing  else 
than  the  terror  felt  before  the  Nature-god  who  revealed  him* 
self  in  thunder  and  Ughtning,  and  whose  dread  power  waa 
displayed  in  l)hght  and  sickness ;  nor  had  Isaiah,  or  any  of 

1  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  120  ff.  «  Iraiah  x.  16, 17. 

•  IflAiah  xzx.  n,  2»,  30.  «  Isaiah  xxxiii.  li. 
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the  highly  cultui-ed  Israelites  of  his  day,  entirely  outgrown 
this  primitive  conception,  in  spite  of  the  exalted  ti-aits  which 
already  entered  into  their  conception  of  Yahweh.  But  it 
Isaiah's  case,  at  least,  there  was  also  a  strong  moral  element 
in  this  dread  of  Yahweh.  Not  because  he  was  weak,  but  be- 
cause he  was  sinful  did  he  treipble  before  Yahweh  ;  and  if  he 
would  have  Israel  ''fear  and  shudder "  before  his  god,  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  his  becoming  more  docile  and  obedient  to  him.* 
Like  a  true  follower  of  Moses,  he  preached  that  Yahweh's 
wratli  is  chiefly  stirred  by  human  sin. 

Generally  speaking,  Isaiah  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
his  people,  who  repaid  Yahweh's  care  so  ill.  "  Let  me  sing 
of  mj'  friend,"  he  once  exclaimed,*  "  a  song  about  my  friend 
and  his  vineyard.  My  friend  had  once  a  vineyard,  lying  on  a 
fertile  hill.  He  had  dug  it  up  and  picked  out  all  the  stones, 
and  planted  it  with  choicest  vines ;  he  built  a  lodge  in  tiie 
middle  of  it,  and  hewed  a  wine-press  out  of  the  rock ;  but, 
when  he  looked  for  graiK»s,  wild  berries  only  grew  there ! 
And  now,  you  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  ami  men  of  Judah, 
be  judges  between  me  and  my  vine3*ard.  What  could  1  have 
done  for  it  more  than  I  have  done?  Wh^^must  I  hope  in  vain 
for  grapes,  and  onl}'  find  wild  berries  ?  But  1  will  tell  3'ou 
what  I  will  do  to  my  vine3'ard  !  I  will  break  down  its  hedge 
and  it  shall  be  wasted  ;  I  will  break  down  its  fence  and  it 
HhaU  be  trampled !  I  will  utterly-  destroy-  it  and  will  prune 
it  and  dig  it  no  more,  and  thorns  and  thistles  shall  grow  there 
ranklj' ;  and  I  will  forbid  the  ver}^  clouds  to  rain  upon  it.  — 
Yea !  the  vineyard  of  Yahweh  of  war-hosts  is  Israel,  and 
Judah  his  cherished  plantation.  He  looked  for  reason,  but 
found  only  treason  ;  he  looked  for  right,  but  found  aflHght ! 
AVoe  .  .  .  ! "  and  here  the  prophet  bursts  into  denuncia- 
tions of  the  rich,  who  add  house  to  house  and  field  to  field ; 
the  dissolute,  who  drink  and  carouse  from  morning  to  night ; 
the  proud,  the  self-satisfied,  the  perveilers  of  justice,  all  of 
whom  Yahweh  will  bring  low.  ''The  under- world  opens  its 
jaws  beyond  measure,  and  down  sinks  all  Israel's  glory  ! " 
Finally,  the  dread  Assyrians  are  indicated  as  the  instru- 
ments  of  Yahweh's  judgment. 

The  high  price  which  Isaiah  attached  to  morality,  and  thi 
depth  of  his  conviction  that  Yahweh  asked  nothing  but  an 
upright  life  from  his  worshippers,  are  evinced  by  the  following 
rebuke,'  amongst  others:  "  Hear  this  word  of  Yahweh,  you 
prinres  of  Sodom !  Give  ear  to  the  law  of  our  god,  you 
1  Isaiah  xxix.  23,  24.  3  jgaiah  ▼.  •  Isaiah  i.  10-90. 
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people  of  GomoiTah  !  What  do  all  3'our  sacrifices  avail  me 
says  Yah  well  of  war-hosts !  I  am  full  of  burnt-olferiiigs  ot 
rams  and  fat  of  fed  beasts.  I  have  uo  pleasure  in  the  blood 
of  bullocks,  of  sheep,  or  of  goats.  And  for  coming  to  see 
my  face,  —  who  has  requii*ed  it  of  you?  It  is  but  trampling 
mj'  courts!  Bring  me  uo  more  lying  offerings!  Your  in- 
cense is  an  abomination  to  me.  Feast  of  New  Moon  and 
Sabbath  and  religious  assembly?  —  I  cannot  support  un- 
lighteousness  that  johis  in  festivals.  Your  new  moons  and 
holy  days  I  hate.  They  are  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  am  weary 
of  bearing  them.  When  you  stretch  out  your  hands  in  prayer 
1  avert  my  eyes  ;  though  you  multiply  entreaties  I  listen  not, 
for  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean, 
put  away  yom*  evil  doings  from  before  my  sight,  cease  to  do 
evil ;  but  learn  to  do  well,  seek  what  is  right,  help  the  op- 
pressed, succor  the  orphan,  plead  for  the  widow.  I^t  ua 
dispute  together!  says  Yahweh:  Though  3'our  sins  be  as 
scarlet  the}'  shall  be  white  as  snow  ;  though  crimson  red  they 
shall  be  like  wool.  If  you  leave  your  self- will  and  hearken, 
then  3'ou  shall  enjoy  the  good  things  of  the  land ;  but,  if  j'ou 
refbse  and  rebel,  then  the  sword  shall  consume  you;  for 
Yahweh  has  said  it." 

We  have  already  noticed  more  than  once  that  the  proph- 
ets, especially  Isaiah,  were  often  one-sided  in  their  con- 
ception of  morality,  and  included  in  a  sweeping  denuuciatiou 
of  ^^  all  that  is  exalted,"  not  only  luxury,  but  the  arts  and 
sciences,  together  with  ever}'  sign  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial progress.^  Just  now  we  heard  Isaiah  condemning 
the  gi*andees  of  Jerusalem,  not  only  for  their  dissolute  lives, 
but  also  for  increasing  their  estates.  ISo  stem  a  censor  of 
morals,  hving  as  he  did  in  the  capital,  and  even  frequenting 
the  court,  must  have  seen  much  to  excite  his  indignation. 
The  voluptuousness  of  the  distinguished  women  of  Jerusalem 
gave  him  especial  offence,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  spare 
it!  ^'Because  the  daughters  of  Zion,"  he  cried,*  "walk 
proudly  with  their  necks  stretched  out,  and  with  wanton  eyes, 
mincing  their  gait  to  make  their  anklets  tinkle,  Yahweh 
will  make  bald  their  heads  and  expose  them  in  nakedness. 
Then  will  he  wrench  off  all  these  anklets,  Little  sons  and 
moons,  ear-rings,  armlets,  veils  and  gauze,  foot-bracelets, 
girdles  and  scent-boxes,  amulets  and  finger-rings,  nose-rings, 
festal  robes,  kerchiefs  and  mantles,  pouches  and  shifts, 
torbans  and  tunics!  Then  shall  be  rottenness  instead  of 
I  See  pp.  94,  96.  <  baiab  ji,  IMt.  L 
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balsam,  a  rope  for  a  girdle,  baldness  for  plaits,  sackcloth  for 
a  mantle,  and  bruises  for  beauty.  Moreover,  your  men  shall 
fall  by  the  sword,  and  your  young  men  in  battle ;  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  shall'  weep  and  wail,  Jerusalem  sit  down  in 
bereavement.  Then  seven  women  shall  seize  on  one  man, 
and  say:  We  will  eat  our  own  bread  and  weai'  our  own 
clothes ;  only  let  us  be  called  your  wives,  and  take  the  re- 
proach of  being  unmarried  from  us !  " 

But  though  it  is  chiefly  the  immorality  of  those  around  him 
that  moves  Isaiah,  he  leaves  neither  witchcraft  nor  image- 
worship  unassailed.  Take  this  discourse  for  example :  ^  ^^  O 
house  of  Jacob,  come  let  us  walk  in  Yahweh's  light !  For 
thou,  O  Yahweh,  hast  rejected  thy  people,  rejected  the  house 
of  Jacob,  because  they  are  ilill  of  sorcery'  and  witchcraft  like 
the  Philistines,  and  follow  the  wa^'s  of  strangers.^  So  their 
land  has  grown  full  of  silver  and  gold,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
their  treasures,  full  of  horses  and  countless  chariots,  ftiU  of 
idols ;  they  bow  down  to  the  work  of  their  hands,  to  what 
their  own  fingers  have  made  1  "  Then  follows  the  announce- 
ment that  everything  lofty  shall  be  brought  low,'  and  that 
Yahweh  alone  shall  be  proudly  exalted ;  and  in  close  connec- 
tion with  this  the  prophecy :  ''As  for  the  idols,  they  utterly 
vanish !  And  the  people  hide  in  clefts  of  the  rock  and  in 
holes  of  the  earth,  in  terror  of  Yahweh  and  the  splendor  of 
his  glory,  wh^i  he  arises  to  aflftight  the  earth.  Then  will  a 
man  throw  away  to  the  moles  and  bats  the  gods  of  silver 
and  of  gold  which  he  made  to  worship,  and  will  rejoice  in 
Yahweh." 

Isaiah  believed  in  common  with  the  other  prophets  of  his 
day  that  Yahweh  was  the  almighty  ruler  of  the  world,  who 
bad  chosen  Israel  as  his  special  possession,  who  could  defend 
it  against  all  earthly  powers,  and  who  would  surely  do  so  if 
the  people  did  but  observe  his  commands  and  so  secure  his 
favor.  In  times  of  distress,  accordingly,  Isaiah  urged  his 
people  to  trust  in  Yahweh's  all-sufficient  support,  and  to  repent 
of  their  sins  that  he  might  be  gracious  to  them.  We  have 
already  noticed  more  than  once  that  Isaiah,  in  common  with 
most  of  his  devout  contemporaries,  held  very  one-sided  views 
in  this  respect,  and  distinctly  condemned  the  taking  of  suit- 
able measures  to  secure  the  people's  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence.^ We  shaU  presently  observe  the  spirit  of  hia 
exhortations  to  Ahaz  during  the  war  with  Rezin  and  Pekah ; 

1  Isaiah  ii.  5-81.    >  Ck>mpare  1  Kings  xxii.  48,  49 ;  2  Chronicles  xx.  Sfr-I7« 
<  See  p.  85  *  See  vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26,  292,  293. 
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but  we  must  first  say  a  few  words  as  to  his  outlook  into  txie 
ftiture. 

In  speaking  of  Isaiah's  expectations  for  the  fhtnre,  we 
must  distinguish  between  two  things.  In  the  first  place  he 
expects  the  restoration  of  Israel,  or  at  any  rate  of  Judah. 
In  tills  he  resembles  all  the  prophets ;  for  they  all  of  them 
cherished  the  belief  that  Yahweh's  people  was  imperishable, 
and  the  more  exalted  their  conception  of  Yahweh's  being,  the 
deeper  their  conviction  that  he,  the  god  of  gods,  the  only 
God,  would  rescue  his  people  and  crown  it  with  honor. 
Those  whose  moral  perceptions  were  purest  expected  chas- 
tisements in  which  the  shallower  men  of  god  did  not  believe  ; 
but  no  preacher  of  repentance,  however  stem,  ever  foretold 
the  final  ruin  of  Israel.  The  announcement,  then,  of  Israel's 
future  might  was  exceedingly  common  in  the  mouths  of  the 
prophets ;  but  when  Isaiah  foi*etold  that  a  king  of  the  house 
of  David  should  bring  these  blessings  to  the  people,  he  oould 
still  rely  upon  the  assent  of  many,  but  no  longer  of  all,  hia 
colleagues. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  time  of  Jeix>boam  II. 
there  were  men  even  amongst  the  Judaeans  who  anticipated 
the  most  salutary  results  from  his  rule,  but  when  his  d^^nast}* 
had  fallen  of  course  this  was  no  longer  possible ;  and  since 
the  Juda'an  historians  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.  had  exalted 
David's  era  into  a  golden  age,  and  David  himself  into  the 
king  afUT  Yahweh's  heart,  it  became  impossible  to  many  of 
the  Judieans  to  imagine  the  glorious  fhture  of  Israel  without 
a  king  of  David's  house.  It  was  then  that  a  certain  historian 
put  into  David's  mouth  the  prayer :  *  "  Thou  art  great,  O  god 
Yahweh !  there  is  none  like  thee !  nay,  there  is  no  other 
god  beside  thee.  And  what  people  is  there  like  thy  pciople 
Israel,  wiioni  thou  hast  redeemed  from  Egypt?  Do,  then, 
according  to  th}'  word,  that  men  may  glority  thy  name  for 
ever,  and  may  say  '  Yahweh  of  war-hosts  is  god  over  Israel, 
and  the  house  of  thy  servant  David  shall  ever  walk  before 
thy  face  ! ' "  Even  before  Jeroboam's  death,  Amos,  the  Judffian, 
declared  that  the  fallen  tent  of  David  should  be  raised  again 
and  its  breaches  healed  ;  and  ^osea  himself,  though  a  citizen 
of  northein  Israel,  fixed  all  his  hopes  on  Judah  and  her 
prince,  and  pointed  forward  to  a  time  when  the  sons  of  Israel 
should  repent  and  should  seek  Yahweh,  their  god,  and  Davidt 
their  king. 

1  3  Samuel  vii.  Sfl>M. 
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In  this  conneotion  we  may  also  quote  the  sweet  predictibn 
of  Zechariah :  *  "  Rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Zion !  Be  glad,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem!  .  Behold  thy  king  comes  to  thee, 
righteous  and  victorious,  a  kindly  man,  riding  on  an  ass,  a 
she-ass's  colt.  Then  shall  the  war-chariots  be  cast  out  of 
Ephraim,  and  the  cavalry  from  Jerusalem ;  the  weapons  of 
war  shall  be  broken,  and  he  shall  proclaim  peace  to  the  hea^ 
then.  He  shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  end  of  the  earth.  And  because  I  have  made  a  covenant 
with  you,  your  exiles  shall  return."  It  is  tnie  that  the  seer 
does  not  expressly  state  the  family  from  which  he  expects  this 
pinnce  of  peace  and  blessedness  to  spring ;  but,  since  he  is  ad- 
dressing ^^  the  daughter  of  Zion,"  or,  as  we  might  say,  ^'  the 
virgin  city  of  Jerusalem,"  he  evidently  does  not  look  forward 
to  the  return  of  Judah  to  Ephraim,  but  rather  to  the  accession 
of  the  northern  tribes  to  Judah ;  and  he  must  therefore  have 
exi^ected  the  prince  of  peace  to  be  a  scion  of  the  house  of 
David  —  which  is  only  natural  in  Zechariah  the  son  of  Be- 
recbiah,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Isaiah. 

Since  Israel's  king  was  called  the  anointed  {mashiach^  cor- 
rupted by  the  Greeks  into  messias  ^  )  of  Yahweh,"  these  antici- 
pations are  called  the  Messianic  expectations  of  the  prophets ; 
and  the  term  is  used  to  include  all  their  prophecies  of  a  golden 
age,  even  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  no  king  appears  in 
them  at  all. 

We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  extreme 
importance  of  these  expectations,  for  they  supported  Israel 
under  the  heaviest  oppression  and  inspired  it  with  the  bravest 
heroism,  till  it  furuisbed  the  world  with  a  unique  example  of 
what  a  people  can  do  in  the  might  of  its  faith.  When  we 
come  to  the  New  Testament  we  shall  see  how  great  a  part  the 
Messianic  expectations  played  in  the  rise  of  Christianity'.  And 
since  none  of  the  prophets  equals  Isaiah  in  describing  the  fu- 
ture prince,^  his  words  upon  this  subject  give  him  yet  anothei 
claim  to  a  place  of  honor  amongst  Israel's  prophets. 

1  Zechariah  ix.  9>ll;  compara  pp.  338,  239.       ^'Joho  i.  41,  Ir.  85. 
<  8ea  vol.  L  p.  448.  «  See  chapter  xjiviL 
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Chapter  XXIV. 
ISAIAH    IN    THE    REIGN    OF   AHAZ. 
2  Kings  XVI.  10-20;  1  Isaiah  Vn.-IX.  16. 

WERE  we  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the  Chronicler  we 
should  have  to  regard  Ahaz  as  one  of  the  most  god- 
less kings  that  Judah  ever  had.  According  to  this  writer  he 
bad  only  himself  to  blame  for  the  fearful  blows  which  Rezin 
and  Pckah  inflicted  upon  him ;  for  he  had  made  images  of 
Baal,  had  sacriflced  bis  sons,  and  had  burned  incense  on  the 
hamahs.  Accordingly,  when  the  Ephraimites  had  taken  two 
hundred  thousand  women  and  children  captive  to  Samaria, 
the  prophet  Obed  reminded  them  of  the  sins  of  Ahab,  in- 
formed them  that  they  were  only  Yahweh's  instruments,  and 
that  the  cruelty  with  which  they  had  executed  his  punishments 
upon  their  brothers  cried  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  How 
could  they,  who  had  sinned  so  deeply  against  Yahweh  them- 
selves, dare  to  oppress  the  Judaeans !  The  Ephraimites  gave 
heed  to  his  words,  clothed  those  of  their  captives  who  were 
naked,  fed  those  who  were  hungry,  set  the  weak  ones  upon 
beasts  and  sent  them  all  back  to  Jericho.  This  disastrous 
war  with  Rezin  and  Pekah,  as  well  as  the  defeats  inflicted  by 
the  Edomites  and  Philistines,  were  all  brought  upon  the  Ju- 
daeans by  the  sins  into  which  Ahaz  had  allured  them.  When 
reduced  to  extremities,  he  made  matters  even  worse  by  sac- 
rificing to  the  gods  of  the  Sjiians,  plundering  the  temple, 
setting  up  altars  in  every  corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  making 
hamahs  for  other  gods  in  ever}'  city  of  Judah.  On  account 
of  all  this  his  body  was  not  laid  amongst  the  royal  graves. 
This  flood  of  vituperation  represents  Ahaz  as  having  delib- 
erately set  to  work  to  commit  every  possible  kind  of  idolatry 
and  other  wickedness !  He  is  even  made  responsible  for  the 
altars  that  stood  in  every  corner  of  his  capital  and  the  hamah$ 
in  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  as  though  the}'  had  not  been  in  ex- 
istence long  before  he  was  born ! 

Even  the  writer  of  Kings,  though  more  moderate  and  dis- 
criminating in  his  condemnation,  regards  Ahaz  with  anjUiing 
but  favor.    He  accuses  him  in  very  general  terms  of  doing  as 
the  kings  of  Israel  did ;  but  the  only  fact  which  he  alleges  is 
1  2  Chronicles  zxviii. 
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that  he  sacrificed  his  son.  As  to  the  place  and  method  of 
this  deed,  we  shall  speak  presently.^  The  deed  itself  appears 
to  us  frightful  beyond  measure ;  but  we  already  know  enough 
of  the  ancient  Israelitish  forms  of  worship  to  understand  that 
it  does  not  really  argue  such  depravity  as  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears, especially  if  we  suppose  that  it  was  done  when  Ahaz 
was  hard  pressed  by  Syn&  and  Israel.  In  that  case  it  evinces 
his  conviction  that  the  deity  was  strong  enough  to  rescue  him, 
but  must  be  compelled  to  exert  himself  on  his  behalf  by  some 
very  precious  ofl'ering. 

The  writer  of  Kings  informs  us  further,  at  some  length, 
that  when  Damascus  was  taken,  and  Ahaz  went  there  to  pay 
his  homage  to  his  deliverer,  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  saw  a 
certain  altar  in  the  city  which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he 
sent  a  model  of  it  to  Uriah,  the  chief  priest  of  Yahweh,  with 
orders  to  build  one  like  it  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  When 
this  new  brazen  altar  was  built,  the  king  himself  sacrificed 
upon  it,  and  assigned  another  place  to  the  former  altar 
of  burnt-offerings.  Surely  this  was  no  such  dreadful  sin ! 
Doubtless,  old-fashioned  people  were  offended  b^'  the  novelty ; 
but  the  artistic  prince  ceriainl3'  never  intended  it  as  an  insult 
to  Yahweh  !  Had  he  done  so,  the  chief  priest  himself  would 
haixll}'  have  fallen  in  so  readil3'  with  the  scheme,  for,  of  course, 
he  was  always  anxious  to  increase  the  glory  of  his  temple. 
For  Ahaz  to  desire  a  separate  altar,  on  which  to  offer  sacri- 
fices himself,  was  no  doubt  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
later  Jews,  but  was  a  proof  of  religious  zeal  rather  than  the 
contrary  at  the  time. 

As  for  the  king's  plundering  the  temple  treasure,  and  even 
I'obbing  the  sanctuaiy  of  many  of  its  ornaments,  it  doubtless 
cost  him  a  bitter  pang  to  do  so ;  but  he  had  no  other  means 
of  satisfying  the  king  of  Assyria.  Hezekiah  himself  had 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient  afterwards." 

We  have  no  sufficient  reason,  then,  to  pass  any  very  severe 
sentence  upon  Ahaz ;  but  neither  have  we  any  ground  for 
esteeming  him  highly.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  little 
force  of  character ;  good  enough  for  an  Isaiah  alwaj^s  to  keep 
upon  good  terms  with  him,  but  not  in  the  least  capable  of 
following  out  the  precepts  of  this  prophet,  and  trusting  with- 
out reserve  in  Yahweh. 

Once  when  Jndah  was  completely  oven-un  by  the  S^Tians 
aiid  Israelites,  and  the  king  with  all  his  people  trembled  ^*  as 
the  trees  of  the  forest  tremble  before  the  wind,"  Isaiah  went, 
^  See  chapter  xxviii.  ^  9  Kings  xviii.  15«  16 
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at  Yah  web's  command,  to  meet  Ahaz  by  the  Fullers'  Field  at 
Jerusalem.  The  prophet  was  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons 
whom  he  had  called  Shear-Jashub,  that  is,  the-remnant'repenis^ 
to  signify  the  future  repentance  for  which  he  looked  as  the 
glorious  fmit  of  the  national  suflTeiing  and  the  pledge  of 
Judah's  blessedness.  Accompanied,  then,  by  his  son,  the 
prophet  met  Ahaz  and  addressed  him  thus  :  ''  Take  heed  and 
l)e  quiet!  Fear  not  before  these  two  stumps  of  smoking 
torches !  For  what  is  the  burning  wrath  of  Rczin  and  the 
son  of  Remaliah  more?  I'hoy  have  planned  dread  deeds, 
but  Yahweh  declares  that  they  shall  come  to  nought,  and  all 
things  shall  remain  as  they  are  now  :  Rezin,  the  king  of  83'ria 
in  Damascus,  and  Remaliah's  son  in  Samaria,  the  capital  of 
p]phraim.  But  if  j'ou  confide  not,  then  you  abide  not! 
Would  3'ou  have  some  sign  on  which  your  faith  may  lean  ? 
Ask,  then,  for  what  3'ou  will,  in  proof  that  Yahweh  will  help 
3'ou.  Be  it  from  the  shadow-laud  or  be  it  from  the  heavens, 
choose  what  3'ou  will."  But  Ahaz  was  too  much  depressed 
to  be  inspirited  b}'  the  prophet's  woixis ;  so  he  refused  to  a.sk 
a  sign,  and  said,  "  I  will  not  put  Yahweh  to  the  test."  Upon 
this  Isaiah  cried,  *'  Then  listen,  house  of  David  !  Is  it  too 
little  for  30U  to  wear^^  the  prophets ?  Must  you  also  weary 
™y  god  ?  Then  the  Lord  himself  will  give  you  a  sign.  See, 
there  is  a  woman !  She  is  with  child  and  will  bear  a  son. 
Call  him  Immanuel  (that  is  Ood-vnth-us)  ;  for  though  he  must 
live  upon  herdsman's  fare,  upon  milk  and  honey,  till  he  know 
the  difference  between  good  and  evil,  yet  before  that  time 
has  come  the  land  before  whose  two  kings  3'ou  tremble  shall 
already  be  a  deseit.  But  then  shall  days  begin  to  break  upon 
you  and  upon  your  people  and  upon  your  father's  house, 
such  as  have  not  been  known  for  misery  since  the  time  when 
Ephraim  parted  from  Judah.  Yahweh  will  call  for  flies  from 
tne  streams  of  Eg}'pt  and  for  wasps  firom  Assj'ria,  and  they 
will  creep  in  ever^'where.  The  land  will  be  shorn  bare  with 
a  razor  from  beyond  Euphrates.  Then  a  shepheiti  will  be 
lett  here  and  there,  with  nothing  but  a  cow  and  a  couple  of 
sheep,  and  will  have  cream  enough  to  eat,  but  will  have  noth- 
ing else  save  honey ;  for  the  richest  vinej'aixis  will  be  covered 
with  thorns  and  thistles,  and  none  but  the  hunter  will  pass 
through  the  land,  and  all  will  be  desolate !  " 

This  discourse  of  Isaiah's  ^  has  al  wa3's  attracted  the  s])ecial 
attention  of  commentatoi's,  because  of  the  use  which  was 
made  by  the  early  Christians  of  an  expression  that  occurs  io 
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tt.^  They  regarded  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
sources  of  information  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  Jesus ;  ^  and  in  this  passage  which  was  mistranslated, 
*'^  Behold !  a  virgin  conceives  and  brings  forth  a  son,"  they 
discovered  the  announcement  that  the  Messiah  would  have 
no  earthly  father.'  Any  one  who  reads  the  discourse  right 
through  will  see  that  it  refere  to  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  not  a  won!  about  a  virgin  or  a  miraculous 
conception  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  what  Isaiah  docs  say  has 
no  reference  to  a  distant  .future.  It  is  perfectly  clear  what 
he  predicts,  namely,  that  in  a  few  years  —  before  a  child,  as 
yet  unborn,  could  tell  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  — 
the  land  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  should  be  deserted,  and  Judah 
should  be  rid  of  them  for  good ;  but  this  would  not  be  the 
end  of  Judah's  woe.  On  the  contrary,  Yahweh  would  then 
begin  to  break  the  people  almost  utterly  by  other  powers  of 
destruction,  *'  flies  from  ^gypt  and  wasps  from  Ass3ria,"  and 
''  a  great  razor  from  beyond  Euphrates."  Here  the  prophet 
breaks  off  on  this  occasion ;  but  his  conviction  that  Judah 
would  rise  again  from  the  jaws  of  death,  and  his  belief  as  to 
the  means  by  which  this  result  would  be  brought  about,  wei*e 
sufficiently  well  known  to  all  his  hearers,  and  were  announced 
to  them  by  the  symbolic  names  God-with-us  and  The-rem* 
nant-repents. 

The  ancient  men  of  God  could  no  more  predict  the  future 
than  we  can.  Sometimes  they  made  a  fortunate  surmise, 
because  they  had  formed  a  truer  estimate  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  people  than  others  had ;  but  they  could  not  foresee 
particular  events.  This  very  prediction  of  Isaiah's  illustrates 
the  fact.  He  did  not  utter  it  as  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
tion and  political  forecasting,  but  was  simply  convinced  that 
Yahweh  would  smite  Rezin  and  Fekah  because  they  intended 
to  supersede  his  beloved  house  of  David  by  another ;  and  that 
he  would  shave  Judah  bare,  because  it  was  godless.  He 
clothed  this  expectation  under  the  form  that  we  have  just 
seen :  Rezin  and  P^kah,  whom  he  contemptuously  describes 
as  smoking  stumps  of  torches  that  have  ceased  to  burn,  would 
soon  retire  from  Judah,  and  their  countries  would  be  utterly 
devastated  by  Assyria.  Then  Judah  itself  would  become  the 
scene  of  a  deadly  conflict  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  from 
l)oth  of  which  it  would  suffer  fearfully.  Agriculture  would  be 
brought  to  a  standstill,  and  only  flocks  and  herds  would  be 
pastured  on  the  untilled  land.  Only  a  portion  of  these  ex 
1  «.  14.     s  Compare  vol.  iii.  pp.  4^-49.       s  Compare  vol.  iii.  pp.  00-62. 
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pectations  were  realized.  Within  the  time  assigned  by  Isaiah. 
Bezin  and  Pekah  bad  indeed  i*etired  and  Damascus  bad 
fallen  into  the  bands  of  Ass3Tia,  but  Samaria  remained  inde- 
pendent for  about  twenty  j'ears,  and  neither  the  Assyrian  nor 
the  £g}^tian  army  entered  Judah.  Nor  had  Isaiah  at  all 
foreseen  that  Ahaz  would  voluntarily  place  himself  under 
Assj-ria's  protection ;  or  if  any  such  step  had  occun-ed  to  him 
as  possible,  it  was  one  of  the  very  things  he  desired  to  avert 
by  inspiring  the  king  with  courage.  But  Isaiah  was  not  in 
the  least  abashed  b^'  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  for 
they  retained  their  full  force,  and  he  foretold  the  chastisement 
of  Judah  still,  though  now  under  slightly  different  forms. 

But  the  later  Jews  misconceived  the  value  of  these  oracles. 
In  reality  they  beai-  witness  to  the  faith  of  the  pi'ophets,  and 
express  thcii*  intense  belief  in  Yahweh's  avenging  justice  and 
his  love  for  Israel,  together  with  their  indignation  at  the 
people's  sins  and  their  confidence  in  its  finally  repenting  and 
being  blessed  by  Yahweh ;  but  instead  of  accepting  and  es- 
teeming them  for  what  the}'  really  were,  the  later  Jews  em- 
ployed them  as  proofs  of  Yahweh's  foreknowledge ;  and  it 
was  in  this  character  that  thej'  collected  and  preserved  them. 
We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  from  time  to  time  these 
notions  exercised  a  certain  influence  upon  the  text  itself,  and 
induced  the  collectoi^s  to  make  alterations,  sometimes  of  more 
and  sometimes  of  less  importance,  and,  above  all,  to  intro- 
duce explanations  of  the  words  of  the  prophet  here  and  there, 
which  were  sometimes  correct  and  sometimes  mistaken.^  A 
few  illustrations  of  this  process  may  be  found  in  the  discourse 
we  are  now  considering ;  for  when  Isaiah  declares  that  the 
plans  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  will  come  to  nothing,  the  collector 
of  his  prophecies  inseits  the  prediction  ^  that  Ephraim  will  be 
entirely'  broken  within  five-and-sixty  3'ears — a  prediction  which 
is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  comes  in  very  oddly  just  before 
the  announcement  that  the  countries  of  the  two  monarcha 
will  be  depopulated  within  a  few  3'ears.  Moreover,  twice  in 
this  passage  and  once  in  a  prophecy  which  we  shall  consider 
presently,'  the  king  of  Ass^Tia  is  expressly  indicated  as  the 
future  devastator  of  Judah.  This  and  other  such  announce- 
ments might  easilj'  be  put  into  Isaiah's  mouth  by  the  latei 
editor,  but  the  prophet  himself  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  future. 

"  Trust  in  Yahweh ! "  This  was  Isaiah's  one  and  ojoly  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "What  is  to  be  done?"  which  Ahaz, 

1  Compare  pp.  107,  119, 120.  ^  v.S.  »  Isaiah  viii.  7,  8. 
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hia  advisers,  and  every  thoughtfbl  Judsean  were  asking  with 
ever-growing  apprehension.  It  was  clear  that  Judah  could  not 
hold  her  own  against  Syria  and  Israel.  All  the  conquests  of 
Uzziah  and  Jotham  were  already  wrenched  from  the  hand  of 
Ahaz.  Elath  was  in  Rezin's  power.  The  Philistines  had 
recovered  their  independence.  All  idea  of  keeping  posses- 
sion of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Ammon  and  Moab  was  aban- 
doned. The  Edomites  had  doubtless  not  only  put  a  garrison 
in  Elath,  but  established  their  power  in  southern  Judah,  where 
the  Kenites,  who  had  always  been  their  friends,^  were  settled. 
The  rest  of  Judah  was  being  conquered  piece  by  piece,  and 
siege  was  laid  to  Jerusalem  itself.  ''  Hope  in  the  help  of 
Yahweh !  Repent !  If  ye  confide  not,  then  ye  abide  not ! " 
was  still  Isaiah's  ciy ;  but  it  was  both  natural  and  right  for 
Ahaz  and  his  advisers  to  look  round  for  some  human  means 
of  deliverance. 

They  were  not  all  agreed.  While  many  a  Judaean  wit- 
nessed the  success  of  Bezin's  and  Pekah's  arms  with  secret 
satisfaction,  the  partisans  of  Ahaz  looked  abroad  for  help. 
Many  turned  their  eyes  to  Egj^pt ;  but  public  opinion  and  the 
king's  own  inclinations  began  to  incline  more  and  more  deci- 
dedly to  the  plan  of  calling  in  the  Assyrians.  Against  this 
project  Isaiah  raided  his  voice,  for  he  expected  nothing  but 
misery  to  come  of  it." 

One  day  the  people  noticed  a  great  board  before  his  house 
with  the  words  "Keen  for  booty,  swift  to  spoil"  upon  it. 
Their  curiosity  was  stirred,  and  the^^  asked  what  the  strange 
inscription  meant;  upon  which  Isaiah  called  two  citizens 
whom  every  one  respected,  and  whose  witness  every  one 
would  accept,  namely,  the  priest  Uriah  and  Zachariah  the  son 
of  Berechiah,  and  explained  to  them  the  meaning  of  tiie  enig- 
matical inscription,  tiiat  they  might  afterwards  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  his  anticipations.  Some  time  afterwards  his 
wife  bore  him  a  son,  and  at  Yahweh's  command  he  called 
him  Keen-for-booty-swift-to-spoil ;  ''for,"  as  he  now  de- 
clared, in  explanation  of  his  meaning,  "  before  this  child  can 
say  '  father,'  or  '  mother,'  the  treasures  of  Damascus  and  the 
booty  of  Samaria  shall  be  brought  to  Ass^Tia's  king." 

And  these  are  the  words  he  addressed  to  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem :  — 

'^  Because  this  people  despises  the  soft-flowing  waters  of 
Siloah,  and  delights  in  Rezin  and  Pekah,  therefore  the  Lord 
shall  bring  over  them  the  great  and  mighty  waves  of  Euphra 

1  See  p.  907.  >  Tsaiah  viii.  1-lx.  6. 
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tes.  The  river  shall  mount  over  all  its  channels,  overflow  its 
banks  upon  every  side ;  strike  into  Judah,  overflowing  and 
rolling,  reaching  to  the  neck ;  spread  over  all  the  breadth  of 
land ; — but  God  is  with  us !  " 

"Rejoice,  ye  nations,  and  tremble!  Listen,  all  ye  ends 
of  the*  earth  !  Equip  3'ourselves  and  tremble !  Yea,  equip 
yourselves  and  tremble !  Form  a  plan,  and  it  will  come  to 
nothing.  Make  a  project,  and  it  will  fail.  For  God  is  with 
us.  When  Yahweh  laid  his  hand  upon  me  and  instructed 
me,  he  warned  me  not  to  accord  with  this  people.  Take  not 
to  heart,  he  said  to  me,  what  this  people  takes  to  heail ;  l>e 
not  afraid  of  what  the}'  fear.  Yahweh  of  war-hosts,  him 
shall  you  hallow  ;  let  him  be  your  fear  and  your  terror !  For 
he  is  a  sanctuary  that  none  may  violate  ;  a  stone  of  offence 
and  a  rock  of  stumbling  for  cither  house  of  Israel ;  a  snare 
and  a  net  for  Jerusalem's  people.  Full  many  of  tliem  shall 
stumble  and  fall  and  be  crushed  to  pieces ;  shall  run  into  the 
snare  and  be  taken." 

*'  Close  the  testimony-  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  inscription, 
seal  it  with  the  help  of  the  faithful  Uriah  and  Zaehariah.  I 
wait  for  Yahweh,  though  now  he  hides  his  Tslcv.  from  the  house 
of  .Jacob.  I  hope  in  him ;  and  I  and  my  diildren,  The- 
remnant- repents  and  Keen-for-booty-swifl-to-spoil,  are  signs 
in  Israel,  given  b}'  Yahweh,  who  dwells  in  Zion.  And  when 
the}^  say  to  3'ou,  *  Consult  the  shades  and  the  soothsay ei-s, 
who  mutter  and  whisper  their  magic  charms  *  —  what !  must 
not  a  people  consult  its  god  ?  Must  it  not  seek  refuge  with 
the  living  rather  than  with  the  dead  ?  '  Go  to  the  teaching 
and  the  witness  which  the  prophets  give  ! '  Unless  they  who 
now  sit  in  utter  dai'kness  come  to  speak  words  like  these, 
then  they  shall  wander  about  in  the  land  sorely  oppressed  and 
hungering,  and  when  the}'  are  hungry  they  shall  wax  wrath 
and  curse  tlieir  king  and  their  god ;  and  whithersoever  they 
turn,  above  or  below,  there  shall  be  distress  and  darkness; 
they  shall  be  cast  down  into  troublous  gloom  and  blackness." 

''  But  they  who  are  now  afflicted  shall  not  remain  in  dark- 
ness. The  people  that  now  walks  in  gloom  shall  see  a  glori- 
ous light ;  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  night  shall  see  the 
gleaming  dawn.  Thou,  Yahweh,  spreadest  them  out  again  ; 
thou  givest  them  jo}'  to  taste,  as  in  the  time  of  han'est,  or  the 
day  when  the  spoil  is  divided.  For  thou  wilt  break  his  yoke 
and  the  staii'  with  which  he  is  driven,  as  when  Midian  was 
smitten.^  And  the  clanking  armor,  and  warrior's  mantle 
1  See  vol.  i.  p.  889. 
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stained  with  blood,  all  shall  be  burned  and  shall  be  a  prey  tx> 
tlie  flames.  For  a  child  is  born  to  us,  a  son  is  given  us ;  do- 
minion shall  be  laid  upon  his  shoulders,  and  men  shall  call 
him  Wonder-of- wisdom,  Might-of-god,  Booty-seizer,^  Prince 
of  Peace.  Without  bounds  shall  his  dominion  extend,  and 
endless  weal  shall  it  confer  on  David's  throne  and  all  the 
kingdom.  This  throne  shall  he  raise  up  and  sti*engthen,  by 
justice  and  b}'  right,  henceforth  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  Yah- 
well  of  war-hosts  will  perform  all  this." 

In  one  point  the  editor  who  adopted  this  oracle  as  part  of 
his  collection  failed  to  understand  it.  The  afflicted  people  to 
wliom  Isaiah  promised  deliverance  were  the  Judaeans  whom 
Rezin  and  Pekah  were  now  harassing,  and  whom  Ashur  was 
soon  to  ovei'flow  like  a  might}'  river.  But  the  editor  sup- 
posed the  prophet  only  had  in  view  the  districts  conquered  b}' 
Tiglath-Pilezer ;  so  he  added  to  the  promisa,  *'  the  people  now 
afflicted  shall  not  always  remain  in  darkness,"  the  following 
words  b}'  way  of  explanation :  *  "As  Yahweh  rejected  the 
land  of  Zebulon  and  Naphtali  at  first,  so  shall  he  bring  it  back 
at  last  to  honor,  the  sea  coast  and  the  district  east  of  Jordan 
and  the  heathen  march,"  This  makes  the  whole  passage 
obscure  ;  for  since  the  seer  here  foretells,  as  something  future, 
the  conquest  of  Damascus,  as  well  as  that  of  Samaria,^  the 
discourse  cannot  have  l>een  uttered  when  Damascus  wiis  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians  and  Rezin  had  fallen. 
It  may  indeed  have  been  Isaiah  himself,  and  not  his  editor, 
who  afterwards,  in  writing  down  the  record  of  his  preaching, 
inserted  this  reference  to  the  districts  that  the  Ass3'rians  had 
harassed  and  subdued  ;  but  this  is  practically  the  same  thing, 
for  the  essential  point  is  that  these  words  were  not  part  of 
the  original  oracle. 

It  deserves  remark  that,  just  when  things  appeared  to  be  at 
the  worst,  when  the  king,  reduced  to  desperation,  was  on  the 
point  of  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Ass^'ria,  Isaiah 
prophesied  that  after  many  miseries  a  glorious  da}'  should 
break  for  Judah,  a  day  when  the  driver's  staff  should  be 
broken,  and  a  scion  of  David's  house,  who  was  now  new- 
born, should  rule  over  Israel.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
anticipations,  caught  up  and  adopted  by  weak  and  shallow 
minds,  might  nourish  gross  fanaticism.  The  sequel  of  the 
history  will  show  it  but  too  clearly.  But  in  so  deep  a  moral 
nature  as  Isaiah's,  the  only  f^'uits  they  could  produce  were 
increased  intensity  of  effort,  cheerfulness  in  suffering,  and 
scrupulous  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Yahweh. 

^  After  aa  amended  version.        ^  Isaiah  be.  1.  *  Isaiah  viii.  4. 
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Chapter  XXV. 

IMAGE-WORSHIP  CONDEMNED. 

Exodus  XXIV.  8-8,  12-18,  XXXI.  18-XXXin.  6,  XXXIH  12- 
XXXIV.  86. 

WHEN  any  special  form  of  religion,  in  which  there  is 
real  life  and  capacity  for  progress,  has  been  estab- 
lished for  some  considerable  time,  many  of  those  who  profesa 
it  must  inevitably  begin  to  outgrow  the  forms,  the  usages, 
and  the  doctrines  which  have  been  handed  down  to  them  by 
their  fathers ;  and  since  the  great  mass  of  the  worshippers 
do  not  keep  pace  with  them,  but  obstinately  cling  to  the 
primeval  usages  of  their  religion,  complications  are  sore  to 
arise  which  will  demand  a  more  or  less  violent  solution.  So 
it  was  in  Israel.  The  worship  of  Yahweh  included  the  use 
of  a  number  of  objects,  such  as  anointed  stones,  pillars, 
images  of  the  sun,  teraphim^  altars,  the  ark,  together  with  in- 
stitutions common  to  all  manner  of  religions,  such  as  sacri- 
fices, purifications,  and  the  observance  of  holy  days.  This 
had  been  so  from  the  first.  Moses  and  his  contemporaries 
would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  imagine  any  worship  of 
the  deity  without  these  forms  ;  and  the  Mosaic  school,  in  the 
succeeding  centuries,  insisted  on  the  observance  of  Yahweh*s 
moral  commandments  without  declaring  war  upon  these 
elements  of  his  worship  or  proclaiming  their  worthlessness. 
But  gradually  a  change  took  place.  The  noblest  sons  of 
Israel  and  Judah  became  more  and  more  clearly  conscious 
of  the  chasm  which  separated  their  religion  from  that  of 
their  neighbors,  or,  to  use  their  own  expression,  which 
separated  Yahweh  from  the  other  gods ;  and  the  more  they 
dwelt  upon  the  moral  requirements  of  their  god,  the  more 
clearly  did  they  see  how  useless  and  even  pernicious  the 
usual  religious  practices  were ;  for  the  outward  resemblance 
between  the  worship  of  Yahweh  and  that  of  all  kinds  of 
Baals  often  pi*evented  the  worshippers  of  Israel's  god  fh)m 
keeping  his  moral  precepts  in  view. 

These  reformers  were  naturall}'  most  offended  by  the 
images  of  Yahweh,  for  they  fostered  a  narrow  conception  of 
his  nature,  which  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  lofty 
thoughts  which  they  themselves  cherished   concerning  the 
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god  of  gods.  Even  in  the  northern  kingdom,  where  the 
images  were  a  part  of  the  State  religion,  powerful  voices  had 
been  raised  against  them ;  and  had  *the  kingdom  remained  a 
httle  longer  in  existence,  it  is  probable  that  the  gilt  bulls  of 
Dan  and  Bethel  would  soon  have  fallen  under  the  sturdy 
strokes  which  the  prophets  dealt  them,  just  as  Baal  had 
already  done.^  How  much  more  intense  must  the  horror  of 
all  image- worship  have  been  in  the  southern  kingdom,  the 
principal  sanctuary  of  which,  at  any  rate,  had  always  re- 
main^ free  from  the  stain !  It  is  only  natural,  again,  that 
the  miserable  condition  of  Israel  after  Jeroboam's  death,  its 
humiliation  in  the  time  of  Menahem,  and  its  final  collapse 
under  Hosea,  should  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
Mosaic  school  in  Judah.  Why  has  the  people  of  Yahweh 
fallen?  they  asked.  And  the  only  answer  they  could  give 
was  that  Yahweh  had  renounced  it  because  of  its  sins,  and 
especially  its  image-worship,  its  bowing  down  before  the 
abominations  of  Dan  and  Bethel ! 

This  conviction  found  expression  in  the  story  of  Israel's 
sin  in  the  desert,  which  we  will  now  consider.  The  exact 
date  of  its  composition  we  cannot  determine ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that,  while  building  upon  a  comparatively  ancient 
legend,  the  writer  of  this  particular  story  did  not  live  earlier 
than  in  the  troubled  times  of  Menahem,  or  later  than  the 
first  years  after  the  fall  of  Samaria.  The  stor}'  is  affixed  to 
that  portion  of  the  legend  of  Yahweh's  appearance  to  the  Is- 
raelites at  Mount  Sinai  which  represents  the  people  as  fleeing 
in  terror  from  the  consuming  fire  and  trembling  for  fear.^ 

When  the  people  whom  Yahweh  had  borne  out  of  Egypt, 
as  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  chosen  for  his  special  pos- 
session, had  entreated  Moses  to  protect  them  henceforth  from 
immediate  revelations  fi*om  the  deity,  and  to  convey  his  com- 
mands to  them  himself,  Moses  went  up  into  the  darkness 
where  Yahweh  dwelt. 

He  soon  returned  to  the  Israelites  and  told  them  all  the 
words  of  Yahweh.*  In  the  first  place  they  must  never  make 
themselves  anv  gold  or  silver  images  of  gods,  and  must  offer 
all  their  sacrifices  upon  simple  altars  of  earth;  it  did  not 
matter  where,  for  Yahweh  would  come  to  them  and  bless 
them  wherever  they  worshipped  him.  If  they  were  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stone  altar,  they  must  build  it  of  rough  and 
unhewn  stones,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  touched  by  a  chisel  it 
was  desecrated ;  and  in  no  case  must  it  be  so  high  that  it  had 

i  See  p.  344.        *  See  vol.  i.  p.  299.      >  Exodus  xx.  2^26,  xxJu.  20^38. 
VOL.  II.  12 
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to  be  ascended  by  steps.  Yahweh,  on  his  side,  would  send 
bis  angel  before  them  to  the  promised  land.  To  this  angel 
they  must  give  good  heed,  for  since  the  name  of  Yahweh  was 
in  him,  and  he  was  the  i*epresentativc  of  this  stern  god,  he 
would  not  overlook  their  sins.  But  if  they  were  obedient  to 
him  he  would  bring  them  into  the  laud  of  the  Canaanites ; 
and  when  they  got  there  they  must  beware  of  falling  into 
the  idolatry  of  the  inhabitants,  but  must  rather  break  their 
masBehaks  to  pieces  and  serve  Yahweh  only.  Then  he  would 
bless  them  with  health  and  prosperity ;  and  if  he  did  not 
drive  out  all  the  Canaanites  at  once  it  was  for  fear  the  beasts 
of  prey  should  multiply  too  fast,  but  he  would  gradually 
drive  them  out  till  Israel's  territory  extended  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  iVom  the  desert  to  the  Euphrates. 
But  above  all  things  the}^  must  beware  of  idolatr}'. 

Upon  this  the  Israelites  unanimously  promised  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  Yahweh,  and  Moses  made  the  neccs 
sary  preparations  for  concluding  a  solemn  covenant  between 
the  people  and  their  god.  With  this  purpose  he  wrot«  down 
in  a  book  all  that  Yahweh  had  said  to  him  and  all  that  tlie 
people  had  agreed  to,  and  then  built  an  altar  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  surrounded  by  twelve  massebahs  in  accordance 
with  the  number  of  the  tribes.  Then  he  ordered  some  of  the 
younger  Israelites  to  sacrifice  oxen  to  Yahweh,  caught  tlie 
blood  in  basins  and  poured  half  of  it  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
to  signify  that  Yahweh,  on  his  part,  pledged  himself  to  i)roteci 
and  bless  the  Israelites  as  his  chosen  ]x?ople.  Then  Moses 
read  the  book,  in  which  Yahweh's  commands  were  written, 
aloud  to  the  people,  and  they  promised  with  one  voice  to 
obey  it  faithfully ;  whereupon  he  sprinkled  them  with  the  rest 
of  die  blood,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so,  ^^  This  is  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  which  Yahweh  makes  with  you  on  the  conditions 
to  which  you  have  sworn  ! " 

When  Israel  had  thus  become  the  people  of  Yahweh, 
Moses  once  more  ascended  Mount  Sinai  at  the  divine  com- 
mand to  receive  the  stone  tablets  of  the  Law,  together  with 
other  precepts  which  Yahweh  himself  had  written  down  for 
his  people.  Moses  was  accompanied  by  Joshua,  while  Aaron 
and  Hur  took  his  place  as  heads  of  the  people.  Yahweh's 
cloud  enveloped  the  mountain  when  Moses  had  ascended  it, 
and  it  was  seven  daj^s  before  the  deity  summoned  him  into 
his  presence.  Then  the  sons  of  Israel  beheld  the  glory  of 
Yahweh  on  the  summit,  like  to  a  burning  fire,  and  Moses  ie« 
maiued  forty  days  and  foily  nights  upon  the  mountain. 
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At  last  the  IsraoUtes  lost  patience  and  were  so  tired  of 
waiting  that  they  went  one  day  to  Aaron  and  said,  ^^  Come ! 
make  us  a  god  that  we  can  sec  going  out  before  us,  for  we 
cannot  tell  what  has  become  of  this  Moses  who  brought  us 
out  of  Egypt."  Aaron  had  not  the  courage  flatly  to  refuse 
their  request,  but  as  he  was  very  unwilling  to  comply  with 
it,  he  tried  to  torn  them  aside  from  their  purpose  by  declaring 
that  he  should  require  all  the  golden  ornaments  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.  But  it  appeared  that  they  were  more 
in  earnest  than  he  had  supposed,  for  thcj'  cheerfully  bix^ught 
him  the  necessary  amount  of  gold,  and  he  had  now  hardly 
any  choice  but  to  comply  with  their  wish  by  making  them  a 
gilt  image  of  a  bull.  Then  the  people  shouted,  ''There  is 
your  god,  O  Israel  I  which  brought  you  out  of  Egypt ! "  And 
Aaron  built  an  altar  before  the  image,  and  appointed  the 
next  day  for  a  festival  to  Yahweh.  So  when  morning  broke 
the  feast  was  celebrated.  All  manner  of  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed, jovial  banquets  were  held,  and  finally  the  festive 
dance  began. 

But  at  this  very  moment  Moses  came  down  again  from  the 
mountain  with  the  two  tablets  of  stone,  written  in  two 
columns  and  upon  both  sides  by  Yahweh's  own  finger. 
Joshua,  who  still  accompanied  him,  was  the  first  to  hear 
the  noise  that  rose  from  the  camp  below.  "1  hear  the 
sound  of  battle  ! ''  he  exclaimed  ;  but  Moses  answered  :  ''It 
is  not  the  shout  of  the  victor ;  it  is  not  the  groan  of  the  van- 
quished, but  the  sound  of  a  festive  song  that  1  hear !  "  When 
they  drew  nearer  the}'  perceived  only  too  clearly  that  Moses 
was  right.  There  stood  the  imt^e  of  the  bull,  with  the  Isra- 
elites dancing  and  singing  round  it!  At  this  sight  Moses 
could  no  longer  command  his  emotion,  and,  in  a  burst  of  in- 
dignant grief  and  anger,  he  dashed  the  stone  tablets  to  the 
ground  and  broke  them  to  pieces.  Then  he  burst  into  the 
camp  amid  the  cowed  and  terror-stricken  Israelites,  seized 
their  image,  burned  it  to  cinders,  ground  it  to  dust,  and  scat- 
tered it  upon  the  water  they  drank.  Now,  let  them  swallow 
their  mighty  god !  Then  Aaron  had  to  answer  for  his  con- 
duct. "  Why ! "  he  stammered,  "  you  know  how  headstrong 
these  people  are.  Well,  they  came  to  me  and  said :  '  Give  us 
a  god  that  we  can  see ;  for,  as  for  this  Moses,  we  cannot  tell 
where  he  has  gone  to  T  So  then  I  told  them  they  must  give 
me  all  their  golden  ornaments,  and  when  they  brought  them  I 
threw  them  into  the  fire ;  and  then  .  .  .  well,  this  bull  camo 
outi"' 
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llie  answer  which  Moses  gave  to  this  lame  and  shuffling 
excuse  has  not  been  preserved,  for  some  later  writer  has  in- 
serted a  passage,  which  we  shall  consider  presently,  in  its 
place;  but  no  doubt  it  contained  a  severe  and  merited  re- 
buke.^ Before  long,  however,  his  faithful  love  for  his  people 
triumphed  in  the  heart  of  Moses  over  every  other  feeling,  and 
the  very  next  day  he  said  to  them :  *'  You  have  sinned  most 
grievously ;  but  I  will  go  up  to  the  mountain  again  and  pray 
to  Yahweh  —  perhaps  I  can  still  find  means  of  atoning  for  your 
trespass." 

So  Moses  went  back  to  Yahweh  and  praj'ed :  '^  Alas !  this 
people  has  sinned  grievously-  in  making  gods  of  gold.  But 
now  forgive  this  trespass ;  and,  if  thou  canst  not  forgive  it 
except  some  sacrifice  be  made,  then  blot  me  out  of  th}-  book." 
But  Yahweh  said  in  answer  to  this  prayer  of  love:  '*Him 
only  who  has  sinned  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.  Now  go, 
and  lead  this  people  to  the  promised  land  ;  and  my  angel  will 
go  out  before  them.  But  when  I  come  and  visit  them,  I  will 
exact  requital  of  them  for  their  sins."  So  Yahweh  smote  that 
people  for  the  golden  bull  which  they  had  caused  Aaron  to 
make. 

There  are  several  points  in  this  story  which  will  repay  our 
closer  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  scene  in  which  the 
sacrifice  of  the  covenant  is  offered.  The  thought  embodied 
in  it  is  the  same  that  Hosea  expresses  under  the  image  of  the 
marriage  of  Yahweh  and  his  people.  Yahweh  is  the  god  of 
gods,  and  has  chosen  Israel  out  of  all  the  nations  to  enter 
into  a  close  alliance  with  him.  He  will  defend  and  bless  his 
people  if  they,  on  their  side,  will  observe  the  precepts  of  their 
god.  This  covenant  is  the  central  thought  of  Israel's  religion 
from  the  eighth  century  b.c.  onwards  ;  and  accordingly-,  when 
the  Christian  religion  had  risen  up  by  the  side  of  that  of  the 
Jews,  the  former  was  called  the  new  covenant  and  the  latter 
the  old  covenant.  These  names  were  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  written  documents  of  the  two  religions.  The  names, 
Old  and  New  Testament,  have  risen  out  of  a  curious  mis- 
understanding. It  happens  that  in  Greek  the  same  word  sig- 
nifies •■'  covenant"  and  "  last  will  and  testament;"  and  the 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  enters  into  an  argument 
which  turns  entirely  upon  a  play  on  the  two  meanings  of  this 
word,  and  is  hardly  intelligible  in  a  translation.*  It  is  firom 
1  Com]MLre  Dei  teronomy  ix.  20.  ^  Hebrews  ix.  15  ff. 
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this  passage  that  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Testament  are 
derived. 

We  shall  repeatedly  see  from  the  sequel  of  the  history 
that  this  conception  of  Israel,  as  God's  covenanted  people, 
bore  the  most  salutary  fmits  on  the  one  hand  in  quickening 
the  people's  sense  of  dignity,  and  stimulating  them  to  reject 
the  Canaanitish  usages  and  everything  coarse  and  low ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  produced  disastrous  results  in  exaggerated 
national  pride,  and  a  spirit  of  cold  and  mercenary  service. 

The  other  leading  thought  of  our  stor}'  is:  The  chosen 
people  has  fallen  away  fi*om  its  god ;  or,  as  Hosea  expressed 
it,  Yahweh's  wife  is  an  adulteress.  The  guilt  of  this  apostasy 
falls  chiefly  on  the  people  themselves,  but  Aaron  is  also  deeply 
involved  in  the  sin,  and  incurs  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  in  no 
small  degi-ee.  The  part  which  the  legend  has  assigned  to 
this  brother  of  Moses  is  very  perplexing,  and  cannot  be 
explained  with  any  certainty ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it 
originated  thus :  When  the  Mosaic  school  b^gan  to  feel  that 
the  bull-worship  was  inconsistent  with  the  conception  they 
had  formed  of  Yahweh,  but  had  not  yet  conceived  the  utter 
abhon-ence  of  it  which  characterized  them  afterwards,  the}' 
attempted  to  palliate  the  ancient  custom,  which  the}'  despaired 
of  rooting  out,  and  to  find  a  place  for  it  within  the  circle  of 
Mosaic  traditions^  by  assigning  its  Institution  to  Aaron,  and 
probably  explaining  that  it  had  some  special  purpose  at  the 
time  and  was  expressly  sanctioned  b}'  Yahweh.  We  shall 
see  in  the  next  chapter  tliat  a  precisely  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  name  of  Moses  in  connection  with  the  quite  equally 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  brazen  serpent.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, the  Mosaic  school  came  to  hate  the  image- worship  so 
intensely  that  they  could  no  longer  accept  this  compromise ; 
and  since  Aaron's  name  was  now  firmly  established  in  con- 
nection with  this  worship,  he,  too,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
guilt  and  shame  attaching  to  it.  So  the  legend  assumed  an 
entirely  new  form,  and  it  is  in  this  later  version  that  we  still 
possess  it.  Aaron  had  indeed  set  up  the  first  golden  bull, 
but  not  at  the  command  of  Yahweh.  It  was  a  weak  and 
culpable  indulgence  of  the  evil  desires  of  the  people,  during' 
the  absence  of  Moses ;  Aaron  himself  was  ashamed  of  what 
he  did,  and  had  hardly  a  word  to  say  to  Moses  when  he  re- 
turned ;  and  Yahweh  was  very  angry  with  him.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  Aaron,  as  we  shall  see,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  representative  of  the  priestly  order,  and  the  part  he 
^  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  lOi-107, 176-178. 
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played  In  the  legend  must  have  shocked  and  scandalized  the 
priests  of  a  later  date  bej'ond  all  measure.  Accordingly  a 
certain  wiiter  of  strong  Levitical  sympathies  did  what  he 
could  to  mend  matters  by  leaving  out  the  rebuke  of  Aaron, 
and  so  letting  it  be  understood  that  Moses  accepted  his  excuse, 
and  then  substituting  the  following  passage,^  which  now  ap- 
pears, awkwardly  enough,  between  Aaron's  answer  and  the 
return  of  Moses  to  intercede  with  Yahweh :  — 

When  Moses  saw  that  the  people  had  broken  through  every 
restraint,  and  had  become  the  laughing-stock  of  their  enemies^ 
he  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  camp  and  cried :  ^^  Whoever  is  on 
Yahweh's  side,  let  him  come  to  me ! "  Then  all  the  Levitea 
came  and  ranged  themselves  round  him,  and  he  cried  to  them  : 
"  Thus  says  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Israel :  Gii-d  on  your  swords 
and  go  up  and  down  the  camp,  sla3-ing  every  one  \ou  meet, 
though  it  were  your  own  brother,  your  friend,  or  your  next  of 
kin."  The  Levites  obejed,  and  about  three  thousand  of  the 
Israelites  were  slain.  Then  Moses  said:  "Now  bring  your 
sacrifice  of  consecration ;  for  you,  who  have  spared  neither 
son  nor  brother,^  are  worthy  priests  of  Yahweh ! " 

The  interpolation  is  clumsy  enough  from  an  artistic  and 
Uterary  point  of  view  ;  but  one  can  hardly  help  admiring  the 
bold  stroke  by  which  the  writer  turned  the  stoiy  completely 
round,  and  made  the  event,  which  appeared  to  refiect  such 
disgrace  upon  the  priests,  the  very  occasion  of  Yahweh's  con- 
secrating them  to  himself;  and  that,  too,  not  b}'  arbitrary 
selection,  but  as  a  reward  for  their  virtue  in  upholding  his 
honor  and  attacking  the  worship  of  the  bulls  1 

The  part  assigned  to  Aaron  in  the  legend,  then,  is  anything 
but  creditable  to  him ;  but  that  of  Moses,  the  mediator  be- 
tween Yahweh  and  the  people,  commands  unmingled  admira- 
tion. Even  in  the  story  as  we  have  given  it,  he  is  represented 
as  interceding  for  his  people  with  his  god ;  but  in  £xodus 
this  point  is  insisted  upon  at  still  greater  length,  for  there ' 
we  are  informed  that  when  the  forty  days  were  over  and  Mo- 
ses was  on  the  point  of  descending  the  mountain,  Yahweh 
told  him  how  Israel  had  sinned  in  making  the  golden  image 
of  a  bull.  Yahweh  declared  fhrther  that  the  people  were 
incorrigible,  and  that  if  Moses  would  but  let  him  have  his 
way,  he  would  utterly  destroy  them,  and  would  make  the 
posterity  of  Moses  himself  a  mighty  nation.     But  Moses 

1  Exodus  xxzii.  25-99.    t  Compare  Deuteronomy  xzziii.  S-10.    See  |».  199. 
•  Ezodua  XTTil  7-14, 
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tried  to  soothe  his  wrath:  ^'O  Yahweh!  why  shouldst  thou 
do  so?  See!  thou  hast  shown  thy  might  by  rescuing  this 
people  out  of  Egypt ;  and  now  wilt  thou  let  the  Egyptians 
say :  He  only  led  them  out  from  here  to  slay  them  in  the 
mountains  and  utterly  destroy  them?  *  Ah,  Ijord  !  be  gracious 
to  this  people  once  again.  Consider  thy  promises  to  Abra- 
ham and  Ii^aac  and  Jacob."  Upon  this  Yaihweh  repented  of 
the  fearful  threats  which  he  had  launched  against  the  people. 

This  passage  is  certainly  a  later  addition,  for  it  is  strangely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  very  next  scene,  in  which  Moses,  as 
he  talks  with  Joshua,  has  to  gather  from  the  sound  that  rises 
from  the  camp  what  it  is  that  is  there  going  on ;  while  the 
closing  scene,  in  which  Moses  returns  to  Yahweh  to  implore 
him  to  forgive  the  people,  is  still  more  incongruous  with  this 
interpolated  passage,  which  would  make  it  a  simple  repetition 
of  what  had  been  done  alrcadj'. 

The  object  of  the  insertion  is  evidently  to  bring  oat  stlli 
more  clearly  than  was  done  in  the  old  legend  the  power  of 
the  intercessory  prayer  of  Moses,  and  thus  to  glorify  the  great 
messenger  of  Yahweh,  by  whom  all  the  laws  of  Israel  were 
supposed  to  have  been  given.  The  same  purpose  iiins  through 
the  sequel  of  our  stor}-,  which  consists  pf  various  elements 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate,  and  which  are  all 
identical  in  spirit.     Their  contents  are  as  follows :  — 

Yahweh  said  to  Moses  again :  ^ '  Take  this  people  to  Ca- 
naan. And  I,  for  my  part,  will  send  my  angel  to  drive  out 
the  inhabitants ;  but  I  will  not  go  with  them  myself,  for  they 
are  a  stiff-necked  people,  and  perhaps  I  should  destroy  them 
on  the  way."  In  mourning  over  these  hard  words,  the  sons 
of  Israel  set  aside  all  their  ornaments,  whereupon  Yahweh 
said  again:  "Yes,  3'6u  are  a  stiff-necked  people,  and  if  I 
were  to  dwell  amongst  you,  I  should  destroy  you  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  bat  now  remain  in  mourning  gaiments,  unadorned,  till 
I  make  known  my  will  to  you." 

After  a  time  Moses  said  to  Yahweh :  "  Lord,  thou  hast  told 
me  to  lead  this  people  on,  but  hast  not  declared  who  will  go 
with  me;  and  yet  thou  hast  said  that  thou  dost  know  nie 
through  and  through  and  delightest  in  me !  If  this  be  so 
indeed,  then  let  me  know  thy  will,  and  remember  that  Israel 
is  thy  people  I "  And  Yahweh  answered,  "  Must  I  myself  go 
with  you,  then,  and  bring  you  to  the  place  of  rest?  "  '•  Yes, 
Lord!*'  replied  the  shepherd  of  Israel,  ''for  if  you  go  not 
with  08,  it  were  better  that  we  did  not  go  at  all !     How  are 

1  CompATe  Numbers  xir,  16, 16. 
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we  to  know  that  we,  this  people  and  I,  are  reaUy  loved  by 
jou,  unless  you  go  with  us,  and  so  distinguish  us  above  aU 
peoples?"  *' Since  I  take  pleasure  in  you,"  answered  Yah- 
weh,  *'  I  will  grant  you  this  request  likewise."  Then  the 
favored  mortal  uttered  one  more  prayer,  though  half  in  fear, 
''  Show  me  thy  fhll  glory ! "  But  Yahweh  answered  his  rash 
words:  ''It  may  not  be!  I  will  indeed  pass  by  you  in  aU 
raj'  majesty,  and  will  utter  the  name  of  Yahweh  as'  I  go,  for  I 
will  show  favor  to  those  I  love ;  but  you  may  not  look  upon 
my  face.  No  moilal  could  behold  it  and  jet  live!  Here," 
cc«ntinued  Yahweh,  ''  is  a  place  on  a  rock  hard  by,  where 
y  >u  must  take  3'our  stand.  When  I  am  going  to  pass  by  you, 
I  ^ill  place  you  in  the  clefb  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  your 
eyes  with  my  own  hand,  that  your  life  may  be  preserved ;  and, 
as  soon  as  I  have  passed,  I  will  take  away  my  hand,  so  that 
you  can  see  me  from  behind,  but  my  countenance  you  must 
not  see!" 

With  this  Moses  must  be  content.  At  the  divine  command 
he  took  two  new  tablets  of  stone  and  ascended  the  mountain, 
upon  which  no  human  foot  must  tread  while  he  was  there ;  nor 
must  the  very  cattle  be  so  much  as  allowed  to  graze  over 
against  it.  Then,  when  Yahweh  came  down  in  his  pillar  of 
cloud,  Moses  adored  him,  and  heard  the  deity  pass  by,  as  he  had 
said,  with  the  words :  "  I  am  Yahweh,  a  merciful  and  gracious 
god,  very  long-suffering,  and  faithful.  I  reward  those  that  I 
love  to  a  thousand  generations,  forgive  ttieir  sins,  their  in- 
iquities, and  their  offences ;  but  I  hold  not  him  that  trespasses 
guiltless,  and  I  visit  the  fathei^'s  misdeeds  on  the  children 
and  children's  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ! " 
^Vhen  he  heard  these  words  Moses  bowed  down  and  repeated 
his  request  once  more:  ''If  thou  delightest  in  me.  Lord! 
then  do  thou  go  with  us ;  and  though  this  people  be  so  stub- 
born, yet  do  thou  forgive  their  sin!"  Yahweh  graciously 
accepted  his  prayer,  and  promised  to  protect  Israel ;  but  he 
repeated  some  of  his  principal  commandments,  amongst  which 
the  avoidance  of  idolatry  and  all  intermixture  with  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  foremost,  while  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
the  celebration  of  three  yearly  feasts  in  honor  of  Yahweh, 
and  the  making  of  rich  offerings,  were  also  strongly  insisted 
on. 

Moses  remained  forty  days  and  nights  upon  the  mountain, 
without  either  eating  or  drinking,  received  many  more  in- 
structions there,  and  wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  again 
upon  the  tablets  of  stone.     Since  he  had  been  so  long  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  Yahweh,  his  face  shone  so  brightly  when  he 
returned  that  Aaron  and  the  people  entreated  him  to  cover  it 
with  a  veil,  for  thej  were  afraid  of  approaching  him.  Ever 
afterwards  he  wore  a  veil  when  he  spoke  to  thenl,  and  only 
pat  it  away  when  he  held  converse  with  Yahweh. 

To  see  God  is  death  !  Such  was  the  faith  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  eighth  century  onwards,  when  they  had  learned  to 
think  of  Yahweh  as  a  being  too  exalted  for  men  to  hold  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  him,  as  the  old  legends  about  Moses 
and  others  represented  them  as  doing.  ^  To  see  God  is  death ! 
so  said  all  ancient  peoples  in  whose  conceptions  of  the  deity 
was  any  touch  of  sublimity.  To  see  God  is  death !  was  a 
thought  most  natural  to  those  who  felt  their  own  littleness, 
and  imagined  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  fearful  God, 
who  reveals  his  power  in  the  dread  phenomena  of  Nature, 
who  can  kill  and  make  alive.  To  see  God  is  death !  is  a 
thought  which  even  wakes  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
sees  in  God  the  power  of  moral  Holiness  above  all  else,  for 
to  him  too,  as  long  as  he  does  not  obey  His  will  with  all  his 
heart,  Go<l  may  reveal  himself  as  the  consuming  fire,  as  a 
being  who  condemns  and  punishes.^  To  see  God  is  death  !  is 
a  thought  that  fades  only  from  the  heart  of  the  Christian 
who  worships  in  the  Holy  One  the  ^Everlasting  Love,  and 
knows  that  his  commands  can  bring  him  blessing  only.  Jesus 
could  say :  ^^  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God ;"  but  ancient  Israel  was  still  far  removed  from  such  a 
thought. 

A  covenant  in  which  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  two 
parties  are  defined,  leaves  room  for  a  mediator  who  prevents 
any  small  transgression  on  the  one  side  fh)m  involving  the 
utter  discarding  of  the  covenant  on  the  other.  Such  a  me- 
diator is  Moses,  whose  noble  generosity  and  love,  as  he  throws 
himself  into  the  breach  for  his  people,  are  finely  sketched  m 
the  legend. 

But  the  office  of  mediator  between  the  Israelites  and  Yah- 
weh fell  for  the  most  part  to  the  priests.  Though  a  prophet 
might  on  special  occasions  pf ay  for  his  people,  yet  his  peculiar 
office  was  to  convey  to  them  the  commands,  the  warnings, 
threats  and  promises  of  Yahweh.  A  priest  might  sometimes 
give  instruction,  but  his  proper  task  was  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  Yahweh  and  make  good  the  people's  sins  by  sacrifices  and 
purifications.     The  very  teaching  that  he  gave  was  directed 

1  S«e  vol.  i.  pp.  300  ff.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
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to  the  same  object ;  for  it  referred  to  the  difference  between 
cleanness  and  uncleanness,  to  sacrifices  and  tithes,  to  the 
celebration  of  feasts  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  in  a 
word,  to  the  external  commandments  of  Yahweh,  to  his 
ritual,  and  not  to  the  moral  life  of  man.  If  the  prophet  was 
Yahweh's  messenger  to  Israel,  the  Le>atical  priest  was  Israel's 
mediator  with  Yahweh. 

In  the  narrative  we  have  been  considering,  if  it  is  really 
a  single  whole,  the  priestly  and  prophetic  elements  are  inti- 
mately blended.  On  the  one  hand  all  the  precepts  it  con- 
tains refer  to  the  so-called  religious  duties,  such  as  renouncing 
images  and  elaborate  altars,  destroying  the  sacred  objects  of 
the  Canaanites,  observing  the  Sabbath  and  other  festivals, 
making  sacrifices  and  presenting  and  redeeming  first-A'uits 
and  firstlings.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  ancient  book  of 
Law,*  which  a  later  editor  inserted  here  on  occasion  of  the 
conclusion  of  tue  covenant,  the  legend  itself  does  not  contain 
a  single  moral  precept.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the 
very  soul  of  all  morality  in  the  noble  self-abandonment  of 
Moses  for  his  people's  sake.  This  is  worth  more  than  any 
code  of  moral  laws,  and  reminds  us  that  after  all  the  best  of 
the  Israelites  valued  the  special  rites  of  Yahweh  and  con- 
demned those  of  other  deities  chiefly  l>ecause  the  former  were 
associated  with  a  higher  and  tlu»  latter  with  a  lower  grade  of 
moral  culture.^ 

Nevertheless  we  may  already  trace  the  danger  of  which  we 
spoke  when  recounting  the  fall  of  northern  Israel  —  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Mosaic  school  in  Judah  falling  into  the  priestly 
groove,  attaching  undue  weight  to  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  powerful  Levitical  priest- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  attacking  idolatry  more  vigorously  than 
immoraUty. 

But  be  the  faults  or  merits  of  this  party  what  the^^  may, 
we  are  now  to  witness  its  first  great  victory. 

1  Bzodiu  zzi.-xxiu.  19.    See  pp.  183  ff.  >  Compare  pp.  aM,  Ml. 
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Chaftee  XXVI. 
HEZEKIAH'S  REFORICATION. 

2  KiifQs  xvm.  1-&  1 

AHAZ  reigned  for  sixteen  years,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who  was  five-and-twenty  years 
old,  and  who  reigned  twenty-nine  years. 

Three  yeai-s  after  Hezekiah's  accession,  Hosea,  king  of 
Israel,  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Shalmaneser,  who  sooa 
afterwards  laM  siege  to  Samaria.  Hezekiah  was  not  wanting 
in  coarage,  an  1  had  already'  done  something  towards  strength- 
ening the  country  ;  but  he  dared  not  defy  the  Assyrians,  so 
he  remained  Shalmaneser's  vassal,  and  left  Hosea  to  his  fate, 
as  the  king  of  Egypt  also  did. 

The  sternest  of  Yahweh's  prophets  did  not  fail  to  foretell  Sa- 
maria's fall.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill  that  overlooked  a  ft*uittbl 
valley,  and  Isaiah  compared  it  to  a  splendid  wreath  of  flowers, 
such  as  those  with  which  the  guests  at  a  great  banquet  crowned 
themselves,  espeoiaUy  when  they  were  drunk  ;  but  the  flowers 
of  the  wreath,  he  said,  had  now  begun  to  fade.'''  The  capital 
of  Ephraim  would  be  like  a  fig  that  has  ripened  befbre  harvest 
time.  Some  passer-by  observes  it,  holds  it  for  a  moment  in 
his  hand,  and  then  eats  it  up.  He  found  a  peculiar  appro- 
piiateness  in  the  compaiison  of  Samaria  to  the  wreath  of 
flowers  on  the  brow  of  drunken  revellers,  for  the  sin  of  drunk- 
enness was  universal  within  her  walls.  Judges,  warriors, 
pnesls,  prophets,  all  of  them  staggered  with  strong  drink. 
They  tottered  even  as  they  gave  their  oracles  or  pronounced 
their  sentences ;  and  they  even  dared  to  make  merry  over  the 
number  of  Yahweh's  commandments.  Woe  to  them  1  But 
neither  did  the  preacher  of  lepentance  spare  Jerusalem.  How 
Ibll  of  pride  were  Judah's  nobles !  How  they  boasted  of  their 
warlike  sti*ength,  as  though  they  had  made  a  covenant  with 
the  shadow-land,  that  the  overflowing  scourge  should  not 
reach  them  !  "'  It  comes  and  hurls  3'ou  to  the  ground.  Yah- 
weh  deals  with  his  people  as  a  husbandman  deals  with  his 
land  and  its  sundry  produce.  He  docs  not  plough  his  corn- 
land  at  every  season  of  the  year,  nor  does  he  always  break 
the  soil  with  coulter  and  with  harrow ;  for,  when  he  has  made 

1  2  Chronickfl  xxix.-JLXzi.  '  Isaiah  zsviiL 
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the  land  ready,  doe^  he  not  scatter  it  with  dill  and  cummin, 
and  sow  the  wheat  in  rows,  the  barley  within  the  hedge  and 
the  spelt  upon  the  border?  His  god  has  taught  him  to  do  so. 
Then  he  does  not  thrash  his  dill  with  an  iron  flail,  nor  roll  a 
cart-wheel  over  his  cummin,  but  he  quietly  strikes  out  the 
seed  with  a  staff.  But  the  com  is  thrashed,  yet  not  too  much ; 
cart-wheels  and  horses  are  driven  over  it,  but  not  till  it  is 
crushed.  This,  too,  is  Yahweh's  teaching.  Wonderful  is  hie 
insight,  great  his  wisdom  I " 

Micah  of  Moresheth  saw  yet  more  clearly  than  Isaiah  him- 
self that  Ephraim' would  be  roughly  thrashed,  yet  not  utterly 
crushed,  inasmuch  as  it  was  Yahweh's  people;  and  that 
Judah  also  would  incur  a  fearful  lot.  In  Micah's  eyes  the 
fhture  of  both  Judah  and  Israel  was  full  of  gloom.  Samaria, 
the  seducer  of  Israel,  should  be  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  she 
should  be  utterly  overturned,  and  all  her  images  should  be 
broken  to  pieces.  But  woe  to  Judah  also !  Jerusalem  de- 
serves nothing  but  miser}',  for  countless  are  her  sins.  She  is 
full  of  theft  and  usury.  Are  there  no  prophets  in  her  then? 
Ah  !  3''e8 ;  but  they  prophes}'  lies..  Men  who  will  utter  oracles 
for  a  draught  of  wine  pass  with  this  people  for  Yahweh's 
messengers !  Woe  to  you,  princes  of  Jacob,  who  suck  the 
marrow  of  the  poor !  Woe  to  the  prophets  who  are  ever  ready 
with  a  favorable  response  for  an3'one  who  pays  the  price! 
They  shall  all  be  covered  with  shame ;  but  I  am  a  true  prophet, 
full  of  Yahweh's  spirit,  intent  on  showing  Israel  his  sins. 
Listen !  ye  heads  of  Jacob,  who  build  up  Zion  with  the  price 
of  blood  and  Jerusalem  with  wrong  1  Alas !  her  priests  give 
instruction  for  gold,  and  her  prophets  divine  for  gain,  and 
yet  they  rely  upon  Yahweh  and  ask,  "  Is  not  Yahweh  in  our 
midst?  Shall  any  evil  overtake  us?"  Of  a  truth  shall  Zion 
be  ploughed  like  a  field ;  because  of  you,  Jerusalem  shall  fall 
in  ruins,  and  the  mountain  of  the  temple  shall  become  a  forest 
height.^ 

In  this  last  prediction  Micah  went  further  than  any  other 
prophet.  It  is  true  that  while  most  of  the  men  of  God  pro- 
claimed nothing  but  blessings  upon  Yahweh's  people,  the 
most  serious  amongst  them  anticipated  a  heav}'  judgment; 
but  that  Jerusalem  herself,  the  city  of  Yahweh  and  of  his 
anointed,  should  be  laid  waste,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
believe.  There  is  not  one  of  Isaiah's  oracles  containing  a 
prediction  such  as  this.  On  the  contrary,  Isaiah  firmly 
believed  that  Jerusalem  would   be  spared.     ^^Zion,"  sayi 

^  Micah  1.-111. 
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Tahweh,  *  I  have  madei  a  stone,  a  tried  and  precious  comer- 
stone,  a  firm  foundation.  Let  not  him  who  has  faith  flee 
away."^  We  shall  constantly  meet  with  this  conviction 
elsewhere  also.  A  century  later  it  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  Judah's  history. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  Micah  anticipated 
the  final  ruin  of  Judah.  Far  from  it  I  His  own  conviction 
was  doubtless  accuratel}'  expressed  in  the  prediction  which  he 
probably  bon-owed  from  some  other  prophet :  *  *'  At  the  end 
of  the  days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  mount  of  the  temple 
shall  stand  at  the  head  of  the  mountains  and  be  exalted  above 
the  hills,  and  all  the  peoples  shall  stream  to  it.  Then  many 
peoples  shall  set  out  and  cr}' :  '  Come,  let  us  go  to  Yahweh's 
mountain,  to  the  house  of  Jacob's  god  ;  let  us  learn  his  com- 
mandments and  walk  in  the  ways  which  he  shows  us ! '  All 
this  shall  come  to  pass,  because  instruction  goes  forth  ftx>m 
Zion  and  Yahweh's  word  from  Jerusalem.  Then  shall  he 
utter  judgment  over  many  nations,  and  pronounce  sentences 
for  might3'  and  far  distant  peoples.  And  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  scythes  and  their  spears  into  sickles ;  nation  shall 
no  longer  lift  up  the  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  tliey 
learn  war  any  more.  Then  shall  each  one  sit  under  his  vine 
and  fig-tree,  and  no  one  shall  make  him  afraid,  for  the  mouth 
of  Yahweh  of  hosts  has  spoken  it ;  since  all  the  peoples  serve 
their  gods,  and  we  serve  Yahweh  our  god  for  ever." 

This  reign  of  bliss  and  glory  would  be  inaugurated  by  a 
king  of  David's  house.'  "From  thee,  O  race  of  Ephrath^ 
(that  is  to  say,  the  stock  of  David) ,  small  as  thou  art  amongst 
Judah's  fiamiiies,  out  of  thee  shall  come  forth  one  who  shall 
rule  over  Israel,  one  whose  descent  is  from  ancient  times. 
He  shall  pasture  his  people  in  Yahweh's  name,  his  greatness 
shall  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  in  his  time  shall 
be  peace.  When  the  Ass3'rians  come  into  the  land  we  shall 
send  seven  shepherds  to  meet  them ;  yea,  we  shall  send  eight 
princes,  and  they  will  pasture  AssjTia  with  the  sword.  Tjien 
shaU  the  remnant  of  Jacob  amongst  the  peoples  be  like  dew 
upon  the  herbs ;  amongst  great  nations  it  shall  be  like  a  lion 
amongst  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  as  a  lion's  whelp  among 
flocks  of  sheep,  who  tramples  down  and  tears  as  he  passes  b}*, 
and  none  can  deliver  from  him." 

In  lofty  expectations  for  Israel's  fbture  glory,  then,  Micah 

1'  kaiah  xxviii.  16,'  after  an  amended  version. 

"  Micah  iv.  1-6.    0?n:pare  Isaiah  ii.  2-*. 

<  Micah  Y.  S  ff.  «  After  an  amended  venion. 
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yielded  to  none  of  his  brethren.  But  he  differed  f^'om  them 
in  expecting  to  see  the  fall  not  only  of  the  other  cities,  but 
of  the  capital,  the  holy  cit}'  itself,  before  deliverance  should 
come.  For,  as  the  chief  guilt  of  Israel  fell  upon  Samaria, 
so  Jerusalem  had  led  the  way  for  Judah  in  all  that  was 
wicked.* 

In  his  ideas  of  good  and  e\dl,  Micah  agrees  perfectly  with 
Isaiah.  He  inveighs  with  equal  vehemence  against  cavalry 
and  war-chariots,  cities  and  fortresses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
soothsa3ing  and  magic « images,  anointed  stones  and  ashera/ts  '^ 
upon  the  other.  But  he  is  no  less  indignant  with  dishonesty 
in  trade,  with  usury  and  lying :  for  no  sacrifices  can  please 
Yahweh ;  though  a  man  should  give  his  first-born  son  for  a 
guilt-offering  it  would  avail  him  nothing.  ^'To  do  justice 
and  to  love  devoutne<«8,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  Yahweh  "  — 
that  is  what  he  requires.' 

Such  were  the  promises  and  threats  of  these  messengers 
of  Yahweh  before  the  Assj'rians  had  as  yet  turned  their 
weapons  against  Judah;  before,  iudeed,  they  had  had  any 
occasion  to  do  so,  and  while  Hczekiah  was  still  their  vassal. 
Yet  the  prophets  could  not  choose  but  know  how  uneasily 
many  of  the  Judseans,  including  the  king  himself,  bore  the 
3'oke ;  and  they  were  aware  that  a  war  with  Assyiia  was  far 
from  improbable.  In  fact,  the  party  that  planneil  and  stim- 
ulated rebellion  was  itself  led  by  a  number  of  the  prophets. 
This  was  the  necessary  outcome  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
Was  not  Yahweh  the  lord  of  war-hosts  ?  Could  he  not  bring 
them  aid?  And  should  his  people,  then,  bow  down  before 
the  heathens,  before  the  worshippers  of  idols?  If  Judah 
would  but  trust  in  her  god,  she  would  be  invincible. 

But  before  she  could  trust  in  his  support  she  must  act  in 
accordance  with  his  will;  and  that  she  was  far  from  doing 
while  she  endured  so  many  heathen  practices  in  her  midst, 
and  above  all  the  worship  of  images.  This  conviction  had 
been  striking  deeper  and  deeper  root  in  the  hearts  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  people ;  and  the  fall  of  Samaria  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah's  reign  could  not  fail  to  add  great  weight  to  their 
opinions.  Why  had  Yahweh  rejected  Israel,  if  not  because  it 
worshipped  golden  bulls?  And  if  Judah  was  to  be  delivered 
and  restored  to  power  it  must  cleanse  itself  fVom  this  same 
stain.  Under  the  influence  of  such  considerations  Hezekiah 
took  in  hand  the  work  of  reformation. 

1  Micab  I.  6.    <  Micah  r.  10-14.      •  Micah  vi.  10-19,  6-8;  lee  toL  i.  p.  lift. 
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We  must  tr}'  to  form  a  true  idea  of  what  this  reformation 
really  was,  but  trustworthy  accounts  of  it  are  so  scanty  that 
the  task  is  very  difficult.  The  Chronicler,  indeed,  teUs  us  all 
about  it  in  great  detail ;  but  here,  as  in  so  man}'  other  cases, 
he  has  let  his  imagination  run  completelj'^  awaj'  with  him. 
He  describes  Ahaz  as  a  desperate  opponent  of  the  worship  of 
Yahweh,  who  broke  the  sacrificial  implements  in  the  temple  to 
pieces,  raised  altiirs  and  bamaJis  ever}' where,  closed  the  doors 
of  the  temple,  put  out  the  lamps,  allowed  no  incense  to  be 
offered,  and,  indeed,  completely  sto[>pod  the  worship  there ; 
but  Hezekiah  was  as  truly  religious  as  his  father  Ahaz  had 
been  heathenish.  No  sooner  had  he  mounted  the  throne  than 
he  opened  the  temple  dooi*s  and  invited  the  priests  and  Levites 
to  purify  the  sanctuary,  and  restore  everything  to  oi-der,  with 
a  view  to  publio  worship  there.  When  this  was  done  he  had 
a  great  sin-offering  made  for  the  people,  pa3'ing  special  atten- 
tion to  the  music'  The  number  of  sacrifices  offered  upon 
this  occasion  was  so  great  that  the  priests  were  not  able  to  get 
through  the  work,  and  had  to  call  in  the  help  of  the  Levites,  who 
were  indeed  far  more  zealous  than  the  Aaronites  themselves. 

Then  Hezekiah,  the  Chronicler  goes  on  to  inform  us, 
ordered  the  Passover  to  be  held  throughout  Israel,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South.  In  the  northern  districts  many 
of  the  Israelites  treated  his  messengers  with  contempt,  but 
others  were  moved  and  repented  ;  Judah,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  unanimous.  Jerusalem  was  purged  of  all  unlawful  altars, 
and  the  feast  of  the  Passover  was  celebrated.  Many  of  the 
celebrants,  indeed,  especiall}^  those  from  northern  Israel,  were 
not  ceremoniall}'  clean  according  to  the  priestly  ordinances ; 
but  the  king  prayed  Yahweh  to  regard  the  dispositions  of 
their  hearts  rather  than  their  outward  cleanness,  and  Yahweh 
heard  him.  Such  a  feast  had  not  been  celebrated  since  the 
days  of  Solomon. 

After  this  the  reformation  of  the  worship  was  carried  on 
vigorously  throughout  the  land,  including  northern  Israel. 
All  the  images,  asherahs,  bamahs^  and  altars  were  broken 
down  and  destroyed ;  the  people  volunteered  their  first-fruits 
aind  tithes  in  such  quantities  that  heaps  of  provisions  were 
left  over ;  for  Yahweh  blessed  his  people  so  richly  that  every- 
thing was  plentiful  in  the  extreme.  Finally,  to  secure  the 
orderly  continuance  of  public  worship,  the  king  appointed 
liBvites  and  priests  over  every  branch  of  it.  Thus  he  dii 
what  was  right  and  good  in  the  eyes  of  Yahweh. 

1  Compare  p.  10. 
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What  the  Chronicler  is  really  describing  is  the  conduct 
which  a  pious  prince  would  have  adopted  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C. ;  but,  in  putting  it  all  down  to  Hezekiah,  he  exag- 
gerates, the  effects  of  his  piet}^  as  much  as  he  had  already 
overdrawn  the  picture  of  the  heathenish  proclivities  of  Ahaz. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  latter  never  dreamed  of  clos- 
ing Yahweh's  temple;  and  in  like  manner  we  must  forget 
the  whole  account  of  Hezekiah's  reformation  given  us  b3'  the 
Chronicler,  if  we  would  form  an  even  approximately  correct 
idea  of  what  it  really  was. 

,  The  writer  of  Kings  is  far  more  accurate.  He  extols 
Hezekiah  greatly,  says  that  he  did  what  was  right,  like  his 
father  David;  that  he  removed  the  bamahs^  destroyed  the 
masseba/ii,  cut  down  the  asherahsy  and  broke  in  pieces  the 
brazen  serpent  of  Moses,  to  which  the  Israelites  offered  in- 
cense, and  which  they  called  8erpent-god.  This  gives  us  a 
very  fair  conception  of  what  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  ;  but 
the  account  is  too  sweeping ;  and  when  the  writer  makes  Heze- 
kiah forbid  the  Israelites  to  offer  sacrifices  upon  any  altar 
except  the  one  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,^  it  is  possible 
enough  that  he  is  confhsiug  his  work  with  that  of  Josiah ;  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  he  actually  went  so  far  as  this,  even  if 
he  intended  ultimately  to  do  so.  *'  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  his 
reformation  extended  to  the  whole  of  Judah.  We  may  safely 
suppose  that  it  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Jenisalem 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood,  and  that  it  depended  upon 
the  local  influence  of  the  followers  of  Moses  in  each  district 
of  the  country,  whether  the  revolution  effected  in  the  capital 
was  imitated  there  or  not.  In  Jerusalem,  at  any  rate,  many 
objects  of  a  heathenish  complexion,  such  as  massebahs^  ashe- 
rah%^  bamcths^  and,  above  all,  representations  of  Yahweh,  were 
destroyed.  Amongst  these  objects  the  brazen  serpent  made 
by  Moses  is  particularly  mentioned. 

This  detail  excites  our  special  interest.  We  cannot  be 
certain  what  was  the  origin  of  the  belief  that  this  serpent 
had  been  made  by  Moses;  but  it  seems  probable  that  his 
name  was  connected  with  it  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose  as  Aaron's  with  the  golden  bulls.  Before 
the  detestation  of  the  reverence  paid  to  this  serpent  had  risen 
so  high  as  in  Hezekiah's  time,  the  reformers  endeavored  to 
disarm  the  practice  by  attributing  its  institution  to  Moses, 
and  making  it  a  part  of  the  Yahweh  worship.  We  stUI 
possess  the  legend  composed  with  this  object,  which  runs  as 

1  2  Kings  xrtii.  22. 
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follows :  *  When  the  Israelites  had  taken  a  circuit  round  the 
land  of  Moab,  they  complained  of  want  of  water,  and  said 
they  were  tired  of  the  taste  of  the  manna,  upon  which  Yahweh 
punished  them  by  sending  ^^ropA-snakes  amongst  them,  and 
many  of  them  died  of  their  bites.  Terrified  and  humbled,  the 
people  entreated  Moses  to  intercede  for  them,  and  when  he 
did  so  his  god  commanded  him  to  make  a  brazen  seraph^  and 
raise  it  up  on  a  pole.  Any  one  who  had  been  bitten  would  <)nl3* 
have  to  look  at  it  to  be  healed.  Moses  obeyed,  and  many 
Israelites  preserved  their  lives  by  gazing  at  this  serpent. 

Originally,  no  doubt,  the  brazen  seipent  was  the  s^-mbolieal 
representation  of  some  deity  or  some  divine  attribute.  The 
Egyptians  likewise  regarded  the  serpent  as  a  sacred  animal 
and  the  symbol  of  the  divine  power  of  healing. 

This  "Serpent-god"  then  fell,  amongst  other  venerable 
antiquities,  under  the  strokes  of  Hezckiah's  servants.  But 
it  is  clear  that  destruction  did  not  overtake  everything  which 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  heathenish.  Massebahs^  for  in- 
stance, were  less  ruthlessly  attacked  than  images;  for  the 
orthodox  legends  attached  to  many  of  them  proved  more 
effective  in  protecting  them  than  had  been  the  case  with  the 
serpent,  and  even  the  writer  who  describes  how  the  covenant 
was  concluded  at  Mount  Horeb  has  no  scruple  in  making 
Moses  set  up  twelve  of  these  stones  round  his  altar. ^  But 
many  an  altar,  above  all  many  a  bamah,  of  Yahweh  was 
thrown  down  and  destroyed,  perhaps  because  they  were  built 
in  heathen  style  or  made  of  chiselled  stones ;  perhaps  because 
they  were  the  centres  of  a  more  or  less  idolatrous  worship. 
But  the  images  of  gods,  including  Yahweh,  were  the  special 
objects  of  attack,  and  henceforth  the  words  "cursed  be  the 
man  who  prepares  a  car\'ed  or  a  cast  image,  an  abomination 
in  Yahweh's  eyes,  the  work  of  an  artificer,  and  sets  it  up 
secretly,"  stood  at  the  head  of  the  religious  laws  of  Judah,* 
followed  by  such  utterances  as  these:  "Cursed  be  he  who 
curses  his  father  or  mother,  who  removes  the  boundary  mark 
between  the  fields,  who  leads  a  blind  man  out  of  his  way, 
who  wrongs  the  widow  or  the  orphan,  who  gives  himself  over 
to  gross  inchastity,  who  slays  his  neighbor,  who  takes  a  bribe 
to  condemn  the  innocent  to  death  1 " 

Hezekiah's  religious  convictions  exercised  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  his  political  action.     The  same  enthusiasm  which 
revealed  itself  in  the  prosecution  of  these  reforms,  and  in 
1  Nwnben  zzL  4-0.       «  See  p.  266.        <  Deuteronomy  zzvii.  15-80. 
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zeal  against  every  Canaanitish  practice,  naturally  led  to 
revolt  against  Assyria  also.  The  people  of  Yahweh  must  not 
serve  strangers,  and  now  that  they  did  what  was  pleasing 
in  his  eyes  so  faithfUlly,  and  observed  their  ancient  covenant 
with  him  so  strictly,  they  might  surely  reckon  upon  his  sup- 
port. The  prophets  raised  the  words  of  cheer  louder  than 
ever:  "Fear  not,  O  Israel,  thou  people  made  victorious  by 
Yahweh ! " 

In  many  of  Israel's  hj-mns  this  trust  in  Yahweh's  help 
finds  powerful  expression.  We  have  already  given  some  of 
them,  as  opportunity  occurred.^  One  of  the  most  beautiAil 
is  the  following,^  which  may  very  well  have  been  composed 
in  Hezekiah's  time :  — 

Tahweh  <  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength, 

A  help  that  fails  not  in  time  of  trouble. 
Therefore  we  fear  not,  though  the  earth  should  swing, 

And  the  mountaiuH  tremble  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 
Let  the  foaming  waters  roar ; 

Let  the  mountains  rock  when  the  sea  rages; 
Tet  Yahweh  of  hosts  is  with  us, 

Our  fortress  is  Jacobus  god. 
A  rolling  stream  makes  glad  the  cilv  of  God, 

That  holy  city  where  dwells  the  I^Iost  High. 
Yahweh  is  m  her  midst,  she  cannot  be  shaken ; 

Yahweh  shall  help  her  at  early  dawn. 
Heathens  raged  ana  kin^oms  trembled ; 

When  he  lifted  his  voice,  the  earth  was  meltad. 
Yahweh  of  hosts  is  with  us, 

Our  fortress  is  Jacobus  god. 
Come  and  behold  the  deeds  of  Yahweh, 

Who  fills  the  earth  with  amazement; 
Who  makes  war  to  cease  throii|j^hout  the  world ; 

Who  breaks  the  bow,  who  shivers  the  lance,  who  bumi  the  cbarioU! 
**  Be  stiU,  and  acknowledge  that  I  am  Yahweh, 

£xHlted  among  the  heathen,  exalted  in  the  earth.** 
Yahweh  of  hosts  is  with  us, 

Our  fortress  is  Jacob's  god. 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  all  the  Judseans  weie  not 
disposed  to  revolt  from  the  king  of  Ass^'ria,  and  that  those 
who  were  did  not  in  every  case  rely  implicitly  upon  Yahweh. 
King  Hezekiah  himself,  though  Lis  love  of  freedom  waa 
closely  connected  with  his  zeal  for  Yahweh,  by  no  meand 
discarded  natural  means  of  strengthening  himself  against 
tlie  Assyrians. 

In  the  first  place  he  carefully'  chose  the  time  for  declaring 
himself  independent.     After  conquering  Samaria,  Shalma- 

1  Pftalm  zvi.,  vol.  i.  p.  210;  Psalm  xci.,  vol.  i.  p.  288;  PsaUn  cxUi.,  vol  i.  n. 
980  ^  Psalm  c,  vol.  i.  p.  887;  Psalm  xuiii.,  vol  i.  p.  893  f. ;  1  Samual  ii  1>10, 
vol  1.  p.  4M  f. ;  Deuteronomy  xxxii.,  pp.  191  ff. 
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neser's  army  had  indeed  taken  several  cities,  even  including 
Ashdod  it  would  seem,^  whether  under  Shalmaneser  himself 
or  his  successor,  Sargon,  is  not  certain ;  but  Tyre  had  stood 
a  five  years'  siege  with  the  utmost  heroism,  and  by  retaining 
its  independence  had  falsified  Isaiah's  prediction  that  it  would 
be  captured  and  devastated  together  with  Sidon  and  the  other 
Phoenician  cities.^  Shalmaneser's  or  Sargon's  successor,  Sen- 
nacherib, had  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  States  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  that  when  Hezekiah  refVised  his  tribute  there  was 
no  Assyrian  army  in  the  neighborhood. 

Moreover,  he  took  the  natural  course  of  endeavoring  to 
strengthen  himself  by  alliance  with  other  peoples  who,  like  his 
own,  were  tributary  to  Assyria,  but  had  determined  to  throw 
off  her  yoke.  Amongst  these  were  probably  the  Babylonians, 
whose  prince,  Merodach  Baladan,  sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah. 

According  to  the  accounts  we  now  possess,'  this  embassy 
came  to  Jerusalem  after  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrians,  and  its 
purpose  was  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from 
an  illness  that  had  afflicted  him  that  same  year.  This  story 
is  full  of  impossibilities,  for  in  the  first  place  Merodach  Bala- 
dan was  probably  already  dead  when  the  Assyrians  left  Judah ; 
in  the  next  place  he  would  never  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Je- 
rusalem for  such  a  purpose ;  and,  finally,  in  that  special  year 
Hezekiah  was  poor  and  destitute,  and  had  none  of  the  treas- 
ures to  show  which,  as  we  shall  see,  play  so  important  a  part 
in  the  story. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  turn  to  the  story  itself.  When  Heze- 
kiah received  the  visit  of  the  Babylonians,  we  are  told,  he  was 
80  flattered  by  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  that  he  exhibited 
all  his  treasures  and  magazines  to  the  ambassadors.  But  his 
ostentation  was  rebuked  by  Isaiah,  who  foretold  that  all  his 
treasures  would  be  carried  away  to  Babylon,  and  that  his  very 
sons  would  serve  there  at  the  court.  Upon  this  Hezekiah 
expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  Yahweh,  "  if  onl}' 
there  were  peace  and  prosperity  in  his  own  days."  This 
legend,  with  the  miserably  poor-spirited  and  selfish  part  it 
assigns  to  Hezekiah,  is  simply  due  to  the  desire  of  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  the  great  prophet' Isaiah  a  prediction  that 
Judah  would  b^  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon.  Such  a 
prospect  was  in  reality  far  beyond  his  hoiizon ;  for  in  his 
days  the  only  threatening  power  was  Assyria.  The  sole  his- 
torical reminiscence  that  may  perhaps  underlie  this  story  is 
that  the  Babylonian  prince  sought  Hezekiah's  alliance. 

1  iMiah  XX.  1.       >  Isaiah  zxiii.      «  3  Kings  sx.  lft-19;  Isaiah  zxxix. 
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The  king  sought  help  in  his  struggle  for  freedom  not  onlj 
from  his  fellow-vassals,  whose  plots  were  similar  to  his  own, 
but  also  from  Tirhakah,  king  of  Eg3'pt,  who  seemed  his  nat- 
ural ally.  But  this  step  gave  gi*eat  offence  to  Isaiah,  who 
would  not  have  him  trust  to  Eg3T)t,  but  only  to  Yahweh,  who 
would  certainly  deliver  him.  The  prophet  believed  with  equal 
certainty  in  this  deliverance,  and  in  the  chastisement  that 
must  precede  it  "Woe  to  thee!**  he  cried,*  addressing 
Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  temple,  "  woe  to  thee,  heaiHi  of 
Ood,  hearth  of  God,  dwelling-place  of  David!  Year  bj- 
year  let  3'our  ffeasts  revolve,  tiU  I  lay  siege  to  the  hearth  of 
God.  Wail  and  bewail !  for  you  shall  be  a  veritable  hearth 
of  fire  to  me.  But  when  you  are  utterly  humbled,  and  whis- 
per in  youi'  dejection  like  a  conjurer  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
then  shall  the  tumult  of  your  foes  be  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  This  shall  come  to  pass  in  a  moment,  by  Yahweh's 
visitation,  with  rush  and  crush,  in  storm  and  thunder,  with 
flames  of  consuming  fire.  The  besiegers  of  God  shall  be 
like  dreamers;  dreaming  that  the}'  eat  and  waking  to  find 
themselves  famished,  dreaming  that  they  drink  and  panting 
for  thirst  when  they  wake.  Nay ! "  adds  the  prophet,  as  he 
turns  directly  to  his  hearers,  *'  look  not  with  such  bewildered 
gaze  upon  me,  as  though  you  were  drunk  without  drinking 
wine !  Yahweh  has  poured  a  spirit  of  drowsiness  on  you ; 
and  my  vision  has  become  like  a  book  that  is  sealed.  One 
who  can  read  takes  it  up,  but  he  cannot  read  it,  for  it  is 
sealed.  So  they  give  it  to  another  and  sa3%  *  Bead  this ! '  and 
he  has  to  answer,  ^  I  cannot  read.'  And  this,  says  Yahweh, 
is  because  my  people  draws  near  to  me  with  the  lips,  but 
wanders  far  from  me  with  the  heart,  and  serves  me  with  the 
ordinances  of  men  which  it  has  got  by  rote.  Therefore  will  I 
deal  so  strangely  with  this  people  that  their  sages  and  their 
men  of  sense  shall  go  utterly  astray." 

On  another  occasion  he  gives  unmistakable  expression  to 
his  condemnation  of  the  action  adopted  by  Hezekiah  and  hia 
counsellors :  ^  "  Woe  to  the  rebels  who  heap  sin  upon  sin,  and 
go  to  Egypt  for  help  without  consulting  Yahweh !  Pharaoh 
shall  become  your  shame,  and  trust  in  &e  shadow  of  Egypt 
your  confusion.  Write  it  in  a  book  that  it  m^}^  serve  for  the 
far-off  future.  It  is  a  stubborn  people  that  will  not  listen  to 
Yahweh's  teaching,  and  seduces  his  prophets  to  see  deoeitfiil 
visions.  Thus  says  Yahweh,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  ^  By 
quiet  repentance  you  may  be  rescued ;  in  the  stillness  of  trust 
I  zzix.  s  ImuUi  zxx. 
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18  your  might.'  But  you  would  uot  hear  him,  and  said,  '  We 
wiU  fly  upon  horses,'  so  j-ou  shall  flee ;  '  We  will  ride  on  swift 
chargers,'  so  your  foes  shall  charge  swiftly.  A  thousand  of 
you  shall  flee  at  the  threatening  gesture  of  a  single  foe ;  be- 
fore five  of  them  you  shall  flee,  till  you  are  deserted  like  an 
ensign  planted  upon  a  hill.  And  yet,  O  people  of  Zion,  you 
^hall  not  always  weep !  He  will  take  pit}*  as  soon  as  yon  la- 
ment, and  will  give  you  bread  in  your  affliction  and  water  in 
your  distress.  When  you  repent  and  fling  away  your  idols, 
then  days  of  prosperity  shall  dawn,  such  as  have  never  been. 
The  moon  shall  give  light  as  the  sun,  and  the  sun  shall  shine 
forth  with  a  sevenfold  glory.  Lo !  there  comes  Yahweh  from 
afar,  burning  and  furious ;  his  lips  fidl  of  rage ;  his  tongue 
like  a  consuming  fire ;  his  breath  like  an  overflowing  torrent. 
He  winnows  the  heathen ;  he  wrenches  the  bit  between  the 
jaws  of  the  peoples.  Then  you  rejoice  as  on  the  eve  of  the 
Passover ;  for  Yahweh's  voice  strikes  Ashur  with  terror,  and 
turns  all  your  foes  to  a  sacrifice  of  fire." 

This  discourse  of  Isaiah  is  another  example  of  the  strange 
influence  which  must  have  been  exerted  on  the  Israelite  b}'  his 
faith  in  the  absolute  power  of  the  god  of  his  covenant.  It 
not  only  supported  him  in  times  of  trouble,  if  he  believed 
himself  to  have  earned  the  favor  of  his  god ;  it  not  only  urged 
him  to  repentance  for  fear  of  Yahweh's  judgments,  but  it 
compelled  him  to  reject  all  human  means  of  defending  him- 
self and  his  countr}\  A  devout  man  must  not  trust  to  his 
physician  when  sick ;  a  devout  prince  must  build  no  fortresses, 
maintain  no  cavalr}'  or  war-chariots,  and  enter  upon  no  al- 
liances with  neighboring  peoples.  ^^  In  stillness  and  trust  in 
Yahweh  is  your  might!"  was  the  unvaiying  principle  of 
Isaiah.  Such  a  precept  was  never  acted  upon  by  a  prince, 
and  it  is  indeed  utterly  unreasonable ;  but  it  follows  imme- 
diately from  the  belief  that  the  deity  directly  guards  his  fa- 
vorites, and  blesses  them  with  temporal  prosperity.  That 
Isaiah  dared  to  embrace  these  consequences  so  boldly  and 
undisgnisedly  is  a  proof  of  the  intensity  of  his  conviction. 
This  conviction  was  very  one-sided,  and  consequently  led  to 
absurd  results;  but,  nevertheless,  Isaiah's  f^ank*  acceptance 
of  them  shows  his  religion  to  have  been  more  genuine  and 
his  consistency  more  complete  than  those  of  Hezekiah  and 
the  rest,  who  also  proclaimed  their  trust  in  Yahweh,  but  mean* 
while  looked  out  for  allies. 

Hezekiah,  then,  together  with  most  of  his  advisers,  was 
driven  to  revolt  itom  Assyria  by  his  love  of  fVeedom  and  his 
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trust  in  Yahweh's  help.  For  he  thought  he  had  secured  the 
favor  of  his  god  by  attacking  the  image-worship,  and  accord- 
ingly he  awaited  the  approach  of  the  powerfiil  and  exasperated 
foe,  trusting  on  the  one  hand  to  Yahweh's  help,  which  the 
prophets  hf^  promised  him :  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Many  of  his  subjects  shook  their 
heads.  The  sternest  preachers  of  righteousness  and  the  most 
earnest  prophets,  such  as  Isaiah  and  Micah,  looked  for  a 
judgment  on  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  on  the  want  of  faith 
that  revealed  itself  in  the  alliance  with  Egypt.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  ancient  half-idolatrous  modes  of  worship  were 
shocked  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  sanctuaries  of  Yah- 
weh,  and  expected  nothing  but  mischief  to  come  of  it.  But 
meanwhile  the  mass  of  the  prophets  cried  exultingly,  ^'  Hail 
to  thee,  Israel!  Yahweh  will  root  out  all  thy  foes  before 
thee ! " 


Chapter  XXVII. 

THE   ASSYRIANS   IN   JUDAH. 

2  Kings  XVIII.  18-XX.  lU 

T^OR  the  history  of  the  period  upon  which  we  are  now  en- 
r  gaged,  we  have  Ass3'rian  as  well  as  Judeean  authorities ; 
for  it  was  the  custom  of  ancient  kings  to  perpetuate  their 
exploits,  such  as  the  fortification  of  cities,  the  extermination 
of  wild  beasts,  or  the  building  of  temples,  and  above  all  their 
warlike  feats,  in  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces^ 
sometimes  adorned  with  pictures."  This  custom  was  followed 
by  the  kings  ol*  Ass3'ria ;  and  amongst  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Nineveh  which  have  already  been  dug  out'  there  are  cer- 
tain inscriptions  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  We  certainly 
cannot  place  implicit  reliance  on  their  statements,  for  the  van- 
ity of  these  princes  often  made  them  pass  over  their  reverses 
in  silence  and  magnify  their  victories ;  but  in  spite  of  all  this 
tlieir  inscriptions  are  of  priceless  value  in  supplementing  the 
meagre  accounts  of  the  Judaean  historians.  For  instance, 
Sennacherib's  inscriptions  teach  us  the  extent  of  the  war 
against  Assyria  in  which  Hezekiah  took  a  part.     PhoBnicians, 

1  2  Chronicles  xzxii. ;  Isaiah  xxxvL-xxxviii. 

•  (3ompare  pp.  194>^186.  *  Compare  voL  i  p.  SS. 
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Jndseans,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  FhiliBtinefl 
had  all  oonspired  to  thi*ow  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria,  and  Egypt 
sent  numerous  auxiliaries  to  their  support.  But  the  maritime 
cities,  from  Sidon  to  Accho,  which  had  to  bear  the  first  brunt, 
soon  submitted  again ;  ^^  they  stood  appalled  at  the  fame  of 
Ashur,  my  lord,"  says  Sennacherib.  Upon  this  most  of  the 
princes  who  had  joined  the  revolt  hastened  to  submit,  and 
^'kissed  Sennacherib's  yoke."  Then  Askelon  and  several 
other  Philistine  dties  were  forced  to  yield,  and  when  Sennach- 
erib, ^^  trusting  in  Ashur,  his  god,"  had  defeated  the  Egyp- 
tians, Ekron  also  fell.  Hezekiah  now  withstood  the  mighty 
Sennacherib  alone,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  his 
obstinate  resistance.  The  Assyrians  took  almost  all  his  for- 
tified places  except  the  capital  itself,  so  that,  to  use  the  graphic 
expression  of  the  Assyrian  inscription,  he  ''was  shut  up  in 
his  mighty  city  of  Jerusalem  like  a  bird  that  is  brooding," 
and  was  so  terrified  that  he  attempted  to  buy  off  the  foe  by 
sending  him  an  enormous  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuables,  to  raise  which  he  was  compelled  to  lay  hands  on 
the  temple  treasure,  and  even  to  strip  off  the  gold  from  the 
doors  and  doorposts  of  the  sanctuary.  So  at  least  we  are 
told  by  the  writer  of  Kings,  but  by  him  alone,  and  the  meas- 
ure is  certainly  a  strange  one.  In  any  case  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Sennacherib  felt  so  profoundly  the  importance  of  possessing 
the  fortress  of  Jerusalem  as  a  bulwark  against  Egypt  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  give  up  the  project  of  capturing 
it.  So  while  he  was  still  besieging  Lachish,  which  probably 
lay  south  of  Jerusalem,  or  just  after  the  fall  of  that  city,  he 
sent  the  Tartan,  that  is  the  captain  of  the  bod3''-guard,  the 
Rabsaris  or  overseer  of  the  keepers  of  the  harem,  and  the 
Rabshakeh  or  chief  cup-bearer,  with  a  sti-ong  division  of 
the  army,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Assyrians  encamped  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city, 
and  sent  a  herald  to  invite  the  king  to  a  conference.  Heze- 
kiah sent  some  of  his  chief  ofilicers  of  state  to  represent  him  ; 
and  when  they  asked  what  the  Assyrian  king  had  to  sa}'  to 
them,  the  Rabshakeh  delivered  his  message  with  great  anima- 
tion and  adroitness.  ''  Tell  Hezekiah,"  he  said,  ^'  that  the 
great  king  addresses  him  thus:  What  do  you  trust  to,  in 
resisting  me  ?  It  was  but  an  idle  word  when  you  said  3  ou 
had  taken  3'our  course  deliberately  and  were  prepared  for  war ! 
Come,  now,  do  30U  trust  to  Egypt  —  that  broken  reed  that 
will  pierce  the  hand  of  any  one  that  leans  upon  it?  A  firm 
support,  indeed!    Or  do  3*ou  trust  in  Yahweh,  your  godf 
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But  is  it  not  he  whose  bamahs  and  altars  Hezekiah  has  been 
throwing  down?  However  that  may  be,  my  king  will  lay  a 
wager  with  3'ou :  he  will  make  3'ou  a  present  of  two  thousand 
horses,  if  3'ou  can  find  the  riders !  How  could  3'ou  resist  the 
palti-iest  of  all  my  master's  vassals  —  for  all  3'our  confidence 
in  chariots  and  horaemen  fVom  Eg^^pt?  And  do  3'oa  suppose 
that  I  came  up  to  devastate  this  place  without  Yahweh  ?  Why, 
it  was  he  himself  that  said  to  me,  Go  and  destroy  the  land ! " 
Hezekiah's  representatives  showed  how  unequal  they  were  tc 
cope  with  the  Rabshakeh's  shrewdness  b}'  their  innocent  re- 
quest that  he  would  speak  Ass3Tian  in  order  that  the  people 
on  the  wall  might  not  understand !  Upon  this  he  answered, 
'*Do  you  think  m}-  words  are  onl^'  meant  for  you  and  for 
your  king,  and  not  just  as  much  for  these  people  on  the  wall 
who  must  perish  of  hunger  and  thirst?"  Then  he  turned  to 
the  sentinels  and  all  the  others  who  were  assembled  on  the 
walls,  and  cried  aloud,  '^  Thus  says  Sennacherib:  Let  not 
Hezekiah  deceive  you,  for  he  cannot  pluck  you  out  of  my 
hand !  Let  him  not  teach  3'ou  to  trust  in  Yahweh,  as  though 
he  would  deliver  this  city  I  Where  are  the  gods  of  Hamath 
and  all  those  other  cities  now  ?  Have  they  been  able  to  res- 
cue their  peoples  out  of  my  hand?  What  can  Yahweh  do 
more  than  they?  Did  he  rescue  Samaria?  Listen  to  Sen- 
nacherib's offfer :  If  you  will  but  come  over  to  me,  then  each 
of  you  can  quietly  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  vine  and  his  fig-tree, 
and  drink  water  out  of  his  well,  until  I  take  you  with  me  to  a 
land  as  rich  and  fruitful  as  3^our  own.  Hearken  not  to  Heze- 
kiah, or  you  will  perish  ! " 

To  all  these  offers  and  all  this  boasting  no  one  answered 
a  single  word,  for  such  w^ere  Hezekiah's  orders.  But  many 
must  have  felt  their  hearts  sink  within  them;  and  man3' 
must  have  asked  themselves  in  sore  perplexity  whether 
Yahweh  would,  indeed,  desert  them!  It  was  true  enough 
that  Hezekiah  had  overturned  a  number  of  his  altars ;  and, 
besides,  this  king  of  Ass3Tia  was  so  terribly  powerful  I  So 
many  kings  had  had  to  3ield  !  The  deep  impression  made  by 
the  Rabshakcb's  speech  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Hezekiah's 
representati\es  themselves  returned  to  the  king  with  their 
garments  rent.  The  As83'rian  had  told  them  nothing  that 
they  did  not  know  already,  but  his  words  had  brought  the 
dread  realit3'  more  clearl3'  than  ever  before  them  1 

Hezekiah  himself  was  so  much  moved  when  they  ocm- 
veyed  Sennacherib's  demands  to  him,  that  he  went  straight 
to  the  temple,  with  his  garments  rent ;  and,  in  the  angaiab 
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of  his  heart,  despatched  some  of  his  officers,  together  with 
certain  leading  priests,  all  with  their  garments  rent,  to  take 
this  message  to  Isaiah:  ^^Thos  says  Hezekiah:  this  day 
we  are  in  dire  extremity.  Will  not  Yahweh,  your  god, 
take  any  heed  of  the  words  of  scorn  which  the  Rabshakeh 
has  uttered  against  the  living  god?  Will  he  not  punish 
the  Assyrian  for  it?  Oh!  pray  for  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  people  I " 

In  Isaiah  they  had  found  the  right  man.  Undaunted  as 
ever,  he  answered  the  king's  messengers  with  words  of  cheer : 
^^  Tell  your  master  not  to  fear  the  blasphemous  words  of  these 
servants  of  the  Assyiian  king ;  for,  behold,  I  will  fill  him 
with  terror,  says  Yahweh,  and  he  shall  return  to  his  own  land, 
and  there  I  will  slay  him  with  the  sword." 

So  the  Rabshakeh's  demand  was  refused,  and  he  returned 
to  his  king,  whom  he  found  no  longer  encamped  before 
Lachish,  but  at  Libnah.  There  Sennacherib  soon  heard 
that  Tirhakah  of  Egypt  was  approaching  with  a  great  arm}- ; 
so  he  made  one  more  attempt  to  gain  immediate  possession 
of  Jerusalem.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Hezekiah,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  defying  his  irresistible  forces,  and 
once  more  demanded  the  city. 

But  as  soon  as  Hezekiah  had  read  the  letter  he  went  with 
it  to  the  temple,  unrolled  it  before  Yahweh's  face,  and  prayed : 
'*  O  Yahweh,  god  of  Israel,  who  sittest  upon  the  cherubs,* 
thou  alone  art  god  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
hast  made  everything.  Incline  thine  ear,  O  Yahweh,  and 
listen  !  Open  thine  ej  es  and  see !  Sennacherib  has  insulted 
thee,  the  living  god.  The  Assyrian  kings  have  indeed  laid 
waste  the  lands  of  the  heathens,  and  have  burned  their  gods, 
for  they  were  not  gods  at  all,  but  mere  wood  and  stone,  the 
work  of  the  hands  of  men.  These  therefore  they  could 
destroy.  But  now,  O  Yahweh,  our  god,  deliver  us  from 
Sennacherib's  hand,  that  all  the  kingdoms  may  know  that 
thou,  Yahweh,  art  the  only  god  I  " 

This  time  Hezekiah  was  far  from  despondent  himself, 
but  Isaiah  nevertheless  quickened  his  courage  once  more; 
for  he  sent  a  messenger  to  him  with  the  cheering  oracle: 
'*  The  maid  of  Zion  derides  Sennacherib,  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  shakes  her  head  at  him.  Whom  but  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel  has  he  reproached  with  his  vauntings  of  all  he 
has  done  and  how  he  will  conquer  Egj^t?  All  that  has 
happened  was  ordained  by  Yahweh ;  and  because  Sennacherib 

1  See  p.  87. 
VOL.  II.  13 
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waxes  arrogant,  Israel's  god  will  curb  his  pride  and  put  him 
to  shame."  Hezekiah  must  not  be  downcast,  for  the  fol- 
lowing: year  no  hostile  army  should  hinder  his  subjects  from 
tilling  their  land  and  consuming  the  produce.  The  remnant 
of  Judah  should  strike  root  and  be  fhiitful.  Salvation  should 
come  from  Jerusalem.  The  jealousy  of  Yahweh  should  bring 
all  this  to  pass.  Nay,  the  king  need  not  even  fear  so  much 
as  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib.  It  would  not  come 
to  that.  He  would  go  back  by  the  way  he  had  oome,  and 
Yahweh  would  protect  Jerusalem  for  his  own  glory  and  for 
David's  sake. 

Isaiah's  hopes  were  not  pnt  to  shame,  fpr,  according  to 
the  historian,  that  very  night  the  angel  of  Yahweh  smote  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  men  in  the  camp  of  the 
A8S3'rians,  so  that  Sennacherib  had  no  choice  but  to  return 
with  the  remnant  to  Nineveh,  where  he  was  murdered  by  two 
of  his  sons  some  time  afL<?rwards,  as  he  was  worshipping  the 
god  Nisroch  in  his  temple.  The  murderers  fled,  and  Sennach- 
erib's brother,  Esarhaddon,  succeeded  him. 

What  was  it  that  compelled  Sennacherib  to  return  in  such 
haste?  The  Judsean  historian  ascribes  it  to  the  sword  of 
Yahweh's  angel ;  but  we  have  also  an  Egj-ptian  tradition  of 
the  same  event.  The  Greek  historian  Herodotus,  who  visited 
Eg^'pt  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  tells  us  that  he 
heard  the  following  story  from  the  priests :  King  Sethos  was 
priest  of  the  god  Hephaistos,  and  greatly  despised  the  warrior 
caste,  thinking  he  should  never  need  them.  Amongst  other 
measures  he  took  away  the  lands  which  they  had  obtained 
from  his  predecessors.  So  when  the  Assyrian  king,  Sennach- 
erib, marched  upon  Egypt  with  a  great  army,  the  warriors 
reftised  to  go  out  to  battle.  This  plunged  the  king  into  dee|> 
distress,  and  he  went  to  the  temple  and  lamented  his  hani 
fate  with  tears  befoi*e  the  deit\'.  As  he  was  thus  bewailing 
himself  he  fell  asleep,  and  received  the  cheering  announce- 
ment in  a  dream  that  he  need  not  lose  heart ;  for,  when  he 
marched  against  the  Assyrians,  he  should  suffer  no  harm, 
since  the  deity  himself  would  send  him  auxiliaries.  Trusting 
to  his  dream,  the  prince  advanced  with  all  who  would  follow 
him  to  Pclusium,  where  the  enemy  was  already  encamped ; 
but  the  troops  of  Sethos  were  not  practised  warriors.  They 
were  only  hucksters,  artisans,  and  peasants;  but,  when  he 
arrived  with  them  at  Pelusium,  his  god  sent  a  host  of  field- 
mice  into  the  camp  of  the  enem3%  and  they  gnawed  at  the 
quivers  and  bows  and  the  thongs  of  the  shields  with  sach 
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effect  that  the  Assyrians  were  compelled  to  flee  unarmed  the 
following  day,  and  many  of  them  were  slain.  And  to  this 
day,  adds  the  historian,  there  is  a  statne  of  the  king,  worked 
in  stone,  standing  in  the  temple  of  Hephaistos,  with  a  mouse 
in  his  hand,  and  the  inscription,  '^  Whosoever  looks  at  me, 
let  him  reverence  the  gods !  " 

This  story  fhrnishes  an  amusing  example  of  how  little  these 
Egyptian  priests  comprehended  the  ancient  symbols  of  theii 
religion.  The  mouse  was  really  the  emblem  of  desolation  in 
general,  or  specificall}'  of  the  plague ;  and  the  story  of  the 
troop  of  field-mice  is  nothing  but  an  erroneous  esrplanation 
of  the  mouse  in  the  hand  of  the  king's  statue.  The  Egyptian 
king  in  whose  reign  Sennacherib  was  compelled  to  retreat  is 
called  Sethos  here,  whereas  the  Biblical  account  makes  him 
Tirhakah.  It  is  not  certain,  therefore,  that  the  two  stories 
refer  to  the  same  event ;  though  in  other  respects  they  agree 
very  well,  for  the  mouse  was  the  Egyptian  symbol  of  the 
plague,  which  the  Israelites  ascribed  to  the  angel  of  Yahweh.* 

Sennacherib,  then,  returned  to  his  own  country,  with  an 
army  thinned  by  the  devastating  pestilence;  and  there  he 
closed  his  boastful  inscription  by  the  statement  that  he  had 
brought  great  booty  from  Jiidi^,  as  well  as  other  countries, 
and  that  Hezekiah  had  offered  him  not  on!}'  tribute  but 
renewed  submission.  This,  however,  we  know  to  be  false. 
Hezekiah  retained  his  independence. 

The  tone  in  which  Isaiah  spoke  of  the  Assyrians  on  this 
occasion  was  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  formerly 
adopted.  No  wonder!  Though  the  prophets  themselves 
cherished  the  conviction  that  they  received  exact  information 
as  to  future  events  by  direct  revelations  from  Yahweh,  yet 
the  oracles  uttered  at  different  times  by  the  same  prophet 
show  us  clearly  enough  that  they  spoke,  like  other  men, 
under  the  influence  of  complex  and  varied  emotions,  and  that 
to  them,  too,  the  same  event  presented  itself  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light,  when  still  in  the  fhture  and  when  actually  present. 
As  long  as  the  Assyrians  were  not  in  the  land,  as  long  as 
Judah*s  enemies  and  neighbors  only  were  chastised,  so  long 
could  Isaiah  point  to  the  conquerors  as  he  threatened  his  own 
people  with  punishment,  and  paint  in  living  colors  the  chas* 
tisement  they  would  inflict  on  godless  Judah  also.  But  when 
it  really  came  to  pass,  when  every  day  brought  fearM  news 
of  the  massacres  and  horrors  which  accompanied  the  sack  of 
citieB,  when  the  capital  itself  was  in  extremest  danger  and 
1  Compare  2  Samuel  zxit.  KL 
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the  vannting  woMs  of  the  Ass^iians  were  passed  f^om  mouth 
to  mouth,  t£en  the  whole  thiug  assumed  a  different  aspect, 
and  the  prophet  began  to  ask,  If  Yahweh's  hand  is  heavy 
on  his  people,  is  that  a  reason  why  another  nation  should  do 
whatever  it  will  with  impunity  ?  Will  not  his  judgment  fall  on 
Ashur  too?  Why  should  the  heathens  triumph  thus?  Are 
they  anything  but  tools  in  Yahweh's  hand  ?  The^'  too  shall 
fall  under  his  rod !  Then  consoling  visions  of  Judah's  future 
came  of  themselves  to  complete  the  picture. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  expressed  in  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,^ 
uttered,  in  all  probability,  while  Sennacherib's  arm}'  was  still 
in  Judah.     Its  substance  is  as  follows :  — 

''Woe  unto  Ashur,  the  rod  with  which  I  chastised  in 
anger  I  I  sent  him  against  a  godless  people,  and  commanded 
him  to  plunder  and  trample  under  foot  the  nation  of  m}' 
wrath ;  but  he  planned  its  utter  destruction,  and  the  rooting 
out  of  many  nations.  All  my  nobles,  he  says,  are  kings ! 
How  many  mighty  cities  have  I  forced  to  yield  1  And  is  not 
Samaria  one  of  them  ?  Why  should  I  not  do  to  Jerusalem 
and  her  images  what  I  have  done  to  Samaria  and  her  gods  ? 
But  when  Yiihweh  has  fulfilled  his  judgment  on  Zion,  then  wiU 
he  punish  the  Assyrian's  pride,  for  he  says :  '  I  gather  me  tlic 
wealth  of  all  peoples,  as  one  gatliera  deserted  eggs  from  a 
nest,  and  no  one  flutters  or  chirps ! '  He  is  but  an  axe  re- 
belling against  the  woodman ;  a  saw  that  vaunts  its  might 
against  the  workman !  Therefore  shall  Yahweh  bring  low  his 
pride ;  Israel's  light  shall  be  a  fire  to  Ashur,  his  Holy  One 
a  flame,  burning  up  all  these  thorns  and  thistles  in  a  single 
day." 

*'  When  this  comes  to  pass,  then  the  house  of  Jacob  will  no 
longer  put  its  trust  in  Ashur  that  smote  it,  but  will  faithfully 
trust  in  Yahweh.  The  remnant  repents,^  the  remnant  of 
Jacob  turns  to  God.  For  though  th}'  people,  O  Israel  I  were 
countless  as  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  the  remnant  only  would 
repent,  for  Yahweh  of  hosts  is  executing  a  heavy  judgment. 
Then  fear  not  Ashur,  O  my  people  that  dwellest  in  Zion !  He 
smote  thee  with  a  heavy  hand,  as  Egypt  did  of  old ;  but  full 
soon  my  wrath  will  burst  over  him  to  destroy  him.  Yahweh 
of  war-hosts  shakes  the  scourge  over  him,  as  he  erst  smote 
Midian  at  Raven's  Rock." ' 

"  But  a  shoot  shall  spring  from  the  stock  of  Jesse ;  a  firuit- 
fhl  stem  shall  burst  from  his  root.  On  him  shall  Yahweh'a 
spirit  rest,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  of  coua- 

1  iMiah  X.  5-zii  <  See  p.  268.         '  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  387,  388. 
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sel  and  might,  of  knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  Yahweh.  He 
shall  love  the  fear  of  Yahweh,  and  utter  righteoos  judgment. 
The  poor  and  the  humble  he  judges  truly ;  his  sentences  shall 
hit  the  mark ;  and  he  slays  the  wealthy  with  the  words  of  his 
lips.  His  loins  are  girt  with  justice  and  faith.  Then  shall 
the  wolf  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  panther  lie  down  with 
the  kid ;  then  the  ox  shall  graze  by  the  lion's  side,  and  a  little 
lad  shall  pasture  them.  A  cow  and  a  she-bear  feed  together, 
their  yonng  ones  lie  down  side  by  side ;  the  lion  eats  straw 
like  an  ox.  Then  a  sucking  child  shall  play  by  an  adder's 
hole ;  a  child  thrast  its  hand  into  a  serpents  nest.  In  all 
my  holy  mountain  shall  be  nothing  that  hurts  or  destro3's,  for 
the  land  shall  be  faU  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  as  the  waters 
cover  the  bed  of  the  sea." 

^^In  that  day  shall  Jesse's  shoot  be  an  ensign  for  the 
heathens ;  they  shall  come  to  him  for  instruction  and  judg- 
ment, and  his  dwelling-place  shall  be  glorious.  Then  shall 
Yahweh  redeem  the  remains  of  his  people  a  second  time,  from 
Assyria  and  Egypt  and  all  the  lands  to  which  they  have  been 
carried  away.  He  lifts  on  high  a  banner,  that  all  the  peo« 
pies  may  see ;  and  from  every  quarter  of  heaven  he  collects 
the  scattered  ones  of  Israel  and  unites  the  exiles  of  Judah. 
Ephraim's  jealousy  is  gone  and  Judah's  restless  ones  are  cut 
off.  Ephraim  envies  Judah  no  more,  nor  Judah  vexes  Eph- 
raim.  But  they  fly  upon  the  shonldera  of  the  Philistines  to- 
gether, they  plunder  the  sons  of  the  East ;  they  lay  their  hand 
upon  Edom  and  Moab,  and  the  sons  of  Ammon  obey  them. 
Then  Yahweh  dries  up  the  Egyptian  sea,  strikes  the  Euphrates 
and  smites  it  into  seven  streams,  so  that  men  can  go  over 
dry-shod,  and  there  is  a  path  for  the  remnant  of  my  people 
that  remains  from  Assyria,  even  as  in  the  day  when  Israel 
came  out  of  Egypt." 

*'Then  shalt  thou  say:  I  will  praise  thee,  Yahweh,  for 
though  thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thy  wrath  is  appeased  and 
thou  oomfortest  me.  Behold  the  god  who  delivers  me,  in 
whom  I  trust  and  tremble  not !  For  m}^  might  and  my  song 
is  Yahweh,  who  hastened  to  my  succor!  Then  3'ou  shall 
drink  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  -shall  sing: 
Praise  Yahweh!  Glorify  his  name!  Proclaim  through  the 
nations  his  mighty  deeds!  Chant  psalms  to  him,  for  his 
name  is  exalted  !  Sing  to  the  glor}'  of  Yahweh,  for  he  has 
done  mighty  deeds!  Let  it  ^  known  throughout  all  the 
earth !  Rejoice  and  exult,  O  daughter  of  Zion !  for  great  is 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  thy  midst." 
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There  is  a  good  deal  of  Israelitish  exdusiveness  in  these 
Anticipations ;  for  the  blessings  of  the  golden  age  of  the  fhture 
are  specially  intended  for  Israel,  and  will  only  be  shared  by 
the  heathen  in  so  far  as  they  submit  to  Israel's  ruler.  It  is 
well  for  mankind  that  this  prediction  has  never  been  literally 
fulfilled.  But  nevertheless  we  are  deeply  moved,  not  only  by 
the  prophet's  unshaken  trust  in  Yahweh's  help  and  his  touch- 
ing hope  that  the  hostility  between  Ephraim  and  Judah  will 
disappear,  not  only  by  his  beautifhl  description  of  the  great 
scion  of  David's  house  and  the  blessings  of  his  rule,  but 
above  all  by  the  central  thought  of  the  whole  prophecy — 
namely,  the  belief  in  a  golden  age  in  the  fViture.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  sang  of  a  golden  age  in  the  past,  but  ex- 
pected the  world  to  grow  ever  more  wicked  and  miserable  in 
the  fUtiire ;  and  most  men  are  still  heathens  in  this  respect, 
mouruing  over  a  lost  paradise  and  the  growing  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  expecting  nothing  but  increasing  wretched- 
ness. Not  so  the  Israelite  believer.  He,  too,  dreamed  of  a 
golden  age  in  the  past —  the  time  of  David  —  but  he  hoped 
and  tnisted  in  its  return.  It  was  this  hope  that  gave  him 
strength  and  courage.  However  defective  the  form  in  which 
he  clothed  it  may  have  been,  it  was  itself  a  gift  of  God,  and 
a  sign  of  trae  nobility  of  soul. 

When  Jerusalem  was  being  threatened  by  Sennacherib, 
whether  before  or  after  its  surrender  had  been  demanded,  the 
king's  life  was  for  a  time  in  great  peril.  He  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  the  prophet  Isaiah  came  to  him  in  Yahweh's  name 
with  the  words  of  warning :  *'  Set  ever^'tliing  in  order,  for  you 
are  about  to  die."  But  Hezekiah  had  recourse  to  prayer. 
With  his  face  turned  to  the  wall,  weeping  aloud,  he  besought 
Yahweh  to  spare  his  life,  and  appealed  to  all  that  he  had  done 
for  the  honor  of  his  god.  So  Yahweh  was  moved,  and  before 
Isaiah  had  passed  out  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  he  received 
another  revelation  from  his  god  of  very  different  purport  from 
the  other.  Yahweh  would  restore  tlie  king,  and  that  so  soon 
that  on  the  next  day  but  one  he  would  be  able  to  visit  the  tem- 
ple. He  would  still  live  fifteen  years,  and  the  city  would  be 
rescued  from  the  hand  of  the  Assyrians.  Isaiah  went  im- 
mediately to  tell  the  king  of  the  answer  to  his  prayer,  but 
Hezekiah  could  hardly  believe  it ;  and  even  when  the  prophet 
made  the  fever  instantly  abate  by  laying  a  bunch  of  figs  upon 
the  place  affected,  still  he  begged  for  some  miraculous  sign  to 
set  his  doubts  to  rest,  and  assure  him  that  he  would  really 
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visit  the  temple  in  three  days.  Isaiah  gave  him  his  choice 
whether  the  shadow  on  the  snn^dial  of  King  Ahaz  shoold 
move  ten  degrees  forwards  or  backwards.  Hezekiah  chose 
the  latter,  and  at  Isaiah's  ]>rajer  the  sun  went  back  so  &r 
that  the  shadow  on  the  index  retreated  ten  degrees. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  both  Isaiah's  accurate  announce- 
ment of  the  fifteen  years  that  still  remained  of  Hezekiah's 
life  and  the  miraculous  movement  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial, 
which  would  imply  a  complete  revolution  in  the  whole  solar 
system,  are  purely  legendary.  We  can  easily  guess  how  such 
a  story  might  arise.  After  this  sickness  in  the  fourteenth 
3'ear  of  his  reign,  Hezekiah  did  actually  live  for  fifteen  years, 
and  when  the  fkct  was  known  nothing  could  be  easier  or  more 
natural  than  to  make  Isaiah  predict  it.  Again,  the  king's 
recovery  might  be  poetically  described  in  some  such  words  as 
these :  As  though  the  sun  at  close  of  day  were  to  go  back  and 
pass  once  more  through  the  hours  on  ^e  dial,  so  the  king's 
life,  when  hastening  to  its-  close,  entered  upon  its  course 
afresh ;  and  such  a  simile  might  well  be  transformed  b}'  the 
legend  into  the  account  of  a  miraculous  sign.  Tliat  Heze- 
kiah's  recovery  was  due  to  his  fervent  prayer  is  doubtless  a 
superstitious  conception,  but  it  was  perfectly  natural  at  a 
time  when  religious  natures,  while  tracing  the  hand  of  God  in 
disaster  and  deliverance,  failed  to  inquire  into  the  natural 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect. 

A  glimpse  into  the  inner  thoughts  of  a  pious  man  who  had 
recovered  from  a  sickness  in  those  days,  is  furnished  us  by 
Hezekiah's  song  of  thanksgiving,  which  we  find  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah.     Its  closing  lines  are  as  follows  * :  — 

O  Tahweh !  bitterneds,  ay  bitterneM,  has  turned  to  my  salvation  I 

For  thou  hast  drawn  me  in  thy  love  from  out  the  pit  of  destruction, 

Since  thou  ha.^t  cast  my  sins  behind  thy  back. 
For  the  shadow-land  praises  thee  not, 

Death  glorifies  thee  not, 

Those  who  are  laid  in  the  grave  no  longer  hope  in  thy  truth; 
The  living,  onlv  the  living,  praise  thee. 

As  I  praise  t^ee  this  day. 

The  lather  makes  Icnown  to  his  children  thy  faithfulness. 

From  these  words  we  see  that,  if  a  man  grew  ill,  he  at- 
tributed it  to  his  .sins ;  and  that  Yahwch  was  supposed  to 
restore  him  partly  out  of  love  for  the  sufferer  liimself,  whose 
trespasses  he  threw  behind  him,  that  is  to  sa}',  ceased  to  re- 
gard them  and  forgave  them,  and  partly  for  his  own  glory's 
sake,  inasmuch  as  by  letting  a  devout  man  die,  he  robbed 

1  Isaiah  xxxviii.  17 -1». 
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himself  of  a  faithful  worshipper.  But  in  critidsing  such  an 
outpouring  as  this,  we  must  never  for  a  moment  foi^et  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  an  intellectual  argument,  but  with  an 
eflbsion  of  the  heart. 

The  close  connection  which  the  Israelites,  in  iX)mmon  with 
other  peoples  of  antiquity,  imagined  to  exist  between  spiritual 
and  temporal  privilegq^,  made  them  regard  everj^  misfortune 
as  a  punishment,  and  relief  from  it  as  a  sign  of  God's  for- 
giving love.  The  intensity  of  this  feeling  is  evinced  by  many 
of  the^r  songs.     We  will  give  one  as  a  specimen.' 

Bless  Yahweh,  O  my  soul ! 

All  that  is  within  me,  blesi  his  holy  luunel 
Bless  Yahweh,  0  my  soul ! 

And  forget  thou  not  his  benefits;  — 
Who  forgives  all  thine  iniquities, 

Who  heals  all  thv  diseases, 
Who  redeems  thy  fife  from  death, 

And  compasses  thee  with  grace  and  mercy; 
Who  satisfies  thee  with  all  that  is  good. 

And  renews  thy  youth  like  .an  eagle's! 
Yahweh  maintains  The  right, 

And  judges  truly  for  the  oppressed. 
•  He  made  known  Ins  commands  to  Aloses, 

And  his  deed;*  to  the  sons  of  Israel. 
Yahweh  is  merciful  and  gracious; 

Slow  to  anger  and  plenteous  in  mercy. 
He  will  not  always  chide, 

Nor  keep  his  anger  for  ever. 
He  has  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins, 

Nor  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities 
For  high  as  the  heaven  is  over  the  earth, 

So  great  is  hiH  favor  toward  tliem  that  fear  him; 
As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West, 

So  far  has  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  as. 
Like  as  a  father  pities  his  children, 

So  Yahweh  pities  them  that  fear  him; 
For  he  knows  our  frame, 

And  rememl^rs  that  we  are  dust. 
The  days  of  man  are  like  the  grassi 

Like  to  a  tield-flower  so  he  blooms; 
When  the  wind  blows  over  it,  it  is  gone  I 

And  its  place  knows  it  no  more. 
But  Yahweh*8  favor  is  from  eternity  to  eternity  towarda  them  thai 
fear  him. 

His  faithfulness  to  children's  children, 
If  thev  obser\'e  his  covenant 

Ana  remember  to  do  his  commandments. 
Yahweh  has  established  his  throne  in  the  heayena; 

His  doniiniun  spreads  over  all. 
Bless  Yahweh,  ye  his  angels,  mighty  ones! 

That  do  his  behest  and  give  heed  to  his  word. 
Bless  Yahweh,  ye  his  war-hosts ! 

That  serve  him  and  do  his  pleasure. 
Bless  Yahweh,  ail  his  works,  in  all  parte  of  hia  dondaioal 

Bleei  Yahweh,  O  my  soul ! 

^  Paalm  ciii. 
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Of  course,  when  Sennacherib  left  the  country  it  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  misery.  Listen  to  Isaiah's  description  of 
it  in  one  of  his  exhortations  to  repentance :  *  '*  Hear,  ye 
heavens,  and  give  ear  O  earth,  for  Yahweh  speaks :  *  I  have 
reared'  and  .brought  up  sons,  and  they  are  faithless  to  me. 
The  ox  knows  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but 
Israel  knows  nothing,  my  people  is  void  of  understanding.' 
Woe  to  the  sinful  people,  heav^'  with  iniquity,  the  race  of 
evil-doers  who  work  mischief!  They  have  forsaken  Yahweh  ; 
have  despised  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  have  refused  to  fol- 
low him.  Where  will  ye  still  be  smitten,  that  ye  still  re- 
volt again  ?  The  whole  head  is  sick ;  the  whole  heart  faint. 
From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  there  is 
not  a  sound  spot ;  but  all  is  wounds  and  bruises  and  festering 
sores,  uncleansed,  unbound,  unmollificd  with  oil.  Your  land 
is  a  desert ;  your  cities  are  burned  down.  The  produce  of  your 
fields  is  devoured  before  your  eyes  by  strangers ;  all  is  laid 
desolate  as  if  by  a  waterspout.  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  still 
left,  like  a  hut  in  a  vineyard,  like  a  lodge  in  a  cucumber  garden, 
like  a  fortress  that  commands  the  district.  Unless  Yahweh  of 
war-hosts  leaves  us  a  remnant,  we  sUall  soon  be  as  Sodom,  and 
like  to  Gromon'ah."  In  complete  accord  with  this  description 
is  Isaiah's  own  judgment  on  the  fruitlessness  of  his  work, 
which  we  considered  in  speaking  of  his  prophetic  call.^ 

What  Hezekiah  did  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  people 
we  do  not  know.  He  fortified  and  adorned  Jerusalem,  and 
supplied  it  with  fresh  water  by  means  of  subterranean  canals, 
as  befitted  the  city  which  was  spoken  of  in  a  song  which  prob- 
ably dates  from  this  period,  as :  '*  The  city  of  Israel's  god, 
his  holy  mountain,  fair  in  its  site,  the  Joy  of  all  the  land,  Ihc 
city  of  the  great  king,  in  whose  palaces  dwells  Yahweh,  god 
of  war-hosts."  •  He  also  waged  war  with  the  Philistines  and 
defeated  them  along  the  whole  border  of  their  land.  But 
how  much  of  all  this  took  place  before  and  how  much  after 
Sennacherib's  invasion  we  cannot  tell.  After  Sennacherib's 
time  the  Assyrian  kings  had  enough  to  do  to  hold  their  own 
in  Assyria,  and  could  pay  but  little  attention  to  their  distant 
provinces;  and  these  provinces  themselves  were  too  com- 
pletely drained  and  exhausted  to  be  able  to  wage  any  serious 
wars  against  each  other. 

So  Hezekiah's  days  went  on  in  peace  and  Judah  was 
beginning  to  recover  slowly  from  her  disasters,  when  the 
king  died  and  was  followed  by  his  son  Manasseh. 

1  Isaiah  i.  a-9.  <  See  pp.  340,  360.       •  Psalm  xlviii.  1-^  8. 
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Chapter  XXVm. 

JUDAH  UNDER  MANASSEH  AND  AM(^ 

2  Kings  XXI.^ 

WHEN  a  religious  reformation  is  accomplished  anywhere 
and  a  step  is  taken  forward,  the  period  of  progress  is 
generally  followed  by  a  temporary  standstill,  or  even  reaction. 
This  is  verj'  natural ;  for  the  victor}'  has  not  been  the  resalt 
of  a  universal  or  even  preponderating  conviction  of  the  value 
of  the  better  principles,  but  has  been  the  work  of  some  few 
men  in  advance  of  their  surroundings,  who  have  so  infei  ted 
others  with  their  enthusiasm  as  to  induce  many  who  only 
half  comprehended  their  purposes  actually  to  help  in  accom- 
plishing them.  And  again,  the  advocates  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  who  owed  their  defeat  in  great  measure  to  their  want 
of  energy  and  vigilance,  are  now  thoroughly  roused  by  the 
fall  of  &e  usages  and  opinions  which  are  dear  to  them,  and 
collect  their  forces  to  i*ecover  the  lost  ground.  And  they 
have  all  the  better  chance  of  succeeding  because  the  victors, 
satisfied  with  their  triumph,  are  often  divided  amongst  them- 
selves, and  have  not  enough  concentration  of  purpose  to  be 
able  to  offer  a  successful  resistance. 

This  is  exactlj'  what  took  place  in  Judah  upon  Hezekiah*s 
death.  The  Mosaic  school,  which  had  won  its  fii*st  great 
victory  in  his  reign,  was  forced  to  succumb  under  his  son 
Manasseh.  We  cannot  follow  the  Israelite  historians  in 
attributing  the  change  entirely  to  the  king  himself.  He  prob- 
ably followed  the  stream  of  public  opinion  rather  than  led 
it ;  for  though  the  power  of  an  ancient  monarch  was  limited 
by  no  written  law,  yet  his  policy  was  very  often  determined 
for  him  by  circumstances.  We  have  not  simplj'  to  deal  with 
Manasseh  personally,  then,  but  with  the  majority  of  the 
people,  which  maintained  its  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  school 
throughout  the  fifty-five  years  of  Manasseh's  reign  and  the 
two  years  of  his  son  Amon. 

No  wonder  I  For  Hezekiah's  .measures  must  in  them- 
selves have  appeared  not  only  extraordinary  but  positively 
impious  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  his  subjects.  Had  he  not 
destroyed  tlie  altars  and  other  sacred  objects  of  Yahweh,  and 
^  9  GhToniclM  zzziii. 
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abolished  the  most  venerable  rites?  And  again,  the  subse* 
qnent  fate  of  Judah  may  well  have  raised  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Hezekiah's  principles  were  sound.  He  had  hardly 
completed  his  measures  before  Sennacherib  invaded  the  land ; 
and  Judah  was  evidently  abandoned  by  its  god.  Jerusalem 
was  indeed  delivered.  But  how?  '^  Like  a  lodge  in  a  cucum- 
ber garden,"  as  Isaiah  had  too  truly  said.  That  saying  of  the 
Rabshakeh's:  ^^How  can  you  trust  in  Yahweh?  Is  not  he 
the  god  whose  altars  Hezekiah  has  thrown  down  ? "  had  cer^ 
tainly  given  utterance  to  the  thought  of  many  a  Judaean. 

As  long  as  Hezekiah  lived  the  Mosaic  party  remained  at 
the  holm  of  state;  but  the  new  ruler  followed  a  different 
policTjr.  The  oppressed  heathenizers,  who  had  reached  no 
loftier  convictions,  but  had  simply  yielded  to  force,  now  com- 
pensated themselves  for  their  sufferings;  and  all  the  rites 
which  the  ancient  Israelites  shared  with  the  heathens  were 
soon  restored  to  honor. 

Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  sacrifice  of  children  to 
Molech,  which  was  performed  in  one  special  place,  the 
Tophet,  in  the  valley  of  the  -son  of  Hinnom.^  This  valley 
stretches  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem,  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  some  ancient  owner  or  inhab- 
itant. The  name  "Valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom"  was 
afterwards  abbreviated  into  "Valley  of  Hinnom,"*  or  in 
Hebrew  Ge-Hinnom,  and  this  again  was  corrupted  into 
Gehenna,  and  became  the  designation  amongst  the  later  Jews 
of  the  abode  of  the  damned  and  of  the  devils.'  Now  in  this 
valley  there  was  a  certain  enclosure  walled  off,  and  called 
"  the  Tophet,"  in  which  stood  a  number  of  bamahs,  altars, 
and  images.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown.  It  was 
to  this  place  that  the  children  were  brought  for  sacrifice. 
Jewish  scholars,  long  after  the  beginning  of  our  era,  have 
represented  the  children  as  being  burned  alive,  while  the 
priests  attempted  to  drown  their  shrieks  with  music.  But 
this  is  incorrect.  The  children  were  slaughtered  just  like 
other  victims,  and  their  blood  was  poured  over  the  sacred 
stones.  Then  the  bodies  were  brought  to  the  image  of  Mo- 
lech, which  was  probably  in  human  form,  with  an  ox*s  head, 
and  its  arms  stretched  out  before  it  sloping  downwards 
towards  a  hole  filled  with  fire,  into  which  the  children  rolled 
when  laid  upon  the  outstretched  arms,  while  music  was 
played  in  honor  of  the  deity.    These  particulars  are  gatjered 

1  See  Map  IT.  *  Josbaa  xt.  8,  xviii.  16;  Nehemiah  xi.  30. 

9  Compare  rol.  iii.  pp.  167,  174,  214. 
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from  tlie  terms  in  which  certain  prophets  allude  From  time 
to  time  to  this  worship,  and  from  tJie  description  of  an  image 
of  Molech  that  belonged  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
themselves  of  PhoBnician  or  Canaanite  origin.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  out  how  far  the  Judaeans  who  sacrificed  their  children 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom  distinguished  between 
Molech  and  Yahwch,  and  in  what  relation  the  worship  of  the 
one  stood  to  that  of  the  other ;  but  it  is  certain  that  these 
Molech  worshippers  frequented  the  temple  of  Yahweh,  invoked 
his  name,  and  thought  they  were  pleasing  him  when  thej 
sacrificed  their  children.  Sacrifice  to  Molech  was  a  part  of 
the  ancient  Israelitish  religions,  as  well  as  those  of  Canaan, 
and  indeed  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  upheld  by  the  hea 
thenizing  party  was  in  every  respect  modelled  after  that  of 
Baal,  Milcom,  Chemosh,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  Canaanite« 
and  surrounding  peoples.  The  straits  to  which  Judah  was 
reduced  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  induced  that  monarch  to  ofiTei 
one  of  these  frightfhl  sacrifices,^  and  perhaps  it  was  he  wbc 
built  the  Tophet.  Under  Hezekiah,  the  worship  there  wap 
suspended,  or  at  any  rate  it  languished ;  but  it  fiourished  more 
than  ever  under  Manasseh,  who  led  the  way  himself  by  sacri- 
ficing his  first-bom  son. 

The  worship  of  the  Sidonian  goddess  Astarte  resulted,  like 
that  of  Molech,  from  the  conception  of  the  deity  as  a  stem, 
destroying  power.  Like  the  worship  of  Molech,  too,  it  was 
closely  interwoven  with  the  heathenish  service  of  Yahweh, 
while  the  IMosaic  school  included  all  its  usages  amongst  the 
''  abominations  of  the  Canaanites."  In  the  Old  Testament 
itself  we  find  but  few  allusions  to  it,  but  we  are  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  it  fi-om  other  sources.  The  ^'  consecrated 
ones,"  as  the  Israelites  called  them,  were  men  who  had  mu- 
tilated tliemselves  in  a  fit  of  religious  frenzj',  on  occasion  of 
some  festival,  and  then  dressed  themselves  up  in  women's 
clothes,  and  either  ministered  at  some  sanotuarj'  of  Astarte, 
or  wandered  about  in  troops  through  the  land,  preceded  by 
the  sound  of  horns,  with  an  ass  in  their  midst,  bearing  a 
veiled  image  of  the  deity  and  a  beggar's  wallet.  Decked  out 
£hemselves  in  many-colored  female  garments,  with  naked 
shoulders,  and  with  swords,  bill-hooks,  and  scourges  in  their 
hands,  they  entered  the  cities  and  villages  dancing  to  the 
sound  of  their  music.  Then  a  revolting  scene  took  place, 
consisting  of  howling  and  hideous  dances,  fierce  self-chas* 
tisement,  wild  confessions  of  guilt,  followed  by  renewed  self- 

i  Compare  p.  241. 
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torture,  and  the  whole  closed  by  a  collection!  With  the 
money  thus  obtained  they  endeavored  to  compensate  them- 
selves, as  best  they  might,  for  their  self-inflicted  suflerings. 

Side  by  side  with  these  i*eligious  usages,  which  aimed  at 
crushing  man's  physical  nature,  flourished  the  Asherah- wor- 
ship which  consecrated  inchastity  and  encouraged  the  recMess 
indulgence  of  every  lustfbl  passion.^  In  the  temple  of  Yah- 
weh  at  Jeiusalcm  there  were  not  only  "  consecrated  ones" 
such  as  we  have  just  described,  but  also  priestesses  who  wove 
tents  for  the  Asherah^  mhich  Manasseh  had  set  up  there  to- 
gether with  an  image  of  Baal. 

Soothsaying  and  witchcraft,  which  alwa3'8  accompanied  the 
heathen  forms  of  worship,  were  now  diligently  practised,  es- 
pecially under  the  influence  of  the  Assyrian  religion,  which 
found  many  adherents  in  Judah,  and  especially  in  Jerusalem, 
under  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Ahaz 
the  Judeeans  had  been  in  communication  with  the  Assyrians, 
and  had  therefore  become  acquainted  with  their  religion; 
more  especially  since  Shalmaneser  or  Sargon,'  and  subse- 
quently Esar-haddon,*  had  recruited  the  half-depopulated  dis- 
trict of  Israel  by  colonies  of  Babylonians,  Mesopotamians, 
and  Syrians,  and  placed  it  under  Assyrian  governors.  Indeed, 
all  the  surrounding  districts  had  fblt  the  influence  of  the  Assy- 
rians more  or  less  powerfully,  for  their  armies  had  shown 
themselves  everywhere,  up  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt. 
Now  in  their  religion  the  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ^ 
occupied  a  foi-emost  place ;  and  these  luminaries  were  wor- 
shipped by  sacrifice  and  all  manner  of  other  ceremonies. 
Manasseh  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  these  practices,  and  set 
up  altars  in  the  two  courts  of  the  temple  for  "  all  the  host  of 
heaven,"  especially  the  Sun-god,  the  Moon-goddess,  or  Queen 
of  heaven,  and  the  five  planets.  Similar  altars  were  also 
raised  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  of  Ahaz.  Nay,  there  were 
even  chariots  and  horses  of  the  Sun  kept  in  the  temple.*  This 
adoration  of  the  Sun  was  all  the  more  offensive  to  the  Mosaic 
school  because  the  worshippers,  holding  a  bundle  of  vine- 
twigs  to  their  mouths  and  facing  the  East,  when  pa}-ing  rev- 
erence to  the  great  luminary,  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
sanctuary  of  Yahweh.' 

Manasseh's  desire  to  show  honor  to  as  many  gods  as  possi- 
ble extended  further  yet.  Not  only  were  the  sanctuaries  of 
Astarte,  Chemosh,  and  Milcom,  which  Solomon  had  built 

1  Compare  p.  113.      >  2  Kini^  xxiii.  7.  *  9  Kings  zvii.  84  If 

4  Esn  IT.  9.  »  9  Kings  xziii.  5, 11, 19.      •  Esekiel  rm.  16. 
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close  by  Jerusalem,  left  undisturbed  and  probably  restored  by 
Manasseh,  but  the  friendly  relations  now  subsisting  between 
Judah  and  Egypt  paved  the  waj'  for  the  introduction  of  the 
religious  usages  of  the  latter  country,  until  at  last  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  verj^  temple  itself.  Thus  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  when  an  exile,  painted  once  more  the  scene  he  had 
so  often  witnessed  of  the  Isi*aelitish  women  in  the  temple- 
court  bewailing  the  death  of  Taramuz,  that  is  Osiris ;  *  and 
the  same  prophet  spoke  of  chambers  in  the  buildings  round 
the  sanctuary,  now  bricked  up  but  once  accessible  enough, 
on  the  walls  of  which  were  depicted  all  kinds  of  animals, 
quadrupeds,  insects,  and  reptiles,  to  which  incense  was 
burned.*^ 

That  the  example  of  Jerusalem  should  be  followed  by  the 
other  cities  was  but  natural ;  Jeremiah  indeed  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  the  Judaeans  sacrificed  beneath  every  green  tree, 
and  held  licentious  festivals  upon  every  lofty  hill,'  that  their 
gods  were  as  many  as  their  cities,  and  that  they  burned  in- 
cense to  Baal  in  every  street  of  Jerusalem  ;  *  and  though  these 
statements  are  manifest  exaggerations,  3'et  the  Asherah-wor- 
ship  was  certainly  very  prevalent,  and  many  children  were 
sacrificed  elsewhere  than  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the  beds 
of  streams  being  generally  selected  for  this  purpose.* 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time  and  with  every  desire  to  te 
impartial,  it  is  oft;en  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  heathenizing  party  were  not  the  monsters  of 
iniquity  and  licentiousness  which  their  practices  would  argue 
them  if  judged  in  the  light  of  our  present  civilization,  but 
were  men  of  average  feeling  and  culture,  obeying  in  all  sin- 
cerity the  dictates  of  tlie  prevalent  conceptions  of  deity.  We 
can  therefore  readily  understand  the  hoiTor  with  which  the 
leaders  of  the  Mosaic  school  regarded  the  customs  of  their 
opponents. 

We  should  be  wrong,  however,  in  inferring  fix)m  all  this 
that  Judah  had  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Ye.hweh.  The 
preachers  of  repentance  often  indignantly  repro&ch  the  people 
with  having  deserted  their  god,  but  we  can  see  from  their 
own  words  that  the  accusation  was  not  justified,  and  that  the 
very  people  who  took  part  in  all  these  rites  nevertheless  swore 
by  Yahweh,  frequented  his  temple,  had  a  very  lofty  conception 
of  its  sanctity,  boasted  of  being  Yahweh's  people,  and  trusted 
in  his  help  for  the  future.     The  supporters  of  the  heathen 

1  Ezekiel  riii.  14.    Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  412  ff.         >  EKekiel  viii.  7-IS. 
<  Jerenjab  iii.  9  ff.,  find  elsewhere.     <  Jeremiah  xi.  13.    ^  Isaiah  iTii.  ^ 
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practices  leallj  believed  that  their  way  of  worshipping  Yah- 
weh  was  the  trae  one. 

Now  though  Manasseh  was  to  some  extent  following  hi9 
own  inclination,  which  was  in  accord  with  that  of  the  majority 
of  his  subjects,  in  favoring  the  worship  of  foreign  gods  and 
of  images,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  also  influ 
enced  by  political  considerations.  In  the  first  place  his  for- 
eign poticy  pointed  in  that  direction ;  for  the  Mosaic  school, 
who  would  have  the  Judseans  worship  Yahweh  only,  were 
always  disinclined  to  foster  a  close  alliance  with  other  peoples, 
for  that  made  not  only  hostility  but  even  indifference  towards 
their  gods  impossible.  A  prince  who  encouraged  commerce, 
industry,  art,  and  science  must  of  necessity  treat  the  foreign 
gods  with  more  or  less  toleration. 

But  home  as  well  as  foreign  policy  encouraged  Manasseh 
in  his  course ;  for  a  king  who  favored  the  Mosaic  school  was 
in  great  danger  of  becoming  the  mere  creature  of  priests  and 
prophets. 

Nothing  feeds  a  man^s  ambition  like  the  belief  that  he  is 
the  representative  of  the  deity  or  the  mediator  between  man 
and  God  ;  hence  the  spiritual  chiefs  have  in  every  age  grasi>Gd 
at  temporal  power,  and  the  superstition  of  princes  and  peo- 
ples has  often  crowned  their  efforts  with  success. 

Now  in  Judah  the  foundation  of  a  hierarchy  had  long 
been  laid,  and  indeed  it  had  been  considerably  developed  by 
the  high  position  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  of  Jerusalem 
took,  and  the  services  which  the  cMef  priest  Jehoiada  had 
rendered  to  the  reigning  dynasty.^  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  priests  should  sedulously  build  upon  this  foundation 
under  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of  Joash.  Even  the  higher 
conceptions  of  God  now  entertained  contributed  to  the  result. 
For  the  more  Yahweh  was  regarded  as  the  infinitely  exalted 
one,  the  consuming  fire  before  whom  the  sinner  must  tremble, 
the  higher  was  the  reverence  which  the  believers  paid  the 
priest  who  could  draw  near  to  this  dread  being  with  incense 
and  sacrifice,  who  could  take  away  the  sinner's  guilt  and 
secure  forgiveness  for  his  sins,  and  the  wider  grew  t^e  chasm 
that  separated  the  priest  from  the  layman.  In  ancient  times 
any  one  who  liked  had  been  allowed  to  approach  or  enter  the 
sanctuary,  but  gradually  this  came  to  be  thought  unadvisable, 
and  only  the  priests  were  allowed  to  enter  the  temple. 

According  to  the  Chronicles  laymen  were  forbidden  to 
A  See  pp.  176  ff. 
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enter  the  sanctuary  or  to  perform  any  priestly  function  even 
in  the  I'eign  of  Uzziah ;  for  we  are  told  *  that  that  monarch, 
made  presumptuous  by  his  growing  power,  transgressed 
against  Yahweh,  and  insisted  on  penetrating  into  the  temple 
and  burning  incense  on  the  altar  that  stood  in  the  hol^'  place 
for  this  purpose.  Vain  were  the  warnings  of  the  chief  priest 
A  zariah,  who  followed  the  king  into  the  sanctuary  with  eighty 
other  priests  and  endeavored  to  restrain  him !  In  vain  did 
he  cry :  "  It  is  not  for  thee,  Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  to  Yahweh  ! 
Only  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who  have  been  consecrated 
to  the  task,  maj'  perform  it.  Leave  the  sanctuary,  for  thou  art 
sinning,  and  it  cannot  be  for  thy  good  in  Yahweh's  eyes." 
Uzziah  only  grew  angry  with  them,  and  persisted  in  his  pur- 
pose. But  when  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  swinging  the 
censer  and  vituperating  the  priests,  all  at  once  the  marks  of 
leprosy  appeared  upon  his  brow.  The  priests  gazed  at  him 
in  horror !  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  leper. 
They  hurriedlj'  removed  the  unclean  creature  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  he  himself  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate,  for  he  felt 
that  Yahweh's  hand  had  smitten  him.  He  remained  a  leper 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  was  kept  apart,  while  his  son 
Jotham  governed  in  his  place. 

This  story  is  evidently  a  Qction.  It  is  just  like  the 
Chronicler,  who  is  a  priest  to  the  backbone,  to  make  Yahweb 
punish  a  transgression  of  the  priestly  laws  with  leprosy.  The 
name  of  '*  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  which  is  here  given  to  the 
priests,  is  of  later  origin,  and  indeed  the  sharp  distinction 
between  priests  and  lajmen  is  altogether  an  anachronism 
when  transferred  to  Uzziah's  time ;  for  his  grandson  Ahaz 
still  sacrificed  in  the  temple  with  the  approbation  of  the 
priests  themselves ; '  nor  was  the  exalted  conception  of  Yah- 
weh's  being,  from  which  the  sharp  distinction  between  priests 
and  others  flowed,  at  all  widely  spread,  even  suppose  it 
existed,  in  the  days  of  Uzziah. 

But  if  the  Chronicler  is  vastly  premature  in  this  as  in  all 
bis  representations  of  the  usages  of  worship,  he  nevertheless 
indicates  the  direction  in  which  things  were  now  moving  in 
Judah.  In  early  times  the  princes  were  often  members  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  king  himself  performed  the  functions 
and  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  priest ;  •  but  now  the  Levites 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  were  gradually  forming  them- 
selves more  and  more  completelj'  into  a  close  caste,  frtnn 
which  even  the  king  was  excluded,  and  which  claimed  exten- 
sive i-ights  and  privileges. 

1  2  Chromdes  xxvi.  16-21.      ^  2  Kings  xvi.  11, 12.       •  Compare  p.  177 
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Besides  the  Levilical  priests  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
there  were  many  prophets  who  maintained  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Yahweh.  We  have  seen  that  between  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  and  Amaziah  prophecy  pla3'ed  but  a  very  secondary 
pail;  in  the  development  of  Judah*s  history,  and  at  any  rate  the 
pi-ophets  never  took  the  position  of  popular  leaders,  as  they 
did  in  northern  Israel.  This  was  not  due  to  any  diifference 
of  aim  or  disposition  between  the  messengers  of  Yahweh  in 
tlie  two  kingdoms,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  David's  pos- 
teiity  had  i-etained  the  throne  of  Judah  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, and  no  great  religious  conflict  had  been  there  fought 
out ;  but,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  change  took  place  in  this 
latter  respect.  The  loftier  conceptions  of  the  deit}',  the  fresh 
life  that  revealed  itself  in  the  literary  activity  of  the  pro- 
phetic schools,  and  the  growing  conviction  that  Israel  was 
the  chosen  people  of  Yahweh,  the  only  god,  could  not  fail  to 
stimulate  religious  enthusiasm  in  every  direction.  The  battle 
against  idolatr}'  and  image  worship,  and  all  that  conflicted 
with  the  Mosaic  worship  of  Yahweh,  was  ever  calling  fresh 
forces  into  the  field. 

In  many  respects  priests  and  prophets  stood  at  the  oppo- 
site poles ;  but  when  it  was  a  question  of  defending  the  purity 
of  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  they  joined  hands  with  each  other, 
and  under  Hezekiah  their  united  forces  had  constituted  a  very 
lX)werful  party,  which  could  rely  upon  the  heartiest  support 
from  the  king,  but  laid  him  under  no  little  restraint.  If 
l^Ianasseh  wished  successfuUy  to  maintain  his  independence 
in  the  face  of  this  combination  of  piiests  and  prophets,  he 
had  no  choice  but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  their 
opponents. 

Thus  the  religious  convictions  of  the  majority  of  the 
people,  combined  with  the  natural  desire  of  the  king  himself 
to  shake  off  the  restraints  to  which  the  Mosaic  school  would 
subject  him,  secured  to  the  conservative  or  so-called  heathen 
tendencies  a  speedy  triumph. 

The  heathen  school  remained  at  the  helm  of  state  through- 
out the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon  and  the  early  years 
of  Josiah.  So,  at  least,  saj^s  the  book  of  Kings.  The 
Chronicler,  on  the  other  hand,  informs  us  that  Manasseh 
only  reigned  after  this  godless  fashion  at  first ;  but  that  when 
he  and  his  people  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  their  god, 
Yahweh  sent  the  generals  of  the  Ass3Tian  king,  and  they 
took  Manasseh  captive  and  led  him  to  Babylon  in  chains  of 
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brass.  Then,  we  are  told,  he  prayed  in  Us  distress  to  Tah- 
weh,  and  humbled  himself  before  the  god  of  his  fathers,  who 
suffered  himself  to  be  appeased,  brought  him  back  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  restored  him  to  his  throne.  Then  Manasseh  per- 
ceived that  Yahweh  was  god,  and  not  only  fortified  Jerusalem 
but  rooted  out  idolatry.  He  commanded  his  people  to  wor- 
ship Yahweh,  and  they  did  so.  The  bamahs  were  still  allowed 
to  stand,  but  henceforth  Yahweh  alone  was  worshipped  at 
them. 

The  Chronicler  has  certainty  derived  this  story  from  some 
more  ancient  authority.  His  mentioning  certain  writings  as 
containing  the  words  of  the  prophets  who  warned  Manasseh, 
and  even  the  prayer  which  the  king  himself  uttered  in  captiv- 
ity, does  not  go  for  much.  But  it  appears  from  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  that  Manasseh  really  was  a  vassal  of  Asarhad- 
don.  It  is  high!}'  improbable,  however,  that  he  was  ever 
taken  to  Babylon  as  a  prisoner,  and  certain  that  he  did  not 
reform  the  religion  of  Judah ;  for  in  the  first  place  the  book 
of  Kings  has  not  a  word  of  all  this,  and  the  Chronicler  him- 
self is  very  vague  in  his  account,  neither  giving  us  the  name 
of  the  Assjrrian  king,  nor  telling  us  how  Manasseh  regained 
his  liberty  and  was  restored  to  his  throne ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  history  teaches  us  that  Josiah  inaugurated  many 
refoiTDS  which  would  have  been  rendered  quite  superfluous  if 
his  grandfather  had  already  accomplished  them. 

Moreover,  if  Manasseh  realty  repented  of  his  heathenish 
proclivities  and  became  an  advocate  of  the  exclusive  worship 
of  Yahweh,  how  comes  it  that  the  writer  of  Kings  regards  the 
fall  of  Judah  as  the  punishment  for  Manasseh's  idolatry? 
Nor  does  this  writer  stand  alone.  Jeremiah,  too,  believes 
that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  in'evocabty  decreed  in  conse- 
quence of  Manasseh's  sin.  ''  Yahweh  says  to  me,"  he  ex- 
claims,^ '^Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me  to 
avert  my  wrath,  my  heart  could  no  more^  moved  for  this 
people.  Drive  them  away,  and  cast  them  out  of  my  sight ! 
And  if  they  say  to  you,  '  Where  must  we  go?'  then  answer: 
Thus  says  Yahweh :  To  Death !  those  that  are  fated  to  death. 
To  the  sword  !  those  who  must  fall  by  the  sword !  To  famine ! 
those  who  must  die  of  hunger.  To  exile !  those  whose  fate 
is  banishment.  Four  kinds  of  scourges  will  I  bring  upon 
them  :  the  sword,  to  slay  ;  the  dogs,  to  devour ;  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  beast  of  prey,  to  rend  and  destroy.  I  will 
miike  them  the  sport  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  because 

1  Jeremiah  xv.  1-6. 
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of  ManasseL,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  bA- 
cause  of  his  deeds  in  Jerusalem.  Who  would  spare  thee, 
Jerusalem !  Who  would  pity  thee  I  Who  would  turn  aside 
to  ask  after  thj  weal !  Thou  hast  forsaken  me,  says  Yahweh ; 
tliou  art  utterly  apostate,  wherefore  I  turn  my  hand  against 
thee  to  root  thee  out.  I  have  repented,  till  I  am  weary,  of 
my  purpose  to  destroy  thee,  and  now  I  will  repent  no  moie." 
Jeremiah  was  bom  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  and  if  the 
king  had  really  pursued  a  different  course  at  the  close  of  his 
life  from  what  the  prophet  means  by  '^  deserting  Yahweh,"  he 
could  not  have  helped  knowing  it.  We  are  therefore  safe  in 
assuming  that  the  account  in  Chronicles  is  a  fiction.  The 
writer  doubtless  gathered  iVom  the  fact  of  Manasseh's  reign- 
ing prosperously  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  then 
departing  in  peace,  that  he  must  have  seen  the  error  of  his 
ways.  Otherwise,  how  could  Yahweh's  dealings  with  him  be 
justified  ? 

The  Chronicler  declares  that  Manasseh's  prayer  was  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writings ;  and  in  this  connection  wc  may 
mention  that  the  so-called  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  have  passed  from  the  Greek  translation  into 
the  bibles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches, 
contain  what  purports  to  be  the  prayer  of  Manasseh.  It  is 
a  comparatively  recent  production. 

Manasseh,  then,  pursued  the  same  policy  throughout  the 
five-and-fifty  years  of  his  reign,  and  his  son,  Amon,  trod  in 
his  footsteps ;  but,  alter  a  reign  of  two  years  only,  this  prince 
was  murdered  in  the  palace  by  some  of  his  courtiers.  The 
motive  to  this  deed  Is  quite  unknown.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  zeal  for  the  service  of  Yahweh  armed  the 
hands  of  the  assassins.  Their  purpose,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  was  defeated,  for  ^^  the  people  of  the  land"  slew 
them  and  crowned  Josiah,  Amon's  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old. 

Though  there  is  nothing  to  justiQr  a  suspicion  that  Amon's 
murder  was  the  work  of  the  Mosaic  zealots,  yet,  of  course, 
they  had  resisted  the  triumph  of  the  heathenizing  part}'  with 
all  their  might.  How  could  thej'  stand  b}'  passively  while  the 
fruits  of  their  victory  under  Hezekiah  were  all  being  snatched 
away?  And  we  may  well  believe  that  the  king  on  his  side 
made  all  who  resisted  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  hand.  In 
ancient  times  the  sword  was  the  chief  argument  by  which 
conflicting  opinions  sought  a  settlement;   and  the  examples 
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of  slaughter  set  by  Elijah  and  Jehu  in  Israel,  and  even  to 
some  extent  by  Jehoiada  in  Judah,  prevent  our  judging  Man- 
asseh  too  severely,  if  he  persecuted  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mosaic  school. 

^'  He  fJled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood  from  end  to  end," 
says  the  writer  of  Kings.  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition, 
preserved  in  the  Talmud,  Isaiah  was  one  of  his  victims.  If 
this  is  true,  the  prophet  must  have  been  extremely  old,  for  he 
began  to  prophesy  in  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death ;  ^  that  is  to 
say,  sixty  years  before  Manasseh's  accession.  The  tradition, 
however,  \»  too  late  to  deserve  our  confidence ;  and,  if  the 
writer  of  Kings  had  known  anything  of  the  matter,  he  would 
surelj'  have  recorded  it.  This  special  story,  therefore,  cannot 
be  accepted ;  and  if  the  historian's  statement,  that  sdl  Jeru- 
salem was  filled  with  innocent  blood,  refers  to  the  persecuted 
disciples  of  the  Mosaic  school  rather  than  to  the  children  sac- 
rificed to  Molech,  it  is  an  obvious  exaggeration.  But  the 
faithfbl  followers  of  Moses  must  necessarily  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it,  and  many  of  them  doubtless  lost  their  lives.  The 
truth  of  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  terrible  vengeance 
which  they  afterwards  exacted. 

In  Israel  the  Mosaic  school  had  very  seldom  experienced 
the  hostility-  of  the  monarchs ;  and  even  then  it  was  not  very 
bitter.  In  Judah  they  had  never  been  exposed  to  any  serious 
attack.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore,  that  Manasseh*s  per- 
secution must  have  made  a  deep  impression.  While  the  faint- 
hearted renounced  their  convictions,  those  who  remained 
faithful  clung  to  their  principles  more  firmly,  grasped  them 
more  clearly,  and  worked  them  out  more  consistently  than 
ever.  Here,  too,  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  watered  the 
Church,  and  the  heathenizing  school  that  sowed  the  wind 
would  reap  the  whirlwind. 


Chaftbr  XXIX. 

PSALMS  AND  PROVERBS. 
Psalms  XXIL,  CIX.,  XXIX. ;  Photbsbs  I.  7-IX. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  natural  than  the  conjecture  that 
some  of  the  psalms  reflect  the  emotions  which  so  many 
of  the  advocates  of  the  exclusive  worship  of  Yahweh  most 
1  See  p.  240. 
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have  experienced  under  Manasseh's  rule.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  however,  to  determine  the  date  of  any  given  poem  in 
the  book  of  Psalms,  for  they  hardly  ever  contain  any  names 
or  distinct  allusions  to  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  their  contents  are  so  general  as  to  afford  hardly  any  clew 
to  their  date.  We  cannot  be  sure,  therefore,  which  of  the 
psalms  belong  to  Manasseh's  time,  and  can  go  no  further  than 
to  say  of  some  of  them  that  they  may  possibly  or  probably 
have  been  composed  at  that  period,  though  they  may  also  have 
been  written  one  or  more  centuries  later. 

For  instance,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing  that 
the  twent3'-8ccond  psalm  dates  from  this  epoch.  This  poem 
had  a  s|)ecial  significance  for  the  first  Cliristians,  since  they 
regarded  it  as  a  prediction  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Christ ;  and  accordingly  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Gospel  narratives  of  the  crucifixion.  For  this  reason  we  will 
take  it  as  an  example,  in  preference  to  other  psalms,  such  as 
the  third,  fouii;h,  fifth,  eleventh,  twentieth,  or  twenty-first, 
which  are  in  themselves  equally  appropriate :  — 

**  Mr  god !  my  god !  whv  luwt  thou  foniaken  m«, 

Far  from  my  rescue  f  '*  —  so  I  complain. 
My  god  1  I  cry  by  dav,  but  thou  answerest  not; 

By  night,  but  I  find  no  rest. 
Tet  thou  art  the  Holy  One, 

Enthroned  on  the  praises  of  bruL 
Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee ; 

They  trusted,  and  thou  didst  deliver  them. 
When  the^  cried  unto  thee,  they  were  rescued; 

They  built  upon  thee  and  were  not  put  to  t* 
But  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man, 

The  scorn  of  men  and  contempt  of  the  people. 
All  thev  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn, 

Curlfng  the  lip  and  shaking  the  beard : 
'*  He  trusted  in  Yahweh !  then  let  Him  rescue  him; 

Let  Him  deliver  him,  since  He  delights  in  him !  ** 
NaT,  it  was  thou  that  didst  bring  me  to  birth, 

And  didst  lay  mc  in  peace  on  my  mother's  breast; 
Thou  hast  been  my  protection  since  first  I  drew  breath. 

And  as  long  as  1  live  thou  art  still  my  god! 
Be  not  far  from  me,  for  trouble  is  nigh, 

And  there  is  none  to  help. 

Many  bulls  have  circled  me  round. 

Bulls  of  Bashan  have  compassed  me; 
Men  open  wide  their  jaws  upon  me. 

Like  a  ravening,  roaring  hon. 
I  am  poured  out  like  war«r; 

^Iv  bones  are  shaken  asunder; 
My  heart  is  like  wax, 

It  is  melting  within  me. 
My  throat  is  aried  up  like  a  potsherd ; 

My  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my  month; 

Thou  hast  brought  me  to  the  duat  of  death. 
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NaT,  I  am  suironnded  b^  dogs; 

A  tand  of  villains  encircles  me; 

They  have  pierced  my  hands  and  feet!  i 
I  :an  count  all  my  bones. 

My  enemies  look  on  and  exult  in  my  misery, 
They  have  parted  my  garments  among  them, 

iVnd  cast  lots  for  my  vesture. 
But  thou,  O  Yahweh,  be  not  far! 

0  my  strength !  haste  thee  to  help  me. 
Rescue  my  soul  from  the  sword. 

My  life  from  the  power  of  the  dogs; 
Deliver  me  from  the  lion*s  mouth ; 
Save  me  from  the  horns  of  the  buffaloes ! 

I  will  proclaim  thy  name  to  my  brothen, 

And  praise  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly. 
Te  worshippers  of  Yahweh,  praise  him! 

Unite  in  his  praise,  ye  seed  of  Jacob ! 

Tremble  before  him,  all  Israel's  offspring ! 
The  affliction  of  the  afflicted  he  despises  not  nor  contemns; 

He  hides  not  his  countenance  from  them. 

But  hearkens  to  their  entreaty. 
From  thee  comes  the  bliss  that  I  celebrate  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
assembly. 

1  will  pay  my  vows  in  tiie  presence  of  them  that  fear  thee. 
The  oppressed  shall  eat  till  they  are  satisfied ; 

Yahweh  shall  be  praised  by  his  worshippers, 

May  their  heart  hve  for  ever! 
All  the  world  shall  remember  and  come  back  to  Yahweh ; 

Before  thy  face  shall  all  nations  bow. 
For  Yahweh  is  kinc, 

And  rules  over  the  heat  hens. 
The  great  ones  of  the  earth  shall  be  sated,  and  bow  belbn  him, 

The  humble  shall  all  bend  low, 
The  offspring  of  the  destroyed  shall  nerve  him.^ 

They  shall  tell  of  the  Lord  to  remote  generations. 
They  shall  come  and  declare  his  righteousness, 

His  deeds  to  a  new  generation. 

The  expounders  of  this  and  of  many  other  psahns  have 
often  been  much  perplexed  to  determine  whether  the  poet  is 
speaking  of  himself  only,  or  whether  he  lays  his  lamentations 
upon  the  lips  of  the  suffering  oonmmnity.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  poet  seems  to  give  utterance  to  the  intense  individual  suf- 
fering which  he  himself  has  endured ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
he  rises  so  completely  out, of  the  sphere  of  personal  consid- 
erations when  he  indulges  his  expectation  of  the  general  tri- 
umph of  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  that  we  completely  foi^et 
both  him  and  his  sorrows.  The  most  natural  explanation  of 
all  this  is  to  suppose  that  the  poet  when  persecuted  for  his 
faith,  knowing  that  his  lamentations  were  not  his  alone,  and 
sympathizing  with  all  who  suffered  in  the  same  cause,  de- 
scribed their  bitter  experiences  under  the  type  of  his  own. 
His  sufferings  and  those  of  his  brothers  were  the  sufferings 

1  The  translation  is  very  uncertain.         *  Hie  translation  is  doabtfuL 
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of  all  the  devout,  the  whde  commaDity  of  Yahweh's  faithfiil 
woi-shippers ;  and  his  deliverance  would  be  the  triumph  of  his 
god.  This  peculiarity  gives  to  many  of  the  psalms  all  the 
waimth  which  belongs  to  personal  outpourings  of  the  heart, 
while  preserving  a  generality  of  application  which  makes 
them  suitable  for  every  age  and  for  individuals  and  com- 
munities alike. 

But  this  identification  of  the  poet's  personal  desires  with 
the  honor  of  God  carries  with  it  one  great  danger  which  the 
psalmists  did  not  escape.  If  their  cause  was  the  cause  of 
their  god,  then  their  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  Yahweh, 
and  they  had  not  the  smallest  scruple  in  cherishing  the  bit- 
terest hatred  of  them.  To  love  one's  enemies  was  a  virtue 
the  glory  of  which  was  sometimes  ^  perceived  in  antiquity,  but 
very  rarel}'.  Not  only  was  the  rule,  '*  Love  3'our  friends  and 
hate  your  enemies,"  subject  to  few  exceptions,  but  to  spare 
an  enemy  would,  generally  speaking,  have  been  decried  as 
pusillanimous.  Must  not  the  relative  of  a  murdered  man 
pursue  the  murderer  and  avenge  his  kinsman's  blood  ?  It  was 
his  sacred  duty.  The  right  of  reprisal  was  a  legal,  na}',  a 
divine  privilege.  Yes,  divine  !  for  Yahweh  himself  exercised 
it,  in  requiting  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  Nowhere 
is  this  proposition  laid  down  more  sharply,  I  had  almost  said 
more  offensively,  than  in  the  following  verses  of  a  psalm  ^ : 

Yahweh  has  recompensed  me  for  my  virtue, 

Rewarded  me  openly  for  the  cleanness  of  my  hands. 
For  to  the  merciful  thou  art  merciful. 

And  upright  to  the  upright  man ; 
To  the  faithful  thou  art  faithful, 

Perfidious  to  the  false-  r 

For  thou  dost  save  the  afflicted  people 

And  humble  the  eyes  of  pride. 

Extraordinary  as  the  assertion  sounds  that  Yahweh  himself 
deceives  the  deceitful  man,  it  is  no  more  than  is  contained  in 
the  proverb,*  — 

Tahweh*s  curse  is  on  the  house  of  the  godless, 

But  the  dwelling  of  the  just  he  blesses. 
For  h9  will  mock  the  mockers, 

Bat  show  grace  to  the  oppressed. 

The  conception  of  the  Divine  nature  which  underlies  these 
and  other  such  utterances  sanctions  and  almost  hallows  the 
hatred  of  Yahweh's  foes.     The  feelings  expressed  in  the  fol- 

1  See  Exodus  xxiii.  4,  5 ;  Proverbs  xxv.  21,  22. 

*  Psalm  xTui.  24-27;  2  Samuel  xxii.  25-2S.  •  Pioverbs  iiL  88,  34. 
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lowing  lji.es  ^  were  permissible  and  even  imperative  upon  the 
IsraeHte :  — 

Should  not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee, 

And  abhor  thena  that  oppose  thee? 
I  hate  them  with  in  tensest  hatred; 

I  hold  them  for  my  foes. 

Hence  many  poems,  such  as  Psalms  v.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixix.., 
cxxix.,  cxxx\'ii.,  are  disfigured  by  expressions  of  bitter 
hatred.  Indeed  they  are  sometimes  so  full  of  them  that  thej 
maj-  well  be  called  the  "  psalms  of  cursing."  We  give  as  an 
example  a  portion  of  a  psalm,  which,  if  not  itself  written  in 
Manasseh's  time,  is  probabl}*  an  imitation  of  a  poem  of  that 
period  * :  — 

O  God,  whom  I  praise,  be  not  silent ! 

The  mouth  of  the  godless,  the  mouth  of  deceit,  is  opened  a^^ainst  me; 

They  sneak  to  me  with  deceitful  tongue. 
Words  01  hatred  surround  me, 

Thev  attack  me  without  a  cause. 
In  reply  to  my  love  they  assault  me, 

While  I  am  ever  praying.* 
They  repaj  eyil  for  good, 

Hatred  mstead  of  love. 
Set  a  godless  man  in  power  over  him, 

And  let  an  accuser  be  ever  near  him ! 
When  sentence  is  given  may  he  be  condemned; 

May  his  prayer  be  counteil  as  sin  * 
May  his  days  be  few ! 

May  another  man  take  his  post! 
Let  his  sons  be  orphans. 

His  wife  a  widow ! 
May  his  children  wander  about  as  beggars, 

Xnd  seek  bread,  far  from  their  ruined  home ! 

And  in  this  strain  the  poet  goes  on  till  his  curses  at  last^ 
melt  into  lamentations  and  prayers  for  deliverance. 

80  lamented  and  cursed,  so  pra3'ed  and  sighed,  full  many 
an  oppressed  disciple  of  the  Mosaic  school,  while  Manasseh 
and  Amon  reigned. 

However  great  the  interest  which  most  of  the  Judseans  felt 
in  these  contested  questions,  there  was  at  least  one  circle  of 
religious  thought  which  was  almost  unaffected  by  them.  Whal 
had  the  sacrifices  to  Molech  or  the  worship  of  asherahs,  the 
feasts  of  new  moon  and  the  adoration  of  images,  to  do  with 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Nature?  To  the  more  cultivated 
members  of  either  party,  but  especially  to  the  reformers,  Yah- 
weh  was  the  god  of  gods,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 

1  Psalm  cxxxix.  21,  22.  ^  psalm  cix.  1  ff. 

*  The  translation  is  very  doubtful. 
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the  god  who  revealed  his  glory  in  the  thunder-stoim  and  the 
sunshine,  the  rain  and  the  whirlwind.  In  the  book  of  Psalms 
we  still  find  some  few  songs  which  celebrate  Tahweh's  great- 
ness as  revealed  in  Nature.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
assign  their  exact  date,  but  they  may  have  been  written  at 
any  time  ailer  the  Israelites  had  learned  to  believe  that  Yah- 
weh  was  the  god  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  that  the  visible 
creation  was  the  scene  upon  which  he  revealed  his  power. 
They  may  date  from  any  period  after  the  eighth  century, 
therefore. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  poem  whose  author  does  not 
seem  as  yet  to  have  risen  to  the  conception  of  God's  unit}' ; 
for  in  the  first  verse  he  addresses  the  sons  of  the  gods,  which 
must  mean  either  angels  or  subordinate  deities,  —  but  the  ex- 
pression is  too  obscure  to  warrant  any  confident  deductions. 
The  poem  in  question  is  Psalm  : 


Pnise  Tahweh,  0  ye  sons  of  gods, 

Give  Yahweh  praise  and  glonr! 
Give  Tahweh  the  honor  due  to  nis  name. 

Bow  before  Yahweh  in  sacred  apparel  I 
Tahweh*8  voice  is  upon  the  waters :  the  glorioas  god  is  thnadarliig. 

Yahweh*s  voice  rolls  o*er  the  waters  or  heaven. 
Tahweh's  voice  is  miffhtj; 

Yahweh*  s  voice  is  tuU  of  majesty. 
The  voice  of  Yahweh  breaks  the  cedars ; 

Ay!  Yahweh  shatters  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 
He  makes  them  leap,  —  Mount  Lebanon  Uke  a  buU, 

And  Hennon  like  a  buffalo. 
Yahweh' s  voice  flashes  flames  around  it 
Yahweh's  voice  makes  the  desert  tremble, 

Yahweh  makes  the  desert  of  Kadesh  shudder, 
Yahweh's  voice  makes  the  hinds  cast  their  voung. 

Yahweh' 8  voice  strips  the  bark  from  the  foreit. 
In  his  heavenly  palace  all  cries:  Glory! 
Yahweh  enthroned  him  on  mighty  waters, 

Still  Yahweh  is  throned  there,  as  king  eternal  1 
Yahweh  wUI  give  his  people  might; 

Yahweh  blesses  his  people  witn  riches. 

We  have  not  many  of  these  psalms  of  Nature.  Psalm  civ., 
which  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  and  was  probably  com- 
posed at  a  later  date,  contains  a  very  poetical  description  of 
Yahweh's  glory.  He  is  enthroned  in  heaven ;  he  makes  the 
winds  his  messengers  and  the  lightning  flashes  his  servants ;  ^ 
he  has  created  the  earth  and  all  that  is  on  it,^  and  has  sus- 
tained man  and  beast  ever  since. —  Why  could  not  the  poet 
who  adapted  this  song  for  the  temple  service  rest  content  with 
such  a  celebration  of  Yahweh's  glory  ?  Why  must  he  add 
these  words  at  the  close :  — 

1  Aftnr  an  amended  version  of  «.  4.        >  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  S4-M. 
VOL.  II.  14 
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Hie  sinners  shall  be  destroyed  from  tha  etrth^ 

The  godless  shall  be  there  no  more. 
Ptmise  Yahweh,  O  my  sonll 

HaUelujah! 

No  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  songs  and  many  Israel- 
iiish  myths  have  been  lost  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  feeling, 
very  laudable  in  itself,  that  Yahweh's  revelation  in  Nature  was 
as  nothing  compared  with  his  glory  displayed  in  the  Law.* 
In  the  first  part  of  Psalm  xix.*  we  still  possess  the  fragment 
of  an  ancient  psalm  of  Nature ;  and  the  grandeur  of  its  open- 
ing lines  shows  that  its  author  was  no  o^inary  poet :  — 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
The  firmament  heralds  the  work  of  his  hands; 

Day  upon  day  pours  forth  instruction, 
iMignt  upon  night  bears  witness. 

Unfoitunately,  some  of  the  lines  that  follow  are  obscare 
and  unintelligible,  while  the  last  half  of  the  psalm  is  a  glo- 
rification of  Yahweh's  law,  which  evidently  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  this  psalm  of  Nature. 

We  have  often  observed  already  that  the  IsraeliteSy  like 
eveiy  one  else,  conceived  their  god  after  their  own  likeness, 
and  ascribed  to  him  whatever  the}'  regarded  as  most  noble 
and  glorious  in  man.  The  level  of  culture  which  they  had 
reached  at  any  period  was  reflected  in  their  conception  ot 
their  god.  At  a  low  stage,  when  the  pleasures  of  sense  were 
supreme,  they  described  Yahweh  as  eating  and  drinking,  put 
into  good  humor  by  the  pleasant  smell  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
made  merry  by  wine.'  When  prowess  in  battle  was  held  to 
be  the  greatest  virtue,  Yahweh  became  a  mighty  warrior, 
brandishing  his  sword  and  spear,  and  rushing  upon  the  foe 
witli  a  war-cry  like  the  lion*s  roar.  The  stern  moralist,  on 
the  other  hand,  saw  in  Yahweh  a  being  of  moral  holiness  and 
of  strictest  justice,  rewarding  every  man  according  to  his 
work  ;  and  tender  hearts  would  sometimes  rise  to  the  thought 
of  Yahweh's  pitying  love.  The  proverb-makers  or  "  sages/* 
for  their  part,  saw  in  him  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  the  god 
who  had  deliberately  adapted  everything  to  its  purpose. 

This  is  especially  eicemplified  in  a  section  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,*  which  was,  perhaps,  written  in  the  age  of  Manasseh. 
It  does  not  consist,  like  the  other  portions  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  in  unconnected  savings,  but  is  one  continuous  dia- 
()oarae.     It  is  a  very  earnest  exhortation  to  a  moral  life,  • 

i  Oompare  vol  i.  pp.  433, 424.  t  r«.  1-6. 

•  Jnd^  iz.  13.  «  ProTaiba  i.  7-ix. 
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warning  against  murder,  theft,  contentiousness,  dishonesty, 
sloth,  and,  abbve  all,  inchastitj  and  adultery.  To  this  last 
point  the  writer  oonstantly  reverts.  • 
,  His  view  of  the  connection  between  piety  and  wisdom  is 
characteristic.  He  regards  the  fear  of  Yahweh  as  the  first 
step  on  the  path  of  wisdom,  and  Wisdom  herself  as  the  most 
glorious  possession  that  can  fall  to  man.  He  introduces  her 
as  speaking  thus  ^ : — 

Come  now,  children !  hearken  to  me. 

Blessed  are  they  who  abide  on  my  paths  I 
Hear  my  instmction, 

That  you  may  be  wise  and  not  unrestrained. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  hearkens  to  me. 
Daily  attending  my  gates 

'    f  watch  at  m v  door-posts ! 
,  he  finds  life 


For  whoso  finds  me,  1 

And  gains  the  favor  of  Yahweh. 
Bat  he  who  sins  against  me  wrongs  his  Teiy  soul; 

And  whoso  hate  me,  they  love  death. 

Wisdom  is  Tahweh's  possession  also.  It  was  with  her  help 
that  he  formed  the  world.^ 

Yahweh  established  the  earth  by  wisdom 

And  reared  the  heavens  by  understanding. 
By  his  knowledge  the  oceans  break  through 

And  the  clouds  drop  down  with  dew. 

Just  9s  the  writer  personifies  Wisdom,  and  makes  her 
exhort  mankind  by  means  of  her  friends  who  sit  in  the  gate 
of  the  city,  so  he  also  makes  her  boast  that  she  stood  bv 
Yahweh's  side  when  he  created  the  world." 

Yahweh  possessed  me  when  he  began  his  work, 

Before  he  made  anything,  even  of  old. 
From  eternity  was  I  anointed. 

From  the  beginning,  before  the  world  was. 
When  the  oceans  were  not,  was  I  bom, 

When  there  were  no  gushing  spring. 
Before  the  mountains  had  gained  their  foundations. 

Before  the  hills,  was  I  born. 
No  corn  land  or  pastures  were  made  as  yet, 

Nor  the  masses  of  earth  tliat  form  drv  land ; 
When  he  made  the  heaven  I  was  with  him. 

When  he  stretched  its  vault  athwart  the  chasm; 
When  he  hun^  the  clouds  above 

And  the  spnngs  burst  forth  from  the  depth  ; 
-     When  he  set  its  bounds  to  the  sea,  that  its  waters  thoald  not 
mount  over  its  shores. 

And  established  the  pillars  of  earth : 
Then  was  I  with  him  as  an  artificer, 

His  delight  day  after  day, 

Rejoicing  with  him  always. 
And  now  isport  on  the  face  of  earth 

And  rejoice  with  the  children  of  i 


Provertw  viii.  tt-36.      2  Proverbs  iii.  19,  90.       •  Proverbs  viU.  8i-31. 
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The  meaning  of  the  last  lines  appears  to  be  that  YaLweh 
always  took  pleasure  m  that  Wisdom  which  now  spreads  delight 
through  the  world,  and  whose  joy  it  is  to  make  men  happ3'. 
But  whatever  the  precise  meaning  of  this  representation  of 
Wisdom  ma}'  be,  wt  should  certainly  be  wrong  in  looking  for 
any  philosophical  conception  underlying  it.  It  has,  indeed, 
given  rise  to  many  speculations,  but  it  is  nothing  itself  more 
than  a  poetical  personification.  The  Wisdom  which  stood  by 
Yahweh's  side  at  the  creation  is  the  same  that  exhorts  man- 
kind and  leads  them  on  to  life. 

This  work,  like  the  psalms  of  Nature,  is  entirely  flree  fh)m 
allusions  to  any  religious  contest.  The  fact  may  very  fairly  be 
urged  as  an  argument  that  it  is  of  later  origin  than  we  have 
supposed,  and  was  written  when  the  conflict  was  already 
over ;  but  the  inference  is  far  from  being  as  certain  in  the 
case  of  these  sages  as  it  would  have  been  inr  the  case  of  proph- 
ets or  priests.  From  Solomon's  time  onwards  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  ^^  wise  men"  had  been  broadly  human  rather  than 
especially  Israelitish;  and  though  not  opposed  to  religion, 
they  had  always  insisted  upon  morality  and  a  sensible  mode 
of  life  rather  than  upon  sacrifices  and  all  the  accompaniments 
of  religious  worship. 

But  now  a  certain  change  may  be  observed.  The  con- 
ception of  Yahweh*s  being  had  become  very  exalted,  and  he 
was  reverenced  as  the  creator  of  the  world  and  the  ruler  of 
the  fates  of  men  ;  the  sages,  therefore,  might  easily  bring  the 
recognition  of  his  power  into  connection  with  their  principles 
of  the  conduct  of  life.  Now  that  religion  had  become  more 
reasonable  the  sages  grew  more  religious.  The  writer  of 
Ploverbs  i.  7-ix.  even  utters  the  following  exhortation  * :  — 

Honor  Yahweh  with  your  substance, 
With  the  firstr-fruits  of  all  your  increase ; 

Then  shall  your  bams  be  filled  with  jplent^, 
And  your  presses  shall  overflow  with  wrae. 

But  it  was  still  the  exception  for  the  '*  wise  men"  to  turn 
their  attention  to  such  things.  No  doubt  these  preachers 
of  morality  often  looked  down  with  a  kind  of  contempt  upon 
the  zealots  and  fanatics  who  contended  so  eager^  aKx>at  the 
best  forms  of  worship. 

1  Troverbs  iii.  9, 10. 
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Chapter  XXX. 

TUE  BEGINNING  OF  JOSIAH'S  REIGN. 

2  KiKOB  XXIL  1,  2 ;  I  Jbbbmiah  I.-II.  18. 

HEZEEIAH'S  religious  refonnation  had  been  the  work  of 
the  king  rather  than  of  the  people ;  but  during  the  rule 
Df  Manasseh  and  Amon  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  school 
took  deeper  and  deeper  root,  while  its  members  looked  with 
ever-growing  indignation  upon  the  prevalence  of  heathen 
practices.  Though  their  mouths  were  still  closed  by  fear, 
they  were  nevertheless  plotting  the  best  means  of  rooting  out 
all  these  idolatries  and  abominations.  A  stonn  was  evidently 
gathering. 

In  ancient  times  tlie  very  religion  of  a  people  depended 
to  an  almost  incredible  extent  on  the  line  of  action  taken  by 
its  king;  and  it  was  only  natural  that,  as  soon  as  Josiah 
ascended  the  throne,  the  followers  of  Moses  should  fix  their 
eyes  upon  him  with  extreme  anxiety,  and  ask  what  the  new 
rule  would  yield.  Josiah,  however,  was  but  eight  years  old ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  regent,  who  held  the  reins  of  the 
State  during  his  minority,  eitiier  sympathized  with  the  con* 
servatives  or,  at  least,  shrank  fVom  taking  the  vigorous 
measures  which  a  thorough  religious  reformation  would  de- 
mand. The  reformers,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  bide 
their  time ;  but  their  zeal  burned  all  the  hotter,  and,  when 
the  smothered  flames  of  their  faith  and  hate  should  at  last 
break  out,  they  would  rage  all  the  more  fiercely. 

Meanwhile  they  became  more  and  more  clearly  conscious 
exactly  what  they  wanted  and  how  they  meant  to  get  it. 
First  of  all,  thej-  were  determined  absolutely^  to  put  down 
both  the  service  of  all  gods  but  Yahweh  and  the  worship  of 
images.  These  two  points  were  embraced  in  the  current 
version  of  the  Ten  Commandments  under  one  great  precept : 
'^Thou  shalt  not  worship  any  gods  beside  me,  Tahwch,  nor 
Bhalt  thou  make  thyself  any  image  of  a  god  of  any  form 
whatsoever,  nor  bow  down  before  it ;  for  I,  Yahweh,  am  a 
Jealous  god,  and  visit  the  sins  of  those  that  hate  me,  from 
father  to  son,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  but  show 
morcy  to  them  that  love  and  obey  me  to  a  thousand  genera* 
^  2  Chronicles  xxxiv.  1-8. 
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tions."  ^  Moreover,  the  reformers  were  determined  to  suppress 
and  abolish  whatever  they  regarded  as  of  Canaanitish  origin ; 
such  as  anointed  stones,  cuherahs^  images  of  the  sun,  sacri- 
fices of  children,  and  unchaste  religious  customs.  This  was 
equivalent  to  carrying  out  the  important  measures  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  which  Hezekiah  had  already  taken 
certain  steps.  The  reformers  now  required  that  they  should 
be  earned  out  inexorably.  The  fteedom  of  religious  usages 
must  be  laid  under  close  restrictions.  Henceforth  there  must 
be  but  one  place  of  worship,  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
ever}'  sacrifice  offered  elsewhere  must  be  branded  as  a  hea- 
thenish abomination.  The  priesthood,  too,  must  be  confined 
henceforth  to  Levi,  the  tribe  to  which  the  influential  servants 
of  the  temple  of  Jenisalem  belonged. 

We  need  hardly  ask  who  took  the  foremost  part  in  the 
reformation  of  the  seventb  century.  The  Levitical  priest- 
hood furnished  the  leading  spirits  round  whom  the  others 
gathered,  and  were  the  boldest  champions  of  the  reformation. 
Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  who  was  the  greatest  prophet 
of  the  succeeding  period,  and  a  stout  supporter  of  the  refor- 
mation, was  himself  a  priest  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  was  far  from  surrendering  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  his  colleagues,  and  complained  that  the  preaching  of  the 
prophets  altogether  tended  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
priests.^ 

Throughout  the  first  eighteen  years  of  Josiah's  reiga  the 
reformers  were  compelled  to  bide  their  time.  No  doubt  it 
became  ever  clearer  that  the  king  was  in  sympathy  with 
them  ;  but  as  yet  he  took  no  decisive  steps  to  give  effect  to 
their  wishes.  According  to  the  book  of  Chronicles,  indeed, 
he  not  only  began  to  seek  the  god  of  his  father,  David,  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  but  vigorously  prosecuted  the  reform 
of  Judali's  religion  from  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign.  But 
this  assertion  is  obviously  false ;  for  the  discovery  of  the  book 
of  Yahweh's  Law,  which  the  book  of  Kings  represents  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  reformation,  is  sti*angely  out  of  place 
in  the  story  of  the  Chronicler,  where  it  is  not  mentioned 
until  the  whole  affair  has  long  been  settled. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  political  condition  of  Judah  in  the 
first  yetLVS  of  Josiah's  reign. 

Under  Manasseh  and  Amon  the  country  had  already  begun 
to  recover  from  the  disastrous  wars  against  A8S3Tia;  and 
1  Af t«r  an  ftinaDd«d  yenioa.  >  Jdramiah  ▼.  8L 
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Josiah  seemed  to  have  a  fair  chance  of  considerably  extend- 
ing  its  power.  From  Assyria  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  for 
the  former  mistress  of  the  world  was  now  tottering  to  her 
fall.  The  powers  of  Media  and  Babylonia  had  laid  siege  to 
Nineveh,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  leave  his  dutant 
provinces  to  their  fate. 

When  we  remember  Isaiah's  denunciations  of  the  Assy- 
rians and  their  pride,  we  may  well  conceive  the  feelings 
with  which  the  Jndseans  heard  that  their  mortal  foes  were 
now  surrounded  by  deadly  peril.  The  prophecy  of  Nahnm 
gives  powerftil  expression  to  their  joy  in  Nineveh's  humilia- 
tion. We  cannot  tell  exactly  when  this  man  of  God  uttered 
his  oracles,  but  it  was  certainly  after  Sennacherib's  defeat, 
and  not  improbably  during  the  siege  of  Nineveh  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians.  ^^See!  there  upon  the  mountains 
comes  the  messenger  of  joy,"  he  cries  to  his  countrymen, 
*^  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings  drawing  near!  Now  celebrate 
3'our  feasts,  O  Judah !  and  perform  your  vows,  for  henceforth 
the  man  of  Belial  shall  no  more  pass  through  you.  He  is 
utterly  destroyed ! "  ^  The  prophet  conipai-es  Nineveh  to  a 
lion's  den  fliU  of  plunder;  but  Yahweh  will  snatch  all  her 
plunder  from  her,  and  burn  her  chaiiots.^  She  was  a  city  of 
blood,  full  of  lying  and  violence,  but  Yahweh  would  put  her 
to  utter  shame  and  none  should  pity  her.*'  ^^  The  shcphei'ds 
thou  hast  appointed,  O  king  of  Ashur,  shall  slumber,  and 
thy  princes  shall  lie  down  in  sleep ;  thy  people  shall  be  scat- 
tered on  the  mountains,  and  no  one  shall  gather  them  again. 
Th}^  bruises  shall  not  be  healed,  and  th}'  wound  is  grievous. 
All  they  that  hear  of  it  clap  their  hands  for  very  jo}',  for 
whom  hast  not  thou  afflicted?"*  Whenever  these  words 
were  uttered,  they  undoubtedly  reproduced  the  feelings  with 
which  the  Jud^eans  heard  of  every  disaster  that  feU  upon 
Assyria. 

From  the  South  Judah  had  more  to  fear ;  for  Psammeti- 
chus  had  become  king  of  the  whole  of  Kg^-pt,  after  the  land 
had  been  divided  for  a  considerable  time  amongst  twelve 
monarchs,  and  this  powerful  and  warlike  king  aimed  at 
extending  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  his  north-eastern 
neighbors.  But  he  had  already  been  besieging  the  Philis- 
tine city  of  Ashdod  in  vain  for  years,  and  though  his  power 
may  have  occasionally  caused  the  king  of  Judah  some  un- 
easiness, yet  the  people  gradually  became  accustomed  to 
having  the  Egyptian  army  in  their  neighborhood,  and  Um 

iK«hu]Di.lfi.       sib.iL19,ld.       •  Ib.m.1,6,7.       «  It.  iii.  18, 1». 
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obstinate  resistance  offered  by  Ashdod  went  far  towards  al- 
laj'ing  their  fears. 

Josiah,  therefore,  reigned  in  peace,  and  no  threatening 
danger  gave  the  Mosaic  enthusiasts  occasion  for  insisting  on 
the  refoim  they  longed  for.  As  long  as  the  people  basked  in 
prosperity',  Yahweh  must  surelj*  be  content.  What  more 
could  heart  desire  than  peace  and  prosperity?  To  borrow  a 
metaphor  employed  by  a  prophet  of  those  days,  the  people 
were  like  wine  standing  untapped  upon  its  lees.  They  mut- 
tered carelessly,  *^0h!  Yahweh  never  does  anything,  good 
orbad!"» 

But  strange  and  feai*flil  rumors  suddenly  arose  in  Judah. 
Nineveh  was  delivered  and  the  king  of  the  Medes  defeated  — 
not  by  the  Assyrians,  however,  but  by  a  people  utterly  un- 
known before.  The}'  were  the  Scythians,  and  their  countless 
hordes  of  horsemen,  armed  with  lance  and  bow,  streamed 
over  Asia,  plundering  and  devastating  on  every  side.  About 
the  eighteenth  year  of  King  Josiah,  they  were  pressing  on 
Airther  and  fhrther,  and  spreading  terror  and  consternation 
ever^'whore. 

These  events  caused  the  rise  of  several  prophets  in  Judah. 
One  of  them  was  the  man  fVom  whom  we  borrowed  a  few  words 
but  now.  His  name  was  Zephaniah ;  his  great-great-grand- 
father was  called  Hezekiab,^  and  was  probably  the  king  of 
that  name.  We  still  possess  one  of  his  oracles,  or  rather  a 
collection  of  short  discourses,  the  connection  of  which  it  is 
often  difficult  to  make  out,  on  account  of  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions fVom  the  most  violent  denunciations  of  punishment  to 
the  most  glorious  promises.  Probably  Zephaniah  had  his 
e^-e  ui)on  the  Sc^-thians  when  he  thus  described  the  great  day 
of  Yah  well's  judgment  :•  "A  day  of  wrath,  of  trouble  and 
distress,  of  fierceness  and  of  desolation ;  a  daj'  of  gloom  and 
darkness,  of  clouds  and  obscurity ;  a  day  when  the  trumpet 
shall  sound  against  all  fortresses  and  turrets.  Then  will  I 
bring  trouble  upon  men,  and  the}'  shall  grope  upon  their  way 
like  tlie  blind,  because  they  have  sinned  against  Yahweh. 
Their  blood  shall  be  poured  out  as  dust,  and  their  flesh  as 
dung.  Neither  shall  their  silver  or  their  gold  deliver  them 
in  the  daj^  of  Yahweh's  wrath ;  but  the  whole  land  shall  be 
devoured  by  the  fire  of  his  vengeance,  for  he  shall  make  an 
end  speedily  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  land." 

The  prophet  draws  an  appalling  picture  of  Jerusalem's 
wickedness.*    *^  Woe  to  the  abominable  and  polluted  cue,  the 

1  Zephaniah  i.  12.         3  Zephaniah  i.  1. 
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citj  of  oppression !  She  has  not  hearkened  nor  taken  warn- 
ing ;  she  trusted  not  in  Yahweh  nor  took  refuge  with  her  god. 
Her  princes  within  her  are  as  roaring  lions ;  her  judges  as 
wolves  ravening  at  even,  and  leaving  nothing  for  the  morning  ;< 
her  prophets  are  vile  and  deoeitAil ;  her  priests  desecrate  that 
which  is  holy  and  despise  the  Law.  Yahweh  is  righteous  in 
her  midst ;  he  does  only  what  is  just.  Every  morning  he 
bi-ings  his  justice  to  light  and  never  fails.  But  the  evil-doer 
is  past  all  shame."  It  could  not  be  but  that  Yahweh  would 
chastise  them  feaifully.  "Wait,  then!"  cries  the  prophet.* 
'*  Thus  saith  Yahweh :  My  sentence  is  to  collect  the  heathen 
and  draw  the  kingdoms  together,  to  pour  out  my  anger 
upon  you  and  show  3'ou  my  burning  wrath."  But  all 
these  fearful  judgments  were  destined  to  compel  the  heathen 
to  serve  Yahweh  "  with  united  shoulder,"  that  is,  unani- 
mousl3\  Then  the  proud  ones  shall  be  taken  away,  and  a 
people  shall  be  left,  poor  and  wretched,  but  resting  upon  Yah- 
weh's  name.  The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  do  no  wickedness 
and  speak  no  falsehood.  Then  they  shall  lie  down  as  peacefully 
as  cattle  chewing  the  cud,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 
"  Rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion !  shout  for  joy,  O  Israel !  Be 
glad  with  all  your  heart  and  leap  for  joy,  O  daughter  of  Jeru- 
salem !  Yahweh  has  removed  your  sentence  and  chased  away 
your  foe.  Yahweh,  the  king  of  Israel,  is  in  the  midst  of 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  have  no  more  misery.  Then  shall  they 
say  to  Jerusalem :  Fear  not,  O  Zion ;  let  not  thy  hands  be 
slack ;  Yahweh  is  in  thy  midst,  a  mighty  one  to  deliver  thee. 
I  will  preserve  thy  tottering  ones,  and  bring  back  thy  exiles, 
and  make  thee  the  marvel  of  all  nations." 

The  triumphant  glow  of  the  conclusion  follows  strangely 
upon  aU  these  gloomy  predictions ;  and  we  can  hardly  help 
asking  whether  the  prophet  accurately  repix)duced  what  he 
had  said  when  he  committed  his  oracles  to  writing.  In  any 
case,  however,  Zephaniah,  in  spite  of  all  his  indignation 
against  the  sins  of  Judah,  and  his  firm  conviction  that  Yah- 
weh would  not  leave  them  unpunished,  yet  cherished  an  un- 
shaken faith  that  Judah  would  never  be  destroyed,  and  that 
Israel's  god  would  be  honored  at  last  by  all  the  heathen. 

We  have  just  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  written 
versions  of  the  prophets'  discourses  always  agreed  with  what 
they  had  actually  said.  We  can  justify  this  doubt  by  an 
appeal  to  the  history  of  the  oracles  of  one  of  the  greatest 

1  Zephaniah  iii.  8  ff. 
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men  that  Judah  ever  produced,  —  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah.  His 
fortunes  are  so  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  his  people, 
and  his  prophecies  are  so  rich  a  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that  we  cannot  record 
the  histor^^  of  the  last  half  oentm*y  of  Judah's  existence  with- 
out constantly  referring  to  him.  We  shall  therefore  presently 
know  more  of  him,  but  just  now  we  have  chiefly  to  do  witi 
the  history  of  a  portion  of  his  oracles. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  history  by  no  means  increases  our 
confidence  in  the  accuracj*  with  which  he  has  passed  down 
his  utterances  to  us;  for  it  was  not  till  three-and-twenty 
years  after  the  beginning  of  his  prophetic  activity  that  he 
committed  the  substance  of  his  preaching  to  writing,  in  oi*der 
that  it  might  be  read  aloud.  The  roll  of  his  prophecies  was 
afterwards  completely  burned,  upon  which  he  wrote  them 
down  again ;  ^  but  of  course  the  best  memory  in  the  world 
would  not  enable  a  man  to  repix)duce  the  ver}'  words  that  he 
had  uttered  upon  all  manner  of  occasions  during  nearlj*  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Altered  cu'cumstances,  views,  and 
feelings  could  not  but  make  the  prophet  color  the  distant 
past  afresh,  and  involuntaiily  bring  it  into  closer  harmony 
with  the  requirements  of  the  public  he  had  in  view,  not  when 
he  uttered,  but  when  he  recorded  his  oracles.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  we  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  he  referred  to 
the  Scythians  or  the  Chaldseans  when  he  threatened  his 
people  with  an  enemy  fi'om  the  North.  When  he  wrote,  he 
was  doubtless  thinking  of  the  Chaldaeans ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  when  he  spoke,  this  people  was  almost  if  not  quite 
unknown  in  Palestine  ;  and  Jeremiah  can  hardl}'  have  referred 
to  any  other  power  than  that  of  the  Scythians. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  his  lxK)k 
probably  dates,  in  substance,  from  the  times  of  Josiah.  We 
could  almost  guess  its  contents  f\*om  what  we  have  already 
seen  of  the  works  of  other  prophets,  for  there  is  great  uni- 
formitj*  in  the  conceptions  of  the  men  of  God  of  the  eighth 
and  seventh  centuries.  The  judgment  which  must  come  upon 
the  people's  dreadfbl  sins  occupies  the  foreground;  and  in 
the  background  there  is  alwa3's  a  joyous  future  in  which  the 
people  shall  return  to  Yahweh  and  enjo}'  prosperity.  Upon 
this  picture  of  bliss  a  stronger  or  fainter  light  is  thrown,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  prophet  thinks  a  greater  or  smaller 
portion  of  the  punishment  has  been  inflicted  already. 

Jeremiah,  however,  is  distinguished  fix>m  almost  aU  his 
^  JereniiAh  xxxvi. ;  compare  v.  1  with  zxv.  8.    See  also  xzzvl.  3S. 
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coileagaes  b}'  his  lofty  conception  of  Yahweh's  moral  demands 
and  his  intense  indignation  with  the  people's  sins,  which 
compelled  him  to  appear  for  the  most  part  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance. 

This  impression  is  strikingly  reproduced  in  the  account  h^ 
gives  of  his  own  call  to  the  prophetic  office :  *  "  The  word  of 
Yahweh  came  to  me :  '  Before  I  had  formed  3'ou  in  your 
mother's  womb  I  knew  you;  before  you  were  born  I  had 
sanctified  you,  and  appointed  you  as  a  prophet  over  the 
heathen.'  Then  I  said,  *  Alas,  Lord  Yahweh !  I  cannot  speak, 
for  I  am  still  so  young.'  But  he  said  to  me,  ^  Say  not,  I  am 
too  young,  for  you  must  go  whithersoever  1  send  you,  and  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you.  Be  not  afi-aid  of  them,  for  I 
am  with  you  to  deliver  you.'  Then  Yahweh  put  forth  his 
hand  and  touched  my  mouth  and  said,  '  Behold !  I  put  my 
words  upon  your  lips  ;  I  set  you  this  day  over  the  heathens, 
and  over  the  kingdoms  to  pluck  up  and  destroy,  to  lay  waste 
and  to  desolate,  and  also  to  build  up  and  plant.'  And  after- 
wards Yahweh  spoke  to  me  again,  and  asked  me  what  I  saw  ; 
upon  which  I  answered,  '  I  see  a  kettle  boiling,  and  its  spout 
is  turned  from  the  North.'  Then  Yahweh  said,  '  From  the 
North  shall  come  affliction  upon  all  the  dwellers  in  this  land ; 
from  the  North,  at  my  command,  shall  many  princes  come 
and  set  their  thrones  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  be- 
siege  her  walls  and  all  the  cities  of  Judah.  Then  will  I 
bring  judgment  on  the  men  of  Judah  for  all  their  sins,  for 
they  have  forsaken  me  and  burned  incense  unto  other  gods 
and  bowed  down  before  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Do 
thou,  then,  stand  up  and  gird  thyself  and  say  to  them  all  that 
I  command.  Be  not  afraid  nor  tremble  before  them,  for  I 
strengthen  you  this  day  like  a  fortress,  like  an  iron  pillar, 
like  a  brazen  wall,  against  all  the  land,  against  kings  and 
princes,  against  priests  and  people.  The}'  will  contend 
against  you,  but  will  not  prevail;  for  I,  Yahweh,  am  with 
you  to  deliver  you.'" 

In  the  case  of  Jeremiah's  call,  as  in  that  of  Isaiah's,'^  wo 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  prophet  is  not  giving  an  exact 
description  of  something  that  took  place  at  a  given  moment, 
but  the  substance  of  what  he  could  remember  of  his  mental 
experiences  before  he  had  found  courage  to  begin  his  work  as 
a  prophet.  This  vision  of  the  caldron  boiling  over  is  just 
one  of  those  artificially-constructed  productions  of  which  we 
have  ahready  spoken,"  and  may  serve  as  a  proof  that  Jeremiah 
1  Jeiemiah  i.  4-19.  >  See  pp.  S49,  250.        »  See  po.  ffiS  ff. 
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is  not  simply  relating  his  actual  experieQoes.  How  could  he 
have  done  so  ?  A  man  of  such  deep  emotional  nature,  who 
made  such  lofty  claims  upon  himself  and  others,  must  doubt- 
less have  hesitated  long  before  he  became  a  prophet.  Not 
once,  but  often,  he  must  have  heard  the  word  of  Yahweh,  ^'  I 
have  chostn  you  to  be  a  prophet; "  not  once,  but  often,  he 
must  have  answered,  "Lord!  I  am  too  3'oung!  "  until  at 
last  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  overmastering  impulse,  and 
was  fully  x>ersuaded  of  Yahweh's  mighty  support.  Nor  were 
there  any  questions  under  discussion  when  he  began  to 
preach,  in  which  numbers  of  heathen  nations  were  involved, 
so  that  he  was  not  at  first  what  he  here  describes  himself, 
a  prophet  for  the  heathens,  though  he  became  one  in  the 
second  part  of  his  career ;  and,  finally,  he  must  surely  have 
begun  his  work  with  brighter  expectations,  or  at  least  bettei 
hopes  than  we  can  trace  in  this  account  of  his  call. 

But  if  the  story  does  not  faithfully  reproduce  the  prophet's 
experiences  on  taking  up  his  office,  it  exactly  reflects  the 
spirit  of  his  work  in  the  interval  between  the  thirteenth '  and 
seventeenth  years  of  Josiah,  as  well  as  afterwards.  In  spite 
of  his  natui'ally  tender  and  almost  over-sensitive  disposition, 
he  was  severe  and  stem  in  the  extreme,  for  he  looked  upon 
Judah  as  the  nation  of  apostates.  Ah!  when  Israel  was 
young  and  served  Yahweh  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  a  holy- 
people  that  loved  its  god,  and  all  the^^  who  would  injure  it 
were  punished ;  but  now  Yahweh  must  ask  the  Israelites  what 
wrong  he  had  done  to  their  fathers  that  they  should  worship 
idols.  They  had  polluted  Canaan,  the  land  of  Yahweh. 
The  priests  asked  not.  Where  is  Yahweh?  and  the  men 
learned  in  the  law  knew  him  not.  The  shepherds  of  the 
people  rebelled  against  him,  and  the  prophets  prophesied 
through  Baal,  and  indulged  in  idle  dreams.  Had  such  a 
thing  ever  been  before?  No  people  in  the  world  had  ever 
changed  its  gods,  even  though  they  were  but  idols!  "Be 
amazed,  O  heaven!  My  people  has  done  two  evil  deeds. 
They  have  deserted  me,  the  fountain  of  living  water,  and 
they  have  hewn  out  for  themselves  broken  cisterns  that  can 
hold  no  water  I " '  Ashamed,  like  a  thief  that  is  caught, 
stood  the  house  of  Israel,  with  its  kings  and  princes,  priests 
and  prophets,  for  they  said  to  an  image  of  wood,  Thou  art 
my  father !  and  to  a  god  of  stone,  Thou  hast  created  me ! 
while  they  turned  their  backs  to  Yahweh.'  Had  not  Judah 
seen  how  the  faithless  Israel  had  practised  idolatr}-  upon 
1  Jwemiah  i.  2.  >  Jeremiah  ii.  1-13.        <  JeremUh  ii.  26,  27 
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every  high  hill  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  had  not 
repented  thoagh  Yahweh  exhorted  her  so  often?  Yes,  she 
had  seen  I  And  had  seen,  moreover,  how  Yahweh  had  re- 
jected his  people  for  its  sins,  and  3'et  for  all  that  she  had  not 
repented,  but  had  likewise  become  enamoured  of  the  images.^ 
Dire  was  the  extent  of  Judah's  idolatry' ;  she  had  as  many 
gods  AS  cities,  as  many  altars  as  there  were  streets  in  Jeru- 
salem , '  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven  was  publicly  adored  to 
provoke  Yahweh's  wrath.* 

The  position  which  Jeremiah  occupies,  and  fVom  which 
he  judges  the  religious  condition  of  his  people,  is  certainly 
one-sided.  His  own  words  show  us  that  Judah  had  not  really 
deserted  the  worship  of  Yahweh ;  for  when  he  attacks  the 
immorality  of  the  people,  he  introduces  Yahweh  speaking 
thus:^  '*To  what  purpose  do  you  bring  me  incense  from 
Sheba  and  choicest  cinnamon  from  a  distant  land?  Your 
burnt-offerings  please  me  not ;  your  sacriOces  I  will  not  ac- 
cept." The  people,  then,  did  honor  Yahweh  with  incense 
and  sacrifices.  Nor  did  the  heathen  party  ever  think  of  de- 
nying that  they  worshipped  the  Baals.  They  could  see  no 
manner  of  harm  in  it.*  Many  of  them  sacrificed  their  child- 
ren in  the  Tophet,  but  they  declared  that  they  did  so  at  the 
command  of  their  god ;  and  the  prophets  who  opposed  the 
practice  were  oblig^  emphatically  to  proclaim  that  Yahweh 
had  never  enjoined  it ;  nay,  that  such  a  thought  had  not  so 
much  as  entei-ed  his  heart.* 

What  we  call  the  perception  of  a  relative  truth,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  position  of  an  opponent,  was  unknown  to  an- 
tiquity. Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  and  their  supporters  believed 
their  own  conceptions  to  be  the  pure  and  simple  truth,  and 
regarded  those  of  their  opponents  as  downright  lies,  the 
fVnit  of  contumacy  and  godlessness.  They  could  see  no  dif- 
ference between  the  sacrifices  to  Molech  and  wanton  murder ; 
between  the  Asherah-worship  and  common  inchastity.  Sooth- 
saying and  image-worship  were  the  rejection  of  Yahweh's  ser 
vice.  All  was  deliberate  insubordination.  Woe  to  the  sinAil 
people,  then!  Yahweh  would  chastise  them  fearfully.  Of 
course  their  opponents  paid  them  back  in  their  own  coin^ 
called  them  sacrilegious  blasphemers,  and  hurled  the  bitterest 
reproaches  against  them  in  answer  to  their  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  so  many  religious  usages. 

1  Jeremiah  UL  5-10.  *  Jeremiah  xi.  13. 

t  Jeremiah  rii.  18.  <  Jeremiah  vi.  90. 
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No  quarter  would  be  asked  or  given.  How  long  the  sup- 
pressed confliGt  lasted  we  cannot  tell  with  any  certainty.  But 
this  we  know,  that  when  it  finally  burst  out,  probably  on 
occasion  of  the  approach  of  the  Scythians,  the  indignation 
against  the  heathen  practices,  which  spoke  in  deeds  of  vio- 
lence, must  have  been  long  gathering  in  secret.  Before  it 
came  to  this,  however,  it  had  become  quite  clear  that  the 
king  would  gladly  second  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  could 
he  see  his  way  to  doing  so.  He  was  still  hesitating,  however, 
when  at  last,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  follow/Brs 
of  Moses  saw  that  their  chance  had  come  to  secure  his  de- 
cisive adhesion. 


Chapter  XXXI. 

JOSIAH'8    REFORMATION. 

2  KiKGB  XXII.  8-XXIII.  25.1 

IT  was  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah's  reign  (626  B.C.). 
Yahweh's  temple  at  Jerusalem  had  again  fallen  into  such 
a  condition  as  to  need  considerable  repair  in  man}*  portions. 
The  chief  priest,  Hilkiah,  had  charge  of  the  necessary  work, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Shaphan,  one  of  the  king's 
private  secretaries.  Now,  it  happened  one  day  that  Hilkiah 
told  this  Shaphan  that  he  had  made  a  wonderful  discovery  in 
the  temple.  What  he  had  found  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  book  of  the  Law  itself;  and  he  now  begged  his  per 
mission  to  read  it  aloud  to  him.  Shaphan  listened  with  in- 
tensest  interest ;  and  afterwards,  when  telling  the  king  how 
the  portion  of  the  temple  revenues  set  aside  for  the  repairs 
had  been  administered,  he  also  informed  him  of  Hilkiah's 
discovery.  Upon  this  Josiah  asked  to  have  the  book  read  to 
him.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  its  contents,  and  rent  his 
clothes  in  grief  and  terror,  to  think  of  the  chasm  which 
3'awned  between  the  actual  religious  condition  of  his  people 
and  the  demands  of  Yahweh.  Alas !  it  was  only  too  dear 
that  even  the  former  generations  had  strayed  far  from  the 
right  path,  and  that  Yahweh's  wrath  burned  with  too  just  a 
cause.  These  Scythians  must  have  been  sent  by  him  to  dias- 
1  2  Chronicles  xxxiv.  36-xxxv.  19. 
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tise  his  rebellious  people.  But  what  was  to  be  done?  Josiah 
hastily  summoned  his  principal  ministers,  and  soon  commis- 
sioned five  of  them,  —  HilMah,  Shaphan,  and  three  others,  — 
to  consult  Yahweh  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  the  people.  His 
emissaries  went  to  a  certain  Huldah,  whose  husband,  Shallum, 
was  "  keei)er  of  the  wardrobe ;"  but  whether  this  office  was 
connected  with  the  temple  or  with  the  palace  we  do  not  know. 
Huldah  was  famed  as  a  prophetess,  and  it  was  in  that  capacity 
that  she  was  now  consulted.  Her  exact  answer  has  not  been 
preserved.  The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  make  her 
utter  a  fearful  tlireat,  in  which  she  predicts  that  Yahweh^s 
wrath  will  inevital  ly  bui*st  upon  the  holy  city ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  promises  that  Josiah  himself  shall  die  in  peace, 
because  he  has  humbled  himself.  Were  this  all  that  she  had 
said,  her  response  would  have  been  most  disheartening.  Un- 
doubtedly she  really  urged  the  king,  in  Yahweh's  name,  to 
carry  out  the  religious  reformation  demanded  by  the  newly- 
discovered  book  of  the  Law. 

At  any  rate  Josiah  immediately  set  about  this  task.  The 
nobles,  priests,  and  prophets  of  Judah,  all  her  most  influential 
citizens,  who  might  be  regarded  as  representing  the  whole 
people,  were  summoned  to  an  assembly  in  the  court  of  tiie 
temple.  The  book  was  read  to  them  in  the  hearing  of  a  crowd 
of  bystanders,  and  the}'  were  told  of  the  king's  determination 
to  reform  the  religion  of  the  country  in  the  spirit  of  this  code 
of  laws.  The  nobles  received  the  intimation  with  shouts  of 
appi*oval.  Many  of  them  were  genuinely  devoted  to  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  school,  and  those  who  felt  otherwise 
either  held  their  peace  or  were  at  once  overwhelmed  b)'  the 
reHt.  Countless  sacrifices  sealed  tlie  covenant  which  the  king 
now  made  with  Yahweh,  in  his  people's  name,  to  root  out 
idolatry,  image- worship,  witcherafl,  and  every  heathenish 
practice,  and  to  sei*ve  Yahweh  alone,  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses. 

It  was  no  light  matter  thus  to  reform  the  religion  of  Judah. 
It  involved  nothing  short  of  a  complete  revolution.  Of 
course,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  every  one  would  fall  in 
with  the  new  movement  heartily,  nor  did  any  one  dream  of 
endeavoring  to  convince  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
only  idea  was  to  carry  out  the  reformation  with  the  high  hand 
of  royal  might. 

The  purification  naturally  began  with  the  temple ;  and  here 
the  king  found  a  strenuous  ally  in  the  priest  Hilkiah.  All 
the  sacrificial  instruments  and  consecrated  gifts  of  Baal  and 
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Asherah,  together  with  everything  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  carried  out  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
lieaps  of  refuse  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  where  they  were 
broken  to  pieces,  burned  with  fire,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to 
the  winds. ^  The  great  asherah  was  also  burned,  and  its  ashes 
thrown  over  dead  men's  graves,  to  pollute  it  for  ever.  All 
the  apparatus  in  the  temple  connected  with  the  Asherah-wor- 
ship,  or  the  honors  paid  to  the  Sun-god,  was  destroyed.  The 
reformation  did  not  stop  at  Jerusalem.  Armed  bands,  with 
raging  priests  and  prophets  at  their  head,  swept,  at  the  king^s 
command,  through  every  quarter  of  Judah,  from  Gibeah  to 
Beersheba.  All  the  bamoAs  they  could  find  they  overthrew 
and  polluted.  The  same  lot  fell  upon  the  Tophet,  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  Astarte,  Chemosh,  and  Milcom,  which  had 
stood  ever  since  the  days  of  Solomon  upon  a  hiU  opi>o8ite 
Jerusalem.'  MassebaJis  and  asheraks  were  smitten  to  pieces, 
and  dead  men's  bones  were  scattered  over  the  sacred  en- 
closures, to  pollute  them  and  make  them  unfit  for  religious 
purposes  for  ever. 

The  priests  of  these  forbidden  places  of  worship  were 
treated  in  no  gentle  spirit;  but  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  Lcvites  and  others.  The  former  were  allowed  to 
present  themselves  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  an}'  of  the  duties  of  the  temple,  but  were  never- 
theless provided  for. 

At  the  head  of  the  chief  force  that  passed  through  the  land 
to  destroy  every  vestige  of  heathen  practices  was  the  kin^ 
himself.  When  Judah  had  been  sufiSciently  purified,  he  en- 
tered the  former  territory  of  Judah.  Who  was  to  prevent 
him?  The  Ass3'rian  governor,  if  there  still  was  one,  had 
certainl}'  no  spare  troops  under  his  command,  and  could  not 
look  to  Nineveh  for  help.  The  scattered  population,  half 
composed  of  Israelites  and  half  of  foreigners  who  had  been 
transplanted  there,'  was  in  no  position  to  resist  an  army  of 
any  considerable  power.  Moreover,  many  an  Israelite  was 
doubtless  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Mosaic  party  in  Judah, 
and  was  ready  to  give  Josiah  a  joyful  welcome.  The  king 
first  turned  his  zeal  upon  Bethel,  where  stood  the  sanctuar}- 
of  Jeroboam,  detested  by  all  good  Judaeans.  He  burned  and 
broke  the  altar,  the  hamah^  and  the  asherah^  and  over  the  spot 
on  which  they  had  stood  he  scattered  dead  men's  bones  ttoax 
the  graves  hard  by.  One  tomb  alone  he  left  un  violated.  It 
was  that  known  in  the  neighborhood  as  ^^  the  grave  of  the 
1  After  an  amended  venion.       >  Compare  pp.  71,  7S.       •  Set  |k  801. 
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prophet  of  JaJah."  ^  When  Bethel  was  thus  cleansed,  the 
hamahs  of  many  more  Ephraimite  cities,  which  the  kings  of 
Israel  had  set  up,  were  destroyed.  And  when  any  of  the 
priests  that  had  officiated  at  them  fell  into  Josiah's  hands, 
provided  they  were  not  Levites,'  he  pat  them  to  death  and 
burned  their  bodies  on  the  altars. 

Having  thus  executed  the  command  of  Tahweh  the  king 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  arrangements  for  a 
solemn  and  universal  celebration  of  the  Passover.  The  writer 
of  Kings  expressly  states  that  such  a  Passover  had  never 
been  celebrated  throughout  the  days  of  the  Judges  and  the 
Kings,  in  contradiction  to  the  Chronicler,  who  makes  Heze- 
kiah  hold  a  Passover  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Law.  The  writer  of  Kings  himself  evident^  supposed 
that  the  feast  had  been  regularly  celebrated  before  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  wilderness  and  in  the 
days  of  Joshua ;  but  we  have  already  seen  that  this  was  not 
really  the  case,  and  have  discussed  the  probable  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  Passover.* 

After  all  these  steps  had  been  taken,  the  king  had  still  to 
keep  a  tight  hand  upon  the  religious  customs  of  the  people. 
There  were  many  Canaanite  practices  common  in  Judah  which 
could  not  be  destroyed  at  a  single  blow,  like  idolatrous  altars, 
anointed  stones,  or  bamahs.  It  was  exceedingly  difficult,  for 
instance,  to  take  any  effective  measures  against  the  practice 
of  witchcraft  and  magic,  or  against  the  numerous  popular 
customs  of  heathen  origin,  such  as  gashing  the  face  in  sign 
of  mourning.  In  such  points  as  these  Josiah  was  never  quite 
successful ;  but  bis  zeal  for  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  school 
never  flagged ;  he  did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  compel  his  people 
to  worship  Yahweh  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the 
book  of  law  discovered  by  Hilkiah ;  and  though  he  was  un- 
able thoroughly  to  carry  out  his  wishes  in  some  respects, 
though  the  Mosaic  school  itself  was  afterwards  compelled  to 
modify  its  demands  in  many  particulars,  yet  the  heathen 
party  never  regained  the  ascendant.  Hilkiah's  book  of  law 
became  the  rule  of  faith  and  conduct  for  after  generations, 
and  the  victory  which  the  Mosaic  principles  gained  under 
King  Josiah  was  never  followed  by  a  defeat. 

We  need  not  stay  to  pix>ve  that  the  discovery  of  the  book 
of  law,  which  produced  so  profound  an  impression,  was  the 
occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  It 
simply  put  an  end  to  the  king's  hesitation,  and  compelled 

1  Compare  pp.  lOfr-lOT.     >  Uomptre  p.  104.     <  See  vol.  i.  pp  377-279. 
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him  to  take  the  great,  decisive  step  which  would  certainly 
have  cost  him  his  throne  and  his  life  had  the  heathen  party 
proved  too  strong  for  him.  But  although  tlie  book,  taken 
alone,  did  not  exercise  so  great  an  influence  as  appears  at 
a  flrst  superficial  glance,  3^et  we  cannot  help  asking,  with 
extreme  interest,  what  it  really  was  and  how  it  came  into  the 
temple.  These  questions  we  can  for  the  most  part  answer 
with  sufficient  certainty. 

In  the  first  place,  Hilkiah's  book  of  the  law  may  still  be 
found  in  our  Deuteronomy.  The  similarity  between  the  pre- 
cepts of  this  book  and  the  measures  taken  by  Josiah  is  so 
.  sti'iking  as  to  exclude  every  other  supposition.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  whole  of  the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy 
existed  then ;  for  it  is  evidently  made  up  of  several  distinct 
poitions,  and  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  later  addi- 
tions. We  may,  therefore,  take  Deuteronomy  iv.  45-xxvi. 
and  xxviii.-xxix.  1  as  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah.  Even  in 
these  chapters  there  are  man^'  laws  which  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  great  principles  of  Josiah*s  reformation  ; 
and  since  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the  precise  date  of  their 
origin,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  them  also,  as  well  as 
the  opening  and  closing  chapters  of  the  book,  are  later  addi- 
tions. Indeed,  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  almost  certain, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  that  the  whole  of  Hilkiah's 
book  was  read  straight  through  to  the  people  assembled  in 
the  court  of  the  temple.  It  can  hardly  have  been  a  work  of 
two-and-twenty  chapters  1  But  all  this  is  of  comparatively 
little  consequence,  for  in  any  case  these  additions  do  not 
afiTect  the  general  purpose  of  the  book. 

But  how  did  it  get  into  the  temple  ?  That  is  more  than 
any  one  can  say.  Most  likely  it  was  written  by  Hilkiah  him- 
self, or  by  some  friend  of  his,  and  with  his  assistance.  Deu- 
teronomy shows  a  marked  similarity  in  style  and  diction  to 
the  oracles  of  Jeremiah,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  son  of  this 
yery  Hilkiah.  If  the  chief  priest  or  his  son  really  wrote  the 
book,  then  the  assertion  of  the  former  that  he  had  ^^  found  " 
it  was  what  is  called  a  '^  pious  firaud,"  that  is  to  say,  a  lie 
told  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  alas !  it  is  not  the  last  Ue  that 
has  been  told  for  that  purpose.  If  we  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  attribute  so  dishonorable  an  action  to  HilkiaE,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  book  was  composed  by  some  one  else  of 
kindred  spirit,  and  placed  in  the  temple  by  its  author  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  priest.  In  that  case,  the  discovery 
may  have  been  as  great  a  surprise  to  Hilkiah  as  to  any  one 
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else,  and  the  cmly  ''pioas  fraud"  would  be  that  of  the  un- 
known author. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  was  certainly  written  about  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  It  is  true  that  it  introduces  Moses  as 
uttering  the  precepts  and  exhortations  of  which  it  consists, 
just  before  the  people  enter  Canaan.  But  tliis  is  no  more 
than  a  literary  fiction.  The  position  of  affairs  assumed 
throughout  the  book  is  that  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Josiah, 
and  the  forms  of  idolatry  it  denounces  ai*e  those  practised  by 
Manasseh.  Before  his  time  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  would 
have  been  unintelligible.  In  Josiah's  reign  it  exactly  ex- 
pressed the  demands  of  the  Mosaic  school. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
instead  of  writing  in  his  own  name,  put  the  views  he  wished 
to  enforce  into  the  mouth  of  Moses.  In  ancient  times  no 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling  would  think  of  taking  any  im- 
portant step  without  the  command  of  the  deity,  who  revealed 
his  will,  it  was  supposed,  in  the  directest  possible  manner,  by 
means  of  his  emissaries.^  All  the  knowledge  of  God  wliich 
Yahweh's  worshippers  possessed  rested,  according  to  their  own 
conception,  upon  the  external  authority  of  communications 
they  had  received  from  him,  and  not  at  all  upon  what  their 
own  hearts  and  minds  approved.  Now  these  revelations 
might  be  made  to  the  prophets,  and  in  northern  Israel  it  was 
they  who  actually  fought  the  battle  for  the  purity  of  Yahweh's 
worship.  Hosea,  for  instance,  condemned  the  worship  of  the 
images  of  bulls.  But  in  Judah  the  prophets  were  not  so 
powerful  or  independent  as  they  were  in  Israel.  For  the  most 
part  they  followed  the  lead  of  the  priests,  who  in  their  turn 
professed  to  derive  all  their  wisdom  from  Moses.  The  story 
of  Moses  punishing  the  Israelites  for  worshipping  an  image 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  first  attempt  at  a  refor- 
mation, under  Hezekiah;'  and  now  the  great  founder  of 
Israel's  religion  must  be  brought  upon  the  scene  again  to  ad- 
monish a  later  generation.  The  priests  felt  themselves  to  be 
the  tme  followers  of  Moses ;  they  were  convinced  that  all  their 
teaching  was  exactly  what  he  had  wished  and  intended,  and 
this  seemed  to  give  them  a  perfect  right  to  speak  in  his  name. 

We  must  now  give  a  short  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  in  order  to  gain  a  just  ocnception  of  the  views  enter- 
tained by  the  Mosaic  school  that  rose  to  power  in  Judah  under 
King  Jostah. 

When  Israel,  says  the  book  »f  Deuteronomy,  was  on  the 

1  Compare  roL  L  pp.  900  ft  *  8e«  pp.  264  ft. 
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point  of  crossing  the  Jordan,  Moses  determined  to  impress 
upon  bis  people  once  more  the  commandments  of  their  god. 
So  he  began  by  reminding  them  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
at  Horeb ;  how  Yahweh  had  made  known  the  Ten  Command- 
ments to  them  there,  and  how  deadly  terror  had  seized  them 
at  the  aspect  of  the  mountain.  As  soon  as  they  oame  into 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  then,  they  must  be  sure,  above 
all  things,  to  destroy  the  sacred  objects  of  the  peoples  dwell- 
ing there  —  their  altars,  their  mcusebahSj  their  askerahs^  and 
their  images  —  and  not  to  serve  their  gods.  With  no  less 
earnestness  does  Moses  warn  them  against  the  worship  of 
images,  which  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  service 
of  other  gods.  To  impress  this  upon  tliem  he  reminds  them 
of  Yahweh's  wrath  when  they  worship[)ed  the  golden  bull. 
Another  point  of  distinction  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
Canaanites  was  that  the  former  were  not  to  offer  sacrifices  to 
their  god  in  any  place  that  happened  to  be  convenient,  but 
only  at  the  sanctuary  in  the  city  ^^  which  Yahweh  should 
choose."  Idolatry  must  be  punished  with  death.  Even  if  a 
man  who  enticed  them  to  idolatry  performed  miracles  to  prove 
his  divine  mission,  still  he  must  be  put  to  death.  His  nearest 
relatives  must  not  spare  him.  If  a  whole  city  became  guilty 
of  idolatry  it  must  be  laid  under  the  ban.  Levi  was  separated 
from  the  rest,  henceforth  to  be  the  priestly  tribe.  The  Levites 
were  to  have  no  inheritance  with  the  others,  but  were  to  live 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  altar,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  por- 
tion of  the  sacrifices  that  was  due  to  them,  and  the  firstlings. 
The  Israelites  were  also  urged  to  invite  destitute  Levites  to  a 
share  in  their  tithes  and  freewill  offerings.  AH  kinds  of 
witchcraft  were  sternly  forbidden.  To  find  out  Yahweh's 
will  Israel  must  go  to  the  prophets  whom  he  would  send ;  and 
if  a  prophet  foretold  anything  that  did  not  come  to  pass,  it- 
would  show  that  he  was  a  false  prophet,  and  he  must  be 
stoned  to  death. 

Such  are  the  great  leading  principles  of  Deuteronomy: 
Idolatry,  image-worship,  and  witchcraft  must  be  utterly 
abolished ;  there  is  but  one  priestly  tribe  —  the  tribe  of  Levi ; 
there  is  but  one  lawful  place  of  worship.  To  these  points 
the  lawgiver  returns  again  and  again.  But  we  also  find  a 
number  of  other  precepts  in  his  book,  some  of  them  very 
short,  and  some  of  them  worked  out  at  length.  For  instance, 
he  forbids  the  Israelites  to  mutilate  themselves  in  time  of 
mooming,  or  to  eat  unclean  animals  or  carrion ;  and  he  com- 
mands them  to  cancel  all  debts  once  in  seven  years,  on  the 
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Sabbath  year,  and  also  to  reilease  any  Hebrew  slave  who  has 
served  six  years,  in  case  he  wishes  it.  The  book  also  contains 
regulations  concerning  the  three  great  feasts,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,*  the  dutj'  of  kings,^  the  cities  of  refuge  (to 
which  we  shall  return  presently) ,  the  customs  of  war,  the 
measures  to  be  taken  if  a  dead  body  should  be  discovered 
anywhere,  the  inalienable  right  of  primogeniture,  the  way  in 
which  a  son  who  obstinately  disobeys  either  of  his  parents  is 
to  be  dealt  with,  the  punishment  of  inchastity,  the  inviola- 
bUit}'  of  a  vow  to  Yahweh,  and  much  more  besides. 

It  deserves  remark  that  the  limitatioa  of  lawfbl  worship 
to  a  single  place  sometimes  compels  the  lawgiver  to  cancel 
older  laws.  For  instance,  there  was  an  ordinance  that 
every  Israelite  who  slaughtered  a  beast  must  do  it  at  the 
neighboring  sanctuary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  priest, 
otherwise  he  would  be  held  guilty  of  bloodshed.  This  law 
was  iniended  to  put  some  check  upon  various  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, and  was  perhaps  issued  in  Hezekiah's  time,  though  it 
is  now  embedded  in  a  much  later  law."  Now  if  there  was 
only  to  be  one  sanctuary  in  the  whole  country,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  this  regulation,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Deuteronomist  declares  that  the  Israelites  may 
slaughter  and  eat  their  beasts  wherever  they  like,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  eat  the  blood;  but  that  they  must  take  their 
first-fruits,  their  firstlings,  their  tithes,  their  votive  and  other 
offerings  to  the  one  sanctuary  of  the  land.*  If  they  lived  too 
far  away  from  it,  they  might  sell  their  gifts  and  buy  offerings 
with  the  proceeds  in  the  chosen  city.* 

The  older  law  ordained  that  places  of  refuge  should  be 
instituted  ever}' where,  to  which  any  one  who  had  accidentally 
killed  a  man  might  flee  for  safety.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  place  of  refbge  would  usually  be  an  altar,^  But 
when  it  was  ordained  that  only  one  altar  should  exist  in  the 
whole  country,  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  new 
arrangement.  Accoixlingly,  the  Deuteronomist  fixes  upon 
three  cities  of  refuge,  in  various  districts  of  the  land,  in  which 
any  one  who  has  accidentally  taken  his  neighbor's  life  may 
dwell  in  safety.  In  case  Israel's  territory  should  extend, 
three  more  are  to  be  added  to  the  number  J 

In  reading  through  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  we  are 
struck  by  the  tone  of  glowing  earnestness  and  fervor  in 

1  See  p.  181.  s  See  p.  89.        •  Leyiticiu  acrii  3  ff. 

^  Deuteronomy  zil.  18-97.  *  Deuteronomj  sir.  89-96. 

«  Exodiu  xxi.  13, 14.  7  Denteronomy  xix.  1-18 
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which  the  writer  announces  Yahweh's  laws  to  the  people. 
The  legislation  of  antiquity  had  generally  8<Hnething  of  a 
hortatorj'  character,^  and  this  is  eminently  true  of  Deuter- 
onomy. It  is  as  if  a  father  were  instructing  his  children, 
sometimes  with  great  severity,  but  always  with  deep  affection* 
However  fearful  the  threats  he  uttera  from  time  U)  time,  he 
always  means  them  as  an  exhortation  to  obedience  to  Yahweh, 
that  the  blessings  of  obedience  may  follow.  Ue  b}'  no  means 
thinks  that  a  mechanical  obscr\'ance  of  God's  commandments 
will  suffice.  Israel  must  be  a  holy  people,  must  fear  his  god, 
and,  what  is  more,  must  love  him  with  all  the  heart.^  In 
many  respects  the  writer  takes  an  exalted  moral  attitude. 
It  is  true  that  he  repeatedly  urges  the  Israelites  to  lay  the 
Canaanites  and  all  other  idolaters  under  the  ban  ;  but  in  this 
connection  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  when  he  wix>te 
there  were  no  Canaanite  cities  in  existence,  so  that  in  this  re* 
spect  at  any  rate,  his  injunctions  cannot  have  been  intended  to 
be  actually  put  into  execution.  Nevertheless,  we  must  admit 
that  he  distinctly  enjoins  a  massacre  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
would  call  in  the  sword  to  back  the  truth.  This  is  a  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  mistake,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  was  universal  in  antiquity,  that  the  Christians  themselves 
fell  into  it  for  whole  centuries,  and  that  many  of  them  cherish 
it  even  now.  We  could  not  expect  the  Deuteronomist,  then, 
to  join  love  for  the  idolaters  witli  hatred  of  idolatry,  or  to 
apply  the  law  of  kindness  to  the  treatment  of  such  trans- 
gressors. 

To  understand  the  writer's  deep  and  earnest  moral  feelings 
we  must  dwell  upon  such  precepts  as  these:  ^^If  you  give 
3'our  slave  his  liberty  after  six  years'  service,  you  must  not 
let  him  go  away  empty  handed ; "  •  "If  you  wish  to  marry 
a  captive  woman,  you  must  first  allow  her  time  to  mourn  for 
the  relatives  she  has  lost,  and  must  never  afterwards  sell  her 
as  a  slave ; "  ^  "  If  you  find  a  nest  with  a  bird  and  eggs  or 
young  ones  in  it,  you  may  take  the  eggs  or  young  ones,  but 
not  the  motlier;"*  "You  must  not  make  your  countrymen 
pay  interest  on  the  money  you  lend  them,  but  you  may  take 
interest  from  foreigners ; "  •  "If  you  find  your  brother's  ox  or 
sheep  straying,  see  that  he  gets  it  back  again ; "  ^  "  Never  take  a 
man's  upper  or  nether  millstone  in  pledge ;  and  if  you  take  a 

1  See  p.  185.  >  Deateronomy  yi.  5,  and  ebewhwa. 

*  Deuteronomy  XT.  19,  14.  ^  Deateronomy  xxi.  10-14. 

<  Deuteronomy  xzii.  6.  *  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  10,  90. 
7  Deuteronomy  xxii*  1-4, 
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pledge  iVom  any  one,  do  not  go  into  his  home  for  it ;  and  if 
the  pledge  is  some  necessary  garment,  take  it  bade  to  him  be- 
fore nightfall;"^  *' Never  oppress  the  pooi-,  the  laborer,  or 
the  stranger,  nor  keep  his  wages  till  the  day  after  he  has 
earned  them ; " '  ^^  Leave  good  gleanings  in  your  field  and 
orchard  for  the  poor,  remembering  that  you  were  once  op- 
pressed yourselves  in  Fjgypt ; "  »  *'  Remember  the  day  of  rest, 
for  your  servants  must  rest  on  it ;  "  ^  ^^  Fathera  must  not  be 
put  to  death  for  their  children's  crimes,  nor  children  for 
their  fathera'  ;"^  ^^  You  must  not  muzzle  an  ox  as  it  treads 
out  the  com ; "  *  '^  You  must  not  give  up  a  slave  who  has  es- 
caped;"' ^^AVlien  a  man  is  sentenced  to  be  scourged,  yon 
must  not  lay  more  than  forty  lashes  upon  him/'* — Truly, 
when  we  consider  the  times  in  which  the  code  was  drawn  up, 
it  seems  diificult  to  go  too  far  in  admiration  of  its  fine  spirit 
of  humanity. 

So  at  last  the  Mosaic  school  triumphed  for  good  in  Judah. 
It  had  had  a  long  struggle  for  victory,  and  had  often  seemed 
in  danger  of  desti*uction. 

Its  triumph  under  Josiah  brings  us  to  a  pause  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel's  religion,  for  henceforth,  although  heathendom 
may  raise  its  head  ft'om  time  to  time  in  Judah,  it  is  always 
easy  to  put  it  down.  Henceforth  Hilkiah's  book  of  law  fur- 
nishes the  people  of  Yahweh  with  a  firm  foundation  upon 
which  to  rear  the  edifice  of  its  religion. 

In  the  interests  of  humanity,  can  we  hail  Uiis  triumph 
of  the  Mosaic  school  with  joy  ?  Undoubtedly  we  can.  When 
we  contemplate  the  strife  in  which  it  was  engaged,  we  can 
definitely  declare  in  its  favor  and  against  its  adversary. 
When  the  conflict  first  began  there  was  still  room  for  hesita- 
tion, for  we  saw  that  in  Solomon's  reign  the  heathen  party 
was  that  of  industrial  and  artistic  progress,  and  that  their 
narrow-minded  adversaries  were  not  so  veiy  much  above  them 
even  in  their  conception  of  the  attributes  of  God.  But  now 
that  the  two  tendencies  have  gradually  developed  the  prui- 
dples  that  guide  them,  now  that  we  see  clearly  where  heathen* 
dom  would  have  landed  Israel,  and  how  Mosaism  raised  it  to 
ever  loftier  conceptions  of  Yahweh  and  purer  principles  of 
morality,  now  we  can  rejoice  with  all  our  hearts  to  see  the 

A  Deoteronomj  xxiv.  6, 10-18,  17.  *  Denteronomy  xziv.  14,  16. 

*  Dentenmomy  xxiv.  19-S9.  ^  l>euUionoiB)r  r.  lS-16. 

*  I>aiiteioiiom7  xxiv.  18;  oompan  p.  ITS. 
<  DeuteroTiomy  zxt.  4. 

1  Dmituoaomy  szili.  lA,  IS.  *  DtnUnaomy  xxt.  1-S. 
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scale  inclining  as  it  does.  The  moral  worobip  of  Yahweh 
has  triumphed,  and,  though  it  has  still  many  defects,  we  have 
good  grounds  for  hope  that  it  will  gradually  purifj'  itself  from 
all  its  stains. 

But,  after  aU,  our  satisfaction  is  far  fix)m  complete.  We 
cannot  sympathize  with  the  way  in  which  the  Mosaic  party 
gained  its  victory.  It  was  force  which  brought  the  worship 
of  the  Judaeans  into  agreement  with  the  Mosaic  programme, 
and  Hilkiah's  book  of  law  was  introduced  and  maintained  by 
ix>yal  decree.  It  is  true  that  we  can  hardly  find  fault  with 
this.  The  principle  was  recognized  by  all  parties  alike  that 
the  sword  was  the  natural  arbiter  in  such  affairs.  But  a  vio- 
lent solution  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  victors.  They  had 
suppressed  opposition  by  force;  would  not  they  themselves 
in  their  turn  become  slaves  of  tiieir  own  law?  The  Deuter- 
onomist  makes  Moses  explicitly  declare,  with  reference  to  the 
prohibition  of  all  sacrifices  elsewhere  than  at  Jerusalem, 
^'Henceforth  you  shall  not  do,  as  we  have  done  hitherto, 
each  one  as  he  thinks  best."  ^  The  Judseans,  then,  were  laid 
under  such  restrictions  as  made  religious  freedom  henceforth 
impossible.  No  sacrifices  might  be  offered  except  at  Jerusa- 
lem, nor  even  there  except  under  the  supervision  of  the  Levit- 
ical  priests  and  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Law. 
Even  in  civil  affairs  complicated  questions  must  be  referred 
by  the  tribunal  before  which  they  came  to  the  supreme  court 
at  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  chief  priests,  amongst  others,  had 
a  seat.^  What  dangers  have  we  here  for  the  religious  and 
social  life  of  Israel !  When  priests  reign  supreme  it  is  all 
over  with  freedom,  with  genuine  religious  life,  and  at  last 
with  morality  itself.  Was  it  likely  that  the  Levites  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  henceforth  the  only  lawfhl  priests,  would 
allow  the  worshippers  of  Yahweh  an}'  freedom?  Would  they 
tolerate  the  prophets — those  men  of  the  spirit?  Would  they 
not  rather  suppress  with  growing  rigor  every  free  expression 
of  thought  or  feeling,  carry  their  Law  into  ever  more  and  more 
frivolous  detail,  and  foster  the  spirit  of  formalism  ? 

Alas  1  these  questions  admit  of  but  one  answer.  Those 
who  had  put  down  idolatiy  with  the  sword  would  not  shrink 
from  appealing  to  force  against  anjthing  they  deemed  incon- 
sistent with  the  purity  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  by  law 
established.  And  if  this  be  so,  alas  for  Israel !  for  its  religion 
must  degenerate  into  formalism.  The  special  strength  and 
glory  of  the  Mosaic  school  bad  a.lways  been  the  intimate  con- 
1  Deuteron<»iij  xii.  8.  *  Sm  p.  IBl. 
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nection  which  11  established  and  maintained  between  religion 
and  morality ;  but  this  vei-y  strength  exposed  it  to  the  fatal 
risk  of  subjecting  the  spiritual  life  to  the  same  external  sys- 
tem of  commandments  and  prohibitions  which  regulate  public 
moi  ality,  and  ti'eating  forme  of  worpHp  and  speculative  opin- 
ions as  equal  in  importance  to  moral  purity  and  earnestness. 
The  mischief  is  contained  in  germ  even  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, which  lay  equal  stress  upon  the  precepts  of  moralit}', 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  prohibition  to  serve 
other  gods  or  worship  images.  This  germ  was  but  slightly 
developed  in  the  most  ancient  Israelitish  code,^  but  in  that 
which  underlay  Hezekiah's  reformation  it  was  much  more 
prominent,^  and  its  consequences  came  out  far  more  clearly 
yet  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Here  the  noblest  moral 
precepts  stand  side  by  side  with  the  most  trivial  regulations 
as  to  forms  of  worship,  and  the  same  binding  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  them  both.  We  shall  see  hereafter  with  what  fatal 
vigor  this  spirit  of  formalism  spread  and  grew. 

Not  long  after  the  promulgation  of  Hilkiah's  book  of  law, 
a  certain  Judsean  furnished  it  with  an  introduction  and  an 
appendix,  in  which  these  words  occur : '  "  The  commandment 
which  I  command  you  this  day  is  not  hidden  from  you,  neither 
is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven  that  you  need  say.  Who 
shall  climb  up  to  heaven  for  us,  and  bring  it  down  for  us,  that 
we  may  hear  it  and  do  it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea  that 
you  need  say,  Who  shall  go  over  for  us,  and  bring  it  to  us, 
that  we  may  hear  it  and  do  it?  For  it  is  very  near  to  you ; 
you  take  it  \i\x>n  your  lips,  and  can  repeat  it  by  heart."  Here 
we  find  the  fatal  theory  of  the  Law,  the  worship  of  the  letter. 
Introduced !  In  course  of  time  this  principle  will  petrify  the 
soul  of  Israel,  and  choke  its  moral  life^     . 

All  this  we  shall  see.  But,  as  a  good  principle  only  reveals 
its  sanctif3'ing  power  little  by  little,  and  at  first  gives  small 
sign  of  it,  if  any,  so  an  evil  principle  may  long  conceal  its 
fatal  consequences.  In  the  centuries  which  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Law,  Israel  still  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  gave  many  a  proof  of  sacred  inspiration, 
of  a  faith  that  sweeps  everything  before  it,  and  of  the  true 
plet}'  of  the  heart ;  but  while  after  generations  were  thus  sus- 
tained by  what  their  fathers  had  prepared  for  them,  the  deadly 
poison  of  formalism  was  ever  sinking  deeper  and  yet  deeper, 
and  preparing  a  woeful  end  for  Israel's  religion. 

^  See  pp.  181  fl.  *  See  p.  274.  *  Deuteronomy  zxx.  11-14. 
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JOSIAH'S  DEFEAT  AT  MEGIDDO. 
2  Kings  XXIIL  S»-W;1  Jbrbhiah  XI.  18-3S. 

W£  have  now  reached  the  last  period  of  the  history  of 
Israel's  religion  and  national  existence  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  since  it  gives  us  the  key  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  age  of  Jesus  and  to  some  extent  of  modem 
Judaism  also,  its  treatment  is  by  no  means  the  least  import- 
ant part  of  our  task. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  clear  insight  into  Judah's  subse- 
quent history  is  a  distinct  conception  of  the  religious  position 
held  by  the  guiding  spirits  of  the  nation  ft-om  the  dme  of 
Josiah's  reformation  onwards.  The}'  believed  that  the  fates 
of  nations  and  of  men  did  not  de{>end  upon  the  natural 
sequence  and  connection  of  events,  following  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  were  the  immediate  disi)ensation8  of 
Yahwch,  who  accorded  his  favor  or  displeasure  to  the  virtue 
or  the  vice  of  men.  For  any  one  to  ask  a  blessing  of  Yahweh, 
therefoi'e,  involved  his  api>ealing  to  his  own  fidelity  in  the 
service  of  his  god  and  to  the  uprightness  of  his  hfe. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  the  prophets  of  the  Mosiac  school  had 
been  spaiing  in  their  promises  to  Judah,  stained  as  she  was 
by  the  worship  of  strange  gotis  and  images ;  but  now  that  the 
stain  had  been  removed  and  Yahweh  alone  was  worshipped  in 
the  land,  they  were  certain  of  his  help,  and  uttered  words  of 
lofty  cheer  without  stint. 

At  first  the  event  seemed  to  Justify  then:  confidence.     The 

1  2  Chronicles  xzzv.  SO-zxxvi  4 
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Scythians,  who  had  inspired  the  Judseans  with  such  terror,* 
inflicted  no  serious  injuries  upon  the  country.  We  can  easily 
guess  the  reason,  for  the  great  road  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Eg}^t  ran  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel  and  on  through  Gaza, 
skirting  the  territory  of  Judah,  but  not  crossing  it,  and  leav- 
ing it,  therefore,  in  comparative  safety.  The  Scythians, 
accordingly,  overran  the  former  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
where  they  possibly  left  a  record  of  their  stay  in  the  name  of 
Scythopolis  or  Scythian-town,  which  was  given  to  the  ancient 
Bethshan,^  after  which  they  advanced  along  the  sea-coast 
towards  Egypt.  King  Psammetichus,  who  broke  up  the  siege 
of  Ashdod  on  their  approach,  succeeded  in  bujing  them  off, 
upon  which  they  returned  by  the  way  they  had  come,  plunder- 
ing a  temple  in  the  Philistine  city  of  Askelon  as  they  passed, 
and  finally  retired  altogether.  Judah  was  therefore  spared. 
All  this  most  likely  took  place  soon  after  Josiah's  reformation, 
and  would  naturally  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  Judaean 
prophets  very  greatly.  Was  it  not  plain  to  see  that  Yahweh 
was  protecting  his  people? 

The  same  view  was  taken  by  many  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  district  also.  Even  before  the  fall  of  Samaria  the 
worship  of  the  bulls  had  been  vigorously  attacked,  and  now 
the  sanctuary  at  Bethel  was  desecrated  and  the  chapels  of  the 
bama/is  laid  waste.  Moreover,  all  zealous  Israelites  dreaded 
the  influence  of  the  religious  which  the  heathen  colonists  had 
brought  with  them,'  and  felt  a  corresponding  sympathy  for 
Uie  worship  of  Yahweh  now  established  in  Judah. 

The  social  condition  of  the  country  was  also  favorable  to 
a  closer  union.  The  men  of  the  North  were  too  feeble  to 
hope  for  national  independence,  especially  since  they  had 
suffered  so  much  from  the  Scythians,  and  they  were  therefore 
anxious  to  unite  once  more  with  their  brethren  in  the  South ; 
while  the  Judaeans,  on  tlieir  part,  were  ready  to  receive  them 
with  open  arms.  The  points  uiK)n  which  they  differed  were 
no  insuperable  obstacle  to  their  union,  and  Jeremiah  might 
now  exclaim  to  the  dwellers  in  the  North  :*  ^^  Repent,  O 
children  that  have  gone  astray  1  For  Yahweh's  favor  toward 
you  has  revived,  and  he  remembers  that  he  is  your  god.  P>e 
long  shall  men  cease  to  grieve  l)ecause  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
is  gone ;  for  all  Jerusalem  shall  be  called  the  throne  of  Yah- 
weh, and  all  the  heathen  shall  put  away  theii*  evil  deeds  and 
shall  come  up  to  Zion  to  worship  Yahweh." 

1  GomiMHW  pp.  aao  f .  3  See  Map  V. 

f  Compare  p.  301.  «  JeramiJi  in.  19-18. 
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Accordiug  to  Jeremiah,  Judah  had  sinned  as  deeplj  aa 
Israel,  and  had  only  repented  in  appearance ;  ^  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  prophets  were  far  from  sharing  his  belief.  Surely 
Judah  was  a  pious  nation,  they  thought,  visibly  protected 
by  Yahweh !  During  the  next  few  years  the  prophets  who 
cherished  these  self-satisfied  and  confident  thoughts  had  a 
great  advantage  over  the  man  who  still  wailed  for  tiie  people's 
sins  and  ever  cried  for  repentance ;  for  the  3'ear8  rolled  pros- 
perously by,  Josiah  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers  in  peace, 
the  northern  districts  came  more  and  more  completely  under 
hid  sway,  peace  and  prosperity  reigned  unconfined.  No  won- 
der that  the  voice  of  the  prophets  of  smooth  things  rose  ever 
higher,  and  secured  a  more  and  more  universal  response. 

We  may  judge  of  the  sentiments  entertained  towards  Josiah 
ftom  the  following  song,  which  was,  perhaps,  composed  in  his 
honor.  It  is  the  seventy-second  psalm,  with  the  omission 
of  the  last  two  verses,  which  were  added  to  it  when  it  was 
taken  up  into  the  collection  of  Psalms  as  the  concluding  hymn 
of  the  second  book :  — 

O  Tahweh !  teach  the  kinf^  to  ntter  judgment, 

Give  insif^ht  to  the  monarches  son ! 
I^t  him  judf^e  thy  people  in  equity, 

Thine  oppressed  in  wisdom  and' honor. 
The  mountains  shall  brinfi;  forth  peace  to  the  people, 

So  shall  the  hills  by  ri|2rhteousness. 
He  shall  maintain  the  right  of  the  poor, 

Shall  rescue  the  children  of  the  needy, 

And  shall  brinj^  the  oppressor  low. 
They  shall  fear  him  as  lon^  as  the  sun  shall  shine, 

As  long  as  the  moon  exists,  for  ever! 
He  shall  oe  like  the  rain  on  the  pasture, 

Like  the  shower  that  waters  the  earth. 
In  his  days  shall  the  rif^hteous  flourish, 

And  prosperity  shall  not  fail  as  long  as  the  moon  endoraa. 

Mav  he  rule  from  sea  to  sea, 

^m  Euphrates  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ! 
May  his  adversaries  *  bow  before  him ; 

Biay  his  enemies  lick  the  dust! 
Let  tHe  kin^rs  of  Tar^hi^h  and  the  isles  bring  presenta, 

Let  the  rulers  of  Sheba*  offer  him  gifta! 
Mav  all  the  kings  pay  homage  to  him. 

And  all  the  heathen  serve  him, 
For  he  rescues  the  poor  who  cry  for  help, 

The  afflicted  whom  there  is  none  to  succor; 
He  pities  the  wretched  and  needy; 

lie  delivers  the  souls  of  the  poor. 
From  injustice  and  violence  he  rescues  them; 

In  his  sight  their  blood  ia  prtdoua. 
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Lonff  may  he  live !  nuiy  thcr  bring  him  gold  from  SbebB, 
&lay  they  pray  for  him  always  and  bless  him  ever! 

May  com  abound  in  the  land; 
Aiay  the  harvest  wave  on  the  hills  like  the  forests  of  Lebuoo  $ 
May  the  people  of  the  cities  increaae  like  the  grass  1 

Let  his  name  abide  for  ever 
And  extend  as  far  as  the  stm  shines  1 

Let  men  wish  each  other  prosperity  like  his ;  ^ 
Let  all  the  nations  call  him  blessed  1 

It  13,  indeed,  quite  possible  that  this  song  was  composed  la 
honor  of  some  other  king,  or  is  a  so-called  Messianic  psalm ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  psalm  expressing  a  longing  for  Israel's  ideal 
king,  and  celebrating  his  glory :  but  in  any  case  it  expresses 
the  feelings  euteitained  towards  Josiah  by  most  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Mosaic  school ;  for  *'  before  him,"  in  the  judgment  of 
the  author  of  Kings,'  ^'  no  king  had  equalled  him  in  perfect 
obedience  to  Yahweh,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses,  nor 
did  his  like  rise  up  after  him." 

But  amidst  all  the  rejoicings  of  priests  and  prophets, 
who  vied  with  each  other  in  praises  of  the  king  and 
people,  and  saw  nothing  but  blessings  in  the  future,  one 
man  at  least  was  wholly  dissatisfied  with  Judah's  present 
condition,  and  that  man  was  Jeremiah.  Doubtless  he,  too, 
had  rejoiced  with  all  his  heart  when  Josiah  set  about  puri- 
fying Judah's  religion  from  heathen  stains,  but  this  was 
by  no  means  enough.  To  break  down  bamahs^  to  burn 
askerahs^  to  shatter  massehahs^  and  to  pollute  the  tophet^  was 
well ;  but  it  fell  far  short  of  Yahweh's  demands.  What  did 
be  reall}'  care  for  all  the  sacrifices  which  his  worshippers 
made  to  him?  "To  what  purpose,"  cried  the  prophet,  in 
Yahweh's  name,'  "do  3'ou  burn  up  some  of  3'our  sacrifices 
whole  ?  Make  a  meal  of  them  with  an  easy  heart !  For  when 
I  brought  you  out  of  Eg3'pt  I  gave  you  no  commands  about 
burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.  One  only  thing  did  I  com- 
mand 3'ou :  To  listen  to  my  voice,  that  I  might  be  your  god, 
and  you  my  people.  But  3'Ou  have  been  rebellious,  since  you 
came  out  of  Egypt  until  now.  In  vain  have  I  sent  my  ser- 
vants, the  prophets,  to  warn  you,  for  3'ou  would  not  hearken 
to  their  voice,  but  have  done  even  yet  more  wickedly  than 
your  fathers.  Therefore  I  will  bring  misery  upon  you  and 
reject  3'Ou." 

The  declaration  that  Yahweh  attached  no  value  to  the 
distinction  between  the  burnt-offerings  which  were  entirely 
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oonsumed  and  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  only  a  part  of  which 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  is  extremely  significant,  and  so  is 
the  slighting  manner  in  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Such  words  become  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  uttered  by  the  son  of  a  priest. 
The}'^  show  what  supreme  importance  he  attached  to  the 
claims  of  morality,  and  how  completely  he  postponed  evciy- 
thing  else  to  that ''  love  of  Yahweh  with  all  the  heart"  upon 
which  Hilkiah's  book  of  law  had  also  insisted  so  powerfully. 

His  hearers,  however,  were  anything  but  docile.  Who 
so  intolerant  as  those  who  are  pious  in  their  own  e3*es  !  The 
Judaeans,  after  Josiah's  reformation  and  still  more  after  what 
they  regarded  as  the  visible  proof  of  Yahweh's  favor  in  the 
departure  of  the  Scythians,  were  so  taken  up  with  themselves 
and  so  profoundly  convinced  that  they  were  the  chosen  people, 
that  a  sharp  reproof  sounded  quite  sacrilegious  in  their 
ears,  and  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to  rebuke  them  openly. 
When  Jeremiah  did  so  he  became  the  object  of  such  bitter 
hatred  that  his  very  life  was  in  danger. 

This  was  the  case  before  he  left  his  native  place  of 
Anathoth.  An  attempt  was  made  to  close  his  mouth,  and 
when  that  failed  snares  were  laid  for  his  life.  As  he  himself 
expresses  it,  he  was  like  a  lamb  or  an  ox  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter,  for  he  knew  not  that  his  life  was  threatened ;  but 
he  discovered  the  plot  in  time.  "  Yahweh  revealed  it  to  him/* 
upon  which  he  fled  in  all  haste  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
worked  on  in  the  same  spirit  as  before.  He  was  bitterly 
incensed  against  his  fellow-townsmen  for  refusing  to  listen 
to  Yahweh's  word.  Years  afterwards,  when  he  recoixied 
the  whole  affair  in  writing,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
adding  these  words,  as  he  remembered  what  had  taken 
place  :  "  O  Yahweh  of  war-hosts  !  thou  righteous  judge,  who 
searchest  the  inmost  parts  and  the  very  heai-t,  let  me  behold 
the  vengeance  which  thou  wilt  exact,  for  to  thee  have  I 
made  my  complaint.  Verily,  says  Yahweh,  I  will  repay 
these  men  of  Anathoth  for  their  deeds;  their  young  men 
shall  fall  by  the  sword ;  their  sons  and  daughters  shall  perish 
with  hunger;  not  a  remnant  shall  be  left  when  I  chastise 
them  in  the  year  of  vengeance."  * 

We  shall  soon  see  that  Jeremiah  fared  no  better  in  Jeru- 
salem than  he  had  done  in  Anathoth.  We  cannot  tell  when 
be  reached  the  capital;  but  thirteen  years  elapsed  between 
Josiah*s  reformation  and  his  defeat,  so  that,  if  we  place  the 
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retreat  of  the  Scythians  about  a  year  after  the  reformation, 
there  are  twelve  years  left  daring  which  the  prophet  must 
have  reproached  the  people  with  their  sins,  threatened  them 
.  with  Yahweh's  wrath,  and  called  them  to  repentance  and 
conversion,  though  the  general  prosperity  seemed  to  prove 
that  Tahweh  was  well  ]>leased,  and  the  mass  of  the  prophets 
glorified  Israel  with  one  mouth.  ^^ Peace!  peace!  All 
danger  is  afar ! "  No  wonder  that  Jeremiah  himself  some- 
times went  astray  and  doubted  whether  Yahweh  gave  a 
thought  to  Israel's  doings;  no  wonder  that,  when  all  this 
light  was  suddenly  changed  to  darkness,  he  cried  in  the 
depth  of  his  pitj'  for  the  humbled  people:*  ^' Alas!  Lord 
Yahweh,  thou  hast  deceived  this  people  and  Jerusalem! 
Thou  hast  deceived  them !  For  thou  didst  tell  them  they 
should  prosper,  and  now  the  sword  smites  them  to  the  death. ** 

Judah  was  indeed  to  be  smitten  to  the  death  !  Let  us  see 
what  came  to  pass  in  the  thirty-fii-st  year  of  Josiah's  reign. 

The  £g3*ptian  king  Necho,  who  had  succeeded  Psammetl- 
chus,  was  bent  upon  war.  His  motive  was  that  which  usually 
actuates  powerful  princes,  namefy  ambition.  The  opportunity 
seemed  to  have  come  for  him  to  extend  his  dominions  towards 
the  Euphrates ;  for  Nineveh,  rescued  a  few  years  before  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Scythians,  was  now  besieged  anew  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  not  a  single  monarch  in  western 
Asia  was  in  a  position  to  resist  the  mighty  ruler  of  Egypt. 
Should  N echo's  weapons  prove  victorious,  Judah  and  the 
other  countries  round  about  the  Dead  Sea  would  infallibly 
fall  a  prey  to  him  ;  but  for  the  present  the  danger  swept  by 
them,  and  we  find  Necho  encamped  at  Mcgiddo,  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  north  of  Judah,  intent  upon  marching  straight  for 
the  Euphrates,  though  whether  he  had  taken  the  high  road 
through  Gaza  or  had  transported  his  troops  by  sea  we  do  not 
know. 

Had  Josiah  listened  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  he  would 
have  awaited  the  issue  of  Necho's  campaign,  or  at  any  rate 
would  have  made  allies  amongst  his  neighbors ;  but  we  are 
well  enough  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the  Judseans 
of  the  time  to  feel  no  surprise  at  their  discarding  such  pru- 
dent counsels.  Megiddo  was  situated  in  the  ancient  territory 
of  Israel,  now  subject  to  Josiah,  and  was  therefore  upon  holy 
ground.  Should  Yahweh's  people,  purified  as  now  it  was 
and  honoring  its  god  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  law,  suf- 
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fer  the  ancircnmcised  to  tread  ujwn  his  heritage?  Was  it 
not  certain  that  he,  the  Almighty,  would  sustain  his  people 
Israel?  What  faithful  servant  of  his  would  care  to  count  the 
foe  I  Yahweh  would  smite  them  before  the  face  of  his  ser- 
vants, and  if  they  advanced  to  battle  by  a  single  way  they 
would  flee  by  seven. ^  Josiah,  the  anointed  of  Yahweh,  was 
invincible.     To  arms,  then,  for  Yahweh  and  Josiah  ! 

The  Chronicler  tells  us  that  Necbo  dissuaded  the  king  of 
Judah  from  the  war,  saying  that  he  meant  him  no  harm,  bat 
that  God  had  sent  him  against  another  kingdom  whither  he 
must  hasten,  and  that  it  was  against  the  will  of  God  to  delay 
him.  Josiah,  however,  took  no  heed  of  the  word  of  God 
declared  by  the  mouth  of  Necho,  and  opposed  the  further 
advance  of  the  Egyptian  army. 

The  battle  was  fought  at  Megiddo,  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel. 
Israel  was  defeated  and  Josiah  himself  was  slain.  This  was 
the  end  of  Judah's  independence.  Necho  did  not  enter  the 
land  itself,  for  he  had  no  time  to  waste  in  taking  possession  of 
BO  insignificant  a  temtory^  but  he  was  safe  in  regarding  him- 
self as  Judah's  lord.  Josiah's  son  Jehoahaz,  whom  Jeremiah 
calls  Shallum,^  was  summoned  by  the  people  to  mount  his 
father's  throne;  but  three  months  afterwards  he  presented 
himself  at  Riblah,  in  Syria,  apparently  at  Necho's  command. 
Thence  he  was  sent  in  chains  to  Egypt,  and  his  brother  Elia- 
kim  or  Jehoiakim  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Jndah  as  the 
vassal  of  Necho,  to  whom  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute. 

Josiah's  defeat  and  death  were  an  overwhelming  blow  to 
Judah.  From  the  height  of  prosperit}* ,  at  which,  in  its  pre* 
sumption,  it  had  feared  no  one  and  foreseen  nothing  but 
blessings,  it  was  plunged  into  the  depth  of  humiliation  and 
slavery.  It  had  also  to  bewail  the  beloved  and  still  youthful 
monarch  to  whom  it  owed  its  regeneration ;  and  Jeremiah, 
as  the  Chronicles  inform  us,  made  songs  of  lamentation  for 
Josiah,  and  all  the  singers  have  sung  of  him  ''until  this 
day." 

No  wonder !  The  terrible  shock  experienced  by  the  Ju- 
dseans  was  caused  not  only  by  the  loss  of  prosperity  and  free- 
dom, but  by  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  event  with 
the  tenets  of  their  faith.  Josiah,  the  most  devout  of  princes, 
slain !  Judah,  but  now  reformed  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  Yahweh,  lying  in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy  I  What  oould 
it  mean?  Why  had  Yahweh  done  these  things?  The  ad- 
herents of  the  heathen  school  cried  out,  Was  it  not  Josiah 
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that  overturned  the  altars  of  Baal  and  abolished  the  service 
of  the  Queen  of  Heaven?  The  Mosaic  school  of  course 
refused  to  accept  this  explanation,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  find 
a  better.  Even  Jeremiah,  who  had  been  so  far  &om  sharing 
the  high-wrought  expectations  of  the  popular  leaders,  could 
not  hold  back  the  words,  "O  Yahweh,  thou  hast  deceived 
this  people  in  prophesying  peace."  What,  then,  must  others 
have  said !  Even  the  stanchest  believers  felt  theur  faith  in 
Yahweh  shaken. 


Chapter  II. 

THE  PREACHER  OF  REPENTANCB. 
Jbremiah  XXni.  9-40,  XXVI.,  XYI.  1-^,  XX.  7-1& 

WE  can  trace  the  course  of  Jndah's  history,  after  Josiah'a 
defeat,  in  the  book  of  Kings ;  but  while  this  work 
hardly  gives  us  anything  but  the  succession  of  events,  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  who  lived  at  the  time  initiate  us 
more  or  less  completely  into  the  position  and  the  motives  of 
the  several  pai'ties,  and  the  mond  condition  of  the  Judseans. 
The  most  abundant  source  of  these  indications  is  the  bpok  of 
Jeremiah's  oracles ;  for  in  it  this  remarkable  man,  whose  fate 
was  so  closel}'  intertwined  with  that  of  his  people,  records  his 
own  utterances  and  experiences. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  him  more  than  once,  but  must 
now  dwell  more  expressly  on  his  mission  and  his  character. 

Every  page  of  his  writings  shows  him  as  the  preacher  of 
repentance.  The  cr}'  of  ''  Woe ! "  was  almost  always  on  his 
lips.  On  certain  occasions  he  showed  his  power  as  a  com* 
forter,  but  the  burden  of  his  cry  is  usuaUy  found  in  dire 
thi'eats  of  famine,  sword,  and  pestilence.  And  this  went  on 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  in  the  midst  alike  of  a  prosperous 
and  of  a  sorely-tried  and  deepl^^-suffering  people.  The  prophet 
became  so  much  accustomed  to  this  gloomy  view  that  he  once 
distinctly  said:^  ^^True  prophets  of  the  elder  time  have  al- 
ways foretold  misery;  and  should  one  proclaim  a  blessing, 
men  must  not  hold  him  for  a  messenger  of  Yahweh  before  his 
word  has  been  made  good."  To  understand  his  own  concep* 
Hon  of  his  task  we  must  pay  especial  attention  to  his  on<» 
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slaoghts  upon  the  prophets  who  foretold  proepeiily.     The 
following  is  one  of  his  discourses :  *  — 

My  heart  is  broken,  my  bones  tremble ;  I  am  like  a  drunken 
man  overcome  with  wine.  It  is  because  of  Yahweh  and  his 
holy  words ;  for  the  land  is  fbll  of  adulterers  and  is  pining 
under  its  curse.  Thus  says  Tahweh :  Prophets  and  priests 
commit  sacrilege  together ;  in  my  very  house  I  detect  their 
wickedness.  I  will  therefore  bring  misery  on  them  in  the 
year  of  their  visitation.  If  the  prophets  of  Samaria  led  my 
people  astray,  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  do  yet  greater  hor- 
rors ;  for  they  commit  adulteiy,  they  lie,  and  confirm  evil- 
doers in  their  impenitence.  Wherefore,  says  Yahweh,  I  will 
feed  them  with  wormwood  and  give  them  the  water  of  galls 
to  drink,  for  the  prophets  themselves  are  the  source  of  the 
sacrilege  which  covers  the  land  with  guilt.  Oh !  give  no  heed 
to  their  words  ;  for  they  lie,  and  utter  the  inventions  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  not  what  I  have  revealed  to  them.  To  ihoee 
who  forsake  Yahweh's  word  the}'  crj':  ''You  shall  have 
I)eace ; "  and  to  him  who  follows  his  own  devices,  '^  No  evil 
shall  overtake  you."  But  their  words  are  false,  for  ihe  storm 
of  Yahweh's  wrath  is  Rising  up  to  burst  over  you.  These 
prophets  I  have  not  sent ;  and  they  know  not  what  I  purpose. 
Am  I  a  god  of  yesterday  or  the  day  before,  says  Yahweh, 
and  not  a  god  of  primeval  time?  Could  any  one  hide  fh>m 
me,  that  I  should  not  see  him?  Do  I  not  fill  both  heaven  and 
earth?  Truly  I  hear  these  prophets  who  utter  lies  in  my 
name  and  say,  "I  have  dreamed.  I  have  had  a  dream!" 
How  long  will  they  still  find  lies  to  tell?  By  their  false 
dreams  t^ey  make  my  name  forgotten,  as  their  fathers  re- 
jected it  for  that  of  Baal.  Let  the  prophet  who  has  had  a 
dream  tell  it,  and  let  him  who  receives  my  worti  report  it 
faithfuUy!  But  what  has  chaff  to  do  with  wheat?  Is  not 
in}'  word  like  a  fire,  asks  Yahweh,  and  a  hammer  that  shat- 
ters the  rock?  Wherefore  I  will  rise  up  against  all  these 
empty  prophets,  against  those  who  steal  the  words  of  others, 
against  those  who  repeat  "  'tis  God's  word"  without  thought, 
against  those  who  lie  with  set  purpose,  and  lead  my  people 
astray.  When  this  people  again  asks  in  mocker}-,  ''  What  is 
the  charge  of  Yahweh !  "  then  shall  you  answer,  *'  Why  prate 
ye  of  Yahweh's  charge?  Ye  are  my  charge,  but  I  fling  you 
aside !  says  Yahweh.  I  will  punish  the  prophet  or  priest  or 
whoever  shall  speak  of  the  charge  of  Yahweh."  Rather  say 
one  to  another,  "  What  is  the  answer?"  or  "  What  is  the  word 
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of  Yahweh?"  But  speak  no  more  of  Yahweh's  charge,  lest 
bis  word  should  charge  upon  you  and  root  you  out  and  put 
you  to  eternal  shame. 

In  this  oracle  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  prophets,  without 
qualification,  as  though  not  one  of  them  was  possessed  by  a 
better  spirit  or  was  an  honorable  man.  We  have  alreaily 
shown  why  we  cannot  accept  this  verdict.*  No  doubt  many 
of  Jeremiah's  opponents  acted  in  as  complete  good  faith  as 
he  himself  did.  If  he  accused  them  of  deceiving  the  people, 
they  denounced  him  no  less  earnestly  as  a  lying  prophet,  and 
since  they  were  so  numerous  and  were  backed  by  the  people, 
Jeremiah  had  to  pay  a  heavy  reckoning  for  his  boldness. 

He  had  already  fled  from  Anathoth,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
save  his  life.  But  he  was  in  no  less  danger  at  Jerusalem, 
where  he  appears  thenceforth  to  have  resided,  and  where  he 
may  have  had  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  priest.  Here,  of 
course,  he  must  have  seen  still  more  to  grieve  and  shock  him 
than  he  had  witnessed  in  his  native  place,  and  the  attack 
upon  the  prophets,  which  we  have  just  given,  shows  us  the 
footing  upon  which  he  soon  came  to  stand  with  the  leaders  of 
opinion  in  the  capital.  His  mode  of  speech  could  not  fail  to 
give  rise  to  violent  collisions,  which  more  than  once  brought 
his  life  into  the  utmost  danger. 

Let  us  glance  at  an  event  which  occurred  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  Jehoiakim's  reign.* 

Jeremiah  was  deeply  offended  b}'  the  immoral  lives  of  man}^ 
Judieans  who  profossed  the  utmost  strictness  in  the  outward 
observances  of  religion ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
stood  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  and  cried  to  those  who  entered, 
"Thus  sa3's  Yahweh  of  war-hosts,  Repent  and  make  clean 
your  lives !  Then  will  I  suffer  you  to  dwell  in  this  land  in 
peace.  Trust  not  the  vain  words :  The  temple  of  Yahweh, 
the  temple  of  Yahweh,  the  temple  of  Yahweh  is  here !  If 
you  do  right  and  pronounce  judgment  truly  ;  if  you  oppress 
not  the  stranger,  the  orphan,  or  the  widow ;  if  you  shed  no 
Innocent  blood  nor  serve  strange  gods,  —  I  will  have  you  to 
dwell  in  this  land  and  prosper.  But  to  steal,  to  slay,  to  com- 
mit adultery  and  perjury,  burn  incense  to  Baal,  worship  other 
gods  whom  you  knew  not  of  old,  and  then  come  and  stand 
before  my  face  in  this  temple  with  the  words  of  idle  confi- 
dence, '  We  are  delivered ! '  in  spite  of  all  your  abominations 
•  .  .  Do  you  think  this  temple  is  a  den  of  thieves?    Nay, 

1  See  pp.  914-218.  >  JeremUh  Tii.  1-16. 
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bat  I  have  marked  your  deeds !  €ro  bat  to  Shiloh,  where  I 
was  worshipped  in  olden  time,^  and  see  what  1  have  done  to 
it.  If  you  shut  your  ears  to  all  my  warnings  I  will  do  to  you 
as  I  have  done  to  your  brothers  in  Ephraim.  And  as  for  me, 
Yahweh  has  forbidden  me  to  pray  for  you  any  more,  for  he 
will  not  listen." 

Such  was  the  strain  in  which  Jeremiah  repeatedly  addressed 
the  Judaeans  who  came  with  offerings  to  the  temple.  Though 
he  could  never  see  that  he  produced  any  good  result,  he  still 
cherished  the  hope  that  Judah  might  yet  repent  and  tarn  to 
Yahweh,  and  that  he  might  stay  his  avenging  hand  and  de- 
liver his  people.  But  his  hearers  regarded  him  with  ever- 
increasing  aversion.  His  bitter  reproaches  were  in  themselves 
extremely  offensive  to  the  Judieans,  for  they  were  fuU  of 
triumph  in  the  favor  of  their  god,  and  were  accustomed  to  a 
very  different  style  of  address  from  the  other  prophets.  More- 
over, these  fearful  threats  inspired  them  with  positive  dread ; 
for  we  must  remember  that  they  looked  upon  a  prophet's  pre- 
diction not  as  the  simple  unveiUng  of  an  inevitable  future,  but 
rather  as  a  kind  of  spell  that  produced  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 
The  prophet  did  not  only  announce  the  judgment,  but  actually 
brought  it  to  pass  by  his  preaching.*  Jeremiah  himself  once 
said,"  "Thus  says  Yahweh  to  me.  Behold!  I  will  make  my 
words  a  fire  in  jour  mouth,  and  will  make  the  people  fuel  for 
it  to  bum."  It  was  the  fear  which  the  men  of  Judah  felt  for 
the  prophet  of  repentance  that  made  their  hatred  so  dire. 

Yet  they  would  probably  have  bridled  their  indignation  and 
endured  the  prophet's  denunciations  out  of  reverence  for  Y^h- 
weh's  word  had  he  not  gone  the  length  of  absolutely  predict- 
ing the  fall  of  the  temple.  But  when  he  repeatedly  pointed 
to  Shiloh,  that  ancient  dwelling-place  of  Yahweh,  and  declared 
that  the  sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion  should  likewise  be  laid 
waste  and  Jerusalem  made  a  heap  of  ruins,  then  they  could 
endure  it  no  longer,  and  their  fury  broke  all  bounds.^ 

So  one  day  when  Jeremiah  was  at  his  old  task  in  the  court 
of  the  temple,  threatening  the  sanctuary  with  destruction  and 
pointing  to  the  fate  of  Shiloh,  the  closing  words  had  hardly 
passed  his  lips  when  a  tumult  broke  out  amongst  his  hearers. 
The  priests,  whose  duty  it  was  "  to  put  any  fool  who  made 
himself  a  prophet  into  the  stocks  with  a  chain  roand  his 
neck,"  *  and  ike  prophets,  whom  Jeremiah  denounced  as  liars 
because  they  always  foretold  deliverance  and  prosperity  to 

1  Compare  vol.  L  chapter  xxil.  p.  488.  >  Oompan  pp.  181  f. 
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Israel,  bo  incensed  the  people  against  the  messenger  of  re« 
pentance  that  his  life  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  The  tumult 
ran  so  high  that  the  fierce  cries  of  the  populace  reached  the 
ears  of  the  *^  princes  of  Judah,"  who  appear  on  this  occasion 
as  judges,  and  who  ordered  the  prophet  and  his  accusers  to 
be  brought  before  them  at  one  of  the  temple  gates.  The 
proceedings  had  now  assumed  a  more  regular  character ;  the 
priests  and  prophets  came  forward  as  the  accusers,  while  the 
assembled  people  represented  public  opinion  by  shouts  of  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  which  the  judges  would  hardly  venture 
to  neglect  in  pronouncing  sentence. 

Jeremiah,  when  thus  accused  of  blasphemy  before  the 
princes  and  people  because  he  had  foretold  the  fall  of  the 
city  and  temple,  retained  all  the  courage  of  faith.  There  was 
but  one  line  of  defence  open  to  him,  and  that  was  an  appeal 
to  Yahweh's  revelation.  His  god  had  commanded  him  to 
say  what  he  did.  Would  they  not  do  well  to  hearken  to  him 
and  amend  their  ways?  Perhaps  Yahweh  might  even  yet 
avert  his  wrath.  As  for  himself,  ^  he  was  in  their  hands ; 
they  could  do  what  they  would  with  him,  but  they  might  rest 
assured  that  if  they  injured  him  they  would  be  shedding  in- 
nocent blood,  and  would  thereby  draw  down  the  vengeance 
of  Yahweh  upon  the  city  and  upon  their  own  heads ;  for  in 
truth,  he  was  Yahweh's  emissary. 

This  was  the  only  plea  he  could  urge ;  for  when  a  prophet 
uttered  a  prediction,  he  was  never  challenged  to  justify  it  by 
arguments,  since  it  was  not  supposed  to  rest  either  on  argu- 
ments or  any  other  kind  of  proof,  but  simply  upon  the  direct 
revelation  of  Yahweh.  Who  should  decide  whether  a  seer 
had  really  had  such  a  revelation,  or  whether  he  ''  prophesied 
after  the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,"  as  it  was  called  ?  Mean- 
while the  steadfast  dignity  with  which  Jeremiah  repeats  his 
prophecy  bears  witness  alike  to  his  courage  and  his  intense 
conviction. 

His  answer  produced  a  deep  and  instantaneous  effect,  and 
gave  rise  to  several  colloquies.  Surely  a  man  should  be  heard 
when  he  appealed  to  Yahweh  1  This  was  a  weighty  consid- 
eration in  itself,  and  the  judges  and  people  were  still  less 
disposed  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  man  of  God  when  one 
of  the  princes  took  his  side.  It  was  Ahikam,  the  son  of 
Shaphan,  perhaps  the  very  Shaphan  who  had  been  an  officer 
of  Josiah's  and  to  whom  Hilkiah  had  first  shown  the  newly- 
discoTered  book  of  the  law.^    Moreover,  some  of  the  elders 

1  Compare  p.  8SS. 
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of  the  land  "  reminded  them  of  what  had  taken  plaoe  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  Had  not  Micah  of  Moresheth  foretold 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  devastation  of  the  temple  in 
those  days  ?  But  the  king,  so  far  from  putting  him  to  deatii, 
trembled  before  Yahweh,  and  prayed  to  him  till  he  repented 
of  his  dread  decree.  They  must  take  good  heed  not  to  bring 
the  guilt  of  blood  upon  their  souls. 

Though  only  half-convinced,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
accept  Jeremiah's  word  as  a  word  of  God,  the  priests  and 
prophets  could  not  venture  to  insist  any  fhrther  on  his  being 
put  to  death.  ^^  We  must  not  slay  the  man  who  speaks  to  us 
in  Yahweh's  name ; "  on  this  principle  the  people  declared 
that  Jeremiah  must  be  released ;  and  for  the  present  he  was 
saved  and  was  at  liberty  to  preach  as  his  god  commanded 
him :  '^  Woe  to  Judah,  the  sinful  people !  Woe  to  Jerusalem ! 
Woe  to  the  temple ! " 

When  we  hear  Jeremiah  comparing  the  word  of  Yahweh 
to  a  hammer  that  shatters  the  rocks,  and  observe  that  his  dis- 
courses were  almost  always  stern  denunciations,  full  of  terrific 
threats,  we  might  well  be  disposed  to  think  of  him  as  a  hard, 
rough  man,  as  a  pitiless  judge  with  but  little  feeling  for 
another's  woe.  But  to  do  so  would  be  to  misjudge  h^  ut- 
terly. Jeremiah  was  naturally  soft-hearted  even  to  a  fault, 
and  amidst  the  thunders  of  his  stern  rebukes  rise  ever  and 
anon  the  words  of  tenderest  pity.  Hear  how  he  poured  out 
his  heart  in  the  time  of  Judah's  humiliation,  when  a  portion 
of  the  people  was  already  in  captivity  * :  — 

What  comfort  is  there  for  my  sorrow?  My  very  heart  is 
sick.  For  the  wailing  of  m}*^  people  is  borne  from  a  distant 
land.  ^'  Is  Yahweh  not  in  Zion?  Is  Israel's  King  no  longer 
with  them  ?  "  Yes,  he  is  with  them,  but  wh}*  have  they  pro- 
voked him  with  their  images,  with  vanities  from  foreign  laads  ? 
'^  The  harvest  is  past,  ihe  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not 
saved  !  **  For  the  hurt  of  my  people  am  I  hurt ;  I  am  clothed 
in  black,  and  amazement  has  laid  hold  of  me.  Is  there  no 
balm  in  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physician  there  ?  Then  why  is 
the  wound  of  my  people  unbound  ?  Oh  that  my  head  were 
water,  that  my  eyes  were  streams  of  tears !  Then  would  I 
weep  day  and  night  for  my  people  that  are  slain  ! 

No  less  touching  is  his  Lamentation  when  the  country  was 
tortured  by  drought :  ^  '^  Judah  mourns  and  her  gates  languish. 
They  bow  down  to  the  earth  in  mourning,  and  Jerosaleoi's 
1  Jenmiab  tIU.  18-ix.  1.  «  Jeremiah  sir.  !-•. 
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cry  ascends  to  heaven.  The  great  ones  have  sent  their  ser- 
vants for  water ;  they  go  to  the  cisterns  but  find  none ;  thej 
oome  back  with  empty  buckets  in  shame  and  confbsion.  The 
ground  is  all  cracked  for  want  of  rain,  and  the  ploughmen  are 
red  with  shame  and  cover  their  heads  in  confusion.  The  very 
hind  leaves  bet  fresh-dropped  fawn  to  its  fate,  for  there  is  no 
grads  to  eat.  The  wild  asses  stand  on  the  hills,  sniffing  the 
air  like  sea-monsters,  with  their  eyes  sinking  for  lack  of  fod- 
der. Although  our  sins  bear  witness  against  us,  yet  hear  us, 
O  Yahweh,  for  thy  glorj^'s  sake ;  for  our  transgressions  are 
many,  and  we  have  sinned  against  thee.  O  thou  hope  of  Is- 
rael !  thou  who  dost  rescue  him  in  his  need !  why  shonldst 
thou  be  like  a  stranger  in  the  land,  like  a  traveller  who  comes 
but  to  spend  a  night?  Why  shouldst  thou  be  like  a  man. 
without  counsel,  like  a  strong  man  who  can  bring  no  help? 
Thou  art  in  our  midst,  O  Yahweh  I  We  are  calkd  by  thy 
name.     Forsake  us  not  thou!" 

Jeremiah,  then,  was  capable  of  intensest  pity,  but  the 
strength  of  his  moral  feeling  filled  him  with  burning  indigna- 
tion against  the  sins  of  his  people.  In  common  with  all  the 
Israelites  he  was  convinced  that  Yahweh  would  chastise  his 
people's  offences  sternly.  The  godless  Judah,  he  thought, 
warned  again  and  again,  but  still  as  wicked  and  impenitent 
as  ever,  was  advancing  to  a  fearful  fate.  What  choice  had  he 
but  to  warn,  i-ebuke,  and  threaten  ?  Even  the  circumstances 
of  his  private  life  were  affected  by  his  profound  conviction 
that  days  of  darkness  were  at  hand.  He  never  married,  be- 
cause, as  he  expresses  it,'  ^*  Yahweh  told  him  that  the  bo^'s  and 
girls  who  should  be  lx)rn  in  Judah  would  die  a  iVightfUl  death 
with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  would  lie  unmourned  and 
unburied,  like  dung  upon  the  fields.  They  would  perish  by 
sword  and  famine,  and  their  bodies  would  become  a  spoil  to 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey." 

The  priest  and  prophet,  whose  gloomy  presentiments  kept 
him  unmarried,  stood  almost  alone.  His  habitual  feeling  of 
moumfhl  indignation  must  have  deeply  affected  his  ordinaiy 
intercourse  with  men.  .  How  could  he  share  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  his  fellow-citizens  like  one  of  themselves?  He  who, 
whenever  he  witnessed  a  disaster,  thought  to  himself,  '^  They 
deserve  nothing  better ;  "  whose  comment  upon  every  joy  was, 
'*  It  will  pass  away,"  —  could  never  feel  at  ease  amongst  his 
fellows.  After  the  manner  of  the  prophets,  he  threw  this 
painftii  sense  of  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  dty  into 
1  JenmiAli  xri.  U^ 
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the  form  of  a  revelation  from  Yahweh.  *' Yahweh/'  he  de 
Clares,^  '^  said  to  me :  Enter  no  house  of  mourning  to  go  witii 
the  dead  to  his  grave,  and  take  not  the  wail  of  the  diigc  on 
your  lips ;  for  I  have  withdrawn  my  peace  from  this  people ; 
the  full-grown  and  the  young  shall  He  dead  and  unburied,  and 
none  shall  bewail  them  nor  share  in  the  ftineral  meal.  Neither 
go  thou  into  the  house  of  feasting,  for  thus  sa^'S  Tahweh  of 
war-hosts,  Israel's  god :  Behold  I  will  take  away  all  rejoicing, 
all  the  mirth  of  bridal  joy." 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  Jeremiah  was  engaged 
in  desperate  conflicts  every  day.  Weeks  and  months  must 
have  passed  by  without  giving  him  any  special  occasion  to 
speak.  At  these  times  we  picture  him  withdrawing  into  him- 
self, and  fixing  his  sombre  gaze  upon  all  around  him,  as  he 
pursued  his  lonely  path,  while  the  people  looked  on  him  as 
half  a  saint  and  half  a  madman,  and  treated  him  with  min- 
gled respect,  fear,  pity,  and  ridicule. 

But  few  understood  him.  We  know  of  only  one  faithfbl 
friend  who  alwa^'S  stood  by  him,  and  that  was  a  certain  Baruch. 
A  prophet  here  and  there,  such  as  Urijah  of  Kirjath-Jearim, 
may  have  taken  up  the  burden  of  his  discourses ;  a  few  distin- 
guished citizens  of  Judah,  such  as  Ahikam  and  Ebedmelech, 
may  have  listened  to  him  respectfull}^  and  endeavored  to  pro- 
tect him :  but  in  general  he  could  exercise  no  perceptible  in- 
fluence, and  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  the  wind.  He  saw 
nothing  but  disaster  in  the  fhture,  and  with  love  and  pity 
stirring  the  depth  of  his  heart  he  warned,  he  prayed,  he 
threatened,  iall  in  vain  1  Ever  more  clearly  could  he  see  the 
judgment  drawing  nigh ;  still  more  and  more  inevitable  did 
the  dire  fhture  become  in  his  ej^es,  and  no  one  would  hearken 
to  him  I 

What  must  not  such  a  man  have  suffered! 

The  heart-rending  cries  that  escape. his  lips  from  time  to 
time  reveal  to  us  what  was  sometimes  passing  through  hia 
soul.  **Ah  me,  my  mother!  why  didst  thou  bear  me?"  he 
once  exclaimed.'  ^^  I  am  at  variance  and  strife  with  all  the 
world.  I  lend  to  no  man  and  no  man  lends  to  me.  I  am 
cursed  of  every  one."  How  terrible  to  stand  upon  a  footing 
of  such  mutual  distrust  with  one's  fellow-men  as  not  even  to 
be  able  to  indulge  in  ordinary  intercourse  with  them ! 

But  it  pained  the  prophet  still  more  to  be  made  the  constant 
object  of  mockery.    Such  experiences  wrung  words  of  lamenta- 
tion from  him,  which  reveal  the  inner  secrets  of  his  hfe*: 
1  Jeremiah  xvi.  5-0.       *  Jeremiah  zv.  10.       *  Jeremiah  xz.  7-18. 
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O  Tahweh !  thou  hast  enticed  me,  and  I  have  let  myself  bo 
enticed.  Thou  hast  been  too  strong  for  me ;  thou  hast  pre- 
vailed. I  am  derided  all  day  long ;  every  one  mocks  me ;  for, 
as  long  as  I  speak  or  ci^^  I  must  announce  humiliation  and 
desolation ;  and  the  word  of  Yahweh  covers  me  with  shame 
and  mockery  unceasingly.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  '^  I  will 
think  of  him  no  more,  and  never  speak  in  his  name  again ; " 
but  it  was  as  if  a  fire  were  burning  in  my  heart,  were  shut  up 
in  my  bones.  I  strove  to  restrain  it,  but  could  not.  Many 
a  one  have  I  heard  muttering,  ^^  Accuse  him  I  Let  us  accuse 
him ! "  My  very  friends  are  watching  to  see  if  I  stumble : 
^^  If  he  slips,  he  will  be  in  our  power,  and  we  can  take  ven- 
geaoce  on  him.'*  But  Yahweh  stands  by  me  as  a  doughty 
champion ;  my  persecutors  shall  fall,  shall  be  put  to  shame 
when  their  plots  have  failed,  with  eternal  confbsion  that  shall 
never  be  forgot.  Yahweh  of  hosts  judges  righteously  and 
sees  into  the  heart.  I  shaU  surely  behold  how  thou  wilt 
avenge  me,  for  I  have  committed  my  cause  to  thee. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  bring  to  mind 
how  often  his  god  had  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  his 
foes,  and  would  cry  exultingly,  "  Praise  Yahweh  I  Sing  to 
his  glory,  for  he  rescues  the  poor  man's  life  fh>m  the  hand 
of  the  evil-doers."  But  he  soon  relapsed  into  the  old  strain, 
"Cursed  be  the  day  upon  which  I  was  bornl  May  no 
blessing  rest  on  the  day  when  my  mother  bore  me !  Cursed 
be  the  man  who  brought  the  glad  tidings  to  my  father, 
*  a  boy  is  born  to  you,'  making  his  heart  rejoice  I  May 
that  man  perish  like  the  cities  which  Yahweh  pitilessly 
destroyed,  while  shiieks  arose  at  the  hour  of  dawn  and  the 
sound  of  war  at  mid-day !  Oh,  would  that  they  had  slain  me 
the  moment  I  was  bom,  or  that  my  mother  had  been  my 
grave !  Whj-  was  I  born  to  see  labor  and  sorrow,  to  consume 
mj-  da3's  in  shame  ?  " 

While  condemning  the  bitter  tone  of  such  lamentations, 
we  ai'e  compelled  to  add  that  still  sharper  invectives, 
launched  against  his  enemies,  are  recorded  in  Jeremiah's 
prophecies.  Once,  as  he  tells  us,*  they  laid  plots  against 
him  with  the  words :  "  We  shall  always  have  priests  enough 
to  teach  us  the  Law,  and  sages  gifted  with  insight,  and 
prophets  to  preach  the  word.  Come  then,  let  us  plot  against 
this  Jeremiah,  put  him  to  silence  with  our  words  and  refhse 
to  listen  to  him."  Whereupon  the  prophet  prayed:  "O 
Yahweh  hear  my  prayer!    Must  evil  be  rendered  me  for 
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good  ?  Remember  how  I  have  pleaded  for  them  with  thee ! 
And  now  they  seek  my  life.  Make  their  sons  a  prey  to 
hunger,  and  let  them  peiish  by  the  sword!  Forgive  not 
their  iniquity  and  blot  not  out  their  sins,  but  utterly  destroj*^ 
them  in  the  season  of  thy  wrath  ! " 

So  far  from  excusing  these  passionate  imprecations,  we 
are  deeply  shocked  by  l£em ;  but  the  sharper  the  pain  which 
finds  expression  in  them,  tiie  higher  must  our  admiration 
rise  for  the  man  who  bore  all  this  obloquy  and  enmity  for 
God's  sake,  and  persevered  in  speaking  out  what  lay  upon  his 
heart. 

These  complaints  do  not  appear  to  date  from  the  begin- 
ning of  Jei*emiah's  prophetic  activity,  but  from  a  later  period, 
when  it  was  giowing  harder  and  harder  for  him  to  pereevere 
in  the  threatening  tone  of  rebuke  which  exposed  his  life 
to  such  constant  danger.  Wc  have  given  them  here,  how- 
ever, in  oixler  that  we  may  be  able  to  foim  at  the  outset 
a  dear  conception  of  the  prophet's  general  disposition  and 
character. 

The  lamentations  contained  in  some  of  the  psabns,-  and 
their  sudden  transitions  of  feeling,  correspond  so  peifectly 
with  the  outpourings  we  have  just  given,  that  the  conjecture 
forces  itself  upon  us  to  regard  Jeremiah  as  their  author. 
Psalm  xxxi.,  for  instance,  contains  the  following  words  of 
trust  and  supplication,^  after  many  bitter  lamentations :  — 

But  M  for  me  I  trust  in  thee,  O  Tfthweh! 

And  say :  **  Thou  art  my  god." 
My  fate  is  in  thy  band ; 

Deliver  me  from  the  might  of  enemies  and  peraecnton  1 
Make  thy  face  to  shine  on  thy  servant; 

Save  me  by  thy  mercy. 
O  Yahweh !  put  me  not  to  shame,  for  I  call  upon  thee. 

Let  the  goalees  blush  for  shame,  and  be  put  to  silence  in  the  gr%r% 
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Chaftkr  m. 

JEHOIAKIM  AND  JERBMIAH. 

2  K1HO8  XXni.  96,  87 ;  1  Jbrbhiah  XXV.,  XXXVL 

WE  will  now  consider  Jeremiah's  relations  to  king 
Jehoiakim. 

All  that  we  know  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah«  whom 
Necho  had  made  king  of  Judah,  is  discreditable  to  him,  and 
it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  we  should  suspect  more  harm 
of  him  than  we  actually  know.  Evidently  the  people  had 
no  confidence  in  him,  and  had  therefore  placed  his  younger 
brother  upon  the  throne.  And  whj'  did  the  Egyptian  prince 
take  Jehoahaz  captive  and  make  Jehoiakim  king?  Had  the 
latter  undermined  his  brother's  power  by  promising  submis- 
sion and  a  heavy  tribute  to  Necho?  Likely  enough,  for  he 
was  quite  capable  of  similar  baseness.  It  is  much  to  his 
discredit  that  although  the  tribute  he  had  agreed  to  pay 
necessitated  his  exacting  large  sums  of  money  from  his  sub- 
jects, he  increased  their  heavy  burdens  farther  yet  for  the 
sake  of  indulging  his  fan^y  for  building.  He  perverted  justice 
to  extort  money  from  his  subjects,  and  their  veiy  lives  were 
not  always  sacred  to  him.  Jeremiah,  who  had  honored 
Joeiah  and  who  thought  very  highly  of  Jehoahaz  also,  had 
nothing  but  stern  rebuke  for  Jehoiakim.  *'  Weep  not  for 
him  that  is  dead  (Josiah),"  he  exclaimed,^  "  Weep  rather  for 
the  exile  who  shall  return  no  more  (Jehoahaz) .  But  woe  to 
him  who  builds  magnificent  palaces  and  holds  back  his  work- 
men's wages !  Art  thou  fit  to  rule,  unlike  as  thou  art  to  thy 
father?  He  did  what  was  right,  and  therefore  he  prospered ; 
he  maintained  the  cause  of  the  wretched,  and  it  was  well 
with  him.  It  is  thus  that  men  show  they  know  me,  says 
Yahweh.  But  thy  desire  is  all  for  gold ;  thou  destroyest  the 
guiltless  and  playest  the  tyrant.  Wherefore  thus  has  Yahweh 
decreed  against  Jehoiakim:  They  shall  raise  no  dirge  over 
him,  for  he  shall  be  buried  like  an  ass ;  dragged  out  and  oast 
away,  far  from  Jerusalem's  gates ! " 

We  can  well  imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Judaeans, 
and  especially  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  during  the  first  years 
of  his  reign.  They  murmured  against  the  imposition  of  sucb 
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an  unjust  king  bj  a  foreign  power,  but  yielded  to  what  they 
could  not  shun,  paid  the  taxes  as  best  thej  might,  and  lent 
an  eager  ear  to  the  prophets  who  still  spoke,  as  thej'  had 
done  under  Josiah,  of  Israel's  election  by  Yahweh,  of  the 
imperishable  glory  of  the  temple,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
Lord's  people  should  inherit  the  earth.  Necho,  too,  was  far 
away,  for  he  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  measure  his 
strength  against  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians;  and  man- 
kind in  general  fear  no  danger  that  is  not  close  at  hand. 
For  the  rest,  we  must  note  the  instinctive  fact  that  the 
Mosaic  school  remained  in  the  ascendant,  although  Josiah's 
defeat  seemed  a  weighty  argument  against  it,  and  the 
heathen  school  might  well  exclaim :  That  is  what  comes  of 
Judah's  deserting  Baal  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven !  No  doubt 
such  language  was  actually  used  at  this  time  as  well  as  later 
on,^  and  here  and  there  a  reaction  towards  heathenism  must 
have  set  in ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Mosaic  school  proved  its 
command  of  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  for  in  spite  of 
the  unfavorable  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  it  retained  its 
supremacy. 

Thus  did  the  first  four  years  of  Jehoiakim's  reign  go  by. 
The  king  built  palaces ;  and  the  people  murmured  but  darecl 
not  rebel  against  the  tjTant  whom  Necho  supported,  and  the 
prophets  for  the  most  part  held  their  peace  in  perplexity. 
But  then  an  event  occurred  which  gave  an  entirely  new 
aspect  to  affairs. 

The  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom  Judah  amongst  other  countries 
was  now  tributar}- ,  had  been  established  four  years  in  SyriA 
in  undisputed  supremacy  when  his  power  was  suddenly 
extinguished  by  a  severe  defeat  sustained  at  Carchemish,  or 
Circesium,  on  the  Euphrates.  His  victor  was  Nebuchadrezzar 
(always  called  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles) ,  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babj'lon,  the 
conqueror  of  Nineveh. 

His  kingdom,  the  capital  of  which  was  Babylon,  is  generallj 
called  that  of  the  Chaldees.  Who  these  Chaldees  really  were 
and  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  the  Babylonians  is  far  from 
clear.  They  were  probably  a  warlike  northern  U'ibe,  whose 
leader  had  conquered  Babylon  and  established  himself  as 
king.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  armies  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  are  always  called  Chaldffian. 

Necho  was  so  ntterly  routed  that  he  was  forced  to  hasten 
back  to  his  own  land ;  but,  as  he  passed  through  the  Fbilis- 
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tine  territory,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  possessioL  of  Gaza,^ 
and  was  therefore  in  a  position  to  resist  any  power  which 
might  pursue  him,  and  dispute  the  approach  to  the  Egyptian 
firontier,  at  least  for  a  time.  For  the  moment,  however,  he 
was  f^e  fh>m  apprehension.  Nebuchadrezzar  conquered 
several  districts  of  Syria,  but  a  victorious  army,  laden  with 
booty  and  delayed  every  now  and  then  bj'  the  resistance  of  a 
fortress,  cannot  keep  pace  with  a  flying  foe ;  and,  moreover, 
soon  after  the  victory  Nebuchadrezzar  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  pursuit  of  the  Eg}'ptians  bj^  his  fatiier's  death, 
which  necessitated  his  immediate  return  to  Babylon  for  his 
coronation.  It  was  easy  to  see,  however,  that  the  delay  was 
only  momentary,  and  that  the  districts  conquered  by  Necho 
would  simply  diange  their  master. 

Amongst  these  countries  was  the  kingdom  of  Jehoiaklm ; 
and  no  Judsean  who  took  a  sober  view  of  the  situation  could 
feel  any  great  exultation  at  Necho's  fall.  The  only  real 
question  was  how  the  Chaldaean  monarch  would  treat  the 
subject  peoples:  but,  though  this  question  was  seriously 
asked  by  some,  the  first  impression  produced  by  the  tidings 
of  Necho's  fall  fostered  far  other  thoughts.  It  is  in  human 
nature,  especially  at  a  low  stage  of  intellectual  development, 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  passion  and  emotion  rather  than 
of  reason.  The  Judseans  had  been  defeated  by  the  king  of 
Egypt,  and  that  was  quite  enough  to  make  them  rejoice  in 
the  humiliation  of  their  oppressor.  Even  Jeremiah,  though 
he  had  probably  pointed  to  Necho  as  the  instrument  of  Yah- 
weh's  judgments  upon  his  people,  rejoiced  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  cried,*  "  This  is  a  day  for  Yahweh  of  war- 
hosts  ;  a  day  of  vengeance !  This  day  does  Yahweh  revenge 
him  on  his  foes,  and  the  sword  devours  its  fill  and  is  sated 
with  blood ;  for  this  slaughter  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  Yah- 
weh of  war-hosts,  in  the  northern  land,  by  the  Euphrates !  " 
We  may  fancy,  then,  what  a  lofty  tone  other  prophets  would 
take  concerning  Necho's  defeat,  and  in  what  wild  dreams  they 
would  indulge ! 

But  common  sense,  quickened  by  fear,  gradually  resumed 
its  sway  in  many  minds,  especially  when  Nebuchadrezzar, 
after  receiving  homage  in  Babylon,  set  out  again  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  the  former  Vassals  of  Egypt  saw  that 
they  must  soon  be  brought  into  contact  with  him.  Many 
families  from  the  northern  districts  of  Canaan  took  to  flight, 
and  numbers  of  refugees  sought  safet}'  in  Jerusalem .  Extreme 
1  Jenmuh  zlvii  >  Jeremiah  zlvi.  10. 
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fanatics  persevered  even  yet  in  theii*  tone  of  defiance,  and 
predicted  Nebuchadrezzar's  speedy  defeat  and  hopeless  fkll ; 
but  his  appearance  on  the  scene  made  a  far  different  im* 
pression  upon  Jeremiah.  If  a  certain  degree  of  wavering 
had  hitherto  characterized  his  prophecies,  if  he  had  now 
pointed  to  one  enemy  and  now  to  another  as  the  vehicle 
of  Yahweh's  wrath,  henceforth  it  was  his  settled  conviction 
that  Nebuchadrezzar  was  the  rod  of  Yahweh*s  chastisement, 
and  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  stand  against  the  Chaldaeau 
monarch.  Moreover,  he  had  hitherto  believed  that  the  door 
of  grace  was  still  in  a  measure  open,  but  now  he  thought  it 
was  finally  closed,  and  the  irrevocable  sentence  had  gone 
forth,  ^^  Judah  must  fall!"  He  himself  enables  us  to  trace 
the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  intense  conviction.^ 
He  had  prophesied  for  three-and-twenty  years ;  and  other 
men  of  God,  who  insisted  upon  repentance,  had  supported 
him;  but,  he  says,  ^' The  Judieans  hearkened  not  to  me. 
Therefore  shall  Yaliweh  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  and  they  shall  serve  him  seventy  years. 
Nor  shall  Judah  be  the  only  people  to  bear  the  yoke  of  Neb- 
uchadrezzar; for  thus  says  Yahweh,  Take  fVom  my  hand 
this  cup,  filled  with  the  wine  of  wrath,  and  make  all  the 
peoples  to  whom  I  send  you  drink  of  it,  that  they  may  reel 
and  become  delirious  because  of  the  swoixl  which  1  shall  send 
to  work  havoc  amongst  them.  And  I,"  continues  Jeremiah, 
^'obeyed.  I  gave  this  cup  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  first  of 
all,  and  then  to  the  king  of  £g3'pt,  and  then  to  his  allies  and 
former  vassals,  —  Arabians,  Philistines,  Edomites,  Moabites, 
Ammonites,  Phoenicians,  nay,  tlie  Greeks  themselves  and  the 
men  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  Medes.  Whether  they  will  or 
not  they  must  drink  perforce,  for  Yahweh  will  utter  a  fearftil 
roaring ;  misery  to  all  the  world !  unburied  corpses  on  all 
sides!  Howl  ye  shepherds,  and  shriek  ye  who  tend  the 
flocks!  Ye  shall  not  escape,  for  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  ia 
upon  you  and  upon  your  land  1 " 

Before  going  any  further  we  must  fix  our  special  attention 
upon  one  particular  expression  in  this  prophecy,  and  make  a 
remark  as  to  the  scope  of  Jeremiah's  work. 

We  refer  to  the  prediction  that  Judah  should  serve  Neb* 

uchadrezzar  seventy  years.     When  the  sciibes  had  succeeded 

the  prophets  among  the  Jews,  and  pored  over  the  ancient 

oracles  in  order  to  make  out  how  .Israel's  god  had  foretold  Um 
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details  of  the  fature,  immense  value  was  attached  by  the  be- 
Hevers  to  this  annoancement  of  the  seventy  years.  They 
took  for  granted  that  it  had  been  literally  ftilfilled,  that  the 
land  had  lain  waste  for  seventy  years,  that  precisely  that 
period  had  elapsed  between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
capti\'ity.*  For  a  long  time  the  Christian  interpreters  of  the 
Bible  were  no  wiser  than  the  Jews  in  this  matter,  and  hence 
it  is  still  common  to  speak  of  the  seventy  yeara'  captivity. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  calculation  comes  out  wrong,  for  not 
quite  fifty  3'ears  elapsed  between  Jerusalem's  devastation  (586 
B.C.)  and  the  return  (588  b.c).  This  has  been  a  sad  per* 
plexity  to  the  commentators !  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  prediction  and  the  event.  It  has  been 
supposed,  for  instance,  that  Jeremiah  reckoned  the  seventy 
years  from  the  first  carr}ing  away  of  the  people,  which  took 
place  under  Jehoiakim,  eleven  years  before  the  final  deporta- 
tion ;  but  even  this  gives  less  than  sixty  years  duration  to  the 
captivity.  Others  reckon  from  the  year  in  which  Jeremiah 
made  the  prediction,  which  was  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  who 
reigned  eleven  years ;  but  even  this  only  gives  something  less 
than  sixtj'-seven  j-ears  before  the  retiun.  Reckon  the  seventy 
years  as  we  will,  we  cannot  make  them  come  out  right. 

We  must  utterly  relinquish  the  idea  tliat  the  details  of  the 
Aiture  were  revealed  to  a  prophet.  He  no  more  knew  them 
than  any  one  of  us  does,  however  firmly  he  ma}'  have  believed 
lie  did.  In  this  case,  however,  Jeremiah  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  defining  the  exact  period  of  Judah's  subjection 
to  the  Chaldees  when  he  spoke  of  seventy  years.  He  simply 
meant  to  indicate  a  long  period.  Several  years  later,  when  a 
poition  of  the  people  was  already  carried  away,  he  used  the 
same  expression  once  more  *  on  an  occasion  which  will  pres* 
ently  demand  our  attention. 

There  is  another  remarkable  feature  in  tliis  prophecy; 
namely,  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  foreign  peoples. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jeremiah,  when  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  call,'  describes  himself  as  having  been  sent  espe- 
cially to  the  heathens.  Now  the  beginning  of  his  prophetic 
relations  with  the  surrounding  peoples  dates  from  this  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  which  Nebuchadrezzar  began  to  draw 
near.  Hencefoith  he  constantly  spoke  of  the  heathen  nations, 
and  sometimes,  when  their  ambassadors  were  at  Jerusalem, 
even  addressed  them  directly.  We  still  possess  some  of  his 
discourses  addressed  to  or  dealing  with  the  Philistines,  Moab- 
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ites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  Syrians,  Arabians,  and  Elamites.' 
These  utterances  are  all  of  the  same  character,  are  all  fhll  of 
threats  and  predictions  of  humiliation  by  Nebuchadrezzar. 
Accordingly,  they  all  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  one 
we  have  given  (Jeremiah  xxv.)  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in 
the  Greek  translation,  they  are  inserted  immediately  after  it, 
instead  of  standing,  as  they  do,  in  the  received  Hebrew  text, 
at  the  end  of  the  book.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  translator 
transposed  these  chapters  himself;  and  we  may  therefore 
suppose  that  he  found  the  arrangement  he  has  adopted  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  that  the  chapters  in  question  originally  stood 
where  he  has  them.  This  shows  us  that  the  book  of  Jere- 
miah's oracles,  like  so  many  other  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, did  not  at  once  assume  the  form  in  which  we  now  have 
it,  but  was  recast,  it  may  be,  several  times.  In  this  process 
modifications  of  more  or  less  importance  would  inevitably  be 
made.  Some  passages  would  be  omitted  and  others  intro- 
duced. For  instance,  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  have  been  added  as  an  appendix,  and  contain  an 
oracle  against  Babylon  ^  that  was  certainly  written  in  the  land 
of  captivity  by  a  later  hand  than  Jeremiah's,  and  an  account 
of  the  taking  of  Jenisalem '  identical  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  book  of  Kings. 

We  may  now  return  to  Jeremiah. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  Necho's  defeat  had  reached  Judah, 
when  Jeremiah  was  convinced  that  Nebuchadrezzar  would 
come  and  chastise  the  people  of  Yahweh,  he  prepared  to  gpve 
them  one  more  emphatic  warning.  Accordingly  he  com- 
manded his  faithf\il  follower,  Baruch,  to  write  down  certain 
oracles  at  his  dictation  that  he  might  read  them  aloud  to  the 
people  at  the  proper  time,  should  he  himself  be  prevented 
from  going  to  the  temple.  What  he  proceeded  to  dictate  was 
the  substance  of  all  his  discourses,  so  far  as  he  could  remem- 
ber them,  from  the  beginning  of  hisministxy.  He  was  grate- 
Ail  to  his  faithful  Baruch,  who  had  gladly  complied  with  his 
request  and  promised  to  read  his  oracles  to  the  people,  but  he 
had  little  hope  of  any  good  result.  There  is  a  tone  of  abso- 
lute hopelessness  in  a  short  prophecy  wliieh  he  uttered  on  this 
occasion:^  ^^Thus  says  Yahweh,  Israel's  god,  concerning 
you,  O  Baruch!  Why  do  you  complain  that  Yahweh  still 
increases  your  woe  and  that  you  find  no  rest  ?    Say  to  Baruch  - 

1  Jeremiah  zlvi.-z]ix.  >  Chapters  L.  U. 

>  Chapter  Ui.  «  Jeremiah  xir. 
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I,  Tahweh,  lay  waste  all  that  I  once  have  planted,  even  the 
whole  land.  Why  should  you  expect  any  good  to  come? 
Expect  it  not.  For  I  will  plunge  all  men  into  misery, 
says  Yahweh.  But  wheresoever  you  go  your  life  shall  be 
spared." 

Since  Nebuchadrezzar,  as  we  know  already,  did  not  march 
upon  Egypt  immediately  after  Necho's  defeat,  it  was  some 
little  time  before  the  occasion  arose  for  which  Jeremiah  had 
committed  his  prophecies  to  writing.  Meanwhile  he  must 
often  have  heard  the  taunting  cry:  ''Where  is  the  word  of 
Yahweh  now  ?  When  will  it  be  fulfilled  ?  "  *  But  in  the  ninth 
month  (our  December)  of  the  following  year  Nebuchadrezzar 
at  last  drew  near,  subduing  all  the  countries  as  he  went. 
Terror  sank  into  the  heart  of  the  Judieans.  A  solemn  fast 
was  proclaimed,  and  pilgrims  streamed  to  Jerusalem  from 
every  quarter  of  Judah,  to  implore  Yahweh's  pily  in  the 
temple. 

Then  Baruch  went,  as  he  had  promised,  with  the  roll  of 
Jeremiah's  oracles  to  the  sanctuary.  One  of  the  priests, 
Gemariah,  the  son  of  the  secretary  Shaphan,  had  granted 
him  the  use  of  his  chamber  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  tem- 
ple :  and  there  he  read  all  that  Jeremiah  had  dictated  to  him, 
to  every  one  who  cared  to  listen. 

It  appears  that  Gemariah  had  not  understood  that  in  grant- 
ing Baruch  the  use  of  his  room  he  was  taking  part  in  what 
might  cause  a  great  disturbance,  for  he  himself  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  be  present  as  Baruch  read  his  roll, 
but  was  in  a  room  in  the  king's  palace  in  the  company  of 
other  nobles  and  courtiers.  His  son  Michaiah,  however,  was 
present,  and  was  greatly  terrified  to  hear  that  Jeremiah  had 
announced  the  humiliation  of  Judah,  and  had  even  predicted 
that  the  sanctuar}'  at  Jerusalem  would  be  devastated  as  the 
ancient  temple  at  Shiloh  had  been.  Not  daring  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  what  was  going  on  in  his  father's  room,  he 
hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  purport  of  the  oracles  which 
Baruch  was  reading. 

Gemariah  and  the  other  princes  immediately  sent  a  certain  ' 
Jehndi  to  bring  Baruch,  with  his  roll,  before  them.  As  soon 
as  he  came  they  made  him  sit  down  and  read  it  to  them  also. 
On  hearing  the  sombre  predictions  they  were  greatly  alarmed, 
and  all  of  them  felt  that  the  matter  was  far  too  serious  to 
be  kept  a  secret  from  the  king ;  but  they  looked  upon  it  as  so 
extraordinary  that  they  questioned  Baruch  very  closely  as  to 
1  Jeremiah  xvi!.  15. 
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whether  the  words  he  had  taken  down  fVom  Jeremiah's  moadi 
were  really  what  he  declared  them  to  have  been. 

The  surprise  expressed  by  these  princes  seems  very  extraor- 
dinary, for  in  the  first  place  if  the  roll  contained  nothing 
but  what  Jeremiah  had  already  proclaimed  during  his  years 
of  public  activity,  we  should  have  supposed  that  the  princes 
could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  it ;  and  in  the  next  place 
it  was  only  four  3  ears  at  most  since  Jeremiah  had  been  brought 
before  the  princes  of  Judah  for  judgment  because  he  had  fore- 
told the  fall  of  Jemsalem.  Had  this  event  escaped  their 
knowledge?  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  "  princes  of  Ju- 
dah "  were  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  and  that  hitherto 
Jeremiah's  ministry  had  seldom  or  never  attracted  genei-ai 
attention,  so  that  he  was  only  known  in  a  small  circle  as  a 
preacher  of  repentance. 

Be  this  as  it  ma3%  his  words  were  not  neglected  now.  Ge- 
mariah  and  the  other  nobles  were  thrown  into  consternation. 
They  dared  not  keep  the  matter  a  secret  fh>m  the  king,  yet 
knew  him  too  well  not  to  fear  the  consequences  of  i-evcaiing 
it  to  him.  They  trembled  for  the  bold  pi*ophet  and  his  faith- 
ful sen^ant.  Accordingly,  they  told  Baruch  to  seek  some 
place  of  concealment  together  with  Jeremiah,  after  which 
they  approached  the  king,  leaving  the  roll  in  the  room  in 
which  they  had  been  sitting. 

As  soon  as  Jehoiakim  had  heard  their  statement  he  told 
Jehudi  to  go  and  fetch  the  roll  and  read  it  aloud  to  him,  while 
all  his  courtiers  stood  round.  It  soon  appeared  that  the 
princes  had  had  good  reason  to  dread  the  effect  which  these 
oracles  would  have  upon  him,  for  he  could  not  even  restnun 
himself  till  Jehudi  had  read  the  roll  through,  but  as  soon  aa 
he  had  listened  to  three  or  four  pages  gave  such  unmis* 
takable  signs  of  fury  that  Jehudi  in  terror  slashed  the  parch- 
ment into  strips  with  his  knife,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  while 
the  other  courtiers,  instead  of  rending  their  clothes  at  this  act 
of  sacrilege,  concealed  their  dismay  and  looked  calmly  on, 
except  Gemariah  and  a  few  more,  who  did  their  best  to  re- 
strain the  king,  but  in  vain. 

It  was  well  that  the  princes  had  advised  Barudi  to  conceal 
himself,  for  Jehoiakim,  not  content  with  the  roll  being  burned, 
immediately  despatched  several  of  the  nobles,  including  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  to  seize  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  and  throw 
them  into  prison.  But  ^^  Yahweh  had  hidden  them,"  as 
Jeremiah  afterwards  said  when  he  once  more  dictated  the 
contents  of  the  roll  that  Jehoiakim  had  burned.    It  need 
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hafdly  be  said  that  this  seoond  ooUection  of  oracles  contained 
a  fresh  denunciation  of  Jehoiakim  for  having  destroyed  the 
roll  in  which  Yahweh's  words  were  recorded.  Woe  to  him  ! 
No  descendant  of  his  should  ever  sit  upon  the  throne  gf 
David.  His  body  should  be  cast  out  in  shame,  and  should 
lie  exposed  to  the  heat  of  day  and  the  cold  of  night.  Yah- 
weh  would  raquite  his  wickedness  and  the  wickedness  of  his 
race  and  of  his  courtiers ;  and  the  evil  which  he  had  foretold 
should  come  upon  all  Jemsalem  and  Judah. 

Jeremiah,  then,  evaded  Jehoiakira's  wrath ;  but  one  of  his 
fellow-workers  was  less  fortunate.  A  certain  Urijah  of  Kir- 
jath-Jearim  had  adopted  Jeremiah's  language,  and  had  proph- 
esied against  the  city  and  the  country ;  but  no  sooner  had 
it  come  to  the  king's  ears  than  he  planned  the  prophet's  death. 
Not  even  his  flight  to  Eg}'pt  saved  him,  for  he  was  seized  in 
that  country  by  Jehoiakim's  emissaries  and  brought  back  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  was  put  to  death,  and  even  the  honors  of 
decent  burial  refused  to  his  corpse.^ 

Doubtless  Jehoiakim  could  have  laid  his  hands  upon  Jere- 
miah also  had  he  really  wished  it ;  but  Jeremiah  was  a  member 
of  the  powerful  priesthood,  and  could  rely  upon  the  protection 
of  his  kindred  and  the  princes  of  Judah  not  onl}*^  as  a  prophet, 
but  also  as  a  Levite.  The  king,  therefore,  when  his  passion 
had  cooled  a  little,  would  shrink  from  openly  seeking  his  life. 
Jeremiah,  then,  was  still  allowed  to  live,  and  even  to  preach ; 
but  he  could  find  no  credence  for  his  message. 


Chapter  IV, 

THE  FIRST  DEPORTATION  TO  BABYLON. 

8  Knros  XXIV.  1-17  ;>  Zbohaeiah  XII.-XIV.;  Jbsbmiah  XXXV.; 
Habaxxuk;  Pbalmb  XLII.,  XLIIL 

JEHOIAKIM,  who  was  not  the  man  to  risk  his  crown  in 
the  unequal  conflict  with  Nebuchadrezzar,  unless  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  submitted  on  his  approach.  His  neighbors 
did  the  same,  and  all  the  countries  up  to  the  borders  of  Egypt 
were  soon  tributary  to  the  Chaldtean  monarch.  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, therefore,  turned  his  arms  elsewhere,  and  Judah  could 
take  breath  again,  having  simply  changed  her  master. 
I  Jereniah  zxri.  90-23.  ^  2  Chronicles  xxzyL  9-10. 
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All  this  gave  the  king  but  little  uneasiness,  though  most 
of  the  prophets  were  full  of  indignation.  The  ^natical 
enthusiasm  which  only  five  years  ago  had  urged  Josiah  rashly 
to  measure  his  strength  against  Necho's,  had  been  by  no 
means  quenched  by  all  the  disastrous  consequences  of  so  ill- 
advised  a  measure,  but  in  many  quarters  was  hotter  than  ever. 
A  specimen  of  the  language  sometimes  held  during  this  period 
is  fbiiiished  by  the  oracle  preserved  in  Zechariah  xii.-xiv. 
Unfortunately  there  are  so  many  obscure  passages  in  these 
chapters  that  at  present  it  seems  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  when  they  were  uttered,  and  in  explaining  some  of 
the  details  we  are  driven  to  pure  conjectures ;  but  we  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  the  author  was  a  contemporarj*  of 
Jeremiah.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  live  in  Jerusalem,  and, 
like  Micah  of  Moresheth  before  him,^  had  many  accusations 
to  urge  against  the  capital.  What  raised  his  special  indigna- 
tion was  a  murder  that  had  been  committed  in  Jerusalem,  and 
which,  as  he  declared,  would  be  bitterly  rued  one  day,  espe- 
cially by  the  king  and  his  household,  together  with  the  priests.^ 
He  was  probably  thinking  of  Urijah  of  Kirjath-Jearim^ 
whom  the  king  had  destroyed  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests.* 
He  anticipated  a  judgment  upon  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
upon  the  prophets,  who  would  be  covered  with  shame  and 
would  be  put  to  death  by  their  own  parents,  because  they  had 
prophesied  lies  in  Yahweh's  name.^  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
Jerusalem  would  not  only  be  rescued  from  the  hand  of  her 
enemies,  but  would  become  '^  a  cup  of  intoxication  to  all  the 
peoples  who  come  up  against  her,  a  heavy  stone  which  all 
nations  shall  sti*ain  tiiemselves  vainly  to  lift.  All  the  horses 
of  her  foes,  says  Yahweh,  will  I  strike  with  blindness,  and  all 
their  riders  with  bewilderment.  Judah's  princes  shall  be 
amongst  the  nations  as  fire  cast  into  the  midst  of  fuel,  and 
shall  burn  up  all  things,  while  Jerusalem  abides.  Yahweh 
will  defend  the  dwellers  in  Jerusalem  and  make  David's  house 
like  a  god,  like  Yahweh's  angel  that  goes  out  before  him,  and 
all  heathens  who  come  against  Jerusalem  shall  perish."  *  In 
another  passage  the  prophet  appears  to  anticipate  a  partial 
devastation  of  the  city ;  *  but  in  the  end  Jerusalem  will  be 
saved,  all  the  foes  of  Yahweh  will  be  woftilly  chastised  and 
spoiled,  so  that  the  remnant  will  honor  Yahweh,  and  year 
by  year  will  come  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  at 

1  8m  pp.  tr»-3T8.  s  Zechariah  xii.  10-li. 

•  See  p.  363.  «  Zechariah  ziii.  1>G. 

«  Zechariah  ziL  1-9.  •  Zechariah  xiU.  7-zlr.  S. 
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Jerusalem.     Should  an}'  of  them  neglect  to  do  so,  they  will 
be  punished  by  lack  of  rain.^ 

The  seer  appears  to  have  wavered  in  his  conception  of 
Jerusalem's  probable  fate,  and  to  have  expected  a  judgment 
upon  her  more  confidently  at  one  time  than  another.  But 
in  one  thing  he  never  wavered,  namely,  in  the  certainty  with 
which  he  cried  woe  upon  all  the  heathens  who  dared  to  attack 
the  city  in  which  every  thing  was  to  be  consecrated  to  Yah- 
weh.'  These  thoughts  found  only  too  congenial  a  soil  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  The  city  of  Tahweh  could 
not  be  devastated  b}'  the  heathens ;  he  who  ^^  stretched  out 
the  heavens,  established  the  earth,  and  formed  the  spirit 
of  man  within  him,"*  would  never  suffer  it.  Judah  was 
therefore  unconquerable,  and  must  not  yield  an  inch  to  the 
heathens. 

Now  Jehoiakim  himself  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  act 
upon  such  principles  as  these,  but  in  the  long  run  he  was  nn 
able  to  resist  the  stream  of  public  opinion  guided  by  thi^ 
fanatics,  and  after  paying  tribute  to  Nebuchadrezzar  for  three 
years,  he  finally  renounced  his  allegiance,  probably  hoping 
for  support  from  Egypt. 

The  Chaldsean  monarch  was  just  then  detained  elsewhere, 
and  was  not  in  a  position  to  come  with  an  army  and  chastise 
the  audacity  of  Judah  in  person.  For  the  present  he  was 
obliged  to  hand  over  the  task  to  the  garrisons  which  he  had  left 
in  some  of  the  cities  of  the  surrounding  countries  and  to  the 
vassal  princes  of  Syria,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  who  had  not 
followed  Jehoiakim's  example,  but  had  remained  faithfhl  to 
Nebuchadrezzar.  These  forces  infiicted  considerable  suffer- 
ings upon  Judah,  in  which  the  writer  of  Kings  traced  the 
hand  of  Yahweh  chastising  Judah  for  Manasseh's  sins.  At 
last,  after  three  years,  Nebuchadrezzar  himself  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Then  terror  sank  into  the  hearts  of  the  northern 
Israelites,  who  seem  to  have  made  common  cause  with  Judah. 
Many  families  preferred  flight  to  the  risk  of  outrage  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldssans,  and  many  sought  a  reftige  in  Jera* 
salem,  the  only  city  that  could  stand  a  si^e. 

We  can  easily  guess  the  tone  Jeremiah  took.  He  pointed 
ominously  towards  the  north,  whence  the  foe  was  advancing, 
and  cried  woe  upon  Judah!  "Yahweh  told  me,"  he  once 
declared,^ "  to  buy  a  linen  girdle,  to  put  it  on,  and  to  pre- 

1  Zechariah  xiv.  d-19.  >  Zechariah  zir.  30,  91. 

•  Zechamhidi  1.  4  Jeramkh  xUi.  1-11. 
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serve  it  ftx>ni  the  damp.  Afterwards  he  told  me  to  hide 
this  girdle  amongst  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates. 
Many  days  afterwards  he  told  me  to  go  and  fetch  it  again, 
but  when  I  came  there  it  was  all  spoilt  and  marred.  Then 
said  Yahweh  to  me :  Thus  will  I  mar  the  braver}'  of  Judah 
and  the  pride  of  Jerusalem ;  for  as  a  girdle  surrounds  a 
man's  loins,  so  would  I  have  had  my  people  surround  me ; 
but  they  would  not  hearken  to  me ! "  After  all  that  we 
have  said  aliout  the  fictitious  visions  of  the  prophets,^  there 
is  nothing  in  this  curious  allegory  that  need  surprise  os. 
Of  course  Jeremiah  did  not  really  make  these  repeated 
journeys  to  the  Euphrates,  but  simply  selected  this  form 
under  which  to  convey  his  denunciations. 

But  whenever  the  form  he  had  chosen  to  embod}'  the 
certainty  of  Yahweh's  judgment  was  such  as  would  readily 
lend  itself  to. a  visible  presentation,  he  gladly  availed  him- 
self of  the  fact.  Once,  for  instance,  he  roused  the  curiosity 
of  the  men  of  Jerusalem  by  passing  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  attended  by  certain  outlandish-looking  strangers.^ 
They  were  the  Rechabites,  so  called  after  the  founder  of  their 
clan,  Rechab,  the  father  of  king  Jehu*s  friend  Jonadab.' 
Jeremiah  accompanied  by  the  Bechabite  chief,  Jaazaniah, 
and  some  of  his  followers,  entered  one  of  the  buildings  that 
suiTounded  the  temple,  and  went  into  a  room,  the  use  of 
which  he  had  obtained.  A  number  of  people  had  followed 
him,  and  the  room  was  soon  full.  Upon  this  he  placed  some 
cups  of  wine  before  the  Rechabites  and  invited  them  to  drink. 
But  the}'  declined,  alleging  that  their  ancestor  Jonadab  had 
forbidden  them  to  drink  wine,  to  build  houses,  to  cultivate 
the  land,  or  to  plant  vineyards,  and  had  commanded  them 
to  dwell  in  tents  in  the  country  districts  through  which  they 
wandered.  They  declared  that  they  had  always  observed 
these  precepts,  and  had  only  sought  refuge  in  Jerusalem  now 
out  of  terror  for  Nebuchadrezzar. 

Jeremiah  had  reckoned  upon  their  refusal,  and  imme- 
diately turned  to  the  spectators  with  the  words :  ^^  O  men  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  will  you  always  be  deaf  to  my  words? 
says  Yahweh.  See  how  ^ese  men  obey  the  precepte  of 
their  ancestor,  while  you  ...  I  I  never  cease  to  send 
you  prophets,  but  you  hearken  not  to  me.  Therefore  will  I 
bring  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  all  the  disasters  of  which  I 
have  spoken ;  but  Rechab's  posterity  shall  abide  for  ever ! " 

Jeremiah  was  still  in  constant  danger  of  being  called  to  a 
1  See  pp.  W-W'  ^  Jeremiah  xzxv.  <  See  p.  1». 
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heavy  account  for  his  boldness.  Once  he  went  with  certain 
distinguished  men  of  Jenisalem.  whom  he  had  summoned  for 
the  purpose,  by  one  of  the  southern  gates  of  the  dty  tow- 
ards the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom.  He  had  an  earthen 
vessel  in  his  hands.  When  they  were  near  the  Tophet,  the 
thunder  of  prophetic  denunciation  rolled  from  Jeremiah's 
lips;  he  rehearsed  the  sinAil  past  of  Judah,  reminded  his 
hearers  of  the  infant  sacrifices  that  had  been  offered  there 
and  all  the  other  forms  of  their  idolatry,  linking  the  most 
dire  threats  to  these  shameful  reminiscences.  Last  of  all  he 
dashed  the  vessel  to  fragments  upon  the  ground  with  the 
words :  "  Thus  says  Yahweh  of  war-hosts :  I  will  shatter  the 
people  that  dwell  in  this  city  as  one  shatters  an  earthen 
vessel  that  cannot  be  pieced  together  again."  Then  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  nobles  and  repeated  his 
denunciations  in  the  court  of  the  temple ;  but  the  priest 
Pashur,  the  chief  of  the  temple  police,^  brought  him  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion  by  ordering  him  to  be  scourged  and  put 
into  the  stocks.  The  next  day,  however,  he  was  set  at 
liberty,  and  burst  at  once  into  the  fiercest  invectives  against 
Pashur:  "Yahweh  no  longer  calls  3'ou  Pashur,  but  Terror- 
upim-everyside  ;  for  you  shall  be  in  terror  for  yourself  and  all 
your  friends  in  terror  for  you.  Yet  they,  too,  shall  perish 
before  your  eyes,  and  I  will  deliver  all  Judah  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  And  j'ou,  Pashur,  shall  be  taken 
captive  to  Babylon  and  shall  die  there,  with  all  the  friends 
to  whom  you  have  uttered  false  predictions !  "  * 

While  Jeremiah  was  uttering  his  terrible  threats,  and  the 
majority  of  the  prophets  were  giving  currency  to  the  wildest 
hopes  and  announcing  the  discomfiture  of  the  foe  and  the 
gloty  of  Yahweh's  people  in  the  immediate  future,  there 
were  some  who  took  up  a  position  between  the  two  extremes. 
We  know  of  at  least  one  prophet  who  was  profoundly  con- 
scious of  the  depth  of  Judah's  sin  and  the  terrible  punishment 
she  merited,  but  nevertheless  predicted  victory  to  Yahweh's 
people  and  defeat  to  the  Chaldees.    It  is  Habokkuk. 

His  whole  prophecy  sounds  like  an  edio  of  Jeremiah's 
predictions.  He  takes  up  just  the  same  attitude  towaitls 
his  people,  and  begins  by  bitter  lamentations  and  by  sternly 
accusing  his  countrymen  of  forsaking  Yahweh's  law  and 
perverting  justice.  The  misery  inflicted  by  the  Chaldseans 
was  only  what  the  Judseans  had  deserved  by  their  abandoned 
lives.    And  yet  the  seer  pleaded  for  his  people.    However 
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deepfy  they  were  corrapted  their  enemies  were  more  god- 
less  yet ;  for  they  deified  their  very  weapons,  vainly  imagin- 
ing that  they  were  invincible.  Would  Yahweh  suffer  them 
to  root  out  men  who  were  more  righteous  than  they?  Surely 
he  would  not.  The  prophet  had  received  a  command  from 
Yahweh  to  write  down  quickly  what  he  saw,  for  soon  his 
wrath  would  burst  upon  all  the  people's  oppressors  and  he 
would  root  out  all  the  workers  of  iniquity,  while  the  righteous 
would  be  saved  alive  by  trust  in  Yahweh.  At  the  end  of 
this  short  book  of  prophecies  Habakkuk  gives  the  rein  to  his 
imagination.  He  beholds  Yahweh  coming  ftom  the  south 
with  the  pestilence  before  him  and  the  lightnings  under  his 
feet,  advancing  to  trample  down  the  people's  foes  and  deliver 
his  anointed.  Let  every  man  rejoice  in  Yahweh,  for  he  it  is 
who  gives  the  victory ! 

In  their  main  conceptions,  then,  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk 
are  at  one.  They  are  both  of  Uiem  fully  alive  to  the  sins  of 
their  people ;  both  of  them  trace  the  avenging  hand  of  God 
in  the  misery  brought  upon  Judah  by  the  Chaldseans,  and 
both  of  them  believe  that  Yahweh's  people  is  imperishable. 
But  while  Jeremiah  lays  such  stress  upon  his  people's  sins 
that  the  glorious  fhture  almost  sinks  out  of  sight,  Habakkuk 
believes  that  the  punishment  has  now  been  sufficiently  accom- 
plished, and  that  it  is  high  time  for  Yahweh  to  reveal  his 
saving  power.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  latter  view 
found  more  favor  with  the  people  than  the  other. 

King  Jehoiakim  was  no  longer  in  the  land  of  the  living 
when  Nebuchadrezzar  took  Jerusalem.  He  had  sown  the 
seed,  but  the  harvest  was  reaped  by  his  son. 

The  Chronicler,  however,  tells  us  that  as  early  as  the  third 
year  of  his  reign  Jehoiakim  himself  was  taken  captive  by  Neb- 
uchadrezzar^ and  thrown  into  chains  of  brass,  to  be  carried 
away  to  Babylon;  and  also  that  the  enemy  plundered  the 
temple  at  the  same  time.  Did  he  find  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  so  wicked  a  man  as  Jehoiakim  should  have  come  to  so 
good  an  end?  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  narrative  has  nothing 
to  commend  it,  and  Jehoiakim  certainly  ^' slept  with  his 
fathers  "  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Jeiemiah,  who  had  repeat^ly  predicted  that  Jehoiakim 

would  lie  unburied  like  an  ass,  and  would  not  be  succeeded 

by  his  son,^  was  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  non-fUlfilment 

of  his  prophecy  and  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim's  son  Jehoia- 

1  Compare  Daniel  i.  1,  9.  >  Jeremiah  xxU.  IS,  19,  zzxvL  90. 
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kin  in  the  teeth  of  all  his  corses.  The  fact  is  that  though 
the  prophets  reallj^^  believed  that  they  could  foretell  the 
details  of  the  fhture,  they  never  foi^t  Uiat  their  pictures  of 
events  to  come  were  nothing  more  than  deductions  from  the 
great  religious  truths  to  which  their  hearts  bore  witness; 
namely,  Yahweh's  pleasure  in  the  pious  man  and  his  con- 
demnation of  the  godless.  No  sooner  had  Jehoiakin,  also 
called  Coniah,  ascended  the  throne  than  Jeremiah  transferred 
to  him  the  threats  he  had  previously  uttered  against  Jehoia- 
kim.  **  As  sure  as  I  live,  says  Yahweh,  though  thou,  Coniah, 
son  of  Jehoiakim,  wert  to  cling  to  me  as  a  ring  clings  to  the 
hand  that  wears  it,  I  would  pluck  thee  off  and  deliver  thee 
into  Nebuchadrezzar's  hand.  Thou  shalt  go  with  thy  mother 
into  captivity,  and  shalt  die  in  the  strange  land.  Is  Coniah 
a  contemptible  idol,  or  a  vessel  in  which  none  takes  pleas- 
ure, that  he  and  his  race  must  be  cast  out  and  hurled  into 
an  unknown  land?  O  land,  land,  land  I  listen  to  the  word 
of  Yahweh.  Thus  he  says:  Write  down  this  man  as  child 
less  and  unfortunate ;  for  none  of  his  posterity  shall  sit  upon 
David's  throne  or  rule  over  Jndah."  * 

The  writers  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  employ  the  stock 
phrase  with  regard  to  Jehoiakin,  and  say  that  he  did  what 
was  evil  in  Yahweh's  eyes ;  but  Jeremiah  evidently  supposed 
him  to  be  punished  for  his  father's  sake,  and  not  for  any  sins 
of  his  own.  And,  indeed,  he  was  still  quite  young  (accord- 
ing to  Kings,  eighteen ;  according  to  Chronicles,  only  eight) , 
was  completely  under  his  mother's  influence,  and  only  re- 
mained three  months  upon  the  throne. 

Nebuchadrezzar  was  now  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Was 
the  people's  enthusiasm  suddenly  cooled  by  his  appearance? 
Probably  not ;  but,  though  a  host  of  prophets  urged  the  men 
of  Jerusalem  to  offer  a  vigorous  resistance  and  confidently 
promised  Yahweh's  help  in  overthrowing  the  Chaldaeans, 
the}'  had  little  influence  in  the  palace,  and  the  court  was 
altogether  disinclined  to  run  an}'  fatal  risks.  Jehoiakin, 
with  his  mother  and  chief  oflScers,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mere}'  of  the  conqueror,  and  surrendered  the  city  at  discretion. 

The  Chaldfleans  treated  conquered  lands  upon  the  prin- 
ciples followed  by  the  Ass3'rians.  They  carried  off  the  most 
prominent  citizens  as  captives.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Judah. 
Thousands  of  its  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Babylon. 
The  book  of  Kings  says  ten  thousand ;  and  since  this  must 
be  understood  of  heads  of  families,  the  total  would  be  forty 
1  Jeremiah  xxii.  S4-S0. 
16* 
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or  fifty  thoQsand.    Jehoiakin  and  his  ooortierB  n  ere  canMI 
off  amongst  the  rest. 

It  is  difOiciilt  to  exaggerate  the  terrors  which  exile  must 
have  had  for  the  pious  Israelite.  Canaan,  espedallj  Jeru- 
salem, was  endeared  to  him  by  his  faith,  as  well  as  by  all 
other  ties  that  bind  men  to  their  own  countries.  Even 
though  he  had  risen  to  the  thought  that  Yahweh  was  present 
everywhere  and  could  make  his  power  felt  in  every  place,  still 
Canaan  was  ^^  Yahweh's  holy  mountain,"  ^^the  glory  of  all 
the  earth."  Zion  was  his  dwelling-place;  and  there  the 
praise  of  his  worshippers  was  more  acceptable  than  in  any 
other  spot.  Many  of  Israel's  songs  are  instinct  with  a  deep 
attachment  to  the  city  of  the  temple,  which  the  lapse  of  agea 
only  served  to  strengthen.  Let  me  give,  as  an  example,  a 
poem  which  was  certainly  not  written  before  the  time  of 
Jehoiakin,  and  may  be  subsequent  to  the  second  or  third 
deportation.  I  give  it  here  because  it  reflects  so  perfectly 
the  sorrow  which  consumed  the  pious  exiles  in  a  foreign  land. 
It  is  contained  in  Psalms  xlii.  and  xliii.,  which  have  come 
down  to  us  as  two  poems,  though  they  evidently  made  up  a 
single  whole  originally :  — 

As  the  hart  pants  for  the  water  brooks, 

So  panta  my  soul  after  thee,  O  Yahweh !  ^ 
Mv  soul  is  atnirst  for  Yahweh,  the  liviiur^od. 

When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  nim  ? 
My  tears  are  m}*  food  day  and  nieht, 

For  thev  cry  to  me  daily :  *'  Where  is  your  god  ?  *' 
I  think  o^  old'  times,  and  give  memory  rein, 

How  I  went  with  the  throng  to  the  nouse  of  Yahweh, 

A  festive  host  with  soi^g  and  praise. 
Whv  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul !  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  ma? 

riope  thou  in  Yahweh,  for  I'shall  yet  praise  him ; 

He  is  my  saviour  and  my  god. 
My  soul  is  cast  down.    I  remember  thee,  far  from  tbe  land  of  Jordaiit 

Far  from  Mount  Hermon  and  tlie  little  hills. 
Flood  breaks  upon  flood,  raid  the  roar  of  thy  billows ; 

All  thy  waves  and  thy  breakers  pass  over  me. 
Yahweh'ordains  his  favor  b}'  day ; 

By  night  I  sing  in  his  praise, 

A  prayer  to  the  living  god. 
1  will  ask  of  the  god,  my  rock :  "  Why  dost  thou  forget  me? 

Why  must  I  always  l>e  clad  in  mourning  because  of  my  enemies*  op 
pression?  " 
Thev  stab  me  to  the  heart  with  their  taunts, 

With  their  daily  queslionings :  *'  Where  is  your  god  ?  ** 
Whv  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul !  why  ait  thou  disquieted  in  bm  ? 

Itope  thou  in  Yahweh,  for  I  shall  yet  praise  him; 

He  is  my  saviour  and  my  god. 

Uphold  my  cause,  O  Yahweh  1  against  a  pitiless  people, 
lielp  me  against  deceivers  and  liars, 

^  Compare  p.  IMK 
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For  thou  ut  the  god  that  helps  me ;  why  dost  thoa  fomt  me  ? 
^    Why  am  I  clad  in  black  because  of  the  oppression  of  my  enemy ! 
Send, thy  light  and  thy  faithfulness  to  lead  me, 

And  to  bnngme  to  thy  holy  hill  and  thy  dwelling-plaee ; 
That  I  may  come  to  the  altar  of  Yahweh,  the  god  of  my  joy, 

And  praise  thee,  0  Yahweh,  my  £od,  with  toe  harp. 
Why  art  thou  cast  down,  0  my  soul!  why  art  thoa  aisqaiated  io  dm  ! 

Hope  thou  in  Yahweh,  for  I  sluUl  yet  praise  him; 

He  is  my  saviour  and  my  god. 


Chaftkb  v. 

THE    FANATICS   IN   JERUSALEM. 
Jbumiah  XXVII.-XXIX.,  XXXIV.;  2  Kings,  XXIV.  IS-XX V.  1. » 

HAD  the  Judseans  been  guided  by  calm  reflection,  the 
fearilil  castigation  they  had  just  received  would  have 
shown  them  that  they  could  not  measure  their  strength  against 
Nebuchadrezzar's,  and  would  have  kept  them  quiet  for  the 
future.  But  fanaticism  is  fatal  to  common  sense,  and  the 
fanatics  wei*e  ever  gaining  the  ear  of  the  Judseans  more  and 
more  completely,  not  only  amongst  those  still  left  at  home, 
hut  amongst  the  exiles  also.  Many  of  the  latter  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar  or  Chaboras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  there,  too,  as  well  as  at  Jerusalem,  prophets  arose,  whom 
Ezekiel,  one  of  their  opponents,  graphically  describes  as 
seducing  the  people  by  crying  Peace !  peace !  when  there 
was  no  peace ;  while  some  of  them  threw  up  a  wall  of  clay, 
and  others  plastered  it  with  untempercd  mortar!  Ezekiel, 
like  Jeremiah,  predicted  that  hail  and  whirlwind  would  over- 
throw this  wall  and  destroy  the  plastering.' 

Jeremiah,  who  was  left  behind  in  Jerusalem,  thought  far 
more  highly  of  the  exiles  than  of  those  who  remained.  He 
once  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  —  such  at  least  was  the  form  in 
which  he  clothed  his  thoughts '  —  two  baskets  of  figs  standing 
before  the  temple ;  the  A*uit  in  one  was  ripe  and  good,  but 
that  in  the  other  was  so  bad  as  to  be  uneatable.  These  good 
figs  represented  the  exiles.  Yahweh  would  look  upon  fiiem 
with  favor,  would  bring  them  back  to  their  own  land  and  save 
them,  and  would  give  them  a  heart  to  know  him,  so  that  they 

1  2  Chronicles,  zzxvi.  U-13.      >  Esekiel  ziii.  1-18.      *  Jenmiah  xziv. 
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should  be  his  people  and  he  should  be  their  god.  But  the 
uneatable  figs  represented  those  left  behind,  with  their  king 
and  their  princes.     Yahweh  would  destroy  them. 

The  prophet's  favorable  estimate  of  the  exiles  did  not  rest 
upon  anything  he  had  ascertained  as  to  their  conduct  or  dis- 
position. The  fact  was  that  he  had  no  sufficient  grounds 
as  yet  for  saying  anything  about  them,  and  was  completely 
mistaken,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  in  his  account  of  them.  His 
language  was  based  on  a  mere  supposition.  He  had  long  be- 
lieved with  equal  certainty  that  a  Judgment  would  come  upon 
Judah,  and  that  Yahweh's  people  was,  nevertheless,  imperish- 
able ;  and  since  the  exiles  had  already  received  their  punish- 
ment, he  tiiought  that  Yahweh  would  deliver  them,  and  make 
them  his  people,  whereas  the  punishment  of  those  still  left 
behind  was  yet  to  come. 

The  Chebar  was  far  away  from  Jerusalem ;  but  the  inter- 
course  between  Judah  and  the  Euphrates  was  sufficiently  close 
to  ensure  the  occasional  arrival  of  news  from  the  exiles  at 
Jerusalem.  It  was  soon  known  that  the  banished  Judseans, 
far  from  losing  all  courage,  cherished  the  certain  hope  of  a 
return  to  their  fatherland,  and  confided  in  the  assurances  of 
such  prophets  as  Zedekiah  and  Ahab  that  this  consummatdon 
was  close  at  hand.  As  soon  as  this  came  to  the  ears  of  Jere- 
miah, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  exiles,  in  which  he  exhorted 
them  to  patience.  They  were  to  build  houses  and  plant  gar- 
dens, were  to  marry,  and  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  the  city  to 
which  they  haid  been  transported.  They  who  foretold  a  speedy 
return  were  false  prophets,  and  all  of  them  liars.  The  exiles 
would  indeed  return,  but  not  till  seventy  years  had  gone.' 
Woe  to  the  false  prophets,  Zedekiah  and  Ahab,  adulterers 
and  liars !  Their  fate  would  be  so  wretched  that  a  saying 
would  arise,  ^'  May  Yahweh  make  you  as  miserable  as  Zede- 
kiah and  Ahab ! " 

This  letter,  while  it  failed  to  sober  the  exiles,  raised  the  in- 
tensest  anger  of  the  zealots,  whom  it  denounced  as  liars.  A 
certain  Shemaiah,  therefore,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  priest  Zeph- 
aniah,  who  may  have  been  a  brother  of  the  prophet  Zedekiah, 
since  both  are  described  as  sons  of  Maaseiah,  informing  him 
of  the  message  that  Jeremiah  had  written  to  the  exiles,  and 
begging  him  to  put  him  into  the  stocks  for  it.  But  Zepbaniab 
was  very  favorably  disposed  to  Jeremiah  and  read  the  lettei 
to  him,  upon  which  the  prophet,  as  we  may  well  believe,  lost 
no  time  in  writing  another  letter  to  Babylon  containing  din 
1  Compan  pp.  3M,  350. 
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threats  against  Shemaiah :  When  Yahweh  blessed  his  people 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  should  see  it ! 

When  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  Jehoiakin  to  Babylon  as  a 
captive,  he  placed  his  uncle  Mattaniah,  a  son  of  Josiah,  upon 
the  throne,  changing  his  name  to  Zedekiah.  The  author  of 
Kings  again  employs  the  stock  phrase,  ^'  he  did  what  was  evil 
in  Yahweh's  eyes,"  with  respect  to  2^dekiah.  He  seems  to 
have  been  what  is  commonly  called  "  not  a  bad  sort  of  man," 
that  is  to  say,  well-intentioned  and  kindl}',  but  weak.  Such 
a  man  would  probably  have  become  the  tool  of  others,  and 
shown  his  incapacity  to  rule  under  any  circumstances ;  but 
at  any  rate  in  Judah,  in  the  597  b.c,  the  year  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  was  utterly  out  of  place.  Even  if  his  sub- 
jects had  been  peaceably  disposed,  it  would  have  needed  rare 
wisdom  successfully  to  govern  the  helpless,  feeble,  devastated 
country.  But,  as  a  fact,  the  Judtrans,  so  far  from  patiently 
enduring  their  fate,  at  one  moment  burst  into  passionate  lam- 
entations and  cries  of  despair ;  and,  at  another,  lent  an  ear  to 
the  prophets  who  declared  that  Yaiiweh's  people  was  invin- 
cible, and  urged  them  to  fly  to  arms.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  exaggerate  the  energy  and  firmness  which  it  would 
have  needed  to  govern  them  well.  '^  Can  an  Ethiopian  change 
his  skin,  or  a  leopard  his  spots?  Then  can  you  also  do  good, 
having  once  learned  to  do  evil!"  Such  was  Jeremiah's 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries  ;  ^  and,  as  far  as  their  love  of 
freedom  was  concerned,  the  comparison  was  certainly  just. 
They  were  utterly  untractable. 

Hardly  four  years  after  Jehoiakin  had  been  taken  captive 
and  the  temple  plundered,  great  schemes  of  revolt  against  the 
ChaldsBan  king  were  once  more  on  the  stocks !  The  princes 
of  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  Phoenician  cities  sent 
ambassadors  to  Jerusalem  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Zedekiah.'  The  Judsean  prophets  gave  the  most  confident 
assurances  of  Success.  Within  two  years  all  the  utensils 
of  the  temple  which  Nebuchadrezzar  had  taken  to  Babylon 
would  be  brought  back,  and  Jehoiakin  would  return,  for  the 
yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon  would  be  broken. 

Foremost  amongst  the  prophets  who  uttered  these  oracles 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  was  a  certain  Hananiah.  Priests 
and  people  listened  greedily  to  his  words  and  surrendered 

i  Jeremiah  xiii.  88. 

^  JeremiAh  xxvii.,  xxviii.    In  xxvii.  1,  read  Zedekiah  tor  Jekoiakim,    See  n 
3  \%  and  xxviii.  1. 
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themselves  to  his  influence.  But  Jeremiah  did  not  shrink 
from  challenging  his  words,  and  foretold  that  the  remnant  of 
the  people  would  be  carried  awaj'  captive,  the  temple  and  thb 
palace  spoiled  anew,  and  all  manner  of  miserj'  brought  upon 
the  land.  He  who  truly  loved  his  countrj'  must  bow  submis- 
sively beneath  the  3'oke  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  shut  his  ears 
against  these  lying  prophets.  Alas !  if  they  had  been  true 
men  of  God,  thej'  would  have  pra3'ed  Yahweh  not  to  suffer 
the  remaining  treasures  of  Jerusalem  to  be  canied  b.w&}\ 
instead  of  vainly  promising  that  those  already  gone  should 
come  back  again.  But  since  they  were  so  wedded  to 
their  folly,  even  the  remnant  of  the  treasures  should  be  taken 
to  Babylon. 

On  one  occasion,  Jeremiah  and  Hananiah  came  into  public 
coUision  with  each  other.  Jeremiah  had  sent  wooden  yokes 
to  all  the  ambassadors  of  the  surrounding  peoples,  with  the 
command  from  Yahweh  to  give  them  to  their  respective 
princes,  as  a  S3'mbol  of  the  course  they  would  adopt  if  they 
were  wise  —  the  course  of  submission  to  Nebuchadrezzar. 
The  prophet  himself  went  through  the  streets  of  Jemsalem 
with  a  yoke  upon  his  neck,  as  a  visible  sign  to  his  people 
that  they  must  bear  the  enem^'^s  3*oke  in  patience.  Now  once 
on  a  time,  when  Hananiah  was  again  delivenng  his  propitious 
oracles  in  the  temple  court,  and  the  people  were  eagerly 
drinking  in  the  welcome  sound  of  his  stirring  woi-ds,  Jeremiah 
suddenly  appeared  before  him,  with  the  yoke  still  upon  his 
neck,  and  cried,  in  mockery,  "  Amen!  No  doubt  Yahweh 
will  confirm  your  words,  and  bring  back  all  the  temple  treas- 
ures that  have  been  carried  away,  together  with  all  the  exiles. 
But  nevertheless,"  and  here  the  proi)het's  manner  suddenly 
changed,  ^^  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  in  the  hearing  of  all 
these  people.  We  have  had  many  predecessors,  from  ancient 
times  till  now,  who  have  prophesied  concerning  gi-eat  coun- 
tries and  mighty  kuigdoms,  and  have  foretold  misery  and 
pestilence.  But  if  a  man  of  God  foretold  prosperit}-,  he  was 
never  held  a  true  messenger  of  Yahweh  until  his  prediction 
was  fulfilled."  Madden^  by  this  I'enewed  imputation  of 
prophesying  lies,  Hananiah  leapt  upon  his  opponent,  tore  the 
yoke  fh>m  his  shoulders  and  broke  it  to  pieces,  cxying,  '^  Thuf 
says  Yahweh,  Even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  ftom  off  the  necks  of  all  the  peoples  within  two 
years ! "  We  may  well  suppose  that  such  animating  words, 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  triumphant  confidence  and  illustrated  by 
90  striking  a  symbolic  action,  were  greeted  by  the  people  with 
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Yocif%rou8  applause.     Even  Jeremiah  was  silenced.     He  had 
no  reply,  and  was  driven  off  the  field. 

It  was  not  till  afterwards  that  it  occurred  to  him,  or  as  he 
put  it  that  Yahweh  told  him,  what  he  ought  to  have  said.  If 
he  had  thought  of  it  at  the  time,  it  might  have  made  a  very 
great  impression  upon  the  people.  *'The  yokes  you  have 
broken  were  made  of  wood,  but  yokes  of  iron  shall  take  their 
place ;  for  thus  sayb  Yahweh :  I  lay  upon  the  necks  of  all 
these  peoples  a  ^oke  of  iron,  and  they  shall  sen-e  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. Nay,  the  wild  beasts  themselves  shall  be  subject  to 
him.  And  as  for  you,  Hananiah,  Yahweh  has  not  sent  3'ou, 
and  3^ou  have  inspired  this  people  with  idle  confidence.  There- 
fore Yahweh  will  drive  3'ou  out  of  this  land,  and  within  this 
year  you  shall  die."  When  Jeremiah  subsequently  recorded 
these  words,  he  added  that  in  the  seventh  month  of  that  same 
year  Hananiah  died. 

In  reading  the  passage  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  ask  how 
Jeremiah  could  foresee  the  event,  or  if  its  agreement  with  his 
prediction  was  a  mere  coincidence,  how  he  could  hazard  so 
definite  a  statement  as  to  Hananiah's  fate ;  but,  in  the  light 
of  our  repeated  observations  of  the  great  freedom  with  which 
the  prophets  used  the  words  *'  Yahweh  said  to  me,"  the  enig- 
ma is  by  no  means  insoluble.  When  Jeremiah  had  been 
worated  by  Hananiah,  and  was  yet  convinced  that  this  prophet 
was  a  har,  who  breathed  an  idle  confidence  into  the  people, 
he  doubtless  launched  his  denunciations  against  him  without 
stint.  Whether  he  really  foretold  tliat  he  would  die  within 
the  year  we  ma}'  regard  as  exceedingly  doubtful.  The  con- 
jecture forces  itself  upon  us  that  two  months  afterwards,  when 
Hananiah  died,  Jeremiah  traced  the  avenging  hand  of  Yahweh 
in  his  fate,  and  since  his  own  presentiment  that  the  prophet 
of  lies  would  come  to  an  evil  end  was  now  fulfilled,  involun- 
tarily gave  it  a  more  definite  shape. 

Hananiah's  and  Jeremiah's  hearers  would  have  to  suspend 
their  judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  both  utterances  alike  for 
some  time  to  come,  for  neither  of  the  predictions  was  as  yet 
accomplished.  The  temple  treasures  were  not  restored,  but 
neither  were  those  still  left  in  Jerusalem  carried  off  to  Baby- 
lon. The  fact  was  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  revolt  fell 
to  pieces,  perhaps  because  the  king  of  Egypt,  Psammetichus 
n.,  refused  to  join  the  confederacy,  and  the  other  princes, 
with  all  their  desire  for  independence,  shrank  from  defying 
Nebuchadrezzar  without  his  support.     The  fanatical  prophets 
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might  lament  their  people's  want  of  faith,  but  they  were  forced 
to  bide  their  time.  Sooner  or  later  they  would  be  sure  to 
have  their  way,  for  fanaticism  is  wonderfully  infections. 

Five  years  afterwards,  when  Hophra  (or  Apries)  succeede<* 
Psammetichus  II.,  and  at  once  showed  signs  of  a  hostile  dispo- 
sition towards  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  Judaeans  could  no  longer 
be  restrained.  The  prophets  sounded  the  note  of  triumph 
loud  and  clear.  The  king  of  Babylon,  the}'  declared,  woald 
not  so  much  as  dare  to  advance  against  Judah.^  Jeremiah 
could  not  get  a  hearing.  The  war  part}-  steadily  rose  in  in- 
fluence at  court.  At  last  the  feeble  Zedekiah,  though  himself 
unwilling  to  trj'  the  fortune  of  war,  was  driven  on  by  his 
nobles  and  by  public  opinion  till  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Eg}'pt 
to  ask  for  help,  broke  his  oath  of  allegiance,  and  rebeUed 
Hgainst  Nebuchadrezzar.^ 

Full  soon  would  he  repent  of  his  rashness !  The  Chaldfean 
monarch  was  not  the  man  to  look  on  passively  while  his  sub- 
jects unfurled  the  banner  of  revolt.  That  very  year  he  set 
out  to  reduce  Judah  to  submission.  It  appears  that  the  sur- 
rounding peoples  left  Israel  to  its  fate,  for  we  do  not  find  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  made  war  upon  them,  and  the  Israelites  com- 
plain that  their  neighbors,  especially  the  Phoenicians  and 
Edomites,  made  common  cause  with  the  Chaldeans.  Judah 
could  not  hold  out  against  the  foe.  A  city  here  and  there, 
such  as  Lacbish  or  Azekah,  might  still  ofi^er  some  resistance, 
but  could  not  hinder  Nebuchadrezzar  from  laying  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  In  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  the  city  was 
invested. 

We  may  well  believe  that  when  it  had  come  to  this  the 
courage  of  many  a  Judsean  failed  him !  Desertions  to  the 
enemy  were  far  from  rare  ;  and  Jeremiah's  word  of  doom  rang 
with  terrific  emphasis,  "  Woe !  woe ! "  says  Yahweh ;  *'  I  give 
up  Zion  to  be  trodden  by  the  heathen  under  foot."  It  is  true 
that  many  Judaeans  stiU  retained  their  lofty  courage,  and  the 
fanatical  hope  of  deliverance  by  Yahweh's  might  was  still 
nourished  by  man}'  of  the  prophets;  but  the  reality  was 
cruelly  against  them,  and  asserted  its  force  in  many  a  heart, 
including  that  of  the  poor  vacillating  king  himself.  Zedekiah 
excites  our  deep  commiseration.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
people  determined  to  defend  itself  to  the  last  gasp,  bat  is 
himself  without  either  hope  or  courage.  He  sent  two  men  to 
Jeremiah  in  his  distress.  One  of  them  we  know  already  as 
the  prophet's  friend,  Zcphaniah  the  priest.'  The  other  was  a 
1  Jeremiah  xxxvii.  19.        ^  Ezekiel  xvii.  11-20.         •  See  p.  872. 
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certain  Pashur,  son  of  Malkiah.  They  were  commissioned 
to  entreat  Jeremiah  to  consult  Yahweh ;  perhaps  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  prophet  he  might  work  a  miracle  to  rescue 
Jerusalem.  Jeremiah  had  cold  comfort  for  them !  Nothing 
short  of  utter  ruin  was  at  their  doors,  he  said.  The  king  and 
his  subjects  had  but  one  means  of  escape,  unconditional  sur- 
render to  the  Chaldeans.  All  who  remained  in  the  city  would 
perish.^ 

That  a  man  of  2^dekiah's  character  should  await  the  eveut 
in  passive  helplessness  rather  than  obey  Jeremiah's  advice  is 
only  what  we  should  expect.  Indeed,  nothing  short  of  a  very 
firm  and  definite  conviction  on  his  part  could  have  led  him  to 
surrender,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  prophets  were  still 
loud  in  their  promises  of  triumph  even  when  Nebuchadrezzar 
was  actually  approaching. 

But  the  most  reckless  of  the  zealots  were  troubled  by  one 
uneasy  doubt.  Was  it  possible  that  Israel  had  incurred  the 
wrath  of  Yahweh  by  its  sins?  There  was  certainly  much 
wickedness  amongst  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  century  earlier  &e  king  might  probably  have  been  moved  to 
sacrifice  his  first-bom  son  in  order  to  appease  the  offended 
deity.  But  such  an  act  could  not  be  even  contemplated  in 
Zedekiah's  time,  and  some  other  sacrifice  must  be  discovered. 
Now  it  was  written  in  the  law  of  Yahweh  that  all  Israelitish 
slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  must  be  i*estored  to  liberty 
after  six  years*  service ;  ^  but  the  commandment  had  been  a 
dead  letter  with  most  of  the  Judaeans.  The  king  aud  his  no- 
bles, however,  now  determined  to  carry  out  this  precept,  and 
a  solemn  fast-day  was  proclaimed,  at  which  they  confirmed 
their  resolution  with  an  oath.  The  priests  cut  an  ox  into  two, 
and  laid  the  bleeding  halves  in  the  temple  court.  Then  Zcde- 
kiah  and  his  courtiers  passed  between  the  pieces  to  ratify 
their  pledge  ;  ■  and,  having  thus  secured  the  help  of  Yahweh, 
awaited  the  attack  of  the  Chaldaeans.^ 

It  seemed  as  though  this  measure  had  been  crowned  with 
the  desired  result,  for  hardly  had  Nebuchadrezzar  laid  siege 
to  Jerusalem,  when  an  Egj-ptian  aim}'  advanced  to  its  relief 
and  the  Chaldseans  set  out  to  meet  it.  The  men  of  Jerusalem 
could  breathe  more  freely  now  that  their  enemies  were  out  of 
Bight,  and  all  went  on  as  before.  Jeremiah  had  to  submit 
once  more  to  the  taunting  cr}'  of  those  whom  he  had  thi'eat- 
ened  with  destruction :  ^  ^  What  has  become  of  your  word  of 

I  Jeremiah  zzi.  ^  Exodus  xxi.  2-6 ;  Deuteronomy  xv.  Id-lS. 

*  Compiire  wot  i.  p.  183.  *  Jeremiah  xxxiv.  6-33. 
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Yahweh  now  ?  "  The  prophets  uttered  their  confident  precyc- 
tions  of  success  more  boldly  than  ever.  Yahweh,  they  said, 
was  helping  them  already.  The  people  firmly  expected  that 
Nebuchadrezzar  would  be  defeated  by  the  I^yptians. 

Meanwhile  Jeremiah  held  to  his  threatening  predictions, 
and  the  conduct  he  was  now  forced  to  witness  on  the  part  of 
the  Judaean  nobles  raised  his  indignation  to  a  pitch  which 
could  only  speak  in  the  sternest  denunciations.  For  the  fact 
was  that  no  sooner  had  the  besieging  army  retired  than  the 
nobles  began  to  grudge  the  cost  of  their  obedience  to  Yah- 
weh's  law,  broke  their  vow,  refused  to  give  their  slaves  the 
promised  liberty-,  and  even  revoked  the  freedom  they  had 
already  conferred  upon  some  of  them.  Jeremiah  could  not 
stand  by  tamely.  '^  I  commanded  you  to  let  your  slaves  go 
free,  says  Yahweh ;  and  since  you  refuse,  and  break  your 
word,  I  will  let  loose  sword  and  pestilence  and  famine  upon 
yon.  All  the  perjured  ones  shall  perish,  and  Zedekiah  him- 
self shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldaeans  when  they 
return.** 

''When  they  return!"  cried  the  delinquents  in  mocker}^ 
"  Yes !  but  they  never  will  return.  Yahweh  is  roaring  fW>ni 
Zion  and  consuming  his  people's  foes !  " 

The  fanatics  were  supreme  in  Jerusalem. 


Chapter  VT. 

THE    FALL    OF   JERUSALKM. 
2  K1NO8  XXV.  2-21 ;  1  Jbrbmiah  XXXII.,  XXXVII.-XXXIX.  10. 

SUCH  a  man  as  Jeremiah  was  naturally  r^arded  with  no 
friendly  eye  by  the  popular  leadera.  Well-founded  re- 
|x>rt8  were  current  that,  when  Zedekiah  had  sent  certain  mes- 
sengers to  him  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for  the  people  with 
Yahweh,  he  had  answered  that  the  £g}'ptian  arm}*  would 
inevitably  return  to  its  own  land,  and  the  Chald^eaus  would 
again  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  "  Let  no  man  soothe  himself 
with  idle  hopes,"  he  had  said ;  "  for  though  the  Judaeans  were 
to  smite  the  Chaldseans  till  onl}-  wounded  men  were  lell,  3^et 
even  they  would  take  the  field  again  and  burn  down  Jenisa- 
i  9  GhroniolM  xxxt<.  li-SL 
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lem.  So  irrevocably  is  the  fall  of  the  sinfhl  city  decreed." 
Was  it  not  monstrous  to  allow  this  Jeremiah  to  utter  such 
fearfld  predictions?  What  good  could  possibly  come  of 
it?  And  what  confidence  could  be  placed  in  a  man  who 
openly  declared  that  the  only  escape  fh)m  death  was  instant 
surrender? 

Even  before  Nebuchadrezzar  returned,  Jeremiah  discov* 
ered  the  profound  suspicion  with  which  he  was  regarded; 
for  once  when  he  was  going  out  of  the  city  by  the  gate  that 
led  towards  the  land  of  Benjamin,  perhaps  on  his  way  to 
Anathoth,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  a  grandson  of  Hananiah, 
retained  him  in  custody,  and  accused  him  of  intending  to 
desert  to  the  enemy.  The  prophet's  denial  was  not  accepted, 
and  he  was  brought  before  the  princes.  They  were  bitterly 
incensed  against  the  suspected  traitor  to  Yahweh's  people ; 
appearances  were  strongly  against  him,  and  they  sentenced 
him  to  be  scourged  and  then  thrown  into  prison,  into  a  terri- 
ble dungeon,  the  horrors  of  which  would  endanger  his  very 
life  should  he  remain  there  long. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  Nebuchadrezzar's  army  once 
mote  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  Egyp* 
tians  had  retreated  in  terror;  and  now  the  prophet  was 
brought  out  of  his  cell,  at  the  king's  command,  to  tender 
his  counsel.  If  Zedekiah  hoped  for  a  more  favorable  oracle 
than  before  he  was  disapi:>ointed,  for  the  prophet  answered 
again  that  the  king  would  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy ; 
and  his  words  borrowed  a  deeper  significance  from  the  ques- 
tion he  could  now  add.  ^^What  has  become  of  all  those 
prophets  who  declared  that  Nebuchadrezzar  would  return  no 
more?"  Jeremiah  took  this  occasion  to  entreat  the  king  not 
to  send  him  back  to  that  fearAil  dungeon,  for  he  was  guilty 
of  no  wrong  to  king  or  people,  Zedekiah  granted  his  request 
and  transferred  him  to  another  pilson,  where  his  sustenance 
was  amply  provided  for,  and  he  was  even  allowed  to  see  his 
friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  siege  Jeremiah  uttered  a  remarkable 
prediction  as  to  the  fate  of  Zedekiah.^  He  told  the  king 
that  he,  too,  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand  when  Jerusa- 
lem was  sacked  and  burned  down  ;  that  he  would  see  the  king 
of  Babylon  with  his  own  eyes,  would  speak  to  him,  and 
would  be  carried  away  to  his  capital.  But  in  spite  of  this 
he  would  not  fall  by  the  sword,  but  would  die  in  peace  and 
would  have  the  funeral  of  a  king.  This  prophecy  is  ver^ 
1  JeremiAb  zxxiv.  1-5* 
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rem&rkabie  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  secret  impulses 
of  a  seer^s  heart,  and  the  influences  that  affected  hi5  oracles. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  form  a  distinct 
idea  of  what  Jeremiah  supposed  would  really  be  the  monarch's 
fate.  He  would  be  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  prisoner,  and  3'et 
would  be  buried  with  the  honors  of  a  king  like  his  pre- 
decessors. Would  he  be  restored  to  the  throne?  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  this  was  really  Jeremiah's  meaning ;  and 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  so,  for  in  another  prophecy,  or 
another  version  of  the  same,'  he  foretells  that  the  king  will  go 
to  Babylon  and  live  there  '*  until  Yahweh  visits  him."  The 
only  explanation  of  Jeremiah's  favorable  anticipations  with 
regard  to  Zedekiab  appears  to  be  found  in  his  own  opinion 
of  the  king.  He  thought  he  was  not  as  bad  as  others  —  his 
nobles,  for  instance  —  and  would  therefore  not  be  so  heavily 
chastised. 

Was  Jeremiah  right  in  placing  Zedekiah  above  the  reck- 
less leaders  of  the  people?  I  think  not.  They  were 
honest  fanatics;  wliile  he,  though  well-intentioned  and 
comparatively  sober-minded,  was  utterly  weak.  Sm*ely  this 
is  no  reason  for  preferring  him  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary ;  they  knew  no  better,  while  he  pursued  with  hesitat- 
ing steps  the  course  he  knew  to  be  wrong.  They  were  true  to 
their  faith,  such  as  it  was',  whilst  he  simply  obeyed  the  dic- 
tates of  Ms  own  trembhng  heart.  If  they  had  seen  their 
error  they  might  have  h^  the  courage  to  confess  it  and 
to  change  their  conduct :  but  what  could  be  expected  of  a 
man  without  either  courage  or  principle?  But  we  need 
not  wonder  that  Jeremiah  judged  otherwise:  for  while  the 
fanatics  persecuted  him  and  sought  his  very  Ufe,  Zedekiah 
defended  him.  The  king's  personal  regard  for  the  prophet 
secured  his  favor  in  return,  and  prevented  his  foretelling 
too  cruel  a  fate  for  him.  Even  prophets  were  sometimes 
guided  by  their  own  personal  preferences. 

The  Chaldaeans,  then,  had  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem !  The 
city  was  too  great  to  be  completely'  surrounded,  but  the  enemy 
could  easily  cut  off  its  supplies.  On  three  sides,  indeed,  this 
was  all  they  could  do,  for  the  approach  was  so  precipitous  as 
to  be  almost  impracticable,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  admit  of  ade- 
quate defence  by  a  very  small  force.  It  was  only  from  the 
north  that  a  besi^ng  army  could  attack  the  city  with  any 
h'>pe  of  success,  and  even  there  it  was  fortified  by  a  stroog 
^  JeremUh  xzzii.  1-9, 
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wall  with  lofty  turrets,  within  which  a  second  wall  defended 
the  upper  city,  where  the  temple  and  the  palace  stood.  This 
position  might  still  be  held  even  if  the  lower  cit}'  were  taken. 
Against  this  oater  wall  the  first  attack  was  directed ;  but  the 
art  of  siege  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  it  needed  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labor  to  effect  a  breach  in  a  wall  of 
any  thickness.  The  besiegers  attempted  to  undermine  the 
walls  and  crush  them  with  battering-rams,  or  to  construct 
movable  towers  to  rise  above  the  parapet,  and  enable  the 
soldiers  in  them  to  drive  off  the  defenders  of  the  walls  with 
stones  and  aiTOws,  and  then  take  possession  of  them  them- 
selves. Sometimes  they  would  attempt  to  stoim  the  place 
by  scaling  the  wall  with  ladders.  If  a  city  were  strongly 
fortified  and  manned  by  a  determined  garrison,  a  siege  was 
a  very  long  affair,  and  the  place  was  generally  reduced  at 
last  by  hunger  rather  than  by  the  sword.  Samaria,  for  in- 
stance, stood  a  siege  of  three  years  before  Shalmaneser  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it. 

Jerusalem  was  very  strongly  fortified  and  the  garrison 
was  brave ;  but  the  city  was  so  full  of  fugitives  and  appar- 
ently so  ill-provisioned  that  the  direst  want  soon  raged. 
Scenes  of  horror  became  familiar.  Children  cried  in  vain  for 
bread,  and  fell  down  exhausted  in  the  streets.  Rich  men 
died  of  hunger.  Young  and  old  lay  gasping  for  life.  There^ 
were  even  mothers  who  devoured  the  very  children  at  their 
breasts.^ 

Under  these  circumstances  Jeremiah  might  account  him- 
self fortunate  in  sitting  quietly  in  prison  and  receiving  his 
daily  rations  of  bread  by  favor  of  the  king.  But  the  bold- 
ness with  which  he  still  foretold  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was 
once  again  to  bring  his  life  into  the  utmost  danger.^  We 
can  really  hardly  blame  the  princes  of  Judah  for  being 
driven  almost  to  madness,  when  they  heard  Jeremiah  declare 
in  so  man}'^  words  to  all  who  would  listen  that  there  were  two 
ways  open  to  them,  one  of  which  led  to  death  and  the  other 
to  life ;  the  former  being  to  remain  in  the  city  and  die  by 
sword,  by  famine,  or  bj^  pestilence,  and  the  latter  to  go  over 
to  the  Chaldseans  and  live !  What  this  came  to  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  publicly  recommending  desertion.  The 
leaders  of  the  people  were  straining  all  their  powers  to  keep 
up  the  courage  of  their  soldiers,  and  how  could  they  suffer  an 
influential  man  deliberately  to  discourage  them  ?  They  were 
depressed  and  hungiy  enough  already.  Unless  Jeremiah*? 
1  Lamentatioiis  iL  11, 19-21,  iv.  4-10.  ^  Jeremiah  xxxviii. 
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mouth  could  be  stopped,  the  fall  of  the  city  was  ineyitablc 
Accordingly,  they  accused  him  before  the  king,  and  clam- 
ored for  his  execution.  Zedekiah  was  not  the  man  to  resist 
their  demands,  and  though  personally  well  disposed  towards 
Jeremiah,  he  gave  them  leave  to  put  him  to  ieath,  upon 
which  they  immediately  threw  him  into  a  well.  There  was 
no  water  in  it;  but  if  he  were  not  choked  by  the  mud  he 
would  inevitably  die  of  hunger. 

Jeremiah's  firmness  in  not  shrinking  even  from  death 
shows  his  integrity,  courage,  and  faith,  and  gives  him  a  title 
to  our  respect.  But  in  other  regards  his  conduct  during  the 
siege  is  an^iihing  but  pleasing.  If,  in  spite  of  his  firm  con- 
viction that  Jerusalem  must  fall,  he  had  prayed  in  the  ardor 
of  his  love  for  his  poor,  misguided  people,  we  should  have 
felt  far  greater  sympathy  with  him  than  we  do  now,  as  he 
terrifies  his  cowed  and  starving  countrymen  with  ceaseless 
prophecies  of  ruin  and  misery. 

Jeremiah,  however,  was  still  to  have  the  opportunity  not 
onl}'^  of  repeating  his  threats,  but  of  testifying  to  his  firm 
belief  in  the  restoration  of  Judah,  for  he  was  again  rescued 
from  the  pit.  His  deadliest  foes  had  indeed  lost  all  reverence 
for  the  preacher  of  Yahweh's  word  in  hatred  of  the  man 
whose  utterances  produced  such  disastrous  results,  but  there 
were  others  whose  respect  for  God's  word  outweighed  all 
other  considerations.  Jeremiah  found  an  advoeat-e  with  the 
king  in  a  certain  Ethiopian,  named  Ebedmelech.  Haixlly 
had  this  man  heard  of  the  prophet's  fate  when  he  hastened 
to  the  king,  whom  he  found  at  the  scene  of  hostilities  bj'  the 
Benjamite  gate,  and  reminded  him  what  a  terrible  sin  it  was 
to  murder  a  prophet.  Zedekiah,  who  was  alwa3s  easy  to 
talk  over  —  especially  in  this  case,  since  he  really  esteemed 
Jeremiah  —  countermanded  his  former  orders,  and  sent  Ebed- 
melech with  three*  men  to  draw  Jeremiah  out  of  the  pit 
and  restore  him  to  his  former  place  of  confinement.  Upon 
this  the  prophet  rewarded  his  dehverer  bj^  predicting  that 
when  Jerusalem  fell  he  would  be  spared,  because  he  bad 
trusted  in  Yahweh.^ 

Shortly  after  this,  Zedekiah  privately  summoned  the  prophet 
to  another  consultation.  Were  it  not  so  melancholy  to  see 
a  man  devoid  of  principle  and  courage  tossed  backwards 
and  forwai*ds  like  a  reed  in  the  wind,  there  would  be  some- 
thing almost  ludicrous  in  this  interview  between  the  prophet 
and  the  king.  ^*I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,"  said  the 
1  In  y.  10  thirty  is  a  mistake  for  three.        ^  Jeremiah  xzziz.  16-18. 
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prince;  '^hold  nothing  back  from  me."  The  seer  knew  his 
drift,  and  answered:  *•  WiU  you  not  destroy  me,  if  I  tell 
you  the  truth?  And,  after  all,  what  will  my  adyice  avail? 
You  will  not  obey  it."  Then  Zedekiah  swore  that  he  would 
not  put  him  into  the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  Jeremiah, 
trusting  to  this  feeble  pledge,  repeated  his  former  oracle.  If 
the  king  surrendered  voluntsuily  to  Nebuchadrezzar  the  city 
would  not  be  burned,  and  he  and  his  would  be  spared; 
otherwise  there  was  no  escape  for  him.  The  craven 
monarch  urged  his  dread  that  he  might  be  given  up  to  the 
Judaean  deserters  in  the  camp  of  the  Chaldaeans  if  he  sur- 
rendered, and  be  maltreated  atid  mocked  by  them.  Jere- 
miah reassured  him  on  this  point,  and  repeated  his  advice. 
Would  Zedekiah  obey  it?  If  the  prophet  had  for  a  moment 
cherished  such  a  hope,  he  was  soon  disabused  by  a  request 
which  stamps  the  king  once  for  all  as  a  craven.  ''Let 
nobody  know  what  we  have  been  speaking  of!  Should  the 
princes  hear  that  we  have  seen  each  other,  and  should  they 
promise  you  3'our  life  if  you  tell  them  all  that  we  have  said, 
then  answer  that  you  only  begged  me  not  to  have  you  thrown 
into  the  well  again."  Jeremiah  promised,  and  when  the 
princes  actually  questioned  him  on  the  matter,  he  lent  him- 
self to  the  king's  unmanly  deception. 

Truly,  the  last  king  of  David's  house  was  a  pitiablo 
creature ! 

The  siege  ran  the  ordinary  course.  The  Chaldseans 
attempted  to  effect  a  breach,  the  Judaeans  to  disable  their 
battering-rams.  In  front  of  the  walls  there  were  constant 
skirmishes,  and  behind  them  famine  raged,  with  pestilence  in 
her  train. 

Jeremiah  in  his  prison,  where  he  had  many  visitors,  saw 
suspense  and  terror  written  upon  ever}'^  countenance,  and  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  On  the  contrary',  he  was  still  impelled  to  pro- 
claim the  certainty  of  Jerusalem's  fall,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  cherished  and  repeatedly  proclaimed  the  deep  con- 
viction that  the  people  of  Yahweh  could  not  perish  for  ever. 

For  instance,'  his  cousin  Hanameel  came  to  him  one 
day  and  offered  to  sell  him  his  estate  at  Anathoth.  The 
prophet,  who  afterwards  declared  that  Yahweh  had  given  him 
notice  of  Hanameel's  visit,  accepted  the  offer,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  purchase  to  testify  in  a  striking  manner  to 
his  faith  in  Judah's  restoration.  He  commanded  his  faithAil 
1  Jeremiah  xxzli 
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Baruch  to  inclose  the  deed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  cousin  and  two  witnesses,  and  so  keep  it  safe ; 
for  Yahweh  testified  by  that  action  of  his  servant  that  the 
time  shoald  come  again  when  houses,  fields,  and  vineyards 
should  be  bought  and  sold  in  Canaan. 

He  made  this  declaration  in  a  tone  of  unwavering  con- 
viction ;  but  when  he  had  concluded  the  whole  transaction, 
he  himself  was  seized  by  that  sense  of  doubt  and  oppression 
which  not  unfrequently  tortures  the  heralds  of  truth,  espe- 
cially when  in  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation,  and  led  on  by 
their  own  most  sacred  convictions,  they  have  for  a  moment 
transcended  even  themselves.'  ^^  O  Lord ! "  cried  the  seer  in 
prayer,  '*  what  dread  things  shall  come  to  pass !  The  Chal- 
dseans,  as  thou  hast  said,  shall  take  the  city  I  And  yet 
thou  hast  bidden  me  buy  this  land."  But  his  courage  was 
restored  when  Yahweh's  answer  echoed  through  his  soul: 
'^  The  Ghaldaeans  shall  indeed  destroy  the  dty,  because  my 
people  was  guilty.  But  in  days  to  come  I  wiU  collect  them 
once  more,  that  they  may  be  my  people  and  I  their  god. 
Then  shall  they  all  be  of  one  mind  towards  me,  and  shall  so 
fear  me  as  never  again  to  renounce  my  service.  As  surely 
as  Jerusalem  shall  be  taken  by  the  Chaldieans,  so  surely  shiJ^ 
fields  and  houses  be  legally  bought  and  sold  by  those  who 
return  from  exile  to  this  land  in  days  to  come." 

"We  possess  several  other  oracles  in  which  Jeremiah  fore- 
tells the  return  from  the  captivity  and  Judah's  restoration 
not  onlj^  to  her  foimer  splendor,  but  to  far  greater  gloiy 
yet.  Probably  the  main  contents  of  these  oracles  date  from 
the  last  3'ear  of  Zedekiah's  reign ;  ^  but  we  cannot  be  at  all 
sure  that  they  were  actually-  uttei-ed  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  them.  For  in  the  first  place  the  prophet  did  not 
commit  them  to  writing  until  aftx^r  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
when  all  that  he  had  subsequent!}*  seen  and  felt  must  have 
colored  his  account  of  his  former  utterances,  even  without 
his  intending  it.  And  in  the  second  place  these  special 
prophecies  were  diligently  studied  and  freel}-  applieu  by  the 
Judteans  of  a  later  age,  especially  after  the  return  from  the 
captivity,  and  occasional  a^lditions  wore  made  without  any 
scruple,  so  long  jis  they  were  supposed  to  accoixi  with  Jere- 
miah's spirit. 

Now  one  of  these  discourses,  which  contains  a  description 
of  IsraeVs  religious  condition  in  the  Messianic  age,  which 
was  to  follow  close  upon  the  accomplishment  of  tiie  divine 
1  Jeremiah  xxx.,  xjuu.,  xxxHt 
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Judgment,  takes  a  loftier  flight  than  almost  an3rthing  else 
that  ever  passed  the  lips  of  a  prophet.  It  runs  as  follows  :  ^ 
^*-  Behold,  the  time  comes,  says  Yahweh,  when  I  will  make 
a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Judah  and  with  the  house 
of  Israel ;  not  such  as  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  them 
when  I  redeemed  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  they  have 
broken;  but  this  is  the  covenant  I  will  make  with  them 
after  the  days  of  misery:  I  will  write  my  law  in  their 
hearts  and  will  be  their  god,  and  they  shall  be  my  people, 
and  they  shall  no  longer  exhort  one  another  and  say  '  know 
Yahweh ! '  for  they  shall  all  of  them  know  me,  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest,  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity  and 
remember  their  sins  no  more.  Thus  says  Yahweh,  who 
makes  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day,  the  moon  and  the  stai-s  to 
shine  by  night,  who  troubles  the  sea  till  its^waves  roar, 
whose  name  is  Yahweh  of  war-hosts :  '  When  all  these  cease 
to  obey  me,  then  shall  Israel's  seed  cease  to  be  my  people.' 
Even  thus  speaks  Yahweh.  '  If  the  heaven  can  be  measiu'ed 
above  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  searched  out  beneath, 
then  will  I  reject  the  whole  race  of  Israel  because  of  its  sins.'" 
For  an  after  generation  it  was  consoling  to  study  the  oracles 
of  the  one  prophet  of  Zedekiah's  time  who  had  foretold  Jeru- 
salem's fall  and  subsequent  restoration,  but  the  impression 
made  by  the  man  of  God  upon  his  hearers,  with  the  dread 
reality  before  their  very  eyes,  was  as  far  from  consoling  as  it 
well  could  be.  We  can  almost  see  Jeremiah  in  his  prison,  or 
rather  in  the  open  prison-court,  generally  accompanied  by 
Baruch  and  some  few  other  of  his  faithful  friends  or  relatives  ! 
From  time  to  time,  as  the  day  wears  on,  certain  men  of  Jeni- 
salem  and  other  Jiulaeans  come  to  consult  him.  How  scared 
and  squalid  they  look,  pinched  by  famine  and  pursued  by 
fear !  Their  relatives  have  fallen  a  prey  to  want,  or  pesti- 
lence, or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  and  the  future  is  full  of 
terror.  They  are  talking  together  of  the  ghastly  details  of 
the  day's  occurrences.  Then  from  time  to  time  the  prophet 
raises  his  head,  especiall}'  when  he  hears  how  the  fanatics  still 
promise  deliverance,  or  when  the  battle-cry  of  the  assaulting 
Chaldseans  and  the  crash  of  the  blocks  of  stone  hurled  from 
their  catapults  penetrates  to  his  prison.  The  sombre  fire 
gleams  in  his  eyes  as  bitter  reproaches  and  terrific  threats 
stream  from  his  lips  once  more.  His  hearers  are  crushed 
with  terror!  One  bursts  into  wild  lamentations,  another 
breathes  a  prayer  to  Yahweh  for  deliverance,  others  seek 

^  Jeremiah  xxxi.  31-37. 
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relief  from  their  depression  by  rushing  to  the  post  of  battle 
and  murmur,  "May  Yahweh  frustrate  all  these  fearful  words  !  '* 
Sometimes  a  'fierce  glance  falls  upon  the  prophet  from  some 
enthusiast  who  has  come  to  hear  with  his  own  ears  whether 
the  man  of  God  whom  the  king's  favor  protects  can  really 
dare  to  utter  words  which  are  like  a  consuming  fire  for  Israel. 
But  the  greater  number  are  simply  plunged  into  terror  and 
despair  by  his  predictions.  Then  why  do  they  return  the 
following  da}'?  Perhaps  because,  when  stricken  with  fear, 
we  find  a  sort  of  fascination  in  multiplying  images  of  terror, 
or  because  Jeremiah's  hearers  found  his  words  in  harmony 
with  their  own  convictions.  And  this  was  the  veiy  reason 
whj^  his  influence  sapped  the  courage  of  his  hearers  so  fatally, 
and  sent  them  away  more  spiritless  and  depressed  than  ever. 
Even  when  he  looked  on,  past  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  into  Uie 
future,  and  spoke  of  the  days  of  joy  which  the  restored  and 
converted  Israel  should  taste  when  it  had  once  more  become 
Yahweh's  own  people  and  he  its  god,  even  then  for  one  here 
or  there  who  felt  the  consolation  there  were  many  who  did 
not  in  the  least  understand  him,  and  were  unmoved  by  all  he 
said.     The  immediate  future  was  all  they  cared  about. 

At  last,  after  standing  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half,  Jeni- 
salem  fell.  In  vain  had  the  besieged  broken  down  their  very 
houses  and  palaces  to  stop  the  breaches  in  the  walls  with  the 
atones.^  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  the  lower  city  was  taken  b}- 
storm.  The  inner  wall  still  opposed  the  progress  of  the  foe, 
and  the  upper  city  might  have  held  out  for  some  time.  The 
fanatical  prophets  were  doubtless  ready  to  declare  as  loudly 
as  ever  that  Yahweh  would  at  least  defend  his  sanctuary  from 
pollution  by  the  heathen.  But  Zedekiah  and  his  nobles  gave 
up  the  conflict,  and,  accompanied  by  most  of  the  men  under 
arms,  fled  from  the  city  under  cover  of  night ;  but  the}"  found 
no  safety  in  flight,  for  they  were  pursued  and  captured.  The 
city  was  now  defenceless,  and  Nebuchadrezzar's  generals  took 
possession  of  it  while  he  himself  was  at  Riblah  in  Syria. 

For  a  whole  month  Jerusalem  was  given  up  to  the  soldiery, 
who  endeavored  to  compensate  themselves  for  the  privations 
the}'  had  suffered  during  the  siege.  The  treasures  of  the 
temple  and  the  palace,  including  the  great  laver  and  the  pil- 
lars Boaz  and  Jachin,  were  carried  away.  The  two  chief 
priests,  the  principal  generals,  five  distinguished  oflScers  of  the 
oourt,  the  minister  of  war,  and  sixty  nobles  who  were  taken 
1  Jeremiah  xzxiii.  4. 
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as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  were  carried  off  to  Riblali 
and  there  put  to  death.  Three  thousand  and  twenty-three 
families  of  Judah  had  already  undergone  the  sentence  of  exile 
before  the  city  was  taken,  and  eight  hundred  and  thirt^'-two 
were  now  added  from  Jerusalem.*  A  fearful  lot  was  reserved 
for  Zedekiah.  His  sons  were  put  to  death  in  his  sight ;  then 
his  eyes  werc  put  out,  and  he  was  covered  with  chains  and 
carried  off  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  a  dungeon.  Jere- 
miah's prediction  that  Yahweh  would  visit  him  again,  and 
that  he  would  have  an  honorable  burial,  was  never  fulfilled. 
Such  was  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  586  b.c. 


Chapter  VXI. 

THE   REMNANT   IN   JUDiBA. 

2  Kings  XXV.  22-26;  Jkbumiah  XL.-XLIII.  7a. 

THE  population  of  Judah  had  been  wofully  thinned  by 
famine,  pestilence,  and  war.  Cities  and  villages  were 
in  ruins.  Fields  lay  untilled  for  want  of  labor.  Commerce 
was  at  a  stand-still.  The  country  was  rendered  unsafe  by 
bands  of  marauding  Judseans,  who  had  been  driven  from 
house  and  home.  Most  men  of  any  distinction  or  ability 
were  in  exile.  There  was  imminent  danger  of  total  anarch}-. 
The  Chaldaean  king,  however,  did  his  best  to  save  the  country 
f^om  this  fate ;  for  otherwise  he  would  never  have  been  able 
to  secure  the  tribute  he  expected  from  it.  Accordingly',  he 
appointed  Gedaliah,  a  Judsean  of  noble  family,  as  governor. 
This  was  the  man  whose  father,  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan, 
had  played  a  prominent  part  in  Josiah's  reformation,  and  had 
protected  Jeremiah  against  the  rage  of  the  prophets.*  The 
choice  was  a  very  happy  one.  Gedaliah  was  a  man  of  peace, 
and  seems  to  have  inspired  such  remarkable  confidence  by  his 
personal  character,  that  several  bands  of  outlaws  voluntarily 
submitted  to  him  and  dispersed.  He  found  means  of  per- 
suading many  who  had  taken  up  a  wandering  life  to  settle 
ilown  again  in  the  cities  and  get  in  the  remnants  of  the  grape 

1  Jeremiah  lii.  28,  29.    In  v.  28,  setfentk  should  be  seventeenth, 
>  2  EjDgfl  xxii.  12-14;  Jeremiah  xxvi.  24. 
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and  olive  harvest.  Many  of  the  Judseans,  who  had  already 
left  the  country,  perceiving  that  Nebuchadrezzar  had  still  left 
something  that  might  be  called  a  people  of  Judah,  and  that 
Gedaliah  was  established  as  the  governor,  now  returned  to 
their  country. 

At  Mizpah,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  Jeremiah  also 
settled.  There  are  two  traditions  as  to  his  fate  after  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  book 
that  bears  his  name.  According  to  one  account,^  he  was  kept 
a  prisoner  for  a  month  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  until 
Nebuchadrezzar  himself  arrived,  and  was  then  set  at  liberty-. 
According  to  the  other,*  which  is  far  more  probable,  he  was 
carried  off  with  other  prisoners  to  Ramah,  where  his  chains 
were  struck  off  at  the  command  of  Nebuzar-adan,  the  king's 
plenipotentiary.  In  any  case,  he  was  treated  by  the  Chal- 
dseans  with  great  distinction.  This  was  very  natural.  His 
exhortations  to  peace  and  submission  had  very  nearl}-  cost 
him  his  life  in  Jerusalem  at  the  hands  of  the  zealots ;  but 
now  they  secured  him  no  little  consideration  with  the  enem^', 
who  had  doubtless  heard  of  him  from  the  deserters. 

The  captain  of  the  life-guard  accordingl}-  signified  to  the 
man  of  God,  with  marks  of  profound  respect,  that  he  entirely 
agi-eed  with  his  teaching.  It  was  just  as  he  had  said ;  Tah- 
weh  had  punished  Judah  for  its  sins.  In  the  king's  name  he 
now  gave  the  prophet  his  choice ;  if  he  liked  to  go  with  them  to 
Babylon,  he  should  be  well  cared  for  there,  and  should  live  in 
wealth  and  honor.  If  he  preferred  to  stay  in  his  own  land, 
he  might  go  to  Gedaliah  or  settle  wherever  he  liked.  Jere- 
miah chose  to  stay,  as  we  should  have  expected  from  his  deep 
love  for  his  people.  The  sacrifice  he  made  was  great,  for  the 
favor  of  Nebuchadrezzar  entitled  him  to  expect  an  easier  life 
in  Babylon  than  he  could  ever  hope  for  in  his  own  defenceless 
land,  and  his  people  had  certainly  put  him  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  them.  But  the  man  who  had  braved  his  people*s 
hatred  rather  than  be  faithless  to  his  god  was  proof  against 
the  seductions  of  rest  and  honor,  and  determined  to  stay  and 
comfort  those  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  re- 
prove and  threaten  almost  without  ceasing. 

And  the  miserable  remnant  was  in  sore  need  of  comfort ! 

The  first  four  elegies  in  the  book  of  Lamentations  reveal 
the  emotions  of  many  a  heart  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  An 
ancient  though  mistaken  tradition  ascribes  these  alphabetical 
poems  to  Jeremiah.     But  they  constantly  speak  of  the  fall  of 

I  Jeremiah  xxxix.  11-14*  '  Jeremiah  xl- 1. 
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Jerusalem  in  a  tone  of  bitter  surprise,  which  would  be  more 
than  strange  in  one  who  had  long  predicted  the  event.  Jere- 
miah would  hardly  have  prayed,  as  the  author  of  the  first 
elegy  does,*  that  all  the  foes  of  Judah  might  be  punished  for 
their  conduct  towards  Yahweh's  people ;  or  reproached  Egypt, 
as  the  author  of  the  fourth  song  does,^  for  not  having  sup- 
ported the  Judseans.  Least  of  all  would  he  have  joined  in 
the  lamentation,  raised  by  the  writer  of  the  second  elegy,' 
that  the  prophets  had  no  more  visions.  For  he  himself  wsm 
not  without  a  vision,  and  he  can  oul}'  have  rejoiced  to  see  the 
others  hold  their  peace  in  confusion.  Doubtless  Jeremiah, 
with  his  sensitive  and  tender  disposition,  grieved  deeply  over 
his  people's  misery ;  but  his  opinions  as  to  its  causes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  its  fruits  on  the  other,  caused  him  to  use  very 
different  language  on  the  subject  from  that  of  others  who  did 
not  share  his  views.  The  five  poems  in  the  book  of  Lamen- 
tations all  difler,  the  first  four  as  well  as  the  fifth,  in  author- 
ship and  even  in  date. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  devastation  of  Jerusalem 
should  be  the  subject  of  numerous  elegies.  ^^  How  deserted 
is  the  city  that  once  was  full  of  people  I  She  that  was  great 
amongst  peoples  is  now  like  a  widow.  She  who  was  a  princess 
amongst  the  provinces  is  now  a  vassal.  The  cit}-  that  was 
called  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  all  the  earth,  is 
covered  now  with  scorn.  The  travellers  that  see  her  ruins 
shake  their  heads  upon  her.  Yahweh,  in  his  wrath,  has 
covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud,  east  down  the 
glory  of  Israel  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  thought  not  of  the 
footstool  of  his  feet  in  the  day  of  his  anger."  *  Before  their 
eyes  the  poets  saw  the  appalling  fact  that  the  king,  ^^  the  breath 
of  their  nostrils,  Yah weh*s  anointed,  the  man  in  whose  shadow 
they  had  hoped  to  find  rest,"  was  taken  captive  ;  that  Judah's 
princes,  who  Imd  once  been  ''  purer  than  snow  and  whiter 
than  milk,  ruddier  in  body  than  rubies  and  more  shining  than 
flapphires,"  were  now  ^^  blackened  and  shrivelled  in  skin," 
while  priests  and  prophets  had  been  mmdered  in  the  sanctuary 
and  public  worship  had  come  to  an  end.^  And  besides  all 
this  the  misery  of  the  thought  that  it  was  all  their  own  fault, 
coupled  with  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,®  rendered  the 
memory  of  their  glorious  past  a  torture  to  them.  And  yet 
they  must  thank  Yahweh  for  not  having  utterly  destroyed 

^  lamentations  i.  91,  32.  s  Lamentations  iv.  17. 

*  Lamentations  ii.  9.  ^  Lamentations  i.  1,  ii.  1.  15. 

*  Lamenrations  i.  4,  ii.  20,  ir.  7,  8,  20.        <  Lamentations  i.  5,  14,  iv.  12,  13 
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thein,^  and  for  having  left  them  the  hope  that  he  might  some 
day  think  of  his  people  in  mercy  once  more. 

Of  course  the  Judaeans  entertained  anything  but  friendly 
feelings  towards  the  Chaldaeans ;  but  they  were  more  bitter 
yet  against  their  own  neighbors  and  relatives  the  Edomites, 
who  had  not  only  yielded  to  the  overpowering  forces  of  the 
Chaldseans  and  made  common  cause  with  them,  but  had  even 
exulted  in  the  sight  of  Jerusalem's  fall.  It  was  probably 
soon  after  this  event  that  a  certain  prophet,  otherwise  unknown 
to  us,  of  the  name  of  Obadiah,  uttered  the  oracle  against  the 
£domites  which  is  preserved  in  the  little  book  that  bears  his 
name.  He  inveighs  against  them  vehemently,  and  reproaches 
them  with  having  taken  a  part  in  the  devastation  of  Je^'usalem, 
with  having  shared  the  feelings  of  the  Chaldaeans  on  the  day 
of  its  fall,  and  even  with  having  destroyed  the  fugitives.  In 
revenge  he  threatens  them  with  destruction  on  the  day  when 
Yahweh  reveals  the  greatness  of  his  might. 

Jeremiah  mourned  in  common  with  all  the  rest;  for  he 
loved  his  people  passionately,  and  his  heart  was  torn  with 
anguish  by  the  misery  into  which  they  were  plunged.  At 
Kamah  he  had  seen  the  troops  of  captives  led  away  to  a  dis- 
tant land  amidst  heart-rending  lamentations,  and  when  he 
thought  of  that  sad  scene  he  cried,*  with  a  reference  to 
Rachel's  tomb  which  stood  at  Ramah,  ^^  Thus  says  Yahweh, 
A  voice  goes  up  from  Ramah,  of  bitter  weeping  and  lamen- 
tation. Rachel  is  mourning  over  her  sous  and  refuses  to  be 
comforted,  because  they  are  no  more.  But  thus  sajs  Yah- 
weh, Weep  not  nor  wail  so  bitterly,  for  the  blessed  fruits  of 
3'our  suffering  shall  surely  come,  and  your  children  shall  re- 
turn from  the  land  of  the  enemy.  There  is  hope  for  3'our 
posterity,  and  j^our  sons  shall  come  back  to  their  land." 
Even  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  had  been  permitted  to 
reveal  the  prospect  of  Judah's  restoration  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Yahweh's  kingdom,  and  now  his  god  commanded 
him  to  write  down  all  that  he  had  then  uttered  in  the  hearing 
of  some  few  only.  He  had  been  compelled  formerly  to  pro- 
vide against  any  risk  of  misunderstandiug  b^-  accompan3'iiig 
ever}'  joj'ful  prophecy  with  the  emphatic  declaration  that  the 
immediate  future  was  dark  beyond  measure,  but  now  that  the 
night  had  come  he  need  qualify  his  words  of  comfort  no 
longer.  "  The  time  will  come,  says  Yahweh,  when  I  shall 
raise  up  a  righteous  scion  of  the  house  of  David,  who  shall 
reign  in  prosperity  and  shall  maintain  justice  in  the  land. 
^  LamcDtations  iii.  23.  >  Jeremiah  xzxL  U-17. 
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Then  shall  Isr  Jiel  and  Judah  be  redeemed  and  dwell  in  safety ; 
and  he  shall  be  called  bj  this  name,  ^  Yahweh-our-righteous- 
ness !  *  In  those  days  they  shall  no  more  swear  by  YahweL 
who  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  but  by  Yahweh  who  brought 
Israel  back  from  all  the  countries  of  the  earth  to  his  own 
land."  * 

What  a  joy  it  must  have  been  to  Jeremiah,  after  denouno> 
ing  his  people  for  some  forty  years,  to  be  permitted  at  last 
to  console  them !  Hitherto  he  had  alwa3'8  destroyed,  but  now 
le  was  building  up.  Hitherto  he  had  seen  notliiug  but  faces 
of  terror  or  indignation  as  he  spoke,  now  he  could  wake  his 
people's  dying  hopes  and  trace  reviving  courage  in  the  looks 
of  those  he  cheered.  How  we  long  to  see  him  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  peace  as  his  people's  comforter,  and  de- 
parting in  the  Joyous  expectation  that  Jerusalem  would  be 
rebuilt ! 

But  alas !  the  days  of  peace  which  Judah  now  enjoyed  were 
few. 

Four  or  five  years  had  passed  since  the  devastation  of 
Jerusalem,  wlien  some  officers,  amongst  whom  was  a  certain 
Johanan,  came  to  Gedaliah  and  told  him  that  the  king  of 
Ammon  had  incited  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  ex-ro3^al  family  of  Judah,  to  murder  him.  Jo- 
hanan recommcndeil  him  to  make  away  with  Ishmael  secretly, 
and  so  avoid  more  seiious  mischief.  But  Gedaliah  put  no 
faith  in  the  accusation. 

He  soon  learned  to  his  cost  that  he  had  been  too  unsus- 
picious. Johanan  was  riglit.  Ishmael  was  indeed  plotting 
against  the  governor's  life.  What  his  motive  may  have  been 
we  cannot  tell.  Did  his  own  roj-al  blood  make  him  resent 
Gedaliah's  appointment  as  governor?  Was  he  urged  on  by 
the  dream  of  Yahweh's  redeeming  Israel  by  his  hand,  and  re- 
storing the  kingdom  of  his  forefather  David?  To  us  such  an 
expectation  seems  monstrous,  and  so  indeed  it  was.  But  fa- 
naticism is  blind  ;  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  teaches  us  ^  that 
there  really  were  inhabitants  of  tlie  desolatcjd  Judah  who  had 
strung  themselves  up  to  tlie  belief  reflected  in  their  cr}' :  ''If 
Abraham,  who  was  but  one,  inherited  this  land,  why  should 
not  we,  who  are  so  man}-,  receive  it  likewise?"  And  the 
prophet's  only  answer  was :  ''Do  you  think  to  receive  the 
land  as  an  inheritance  while  you  eat  food  with  the  blood  in  it 
and  serve  idols,  while  you  pour  out  blood  and  practise  vio- 

1  Jeremiah  xxiii.  5,  6-8.  >  Ezekiel  xxxili.  S4~M. 
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lence,  and  commit  adultery?  Of  a  tnith  Yahweh  will  smite 
the  inhabitants  with  the  sword,  or  give  them  up  to  the  beasts 
of  prej,  and  slaj'  those  who  hide  themselves  in  caves  by  the 
pestilence,  till  the  land  is  bereft  of  its  people  and  all  men 
know  that  Yahweh,  and  none  other,  has  laid  it  waste,  because 
of  all  the  sins  of  the  people."  These  words  of  the  prophet 
are  but  another  proof  of  the  very  small  influence  exercised 
upon  a  seer's  anticipations  for  the  future  by  considerations  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  common-sense,  and  show  how  com- 
pletely all  else  was  dominated  hy  his  conception  of  the  relig- 
ious conditions  of  the  problem.  Ezekiel  does  not  say  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  rise  against  a  foe  that  would 
be  as  a  hundred  to  one,  but  simply  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Judaea  are  too  wicked  to  deserve  the  land  as  a  possession. 
It  was  not  at  all  out  of  the  question,  therefore,  for  these 
people  themselves,  who  were  not  conscious  of  being  so  utterly 
godless,  to  anticipate  success  in  a  rebellion. 

But  whatever  may  have  moved  this  Ishmael  to  his  con- 
spiracy, its  effect  was  simply  to  plunge  the  couutrj'  into 
misery ;  nor  did  he  himself  reap  any  fruits  from  it.  In  the 
seventh  month  —  we  are  not  told  the  year — perhaps  on  occa- 
sion of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Ishmael  came  with  ten 
officers  to  visit  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  He  met  with  a  hospi- 
table reception,  and  in  return  he  muixiered  the  unsuspecting 
governor,  together  with  his  adherents  and  the  Chaldsean 
garrison.  Then  he  closed  the  city  gates  to  keep  the  affair 
secret,  enticed  a  caravan  of  eight}'  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem  from  northern  Israel  within  the  walls,  and  slew 
them  all  except  ten,  who  bought  their  Uves  by  disclosing  cer- 
tain pits  filled  with  provisions.  At  last  he  fled  to  the  land  of 
the  Ammonites,  taking  with  him  the  princesses  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Jews  from  Mizpah.  But  meanwhile  the  news  had 
spread  in  spite  of  Ishmael's  precautions;  Johanan  pursued 
him,  he  was  almost  completely  deserted,  and  finallj'  escaped 
with  only  eight  companions. 

So  the  fruits  of  his  crime  eluded  him,  while  the  mischief 
ae  had  done  his  country  was  irreparable.  Johanan  and  his 
followera,  together  with  all  the  people  of  Mizpah  whom  they 
had  rescued  from  the  power  of  Ishmael,  were  afraid  of  remain- 
mg  in  the  country  after  what  had  happened,  for  they  feared 
the  Chaldseans  would  inflict  a  fierce  revenge  upon  the  innocent, 
since  the  guilty  were  no  longer  to  be  found.  So  they  set  oat 
%t  once  for  Egypt. 

But  when  they  came  to  Bethlehem  they  paused.     It  was  80 
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nard  to  leave  their  fatherland !  The  chiefs  came  to  Jeremiah, 
who  had  doubtless  been  one  of  those  carried  off  by  Ishmael, 
and  besought  him  to  pray  for  them  and  consult  Yahweh. 
Jeremiah  consented,  and  promised  to  tell  them  faithfully  all 
that  Yahweh  should  reveal;  while  they,  on  their  side,  sol- 
emnly promised  to  obey  the  word  of  Yahweh,  whether  with  or 
against  their  own  desires. 

Ten  whole  days  Jeremiah  waited  for  a  revelation  from  his 
god.  This  is  far  from  unnatural.  It  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  decide  upon  the  wisest  course ;  and  though  Jere- 
miah was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  waiting  for  a  direct 
revelation  from  Yahweh,  what  he  really  had  to  do  was  to  form 
a  decided  opinion  of  his  own.  This  time  of  suspense  and 
indecision  must  have  been  extremely  painful  to  him.  He 
was  doubtless  in  deep  depression.  His  hopes  for  the  imme- 
diate future  had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  at  a  single  stroke. 
Gedaliah's  mournful  end,  which  he  had  foreseen  as  little  as 
any  one,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him.  What  was  to  be  done 
now  ?  There  was  but  too  good  cause  to  fear  the  Chaldaeans ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prophet  cherished  the  profound 
conviction  that  Yahweh  would  protect  the  innocent. 

This  latter  consideration  finally  prevailed.  Jeremiah  had 
recovered  from  the  shock  and  was  himself  again.  He  called 
Johanan  and  the  rest  before  him,  and  commanded  them,  in 
Yahweh's  name,  to  remain  in  the  land  and  not  to  flee  to 
Egypt.  Yahweh,  he  said,  would  take  pity  on  them  and 
defend  them  against  the  wrath  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  He 
further  declared,  with  vehement  emphasis,  that  if  they  diso- 
beyed Yahweh  and  fled  to  Egypt,  famine  and  pestilence 
would  pursue  them  there,  and  Uiey  would  be  plunged  into  a 
sea  of  miser}'. 

The  stress  which  he  laid  upon  this  portion  of  his  oracle 
makes  us  suspect  that  he  had  reason  to  know  how  strongly 
his  advice  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  his  comrades,  who 
had  of  course  been  considering  the  matter  themselves  during 
all  these  days.  The  answer  they  gave  to  Jeremiah  revealed 
at  once  how  widely  their  conclusion  differed  from  his.  They 
denounced  him  as  a  liar,  and  said  he  had  invented  the  oracle 
himself,  at  the  instigation  of  his  friend  Baruch,  who  was 
a  traitor,  and  intended  to  put  them  all  into  the  power  of  the 
Chaldseans. 

Baruch  had  in  all  probability  given  them  good  grounds  for 
suspecting  his  influence  in  the  pr^uction  of  Jeremiah's  oracle. 
He  had  always  been  true  to  Jeremiah  in  every  trial  and 

17* 
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danger,  aud  there  can  be  no  question  that  be  was  a  man  of 
loft^'  character  and  deep  and  earnest  faith.  We  may  also  mfei 
that  he  was  not  of  a  passionate  and  impulsive  nature,  for  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  susceptible  of  the  prophetic 
furor.  Such  a  man  would  probably  be  less  completely  crushed 
by  what  had  happened,  and  would  retain  more  even  self- 
possession  than  the  fiery  Jeremiah.  His  faith  in  Yahweh's 
protecting  care  did  not  desert  him.  We  may  take  for  granted 
that  during  these  ten  days  he  frequently  conversed  with  Jere- 
miah, and  strove  to  dispel  his  master's  gloom  and  depression. 
The  oracle  which  finally  resulted  from  Jeremiah's  deliberations 
was  therefore  really,  to  some  extent,  the  work  of  Banich ;  and 
since  the  latter  had  no  doubt  already  expressed  himself  in  the 
same  sense  to  others,  his  influence  was  naturally  recognized 
in  Jeremiah's  response.  Now  in  those  days  people  could 
hardly  understand  that  different  men  might  hold  cxactl}' 
opposite  convictions  in  equally  good  faith ;  so  they  denounced 
Jeremiah  as  a  forger  of  lies  and  Barnch  as  a  traitor. 

Jeremiah  was  pronounced  a  lying  prophet,  but  nevertheless 
his  companions  thought  it  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
have  him  with  them  still,  and  accordingly  they  carried  him  otf 
to  Eg3'pt,  where  we  shall  soon  meet  him  again. 

Jeremiah  had  spoken  in  faith  when  he  said,  '' Yahweh  will 
protect  you  if  you  remain  in  the  land ; "  but  the  result  proved 
the  conduct  of  his  tcriified  countrymen  in  rejecting  his  coun- 
sel and  seeking  refuge  abroad  to  be  quite  as  sensible  as  his 
own  advice,  for  we  learn  that  five  years  after  the  devastation 
of  Jerusalem  Nebuchadrezzar  again  carried  ofl*  many  hundred 
Judseans  into  captivity.^  That  he  did  so  because  of  Geda- 
liah's  murder  is  not  certain,  since  the  month  only  aud  not  the 
year  of  that  event  is  given,^  and  we  cannot  therefore  compare 
the  dates ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  deportation  was 
the  consequence  of  the  murder.  It  might  have  been  foreseen ; 
for  the  king  of  Babylon  could  never  allow  his  governor  and 
the  garrison  he  commanded  to  be  murdered  unavenged.  Such 
a  deed  amounted  to  rebellion,  and  it  was  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  times  to  hold  the  people  in  general,  many  of  whom  had 
doubtless  conspired  with  Ishmael,  responsible  for  what  had 
opcurred,  and  to  inflict  a  corresponding  punishment. 

Judaea  was  accordingly  chastised  once  more.     The  most 

distinguished  and  able  inhabitants  were  carried  away,  and  thus 

the  exaggerated  statement  of  the  book  of  Kings,*  made  with 

1  Jeremiah  lu.  SO.    *  Jeremiah  zli.  1 ;  2  Kings  xzr.  25.     •  2  KinfiB  zzy.  U. 
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refereDoe  to  an  earlier  occasion,  that  none  but  the  poorest  of 
the  people  had  been  left  to  till  the  fields  and  vineyards,  was 
gradually  fulfilled  almost  to  the  letter.  The  land  was  nearly 
depopulated.  Beasts  of  prey  began  to  multiply.  The  bor- 
der districts  were  seized  by  the  neighboring  peoples.  The 
Edomites  in  particular  appropriated  a  great  part  of  the  terri- 
toiy  of  Judah.  To  rebuild  Jerusalem  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. There  were  so  few  inhabitants  in  the  district  now  that 
the  very  altar  of  the  temple  was  left  in  fragments,  and  jackals 
dwelt  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  former  capital.^ 

We  must  not  think  of  Judrea,  however,  as  an  absolutely 
desolated  wUdemess.  There  were  men  still  left  in  it  who  not 
only  worked  for  their  bread,  but  cherished  their  own  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  fears,  and  still  honored  Yahweh.  Indeed,  we 
possess  a  poem  which  may  be  attributed  with  high  probability 
to  one  of  those  still  left  behind  after  the  third  deportation. 
It  is  the  fifth  elegy  in  the  book  of  Lamentations.  The  poet 
mourns  over  the  long  continuance  of  Judah's  misery :  "  Why 
shouldst  thou  utterly  forget  us,  O  Yahweh,  and  forsake  us  for 
so  long  time?"  *  and  complains  of  being  oppressed  by  "  ser- 
vants," '  which  can  hardly  be  a  reference  to  Gedaliah.  All 
this  appears  to  indicate  a  date  after  the  third  and  final  chas- 
tisement. The  whole  poem  is  a  bitter  lamentation  over  the 
mournful  condition  of  the  land  and  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
tdoses  with  the  prayer,*  — 

Bring  va  back  to  thyself  and  restore  us,  O  Yahw«li! 

Renew  our  days  as  of  old. 
For  why  shouldst  thou  utterly  forsake  us. 

And  oe  wroth  with  us  beyond  measurer 

The  hope  of  a  restoration  to  former  splendor,  which  speaks 
so  faintly  in  this  song,  found  more  powerful  utterance  in  the 
words  of  other  Judaeans.  Perhaps  we  still  possess  an  exam- 
ple of  this  firmer  faith  in  a  prophecy  contained  in  the  book 
of  Isaiah  (chapters  xxiv.-3t£vii.),  the  writer  of  which  most 
likely  lived  in  Judsea  after  the  final  deportation.  Unfortu- 
nately this  discourse  is  very  obscure,  and  we  must  admit  that 
we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the  time  or  place  of  its 
delivery,  or  rather  of  its  composition. 

The  prophecy  contains  one  verse,  however,  which  we  must 
not  pass  over  in  silence,  since  it  has  excited  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  attention.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  the  man  of 
Grod  who  wrote  it  looked  forward  to  a  resurrection  of  the 

1  Lamentat'ons  r.  18.  *  Lamentations  r.  20. 

•  v.  a.  *  r«.  21,  22. 
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dead,  though  we  search  in  vain  elsewhere  for  any  indications 
of  such  a  hope  amongst  the  Israelites  till  long  alter  the  cap- 
tivity.* The  author  of  this  oracle  cries  in  triumph •  *  "Oh 
that  Yahweh's  dead  might  live,  that  my  corpses  might  arise ! 
Awake  and  rejoice  ye  that  dwell  in  the  underworld!  For 
your  dew  is  dew  of  light,  and  the  shades  shall  walk  on  the 
earth !  "  The  prophet  here  addresses  the  shades,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  calls  *'his  corpses" 
and  "  Yahweh's  dead."  The}^  will  live  again ;  for  when  Yah- 
weh  pours  out  his  blessings  nothing  can  be  left  lifeless.  In 
reading  this  outpouring,  we  must  bear  In  mind  that  the 
prophet  is  giving  utterance  to  no  general  conviction  of  the 
age ;  and,  indeed,  was  himself  so  far  from  having  attained 
to  any  definite  conception  of  a  future  resurrection,  that  only 
a  few  lines  before  •  he  had  comforted  the  Judseans  under  oi>- 
pression  by  the  thought  that  the  dead  live  not  again,  and  the 
shades  arise  no  more.  In  his  cry,  "  Oh  that  the  dead  might 
live,"  we  have  an  outburst  of  the  heart,  a  momentary  longing 
of  the  soul.  If  in  the  day  of  his  gloiy  Yahweh  of  war-hosta 
"  would  swallow  up  death  for  ever,  wipe  the  tears  out  of  every 
eye,  and  take  away  his  people's  sorrow  from  all  the  earth,"  ^ 
oh !  that  he  would  but  raise  the  dead  of  his  people  to  life 
again!  Thus  understood,  the  verse  is  very  remarkable  as 
the  first  instance  of  a  pious  Israelite  being  swept  in  the  fervor 
of  his  prophetic  utterance  into  the  expression  of  a  longing 
that  the  pious  dead  might  rise  again. 

This  Oracle  predicts  the  fall  of  a  mighty  city  that  had  op-  . 
pressed  Judah,  and  announces  the  future  glory  of  Israel ;  arilh 
if,  as  we  have  supposed,  it  was  uttered  in  Judah  and  during 
the  captivity,  it  certainl^*^  cannot  date  from  the  early  j-ears 
of  that  period,  for  then  the  prophets  must  have  held  their 
peace  in  shame,  and  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessities 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  such  high-wrought  expectations. 

The  remnant  of  the  people,  broken  and  impoverished,  were 
compelled  to  earn  their  scant  and  painful  subsistence  under 
foreign  governors,  and  to  pay  tribute  also.  But  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  when  a  little  prosperity  was  here  and  there  restored, 
the  stir  amongst  the  Babylonian  exiles  must  have  produced 
an  efiect  in  Judah  too,  and  waked  a  corresponding  'lope  in 
many  a  bosom  there. 

1  Compare  vol.  L  pp.  68S^1.  *  Isaiah  xxW.  1ft. 

•  «.  li.  <  baiah  zxv.  8. 
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Chapter   VXII, 

the  exiles. 

Jkbbmiah  ZLm.  76-XLiy.;  Psalms  CXXXYH.,  X1V.,i  XC. 

THE  Judseans  were  now  scattered  in  every  quarter  under 
heaven.  No  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  families 
had  left  the  countr}*  upon  Nebuchadrezzar's  first  approach. 
Subsequently  to  the  first  two  deportations  some  of  these  fugi- 
tives had  returned,  partly  out  of  love  of  their  fatherland  and 
partly  because  they  were  exposed  in  other  countries  to  the 
very  same  dangers  they  had  left  Canaan  to  escape.  But  now 
that  Gedaliah  had  been  murdered  and  Judaea  depopulated  for 
the  third  time,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  few  who  ven- 
tured to  return.  All  alike  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  to 
fate,  though  submission  must  have  been  fraught  with  far  more 
suffering  to  some  than  to  others.  And  while  many  settled 
down  in  the  foreign  land  and  were  gradually  assimilated  by 
the  people  of  the  place,  others  preserved  their  nationality. 

Concerning  some  few  groups  of  the  voluntary  or  involuntary 
exiles  we  can  still  recover  certain  details. 

First,  let  us  tiu-n  our  attention  to  Egypt,  whither,  we  may 
be  sure,  numbers  of  Judseans  had  alreadj'  fled  before  Jeremi- 
ah's terrified  companions  sought  a  refuge  there  on  Gedaliah's 
murder.  This  latter  band  of  fugitives  arrived  at  Taphanes  or 
Daphne,  a  city  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  taking  Jeremiah  with 
them,  although  they  had  thrown  his  counsel  to  the  winds  and 
declared  him  a  deceiver.  At  Daphne  the  prophet  could  not 
refrain  from  uttering  the  word  of  his  god  once  more.  He 
illustrated  his  oracle  by  a  symbolical  action,  taking  some  large 
stones  and  burning  tliem  in  the  ground  in  the  open  space  be- 
fore the  ro3'al  palace,  and  then  denouncing  Egypt  as  follows : 
''Thus  says  Yahweh,  I  will  bring  NebuchsKlrezzar  to  this 
place,  and  he  shall  pitch  his  tent  above  these  stones,  and  shall 
smite  Egypt,  and  shall  bum  the  temples  of  the  idols  with  fire, 
and  then  go  back  again  unscathed." 

This  was  not  a  very  friendly  return  for  the  hospitality  which 

he  and  his  companions  received ;  but  we  need  not  wonder  that 

the  preacher  of  repentance,  carried  to  Egypt  against  his  will, 

and  more  afflicted  than  any  of  the  others  by  the  idolatry  h« 

1  Psalms  UiL 
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was  forced  to  witness,  indulged  in  anj'thing  but  gentle  feelings 
cowards  the  land  in  which  he  found  Mmself. 

Rather  than  condemn  his  harshness,  let  us  admire  his  inyin- 
cible  determination !  He  was  still  resolved  to  speak.  After 
preaching  for  nearly  half  a  centurj^  he  had  been  denounced 
by  his  countrymen  as  a  liar,  and  carried  off  to  a  countr}' 
in  which  he  was  deeply  convinced  that  nothing  but  misery 
awaited  him.  Surely,  to  go  on  preaching  to  these  men  in  the 
same  strain  as  before  must  have  appeared  a  hopeless  task,  if 
eter  there  was  one ;  and  yet  he  persevered  unhesitatingly  in 
his  course,  though  the  chasm  between  himself  and  the  Judtean 
refugees  was  growing  wider  and  wider. 

How  wide  it  was  appeared  especi<illy  on  occasion  of  a  gen- 
eral c<)nference  of  Judacaus  from  every  part  of  Eg;}pt.  They 
came  not  only  from  the  frontier  towns  of  Daphne  and  Migdol, 
but  from  Noph  or  Memphis,  and  Pathros,  which  appears  to 
mean  Upper  Egypt.  They  met  to  consider  their  common 
interests,  and  it  appears  that  the  question  of  going  back  to 
Canaan  was  raised  and  discussed  by  them ;  at  any  rate, 
Jeremiah  himself  mentions  their  heart}'  desire  to  return.* 

This  assembly  was  greeted  by  Jeremiah  with  the  usual  de- 
nunciation. He  reminded  the  Judseans  of  tlic  mournful  past, 
and  gave  his  well-known  explanation  of  it;  namely,  that 
Manasseh's  idolatries,  which  had  driven  Yahweh  to  the  irrev- 
ocable decree  to  chastise  his  people,  were  the  chief  cause  of 
Judah's  miser^'.^  If  only  they  had  learnt  rei)entance  at  last ! 
But  alas !  they  were  the  same  as  ever,  and  still  served  the 
idols.  The  prophet  attacked  the  women  with  more  especial 
energy,  for  the  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  had  been 
very  common  amongst  them  formerly,  and  was  now  re- 
viving. He  ended  his  discourse  bj'  declaring  that  so  far  from 
returning  to  Canaan  all  these  godless  ones  should  perish 
wretchedly. 

Hardly  had  he  ceased  when  he  was  overwhehned  with  a 
volley  of  retorts,  especially  from  the  women,  who  pleaded 
that  they  had  not  worshipped  the  Queen  of  Heaven  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  husbands ;  so  that  if  there  was  any 
harm  in  it  the  latter  were  as  guilty  as  themselves.  But  they 
were  far  from  admitting  that  there  was  any  harm  in  it.  Nay, 
experience  urged  them  to  continue  the  practice ;  for  as  long 
as  Judah  had  worshipped  Astarte  there  had  been  peace  and 
plenty  in  the  land,  and  all  their  misery' dated  fVom  the  negled 
of  her  service. 

1  Jeremiab  3(Ut.  14*  ^  Compare  p.  90$. 
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So  even  amongst  the  Judseans,  whose  heart  still  cleaved 
to  the  fatherland,  the  heathen  school  could  raise  its  head 
unabashed !  No  .wonder.  If  the  result  was  really  to  decide 
which  conception  of  religion  was  the  best,  then  the  heathen- 
izing party  was  right ;  for  the  triumph  of  the  Mosaic  principles 
had  marked  the  banning  of  Judah's  woe.  But  we  of  course 
cannot  accept  this  verdict,  for  we  do  not  regard  Judah's  dis- 
asters as  the  punishment  of  either  Manasseh*s  or  Josiah*s 
religious  practices.  On  the  other  baud  we  respect  Jeremiah 
and  those  who  agreed  with  him  for  holding  fast  by  their  re- 
ligion even  when  the  event  seemed  to  disprove  its  efficacy ; 
for  it  shows  that  their  faith  did  not  really  rest  upon  an  infer- 
ence from  the  course  of  events,  but  was  supported  by  their 
hearts  and  consciences  even  in  the  face  of  the  most  grievous 
disappointments.  But  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  Judseans 
who  had  fled  to  Egypt  threw  the  result  of  Josiah's  reformation 
in  the  prophet's  teeth,  and  that  he  could  find  no  answer  that 
convinced  them.  He  simply  repeated  his  assertions  and  his 
threats  more  vehemently  tban  ever,  but  without  result.  We 
cannot  say  whether  his  prophecy,  that  King  Hophra  would 
meet  the  same  fate  at  tlie  hands  of  Nebuchadrezzar  as  had 
already  overtaken  Zedekiah,  was  ever  fiilfilled  or  not. 

Nor  can  we  tell  how  long  Jeremiah  went  on  working  in 
Egypt.  If  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  called  after  him  were 
really  fi-om  his  hand,  it  would  show  that  he  was  still  living  in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Jehoiakin's  captivit}',  and  therefore 
hved  at  least  twenty-two  years  in  Egj-pt.  But  since  this 
chapter  is  not  his,  we  are  entirely  without  means  of  knowing 
how  long  he  remained  there.  He  was  very  old,  however, 
when  he  came,  and  we  may  well  suppose  that  his  exile  was 
of  short  duration,  and  that  he  soon  laid  down  his  weary  head 
in  rest.  i 

One  or  two  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Fathers  tell  us  that  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Juda^ans ;  but  a  tradition  of  so  late  a 
date  affords  us  no  safe  basis  of  belief.  In  an  age  when  the 
crown  of  martyrdom  was  actually  coveted  by  many  Christians, 
and  was  regartled  by  all  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  inheritance  of 
heavenly  bhss,  it  seemed  a  natural  supposition  that  so  great  a 
prophet  as  Jeremiah  must  have  fallen  at  the  hands  of  his  foes. 
It  is  highly  improbable,  however,  that  this  was  really  his 
end.  The  Jews  had  so  thoroughly  learned  the  art  of  respect- 
ing the  preacher  and  disregarding  his  preaching,  that  Jeremiah 
ran  little  personal  lisk.  We  are  safe  m  pictimng  him  amcngst 
his  countrymen  and  yet  almost  alone,  Qlled  with  intensest  in- 
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terest  in  the  fate  of  l^e  Judseans  and  yet  ever  more  and  more 
estranged  from  them,  honored  as  a  man  of  God  and  yet  never 
obeyed  or  even  really  understood.  Though  he  looked  at  the 
dark  side  of  everything,  and  was  shocked  and  grieved  by  all 
his  sorroandings,  he  did  not  die  at  last  uncheered  by  hope. 
Yahweh  would  raise  up  Israel  again.  He  could  not  reject  his 
people  for  ever.  Even  ftom  amongst  these  wicked  Judaeans 
whom  he  saw  around  him  in  Egj-pt,  some,  though  only  few, 
would  return  to  Canaan,  and  all  would  learn  that  he,  Jeremiah, 
had  preached  the  word  of  Yahweh  in  truth.  ^ 

How  great  a  name  he  had  amongst  the  Jews  of  a  later  gen 
eration  we  shall  see  hereafber,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  very 
men  in  whose  midst  he  had  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
honored  him  highly  after  his  death.  This  respect  was  doubtless 
shared  by  the  disciples  of  the  heathen  school,  for  though  they 
refused  to  relinquish  the  service  of  other  gods  at  the  command 
of  a  prophet  of  Yahweh,  they  nevertheless  regarded  him  as  a 
holy  man.  The  adherents  of  the  Mt^saic  school,  however, 
were  numerous  in  Egypt,  for  since  the  reformation  of  Josiah 
they  had  constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  nation ;  and  it 
was  more  especially  by  them  that  Jeremiah  was  held  in  honor. 
For  them  his  mission  had  assuredly  not  been  fruitless.  Though 
they  only  half  adopted  his  gloomy  views,  and  yet  had  not  the 
strength  to  believe  as  he  did  in  Judah's  future,  still  they  were 
faithful  to  their  god,  and  half  a  century  or  more  afterwards 
they  doubtless  did  their  part  in  effecting  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  State. 

Let  us  now  transport  ourselves  from  Egypt  to  Babylonia, 
whither  on  three  occasions  Nebuchadrezzar  had  transported 
bands  of  Judseans.  Of  Jehoiakin's  companions,  but  of  them 
ulone,  we  know  the  destination  rather  more  particularly.  We 
find  them  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  or  Chaboras,^  a 
liver  that  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  Cir- 
cesium ;  but  when  the  Chaldaean  prince,  upon  two  subsequent 
occasions,  determined  to  transport  thousands  of  Judseans  from 
their  country,  he  would  naturally  assign  them  some  other 
dwelling-place,  for  if  these  turbulent  vassals  had  all  been  set- 
tled together,  they  might  soon  have  endangered  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  kingdom.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
that  though  Ezekiel  tells  us  how  he  received  the  news  of  Jeru- 
salem's fall,*  he  never  mentions  the  arrival  of  any  fresh  bands 
of  exiles.     We  are  therefore  left  in  ignorance  of  the  destina- 

1  Jeremiah  xUv.  14,  28.         ^  Ezekiel i.  1-3.         <  Ecekie)  ^auH.  SI. 
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tton  of  Zedekiah's  fellow-captiyes,  and  of  those  who  were 
carried  away  after  Gedaliah's  murder.  We  are  bj'  no  means 
bound  to  suppose  that  thej^  were  all  taken  with  the  booty  to 
Babylon  itself,  as  Zedekiah  was.  Indeed,  this  is  highly  im- 
probable. What  should  Nebuchadrezzar  want  with  all  these 
malcontents  in  and  about  his  capital?  He  had  tra^nsported 
others  of  his  subjects  besides  the  Judaeans ;  and  since  a  great 
proportion  of  his  immeasurable  kingdom  consisted  of  provinces 
which  had  been  conquered  after  bloody  wars,  there  was  no 
luck  of  depopulated  cQstricts  to  which  he  could  transfer  them. 

We  must  therefore  suppbse  that  in  three  or  more  portions 
of  the  kingdom,  perhaps  far  removed  from  each  other,  thinly- 
populated  districts  were  assigned  to  the  Judseans,  Just  as  the 
territor}'  of  Israel  itself  had  formerl}'  been  made  over  bj'  the 
Assyrian  princes  to  colonies  of  their  subjects  transported  from 
elsewhere.  The  Judseans  therefore  were  not  slaves,  but  were 
put  into  a  position  in  which  the}-  could  earn  their  bread  and 
even  rise  to  prosperity,  if  only  they  could  make  up  their  minds 
to  keep  quiet ;  and  when  we  read  of  a  certain  prophet  named 
Ahab,  "  whom  the  king  of  Babj'lon  roasted  at  the  fire,"  ^  we 
are  safe  in  supposing  that  he  incurred  his  fate  by  his  own 
seditious  conduct.  But  of  course  the  Judaeans  were  subject 
to  Chaldsean  governors,  who  were  doubtless  often  guilty  of 
extortion,  and  treated  the  exiles  with  a  severity  which  gave 
them  only  too  good  cause  to  complain  of  oppression,^  though 
the  weight  of  these  sufferings  would  vary  in  different  places. 
In  general,  the  exiles  enjoj-ed  as  much  freedom  as  they  could 
have  expected  in  their  own  land  after  its  conquest  by  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. They  were  permitted  to  build  houses,  cultivate 
lands,  plant  vineyards,  and  engage  in  commerce,  and  were 
left  in  undisturbed  intercourse  with  each  other  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion.  They  even  had  their  own  elders 
and  nobles,  who  watched  over  their  common  interests  and 
decided  their  disputes ;  and  it  was  probably  not  long  before 
they  recognized  a  common  head,  who  represented  them  at 
court.  At  any  rate,  we  find  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  in 
fuU  operation  at  a  later  date. 

The  fortunate  turn  in  Jehoiakin's  fate"  proves  that  in  some 
cases  captives  were  treated  with  marked  favor  by  the  Chal- 
daean  princes.  When  Jehoiakin  had  sighed  in  captivity  for 
thirty-seven  3'ears  he  was  released  by  king  £vil-merodach,  and 
was  honored  above  all  the  other  deposed  monarchs  who  were 

1  Jeremiah  xxix.  21,  22.  >  Isaiah  xlii.  22,  xlvii.  6,  H.  28 

*  2  BLlQgs  XXV.  27-80;  Jeremiah  Hi.  31-^4 
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in  the  palace  at  Babylon,  for  he  ate  at  the  king's  table  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  In  him,  therefore,  his  former  subjects  wonld 
find  an  influential  advocate  in  time  of  need. 

The  Judseans  who  found  a  dwelling-place  in  Asia  were  the 
brethren  of  those  who  settled  in  Egypt,  and  we  cannot  won- 
der to  see  the  heathen  school  raising  its  head  amongst  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter.  The  same  views  which  led  the 
exiles  in  Egypt  to  honor  the  Queen  of  Heaven  induced  those 
on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar  and  elsewhere  to  sacrifice  their 
children  to  Molech,  to  make  stone  and  wooden  images  of 
gods,  and,  in  a  word,  to  assimilate  their  own  worship  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  of  other  peoples.  The  discourses  of  Ezekiel 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  none  of  these  practices  were  rare 
amongst  the  exiles.^ 

Yet  the  Mosaic  sdiool  retained  its  supremacy  here  also,  and 
gave  triumphant  proof  of  its  vital  strength.  The  views  of 
the  heathen  school  concerning  the  past:  ^^  All  our  misery  is 
due  to  the  neglect  of  the  worship  of  Astarte,  Molech,  and 
Baal,"  were  forced  to  yield  to  those  of  the  Mosaic  party : 
"All  the  people's  misery  is  the  result  of  its  desertion  of 
Yahweh,  and  especially  of  its  worship  of  strange  gods  and 
images."  This  became  the  only  accepted  and  orthodox  in- 
terpretation of  Israel's  histor}^  and  we  may  stUl  see  how  its 
details  were  worked  out  in  the  recast  of  the  old  traditions 
which  was  made  during  the  captivity,  and  which  we  now 
possess  in  various  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  A 
word  more  on  this  subject.  * 

In  speaking  of  tlie  book  of  Deuteronomy,^  we  remarked 
that  the  first  four  chapters  and  some  of  the  concluding  ones 
formed  no  part  of  the  book  of  law  discovered  by  Hilkiah,  but 
were  subsequently  added  to  it.  Now  this  introduction  and 
conclusion,  which  imply  the  people's  misery  as  a  present  fact, 
were  written  in  the  early  years  of  the  captivity,  or  perhaps 
even  bel'ore  the  devastation  of  the  city  and  the  temple ;  and 
the  hand  of  their  author  may  be  constantly'  traced  throughout 
the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings.  The  ques- 
tion of  how  tliese  books  were  put  together  is  a  very  compli- 
cated one,  and  in  many  respects  is  still  unsolved ;  but  it  is 
certain,  at  any  rates  as  we  have  frequently  observed  already,* 
that  the  view  they  take  of  the  past  conforms  throughout  to 
tiiat  of  Deuteronomy.     They  represent  the  whole  history  of 

1  Ezekiel  xvi.  20,  21,  xx.  30,  31,  xxili.  37-39.  •<  See  p.  390. 

•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  Ul,  342,  350  ff.,  421 ;  vol.  li.,  pp.  75,  82  f.,  86,  100  f. 
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Igrael  as  a  succession  of  departures  from  Yahwch's  law,  fol- 
lowed by  repentance  and  conversion.  First  comes  Moses  with 
the  law  of  Deuteronomy,  the  observance  of  which  is  maintained 
by  Joshua ;  but  hardly  has  the  latter  closed  his  eyes  when  the 
people  desert  Yahweh  and  serve  other  gods.  The  consequence 
is  that  they  are  plunged  into  misery  and  then  repent,  but  only 
for  a  time.  Samuel,  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah 
are  the  great  names  upon  which  the  writer  loves  to  dwell,  while 
he  notes  with  pain  that  even  pious  kings  like  Asa  and  Jehosh- 
aphat  did  not  remove  the  hamahs,^  The  captivity  of  northern 
Israel  was  due  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  fall  of  Judah 
to  Manasseh's  idolatry.  The  historian  pictures  all  pious  men 
of  whatever  period  as  clad  in  the  costume  of  his  own  age,  and 
seeks  the  cause  of  every  disaster  in  the  worship  of  strange 
gods  and  images. 

This  is  a  very  inadequate  view  to  take,  and  shows  that  the 
writer's  knowledge  of  the  past  was  extremely  defective  ;  but 
it  makes  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  own  religious 
ideas.  He  differs  widely  from  the  gi'eatcst  prophets,  who 
would  have  given  far  more  prominence  to  the  moral  demands 
of  Yahweh.  He  belongs  to  the  Mosaic  school,  it  is  true,  but 
displays  the  strong  priestly  tendencies  already-  discernible  in 
Josiah's  reformation. 

The  favorable  reception  amongst  the  exiles  which  has  se- 
cured the  preservation  of  these  books  shows  that  the  writer 
was  not  alone  in  his  conception  of  the  people's  history,  but 
wrote  in  a  spirit  shared  by  many,  and  found  a  ready  echo  for 
his  words. 

The  Mosaic  school,  then,  survived  the  shock  which  the 
people's  sufferings  after  Josiah's  reformation  and  the  faU  of 
the  city  and  temple  brought  upon  it.  Its  victory  over  the 
heathenizing  party  was  decisive. 

Had  the  remnant  of  Israel  gone  over  to  the  heathen  school 
it  must  inevitably  have  melted  into  the  tribes  amongst  which  it 
was  placed  ;  but  since  the  followers  of  Moses  had  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  stamp  of  their  religious  convictions  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  exiles,  the  continued  existence  of  an  Israel- 
ite nationalit}'  was  secured,  and  a  restoration  of  the  poople 
rendered  possible.  But  this  verj'  circumstance  aggravated 
the  sufferings  of  the  exiles.  Not  only  did  their  religious  zeal 
and  their  love  for  everything  Israelitish  tend  to  bring  them 
into  collision  with  the  authorities,  and  so  expose  them  to  op- 
pression, but  they  were  never  able  to  feel  at  home  in  the 
1  1  Kings  xr.  14,  zzii.  43. 
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strange  land,  and  perpetually  yearned  for  their  own  country ; 
for  however  well  off  they  may  have  been  in  many  respects  in 
the  land  of  their  exile,  their  hearts  still  clung  to  Canaan  and 
to  Zion,  where  Yahweh  dwelt.  This  is  touchingly  expressed 
in  the  opening  verses  of  the  following  poem,^  w£deh  was  com- 
posed after  the  return  firom  captivity,  and  breathes  the  re- 
membrance of  past  sufferings,  tx^ether  with  a  fierce  spirit  of 
vengeance  upon  Israel's  foes :  — 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 

And  wept  when  we  thought  of  Zion ; 

We  hanged  our  harps  on  the  willows. 
For  our  foes  required  a  song  from  us, 

Our  tormentors  a  strain  of  joy : 
"  Sing  us  one  of  your  Zion-songs  I  " 

How  can  we  sing  one  of  Yahweh's  songs  in  a  land  of  strangers  1 
If  I  forget  thee,  Jerusalem,  may  my  hand  forget  erery  strain  of 
the  harp,* 

May  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  remember 
thee  not, 

And  exalt  not  Jerusalem  above  my  supremest  Joy  I 
O  Yahweh !  remember  Edom's  sons. 

How  they  cried  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  fall : 
**  Cast  it  down,  cast  it  down  to  the  very  foundations ! " 
0  daughter  of  Babylon,  thou  destroyer  I 

Blessed  be  he  who  requites  thee  for  what  thou  hast  done  to  ua ! 

Blessed  be  he  who  seizes  thy  little  ones  and  dashes  them  against 
the  rocks  1 

Poets  often  find  inspiration  in  thf  extremity  of  grief,  and 
many  poems  were  doubtless  composed  amongst  the  exiles, 
while  some  at  least  were  afterwards  taken  into  the  collection 
of  Psalms.  But  since  these  poems  were  in  many  cases 
worked  over  afterwards,  in  oixlcr  to  adapt  them  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  people,  or  make  them  suitable  for  use 
iu  the  temple  service,  they  are  now  very  diflficult  to  recognize. 
There  are  some  of  our  psalms,  however,  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  assigned  with  considerable  probability  to  the  period  of 
the  captivity.  Such,  for  example,  is  a  poem  which  appears 
twice  in  our  collection,  with  slight  modifications,'  and  runs  as 
follows :  — 

Fools  say  to  themselves  that  there  is  no  God ; 

Their  lives  are  evil  and  hateful, 

Not  one  of  them  does  well. 
Yahweh  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men. 

To  see  whether  no  one  is  wise 

And  fears  Qod ; 
But  all  are  perverse  and  corrupt  together ; 

Not  one  does  well. 

Not  one ! 

1  Psalm  cxxzvii.     '  After  an  amended  venkm.     *  Psalms  xlv.  and  UB. 
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Then  hATe  these  ill-doen  no  sense. 

That  they  deTour  mj  people 

And  live  at  ease  without  calUng  on  Tahweh  ?  ^ 
They  are  afterwards  filled  with  terror 

Because  God  dwells  with  the  righteous. 
The  plans  of  the  oppressed  you  iHU  nerer  frustrate,* 

For  Yahweh  is  his  refuge. 
Oh  that  Israers  salvation  would  come  forth  from  Zlon, 

That  Yahweh  would  bring  back  his  banished  people  I 
Then  would  Jacob  rejoice 

And  Israel  be  glad. 

When  the  poet  of  this  song  poured  oat  his  heart,  it  was  the 
tiopiety  of  others,  whether  apostate  Israelites  or  heathens, 
that  weighed  upon  his  mind ;  but  a  deep  tone  of  sadness, 
coupled  with  a  personal  sense  of  guilt,  breathes  through  the 
following  poem,  which  is  described  in  the  superscription  as 
*'  a  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God  * : "  — 

Lord  I  thou  hast  been  our  refuge  for  all  generations. 

Ere  the  mountains  were  bom  or  the  earth  brought  forth. 

From  eternity  to  eternity  thou  art  God. 
Thou  bringest  oack  man  into  nothingness, 

And  sayest,  "  Ketum,  ye  children  of  men !  " 
For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  are  as  yesterday  when  it  passes, 

As  a  single  watch  of  the  night 
Men  are  like  to  a  dream,^ 

Like  the  grass  of  the  morning : 
In  the  morning  fresh  and  blooming. 

In  the  evening  parched  and  withered ; 
For  we  are  consumed  by  thine  anger. 

And  vanish  before  thy  wratlu 
Thou  rememberest  our  trespasses, 

And  dost  set  our  secret  sins  in  the  sight  of  thy  countenance. 
Our  days  pass  by  in  thy  wrath ; 

We  spend  our  years  like  a  thought. 
Tlie  number  of  our  years  is  three  score  and  ten. 

Or,  should  it  run  high,  four  score. 
And  its  pride  ^  is  labor  and  sorrow. 

For  it  passes  swiftly  and  we  flee  away ! 
Yet  we  learn  not  the  might  of  thy  wrath, 

Thine  anger  that  should  make  thee  feared. 
Teach  us  so  to  number  our  days 

That  we  may  devote  a  wise  heart  to  thee. 
Return,  O  Yahweh !    How  long  shall  it  be  f 

Repent  that  thou  hast  deserted  thy  servants  I 
Satisfy  us  in  the  morning  with  thy  grace. 

Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  every  day ! 
Let  thy  work  appear  unto  thy  servants. 

And  thy  glory  unto  their  children. 
Let  the  grace  of  Yahweh,  our  god,  be  upon  us  I 

EstabUsh  the  work  of  our  hands  for  us. 

Yea,  establish  the  work  of  our  hands ! 

1  Doubtful  translation.      ^  The  translation  is  very  doubtfnl.     ^  Pwlni  «c 
*  The  translation  is  veiy  doubtf uL  &  Doubtful  traoslatioo. 
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Chafteb  IX. 

EZBRIEL. 
EzBKiBL  I.-ni.  21.  XX.  1-44,  XXXVII.  X-14,  XL.-XLVIII. 

WHEN  examining  the  spirit  in  which  Israers  history  was 
studied  during  the  captivit3',  we  perceived  that  a 
strong  priestly  tinge  had  come  over  the  Mosaic  school,  and 
that  the  worship  of  strange  gods  an4  images  excited  more 
indignation  than  immorality  did.  We  see  this  priestly  ten- 
dency taking  a  still  distincter  shape  in  the  activity  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel. 

This  man  had  himself  been  a  Levitical  priest  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  sanctuary  and  everything  that  took  place 
in  it.  When  Jehoiakin  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  Ezekiel  was  amongst  the  Judseans  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  coimtry  for  the  banks  of  the  Chebar. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  felt  the  prophetic  call,  but  restraincnl 
himself  for  some  time.  IIow  he  supported  himself  and  his 
family,  for  he  was  a  married  man,  we  do  not  know ;  but  he 
had  a  house  of  his  own,  and  was  often  consulted  there  by 
the  "elders"  of  the  Judseans  about  him,  when  they  wanted 
an  oracle. 

In  many  respects  he  worked  upon  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Jeremiah,  and  experienced  treatment  very  similar  to  his. 
He  was  honored  and  consulted  as  the  messenger  of  Yah  web, 
but  was  never  believed ;  for  the  exiles  lent  a  more  ready  ear 
to  the  prophets  who  announced  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  return  of  the  exiles  to  their  fatherland  than  to  the 
preacher  of  repentance  who  foretold  nothing  bat  disaster. 

Like  every  prophet  of  earlier  and  later  times  he  had  to 
complain  that  people  often  came  to  hear  him  out  of  mere 
curiosity.  His  neighbors  regarded  him  "  as  a  minstrel  with 
a  beautiful  voice  and  a  skilful  hand."  He  was  convinced  that 
his  preaching  was  in  vain,  and  could  only  comfort  himself 
with  the  thought  that  one  day,  when  his  words  were  accom- 
plished, these  people  would  confess  that  a  true  prophet  had 
been  amongst  ^em.^ 

Ezekiel  did  not  confine  his  attention  to  Israel  any  more 

1  Ezekiel  xxxiii  81-83. 
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than  Jeremiah  did,  but  fixed  his  eyes  upon  every  nation  with 
which  his  people  had  come  Into  contact,  threatening  them  also 
with  Yahweh's  judgments.  But  Israel's  future  was  always 
his  chief  centre  of  interest. 

We  learn  the  general  drift  of  his  prophetic  eflforts,  which 
extended  over  at  least  two-and-twentj'  years, ^  from  the  book 
of  his  oracles ;  but  in  his  case,  far  more  tlian  in  Jeremiah's 
even,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  accepting  the  written 
account  of  his  prophecies  as  a  simple  recoixi  of  what  he  had 
actually  said.  It  was  not  until  twenty-five  j'ears  after  hi.s 
banishment,  or  twenty  years  after  his  prophetic  call,  that 
he  began  to  write  his  book.  At  that  distance  of  time  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  reproduce  exactly  what  he 
had  said  on  every  separate  occasion,  even  had  he  desired  to 
do  so ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  book  itself  that  he  had  no 
such  intention ;  for,  though  he  sometimes  mentions  the  time 
and  occasion  of  his  preaching,  it  is  obvious  that  the  majority 
of  his  discourses  were  never  spoken  at  all,  but  only  written, 
for  his  symbolical  actions  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can 
never  have  been  really  performed,  and  his  visions  are  so  com- 
plex that  they  cannot  have  been  actually  seen  ! 

As  a  specimen,  let  us  examine  the  vision  of  his  call. 

He  tells  us  that  he  once  perceived  a  huge  mass  of  clouds 
Dome  down  from  the  north  amidst  the  howling  of  the  storm- 
wind,  while  flashes  of  lightning  darted  fVom  it  athwart  each 
other,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  light,  while  the  centre 
glittered  like  gold.  Then,  from  this  mass  of  (clouds  came 
forth  a  group  of  four  creatui-es,  which  looked  like  men  in 
front,  but  had  four  faces  each  —  a  man's  face  in  front,  a  lion's 
to  the  right,  a  bull's  to  the  left,  and  an  eagle's  behind.  More- 
over, they  had  each  four  wings,  with  two  of  which  they 
covered  their  bodies,  while  the  points  of  the  other  two  met 
above  their  heads.  Their  legs  were  straight,  and  from  under 
their  wings  came  hands,  as  of  men.  When  they  moved  or 
changed  their  direction  they  did  not  turn  round,  but  went 
straight  forward  wherever  they  would.  The  creatures  them- 
selves shone  like  fire,  and  between  them  was  a  light  like  that 
of  a  heap  of  glowing  coals.  The  whole  apparition  darted 
hither  and  thither  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 

And  behold !  there  was  a  wheel  attached  to  each  of  these 

animals.     It  was  so  on  all  four  sides.     Each  wheel  was  of 

wondrous  form,  like  a  wheel  within  a  wheel,  all  glittering  with 

light,  and  the  felloes  were  full  of  eyes.     These  wheels  went 

1  Compare  Ezekiel  i.  8  with  xxix.  17. 
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up  and  down,  and  backwards  and  forwards,  with  the  creatares 
themselves.  They  were  inseparable  from  each  other,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  animals  was  in  the  wheels  also.  Now,  above 
the  heads  of  the  animals  was  a  canopy  that  glittered  like 
crystal,  the  lower  surface  of  which  was  touched  by  the  wings 
of  the  animals.  When  all  was  in  motion  the  rush  of  the 
wings  made  a  sound  like  a  bursting  fl6od,  like  the  voice  of 
the  Almighty,  like  the  shout  of  war ;  but  when  all  was  still 
the  animals  dropped  their  wings.  Above  this  canopy  was 
something  like  a  thi-one,  sending  out  beams  as  from  sapphire 
stones,  and  upon  it  sat  one  in  form  like  a  man,  shining  like 
gold  from  the  hips  upwards,  but  not  so  bright  below.  Bound 
the  whole  was  a  shining  splendor  like  a  rainbow.  Such  was 
the  form  of  Yahweh's  glory ! 

When  I  saw  this  sight,  says  Ezekiel,  I  fell  down  upon  m3'^ 
face  in  reverence ;  and,  as  I  lay  there,  I  heai*d  the  words : 
"  Son  of  man,  stand  up,  and  I  will  speak  to  you  1 "  Then  I 
took  courage  to  stand  up,  and  1  heard  these  words  addressed 
to  me :  *'  Son  of  man,  I  send  thee  to  Israel,  to  that  people 
that  rebels  against  me  as  did  its  forefathers,  to  that  intractable 
generation  !  Not  that  they  will  listen  to  you  and  amend  their 
ways,  but  they  must  be  taught  that  a  prophet  is  in  their  midst. 
Be  not  afraid  of  them,  O  son  of  man !  nor  be  thou  terrified 
by  all  their  words,  for  I  give  thee  power  to  sit  upon  thorns 
and  to  tread  upon  scorpions.  Speak  my  words  to  these  re- 
bellious ones.  Hearken,  O  son  of  man ! "  continued  Yah- 
weh,  "  and  be  not  disobedient  as  Israel  is.  Open  thy  mouth 
and  eat  up  this  I "  And  behold  there  was  a  book-roll  in  the 
hand  that  he  stretched  out  to  me,  and  he  unrolled  it  before 
me.  It  was  written  full  on  both  sides  with  wailings  and 
lamentations. 

In  obedience  to  the  divine  command  I  ate  this  book-roll, 
with  which  I  was  to  fill  mj'self,  and  it  was  sweet  as  honey  in 
mj'  mouth.  Before  he  departed  iVom  me  he  said  again :  ^^  Son 
of  man  !  I  send  3'ou  not  to  a  people  of  barbarian  tongue,  but 
to  Israel.  Yet  they  will  not  listen  to  you,  for  all  Israel  has  a 
face  of  brass  and  a  heart  of  stone.  But  I  will  give  l^ee  a 
face  of  brass  like  theirs.     Be  not  afraid  of  them.'* 

Hardly  had  he  spoken  when  a  whirlwind  seized  me,  and  I 
heaixl  behind  me  the  awful  thunder  that  goes  with  Yahweh  on 
his  way,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  those  wings  which  touched 
each  other  and  of  those  wheels  —  a  mighty  rushing  sound ! 

My  heart  was  bitter  when  the  hand  of  Yahweh  was  upon 
me,  and  I  was  borne  to  the  exiles  at  Tel-abib  on  the  Chebar, 
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bat  for  seven  whole  days  I  could  not  speak.  Then  Yahweh's 
word  came  to  me  again :  ^^  Son  of  man !  I  have  appointed 
you  watch Jian  over  the  house  of  Israel;  receive  from  my 
mouth  the  words  with  which  to  exhort  them  m  my  name.  If  I 
say  of  the  wicked  man  that  he  shall  die,  and  you  tell  him  not, 
then  if  he  dies  because  of  his  sin  I  shall  require  his  blood  at  youi 
hands.  But  if  you  have  warned  him  and  he  has  not  repented, 
you  are  free  from  guilt.  So  too  if  a  good  man  fall  into  sin, 
and  I  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  his  way,  then  if  you  do  not 
warn  him  he  shall  die  for  his  sin ;  his  former  virtue  shall  not 
save  him,  and  j^ou  too  shall  be  reckoned  guilty.  But  if  j'ou 
warn  him  and  he  repents,  then  shall  his  life  be  spared  and  you 
too  shall  deliver  j'ourself." 

It  is  clear  enough  that  this  representation  of  ^'Yahweh 
riding  on  the  cherubs  "  is  not  a  vision  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  for  the  prophet  cannot  really  have  seen  such  a 
thing  even  in  a  state  of  spiritual  exaltation.  It  is  an  artifi- 
cial piece  of  symbolism.  The  meaning  of  every  detail  is  fkr 
from  clear.  The  cherubs  were  perhaps  originally  thunder- 
clouds, and  their  primitive  significance  is  not  forgotten  in 
this  vision,  though  greatly  modified  and  overlaid  with  other 
thoughts  which  push  it  into  the  background.  The  eyes  on  the 
felloes  of  the  wheels  and  the  faces  of  the  four  animals  may 
safely  be  taken  as  representing  certain  attributes  of  God  — 
the  eyes  standing  for  omniscience,  the  human  face  for  under- 
standing, the  eagle  for  immortality,  the  lion  for  strength,  the 
bull  perhaps  for  productive  power.  The  peculiarity  in  the 
whole  apparition  in  never  turning,  but  moWng  direct  towards 
all  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  must  signifj^  that  everjrthing 
lies  open  before  Yahweh's  face  at  every  moment.  But  after 
all  we  are  groping  about  in  the  twilight  with  these  conject- 
ures, since  we  cannot  tell  the  sources  from  which  the  prophet 
derived  his  imagery.  The  emblematic  figures  introduced  into 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem  by  the  Phoenicians  were  no  more  dis- 
tinctively Israelitish  than  the  grifflns  which  Ezekiel  might 
probably  see  in  the  Babylonian  temples. 

We  learn  from  this  description  of  Yahweh,  enthroned  on 
the  cherubs,  how  powerfully  such  s3'mbolical  representations 
appealed  to  the  hearts  of  ancient  peoples.  In  many  respects 
their  function  was  analogous  to  that  now  taken  in  the  Chris- 
tian and  other  churches  by  philosophical  definitions  of  the 
nature  of  God.  People  were  guided  less  by  thought  and 
argument  than  by  feeling  and  imagination.  Images  of 
bulls,  flower-buds,  pomegranates,  palm  trees,  heads  of  eagles 
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and  griffins,  worked  upon  the  feelings  bj  means  of  the 
imagination. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the  several  features 
of  the  apparition  described  by  Ezekiel,  its  main  significance 
is  obvious.  Yahweh  is  an  exalted,  unapproachable,  terrific 
god.  From  the  thunder-cloud,  the  lightning-flash,  the  lurid 
glow  of  fire,  the  only  fit  comparisons  with  his  countenance 
are  drawn.  Accordingly  when  the  prophet  saw  him  he  fell 
down  in  consternation.  We  know  already  how  thoroughly 
consonant  all  this  is  with  the  Israeli tish  ideal, ^  and  Ezekiel 
evidently  felt  most  profoundly  how  far  the  "  son  of  man,"  as 
Yahweh  generally  calls  him,  was  separated  from  the  Holy 
One.  Yet  he  did  not  shrink  from  representing  Yahweh  in 
the  human  form  sitting  upon  a  throne,  with  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  shining  like  gold,  and  the  lower  part,  doubtless  be* 
cause  enveloped  in  a  garment,  glowing  less  brightly. 

Elsewhere,  too,  Ezekiel  gives  us  similar  descriptions  of 
Yahweh's  glory.  Once,  he  tells  us,*'  as  he  sat  at  home  in  the 
company  of  the  most  distinguished  Judseans,  a  fiery  human 
form  appeared  to  him,  took  hold  of  his  hair  with  its  hand, 
and  so  transported  him  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  show 
him  all  the  heathen  abominations  which  were  perpetrated 
there.  At  the  temple  he  saw  the  cherubs  again,  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Chebar,  and  Yahweh  upon  the  throne.  Yahweh 
then  summoned  six  angels  with  weapons  of  destruction,  and 
one  with  writing  materials.  Then  he  rose  from  his  throne 
above  the  cherubs  and  commanded  the  angel  with  the  [>en  to 
mark  the  foreheads  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jemsaleui  who 
sighed  over  the  heathen  practices,  while  the  other  six  were  to 
slaughter  all  who  were  not  marked.  Then  Yahweh  ascended 
his  throne  again  and  commanded  the  angel  who  bore  the  iuk- 
horn  to  go  in  amongst  the  chcM'ubs  and  take  some  burning 
coals  from  between  them  and  scatter  them  over  the  citj'. 
When  he  drew  near,  one  of  the  ciierubs  put  out  his  hand  and 
gave  him  some  of  tlie  coals.  Finally  Yahweh  was  carried 
away  again  on  the  wings  of  the  animals. 

Not  only  in  his  descriptions  of  Yahweh's  nature,  but  in  his 
accounts  of  the  sinful  past  of  the  Israelites  and  his  predictions 
of  their  future,  Ezekiel  made  such  free  use  of  symbolical  ex- 
pressions, representations,  and  actions  that  his  enemies  called 
him  a  riddle-maker,  greatly  to  his  indignation.'  The  fact  is 
that  all  the  prophets  made  use  of  these  emblems,  as  was  only 

1  (Compare,  for  iuutance,  vol.  i.  pp.  123  ff. ;  pp.  318  ff. ;  toI.  il.  pp.  249  fl. 
■  K/.ekiel  viu.-z.  «  Eeekiel  xx.  4«». 
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natural ;  for  the  truths  they  had  to  preach  were  very  limited 
in  number,  and  they  were  always  hammering  on  the  same 
anvil:  ''Repent!  or  you  will  perish."  Their  onlychance  of 
arousing  and  sustaining  the  interest  of  their  hearers  was  to 
clothe  their  denunciations  in  fresh  forms.  We  have  already 
noticed  some  of  Jeremiah's  strange  actions.  But  unfortunately 
Ezekiel's  taste  was  anything  but  pure,  and  his  images  are 
sometimes  highly  offensive.  For  instance  when  he  reminds 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem  of  their  past  and  foretells  their  future, 
addressing  them  respectively  as  Aholah,  t.e.,  her  {own)  tetU^  and 
Aholibah,  i.e.,  in  her  is  my  tenty  his  coarseness  is  quite  revolt- 
Ing ;  and  the  forms  under  which  he  describes  Jerusalem's  fall 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  exiles  are  often  exceedingly  gross. 

But  however  nide  his  mode  of  preaching,  at  any  rate  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  principle  he  so  often  announced,^ 
that  a  prophet  was  responsible  for  the  lives  of  the  deluded  and 
sinful  ones  to  whom  he  was  sent.  For  he  warned  every  one 
he  could  reach  with  reiterated  emphasis.  The  flood  of  re- 
proaches he  poui*s  upon  his  people  is  sometimes  overwhelming. 
The  earlier  prophets  imagined  that  at  least  in  the  wilderness 
and  in  Joshua's  days  Israel  had  feared  Yahweh  ;  but  Ezekiel 
dated  the  people's  idolatry  from  their  stay  in  Egypt  itself. 
Even  there  they  had  served  the  gods  of  the  country  and  re- 
fused to  listen  to  Yahweh's  voice.  Yet  he  had  redeemed  his 
people  that  his  name  might  not  be  profaned  amongst  the 
heathen.  But  things  had  been  no  better  in  the  desert,  nor  in 
Canaan,  generation  after  generation.  Even  in  captivity  this 
sinfhl  people  still  trod  the  same  evil  path !  '^ 

The  prophet  poured  out  his  special  wrath  upon  Jerusalem 
before  it  fell.  That  city  of  blood  had  seen  so  many  children 
sacrificed  and  was  so  utterly  polluted  by  all  its  abominations 
and  idolatries,  by  Sabbath-breaking  and  sacrilege,  by  theft, 
murder,  a<lultery,  and  usury !  Its  prophets  were  venal  and 
its  priests  were  sacrilegious.  Yahweh  would  deal  with  it  as 
with  the  dross  of  a  smelting  furnace,  for  the  whole  house  of 
Israel  was  no  better  than  dross.  Yahweh  would  bum  it  up 
in  his  wrath.' 

The  Judgment  was  fully  deserved  and  was  inevitable,  but 
Yahweh's  love  of  Israel  was  eternal !  This  conviction  was 
rooted  in  Ezekiel's  heart,  and  it  urged  him  to  vehement 
attacks  upon  the  surrounding  peoples,  such  as  the  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  Syrians,  Sidonians,  and 

I  Ezekiel  iii.  16-21,  xxxiii.  1-9.       ^  Ezekiel  xx.  1-^.      •  Ezekiel  xxli. 
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Egyptiaus.^  We  must  not  suppose  that  he  took  an  iuteresl 
in  the  fate  of  these  peoples  chiefly  on  their  own  account,  for 
he  regarded  them  principally  in  their  relations  to  Israel.  Why 
were  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  and  Philistines  to 
be  desti'oyed?  Why  was  the  proud  Tyre,  especiall}^  to  fall? 
Because  they  had  all  rejoiced  in  Jerusalem's  fall,  and  had 
helped  to  compass  it !  ^  And  why  must  Egypt  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldisans?  In  the  first  place,  Israel  had  vainly 
relied  upon  Egypt,  and  Egypt  must  therefore  be  humbled, 
and,  even  when  restored,  must  be  so  weak  that  Israel  would 
never  trust  to  it  again. ^  Besides  —  to  take  the  reason  given 
seventeen  years  afterwards  —  Nebuchadrezzar  had  labored  so 
hard  and  suffered  so  much  in  the  fruitless  war  against  Tyre, 
which  he  had  undertaken  for  Yahweh's  sake,  that  he  deserved 
some  compensation.     Egypt  must  therefore  be  his  reward.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Ezekiel  anticipated  the  return 
and  restoration  of  the  exiles  after  all  these  judgments  had 
been  executed  upon  them  and  upon  the  heathens.  Even 
before  Jerusalem  had  fallen  he  cheered  his  dejected  country- 
men with  these  hopes.  Israel  had  always  been  impious,  and 
yet  had  always  been  succored  by  his  god ;  for  he  would  not 
suffer  the  heathen  to  argue  from  the  desolate  condition  of  his 
people  that  he  himself  was  powerless.  Would  he  suffer  them 
to  melt  away  amongst  the  heathens  now  ?  Not  so !  But  his 
wrath  would  burn  against  the  exiles ;  he  would  tear  them  with 
violence  out  of  the  lands  in  which  they  dwelt,  would  pronounce 
sentence  upon  them  in  "the  desert  of  the  peoples"  (probably 
the  Arabian  desert),  put  the  contumacious  to  death,  bring 
back  the  rest  to  Canaan  and  make  them  prosi)erous,  so  that 
at  last  they  would  loath  their  wickedness  and  bring  acceptable 
offerings  to  Yahweh.* 

Rightly  to  understand  the  prophet's  conception  we  must 
observe  that  the  return  of  the  exiles  is  not  the  reward  of  their 
penitence,  as  the  captivity  was  the  punishment  of  their  of- 
fences ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  penitence  will  be  the  result 
of  their  restoration.  The  prophet,  though  constantly  admon- 
ishing his  companions,  docs  not  in  the  least  reckon  upon  their 
flinging  away  their  idols.  He  builds  his  hopes  solel}'  upon  the 
grace  of  Yahweh,  who  cannot  desert  his  people.  "Not  for 
your  sake,"  he  makes  him  say,*  "  not  for  your  sake,  O  house 

^  Ezekiel  zzv.-xxxii.,  xxxv. 
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of  Israel,  do  I  deliver  you :  but  for  my  holy  uame's  sake, 
which  3'OQ  never  cease  to  profane.  It  is  only  to  teach  the 
heathen  my  might  that  I  gather  yon  tc^ether  and  lead  yoa 
back.  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you  to  cleanse 
you  from  your  wickedness  and  idolatry.  Then  will  I  give 
you  a  new  heai-t  and  a  new  spiiit ;  I  will  take  away  your  heait 
of  stone  and  give  3'ou  a  heart  of  flesh.  My  spirit  will  I  put 
within  you,  and  you  shall  obsfervc  ray  precepts.  So  shall  you 
dwell  in  the  land  that  I  gave  to  your  fathers ;  and  you  shall 
be  my  people,  and  I  will  be  your  God." 

Israel's  restoration,  as  well  as  his  contumacy  and  the  pun- 
ishment it  involved,  was  represented  by  Ezekiel  under  VLiious 
forms. 

Take  the  following  example:  Yahweh  brought  me  to  a 
valle}'  that  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  led  me  right 
ix>und  it.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  covered  over  with  men's 
bones,  and  that  they  were  veiy  dry.  And  he  said  to  me : 
^^Son  of  man!  can  these  bones  live?"  Then  I  answered: 
''  Lord  Yaliweh !  thou  knowest."  Thereupon  he  commanded 
me  to  prophesy  conceraing  them.  I  did  so,  and  said  :  "  Dry 
bones !  hearken  to  the  word  of  Yahweh  1  Thus  says  the  Lord 
Yahweh  concerning  you :  Behold  I  will  bring  spirit  into  you 
and  you  shall  Uve.  I  will  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  make 
flesh  come  over  you,  and  will  cover  you  with  skin,  and  pour 
spirit  into  you,  and  you  shall  live  and  shall  know  that  I  am 
Yahweh."  Hardly  had  I  uttered  the  words  when,  hark !  there 
was  a  sound,  and  lo !  the  bones  were  moving  and  fitting  them- 
selves tc^ether.  Then  sinews  came  over  them,  and  flesh  and 
skin,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  spint  in  them.  Then  he  told 
me  to  prophesy  again,  and  according  to  his  word  I  cried: 
"Spirit!  come  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven  and  blow 
upon  these  slaughtered  ones  that  the}'  may  live!"  And 
behold  the  spirit  came  into  them,  and  they  lived  and  stood 
up  on  their  feet,  a  mighty  host.  Thereupon  Yahweh  said  to 
me :  "  Son  of  man !  the  whole  house  of  Israel  is  like  these 
bones.  They  say :  '  Our  bones  are  dry ;  our  hope  is  frus- 
trated ;  we  are  cut  off.'  Prophesy,  therefore,  and  say :  Thus 
says  Yahweh,  I  will  open  your  graves  and  make  you  come  up 
from  them,  O  my  people !  and  bring  you  to  the  land  of  Israel 
and  make  you  live,  that  you  may  know  that  I,  Yahweh,  have 
foretold  all  this  and  brought  it  to  pass." 

Ezekiel,  as  already  observed,  was  more  of  a  writer  than  a 
speaker.     At  any  rate  when  he  wrot«  his  book,  towards  tlie 
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end  of  his  life,  the  time,  if  there  ever  was  one,  in  which  he 
yielded  to  the  prophetic  inspiration  seems  to  have  been  passed, 
for  there  is  much  more  of  the  deliberate  ingenuity  of  reflection 
than  the  fiery  glow  of  inspiration  in  his  work.  Hence  the 
artificial  character  of  his  images  and  visions,  to  which  the 
simple  impressiveness  of  the  one  just  given  forms  a  favorable 
exception.  Hence,  too,  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  Tyre's 
grandeur  and  industry,  for  example.  But  nothing  shows  more 
conclusively  than  his  description  of  the  Messianic  age  how 
completely  deliberate  composition  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
prophetic  fire  when  he  wrote.  His  main  idea  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  elder  prophets,  to  whose  words  he  now  and  then 
refers.*  Israel  and  Judah,  united  under  the  rule  of  a  king  of 
David's  house,  are  to  inhabit  Canaan  -^  and  to  become  a  single 
people  devoted  to  Yahweh's  service.  But  in  many  respects 
Ezekiel  takes  a  course  of  his  own.  Thus  he  describes  in  great 
detail  *  how  almost  all  the  peoples  of  central  Asia  (the  Chal- 
dees  alone  are  omitted)  will  take  the  field  together  against  the 
Israelites  that  have  returned  from  the  captivit}'.*  He  calls 
these  nations  Gog  and  Magog,  and  likens  them  to  a  water- 
spout ;  but  declares  that  Yahwch's  might  will  destroy  them  in 
such  enormous  numbers  that  it  will  take  the  Israelites  seven 
years  to  bury  tliem,  during  all  which  time  they  will  need  no 
firewood  except  the  s^xiar-shafts,  arrows,  bows,  and  shields 
they  will  pick  up. 

Our  attention,  however,  is  more  esi>ecially  attracted  by  the 
concluding  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  book,*  in  which  he  draws  a 
most  elaborate  picture  of  the  restored  Israel.  The  foremost 
place  in  his  new  Canaan  is  taken  by  the  temple,  wiiich  is  de- 
scribed in  detail,  together  with  its  courts,  outbuildings,  and 
kitchens,  its  gables,  doors,  ornaments,  and  furnituiv.  The 
seer  devotes  especial  care  to  his  description  of  the  gi-c-it  altar 
of  burnt-offerings  and  the  duties  of  the  servants  of  the  tem- 
ple. With  regard  to  this  latter  ix)iut  he  departs  slightly  froiu 
the  precepts  of  Deuteronomy,  which  assigned  the  priesthood 
to  all  the  Levites,  whereas  Ezekiel  distinguishes  between  *'  the 
sons  of  Zadok,"  who  are  the  only  ones  he  deems  worthy  of 
serving  the  altar  and  approaching  the  holy  things,  and  the 
other  Levites  whom  he  only  allows  to  fill  subordinate  places 
about  the  sanctuary  because  they  had  fonnerly  been  guilty 
of  idolatry.*  He  insists,  above  all,  that  no  strangers,  no  un- 
circumcised,  should  do  service  in  the  temple,  and  that  the 

1  Ezekiel  xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  8.  2  £zekiel  xxxvii.  16-28. 
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priests  should  reflect  and  sustain  the  sanctity  of  Yahweh  in 
their  dress  and  their  n^ode  of  Mfe. 

In  Ezekiel's  ideal  State,  the  city  and  its  suburbs  were  to 
surround  the  temple  as  before ;  but  henceforth  Jerusalem  was 
to  be  called  ^^  Yahweh-is-there."  It  was  to  be  enclosed  on 
every  side  by  the  possessions  of  the  sons  of  Zadok  and  the 
Levites,  which  were  to  be  inahenable.  Bound  this  conse- 
crated rectangle,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  temple  would 
stand,  the  other  tribes  were  to  be  ranged  in  a  given  order. 
They  were  not  to  have  larger  or  smaller  territories  according 
to  local  and  other  circumstances,  as  they  had  before,  for  the 
holy  land  was  to  be  divided  by  equi-distant  lines  into  rec- 
tangular districts  of  equal  size,  one  of  which  was  to  be  as- 
signed to  each  tribe. 

At  the  head  of  these  tribes  the  monarch  was  to  stand,  the 
king  of  the  house  of  David,  whose  special  demesnes  would 
lie  between  the  heritage  of  Judah  and  that  of  Benjamin.  The 
prophet  also  enumerates  the  monarch's  duties.  He  must  rule 
in  righteousness  and  practise  no  extortion,  as  Israel's  nobles 
had  so  often  done,  but  must  enforce  the  stated  taxes,  and 
iusui-e  a  unifoim  system  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
prophet  instructs  him,  with  especial  emphasis,  as  to  the  sac- 
rifices he  must  bring  to  Yahweh  on  week-days,  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  on  sundry  feast  days.  He  also  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  what  the  prince  is  to  •do  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
gate  he  is  to  stand  before  with  the  people  while  the  priests 
offer  his  sacrifido^i  by  which  gate  he  is  to  enter,  and  by  which 
to  leave  the  saoitttiiary. 

All  this  is  Vdry  paltry.  A  thoroughl}'  priestly  spirit  per- 
vades the  nine  chapters  in  which  £zekiel  sketches  his  Israel 
of  the  future.  Very  few  verses  are  devoted  to  the  social  in- 
terests of  the  people.  It  is  their  religious  atfairs,  or  rather 
all  the  paltry  details  of  worship,  that  absorb  the  seer's  atten- 
tion. His  devotion  to  the  temple  is  curiously  illustrated  by 
a  passage  iu  which  he  represents  his  divine  guide  as  pointing 
out  to  him  a  little  stream  flowing  from  under  the  threshold  of 
the  temple  at  the  east  side.  A  thousand  cubits  further  down 
this  stream  reached  to  the  anikles  of  one  who  crossed  it ;  a 
thousand  cubits  further  yet  it  reached  to  the  kuees ;  a  thou- 
sand more  and  it  rose  to  the  loins ;  and  a  thousand  further 
yet  it  was  no  longer  to  be  forded.  It  was  a  stream  the  banks 
of  which  were  well  wooded,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  had 
healing  power  and  never  fell,  while  the  fruits  ripened  every 
month  and  could  heal  wounds,  because  the  waters  by  which 
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the  trees  grew  flowed  from  the  sanctaaiy.  Henoe,  too,  the 
stream  was  not  only  full  of  fish,  but  when  it  flowed  into  the 
sea  it  made  its  waters  wholesome,  and  it  brought  life  wherever 
it  went.  Such  is  the  poetical  form  under  which  this  priest 
expresses  his  conviction  that  all  life  springs  from  the  sanc- 
tuary. Ezekiel  has  already  taken  us  a  great  step  nearer  to 
the  foundation  of  a  priestly  State  than  the  law  of  Deuteron- 
omy did.  Not  only  is  the  line  between  priests  and  laymen 
sharply  drawn,  but  diflerent  ranks  are  already  established 
amongst  the  servants  of  the  temple,  and  the  chief  business 
of  the  Messianic  age  is  the  provision  for  them  and  the  sano- 
tuar3^  The  seer  finds  room  in  his  picture  for  the  temple 
kitchens  and  their  healths,  but  does  not  once  tell  us  whether 
courts  of  justice,  for  instance,  will  exist  in  the  fiiture  Israel ; 
or  whether  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  industry,  and  com- 
merce will  fiourish !  His  references  to  the  political  and  social 
life  of  his  people  are  confined  to  his  prescriptions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  prince,  —  and  he  is  to  devote  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  temple  services. 

Ezekiel  was  indeed  a  priest  to  the  backbone  I  But  he  was 
a  man  of  firm  convictions.  In  spite  of  all  this  priestly  trifling, 
there  is  something  noble  about  the  man  that  extorts  our  re- 
spect. Living  as  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land,  in  the  midst  of 
dejected  countrymen  who  cried,  ^^Our  hope  is  cut  off!  We 
are  like  drj^  bones ! "  Ezekiel  dared  to  lay  down  his  plan  for 
the  new  Canaan,  and  described  how  the  land  of  Yahweh'a 
consecrated  people  must  be  portioned  out,  and  the  temple  that 
now  la}'  in  ruins  rebuilt.  There  was  nothing  to  wake  the 
faintest  suspicion  in  an  impartial  observer  that  Israel  could 
ever  be  restored.  There  was  not  the  smallest  assignable 
ground  for  such  an  expectation.  But  Ezekiel  believed  in  it 
neveitheless,  in  the  strength  of  his  profound  conviction  of 
Yahweh's  power  and  his  love  for  Israel. 

However  imperfect  his  ideal  may  have  been,  it  does  liim 
honor  that  he  had  a  religious  ideal  at  all. 
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Chafteb  X* 

THB  SUFFERING  SERVANT  OF  YAHWBH. 

Jbkkmiar  XXXT.  29,  80;  Ezekiel  ZVIII.;  Ibaiab  LIL  Ift-LIII. 

**'  TT  7'HY  must  we  suffer  all  this?"  was  the  question  ooii- 
V  V  stantly  asked  by  the  humbled  Judseans  —  the  ques- 
tion that  had  been  constantlj-  asked  and  variously  answered 
ever  since  the  defeat  of  Josiah.  "  The  fathers  ate  sour  grapes, 
i»nd  the  children's  teetli  are  set  on  edge,"  people  answered 
sadly  and  bitterl}'.  The  general  opinion  was  that  Israel  was 
paying  the  penalty  of  Manasseh's  sins.  Yahweh,  the  holy 
one,  visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.^  But  this  answer  did  not  satisfy 
every  one,  for  it  seemed  to  make  Yahweh's  justice  to  e&dx 
individual  taken  by  himself  extremely  doubtful.  Besides,  it 
did  not  explain  why  one  had  so  much  more  to  suffer  than 
another.  Yahweh  seemed  capricious  and  inconsistent.  Was 
Israel's  god  unjust  ? 

"  No !  he  is  absolutely  just,"  repUed  Ezekiel,  "  juster  than 
Israel  thinks  for.  Why  prate  of  children's  teeth  set  on  edge 
because  their  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes?  Never  use 
that  proverb  more !  All  lives  are  mine,  says  Yahweh.  the 
life  of  the  son  and  the  life  of  the  father ;  and  he  who  sins 
shall  die  himself.  If  any  man  is  righteous  and  offers  not 
sacrifice  upon  the  hills  nor  lifts  his  ej^es  to  idols,  commits  not 
adulter}^  oppresses  none,  returns  the  pledge  he  has  received, 
and  is  guilty  of  no  robbery,  but  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes 
the  naked,  exacts  no  usury  or  interest,  practises  no  iniquity 
but  deals  uprightly,  walks  after  my  ordinances  and  observes 
my  statutes,  —  such  a  righteous  man  shall  be  surely  spared 
alive. 

*'*'  And  if  a  good  man  such  as  this  should  have  a  godless  son, 
who  leaves  all  these  good  things  undone  but  does  the  wicked 
ones,  shall  he  be  spared  alive?  Of  a  truth  he  shall  not !  lie 
shall  surely  perish,  and  may  his  blood  be  upon  his  own  head  I 
So  again  if  a  righteous  son  have  a  godless  father,  he  shall  not 
die  for  his  father's  sins.  His  father  himself  shall  die,  for  it  is 
he  that  has  done  the  evil.     Why  talk,  then,  of  a  son  atoning 

1  Denteronomy  v.  9 ;  Exodus  xx.  6,  xzxir.  7  j  Jeremiah  xxzii.  18. 
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for  his  father's  sins?  The  man  who  sins  shall  die  himself, 
and  no  one  suffers  for  another's  .wickedness. 

"  But  if  a  wicked  man  repents  and  lives  righteously  and 
observes  my  statutes,  then  he  shall  not  [>erish,  but  all  his 
former  trespasses  shall  be  forgotten,  and  he  Rhall  live  in  his 
righteousness.  Have  I  an}*  pleasure  in  the  sinnei-'s  death? 
Nay,  but  I  would  have  him  repent  and  live  !  But  again,  if  a 
I  ighteous  man  should  fall  awa}*  and  walk  in  the  path  of  the 
godless  man  who  has  rescued  his  life  b}'  repentance,  then  all 
the  good  deeds  that  he  has  done  shall  be  remembered  no  more, 
and  he  shall  perish  for  his  wickedness. 

*'Then  let  not  the  house  of  Israel  say  that  my  ways  are 
capricious  and  unequal.  M3'  ways  are  steady  and  consistent, 
but  ycMirs  are  not ;  for  many  a  godless  man  repents,  and  m.nny 
righteous  fall  away.  Of  a  tnith  ever}^  man  is  judged  by  his 
deeds.  Return,  then,  from  your  trespasses,  that  they  may 
not  be  your  ruin,  and  make  yourselves  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
s[)irit ;  for  why  should  you  die,  O  house  of  Israel !  Ah  me, 
I  desire  not  the  death  of  the  sinner,  sajs  the  l^ord  Yahweh ; 
wherefore  rei)ent  and  live  !  "  * 

Regaixled  as  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  sins  of  men  on  the  one  hand  and  their  pros- 
perity or  adversity  upon  the  other,  this  oracle  of  Ezekiel  has 
not  the  smallest  value,  for  it  is  in  glaring  contradiction  with 
the  facts,  and  ignores  the  undeniable  effects  of  the  virtue  or 
vice  of  the  parents  upon  the  happiness  or  misery  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  but  nevertheless  it  rests  upon  a  clear  perception  of  the 
great  moral  tnith  that  no  man  is  rendered  guilty  by  any  one's 
sins  except  his  own.  Obvious  as  this  principle  seems  to  us, 
it  was  bj'  no  means  recognized  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  In 
common  with  other  peoples  of  antiquit}'  they  held  that  the 
guilt  of  a  crime  attached  not  onl}-  to  the  perpetrator,  but  to  all 
his  family  as  well.  Hence  the  iniquitous  custom  of  punishing 
a  whole  household  for  the  offence  of  one  member  was  firmly 
established  amongst  men,  and  was  attributed  without  scruple 
to  God.  But  the  growth  of  gentler  manners  expelled  this 
barbarous  custom  fh>m  human  legislation,  first  in  practice 
and  afterwards  in  theory,^  though  it  still  retained  its  place  as 
a  supposed  principle  of  divine  retribution.  Ezekiel,  however, 
felt  that  God  could  not  hold  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime  he  had 
not  committed ;  and  since  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  the  smallest  doubt  that  every  disaster  was  due 
to  the  retributive  justice  of  Yahweh,  he  was  driven  to  the 
1  Gompftre  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  10-20.  *  See  pp.  176, 177. 
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conclusion  that  every  one  who  suffered  must  himself  have 
been  guilty  of  sin. 

To  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  the  facts  of  life,  Ezekiel 
could  only  urge  that  when  Yahweh  seemed  to  punish  a  right- 
eous man  it  was  because  he  had  fallen  into  sin  at  last ;  and 
when  he  suffered  a  sinner  to  escape,  it  was  because  he  had 
repented.  Here,  again,  he  falls  into  grave  error  in  supposing 
that  the  present  can  wash  out  the  past,  and  in  ignoring  the 
testimony  of  that  sense  of  guilt  which  is  quickened  rather 
than  oYtiLguished  by  true  repentance ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  grasps  the  vital  trutli  that  past  virtue  is  no  excuse  for 
present  vice,  and  that  the  way  to  repentance  is  always  open 
to  the  sinner. 

This  intimate  blending  of  truth  and  enor  in  Ezekiers  teach- 
ing rises  from  his  combining  a  new  perception  of  moral  truth 
with  the  old  error  that  prosperity  and  adversity  are  the  direct 
awards  of  tlie  deity  to  virtue  and  vice.  In  the  light  of  his 
higher  ideas  of  justice  he  boldly  and  consistently  works  out 
the  old  retributive  theory,  and  this  leads  him  to  deny  that  the 
fate  of  any  man  is  in  the  least  degree  affected  by  that  of  his 
parents,  his  children,  or  his  country  !  The  theory  that  led  to 
such  glaring  contradictions  could  not  stand,  and  Ezekiel  in- 
directly contributed  to  its  fall  by  the  very  consistency  with  which 
he  preached  it.  Unintentionally  he  showed  that  it  must  fall  to 
pieces  in  the  face  of  facts  when  separated  from  the  false  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  guilt  with  which  it  was  so  closely  connected. 

At  the  opposite  pole  from  Ezekiel  stands  a  prophet  whose 
work  must  rank,  both  in  form  and  substance,  amongst  the 
noblest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  His  name  is  un- 
known ;  and  since  his  work  appears  in  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters  of  the  jbook  called  after  Isaiah,'  he  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  Second,  or  sometimes  the  Babylonian  Isaiah. 
It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  all  these  twent3'-seven  chap- 
ters are  from  one  hand.  There  appear  to  be  a  few,  though 
not  many,  older  passages  inserted  amongst  this  prophet's  dis- 
courses, and  it  is  probable  also  that  a  prophec}^  of  later  date 
has  here  and  there  been  added.  The  greater  part  of  the 
oracles,  however,  seem  to  be  from  a  single  hand,  though  they 
var}'  greatly  in  tone.  The  writer  probably  began  his  work  by 
comforting  and  stimulating  his  people  during  the  last  years 
of  the  captivity,  and  subsequently  tried  to  confirm  their  faith 
after  the  return. 

1  CompAre  p.  248 
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iiig  of  Christ  became  current,  this  prophecy  could  not  fail  to 
become  one  of  the  most  cherished  supports  of  the  whole 
dochinal  scheme.  What  could  be  clearer  than  that  it  was 
enunciateti  here? 

Now,  when  tradition  has  once  impressed  an  interpretation 
such  as  this  upon  our  minds,  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  an  un- 
prejudiced view  of  the  prophecy ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
people  have  found  all  kinds  of  meanings  in  it  which  are  not 
really  there. 

In  the  first  place  the  prophet  gives  such  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  servant  of  Yaliweh  that  he  sometimes  appears  to  be 
describing  an  actual  man,  and  ceitain  scholars  have  infen^ed, 
perhaps  correctly,  that  he  borrowed  a  part  of  his  diacourse 
fVom  an  older  work,  which  described  some  pious  sufferer  for 
God's  sake,  such  as  Jeremiah.  But  in  any  case  the  prophet 
himself  ceitainly  intended  to  describe  an  aggregate  aud  not  a 
single  person. 

To  understand  the  prophet's  words  we  must  remember  that 
he  is  speaking  poetically,  and  therefore  not  without  exaggera- 
tion. He  paints  the  woful  state  of  the  ^*  servant  of  Yab- 
weh  "  in  such  dark  colors  that  we  should  suppose  all  the  pious 
Israelites  to  have  been  hopelessly  poor,  sick,  oppressed,  and 
wretched,  which  of  course  was  far  from  being  the  case.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  so  much  that  they  groaned  under  the  personal 
sufferings  of  slayer}'  or  were  in  any  actual  need,  as  that  the3' 
grieved  over  the  condition  of  their  fatherland  and  the  exile  of 
so  many  of  tbeir  people.  In  the  same  way  it  is  an  exaggera- 
tion to  call  '' Yahweh's  servant"  righteous  without  any  quali- 
fication, and  to  sa}'  that  he  has  done  nothing  wrong  and  that 
no  deceit  is  found  in  his  mouth.  At  any  rate  we  must  not 
take  these  passages  literally,  but  must  remember  that  the 
prophet  himself  elsewhere  calls  the  servant  of  Yahweh  deaf 
and  blind. ^  It  is  true  that  what  he  means  by  this  blindness 
and  deafness  is  not  any  gross  sinfulness,  but  simpl}*  that 
despondency  which  from  time  to  time  came  over  the  devort 
Israelites  and  made  them  complain  that  Yahweh  had  forgotten 
them,  and  that  they  had  been  zealous  for  him  in  vain  ;  -  never- 
theless the  expression  shows  that  he  was  far  from  ascribing 
perfect  righteousness  to  the  servant  of  Yahweh.  Accordingly 
he  makes  Yahweh  say  distinctl}''  to  ^^  Israel  which  shall  not 
be  forgotten,"  '^  I  wash  out  your  trespasses  like  a  mist,  and 
your  sins  like  a  cloud.    Turn  again  to  me,  for  I  have  redeemed 

1  Isaiah  xlii.  19.  a  Isaiah  xl.  27,  xlix.  4, 14. 

s  Isaiah  xliv.  21,  92;  compate  Jeremiah  xlvi.  27,  28. 
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fou!"  The  purity  of  Yahweh's  seirant,  then,  is  only  rela- 
tive. In  comparison  with  the  many  Israelites  who  practised 
idolatry  6r  wore  indifferent  to  the  people's  ftitore,  the  spiritual 
nucleus  of  the  nation  might  be  called  righteous ;  but  the  fact 
that  many  defects  still  clung  to  them  could  not  possibly  escape 
•o  earnest  a  man  as  the  Second  Isaiah. 

If  we  bear  the  poetical  character  of  the  prophet's  discourse 
steadUy  in  mind,  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  look  for  more 
than  there  really  is  in  his  expressions  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  sufferings  of  the  pious  and  the  sins  of  the  people^ 
The  servant  of  Yahweh  does  indeed  make  many  righteous  by 
his  piety,  and  makes  atonement  as  a  mediator  for  the  tres- 
passes of  others,  just  as  a  priest  teaches  the  laity,  and 
cleanses  them  fh>m  their  sins  by  his  sacrifices  and  consecra- 
tions ;  but  he  does  not  suffer  in  their  stead.  His  suffering  is 
destined  in  the  first  place  to  establish  his  own  glory.  When 
we  are  also  told  that  the  people  are  healed  by  his  stripes,  we 
must  remember  that,  according  to  the  Israelites,  all  sufferings 
had  an  atoning  power  of  blotting  out  offences.  When  evil 
had  been  done,  then  Yahweh's  wrath  was  heavy  on  the  sinner, 
on  his  house  and  on  his  couutiy,  till  the  trespass  had  been 
c^Kpiated  by  the  evil-doer  himself,  or  by  his  children  or  his 
people,  unless  means  had  been  found  of  appeasing  Yahweh 
with  sacrifices.  There  was  no  forgiveness  without  shedding 
of  blood.  There  was  no  deliverance  fVom  suffering,  which 
never  came  upon  a  man  or  a  people  except  as  the  punishment 
of  some  sin,  until  the  penalty  appointed  by  Yahweh  had  been 
paid.  Thus,  when  the  prophet  foresaw  Israel's  return  from 
the  captivity,  he  declared  that  it  had  already  received  in 
double  measure  the  punishment  of  all  its  sins ;  ^  and  Jeremiah 
in  like  manner  took  for  granted  that  the  prospects  of  the 
captives  were  brighter  than  those  of  the  remnant  in  Jeru- 
salem, because  the  exiles  had  suffered  the  penalty,  and  would 
now  return  and  be  con  veiled,  whereas  Zedekiah  and  his 
companions  had  still  to  undergo  their  fate.^  So  when  the 
prophet  sa3's  that  the  punishment  which  brings  peace  to  the 
people  falls  upon  Yahweh's  ser>'ant,  and  that  Yahweh  has  laid 
upon  him  the  sins  of  them  all,  he  means  that  the  pions 
Israelites  suffered  with  their  people,  and  this  suffering  was  the 
penalty  for  Israel's  transgressions.  Indeed,  the  devouter 
exiles  suffered  more  than  the  rest,  for  they  gave  greater 
offence  to  the  heathens,  and'were  at  the  same  time  dissatisfied 
with  their  countrymen,  fVom  whom  accordingly  they  had 
ilMuahxl.2.  t  See  p.  871. 
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sometimes  much  to  bear.  Moreover  they  felt  the  melancholj 
state  of  things  more  keenly  than  others  did.  Thus,  by  suffer 
ing  for  the  trespasses  of  others,  they  helped  to  appease  Tah- 
weh  and  restore  the  Israelitish  State.  For  their  sakes  Yahweh 
would  rescue  Israel,  just  as  he  would  have  spared  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  if  there  had  been  but  five  righteous  men  in  them ;  ^ 
just  as  he  had  forgiven  Israel  in  the  wilderness  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Moses,'  and  would  have  been  ready  to  forgive  it 
again  after  Josiah's  time  at  the  prayer  of  a  Moses  or  a  Samuel, 
had  not  its  sins  been  of  too  black  a  dye.' 

In  sharp  distinction  from  Ezekiel  and  others,  our  prophet 
was  profoundly  conscious  of  the  bond  that  united  all  the  sons 
of  Israel  to  each  other.  The  whole  people  suffered,  and  each 
member  must  therefore  suffer  —  the  devoutest  most.  And 
when  these  last  were  restored  to  honor,  the  blessings  they  had 
earned  would  be  shared  by  all.  The  piety  of  Yahweh's  ser- 
vant not  onl}'  secuixid  a  glorious  future  for  Israel,  but  also 
made  it  righteous,  and  fitted  it  to  become  a  light  for  the 
heathen.  This  was  a  thought  rich  in  salutary  consequences. 
The  sufferings  of  Yahweh*s  servant  for  God's  sake  had  a 
moral  goal.  This  idea  is  often  expressed  b}'  the  Second 
Isaiah,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  more  bcautifull}'  than  in  the 
following  passage :  *  "  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold,  mj' 
chosen  in  whom  I  delight.  I  put  my  spirit  upon  him  that  he 
ma}'  teach  the  heathens  the  way  they  should  go ;  not  by  cry- 
ing or  shouting  or  lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  street,  for  a 
bruised  reed  he  shall  not  break,  and  a  smoking  wick  he  shall 
not  quench,  but  shall  faithfully  teach  their  dut}'  to  men.  Ue 
shall  not  be  discouraged  or  wearied  till  he  has  established 
right  upon  the  earth,  and  distant  peoples  long  for  his  judg- 
ment. Thus  says  god  Yahweh,  who  created  Sie  heavens  and 
stretched  them  forth,  who  spread  out  the  earth  and  all  that  it 
bears,  who  gives  breath  to  the  people  upon  it  and  spirit  to 
them  that  dwell  on  it :  ^  I,  Yahweh,  have  called  you  to  sal- 
vation and  taken  you  by  the  hand,  have  made  you  a  link 
l>etween  the  people  and  Yahweh,  a  light  for  the  heathen,  to 
open  the  e3'es  of  the  blind,  to  bring  out  the  captives  fh>m 
prison,  and  those  that  sit  in  darkness  from  bondage.' " 

Strictly  speaking,  these  descriptions  of  the  ^'  sufl'ering  ser- 
vant of  Yahweh "  cannot  be  said  to  embody  the  true  and 
beautiful  conception  that  '^  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the 
seed  of  the  Church."    This  is  only  true  because  the  patient 

1  Genesis  zviii.  23  ff.  >  Ezodiu  zuii.  9-14,  aO-M;  Pteln  crl.  «. 

•  Jeremiali  xv.  1.  «  IsaUh  xliL  1-7,  compare  zlix.  1-7. 
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faith  of  the  martyrs  shows  how  deeply  rooted  their  conviction 
is  in  then:  own  and  generally  in  many  kindred  hearts,  and 
produces  a  deep  impression  upon  both  friends  and  foes ;  but 
this  conception  cannot  be  traced  in  the  mind  of  our  prophet, 
who  shares  with  antiquity  generally  the  belief  that  temporal 
disaster  is  the  punishment  for  sin,  and  therefore  reveals  the 
wrath  of  God.  Nevertheless,  he  has  struck  upon  the  deep 
and  touching  truth  that  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  may  be 
the  means  of  securing  to  mankind  the  truest  spiritual  blessings 


Chafteb  XI. 

REVIVING  HOPES. 

Uaiab  XIV.  4-21,  XXXV.,  XL. 

AFTER  a  brilliant  reign  of  forty-three  years  king  Nebu 
chadrezzar  died  (561  b.c),  and  left  his  son  a  mighty 
kingdom  that  stretched  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  divided  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  with  two  others 
still  greater  than  itself,  —  that  of  the  Medes  in  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Lydians  west  of  the  Halys.  The  pride  of  the 
kingdom  was  its  magnificent  capital.  There  stood  the  temple 
of  Bel,^  restored  and  beautified  though  not  actually  built  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  himself.  Stupendous  walls,  upon  which  two 
four-horse  chariots  could  meet  and  pass  with  ease,  encircled 
the  city.  The  river  walls,  not  yet  completed,  girt  the  two 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  as  it  flowed  through  the  city,  and  were 
terminated  by  the  brazen  river-gates.  There,  too,  the  great 
artificial  lake  might  be  seen,  which  served  the  same  purpose 
as  that  of  king  Moeris  in  Egypt ;  ^  and  there  stood  the  royal 
palace,  the  so-called  hanging  gardens  of  which  were  reckoned 
by  the  Greeks  amongst  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  AU 
this  magnificence  bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  Nebuchad- 
rezzar the  world  had  lost  one  of  those  princes  whose  enterprise 
and  energy  hold  peoples  in  subjection,  and  call  colossal  works 
into  existence  —  a  demigod  upon  the  earth,  who  might  have 
stood  upon  the  ramparts  of  his  palace,  as  a  later  Jewish  writer 
represents  him  doing,*  and  exclaimed  with  ample  reason: 
^«  This  is  the  mighty  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  my  roya] 
1  Com]Mire  vol.  i.  p.  89.       3  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  838.       >  Daniel  iv.  30. 
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residence,  by  the  power  of  my  strong  arm  and  as  a  monument 
to  my  glory  1 " 

But  the  history  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death  shows  how 
soon  all  this  power  might  be  broken  and  all  this  splendor 
dimmed ;  for  Nebuchadrezzar  had  been  dead  but  three-and- 
twenty  years  when  the  whole  of  Bab^'lonia  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians.  His  three  immediate  suc- 
cessors, the  first  of  whom,  Evil-merodach,  we  know  already 
as  the  patron  of  the  captive  monarch  Jehoiakin,^  were  men 
of  little  mark.  The  next  and  last,  Nabonedus,  did  his  very 
utmost  to  defend  his  throne,  —  but  who  could  stand  against 
Cyrus? 

This  Cyrus,  or  Koresh  as  the  Jews  called  him,  was  a  Per- 
sian chief,  and,  as  such,  a  subject  of  the  Medes.  In  the  year 
558  B.C.  he  saw  his  chance  of  unfurling  the  banner  of  revolt 
against  King  Ast}  ages,  and  was  so  successful  as  not  only  to 
gain  the  freedom  of  his  own  country,  but  eventnally,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  to  subdue  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  itself. 
Now  that  he  was  king  of  the  Persians  and  Medes,  he  turned 
his  weapons  against  Croesus,  the  wealthy  king  of  the  Lydians, 
and  conquered  his  land  also.  Then  came  the  turn  of  Babj'lon. 
Nabonedus  had  foreseen  this,  and  had  made  enormous  prepa- 
rations for  war,  though  his  chief  reliance  was  probably  on  the 
strength  of  his  capital ;  which  Cyrus  soon  besieged,  having 
previousl}'  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Babylonians  in 
its  neighborhood.  The  king  threw  himself  into  Borsippa,  antl 
entrusted  the  defence  of  Babylon  to  his  son.  The  city  seemed 
to  be  impregnable,  and  all  the  usual  arts  of  war  were  tried 
upon  it  in  vain.  The  walls  were  too  thick  to  be  battered 
down  by  the  rams,  too  lofty  and  too  well  commanded  by 
turrets  to  be  scaled ;  and  the  place  was  so  well  provisioned 
that  the  besiegers  were  more  likely  to  sutler  want  than  the 
besieged.  But  Cyrus  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem.  He  deep- 
ened and  extended  the  artificial  lake  which  Nebuchadrezzar 
had  made  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  Euphrates, 
till  it  was  capable  of  receiving  the  whole  volume  of  the  stream  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  widened  the  canal  that  carried  the  water 
into  it,  and  then  dammed  np  the  river  just  below.  The  num- 
bers of  his  army  enabled  him  to  complete  this  gigantic  opera- 
tion with  great  rapidity,  and  it  proved  entirely  successful.  As 
soon  as  the  troops  who  had  remained  in  front  of  the  city 
pei-ceived  that  the  water  had  sunk  low  enough  for  their  pur- 
pose, they  rushed  in  by  the  river  bed  and  scaled  the  not  veiy 
i  Sec  p.  401. 
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lofty  walls  that  ran  through  the  dty  by  the  river  side.  The 
inhabitants  were  celebrating  a  great  feast  at  the  time,  and  the 
city  was  so  enormous  and  was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise 
that  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter till  the  following  day.  Upon  this  Nabonedus  gave  himself 
up  as  a  prisoner.  The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  had  fallen, 
and  Cyrus  reigned  over  them  also.     (538  b.c.) 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  Jewish  exiles  looked  upon 
these  events  with  intensest  interest,  and  that  their  hopes  of  a 
return  to  the  fatherland  were  successively  quickened  by  the 
appearance  of  C}tus,  by  his  growing  power,  by  the  defeat  of 
Nabonedus,  and  at  last  by  the  fall  of  Babylon.  Though  only 
eight-and-twenty  years  had  elapsed  between  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  the  Medes, 
yet  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  ample  time  to  quell  the  spirit  of  a 
people  in  hopeless  slavery  and  to  quench  the  lire  of  prophecy. 
Both  the  captives  and  the  remnant  in  Palestine  were  doubt- 
less more  wont  to  complain  that  Yahwch  had  forgotten  them 
than  to  express  their  trust  that  he  would  deliver  them.  But 
the  rise  of  C}tus  gave  them  a  ra}'^  of  hope  at  once  ;  and  as  he 
gradually  showed  his  invincible  power,  as  Media  bowed  to 
him  first  and  Lydia  next,  as  Babylon's  army  was  defeated  and 
the  capital  itself  besieged,  these  hopes  grew  ever  stronger, 
till  at  last  the  prophetic  fire  burst  out  anew  under  their  infiu- 
ence.  Though  we  have  no  direct  accounts  of  what  was  going 
on  amongst  the  Israelites,  yet  the  prophetic  discourses  uttered 
or  written  at  the  time  bear  witness  to  their  thoughts,  their 
beliefs,  their  hopes,  and  their  fears. 

Thus  one  of  the  exiles  composed  an  elaborate  oracle  on  the 
humiliation  which  the  Chaldean  gods  and  Babylon  itself  would 
endure,  because  Nebuchadrezzar  had  shattered  Israel.  At 
the  same  time  he  exhorted  the  Jews  to  flee  from  the  land  of 
exile,  that  they  might  not  share  its  terror  and  distress.  The 
writer  put  this  prediction  into  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  and 
declared  that  this  man  of  God  wrote  it  down  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  gave  it  to  Seraiah,  the  head  of 
a  Jewish  embassy  to  Nebuchadrezzar,  telling  him  to  read  it 
in  Babylon  to  the  Jews,  and  then  tie  the  roll  to  a  stone  and 
throw  it  into  the  Euphrates,  as  an  emblematic  declaration  that 
Babylon  itself  should  in  like  manner  sink  for  ever.^ 

Others  spoke  or  wrote  in  their  own  names,  or  anonymously. 
Amongst  them  was  a  prophet  who  pointed  to  the  Medes  as 
1  Jeremiah  1.,  ii. 
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the  instraments  of  Yahweh's  judgment  upon  Babylon,  in  hk 
terrible  day  of  vengeance.*  His  work  has  excited  attention 
principally  on  account  of  the  following  song  of  triumph  over 
the  king  of  Bab3'lon,  which  he  puts  upon  the  lips  of  the 
Israelites  in  preparation  for  the  time  of  their  deliverance: 
"  How  still  has  the  t3'^rant  gi-own,  and  his  raging  sunk  into 
quiet!  Yahweh  has  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked  one, 
broken  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  which  smote  the  peoples  in 
fury,  smote  them  with  a  continual  stroke,  trod  down  die  na- 
tions with  pitiless  tread.  All  the  world  is  at  rest  and  peace, 
and  breaks  into  cries  of  joy.  The  cypresses  rejoice  in  thy 
fall,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  ^  Since  thou  art  laid 
low  no  one  comes  here  to  fell  us ! '  The  shadow-land  is  stirred 
below,  and  comes  forth  to  meet  thee.  It  rouses  its  shades 
for  thee  ;  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth  rise  up  from  their  thrones, 
all  the  princes  of  the  heathens.  With  one  mouth  they  cry  to 
thee,  ^  Thou,  too,  art  an  empty  shadow  as  we ;  thou  art  now 
become  like  unto  us!'  Thy  pomp  has  gone  down  to  the 
shadow-land  with  the  melody  of  thy  lutes ;  thy  bed  beneath  is 
corruption,  thy  covering  above  is  worms.  How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  morning  star,  son  of  the  dawning !  How  art 
thou  stretched  on  the  ground,  thou  trampler  upon  nations ! 
Thou  didst  say  in  th}'  heart,  ^  I  will  rise  up  to  heaven,  exalt 
my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God,  seat  me  on  the  mountain 
of  gods  in  the  north,  ascend  above  the  masses  of  cloud,  and 
be  like  unto  the  Most  High ! '  Naj*,  thou  art  brought  down 
to  the  underworld.  They  that  see  shall  gaze  and  look  nar- 
rowly at  thee.  ^  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  tremble 
and  shook  the  kingdoms ;  that  made  the  earth  a  wilderness, 
that  destro3*ed  its  cities,  and  suffered  not  his  captives  to  re- 
turn?' AU  the  kings  of  the  heathens  rest  in  honor,  each  in 
his  dwelling ;  but  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave  as  a  worth- 
less log  of  wood.  Girt  with  the  slain  whom  the  sword  baa 
pierced,  thou  art  thrust  down  into  the  earth,^  a  carcass  troa- 
den  under  foot !  Thou  art  not  buried  amongst  the  kings,  foi 
thou  hast  destroj^ed  thy  land  and  slain  thy  people.  The  seed 
of  the  wicked  is  no  more  mentioned  for  ever.  Make  ready  a 
place  of  slaughter  for  his  sons,  because  of  the  wickedness  of 
their  fathers,  that  they  may  never  rise  and  take  possession 
of  the  land  and  fill  its  face  once  more  with  cities." 

A  third  writer  in  the  exile  bids  his  ''  thrashed  and  down- 
trodden people  "  take  comfort  from  the  approach  of  £lam  or 
Persia  and  Media,  who  will  bring  Babylon  to  its  fall  and  will 
1  laaiah  xili.-xiv.  28.  >  Translation  uncertain. 
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grind  her  idols  to  pieces ;  ^  while  a  fourth  describes  the  return 
of  the  exiles  m  the  strains  that  follow ' :  — 

The  wilderaess  and  barren  land  thall  be  glad, ; 

The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  be  green  like  tl^  after-grats. 
All  shall  be  blossoms  and  shouting  and  dancinf  for  joy ; 

The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  giren  her, 
The  beauty  of  Carmel  and  Sharon ;  < 

They  see  the  majesty  of  Y^hweh,  the  glory  of  our  Qod. 
Strengthen  the  weak  hands, 

Confirm  the  feeble  knees. 

Say  to  the  fearful,  "  Be  strong,  fear  not  1 
Behold  your  god  1    Vengeance  is  coming,  the  rengcaooe  of  Ood  1 

He  comes  to  deliver  yon." 
Then  shall  the  eyes  of  the  blind  be  opened, 

The  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped ; 
Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  a  hart. 

And  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  shout  for  joy. 
In  the  desert  shall  water-courses  be  scooped, 

And  streams  in  ti^e  thirsty  land. 
The  mirage  shall  turn  to  a  pool, 

And  the  thirsty  land  to  a  stream  of  water. 
In  the  place  where  jackals  couched  and  dwelt 

The  grass  shall  grow  up  into  reeds  and  nuhet 
And  a  path  shall  l^  there  and  a  way ; 

Men  shall  call  it  a  "  holy  way." 
The  unclean  shall  not  tread  it ;  it  belongs  to  the  holy ; 

The  simplest  wayfarer  need  not  stray!* 
No  lion  shall  be  there,  ^ 

No  beast  of  prey  shall  walk  it. 
No  hurtful  thing  shall  be  found  there,* 

But  the  redeemed  shall  tread  this  path. 
Tahweh's  ransomed  shall  return 

And  enter  Zion  with  shouts  of  joy. 
Everlasting  joy  shall  be  upon  their  heads ; 

Joy  and  gladness  they  shall  obtain. 
And  sorrow  and  sadness  shall  flee  away. 

The  same  tone  of  high-wrought  expectation  meets  us 
throughout  the  Second  Isaiah's  oracles.  We  may  take  the 
first  chapter  as  a  specimen^:  — 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  says  your  God.  Speak 
gently  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry  to  her  that  her  service  is  finished, 
her  iniquity  pardoned,  for  she  has  received  at  Yahweh's  hand 
a  twofold  punishment  for  all  her  sins.  Hark !  there  is  a  crj' : 
^  Make  ready  a  way  for  Yahweh  in  the  desert,  level  a  path  for 
our  God  in  the  wilderness !  All  the  valleys  shall  be  filled  up 
and  the  mountains  and  hills  cut  down  ;  the  uneven  land  shall 
be  levelled  and  the  rough  places  shall  be  made  plane ;  Yah- 

1  Isaiah  xxi.  1-10.  3  igaiah  xxzv. 

>  Doubtful  translatiou.  «  Isaiah  xl. 
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weh's  glor}'  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  mankind  shall  sec  his 
blessings,*  for  it  is  he  who  has  ordered  this ! ' 

*'  A  voice  cries,  '  Announce  ! '  and  I  answered, '  What  shall 
I  announce  ?'  A  U  flesh  is  as  gi*ass,  and  all  its  glory  like  a 
flower  of  the  field.  The  grass  withers,  the  flower  fades,  but 
Ihe  word  of  our  god  shall  stand  for  ever. 

''  Go  up  into  a  lofty  mountain,  thou  messenger  of  Zion's 
joy !  Lift  up  a  mighty  voice,  thou  hearer  of  glad  news  to 
Jerusalem  !  Cry  without  fear  to  Judah's  cities,  *■  Behold  your 
god  ! '  See  the  Lord  Yahweh  comes  in  his  might,  with  domin- 
ion upon  his  arm.  See,  he  brings  with  him  salvation  and  his 
reward  goes  out  before  him.  He  pastures  his  flock  like  a 
shepherd,  who  gathers  the  lambs  in  his  arms,  carries  them  in 
his  bosom,  and  gently  leads  the  mothers. 

^^  Who  can  measure  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  mete  out  the  heavens  witli  a  span  ?  Who  can  compre- 
hend the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  weigh  the  mountains 
in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?  Who  has  understood  the 
spirit  of  Yahweh  and  made  himself  his  counsellor?  With 
whom  has  he  taken  counsel  and  by  whom  has  he  been  in- 
structed? Who  taught  him  the  way  of  judgment  and  knowl- 
edge? Who  showed  him  how  to  be  perfect  in  insight?  See  ! 
he  counts  the  heathens  as  a  drop  of  water  upon  the  bucket  or 
a  grain  of  dust  on  the  balance.  The  islands,  to  him,  are  like 
flying  dust.  All  Lebanon  has  not  wood  enough  nor  beasts 
for  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  him. 

''  Then  if  all  the  heathens  are  as  nothing  before  him,  are 
vanity  and  things  of  nought,  to  whom  will  ye  liken  God,  and 
how  will  ye  make  an  image  of  him  ?  The  workman  makes 
an  image,  the  goldsmith  covers  it  with  gold  and  fixes  silver 
chains  to  it ;  or,  if  he  is  too  poor  for  this,  he  chooses  a  good 
sound  piece  of  wood  and  makes  him  an  image  that  will  not 
rot !  But  have  ye  not  heard  and  perceived?  Has  it  not  been 
told  you  from  of  old?  Or  did  3'ou  not  comprehend  it?  He 
sits  over  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  its  inhabitants  are  like 
grasshoppers  to  him.  He  stretches  out  the  heaven  like  a  tent 
to  dwell  in.  He  destroys  princes  and  brings  judges  of  the 
earth  to  nought.  They  are  scarce  planted  or  sown,  their  root 
has  scarce  struck  in  the  ground,  ere  he  blows  upon  them  and 
they  wither,  and  are  driven  in  the  storm  like  chaflT!  Then 
how  will  ye  make  an  image  of  me  that  shall  be  like  me,  in- 
deed? says  the  Holy  One.  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and 
^ee  who  has  made  these  stars,  who  brings  out  their  hosts  by 
^  After  an  amended  renion. 
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ntimber,  odHing  them  by  their  names  tili,  by  bis  dread  might, 
not  one  is  missing ! 

^'  Why  sayest  thou  then,  O  Jacob,  and  deckrest,  O  Israel, 
*  My  way  is  forgotten  by  Yahweh  and  my  right  is  passed  over 
by  m}'  God '  ?  Dost  thou  not  know,  hast  thou  not  heard,  that 
the  everlasting  God,  Yahweh,  the  creator  of  all  the  earth, 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary,  and  that  his  understanding  is 
unsearchable?  He  gives  power  to  the  weary  and  strength  to 
the  weak.  Young  men  may  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the 
strong  may  ever  stumble ;  but  they  who  trust  in  Yahweh  renew 
their  strength,  spread  out  their  wings  like  the  eagles,  run  but 
are  never  weary,  walk  but  are  never  faint." 

Many  other  examples  of  the  Second  Isaiah's  preaching 
might  be  added,  but  we  must  put  some  limits  to  our  citations 
from  him.  In  describing  the  return  of  the  exiles,  however, 
we  shall  give  a  few  passages  which  he  probably  wrote  to  cele- 
brate that  event  rather  than  at  an  earlier  period.  But  of 
course  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  various  oracles, 
especially  as  we  do  not  know  how  far  they  were  simply  writ 
ten,, and  bow  far  they  were  actually  spoken. 

We  must  now  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  attitnde  taken 
up  by  the  prophet.  First  of  all  we  must  observe  that  he  is 
emphatically  monotheistic.  Me  does  not  dream  of  recognizing 
the  existence  of  any  other  god  than  Yahweh :  '*  Ye  are  my 
witnesses,  says  Yahweh,  and  my  servant  whom  I  have  chosen,^ 
that  3'e  may  perceive  it  and  believe  in  me,  understanding  that 
I  am  he.  Before  me  was  no  god  created,  nor  shall  be  after 
me.  I,  I  am  Yahweh,  and  beside  me  there  is  none  that  saves. 
I  have  announced  and  delivered  and  foretold,  when  there  was 
no  strange  [god]  amongst  you.  Ye  are  my  witnesses,  says 
Yahweh,  and  I  am  G(xi.  Yea!  fk>m  of  old  I  am  he,  and 
none  can  deliver  from  my  hand.  I  accomplish  it  and  who 
shall  hinder?"*^  Thus  says  Yahweh,  Israel's  king  and  re- 
deemer, Yahweh  of  hosts:  '^  I  am  the  first  and  I  the  last. 
There  is  no  god  beside  me."* 

Even  in  earlier  times  many  Israelites  had  treated  the  wor- 
ship of  other  gods  than  Yahweh  as  identical  with  the  worship 
of  images,^  and  since  our  prophet,  like  all  the  ancients,  was 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  religious  rites  and  conceptions 
of  those  from  whom  he  differed,  it  was  inevitable  that  his 
emphatic  preaching  of  monotheism  should  be  coupled  with 
the  most  violent  attacks  upon  the  images  which  be  saw  in 
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'^  the  land  of  idols."  ^  He  assails  them  with  bitinf  sarcasm. 
Wc  have  already  heard  him  scoffing  at  the  heathens  who,  if 
rich,  made  idols  of  metal  and,  if  poor,  of  wood ;  and  else- 
where ^  he  describes  in  greater  detail  how  all  kinds  of  work- 
men are  employed  in  preparing  these  images;  how  a  man 
fells  a  tree  and  makes  a  god  out  of  one  half  of  the  trunk,  and 
burns  the  other  half  for  firewood  to  warm  himself  or  to  roast 
his  meat.  Of  what  avail  was  such  a  god,  that  could  neither 
hear  nor  see?  Those  who  put  their  trust  in  these  images 
would  all  be  covered  with  shame !  Bel  collapsed,  and  Nebo 
was  laid  low.  Men  might  carry  them  where  they  chose,  for 
they  could  not  move  themselves  or  give  any  answer  to  those 
that  worshipped  them.  But  Israel  would  be  glorified,  for  his 
god  W41S  Yahweh,  who  had  pi^dicted  from  of  old  what  was 
now  fulfilled,  who  had  called  an  eagle  [Cyrus]  fh>m  the  east, 
and  whose  pleasure  was  accomplished  in  all  tilings.  He  would 
give  salvation  to  Zion.' 

That  Yahweh  had  known  beforehand  and  had  foretold  by 
his  servants  all  that  would  happen  to  his  people  was  a  point 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  Second  Isaiah,  and 
he  returns  to  it  with  corresponding  frequency.  If  we  'ask 
how  far  he  was  justified  in  doing  so,  there  can  be  but  one 
reply.  The  earlier  men  of  God  had  enjoyed  no  supernatural 
insight  into  the  fhture,  and  were  no  more  enlightened  before- 
hand about  Cyrus  and  his  Persians  than  about  the  duration 
of  the  exile  or  the  wretched  subsequent  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  many  of  them  had  so  emphatically  announced  the 
judgments  which  Yahweh  would  bring  upon  Israel,  declaring 
at  the  same  time  that  the  people  could  never  perish  and  would 
inherit  a  glorious  future,  that  when  the  exiles  who  believed  in 
Yahweh's  might  regained  their  courage,  they  would  naturally 
find  in  their  present  experiences  the  fulfilment  of  the  words 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  The  effect  was  heightened  bj"  a  few 
spurious  prophecies,  such  as  that  which  Isaiah  was  said  to 
have  uttered  to  Hezekiah  when  the  latter  bad  displaj-ed  his 
treasures  to  the  king  of  Babylon,^  and  Jeremiah's  supposed 
prediction  of  the  fall  of  Babylon  said  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  Euphrates  tied  to  a  stone.^ 

The  Second  Isaiah  put  the  following  challenge  to  the  idols 
into  Yahweh's  mouth :  *  ^^  Come,  let  us  vie  with  each  other ! 
Bring  out  your  proofs,  and  tell  us  what  shall  come  to  pass ! 
Tell  us  the  contents  of  former  predictions,  and  prophesy  what 
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is  still  to  come,  that  we  may  know  that  you  are  gods.  Do 
something,  whether  good  or  bad  I  See !  you  are  l^ss  than 
nothing,  and  your  deeds  are  nothing.  He  that  chooses  you 
is  an  abomination.  It  was  I  who  called  him  [Cyrus]  from 
the  Noilh,  and  he  came ;  called  him  who  invokes  my  name 
from  the  East,  that  he  might  tread  upon  governors  like  mud, 
like  a  potter  pounding  his  clay.  Who  has  foretold  all  this 
from  the  flrst,  that  we  may  know  it?  from  ancient  times,  that 
we  may  say,  ^  It  was  true  1 '  None  has  done  it  but  1 1  I  was 
the  first  to  say  unto  Zion,  ^  See !  they  are  there ! '  and  to  give 
the  glad  tidings  to  Jerusalem." 

It  is  very  strange  that  in  the  foregoing  passage  the  pix)phet 
should  make  Yahweh  describe  C^tus  as  '*  him  who  invokes 
my  name,"  since  the  Persian  monarch  was  no  servant  of  Yah- 
weh, but  worshipped  another  god ;  and  elsewhere  the  prophet 
himself  makes  Yahweh  say  to  Cyi'us,  "  I  called  thee  by  thy 
name  and  spoke  to  thee,  though  thou  didst  not  know  me.'*  ^ 
Indeed,  it  is  so  strange  as  to  make  us  half  suspect  that  we 
have  not  the  words  really  uttered  by  the  prophet.  Or  is  it 
possible  that  he  had  already  heard  of  the  Persians  having  no 
idols,  and  that  this  fact  secured  them  his  sympathy?  Or  did 
he  on  this  one  occasion  call  CyruB  a  servant  of  Yahweh  by  a 
slip,  because  he  respected  him  as  the  instrument  of  Yahweh's 
will?  At  any  rate  he  habitually  regards  him  as  Yahweh's 
instrument  and  minister.  Cyrus  is  to  him  ^'Yahweh's  shep- 
herd, who  accomplishes  his  counsel  and  says  to  Jerusalem, 
'  Be  thou  built ! '  and  to  the  temple, '  Be  thou  established ! ' "  ^ 
or  Yahweh's  anointed,  whom  he  takes  by  the  hand  and  crowns 
with  victory  in  order  that  he  may  acknowledge  the  name  of 
Yahweh.* 

Koresh,  the  instrument  of  Yahweh,  the  minister  of  Israel's 
god !  What  enormous  consequences  this  involves !  Nothing 
less  than  the  belief  that  the  fates  of  all  Asia  were  guided  with 
a  view  to  Israel's  requirements.  Why  did  Yahweh  summon 
the  Persian  monarch?  Why  did  he  make  the  peoples  one 
after  another  fall  before  his  arms?  Simply  and  solely  for  the 
sake  of  Israel.^  In  order  that  the  chosen  people  of  the  Lord 
might  recover  their  freedom  the  Chaldsean  kingdom  must  be 
brought  low  and  must  perish  for  ever,  for  its  monarchs  had 
sinned  in  devastating  the  land  and  the  temple  of  Yahweh,  and 
oppressing  his  people. 

And  why  would  Yahweh  rescue  Israel  and  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  splendor?    Because  of  the  people's  goodness?    Far 
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indeed  fW>in  that !  Israel  relied  upon  the  glory  of  his  god,  it 
is  true,  but  forgot  the  precepts  of  truth  and  righteousness ; 
and  that  was  the  very  reason  why  Yahweh  had  revealed  all 
that  was  now  taking  place  by  his  messengers  beforehand  ;  for 
he  knew  that  the  people  was  obstinate  and  of  a  brazen  coun- 
tenance, and  that  if  he  had  not  expressly  foretold  it  all,  they 
might  perhaps  have  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  the  power  of 
their  idols !  They  were  a  faithless  race,  ^^  trespassers  fix>m 
their  very  birth,"  and  their  god  only  delivered  them  for  his 
name's  sake,  that  he  might  win  the  glory  of  the  deed. 
*'  Alas ! "  cried  Yahweh  to  them,  "  would  that  ye  had  heark- 
ened to  my  messenger !  Then  should  your  peace  have  been 
like  a  river,  your  salvation  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  yoor 
posterity  countless  and  imperishable."  ^  Yahweh  loved  Israel. 
^*  Zion  said,  ^  Yahweh  has  forsaken  me  and  the  Lord  has 
forgotten  me!'  Does  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child, 
and  take  no  pity  on  the  babe  at  her  breast?  Though  she 
sbould  forget,  I  forget  not  you !  I  have  graven  you  on  the 
palms  of  my  hands ;  and  your  walls  Are  ever  before  mj 
mind."  ^ 

The  very  boldness  of  the  conception  —  *'  Yahweh,  the  uni- 
versal ruler,  guides  all  things  for  the  good  of  Israel,  his 
beloved  though  rebellioiis  people" — precludes  the  supposition 
that  it  found  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  Israelites.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect.  The  Second  Isaiah  may  have 
commanded  a  certain  amount  of  s^^mpathy,  but  the  mass  of 
the  Jews,  who  could  never  take  so  loft3'  a  flight  as  his,  re- 
vealed their  love  of  Yahweh  chiefly  by  their  hatred  of  the 
Chaldaeaus.  But  yet  such  inspired  woixls,  such  sublime  con- 
ceptions, cannot  have  failed  to  exercise  an  enlivening  power 
that  quickened  still  further  the  rising  hopes  of  the  i)eople. 

So  when  Cyrus  defeated  the  Babylonians,  the  Judaeans  were 
in  a  state  of  strained  expectation ;  and  when  Bab3'lon  fell, 
many  of  them  cherished  the  deep  conviction :  ^'  The  time  of 
deliverance  is  at  hand.     Cyrus  is  our  destined  deliverer !" 
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Chapter  XII. 

THB    RBTURN    UNDER    ZERUBBABBL. 
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*'  'VT'AHWEH,  the  god  of  heaven,  has  given  me  all  Uie 
X  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  commanded  me  to  build 
him  a  house  at  Jerusalem,  in  Jndsea.  As  for  them  who 
belong  to  his  people,  may  their  god  be  with  them !  Let  them 
return  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  up  the  temple  of  Israel's  god, 
who  dwells  there !  And  let  the  people  of  the  places  where 
they  now  sojourn  give  them  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  assist 
them  also  with  free  contributions  for  the  rebuilding  of  Yah- 
weh's  temple." —  Such  was  the  purport,  according  to  the  book 
of  £zra,  of  an  edict  which  Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians,  issued 
in  the  first  3'ear  of  his  reign  over  Chaldsea.  The  very  first 
words  of  the  edict,  however,  show  that  it  is  not  authentic,  for 
Ahnramazda,  and  not  Yahweh,  was  the  name  which  Cyrus 
gave  to  his  Most  High.  The  edict  was  probably  composed 
by  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Ezra  himself.  He  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  and  compiled  the  two  books  of  Chron- 
icles, as  well  as  the  work  which  is  now  split  into  two  and 
called  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  This  latter  work 
contains  memoirs  wntten  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  themselves, 
together  with  other  matter  of  a  much  less  trustworthy 
character. 

The  main  provision  of  this  spurious  edict,  however,  was 
really  made.  Cyrus  gave  the  Jews  permission  to  return  to 
their  fatherland.  His  motives  in  doing  so  are  obvious.  In 
Babylonia  the  Jews  were  discontented  subjects,  who  cherished 
an  implacable  hatred  against  the  ruler  who  held  them  cap- 
tive ;  whereas,  if  they  returned  by  his  permission  to  their  own 
land,  gratitude  would  attach  them  to  himself  and  his  house,  and 
they  would  be  the  faithful  guardians  of  his  kingdom  on  the 
Eg}'ptian  frontier.  It  is  quite  possible  also  that,  with  a  Per- 
sian's hatred  of  image  worship,  he  felt  kindly  disposed  towards 
the  Jews,  who  were  so  entu-ely  at  one  with  him  in  this  respect, 
as  against  the  Chaldueans.  But  doubtless  political  consider- 
ations weighed  most  heavily  with  the  conqueror.  It  was 
distinctly  to  his  interest  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  this  section 
of  his  subjects  by  gratifying  their  love  of  t^eir  country. 
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Nor  was  he  content  witL  simply  granting  them  permission 
to  retom  and  rebuild  the  temple.  He  gave  back  to  their 
leader  all  the  consecrated  utensils  that  Nebuchadrezzar  had 
brought  from  Jerusalem  and  deposited  in  the  temples  and 
royal  treasure  houses:  in  all  there  were  five  thousand  foar 
hundred  gold  and  silver  bowls,  cups,  and  plattera.  All  this 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  Cyms  maj'  have  been  under  some 
obligations  to  the  Jews ;  nor  does  anything  seem  more  prob- 
able than  that  some  of  them,  roused  by  the  words  of  the 
prophets  who  recognized  in  Cj'rus  the  chosen  instrument  of 
Yahweh's  will,  should  take  the  earliest  opportunit}^  of  joining 
his  side  and  fighting  against  the  Chaldaeans  under  his  banner. 

It  was  not  a  question  of  the  return  of  a  few  hundred  souls 
to  find  an  abode  as  best  they  could ;  but  of  many  thousands, 
who  must  be  fairly  established  in  possession  of  their  ancient 
land ;  and  accordingly  Cyrus,  no  doubt  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Jews  themselves,  placed  at  their  head  a 
recognized  governor  of  the  province  they  were  to  re^iopulate. 
The  title  *' Sheshbazzar"  or  ''  the  Tirshatha"  is  given  him  in 
the  Authorized  Version.  This  man  was  at  descendant  of  king 
Jehoiakin,^  and  bore  the  significant  name  of  ^^Zerubbabel," 
that  is,  born  in  Babylon, 

The  great  question  now  was  whether  the  exiles  as  a  body 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  given  them,  and 
quit  the  land  of  the  stranger.  We  may  well  imagine  how 
confidently  the  prophets  who  had  foretold  the  fall  of  Babylon 
now  urged  their  hesitating  fellow-believers,  and  sought  to 
breathe  their  own  courage  into  the  hearts  of  the  timorous. 
It  is  possible  that  we  still  possess  some  passages  trora  the 
oracles  delivered  at  this  time,  but  it  is  impossible  confidently 
to  assign  the  date  and  occasion  of  each  of  the  prophecies  of 
this  period. 

Even  before  permission  to  return  had  been  granted,  a 
prophet  might  exclaim :  ^  ^^  Up !  ye  that  are  athirst,  come  to 
the  waters  1  Come,  buy  and  eat,  ye  that  have  no  money ! 
Buy  without  money,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  price  I  Why 
weigh  out  your  silver  for  what  is  not  bread,  and  toil  for  what 
satisfies  not?  If  ye  hearken  to  me  ye  shall  eat  precious 
food,  and  your  soul  shall  be  refreshed  with  richness.  Incline 
your  ear  and  come  unto  me ;  hearken,  that  ye  may  live.  I 
strike  an  eternal  covenant  with  you,  and  give  the  unerring 
signs  of  favor  which  I  have  promised  to  David.  Behold,  I 
have  made  my  servant  Israel  a  witness  amongst  the  peoples, 
1  1  Chronicles  iii.  16  ff.  <  baiftli  W. 
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a  pnaoc  and  ruler  over  the  nations.  Ye  shaL  summon  a 
people  ye  know  not ;  a  nation  that  knows  not  jou  shall  run  to 
3'ou  because  of  Yahweh  jour  god,  because  of  Israel's  Holy 
One,  for  he  shall  glorify  you. 

*'*'  Seek  ye  Yahweh  while  he  may  be  found ;  call  upon  him 
while  he  is  neai  !  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the 
imrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  let  them  return  unto  Yahweh 
that  he  may  have  pity,  —  to  our  god,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon. 

"  For  my  counsel  is  not  3'our  counsel,  nor  are  your  ways 
mine,  says  Yahweh.  But  as  the  heaven  is  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  is  my  counsel  mightier  than  yours.  As  surely  as 
the  rain  and  the  snow  come  down  from  heaven  and  return  not 
thither,  but  water  the  earth  and  make  it  fruitful  and  full  of 
increase,  that  the  husbandman  may  have  seed  to  sow  and 
bread  to  eat,  so  surely  my  commands  and  promises  shall 
not  be  vain,  but  shall  accomplish  my  pleasure  and  fulfil  my 
purpose. 

^'  In  joy  shall  3'ou  go  forth,  in  peace  shall  you  be  led. 
Mountains  and  hills  shall  burst  forth  before  3'ou  into  cries  of 
joy ;  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  Instead 
of  the  thorn-bush  the  cypress  shall  grow,  instead  of  the 
heather  the  myrtle.  It  shall  be  for  a  token  of  Yahweh's 
glory,  imperishable  for  ever.'* 

If  Israel  had  already  been  reminded  in  such  words  as  these 
of  the  unshaken  fideUty  of  his  god,  the  glorious  promises 
might  be  repeated  with  double  emphasis  now  that  some  of 
them  were  already  beginning  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  Second  Isaiah  could  now  cry  more  boldly  than  ever.^ 
^*  The  spirit  of  Yahweh  is  upon  me,  for  he  has  anointed  me 
a  prophet  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the  afflicted,  to  bind  up  the 
broken^heai-ted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives  and  open- 
ing of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  in  fetters ;  to  proclaim  the 
year  of  Yahweh's  pleasure,  the  da}'  of  the  vengeance  of  our 
god ;  to  comfort  all  who  mourn.  To  Zion's  moui'ners  I  bring 
a  coronet  instead  of  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  instead  of  mourn- 
ing, a  festal  robe  instead  of  depression.  They  shall  be  called 
the  oak-trees  of  justice,  planted  by  Yahweh,  and  they  shall 
be  glorified. 

'*  See !  they  shall  build  up  the  old  ruins,  and  shall  rear  the 

places  that  have  long  lain  waste,  and  shall  rebuild  the  cities 

that  were  destroyed  and  have  lain  for  generations  desolate. 

Then  shall  strangers  support  you  and  pasture  your  flocks, 

1  Isaiah  1x1. 
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aliens  shall  be  your  ploughmen  and  Tine-dressers,  and  you 
shall  be  named  the  priests  of  Yahweh  and  called  the  servants 
of  oar  god.  The  wealth  of  the  nations  j'ou  shall  consume, 
and  their  glory  you  shall  possess.  Ay!  instead  of  shame 
Ihey  shall  have  a  double  share ;  in  place  of  being  scorned  they 
shall  shout  for  joy.  In  their  land  they  shall  have  a  double 
portion,  shall  inherit  eternal  joy. 

''For  I,  Yahweh,  love  justice  and  hate  falsehood  and  wrong ; 
I  faithfully  give  them  their  reward,  and  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  them.  Thus  shall  their  seed  be  known  among 
the  peoples,  their  posterity  among  the  nations.  All  the^' 
who  see  them  shall  know  them  for  a  race  whom  Yahweh  has 
blessed. 

*'I  will  gi'eatly  rejoice  in  Yahweh,  my  soul  shall  be  glad 
in  my  god  ;  for  he  clothes  me  in  festal  garments,  he  wraps  me 
in  the  mantle  of  prosperity,  as  a  bridegroom  crowned  with 
a  garland,  as  a  bride  adorned  with  her  jewels.  For  as  the 
earth  brings  forth  her  produce  and  a  garden  makes  its  plants 
spring  up,  so  the  Lord  Yahweh  makes  salvation  break  forth 
and  glory  in  the  sight  of  the  heathens." 

Many  of  the  Israelites  were  carried  along  by  this  prophetic 
enthusiasm,  and  made  ready  to  return  with  their  households 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  the  majority  were  not  prepared  to  make 
the  venture  yet.  No  wonder !  It  needed  no  little  courage ; 
lor  many  of  tlie  exiles  had  gained  possessions,  and  had  taken 
Jeremiah's  advice  ^  in  building  houses  and  cultivating  lands, 
in  contracting  marriages  and  bringing  up  children,  in  further- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  land  of  their  sojourn,  finding  their  joy 
in  its  prosperity,  and,  in  a  word,  ordering  their  lives  in  the 
foreign  land  as  if  it  were  their  home.  And  now  their  new 
fatherland  was  dear  to  them,  and  they  shrank  from  the  terrible 
difficulties  of  the  journey  and  the  settlement  in  a  defenceless 
land.  Considerations  of  a  religious  nature  might  also  coiue 
into  play.  It  was  certain,  indeed,  that  Israel  would  one  clay 
be  restored  to  honor ;  but  had  Yahweh's  appointed  time  al- 
ready come  ?  Was  the  Messianic  kingdom  really  to  be  estiib- 
lished  now?  Who  could  tell?  Prophets  said  so,  it  was  true ; 
but  Judah  had  learned  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  last 
half-century  of  her  existence  how  liable  the  prophets  were  to 
error,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  exiles  were  slow  to 
place  implicit  confidence  in  them  now.  Jeremiah  had,  in- 
deed, foretold  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  temple ;  but  ail  his 
numerous  opponents  had  done  exactly  the  reverse.  Then 
1  Jeremiah  xzix.  4-7;  oompare  p.  91% 
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there  were  nvanj*  zealous  woi*8hippers  of  Yahweh  who  be- 
lieved that  Israel  must  be  completely  reformed  according  to 
the  priestly  law  before  they  could  rely  with  certainty  upon 
Yahweh's  support.  Many  of  the  Jews  accordingly,  while 
wishing  all  possible  success  to  their  more  adventurous  brothers, 
while  tr3'ing  to  hope  foi  the  best  and  readily  assisting  with 
contributions,  were  nevertheless  unwilling  to  join  the  expe- 
dition themselves. 

The  movement  was  therefore  headed  for  the  most  part  by 
fiery  sphits  of  the  prophetic  school.  It  was  religious  enthu- 
siasm rather  than  cahn  deliberation  that  presided  over  their 
counsels.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  pnestly  order  should 
be  strongl}'  represented,  for  the  ministers  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  had  for  some  time  guided  the  religious  development 
of  Judah.  Josiah's  refonnation  was  very  largel}-  their  work, 
and  many  of  the  prophets  were  little  more  than  their  mouth- 
pieces.* Accordingly  we  find  that  they  made  up  at  least  an 
eighth  of  the  returning  exiles.  The  priests  proper  were  now 
distinguished  for  the  first  time  from  the  Levites,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  descendants  of  the  old  Levitical  priests  of  the  bamahsj^ 
—  and  also  from  the  singers,  the  porters,  the  slaves  of  the 
sanctuary  {nethmtm  or  ''given,"  as  they  were  called),  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites,  whom  Solomon  had  as- 
signed to  the  temple  as  serfs.'  Against  four  thousand  priests, 
however,  but  seventy-four  Levites  were  found  amongst  the 
returning  bands,  or,  including  singers  and  poiters,  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen.  This  was  very  natural,  for  the  prospects 
of  the  Levites  were  far  less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  priests, 
and  consequeutl}'  Judsea  had  not  such  powerful  attractions  for 
them. 

Even  amongst  the  devouter  exiles  worldly  considerations 
were  by  no  means  without  influence  in  determining  whether 
they  should  stay  or  go,  and  of  course  the  kernel  of  real  be- 
lievers was  joined  by  a  great  number  of  others  whose  motives 
were  not  in  any  degree  of  a  religious  nature :  some  of  them 
had  never  prosi)ered  in  Babylon,  and  hoped  that  a  change 
would  be  an  improvement;  others  went  because  their  reU- 
tives  were  going,  and  others,  again,  were  urged  by  mere  love 
of  adventure. 

The  total  number  that  returned  cannot  be  accurately  fixed. 
It  is  tme  that  we  still  have  a  list  headed  by  the  words,  ^'  Cata- 
logue of  the  men  who  returned  to  their  fatherland,  of  those 
whom  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  away  ;  "  and  this  list  is  given 
A  ComiMve  Jeremiah  v.  81.  >  S«e  p.  338.  *  See  p.  89. 
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tliree  times  over,  thoagh  with  many  deriations.^  But  as  to  i(ii 
trustworthiness  we  can  onlj*  say  that  it  was  already  in  exist- 
ence a  little  less  than  a  century  after  the  return.  In  all  prob- 
ability it  includes  the  names  not  only  of  the  families  which 
returned  under  Zerubbabel,  but  also  of  those  which  had  been 
left  behind  in  Judsea,  and  were  found  there  by  the  exiles  on 
their  return,  and  even  of  those  which  subsequently  returned 
from  Babjionia,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere,  when  Zerubbabers 
companions  had  made  the  land  rather  taaore  habitable.  The 
list  in  question  gives  a  total  of  fort^-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixt}''  heads  of  families,  or  about  two  hundred 
thousand  souls ;  but  fbr  the  reasons  given  above  we  must  re- 
duce this  number  by  at  least  one-half,  and  probably  by  much 
more. 

The  returning  exiles  were  for  the  most  part  Judteans.  In- 
deed we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  them  were  descendants  of 
the  former  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  It 
is  probable,  of  course,  that  there  were  certain  families  of 
North  Israelitish  extraction  both  amongst  them  and  the  rem- 
nant left  in  Judsea,  for  there  must  have  been  occasional  mi- 
grations from  Northern  into  Southern  Israel  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Judseans,  amongst  whom 
the  Benjamites  and  Simeonites  had  been  completely  sunk, 
formed  such  a  large  majority  of  the  returning  exiles  that  al- 
though they  were  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  Israel's 
tribes,  to  the  sacred  number  of  twelve,  yet  they  were  hence- 
forth spoken  of  as  Jews,  or  men  of  Judah. 

Let  us  now  accompany  these  Jews  on  their  return.  Our 
Bible  contains  no  accounts  of  the  journey  itself,  but  in  the 
Apocryphal  book  called  the  Third  of  Esdras,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  in  a  note,  sundry  details  are  given, 
which  were  very  probably  borrowed  from  our  book  of  Ezra  in 
its  original  form,  though  they  have  now  fallen  out  of  it. 

The  first  day  of  the  month  of  Nisan  (which  would  be  about 
the  middle  of  March)  was  the  time  for  banning  the  journey 
fixed  by  Zerubbabel  and  his  colleagues,  amongst  whom  Joshua, 
the  chief  priest,  held  a  high  position.  As  the  day  approached 
the  faithful  streamed  in  from  every  quarter,  many  of  them 
escorted  fh>m  their  respective  villages  by  music.  Rich  pres- 
ents of  provisions  and  beasts  of  burden  were  given  them,  and 
prayers  for  their  welfare  weie  sent  after  them.    Many  of  them 

1  In  Ezra  ii.,  in  Nehemiah  vii.  6  ff.,  and  in  Uie  Apocrj-phal  book  comiBOoIy 
called  Uie  Third  of  Esdraa. 
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also  brought  contributions  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple received  firom  the  fellow-believers  they  left  behind,  or  even 
from  the  heathens  themselves. 

As  the  day  drew  near  the  concourse  at  the  trysting-place 
perpetually  grew,  and  stray  caravans  still  continued  to  arrive 
and  pitch  their  tents.  Crowds  of  Jews  and  heathens  were 
attracted  by  curiosity  or  interest  to  the  spot.  At  last  there 
was  no  one  else  to  wait  for,  and  all  reason  for  deferring  the 
departure  was  at  \n  end.  Then  Zcrubbabel  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  governor  of  Judaea  bj'  the  representatives  of  the 
Persian  king,  and  he  on  his  side  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  testified  his  gratitude  for  the  favors  of  Cyras.  Then  a 
great  shout  of  joy  proclaimed  that  the  apparatus  of  the  tem- 
ple had  been  handed  over  to  Zerubbabel  and  intrasted  by  him 
to  the  priests. 

The  following  day  the  huge  caravan  broke  up.  The  air  was 
all  astir  with  waving  branches,  brothers  and  sisters  sobbed  a 
long  farewell,  troop  after  troop  followed  the  lead ;  and  above 
all  the  tumult  rang  out  the  sacred  music  of  the  priests,  the 
rambling  drams,  the  clanging  trampets,  and  the  triumphant 
songs  of  the  faithful.  In  the  midst  of  the  procession  were 
the  leaders,  Zerabbabel  and  the  priests,  with  the  sacred  utensils, 
escorted  by  a  troop  of  a  thousand  Persian  cavalry  commis- 
sioned to  establish  the  exiles  in  the  lawAil  possession  of  Je- 
rusalem and  its  territory,  and  to  give  their  neighbors  dearl}' 
to  understand  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  to  assign  the 
Jews  an  abode  in  their  ancient  country. 

Thus  was  the  journey  begun,  a  journey  of  several,  nay,  of 
many  months'  duration.  Eighty  years  afterwards  Ezra,  with 
a  much  smaller  caravan,  required  four  months  to  reach  Jeru- 
salem,' and  an  expedition  so  much  larger  must  have  taken  a 
considerably  longer  time.  What  a  weary  journey!  How 
often  the  enthusiasm  of  this  or  that  band  of  travellers  must 
have  sunk  away  when  the  burning  sand  of  the  desert  scorched 
them,  when  thirst  already  tortured,  and  hunger  threatened 
to  destroy  them !  How  bitterly  many  of  them  were  disap- 
pointed !  Had  not  the  prophets  declared  that  Yahweh  would 
make  a  way  through  the  desert  for  the  weary  ones  ?  Had  he 
not  said,^  '*  Fear  not,  O  Jacob !  When  you  go  through  the 
water  I  will  be  with  you ;  through  rivers,  they  shall  not  over- 
flow you.  When  you  go  through  the  fire  it  shall  not  burn 
you,  and  the  flame  shall  not  consume  you.  For  your  sake 
will  I  do  a  new  thing  in  the  earth.  I  will  make  a  way  through 
I  Em  Ttt.  9.  2  Isaiah  zliu.  1,  a,  19,  SO. 
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the  wilderness  and  make  rivers  ta  the  desert ;  and  the  reary 
Jackals  and  ostriches  shall  praise  me,  for  I  shall  make  n  aters 
flow  through  the  desert  to  give  drink  to  my  chosen,  mj  peo- 
ple'*? What  had  come  of  all  these  promises  now?  Alas! 
flill  many  a  believer,  trusting  in  the  power  of  his  god,  had 
entered  upon  the  journey  with  no  proper  provision,  and  now 
perished  miserably.  Many  a  mother  must  have  laid  her  child 
under  the  burning  desert  sand.  And  still  they  went  on  and 
on !  Poets  would  try  to  breathe  fresh  courage  into  their  com- 
rades' hearts,  and  would  remind  them  of  Israel's  past  expe- 
rience of  Yahweh's  fidthfulness :  — 

When  Israel  caoic  out  of  Egypt, 

The  houae  of  Jacob  from  a  land  of  foreign  tongue^ 
Then  Judah  was  his  sanctuaiy 

And  Israel  bis  kingdom. 
When  the  sea  saw  this  it  fled ; 

The  Jordan  drew  aback. 
The  mountains  leaped  like  nuna. 

The  bills  like  lambs. 
What  was  it,  O  sea,  that  thou  shouldst  flee» 

And  Jordan,  that  thou  shouldst  draw  back  f 
Why  did  ye  leap  like  rams,  ye  mountains. 

And  like  young  sheep,  ye  hills  ? 
Let  the  earth  tremble  before  Yaliweh's  face. 

Before  the  face  of  the  god  of  Jacob ; 
Wlio  turned  the  rock  to  a  flood  of  water, 

The  flint-stone  to  a  well !  ^ 

The  prophets  still  roused  the  weary  and  stirred  the  enthu 
siasm  of  the  dejected.  In  Jerusalem,  the}'  said,  the  salvation 
of  their  god,  the  Messianic  kingdom,  awaited  them.  "  How 
beautiful  are  his  feet  upon  the  mountains  who  brings  glad 
tidings,  and  theirs  who  say  to  Zion,  Your  god  is  king !  Hark 
to  the  voice  of  thy  watchmen  crying  and  shouting  aloud,  for 
they  see  with  their  very  eyes  that  Yahweh  comes  back  to 
Zion.  Shout  for  J03',  ye  ruins  of  Jerusalem !  Yahweh  is 
(comforting  his  people  and  redeeming  Jerusalem.  He  has 
made  bare  his  hoi}'  arm  before  all  the  nations ;  the  whole  earth 
is  witness  of  the  triumph  of  our  god."  *  On,  still  on,  went 
the  travellers.  Consoled  or  despondent,  believing  or  despair- 
ing ;  those  who  had  not  turned  back  within  the  first  few  da^'si 
had  now  no  choice  but  to  go  on  till  they  came  to  Judsea. 
When  once  they  were  there  all  their  miser}'  would  be  forgot- 
ten, and  they  would  rejoice  in  Yahweh's  gracious  support. 

Of  course  the  exiles  found  their  country  in  a  miserable 
oondition.    Cities  and  villages  lay  in  ruins,  the  fields  w^re 

I  Psahns  cxIt.  *  Isaiah  tii.  7-10. 
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fbr  the  most  part  uncultivated,  the  thickets  swarmed  with 
beasts  of  prey,  the  scattered  population  had  relapsed  almost 
into  savagery,  the  surrounding  tribes  were  hostile  or  suspicious. 
The  Edomites  were  especially  bitter.  It  appears  that  Nebu- 
chadrezzar had  granted  their  prince  a  portion  of  the  land  of 
Judah  in  return  for  his  services  at  the  siege  and  sack  of  Je- 
rusalem. At  any  rate  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Judah. 
up  to  Hebron,  was  occupied  b}'  Edomites,  and  of  course  they 
were  slow  to  recognize  the  rights  of  any  former  possessors  of 
the  soil.  Such  was  the  country  to  which  the  wearied  exiles 
returned.  As  soon  as  their  feet  were  upon  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  they  set  about  discovering  the  places  to  which  they 
respectivoly  traced  their  origin,  and  since  most  of  them  be- 
longed to  &miiies  of  more  or  less  distinction  they  aimed  at 
recovering  their  ancestral  possessions,  and  so  providing  them- 
selves with  the  means  of  support. 

But  when  they  had  devoted  a  few  weeks  to  these  tasks,  the 
seventh  month  approached,  and  as  manj*  of  them  as  could 
possibly  do  so  assembled  at  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  The  redeemed  of  Yahweh  must  join  with 
enthusiasm  in  the  feast,  though  the  sight  of  the  mount  of  the 
temple,  covered  with  ruins,  might  fill  them  with  sadness,  and 
though  the  perils  that  surrounded  them  made  them  feel  now 
almost  more  than  in  Babylon  "  a  wonn  of  Jacob."  Undei 
the  orders  of  Joshua  the  priests  had  abeady  cleared  away  the 
ruins  and  reared  an  altar  on  the  spot  on  which  the  great  altar 
of  burnt-offerings  had  stood.  Though  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  was  not  yet  begun,  though  the  straitened  circum- 
stances of  the  people  forbade  their  even  thinking  of  the  work 
as  3'et,  still  the  altar  at  least  was  bqilt,  and  it  should  not  want 
for  victims.  Not  only  was  the  festive  offering  laid  upon  the 
fl.ames,  but  as  far  as  possible  all  the  other  ancient  usages 
were  also  revived.  The  daily  sacrifice  at  morn  and  evening, 
the  offerings  at  the  new  moon,  and  the  free-will  offerings  to 
Yahweh  were  all  made.  Their  god  had  redeemed  them,  and 
they  would  not  forsake  him ;  poor  as  the}'  were  they  would 
yet  honor  him.  And  what  had  they  to  fear  if  he  were  gracious 
to  them? 

The  golden  age,  the  day  of  Yahweh's  pleasure,  would  put 
all  fear  to  flight !  *'  Sing  joyously,"  cried  a  prophet,  likening 
the  devastated  and  depopulated  land  to  a  childless  woman,' 
*'  Sing  joyously,  thou  barren  one  !  Rejoice,  O  thou  who  didst 
never  give  birth  to  child !    For  the  children  of  the  desolate 

1  Isaiah  liv. 
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are  more  than  those  of  the  wife,  says  Yahweh.  Make  wide 
your  tent,  extend  the  curtains  of  3'our  dwellings,  and  stint 
not.  Lengthen  the  cords  and  make  strong  the  tent-p^s,  for 
right  and  left  shall  ye  spread ;  your  posterity  shall  expel  the 
heathen  and  reinhabit  the  devastated  cities.  Fear  not,  for 
thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  shame ;  thou  shalt  not  blush  for  con- 
fusion, but  shalt  rather  forget  the  reproach  of  thy  youth,  and 
remember  no  more  the  shame  of  thy  widowhood.  For  thy 
husband  is  thy  creator :  Yahweh  of  hosts  is  his  name.  Th3' 
redeemer  is  Israel's  Holy  One,  and  he  shall  be  invoked  as  the 
god  of  all  the  earth. 

*'  For  Yahweh  has  called  you,  as  a  grieved  and  deserted 
woman,  as  the  wife  of  one's  3'outh  that  has  been  forsaken ; 
says  your  god.  A  little  while  did  I  leave  thee,  but  with  great 
pity  do  I  draw  thee  to  me.  In  vehement  wrath  have  I  hidden 
m}'  face  for  a  moment ;  but  with  eternal  love  do  I  pity  thee ; 
saj's  Yahweh,  thy  redeemer.  Now  shall  it  be  as  it  was  with 
the  waters  of  Noah ;  as  I  swore  then  that  the  flood  should 
no  more  cover  the  e&rth,  so  I  swear  now  to  be  no  more  wroth 
with  thee  nor  threaten  tiiee.  For  mountains  may  move  and 
hills  be  shaken,  but  my  love  to  thee  shall  not  move,  my  cove- 
nant of  peace  shall  not  be  shaken ;  says  Yahweh  who  pities 
thee. 

'^  O  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  the  tempest  and  unconsoled, 
I  will  set  thy  stones  in  precious  cement  and  found  thee  upon 
sapphires.  I  will  make  thy  battlements  rubies,  thy  gates 
carbuncles,  and  all  thy  district  precious  stones.  All  thy  sons 
shall  be  taught  b)^  Yahweh,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace 
of  thy  children.  Through  righteousness  shalt  thou  be  estab- 
lished. Be  not  thou  troubled,  for  thou  hast  naught  to  fear ; 
be  not  in  terror,  for  the  e^il  shall  not  come  nigh  thee.  Even 
as  the  smith  blows  upon  the  fire  and  prepares  his  tools  for 
work,^  so  do  I  create  the  destroyer  who  works  destruction. 
Every  weapon  prepared  against  thee  is  powerless;  ever}' 
tongue  that  accuses  thee  shall  be  put  to  shame.  Such  is  the 
portion  of  Yahweh's  sei'vants,  the  reward  I  give  them ;  says 
Yahweh." 

With  these   expectations   the   exiles  had    returned  fW>ni 
Babylon,  and  with  these  they  fkoed  the  unknown  fhtorc. 
1  After  an  amended  yenion. 
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Chapter  Xm. 

THE   REBUILDING  OF   THE  TEMPLE. 

Ezra  HI.  7-1 V.  5,  V.,  VL;  Haooai;  Zbcbabiah  IL-IV.;  Jobl. 

THE  writer  of  the  book  of  Ezra  represents  the  exiles  aa 
beginning  to  rebuild  the  temple  immediately  after  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  tells  us  that  the 
foundations  of  the  sanctuary  were  laid  with  solemn  rejoicings 
as  early  as  the  second  month  in  the  year  after  their  retam. 
But  this  account  is  highly  improbable.  We  must  remember 
what  was  involved  in  sciiously  undertaking  the  task  and  not 
merely  playing  with  it.  It  meant,  to  begin  with,  clearing 
away  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  hewing  a  vast  number  of  great 
blocks  of  stone,  and  bringing  down  thousands  of  cedar  trunks 
from  I^ebanon,  with  the  help  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  Jews 
could  not  possibly  meet  all  these  expenses  in  a  few  months. 
Besides,  the  writer  of  Ezra,  who  lived  two  centuries  and  a 
half  after  the  events  he  records,  evidently  mixed  up  the 
accounts  he  drew  from  his  authorities,  and  confused  different 
periods  together.  Thus,  he  tells  us  that  it  was  the  opposition 
of  the  neighboring  tribes  that  prevented  the  work  from  going 
on  at  once ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  he  cites  a 
letter  written  not  in  the  reign  of  Cjtus,  but  in  that  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  one  of  the  successors  of  Darius !  ^  We  are  there- 
fore quite  unable  to  rely  upon  his  chronology,  and  shall  do 
better  to  assume,  in  accordance  with  the  indications  in 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  that  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  not  laid  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  return. 

Indeed,  there  was  no  necessitj-  for  haste.  Much  as  the 
Jews  desired  a  temple,  impossible  as  it  was  for  them  to  con- 
ceive of  the  'Messianic  age  without  a  magnificent  house  of 
Yahweh,  all  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  moment 
was  a  centre  of  worehip  where  the  dail}-  sacrifices  at  morn 
and  even  might  be  oftered,  and  all  who  had  made  sacred  vows 
might  be  able  to  pay  them.  Now  they  possessed  all  this 
pronsionally  in  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifices  that  they  had 
raised  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  and  had  solemnly  cc>nsecrated. 
Although  there  was  no  temple  there  was  public  service  of 
Yahweh ;  and  the  truth  in  the  account  in  Ezra  may  be  taken 

1  £zn  iv.  6  ff. 
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to  be  that  a  few  months  after  the  Feast  of  the  Taberaaclea 
this  service  was  regularl}^  instituted  at  Jerusalem ;  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  the  singers,  and  all  the  other  officials  of  the  tem- 
ple had  their  tasks  assigned  them,  and,  under  the  direction 
of  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  bj^  clearing  awa^*  the  rubbish 
and  collecting  money  and  building  materials. 

The  priests  may  have  thrown  their  whole  hearts  into  these 
prepaiations  ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  laity,  in  spite  of 
all  their  devotion  to  Yahweh,  found  other  work  more  pressing 
than  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  It  was  doubtless  as  much 
as  they  could  do  to  gain  a  living ;  and  those  who  had  returned 
from  Babylonia  must  have  been  involved  in  many  difficulties 
and  anxieties  by  their  relations  with  those  they  had  found  in 
possession  on  their  arrival,  and  especiall}'  the  Edomites,  who 
had  naturally  penetrated  everywhere  after  settling  in  southern 
Judah.  Again,  the  Jews  were  sorelj'  tried  after  the  death  of 
C^rus,  when  his  son  and  successor,  Cambj'ses,  marched  upon 
Eg3'pt  and  conquered  the  whole  countrj- ;  for,  of  course,  a 
province  so  near  the  seat  of  war  as  Palestine  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  varied  imposts,  and  had  to  suppl}'  both  men  and 
provisions. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  building  of  the  temple  was 
postponed.  Though  the  priests  lost  no  opportunity  of  re- 
buking the  listlcssness  of  their  fellow-believers,  though  zeal- 
ous voices  rose  from  time  to  time  and  insisted  on  the  sacred 
work  being  done,  yet  Zerubbabel  was  for  man}'  3'ears  unable 
to  move  the  people  to  it.  Every  one  admitted  that  it  must  l)c 
done  —  but  not  yet. 

At  last,  in  the  year  520  B.C.,  when  Cambyses  had  died 
childless  and,  after  a  short  period  of  confusion,  had  Ijeen 
3ucceede<l  b}'  Darius  the  son  of  Il^staspes,  the  joutbful 
colony  was  visited  by  a  ciiiel  famine.  The  rain  had  not 
fallen,  the  harvest  had  failed,  and  every  thing-went  ill  with 
the  Jews.  Then  Haggai  rose  as  a  prophet,  and  his  words 
waked  an  echo  when  he  cried :  "It  is  because  the  building  of 
the  temple  is  delayed.  How  can  you  bear  to  dwell  in  well- 
timbered  houses  yourselves,  while  the  house  of  Yahweh  lies 
in  ruins?  Consider  what  you  have  done,  and  see  what  it 
has  brought  upon  3'ou!"  80  now  the  work  was  taken  in 
hand,  and  was  soon  sufficientlj^  advanced  for  the  foundations 
of  the  sanctuary  to  be  laid. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darios  there  were  great  festivities 
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ill  Jerusalem.  Tahweh's  help  was  solemn!}'  invoked  on  the 
sacred  work.  The  spot  upon  which  the  new  sanctuary  was  to 
rise  was  marked  off  on  the  area,  from  which  the  rubbish  had 
now  been  cleared  away.  A  number  of  beams  and  blocks  of 
stone  were  already  prepared.  The  architects  and  overseers, 
some  of  them  doubtless  priests,  were  ranged  round  the  altar. 
It  rose  in  front  of  the  spot  where  the  portico  would  stand, 
and  was  already  provided  with  the  necessaiy  washing  vats 
and  other  apparatus.  Then  Zcrubbabel  addressed  the  people, 
indicated  the  site  of  the  fhture  temple,  and  urged  them  to 
strain  all  their  powers  in  the  work.  The  ramshorn  trumpets 
sounded,  the  smoke  of  the  sacrifices  rose  on  high,  the  choir 
lifted  up  the  song,  ^^  Praise  Yahweh,  for  he  is  gracious  and 
his  mercy  endures  for  ever  1 "  cries  of  enthusiastic  joy  burst 
from  the  people's  lips,  every  sorrow  was  for  the  moment 
forgotten,  even  the  gnawing  tooth  of  hunger  was  blunted,  and 
men  thought  not  of  their  scanty  clothing.  ^*  Praise  Yahweh  " 
was  echoed  from  every  lip.  ^^He  will  send  his  blessing  upon 
us.  The  temple  is  rebuilt,  the  temple  rebuilt !  The  times  of 
David  are  returning.  Israel  is  Yahweh*s  people.  Hallelu- 
jah !  *'  But  there  were  certain  men  of  ancient  da3's,  both 
priests  and  others,  who  had  seen  the  former  temple  that  was 
devastated  six-and-sixty  years  ago.  Ah,  what  a  glorious 
building  it  was !  Those  stately  rows  of  pillai-s  that  ran  round 
tlie  court ;  those  miniature  chapels  and  temples  that  filled  the 
c^uit  itself  and  vied  with  each  other  in  wealth  and  splendor ; 
those  noble  obelisks,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  that  rose  before  the 
sanctuary ;  those  magazines  and  wardrobes,  priestly  abodes, 
bakehouses  and  spice  booths,  row  upon  row ;  that  splendid 
dais  for  the  king  and  his  court ;  that  gallery-  for  the  singers  ; 
and,  above  all,  the  sanctuary  itself,  with  its  nch  adornments 
of  cherubs  and  flower-buds,  and  its  countless  consecrated 
gifts  1  Alas,  all  this  —  and  their  imagination  painted  it  in  far 
more  glorious  colors  3'et  —  all  this  would  not  return  !  It  was 
well  to  rebuild  the  temple,  and  Yahweh  would  bless  his  people 
for  it.  The  golden  age  would  surely  come,  but  meanwhile 
how  wretched  was  the  state  of  Israel !  And  at  these  mel- 
ancholy thoughts,  in  the  midst  of  the  people's  deafening 
shouts  of  joy,  the  old  men  wept  bitterly.  But  the  sounds 
of  woe  were  drowned.^  '*  Praise  Yahweh  !  "  rang  from  every 
side.  ^^It  is  the  temple  of  Yahweh,  and  Israel  is  his 
heritage  I " 

1  Af  Ur  an  anieuded  Tenion, 
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What  is  more  common  than  for  the  pressure  of  acUud 
life  to  quench  excited  feeling?  Can  we  wonder  that  the 
people  were  soon  considerably  sobered?  When  they  came 
to  think  it  all  over  quietl}',  even  those  who  had  never  beheld 
the  former  temple  l)egan  to  take  a  less  rose-colored  view  of 
the  future.  They  were  poor  and  wretched;  the  work  they 
had  undertaken  was  above  their  strength;  when  all  was 
done  their  sanotuaiy  would  fall  far  short  of  the  old  one ;  — 
and  the  Messianic  age?  In  that  same  year  the  prophet 
Ilaggai  repeatedly  attempted  to  rouse  the  people's  courage. 
What  did  they  mean  b}'  lamenting  that  this  second  temple 
would  be  inferior  to  the  first?  ^'  Onlj'  be  bold,  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  for  Yahweh  is  with  3'ou.  Full  soon  the  golden  age 
shall  dawn,  and  Yahweh  will  then  incite  all  peoples  to  bring 
their  choicest  gifts  to  his  sanctuaiy.  His  will  has  sway  over 
all -the  gold  and  silver  on  the  earth,  and  he  will  make  this 
temple  far  siiipass  the  ancient  one  in  splendor."  They 
must  not  dela}'  the  building ;  for,  as  a  piece  of  unclean  flesh 
desecrated  ever}irhing  it  touched,  so  this  one  piece  of  n^li- 
gence  made  all  their  sacrifices  and  all  their  other  good  works 
of  no  avail.  Had  not  Yahweh  shown  them  cleai'ly  enough 
that  he  was  wroth  with  them  for  their  sloth  by  sending 
drought  and  every  kind  of  misfortune  ?  But  now,  cried  the 
prophet,  ns  the  time  of  the  spring  raius  drew  near,  now  they 
might  safely  sow  their  corn,  for  the  rain  would  come  and 
days  of  glorj'  were  at  hand.  Surely'  the  Messianic  age  was 
dawning.  ^^  Behold !  O  Zcinibbabel,  how  all  the  kingdoms 
are  overturned,  how  all  their  might  is  broken!  But  thou, 
ray  servant,  art  dear  to  me,  and  I  will  keep  thee  like  a 
signet  ring  upon  my  hand,  because  I  can  trust  thee,  says 
Yahweh." 

In  his  attempts  to  keep  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  alive,  Haggai 
found  a  stout  :illy  in  the  prophet  Zechariah,'  whose  fantastic 
symbolism  pictures  the  dawn  of  the  Messianic  age  while  he 
insists  upon  repentance.  In  a  vision,  as  he  expresses  it,  he 
saw  a  man  with  a  measuring  line.  "  AVTiere  are  3'ou  going? " 
he  cried  to  him.  "To  measure  out  the  future  Jerusalem," 
was  the  repl}-;  "for  it  shall  overfiow  with  inhabitants  and 
shall  extend  on  every  side.  Rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion !  for 
Yahweh  comes  to  dwell  in  thy  midst.  Return,  O  ye  who  are 
still  in  exile  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon !  Whoso  troubles 
you  brings  trouble  on  himself,  as  one  who  should  touch  the 
apple  of  my  eye.     Be  silent,  for  Yahweh  is  roused ! "    I  saw, 

1  On  the  compositiOD  of  the  book  that  been  bia  name,  tee  p.  SSS. 
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oontinues  the  prophet,  Joshua  the  high  priest,  standing  in 
foul  clothes  before  the  face  of  Yahweh's  angel,  while  Satan 
stood  by  him  to  accuse  him  and  to  compass  his  fall.  But 
Yahweh  cursed  Satan,  clothed  Joshua  in  clean  garments, 
and  gave  him  a  holy  head-dress.  Thus  his  unrighteousness 
was  removed.  Then  Yahweh's  angel  said  to  him :  "  Serve 
Yahweh  and  he  will  grant  you  to  abide  here  for  ever,  and 
will  make  j-ou  a  living  sign,  for  '  Sprout'  (that  is  the  sprout' 
of  David,  the  Messiah)  draws  near.  All  unrighteousness 
shall  be  done  away,  and  there  shall  be  plenty  everywhere." 
'"What  see  you?'  said  an  angel,  waking  me  from  sleep. 
*  A  golden  lamp-stand  with  seven  lamps,  and  a  cruse  of  oil, 
and  two  olive  trees  right  and  left;  of  the  cruse.  What  is  the 
meaning,  O  my  lonl?'  '  Do  you  not  understand  it?'  asked 
the  angel.  Then  he  explained  it  to  me.  It  was  Yahwch's 
word  to  Zembbabel,  that  the  hoi}'  work  of  building  the  temple 
should  not  be  accomplished  with  violence^  but  by  the  spirit 
of  Yahweh.  .  At  Z^rubbabel's  command  the  summit  of  the 
temple  mount  should  be  levelled  and  the  kej'stone  set.  He 
had  begun  the  work  and  he  should  complete  it.  Who  so 
foolish  as  to  despise  the  day  of  small  beginnings?  'And 
who  are  these  two  olive  trees,'  I  asked  again ;  '  who  are  these 
olive  branches  in  the  golden  cruses  from  which  there  flows 
out  gold ? '  'Do  you  not  understand ? *  he  answered.  ' They 
are  the  two  olive  branches  which  stand  before  the  lord  of  all 
the  earth.' " 

This  last  explanation  can  hardly  have  enlightened  the 
prophet's  hearers  much ;  but  they  needed  no  fui-ther  hint  to 
understand  that,  as  the  oil  in  the  cruse  was  the  symbol  of 
Yahweh's  all-inspiring  spirit,  so  these  two  olive  trees  repre- 
sented Zembbabel  and  Joshua,  whose  task  it  was  to  prepare 
for  the  Messianic  kingdom.  And  assuredly  that  kingdom 
was  at  hand.  Fasts  were  still  held,  as  appointed,  year  by 
year ;  but  before  long  mourning  would  be  replaced  by  joy. 
Soon  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  would 
exhort  each  other  to  the  zealous  service  of  Yahweh,  and  all 
peoples  should  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  "Then 
shall  ten  men  of  divers  tongues  take  hold  of  a  Jew  by  the 
flap  of  his  garment  and  say :  '  We  will  go  with  thee,  for  God 
is  with  thee.' "  ■ 

The  words  of  the  prophets  were  so  far  successful  that  the 
work  was  carried  on  and  was  completed  within  four  years 

1  Compare  «l«remuih  xxiii.  6,  xxxiii.  15,  and  p.  390. 
*  Zechariah  viii.  19-33. 
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Within  four  years !  TVhen  we  remember  that  SolomoHy 
whose  resources  were  so  much  ampler  than  those  of  Haggai*8 
and  Zechariah*s  contemporaries,  required  seven  yeare  to 
complete  his  temple,^  and  that  his  successors  repeatedly 
enlarged  its  plan,  we  can  very  well  believe  that  the  new 
building  presented  but  a  sorry  contrast  to  the  former  one, 
and  that  the  old  men,  who  had  seen  the  fii*st  temple,  often 
gazed  full  sadly  on  the  second. 

In  extent  and  mngntfici^nce  the  second  temple  was  doubt- 
less insignificant  when  compared  with  the  first,  but  it  was  a 
far  greater  work  of  faith  than  the  edifice  of  Solomon  had 
been.  That  ostentatious  monareh  had  given  Yahweh  a 
dwelling-place  at  the  exi>ensc  of  his  subjects,  and  had 
derived  nothing  but  enjoyment  and  credit  from  it  himself; 
whereas  the  second  temple  was  the  free  and  generous  gift  of 
a  povertj'-stricken.  people,  who  had  borne  with  privations  in 
their  own  hovels  that  they  might  give  their  god  a  palace ; 
nay,  the}'  had  im])erilled  their  ver}'  existence  by  ste«adfastlj 
refusing  even  to  be  helped  in  a  manner  which  they  thought 
would  displease  their  god. 

Upon  this  deed  of  faith  we  must  now  fix  our  attention. 

North  of  the  distinct  in  which  the  exiles  settled  on  their 
return  lay  the  former  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten 
Tribes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  district  had  been  to 
a  great  extent  depopulated  two  centuries  before,  and  es- 
pecially, we  may  suppose,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Samaria, 
which  would  naturally  suffer  most  in  the  war.  Accordingly, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  perhaps  Shalmaneser,'  but 
more  probabl}'  Esar-haddon,'  had  reix>pulated  the  district  bj 
colonies  from  Cuthah  and  other  Babylonian  cities ;  and  the 
Babjionian  colonists  had  united  with  the  Israelites,  and 
even  adopted  their  religion.  These  facts  are  preserved  in  a 
highly  characteristic  narrative  in  the  book  of  Kings,^  which 
runs  as  follows :  '^  The  colonists  did  not  serve  Yahweh ;  so  he 
sent  lions  amongst  them,  and  many  of  them  were  devoured.'* 
This  reminded  them  of  their  neglect  to  give  his  due  to  the 
god  of  the  country,  and  they  begged  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
give  them  an  Israelitish  priest  to  teach  them  how  to  serve 
this  god  and  deliver  themselves  from  the  beasts  of  prey. 
Their  request  was  complied  with ;  and  ever  after  they  served 
Yahweh,  though  they  also  retained  their  own  religious  usages 

1  1  Kings  vi.  38.  >  2  King^  xrii.  24,  compared  with  w.  t  ff. 

•  Ezra  17.  2.  *  2  Kings  xvii.  24-41. 
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aud  their  own  deities,  five  of  whom  are  enumerated.  Their 
Yahweh-worship,  therefore,  was  of  the  heathenish  type,  for 
which  the  historian  condemns  them  severely. 

Such  is  the  naive  account  in  which  we  are  informed  that 
the  Babylonian  colonists  adopted  the  worship  of  Yahweh 
from  the  Israelites.  Since  Josiah's  reformation  was  not 
without  its  influence  in  the  north,^  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
heathen  practices  of  these  immigrants  were  giadually  super- 
seded, and  that  the  sacrifice  of  children  for  instance  was 
afcbolished  from  amongst  tlicm.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
we  hear  of  a  band  of  pilgrims  from  Shiloh,  Shechem,  and 
Samaria,^  going  in  mourning  garments  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
the  sanctuary.  Some  of  them  it  will  be  obsei'ved  came  from 
the  territory  of  the  Cuthaeans.  From  a  religious  point  of 
view,  then,  there  was  not  much  difference  between  these  Bab}^- 
lonians  and  the  northern  Israelites  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  new  population  of  Judtea  on  the  other. 

These  Cuthaeans,  or  Samaritans  as  they  were  afterwards 
called,  seem  to  have  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the 
northern  Israelites.  At  any  rate  they  did  not  act  in  concert 
with  them  after  the  return  of  the  exiles.  Probably  the  Israel- 
ites i-ejected  them  as  strangers,  and  refused  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  them.  This  may  have  prepared  them  to  some 
extent  for  the  reception  they  met  when  they  offered  tlicir 
friendship  to  the  exiles  who  had  returned  from  Bab34onia. 
Their  action  in  the  matter  shows  their  sincerity,  for  they  had 
no  material  advantage  to  reap  from  permission  to  join  in 
building  Yahweh's  temple,  which  was  what  they  wanted. 
Their  only  desire  was  to  be  recognized  as  true  worbhippera 
of  Yahweh  and  received  into  Israel.  ''  Since  £sar-haddon's 
days,"  they  said  to  the  Jewish  leaders,  "we  have  served 
Yahweh,  and  we  desire  to  do  so  still.  May  we  not  help  you 
in  building  a  house  for  him  ?  " 

To  understand  the  sacrifice  which  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua 
made  in  refusing  this  request,  we  must  reflect  what  great 
advantages  the  proffered  aid  would  have  brought  them.  In  the 
first  place  the  task  was  almost  beyond  their  strength,  so  that 
anything  that  lightened  it  would  be  extremely  welcome ;  and 
in  the  next  place  their  southern  boundary  was  already  exposed 
to  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  Edomites,  which  made  it  all 
the  more  important  to  secure  the  friendship  of  their  northern 
neighbors,  for  if  thej'  incurred  their  enmity  also  they  would 
be  lodged  between  two  fires.    The  Cuthieans,  moreover,  sepa- 

1  Compare  p.  328.  '*  Jeremiah  xli.  6. 
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rated  them  from  their  northern  brethren,  whose  alliance  they 
could  not  fail  to  desire,  on  condition  of  compliance  with  their 
religious  laws.  There  must  have  been  very  conclusive  rea- 
sons, then,  to  induce  the  leaders  to  reject  the  hand  of  fellow 
ship  extended  to  them,  and  doubtless  many  of  the  Jews 
would  eagerly  have  grasped  it. 

Then  why  did  the  majority  reject  the  Samaritans  after 
all  ?  According  to  the  book  of  Ezra  they  alleged  the  pretext 
that  it  was  only  the  Jews  to  whom  Cyrus  had  given  permis- 
sion to  build  the  temple ;  as  if  the  king  had  intended  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  availing  themselves  of  any  help  they  could 
get  in  their  work !  Their  true  reason,  however,  may  readily 
be  guessed.  These  Cuthseans  were  not  of  IsraeUte  exti*ac- 
tion,  and  Israel  must  not  intermarr}^  with  strangers.  Had 
not  this  very  offence,  according  to  their  books  of  law  and 
history,  been  the  most  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  apostasy 
from  primeval  times?  Yahweh  would  indeed  bless  his  peo- 
ple, but  only  on  condition  that  they  were  faithful  to  him,  and 
entered  into  no  alliance  with  other  peoples. 

This  refusal  on  the  pait  of  the  Jews  was  a  deed  of  faith, 
and  there  is  certainly  something  noble  in  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  need  hardlj'  be  said  that  their  conduct  breathes 
an  unhallowed  spirit  of  exclusivcness  and  national  pride. 
Moreover,  it  is  in  palpable  contradiction  with  Zechariah's 
expectations  that  the  heathens  would  come  and  enrich  the 
temple  of  Yahweh.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  Zechariab 
thought  otherwise  of  the  offer  of  the  Samaritans  than  Zerub- 
babel  and  Joshua  did.  Far  from  it.  It  was  one  thing,  in  the 
fervor  of  his  discourse,  to  picture  all  the  heathens  coming 
submissively  and  reverentiall}'  to  beseech  the  help  of  Yahweh's 
people  when  visibly  protected  and  blessed  by  him ;  but  it  was 
a  very  different  thing  to  have  to  admit  that  Yahweh's  people 
was  so  poor  and  downcast  as  to  be  glad  to  purchase  the  help 
of  heathens  by  allowing  them  equal  rights  with  Israel.  The 
one  conception  was  flattering  to  the  national  vanity;  the 
other  was  a  deep  humiliation. 

This  refusal  produced  its  natural  consequences.  The 
Samaritans  were  offended  bj'  the  haughtiness  of  the  Jews,  and 
hated  them  with  an  intensity  propoitioned  to  the  zeal  with 
which  they  had  sought  their  friendship.  Thus  a  feeling  oi 
hostility  arose  which  subsequentl}'  caused  incalculable  injury 
and  pain  to  Samaritans  and  Jews  alike.  It  increased  with 
the  growth  of  that  spirit  of  cxclusiveness  which  kept  gather- 
big  strength  amongst  the  Jews  henceforth ;  it  was  kept  up 
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with  equal  bitterness  ou  both  sides,  and  did  not  end  until  the 
two  peoples  had  sunk  below  each  other's  horizons. 

It  appears  that  the  disappointed  Samaritans  instantly 
attempted  to  hinder  the  Jews  from  building  the  temple  at 
all,  since  they  would  not  let  them  help.  But  at  first  they 
had  no  success.  The  governor  of  Sj'ria,  whose  suspicions 
they  ai'oused,  inquired  in  a  hostile  spirit  into  the  nature  of 
the  work  that  the  Jews  were  executing  in  Jerusalem,  but 
they  were  able  to  refer  to  the  permission  given  them  b}'  Cyrus. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  book  of  Ezra,  the  original  edict  of 
the  king  was  found  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media ;  but  in  any  case 
the  work  Zerubbabel  was  doing  was  of  too  innocent  a  char- 
acter to  have  called  for  the  interposition  of  the  Persian 
governor.  So  the  temple,  as  we  have  seen,  was  completed 
without  the  help  and  even  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  was  then  consecrated  by  Israel  with  festal 
sacrifices  and  cries  of  joy,  while  the  Passover  was  celebrated 
for  seven  days  in  gladness  of  spirit.  All  this  was  done  by 
the  true  ^^  Israel,"  the  people  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  the 
Jews  considered  themselves  its  representatives.  On  occasion 
of  the  feast  of  consecration  they  expressed  this  thought  by 
dedicating  to  Yahweh  twelve  goats  as  a  sin  offering,  after  the 
number  of  the  tribes.' 

So  Israel  was  again  established,  with  the  house  of  God 
as  its  consecrated  centre.  Would  not  the  Messianic  age  now 
dawn  at  last  ? 

Such  was  the  dream  of  many  a  Jew ;  for  there  were  still 
enthusiasts  who,  hoping  against  hope,  still  promised  Israel 
the  richest  blessings  and  threatened  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord's  people  with  humiliation  and  destruction.  A  remark- 
able example  is  furnished  by  the  book  of  JoeL  The  prophet 
of  this  name  takes  occasion  bj'  a  plague  of  locusts,  in  which 
he  sees  an  announcement  of  Yahweh's  coming  day  of  judg- 
ment, to  exhort  his  oountr3'men.  ^^In  the  last  days,"  he 
exclaims,  '^  In  the  last  days,  says  Yahweh,  I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  upon  all  mankind,  and  your  sons  and  3'our 
daughters  shall  prophesy;  your  old  men  shall  dream 
dreams,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions ;  while  3'our 
very  slaves  and  slave-girls  shall  receive  mj'  spirit.  Then  will 
I  give  signs  in  heaven  and  upon  eaith,  blood  and  fire  and 
pillars  of  smoke ;  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness  and 
the  moon  into  blood,  before  the  great  day  of  Yahweh's  judg* 
ment  comes.    But  in  that  day  whosoever  invokes  the  nams 

1  Ezn  vi.  17,  Tiii.  36. 
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of  the  Lord  shall  escape  the  judgment,  for  on  Zion  and  Id 
Jerusalem  there  shall  be  a  refuge  for  all  who  cry  unto 
Yahweh.  And  behold,  when  Judah  and  Jei-usaiem  are 
blessed  once  more,  then  will  I  assemble  all  the  heathens  in 
tlie  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (that  is  Yahweh  judges)^  where 
sentence  shall  be  pronounced  and  executed  on  them  because 
they  have  scattered  m}'  people  and  taken  them  away  captive, 
and  parted  m}'  land  and  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  for 
a  paltry  price."  Not  only  Judah's  oppressors  who  had  taken 
the  people  captive,  but  her  neighbors  also,  and  particularly 
the  Pha'nicians,  who  had  sold  the  Judaeans  as  slaves  to  the 
Gi'ccks,  should  bear  a  heavy  punishment,  and  should  be  sold 
to  the  Arabians  in  their  turn  by  the  people  of  Yahweh. 
The  prophet  waxes  ever  hotter  in  his  wi-^th  and  cries,  "  Call 
the  iiealhen  to  battle ;  let  their  heroes  come  forth.  Beat 
your  spades  into  swords  and  your  scythes  into  spears !  Let 
the  feeble  cry,  '  1  am  mighty,'  and  assemble  all  together !  — 
O  Yahweh,  send  thine  angel  down! — There  come  the 
heathens  advancing  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat!  But 
there  1  sit,  says  Yaliweh,  to  pronounce  my  sentence  u|K>n 
them.  How  they  crowd  through  the  valley  of  judgment! 
The  day  of  Yaliweh  is  at  hand.  Sun  and  moon  are  darkened, 
and  the  stars  have  lost  thoir  sight.  Yaliweh  roai-s  from 
Zion  and  thundei's  from  Jerusalem,  and  heaven  and  earth 
tremble.  But  he  is  a  refuge  for  his  people.  Thus  shall  3'e 
know  that  1,  Yahweh,  am  3'our  god,  who  dwell  upon  Zion 
and  whose  sanctuary  is  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  that  shall 
never  more  be  trodden  b}'  the  stranger's  foot.  Then  shall 
the  mountains  all  flow  with  wine  and  the  hills  with  milk ; 
then  shall  all  Judah's  streams  bo  full  of  water ;  then  shall  a 
fountain  spring  from  the  house  of  Yahweh,  and  water  the 
region  round.  Then  shall  Eg3'pt  be  devastated  and  Edora  laid 
waste,  because  the}'  afflicted  Judah ;  but  Judah  shall  abide 
for  ever,  Jerusalem  from  generation  to  generation,  for  Yah- 
weh dwells  in  Zion  !  " 

These  were  bold  words  to  utter,  and  they  bear  witness  to 
a  fervid  faith ! 

But  alas !  the  Messianic  age,  which  was  proclaimed  with 
such  passionate  confidence,  did  not  come.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
but  that  little  is  dreary  in  the  extreme.  It  is  true  that 
besides  rebuilding  the  temple  the  Jews  restored  the  city 
walls;  but  we  afterwards  find  them  in  ruins  again,  and 
Jerusalem  utterly  dismantled.     Even  Zerubbabel's  position 
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was  anything  bat  a  brilliant  one,  for  he  was  only  the  servant 
of  the  Persian  king  under  supervision  of  the  governor  of 
Syria ;  yet  he  enjo3'ed  far  more  consideration  than  any  of  his 
successors  did.  As  the  scion  of  David's  house,  he  repre^ 
sented  the  glorious  past,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  visible 
pledge  of  an  equally  joyous  Aiture,  and  upon  him  accord- 
ingly the  eyes  of  his  countrj-men  were  fixed  in  hope.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  with  his  successors.  We  do  not  so 
much  as  know  the  names  of  any  of  them,  and  may  therefore 
presume  that  none  of  them  were  men  of  any  note  or  members 
of  the  house  of  David.  The  succession  of  high  priests  was 
kept  up  and  their  power  stcadil}'  increased  ;  but  much  as  the 
Jews  were  attached  to  their  forms  of  worship,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  high  priest  was  no  substitute  for  the  regal  splen- 
dor of  the  Messianic  age. 

We  can  well  supix>se  what  the  fate  of  the  Jews  would  be. 
When  once  the  Samaritans  had  chilled  the  Syrian  governor's 
attention  to  the  love  of  freedom  which  had  alwa3'8  maiked 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  he  would  look  with  suspicion 
upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  walls,  and  would  rejoice  to  see 
them  destroyed  in  an}'  petty  hostilities  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Edomites  or  Samaritans.  It  is  even  possible  that  some 
kind  of  Messianic  agitation  fhmished  the  occasion  for  build- 
ing the  castle  on  the  mount  of  the  teini)le,  north  of  the  sane 
tuary,  which  was  at  first  called  Baris,  and  afterwards  Antonia.^ 
From  time  to  time  a  small  Persian  garrison  was  stationed  in 
this  castle.  The  taxes  were  levied  with  inexorable  rigor,  and 
if  any  one  resisted  the  king's  iiuthority,  short  measures  were 
taken  with  him  ;  a  rafter  from  his  owu  house  served  as  his 
gallows,  and  his  home  was  laid  in  ruins. '^  Deputy  governors 
would  be  expressly  selected  from  amongst  the  least  patriotic 
Jews,  and  would  sometimes  even  be  strangers. 

Thus  Judah  sank  and  sank.  As  to  their  personal  lot  the 
Jews  had  perhaps  not  much  to  complain  of,  but  all  whose 
ideal  extended  beyond  iiulividtial  prosperity  were  often  smit- 
ten with  deep  grief.  The  prophet  Zeoliariah  had  once  ex- 
claimed,"''O  Yahweh  of  w ar- hosts  !  wilt  thoU  not  take  pity 
on  Jerusalem  and  Judah's  cities  with  which  thou  hast  been 
wroth  these  seventy  years?"  but  not  one  of  the  ''  fair  woixla 
of  comfort "  in  which  Yahweh's  angel  replied  *  had  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  tension  of  feeling  which  had  enabled  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  and  the  city  walls,  and  to  refuse 

1  See  Mnp  IV.  a  Compare  Ezra  vi.  11. 

s  Zechariab  i.  12.  «  v.  13. 
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the  help  of  the  Samaritans,  was  now  relaxed.  Listlessneas 
had  taken  its  place ;  and  those  whose  i-eligious  feelings  were 
deepest  often  asked  in  sore  perplexity,  ^^  Is  Yahweh  faithless 
after  aU?" 

The  sense  of  mingled  joy  in  Israel's  redemption  from  cap- 
tivity, and  bitter  disappointment  at  the  delay  of  the  Messianic 
age,  IS  reflected  in  several  psalms  which  may  be  assigned  with 
probability  to  this  period.     One  of  them  is  psalm  Ixxxv : 

O  Yahweh,  thou  hast  been  gracious  to  thy  land 

In  bringing  back  the  captives  of  Jacob ; 
Thou  hast  forgiven  thy  people's  iniquity, 

And  covered  all  their  sins. 
Thou  hast  put  all  thy  wrath  aside, 

And  withdrawn  from  thy  fierce  displeaauie. 

Restore  us,  then,  0  god  of  our  salvation  I 

And  remove  thine  ai^r  from  us. 
Wilt  thou  be  wroth  against  us  for  ever. 

And  extend  thy  fury  from  generation  to  generation! 
Wilt  thou  not  revive  us  again, 

Tiiat  thy  people  may  rejoice  in  thee  ? 
O  Yahweh,  show  us  thy  grace. 

And  grant  us  thy  salvation  1 

Let  me  hear  the  words  of  god  Yahweh, 

For  he  promises  peace  to  his  people,  his  loved  ont'S, 

That  they  may  not  return  to  folly. 
Surely  his  redemption  is  nigh  them  that  fear  him, 

Tliat  glory  may  come  to  our  land. 
Then  shall  mercy  and  faithfulness  meet  together  ; 

Righteousness  and  peace  shall  kiss  one  another. 
Faithfulness  shall  spring  up  from  the  earth, 

And  righteousness  shall  look  down  from  heaven. 
Yahweh  shall  prosper  us, 

And  our  land  shall  bring  forth  increase. 
May  righteousness  go  out  before  him. 

And  follow  in  his  footsteps  I 

So  sang  the  poet,  hoping  against  hope.  His  sweet  words 
might  soothe  and  strengthen  his  hearers  for  a  time ;  bat  the 
stem  rcalit}'  soon  reasserted  itself,  plunging  them  into  deeper 
despondenc}^  than  ever,  and  adding  strength  to  their  distract- 
ing doubts. 
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Chaptbb  XIV. 

IS   KOT   TAHWEH   RIGHTEOUS! 

Tbb  Book  of  Job. 

THE  believer  has  no  more  precious  treasure  than  his  faith. 
As  long  as  he  retains  it  he  can  bear  all  things ;  but  if 
he  loses  it  the  world  soon  grows  too  hard  for  him.  And  this 
is  why  the  devout  Israelites,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  had 
felt  such  agony  of  soul  ever  since  the  mournful  reality  had 
come  so  sharply  into  contrast  with  their  faith.  Yahweh,  the 
god  of  gods,  nay,  the  one  living  and  almighty  God,  had 
chosen  Israel  for  his  heritage,  and  was  able  and  wUling  to 
protect  and  bless  his  people.  Such  was  their  faith  ;  but  ever 
since  Josiah,  the  zealous  worshipper  of  Yahweh,  had  purified 
bis  people's  religion  fi*om  the  stain  of  heathenism,  and  had 
then  fallen,  a  few  years  afterwards,  in  battle ;  ever  since  Ju- 
dali,  though  turning  to  Yahweh  and  renouncing  the  service  of 
all  other  gods,  had  been  reduced  to  slavery,  —  one  mystery  had 
followed  another.  There  was  Judah*s  continued  dependence 
upon  the  stranger,  though  the  Chaldasan  power  had  followed 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  Persian  the  Chaldsean ;  there  was  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  in  spite  of  the  most  confident  assurances  of 
the  prophets  that  Yahweh  would  come  to  the  rescue ;  there 
was  the  release  of  the  exiles  by  the  favor  of  a  heathen  prince 
who  was  simply  consulting  his  own  interest  in  the  measure,  — 
for  such  was  the  sober  view  of  the  event  which  must  have 
gradually  spread  amongst  the  people ;  there  was  the  return, 
without  the  visible  tokens  of  Yahweh's  suppoit  which  the 
pi-ophets  had  foretold,  but  in  the  midst  of  privations  and  at 
the  cost  of  many  a  precious  life ;  and,  finally,  there  was  the 
present  miserable  poverty,  dissension,  and  slaver}^  with  Jeru- 
salem, the  holy  city,  thinlj^  populated  and  half  in  ruins,  and 
with  enemies  on  every  side.  How  could  the  traditional  faith 
in  Yahweh  stand  against  all  this? 

The  careless  spirit  of  mockery  which  had  made  men  cry,  in 
Ihe  days  of  their  prosperity, ''  He  never  existed,  and  no  harm 
can  come  to  us,"  ^  now  taught  them  to  deny  his  government, 
and  declare  that  he  never  troubled  himself  about  the  afiEairs 
of  men ;  but  more  serious  minds  were  racked  by  doubts  as 

1  See  p.  344.  <  Jeremiah  v.  12. 
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to  Yahweh's  justice.     Then  as  now  and  always  people  in  gen 
eral  were  shallow  enough  to  be  satisfied  with  superficial  an- 
swers, but  those  who  followed  out  their  thoughts  were  tortured 
by  the  grievous  problems  which  the  facts  of  life  had  forced 
upon  their  faith. 

Many  found  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  Tah- 
weh  was  punishing  them  for  the  sins  of  theij^  fathers.  lu  the 
early  yesivs  after  Josiah's  death  it  was  often  said  that  Manas- 
sch's  idolatry  had  stirred  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  so  deeply  that 
not  even  the  people's  repentance  could  appease  him.  Such 
was  the  view  of  the  author  of  Kings,^  and  indeed  of  Jeremiah 
himself,  for  he  did  not  deny  the  justice  of  the  proverb  current 
amongst  his  murmuring  contemporaries,  *^The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  ^ 
In  much  the  same  spirit  the  later  prophets  also  explain  t4ic 
national  misery  and  humiliation  as  the  result  of  national 
wickedness.  The  Second  Isaiah,  for  instance,  cries,' ''  Who 
gave  Jacob  over  to  spoil,  and  Israel  to  the  robbers?  It 
was  Yahweh,  against  whom  we  have  sinned,  whose  com- 
mandments we  refused  to  accomplish,  whose  Liw  we  would  not 
hear."  So,  too,  Zechariah  ^  declares  tliat  Yahweh  commanded 
his  people  to  be  righteous  and  merciful,  to  succor  widows  and 
orphans,  and  plot  no  evil  one  against  anotlier ;  but  when  they 
refused  to  obe}*  him,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  exhoitationi^ 
of  the  prophets,  then  his  wrath  burst  over  them.  They  had 
been  deaf  to  his  voice  until  he,  in  his  turn,  was  deaf  to  their 
entreaties,  and  swept  them  away  amongst  the  heathens  to 
unknown  lands,  while  their  own  la}'  waste;.  In  harmony  witli 
this  explanation  of  the  national  adversity,  we  heard  llaggai 
but  now  ascribing  the  famine  to  the  delay  in  rebuilding  the 
temple. 

The  old  answer,  then,  was  still  repeated  on  every  hand, 
'^  National  suffering  is  the  punishment  of  national  sin;"  but 
we  need  not  be  surprised  at  its  not  satisfying  every  one ;  ami 
in  itself  it  is  obviously  false.  No  rational  connection  can  be 
established  between  the  idolatry  of  Manasseh  and  the  defeat 
of  Josiah,  or  in  general  between  the  sins  and  the  sufi'erings  of 
Israel.  Nor  were  these  national  sufferings  the  only  enigma. 
The  private  lot  of  men  presented  man}'  features  that  no  one 
could  reconcile  with  the  righteous  government  of  God.  The 
ordinary  doctrine  that  the  good  enjoyed  prosperity,  while  the 
wicked  were  overtaken  by  adversity,  was  ollen  in  glaring 

*  %  Rings  zxi.  10-15|  xxiii.  26,  zxiv.  3.        <  Jeremiah  zv.  4,  xxxi.  tt. 

*  iMtah  xlu.  24.  4  Zechariah  vit.  8  fl. 
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coDti-adiction  with  the  facts.  The^  great  mass  of  people  might 
hold  it  as  a  matter  of  routine  belief;  but  any  one  who 
thought  it  out  was  di'iven  into  doubt  and  the  recognition  of 
his  own  ignorance.  It  was  but  natural  that  many  of  the 
^*  sages"  should  find  themselves  in  this  position.  Jeremiah 
tells '  us  that  even  in  his  time  the  sages  were  ashamed,  con- 
founded, and  dismayed ;  but  he  is  content  with  the  ready 
though  shallow  explanation  that  inasmuch  as  they  had  rejected 
Yahweh's  word  their  wisdom  must  ueeessaril}'  come  to  nought. 
And  indeed  a  prophet  and  preacher  of  repentance  like  Jere- 
miah was  not  at  all  the  man  to  understand  and  appreciate  tlie 
sages.  The  cause  of  their  confusion  was  not  that  they  had 
disobeyed  the  word  of  Yah  well,  but  that  facts  were  in  contni- 
diction  with  the  current  doctrine  as  to  Yahweh's  righteous- 
ness, and  those  whose  oflice  led  them  deliberately  to  examine 
what  they  saw  and  felt,  perceived  this  contradiction  sooner 
than  the  prophets ;  for  doubt  is  fatal  to  the  glow  of  inspira- 
tion, and  the  prophets  were  therefore  instinctively  conserva- 
tive and  unwilling  to  question  or  reject  the  traditional  faith 
of  their  ancestors. 

To  a  sage,  who  reviewed  the  great  question  of  God's  jus- 
tice with  singular  intrepidity,  we  owe  a  work  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  glories  of  Israeli tish  literaUn-e  ;  namel}',  the  book 
of  Job.  Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  date  of  its  compo- 
sition. Some  scholars  believe  it  was  written  in  Manasseh's 
time ;  some  place  it  soon  after  Josiah,  whether  during  the 
captivity  or  just  before  it ;  others  again  would  bring  it  down 
to  the  first  century  after  the  return,  and  others  later  still.  In 
placing  it  here,  and  treating  it  before  we  come  to  Kzra,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  b}*  any  means  sure  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  exactly  this  period,  though  there  is  much  to  support 
the  opinion  that  it  was  ;  but  at  an}'  rate  the  circumstances  of 
the  Jews  at  this  time  were  eminently  suited  to  make  thought- 
ful men  consider  and  discuss  the  perplexing  question  that 
furnishes  the  subject-matter  of  the  book. 

Let  us  examine  its  contents. 

Tfie  first  two  chapters  contain  the  following  story :  — 

There  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Uz,  the  wilderness  north  of 
Edom,  a  man  of  blameless  piety  whose  name  was  Job.  He 
had  great  possessions  in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  had  seven  sous  * 
and  three  daughters.  Plis  children  led  a  luxurious  life,  and 
feasted  IVom  time  to  time  in  the  houses  of  each  of  the  brothers 
in  turn  ;  but  when  the  festivities  were  over,  their  father  would 
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Bend  for  them  to  sanctify  them  and  make  sacrifices  on  behall' 
of  each,  for  who  could  tell  that  they  had  not  committed  some 
offence  in  the  midst  of  their  merry-making?  So  scrupulous 
was  Job  in  his  piety ! 

But  on  a  certain  day  the  angels  came  to  present  themselves 
before  Yahweh  in  heaven,  and  amongst  them  came  Satan, 
the  aocuser  of  men.  Then  Yabwch  asked  him  whence  lie 
oame,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  wandered  over  all  the  earth. 
He  brought  many  accusations  against  men ;  to  which  Yahweh 
answered :  '*  But  have  3'ou  considered  my  servant  Job?  for  no 
mortal  equals  him  in  blameless  piety  and  virtue/'  Then  Satan 
answered  mockingly,  "  What  wonder?  Does  Job  serve  God 
for  nothing?  You  have  bodged  him  round  with  protection, 
and  you  prosper  him  in  all  he  undertakes !  But  put  out 
your  band  and  take  away  his  treasures,  and  he  will  deny  3'oa 
to  3'our  very  face ! ''  But  Yahweh  would  not  so  soon  relin- 
quish the  pride  he  took  in  his  faithfhl  servant,  and  in  the 
conviction  that  Job  would  nobly  bear  the  test,  he  gave  the 
accuser  permission  to  do  whatever  he  chose  with  the  pious 
man's  possessions ;  only  he  must  not  touch  his  person.  Then 
Satan  went  out,  intent  on  compassing  the  fall  of  Job. 

Blow  after  blow  now  fell  upon  him.  Once,  as  he  sat  before 
his  house,  while  his  childi^en  were  feasting  with  their  eldest 
brother,  a  messenger  rushed  into  his  presence  with  the  news, 
"  Arabs  have  seized  your  oxen  and  asses  and  put  all  your 
slaves  to  death,  and  I  have  escaped  alone  to  tell  you!" 
While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  another  with  the 
tidings,  ^*-  Lightning  has  struck  your  flocks,  and  all  the  sheep 
and  shepherds  are  dead,  and  I  have  escaped  alone  to  teU 
you ! "  The  words  were  still  on  his  lips  when  a  third  came  np 
and  cried,  *'  Marauding  Chaldseans  have  surprised  your 
camels  and  canied  them  awa}^  and  have  killed  all  the  slaves, 
and  I  have  escaped  alone  to  tell  3'ou."  Finally,  a  fourth 
messenger  hurried  into  his  presence  with  the  overwhelming 
tidings,  ^'  The  house  in  which  3*our  children  were  feasting  has 
been  thrown  down  by  a  whirlwind,  and  every  one  in  it  killed, 
and  I  have  escaped  alone  to  tell  3'ou ! "  Utterly  broken  down 
by  all  these  blows  Job  flung  himself  upon  the  ground.  With 
his  garments  rent  and  his  head  shorn,  a  prey  to  intensest  grief, 
he  burst  into  the  wail :  ^^  Naked  was  I  bom  and  naked  shall 
I  return,"  but  immediately  added  the  words  of  acquiescence, 
*^  Yahweh  gave,  Yahweh  has  taken  away ;  blessed  be  Yah- 
weh's  name!" 

Again  the  angels  gathered  together  before  Yahweh,  and 
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Satnn  was  amongst  them.  Yabweh  asked  him,  as  before, 
whence  he  came,  and  '^^ain  he  answered,  '^  From  wandering 
about  on  the  earth.  *  Theu  Yahweh  asked  triumphantly, 
"  And  what  say  you  now  to  my  servant  Job?  Has  any  man 
such  piety  as  his?  He  still  clings  to  it,  though  you  moved  me 
to  ruin  him ! "  But  Satan  was  not  so  easily  driven  off  the 
field.  "There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  his  conduct  yet,"  he 
replied ;  "  for  he  is  afraid  of  his  life,  and  a  man  will  give  any- 
thing for  that.  Only  touch  him  with  disease,  and  he  will 
renounce  j'ou  to  your  face."  "  Go  your  way,"  said  Yahweh, 
with  unshaken  confidence  in  Job ;  "do  what  you  will  with 
him,  but  spare  bis  life." 

So  the  accuser  went  his  way,  and  smote  Job  with  a  loath- 
some leprosy.  Covered  with  sores  from  the  crown  of  hia 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  tortured  by  an  intolerable  itch- 
ing, and  shunned  as  unclean  by  all  men,  he  sat  alone  upon 
tlie  ash-heap  by  his  house.  Then  his  wife  came  and  added 
yet  another  to  his  woes  by  her  bitter  words,  "  Do  you  still 
hold  fast  to  your  piety?  What  can  it  do  for  you  now? 
Ilenounce  God  and  die ! "  But  Job,  in  all  his  torture,  still 
replied,  "  You  speak  like  a  senseless  woman !  Are  we  to 
receive  good  fVom  the  hands  of  God  and  not  to  receive  evil  ?  " 
So  in  spite  of  ail  his  sufferings  not  one  foolish  word  escaped 
the  lips  of  Job. 

Now  when  his  friends  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar  heard  of 
his  adversity,  they  all  came  to  testify  their  s^-mpathy  and  off*er 
their  consolations.  But  when  they  saw  him  and  could  hardly 
recognize  him  in  his  fHghtful  state,  they  could  only  rend  their 
clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  weep  aloud.  Then 
they  sat  down  by  him  seven  whole  days,  dumb  with  conster- 
nation, because  his  misery  was  so  crushing. 

Such  were  the  sufferings  of  the  pious  Job. 

The  writer  probably  borrowed  some  of  ihe  features  of  this 
narrative  from  a  popular  tradition  concerning  a  pious  sufferer 
of  the  name  of  Job ;  for  Ezekiel  mentions  a  man  of  this 
name,  together  with  Noah  and  Daniel,  as  a  model  of  piety,^ 
though  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  our 
book  of  Job.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence,  however,  whether 
the  writer  borrowed  much  or  little  from  tradition,  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  story  itself  shows  us  that  he  gave  free  play  to 
his  own  imagination.  His  representation  of  Job's  disasters 
as  resulting  from  the  instigations  of  Satan,  who  does  not 
believe  in  disinterested  virtue,  was  based  upon  a  popular 
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belief  which  the  poet  himself  had  outgrown.  His  only  pur- 
pose in  adopting  it  was  to  set  clearly  before  the  thoughts  of 
his  countrymen  the  great  enigma  of  a  pious  man's  sufferings. 
Before  going  on  to  trace  the  main  development  of  the 
sequel  of  this  work,  we  must  observe  that  it  has  not  come 
down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  In  the  first  place  the  Hebrew, 
as  we  now  have  it,  is  in  man}'  passsiges  quite  unintelligible ; 
and  in  the  next  place  various  longer  or  shoiler  passages, 
some  of  which  seriously  interfere  with  the  right  comprehen- 
sion of  the  work,  have  been  inserted.  The  original  book  of 
Job  probably  consisted  of  chaptera  i.-xxvii.  10,  xxviii.- 
xxxi.,  xxxviii.-xli.  12,  xlii.  1-6.  We  must  therefore 
exclude  the  so-called  discourse  of  Elihu,xxxii.-xxxvii.,  and 
.the  conclusion  xlii.  7-17,  besides  a  few  passages  of  less  im- 
portance (xxvii.  11-23,  xli.  13-34).  The  motives  which 
led  to  the  composition  and  insertion  of  these  passages  we 
shall  discuss  presently.  Meanwhile,  let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  original  work. 

In  the  picturesque  and  graphic  scenes  at  the  beginning  of 
ihe  book  the  i)oet  sets  a  great  problem  before  his  readers. 
No  thoughtful  believer  who  beheld  a  good  man  in  adversity 
oould  suppress  the  painful  question:  ''How  can  we  reconcile 
this  with  Yahwch*s  justice?  Are  Yahweh's  doings  good?" 
These  are  the  questions  which  the  poet  makes  Job  and  his 
friends  discuss.  Job  complains  of  the  wa3's  of  God  ;  his  friends 
defend  the  old  doctrine  as  to  Yahweh's  justice ;  and,  finally, 
Yahweh  himself  gives  judgment.  Job  represents  the  doubter, 
the  censor  of  God's  ways.  In  his  inmost  heait  indeed  he 
clings  to  the  Almighty,  and  has  far  more  genuine  pietj'  than 
his  friends,  but  his  attitude  is  anything  but  that  of  passive 
endnrance.  There  is  a  contradiction,  therefore,  between  the 
introduction,  in  which  he  is  repi-esented  as  eminentl}'  patient, 
and  the  dialogues  that  follow,  in  which  he  indulges  in  passion- 
ate complaints  and  accusations  of  God.  This  contradiction 
is  so  marked  as  to  induce  man}'  scholai-s  to  reject  the  introduc- 
tion as  a  later  addition ;  and  in  any  case  it  is  a  blemish  in  the 
book  regaided  as  a  work  of  art,  though  one  which  it  woukl 
have  been  difl3cult  to  avoid,  since  the  writer  could  hardly  lay 
his  doubts  upon  any  other  lips  than  those  of  the  sufferer  him- 
self. Let  us  try  to  forget  this  contradiction,  then,  and  gather 
up  the  substance  of  the  dialogues. 

But  before  doing  so,  we  must  caution  our  readers  against 
the  impresaipft  made  by  simply  studying  the  Authorized  Ver- 
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Bion.  The  translation  is  so  hopelessly  incorrect  and  obscure 
as  almost  completely  to  disguise  the  real  meaning  of  the  poem  ; 
and  in  some  passages  the  souse  it  gives  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  what  stands  in  tlie  original.  As  a  single  example  we 
may  give  the  passage  in  which  Job  declares  that  since  God 
has  already  determined  to  kill  him,  it  does  not  matter  what 
he  says.  Job's  words  are,  ''lie  will  slay  me !  I  have  no 
hope."  But  the  Authorized  Version  gives  them,  ''Though 
he  sla}'  me,  3ot  will  I  trust  him."*  With  this  warning  we 
may  now  proceed  to  tiie  dialogues  themselves. 

Ader  sitting  down  in  silence  with  his  friends  for  seven  days, 
Job  burst  at  last  into  a  violent  imprecation  upon  the  day  of 
his  birth.  His  only  longing  was  for  death.  Wiiat  was  the 
value  of  life  when  coupled  with  such  misery  as  his?  He  had 
no  rest  or  cessation  from  agony ;  torture  was  ever  added  to 
torture.  His  friends  opened  their  e^es  in  amazement  to  hear 
such  words.  AVho  would  have  thought  that  a  pious  man  like 
Job  would  give  way  to  such  bitter  complaints?  Eliphaz  be- 
gan to  answer  with  the  hesitation  we  always  feel  in  addressing 
one  who  is  heavily'  afllicted.  It  might  be  painful  to  Job,  he 
said,  to  be  contradicted ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  op- 
posing a  few  words  to  what  he  had  said.  He  would  only 
repeat  what  Job  himself  *iad  alwa3's  ui-ged  upon  others  in  like 
circumstances,  and  implore  him  to  seek  his  own  consolation 
in  it  now.  An  innocent  man  never  perished,  but  evil  befell 
the  wicked.  Then  he  demonstrated  with  ludicrous  minute- 
ness, as  though  it  were  a  startling  discovery  of  his  own,  that 
all  men  were  sinful.  A  spirit  had  told  him  so  in  a  fearsome 
vision  by  night !  Job's  only  course  was  to  leave  the  matter 
with  God,  who  could  make  the  mourners  glad,  and  dehver 
those  that  despised  not  his  chastisement.  Such  was  the  fruit, 
he  concluded,  of  their  reflections,  and  he  hoped  that  Job 
would  find  consolation  in  it! 

But  it  seemed  that  the  sufferer  was  not  so  easily  consoled. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  only  result  of  what  Eliphaz  had  said 
was  to  stir  his  anger  against  his  friends.  How  heailless  tliey 
were  to  worry  him  with  these  commonplaces,  without  once 
sounding  the  depths  of  his  misery!  He  was  utterly  shat- 
tered; and  what  had  he  done  to  deserve  it  all? 

Aj !  the  service  man  serves  upon  eartli  is  hard. 

Like  a  laborer's  day  is  his  life. 
As  a  slave  sighs  for  the  shades  of  even. 

As  a  hireling  waits  for  his  hire, 
So  are  months  of  misery  measured  to  me, 

Aad  nights  of  woe  appointed. 
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And  then  life  was  so  short !  That  made  his  sufTerings  all 
the  harder  to  bear,  for  when  once  he  was  dead  it  woold  all  be 
over  with  him.  Why  must  God  rise  up  against  him  ?  Well 
might  the  poet*  say :  "  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him?"  God  was  mindfhl  indeed  of  man,  but  onl}'  to  torture 
him.  Even  suppose  he  had  sinned,  what  harm  could  that  do 
Ilim?  He  might  well  overlook  the  trespasses  of  a  poor  mor- 
tal whose  life  would  pass  awa}'  so  swiftl3^ 

Then  the  friends  perceived  that  Job's  complaint  was  no 
mere  cry  of  agon}',  but  was  largely  due  to  deliberate  doubt  as 
to  God's  righteousness ;  and  without  the  least  perception  of 
the  truth  contained  in  his  hard  sayings,  they  girt  on  their 
weapons  to  put  this  doubt  to  silence.  So  Bildad  took  up  the 
discourse,  and  began  by  expressing  his  lively  indignation.  It 
was  a  shame  to  utter  such  words!  God  pervert  the  right? 
Impossible!  The  fathers  had  always  taught  that  he  was 
righteous.     It  was  certain,  absolutelj-  certain. 

When  thus  referred  to  the  teaching  of  the  fathers,  Job  re- 
torted that  he  knew  it  well  enough  himself  without  their  tell- 
ing him,  and  that  he  also  knew  how  God  was  always  justified. 
Of  course  He  was,  cried  the  sufferer  with  growing  bitterness. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise?  He  could  do  whatever  He  chose, 
and  who  could  resist  him  ?  It  was  of  no  avail  to  plead  with 
Him.  Even  if  a  man  had  right  on  his  side  against  Him,  all 
he  could  do  was  to  implore  His  gi*ace,  which  was  much  the 
safest  course.  But  as  for  him,  what  did  he  care  for  his  life  ? 
It  was  worth  nothing  to  him  now,  so  he  would  sa}*  right  out 
what  he  really  felt.  And,  put  into  a  few  words,  it  came  to 
this :  God  destroj-ed  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  alike  ! 
And  that  would  matter  little  if  He  did  but  destroy  them 
quickl}',  instead  of  taking  delight  in  torturing  the  innocent ! 
The  wicked  ruled  the  earth ;  and  if  that  was  not  God's  doing, 
whose  doing  was  it?  Naj',  wh}-  should  he  not  say  wliat  he 
really  meant,  for  he  was  condemned  alread}'?  God  had  made 
him,  and  then  redolved  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  to  punish  him  as 
soon  as  He  caught  him  in  the  smallest  trespass.  It  was  un- 
generous in  God  so  to  torture  a  poor,  weak  creature,  whose 
life  was  short ! 

Of  course,  tlie  friends  could  not  allow  such  language  to  pass 
unchallenged.  Zophar  now  took  up  the  discourse :  Wluit  a 
flood  of  words,  he  cried ;  what  mighty  language  !  Did  Job 
suppose  he  had  a  monoix)ly  of  wisdom  ?  If  God  himself  were 
bat  to  speak  to  him,  he  would  soon  see  that  he  had  been  far 
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too  lightly  punished  as  yet.  Instead  of  all  this  an*ogance  he 
had  better  repent,  and  all  might  yet  be  well ;  but  otherwise 
the  only  refuge  of  the  wicked  was  death. 

Since  his  fHends  wci-e  evidently  completely  out  of  sympathy 
with  him,  and  were  quite  unable  to  perceive  how  enigmatical 
his  sufferings  must  be  pronounced  when  r^arded  fh>m  tlic 
traditional  point  of  view,  Job  became  more  and  more  impa- 
tient of  their  words.  Yes,  truly,  they  were  the  first  real  sages 
that  had  ever  lived,  and  when  they  died  wisdom  would  die 
with  them !  As  if  he  did  not  know  all  the^*  had  told  him ! 
Ue  knew  the  old  story  as  well  as  they  did.  God  was  wise, 
was  lie  not,  and  mighty?  Wise  and  mighty!  Yes,  indeed, 
and  He  turned  everything  upside  down,  and  so  abused  his 
might.  But  as  for  him,  he  would  plead  against  God  himself. 
Thay  were  l)ent  on  keeping  the  Almighty  their  fnend,  and  so 
they  simply  applauded  whatever  He  did.  But  God  was  not 
served  by  such  lies,  and  would  punish  them  some  day  for 
uttering  all  this  nonsense  about  Him.  But  as  for  himself, 
he  was  condemned  already,  so  he  would  say  how  things  really 
stood,  and  sa}'  it  to  God  himself.  Man  was  a  miserable  crea- 
ture of  few  da3'8.  For  a  tree,  when  cut  down,  might  sprout 
again ;  but  when  a  man  fell,  he  fell  for  ever,  and  dead  men 
rose  no  more.  If  a  man  could  return  from  the  realms  of 
death  it  would  be  another  thing ;  but  that  was  impossible. 
And  suppose  his  children  after  him  were  prosi>erous,  what 
good  was  that  to  him?  All  he  asked  to  know  was  how  G(k) 
could  answer  for  all  this. 

Job's  words  sounded  more  and  more  blasphemous  in  the 
ears  of  his  IVicnds,  and  they  did  not  cease  to  tell  him  so. 
Five  times  they  tried  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  and  each 
time  they  laid  less  stress  upon  the  reward  of  vutue,  and  more 
u|x>n  the  punishment  of  sin.  But  they  had  nothing  fresh  to 
ui-ge ;  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  the  old  doctrine.  Of  course 
this  failed  to  satisfy  the  doubter,  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
answered  tiiese  flatterers  of  God  grew  constantly  more  bitter. 
It  was  a  lie  that  sin  was  punished.  AVhat  countless  abom- 
inations were  committed  without  God's  ever  giving  them  a 
thought!  Indeed,  the  impious  were  often  highly  prosperous, 
respected  all  their  lives,  and  honored  down  to  their  very  death. 
Did  their  children  gather  the  bitter  fruits  of  their  misdeeds? 
What  harm  was  that  to  them  ?  The  siiuier  ought  to  feel  the 
blow  himself,  and  then  God  would  be  just.  Amidst  all  his 
indignant  protests,  Job  had  still  one  hope  —  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  speak  with  God  himself.     At  the  bottom  of 
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his  heart  he  still  cherished  the  belief  that  God  oould  some 
way  justify  himself,  and  at  least  would  take  his  side  as  against 
his  IViends.  Wliy  had  not  God  appointed  ceilain  days  of 
judgment  upon  which  to  defend  himself  ?  As  it  was,  man 
stood  bewildered  in  the  face  of  all  the  riddles  of  the  worid : 
and  when  he  said  that  life  was  full  of  riddles,  who  could  give 
him  tlie  lie? 

Against  his  passionate  accusations  of  God,  and  the  indis- 
putable truth  of  the  facts  to  which  he  pointed,  his  friends 
were  powerless.  What  could  be  expected  of  men  the  sum  of 
whose  wisdom  was  a  constant  reiteration  of  the  ancient  doc- 
trine ?  They  were  completel}^  silenced.  The  last  who  spoke 
uttered  a  few  incoherent  words  about  God's  fearAil  power 
and  the  sinful  state  of  man,  but  soon  broke  off.  Job  had  the 
last  word,  and  when  he  had  silenced  contradiction  he  poured 
out  his  heart  once  more.  He  mocked  the  feebleness  of  his 
orthodox  friends.  What  wondei*Ail  assistance  had  they  given 
him!  Of  whom  had  they  been  siKjaking?  Of  God?  A3', 
(lOtl  was  great  indeed!  Before  him  the  verj' shades  trem- 
bled, and  it  was  he  that  created  and  sustained  all  things. 
**  Behold,"  he  cried,  after  a  glowing  description  of  God's 
omnipotence,  'Hhis  is  but  a  little  fragment  of  his  works. 
We  understand  but  a  whisper  of  him ;  and  who  shall  com- 
prehend the  thunder  of  his  might?" 

So  now  that  his  friends  were  driven  off  the  field.  Job  once 
more  laid  bare  his  own  condition,  and  with  it  the  riddle  that 
toHurcd  him.  As  for  himself  lie  could  not  solve  it,  and  did 
not  believe  that  human  insight  could  compass  it.  God  had 
real  wisdom,  and  knew  the  how  and  the  why  of  things ;  but 
as  for  man,  alas !  he  could  fmd  no  answer  to  the  hard  ques- 
tions of  life,  and  it  seemed  he  must  simply  conteut  himself 
with  passive  submission  and  fear  of  Yahweh.  But  what  a 
riddle  it  all  was !  Once  he  had  been  prosperous  to  the  ut- 
most, rich  and  honored.  Now  he  was  poor,  deserted  b}' 
every  one,  the  langhing-stoek  of  vagabonds.  To  what  must 
he  attribute  the  changes?  Not  to  his  own  evil  conduct,  for 
his  life  had  been  clean.  He  would  swear  that  he  had  hated  in- 
justice, had  been  guiltless  of  inchastit}'  or  adulter}',  had  been 
innocent  of  idolatry,  had  never  been  inhospitable,  and  had 
not  so  much  as  turned  a  lustful  eye  upon  a  woman.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  calling  upon  God  to  answer.  If  the  Almightj- 
would  but  listen  to  him  he  would  meet  him  as  proudly  as  a 
monarch ! 

What  he  had  asked  was  granted  to  him.    Yahweh  under 
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took  to  answer  him,  but  in  no  gentle  wise  I  **  Who  is  this/' 
cried  the  deity  from  the  midst  of  a  thunder-storm,  *'  Who  is 
this  that  obscures  the  rule  of  God  with  words  of  no  under- 
standing? Come,  now,  gird  thj'self  up  like  a  man.  I  will 
question  and  thou  shalt  instruct  me?  Where  wast  thou  when 
I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth?  Tell  me  that,  if  thou 
knowest  it !  "  Then  Yahwch  made  his  accuser  feel  his  great- 
ness, and  pointed  out  to  him  the  m3*ster}'  and  glory  of  Nature 
displayed  in  the  wild  ass,  the  unicorn,  the  ostrich,  steed,  and 
hawk,  all  of  which  revealed  the  majesty  of  their  creator. 
'*Then  how  shall  the  caviller  contend  with  the  Almighty? 
I.et  him  that  accuses  God  make  answer  to  this ! " 

Then  Yahwch  ceased,  and  Job  wa^  humbled  by  the  thought 
of  the  greatness  of  the  Lord,  and  answered :  '*  Behold,  I  am 
tx30  feeble.  What  shall  I  repl}-?  I  lay  m}'  hand  upon  my 
mouth.  Once  have  I  spoken,  but  I  will  do  it  no  more  ;  yea, 
twice,  but  licnceforth  I  am  silent !  "  Tlien  Yahweh,  not  3'et 
satisfied  with  his  submission,  went  on  to  speak  of  his  crea- 
tui*es,  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus,  as  well  suited  to 
bring  man  into  a  humble  attitude  towards  God.  Upon  this 
Job  repeated  his  confession :  — 

I  know  that  thou  canst  do  all  things, 
That  nought  is  impossible  to  thee. 
"Who  is  this  tiiat  darkens  God's  rule  by  words  without  under- 
standing 1  "  .  .  . 
I  spoke  without  having  fathomed, 
Of  things  too  wonderful,  things  that  I  knew  not 
"  Listen,  and  I  will  speak ; 

I  will  question  and  thou  shalt  teach  1 "  .  .  . 
I  had  heard  of  thee  with  the  ear, 

But  now  has  mine  eye  beheld  thee ; 
Therefore  I  recant  my  words. 
And  do  penance  in  dust  and  ashes. 

Such  is  the  last  word  of  this  writer's  wisdom,  with  all 
his  gifts  and  all  his  depth  of  feeling :  God  is  great  and  we 
understand  Him  not. 

Man,  incapable  of  comprehending  the  world'  This  was 
likewise  the  conclusion  of  Agur,  the  only  "sage"  except 
Solomon  whose  name  wo  know.*  "Thus  says  the  man:  I 
have  wearied  myself  about  God,  I  have  wearied  m3'self  until 
I  can  think  no  more  ;  ^  for  I  supi)Osc  I  am  not  so  wise  as  others 
and  have  no  common  sense,  have  Icaraed  no  wisdom  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  tlie  Holy  One.  Who  can  go  up  to 
1  Proverbs  xxx.  -  xxxl.  9.  <  After  an  amended  Tarston. 
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heaven  and  oome  down  again?  Who  can  gather  the  wind  in 
his  fists  and  collect  the  waters  in  a  garment  r  Who  firmly 
establishes  the  earth?  What  is  his  name?  and  what  his 
son's  name  ?  can'st  thou  tell  ?  "  ^ 

From  Agur's  other  savings  we  may  see  the  dispiriting 
effect  which  this  recognition  of  powcrlessness  exercised  upon 
the  sage's  reflections,  for  they  consist  of  very  commonplace 
observations  and  simple  admonitions.  Why  should  any  one 
trouble  himself  with  profound  speculations  and  the  eager 
puisiiit  of  truth,  when  he  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  completely  out  of  his  reach? 

^'  God  i8  so  great  that  we  cannot  understand  him,"  is  a 
conviction  that  does  not  ^  solve  a  single  problem,  and  fails  to 
remove  the  doubt  which'  it  succeeds  in  silencing ;  indeed,  it 
virtually  admits  that  the  doubter  is  right,  and  that  his  diffi- 
culties cannot  be  removed.  The  assertion,  ^'  God  is  so  great 
that  his  ways  are  unfathomable,"  may  produce  a  dumb  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  the  In*esistible,  but  can  give  rise  to  no 
free  hannony  of  will,  and  therefore  to  no  love. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  Israelite,  after  fhiitless 
search  for  a  solution  of  his  problems,  finally  rested  in  the 
only  answer  that  he  could  find ;  for  doubt,  however  legitimate, 
is  fraught  with  danger,  and  often  leads  to  disbelief.  The  writer 
of  the  book  of  Job,  however,  not  only  recognized  the  justice  of 
hesitating  to  ascribe  righteousness  to  Yahweh,  but  even  felt 
that  the  heart  of  the  honest  doubter  covers  a  far  warmer  love 
of  God  than  that  of  the  man  who  refuses  to  see  the  contra- 
diction between  his  own  convictions  and  the  facts  of  life,  bat 
simpl}'  argues  in  support  of  foregone  conclusions,  and  main- 
tains the  old  belief  against  all  comers.  He  therefore  places 
Job,  the  doubter,  far  above  his  orthodox  friends,  for  though 
he  has  to  recant  before  God,  yet  he  is  right  as  against  them. 

Such  was  the  judgment  of  this  writer ;  and  it  was  sound. 
Hut  the  masses  did  not  accept  it.  They  had  not  the  courage 
of  the  author  himself;  they  had  not  the  love  of  truth 
which  enabled  him  to  pass  the  most  delicate  subjects  under 
fearless  review  without  shrinking  from  any  result.  Then,  as 
always,  the  masses  of  mankind  required  leading  strings,  were 
strongly  conservative,  and  had  a  hoiTor  of ''  doubt."  It  is  by 
no  means  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  book  of  Job  has  come 
down  to  us  iu  an  enlarged  and  by  no  means  improved  ver- 
sion. In  a  certain  sense  it  is  very  fortunate  that  it  was  here 
and  thf^re  revised  and  interpolated,  for  in  its  original  form  it 
1  ProvertM  XXX.  1-4. 
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probably  would  not  have  come  down  to  us  at  all.  The  scribes 
of  a  later  generation,  who  decided  what  books  were  to  be 
regarded  as  holy  and  what  were  not,  would  most  likely  have 
rejected  it.  The  contents  of  the  original  work  would  have 
shocked  them  deeplj',  for  it  exposes  the  feebleness  of  tlie 
defenders  of  the  old  belief.  It  was  this  that  offended  the  man 
who  inserted  chapters  xxxii.  -xxxvii.  Just  at  the  point  when 
Job  has  finally  silenced  his  friends  and  has  once  more  set  forth 
his  difficulties,  this  interpolator  defers  the  answer  of  Yahweh 
by  bringing  a  fourth  friend  upon  the  stage.  His  name  is  Ellhu, 
and  he  is  highly  incensed  both  with  Job  for  uttering  such 
arrogant  words,  and  with  the  three  friends  for  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  put  to  silence.  Since  he  was  the  youngest  he 
had  waited  till  they  had  done,  but  now  he  could  not  refrain 
from  speaking.  What  did  they  mean  by  saying  that  God 
only  could  answer  Job,  and  that  no  man  could  do  it?  Ho 
would  show  them  what  he  could  do ! 

After  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  we  might  expect  some 
thing  very  wonderful,  but  Elihu's  discourse  contains  hardly 
anything  fresh.  He  repeats,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  very 
prolix  and  wearisome  form,  what  the  others  had  said  before. 
Tlie  writer  evidently  intended  to  show  that  Job  had  not  at 
all  disarmed  the  arguments  of  his  friends,  and  that  the  force 
of  the  old  belief  remained  unbroken. 

This  interpolator,  then,  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  real 
intention  of  the  original  book ;  but  wc  cannot  say  as  much 
for  the  writer  of  xxvii.  11-23.  He  was  shocked  and  i)er- 
plexed  to  find  so  good  a  man  as  Job  den}ing  God's  justice  so 
audaciously.  He  could  not  really  have  meant  it!  So  he 
puts  a  few  glaring  assertions  3f  the  opposite  doctrine  into  his 
mouth  to  serve  as  a  corrective  1 

Still  less  was  the  book  understood  by  the  writer  of  the 
last  chapter.  He  tells  us  that  when  Yahweh  had  spoken  to 
Job,  He  expressed  his  displeasure  with  his  three  friends 
because  they  had  not  spoken  rightly  concerning  Him,  as  Job 
had.  He  told  them  to  go  to  Job  with  seven  oxen  and  seven 
rams,  and  entreat  him  to  pray  for  them  while  they  offered 
their  sacrifice,  for  it  would  only  be  at  Job's  request  that 
he  would  refrain  from  punishing  their  folly.  So  the  three 
friends,  continues  the  writer,  obeyed  the  command,  and 
Yahweh  accepted  Job's  intercession.  Then  he  made  an  end 
of  Job's  misery,  and  gave  him  twice  as  much  as  he  had  had 
before ;  upon  which  all  his  relatives  and  friends  came  to  visit 
him  aiKl  to  comfort  him  by  word  and  deed  lor  the  sufferings 
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Yahweh  had  inflicted  upon  him.  So  Job's  latter  years  were 
still  more  blessed  than  the  former,  his  possessions  were 
great  beyond  measure,  he  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters 
again,  and  there  were  no  girls  in  all  the  land  moi*e  beautifuj 
than  his.  He  still  lived  a  hundred  and  foity  yeai-s,  and  saw 
his  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation.  At  last  he  died, 
satisfied  with  life. 

The  main  conceptions  of  this  epilogue  are  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  those  of  the  book  itself.  Here  we  arc  told  that 
Job  had  said  what  was  right  about  God ;  whereas,  in  the 
book  itself  he  is  constantly  reviling  GoiUs  ways,  and  has  to 
recant  at  last.  Hore  he  is  rewarded  for  his  virtue  and  restored 
to  his  former  honor,  and  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  good  is  still  maintained  ;  whereas,  according  to 
the  oiiginal  writer,  the  suffering  of  the  pious  is  an  insoluble 
enigma,  in  presence  of  which  we  can  only  say,  "God  is 
great,  and  we  comprehend  him  not !  " 

Misunderstood  and  mutilated,  the  book  of  Job  went  down 
to  posterity.  The  representations  of  the  prologue  and  epi- 
logue prevailed  over  those  of  the  poem  itself.  The  book  was 
held  in  honor  as  a  description  of  the  patient  endurance  of 
suffering,  instead  of  the  expression  of  a  deep-seated  doubt  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  most  fundamental  dogma  of  Israelitish 
piety,  and  Job  has  become,  to  Jew  and  Christian,  the  very 
type  of  patience !  * 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  original  writer  was  brought  by 
his  reflections  was  unsatisfying  to  the  last  degree.  Though  life 
is  full  of  riddles,  he  thought,  though  the  truth  seems  to  be  in 
conflict  with  God's  justice,  yet  man  must  simply  bow  his  he:id 
and  submit  to  God's  irresistible  might.  This  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  pursuit  of  "  wisdom."  If  it  was  impossible  to 
gain  any  insight  into  the  trut^,  if  the  principle  upon  which 
happiness  and  unhappiness  were  apportione<l  to  men  was  in- 
accessible to  human  knowledge,  why  should  any  one  weary 
himself  with  searching  for  God?  In  after  times  "  wise  men  " 
did  indeed  arise,  but  their  school  had  no  future  before  it,  for 
no  farther  development  was  conceivable. 

Meanwhile  the  old  established  doctrine  lield  its  own  amongst 
the  people.  We  shall  meet  with  it  at  every  turn.  It  wa£9 
constantly  laid  down  as  if  nothing  could  be  urged  against  it. 
An  instance  may  be  found  in  Psalm  xxxvii.,  which  is  one  of 
the  so-called  alphabetical  psalms  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  first  Terse 
begins  with  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  its  secoai  mV-i  lli« 

1  Jaoies  ▼.  11. 
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second,  and  so  on.  This  artificial  style  of  composition  prob- 
ably dates  from  after  the  captivity.  In  this  psalm,  as  in  so 
many  others,  the  ancient  doctrine  is  laid  down  with  the  utmost 
confidence. 

A  bout  the  ungodly  fret  thyself  not, 

A  nd  be  not  envious  of  ill-doers. 
As  the  grass  is  cut  down,  so  thej  fall; 

A  8  the  green  herb,  so  they  wither. 
B  ut  trust  in  Yahweh,  and  do  right ; 

B  ide  In  the  land,  and  feed  thee  with  justice ; 
B  lessed  be  thy  soul  in  Yahweh  ! 

By  Him  shall  thy  heart's  desires  be  given. 

Nor  had  even  the  poet  of  Psalm  Ixxiii.'  conscjiouslj'  out- 
grown the  same  conviction,  foi*  he  begins  by  dechu'ing  that 
Yahweh  is  good  to  Israel,  to  the  pure  of  heart,  and  confess- 
ing that  his  faith  was  not  a  little  shocked  when  he  observed 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Truly  their  lot  was  enviable, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  in  vain  that  the  pious  man  had  [)uiified 
his  heart  and  washeii  his  hands  in  innocence.  But  no  !  when 
we  consider  the  end  of  the  godless,  we  see  that  it  is  destruc 
tion.  Alas !  how  foolish  he  had  been  when  he  envied  them. 
There  was  no  blessedness  like  that  of  being  near  to  God, 

80  this  poet  and  many  another  pious  son  of  Israel  found 
the  highest  blessedness,  the  real  reward  of  virtue,  in  that 
communion  with  God,  that  inner  life  of  the  heart,  which  is 
fostered  by  true  piety ;  and  if  the  authors  of  Job  and  other 
pious  and  thoughtful  men  could  but  have  cleaily  seen  that 
the  true  solution  of  the  great  enigma  that  tortiu-ed  them  lay 
there,  then  they  would  no  longer  have  been  driven  to  thai 
answer  of  dull  submission,  ''  God  is  great,  and  we  compre- 
hend him  not."  In  ceasing  to  look  for  any  immediate  connec- 
tion between  virtue  and  prosperity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
wickedness  and  adversity  upon  the  other,  thej'  would  have 
found  God's  blessing,  not  exclusively  indeed,  but  chiefiy,  io 
that  wealth  of  the  spirit,  that  joy  in  life  and  strength  foi 
death,  which  is  the  lot  of  His  obedient  children.  And  thei? 
they  would  have  been  at  peace  even  amongst  life's  manj 
mysteries. 

But  no  Israelite  ever  consciously  attained  to  this  concep- 
tion. They  conld  not  shake  themselves  free  from  the  ma< 
terial  ideas  of  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice 
which  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers,  and  as  a  matter  of 
avowed  belief  they  continued  to  the  end  to  trace  the  avenging 
hand  of  God  in  adversity,  and  the  evidence  of  his  favor  in 
prosperity. 

1  See  vol.  i.  p.  589. 
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Chafteb  XV, 

EZRA  THE    SCRIBE. 

EzBA   VIL-X. 

EIGHTY  years  had  elapsed  since  ZcnibbabcFs  return. 
The  glowing  promises  of  the  prophets  had  come  to 
nought.  Jerusalem's  wall  lay  in  ruins  once  more.  Persian 
armies  on  their  way  to  £g3'pt,  or  returning  after  a  defeat, 
were  quartered  almost  ever}-  year  in  Palestine,  and  increased 
the  burdens  of  the  inhabitants  more  than  ever.  The  spirit  of 
the  Jews  was  exhausted,  and  their  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  Yahweh  gi'ew  ever  feebler.  They  were  gradualij'  unitiDg 
with  the  surrounding  peoples.  Many  of  them,  even  including 
members  of  the  high  priestly  family,  had  contracted  mar- 
riages with  foreigners.  What  would  become  of  Israel? 
Would  it  melt  away  amongst  the  nations  and  lose  its  own 
peculiar  character?  Such  a  result  appeared  more  imminent 
than  ever.  But  the  danger  was  averted  just  in  time  by  the 
rise  of  a  great  man,  who  returned  from  Babylonia  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  several  thousand  exiles,  and  brought  fresh  blood 
into  the  Jewish  State.     It  was  Ezra  the  priest. 

We  should  therefore  be  entirely  mistaken  were  we  to  sup- 
pose, as  we  might  well  have  been  tempted  to  do,  that  all  the 
and  submif 'jevers  had  quitted  Babylonia  with  Zerubbabel,  and 
--biQjy  to  the  pursuit  'parted  and  indifferent  behind.     This  was 
*^«it/j.-ynsight  into  tfic    There  were  zealous  worshippers  of 
j^^^'ktt;f>d  unhappiness  »,  heartfelt  interest  in  their  countiy        i 
y  ^o  iHel     ^^Il&n  knowledge,  hesitated  to  leave  the  place  of        i 
an^^^^b  ^^^  «ie  ><?  for  God?     iJhe  holy  city  and  the  temple. 
(A  .  ^beiPjT^  ^beji^^^^ir  school  hai^t  went  on  in  their  heart<>, 
IHrf^  ^^'leJy^^,  an^^^  ^as  oonoeivable.^^'njcctures ;  but  we  mav 
a/J  ^"^^e  nnJjoia  i^^'^^  bafH^ed  doctrine  lie£m  back.     It  was  by 
easi,^^  thJ^^'^<''t  ^^bui^^ith  it  at  ever>^  <Jesired  them  to 


fetu^^^a^^  "^Aat^  *'«8/?erf     "^Aihn  xxxvii.,  wUcifi  was,  and  tte 
*'e^n^^  ofJ^''^}  I^^og-At  ,..*«/>«  T^bct,  ite  eeconi  wV  opuu«" 


oois^"^?.";..?';.  £»f*..  i :"»« 


^srani  ^^^  a/ft,,,  ^  the  i  ^^^t  ^ 
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consecrated  to  Yahweh,  and  had  by  no  means  obeyed  bis  law 
so  faithfully  as  to  be  certain  of  bis  favor.  And  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  prophets,  we  know  enough  of  the  opposition 
they  so  often  had  to  contend  against  to  feel  no  surprise  at 
their  failing  to  command  the  assent  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  land 
of  captivit}'.  We  can  quite  understand  that  many  of  the  exiles 
gave  small  credit  to  their  words.  Had  not  Jerusalem  fallen 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  and  emphatic  promises  of  almost  all 
the  prophets  ?  The  exiles  probably  never  gave  themselves  a 
clear  account  of  what  they  really  thought  about  these  men 
of  God,  and  even  continued  to  regard  them  as  the  messen- 
gere  of  Yahweh,  but  for  all  that  they  did  not  surrender  their 
judgment  to  them.  Then  when  they  heard  of  the  sad  condi- 
tion in  which  their  brethren  found  themselves-  on  their  return, 
they  were  of  course  confirmed  in  their  opinion  that  it  had  not 
yet  been  Yahweh's  hour.  Many  a  zealous  Jew  fix)m  Palestine 
must  have  been  deeply  pained  when  he  came  into  contact  with 
his  Babylonian  brothers,  by  their  question,  ^^  Is  it  not  just  as 
we  always  told  you?" 

Now  we  shall  see  from  the  sequel  of  the  history,  and  more 
especially  from  the  character  of  Ezra's  work,  that  the  priestly 
spirit  gained  a  complete  ascendency  amongst  the  Babylonian 
Israelites.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a  little  strange,  for, 
since  they  had  no  access  to  the  temple,  the  legislation  of 
Deuteronomy  precluded  them  from  oflering  any  sacrifices  to 
Yahweh*  But  the  phenomenon  is  quite  explicable.  In  the 
first  place,  ever  since  Josiah^s  reformation  Israel  had  obviously 
been  moving  in  the  dii*ection  of  the  systematic  piety  of  the 
Law,  that  is  to  &&y  the  excessive  estimation  of  outward 
forms  and  cei*emonies ;  *  and  such  a  movement  is  not  easily 
diverted  by  external  influences.  The  temple,  it  is  true,  the 
exiles  could  not  have  ;  but  the  Law  did  not  stand  or  fall  with 
the  temple,  and  Yahweh  had  given  other  commands  besides 
those  that  related  to  sacrifice.  Gould  the}-  not  still  observe 
the  Sabbath,  abstain  from  everything  unclean,  and  scrupu- 
lously conduct  themselves  as  Yahweh's  consecrated  people, 
even  in  the  foreign  land? 

The  form  under  which  the  Mosaic  principles  triumphed 
amongst  the  exiles  was  of  a  strongl}*  priestly  character,  as  we 
have  seen  already  from  the  works  of  their. historians,^  and 
above  all  from  Ezekiel ; '  and  when  the  prophets  and  their 
supporters  had  gone  with  Zerubbabel  to  rebuild  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  the  chief  counterpoise  to  the  priestly  spirit  was 

•  Compara  pp.  336  fl.  ^  See  pp.  402  fl.  See  pp.  414  fl. 
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removed  fW)m  among  the  exiles,  and  the  priests  had  all  tbo 
freer  play. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Jewish  priests  in  Babylonia  labored 
may  be  gathered  from  the  precepts  which  they  gave  their  peo- 
ple, and  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Pentateuch.  We 
owe  to  them  a  work  to  which  we  have  often  alluded  alreadj',* 
but  which  we  must  now  examine  more  expressly.  I  mean 
tlie  Book  of  Origins.  We  need  not  revert  to  the  narratives 
which  the  author  borrowed  from  tradition  and  presented  in  a 
shoi-tcned  and  generally  greatly  modified  form ;  but  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  the  method  of  the  work,  for  it  seems  to 
have  formed  a  single  whole,  the  several  parts  of  which  were 
well  held  together  by  the  leading  thought.  The  author's  pur- 
pose was  to  present  a  sketch  of  Israel's  past,  especially  of 
the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
golden  age  of  Israel,  with  a  view  to  fhrnishing  a  model  for 
his  own  da}'.  All  that  preceded  Moses  had  simply  served  as 
a  preparation  for  his  work,  and  a  distinct  development  lead- 
ing gradually  up  to  it  might  be  traced  in  the  divine  revelatk>ns. 
From  the  ver}'  creation  of  tlie  world  the  Sabbath  had  been 
hallowed  ;  the  prohibition  of  fcxxl  with  blood  in  it  dated  fW>m 
the  time  of  Noah ;  Abraliam  received  from  El-shaddai  the 
ordinance  of  circumcision,  though  as  yet  no  sacrifices  were 
instituted.  To  Moses  the  deity  revealed  himself  under  his 
name  of  Yahweh,  and  the  Paschal  sacrifice  was  ere  long  or- 
dained ;  but  it  was  at  Sinai  that  Israel's  worship  was  first 
regulated  in  accordance  with  Yahweh's  precepts,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  priestly  historian  descril)es  the  people,  with  the  tribe 
of  Levi  at  its  head,  sulxlivided  and  encamped  according  to 
tlio  will  of  its  god.  To  his  will  also  Israel  conformed  uncon- 
ditionally at  the  conquest  of  (*anaan,  for  ever}*  tribe  had  its 
dwelling-place  assigned  to  it  by  lot.  The  high  priest  Eleazar 
stood  by  Joshua's  side  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and  as  long 
as  these  pious  leaders  lived  the  religion  of  Moses  was  strictly 
conformed  to. 

I^et  us  now  examine  some  of  Uie  details  of  this  ideal ! 

The  sanctuary  and  its  servants  occupy  a  verj  prominent 
place  in  this  work,*  as  they  do  in  that  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel ; 
but  inasmuch  as  our  author  places  his  ideal  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  when  Israel  was  wandering  in  the  desert,  he  oould  not 

I  Vol.  i.  pp.  237  ff. :  compare     vol.  i.   pp.  65    f.,  78,  107  f.,  151  f.,  !«]. 
181.  196,  226,  268  f.,  276,  285,  304.  310,  319,  340,  352. 
*  £sodui  xxv.-xxzi.  11,  suczv.  4.-xL 
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speak  of  a  temple,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  describing 
a  portable  sanctuary.  But  the  model  from  which  he  drew  his 
picture  was  the  edifice  of  Solomon.  The  ancient  legends 
supplied  him  with  the  name  of  "tent  of  conference,"^  under 
which  he  described  a  sanctuaiy  of  considerable  dimensions 
and  great  splendor  divided  into  three  compartments.  First 
there  was  the  hoi}-  of  holies  where  the  ark  was  set,  on  the 
lid  of  which  our  autiior  placed  the  cherubs,  which  reall}'  stood 
on  the  two  sides  of  it  in  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  covered 
it  with  their  wings.  This  hol}'^  of  holies,  into  which  no  ordi- 
nary priest,  much  less  a  laj-man,  might  either  go  or  look,  was 
only  to  be  entered  once  a  year  by  the  high  priest.  It  was  not 
separated  from  the  holy  place  by  doors,  as  in  Solomon's  tem- 
ple, but  by  a  curtain.  In  the  holy  place  stood  the  altar  of 
incense,  overlaid  with  gold,  and  near  it  a  gilt  table,  with  the 
loaves  of  so-called  shew-bread,  which  must  ever  lie  before 
Yahweh's  countenance.  There  was  also  a  lamp-stand  of  pure 
gold,  with  seven  arms  supporting  seven  lamps,  togetlier  with 
the  snuffers  and  other  apparatus.  The  whole  edifice  could  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  carried  about,  and  the  author  gives  elab- 
orate directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  must  be  done,  and 
who  must  do  it.'*  The  upri^its  were  all  of  a  certain  length, 
and  the  sockets  were  made  of  silver ;  the  curtains  were  made 
of  a  groat  variety  of  materials,  and  are  carefully'  described, 
down  to  tiie  very  hooks  and  eyes.  Round  the  edifice  itself  a 
space  was  marked  off*  b}'  pillars,  between  wliich  tapestries 
were  suspended,  and  in  this  court  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings 
stood,  five  cubits  long,  five  broad,  and  three  high.  It  had 
four  horns,  and  was  made  of  earth,  held  together  by  planks 
covered  with  brass,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  grating  of  tlie 
same  metal. 

This  "tabernacle"  is  a  pure  fiction;  and  in  laying  down 
regulations  about  lis  servants,  the  writer  gives  free  scope  to 
his  ima^nation,  surrounding  Moses  with  a  regular  priesthood, 
divided  into  classes,  arranged  and  clothed  just  as  he,  the 
writer,  would  himself  have  thought  desirable.  We  have  seen 
that  even  Ezekiel'departcnl  from  the  precepts  of  Deuteronomy 
by  assigning  the  priesthood  exclusively  to  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
and  onl}'  allowing  inferior  places  to  the  other  Levites ;  but 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins  goes  still  further.  Accord- 
ing to  him  Aaron  stood  at  the  head  of  the  whole  priesthood 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  was  followed  in  his  sacred  office 
by  his  eldest  son  £leazar,  in  whose  family  the  high-priestly 

1  Compare  vol.  I  pp.  996  ft.    3  Numbers  iv.  1-^.      »  See  pp  414,  415. 
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office  remained  hereditary.  Yahweh  himself  had  filled  skilfUl 
men  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  that  they  might  be  able  to 
make  suitable  robes  for  Aaron.  In  the  first  place  there  was 
a  many-colored  cape  or  ephod^  fastened  with  thongs,  magnifi- 
cently wrought,  upon  which  there  shone  two  precious  stones 
with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tiibes  of  Israel  graven  upon 
them,  that  Aaron  might  always  bear  them  before  the  face  of 
Yahweh  as  a  remembrance  to  him.  Upon  the  ephod^  the 
breastplate  of  the  judgment  was  hung  by  goUlen  chains.  It 
was  intended  to  hold  tiie  apparatus  for  consulling  the  oracle, 
the  nrim  and  thummim^  and  it  glowed  with  twelve  precious 
stones,  upon  which  were  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Over 
the  ephod  was  a  sky-bhie  mantle,  ft'inged  witli  pomegranates 
of  every  color,  and  little  golden  bells  that  tinkled  whenever 
the  wearer  went  into  Yahwch's  presence.  A  fine  linen  gar- 
ment caught  b}'  a  many-colored  girdle  hung  down  to  tlie  feet, 
and  in  front  of  the  turban  a  golden  plate  was  fixed  with  the 
inscription,  "  Holy  to  Yahweh." 

Our  author  dcscnhes  at  length  the  ceremonies  bj'  which  the 
high  priest  and  the  priests  were  consecrated ; '  but  he  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  other  Levites.  They  had  no  claim  to  the 
priesthood,  for  it  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Aaron  b}'  exclusive 
birthright,  but  still  they  were  consecrated  to  Yahweh.  All 
first-born  sons  had  belonged  to  Yahweh  from  the  earliest 
times,  but  the  Levites  were  substituted  for  them,  and  were 
therefore  specially  attached  to  Yahweh's  service,  to  which 
they  were  consecrated  by  sprinkling,  by  cutting  off  the  hair, 
and  by  sacrifice. =^  The  writer,  in  giving  us  the  numerical 
strength  of  all  the  tiibes,  calculates  that  there  were  twcnfy- 
two  thousand  Levites,  and  that  this  fell  short  by  two  hundred 
and  seventy-three  of  the  number  of  fiist-born  Israelites.  Five 
shekels  a  head  had  to  be  paid  as  redemption- money  for  this 
surplus. 

A  man  who  ranked  the  servants  of  the  sanctuary  with  such 
care,  sharply  separating  the  high  priests,  priests,  and  Levites, 
would  not  be  likely  to  leave  their  revenues  to  the  good- will  of 
those  who  required  their  services,  but  would  feel  impellLd  to 
la}'  down  fixed  regulations  on  the  subject.  The  writer  of 
Deuteronomy  had  made  such  moderate  claims  in  this  direc- 
tion that  he  constantly  had  to  commend  the  Levites  to  charity 
in  common  with  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,'  though  he 
inaintained  that  all  of  them  were-  entitled  to  exerdse  the 

1  I^viticns  viii.,  ix.  <  Numben  iii.,  viii.  »  ff. 

*  Deuteronomy  xii.  12, 18,  19,  and  elsewhere. 
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priestly  ftinctious ;  but  our  author  fixes  his  claim  upon  the 
believers  far  higher.  Since  Levi  had  no  heritage  in  Israel, 
the  whole  tribe  must  be  supported  by  the  altar.  Accordingly 
the  Aaronites  might  claim  a  great  portion  of  the  sacrifices  in 
the  sliape  of  meat,  oil,  wine,  corn,  all  the  firstlings  and  first- 
ftuits,  and  everything  that  had  been  smitten  by  the  ban,  now 
no  longer  consecrated  to  Yahwch  by  destruction.*  But  the 
most  important  regulation  of  all  was  that  the  Levites  were  to 
receive  a  tithe  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  Israelites,  and  in 
their  turn  were  to  give  a  tithe  of  their  tithe  to  the  Aaronites.' 
Moreover  special  cities  were  assigned  them  as  residences, 
eight-and-forty  in  all,  thii'teen  of  which  were  to  be  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aaron.  Some  of  these  cities  were  also  to  be 
cities  of  refuge,  in  which  a  man  who  had  accidentally  killed 
another  might  live  in  safety  from  the  blood-redeemer  till  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  gave  him  the  right  of  returning  to 
his  former  dwelling-place.* 

.According  to  our  author  all  these  regulations  were  put  into 
force  by  Moses  as  far  as  they  were  practicable  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  in  all  their  fulness  by  Joshua,  or  rather  by  Eleazar 
and  Joshua  afid  the  representatives  of  the  people,  when  they 
reached  Canaan. 

In  addition  to  these  regulations  about  the  sanctuary  and  its 
servants,  the  Book  of  Origins  also  contained  a  great  ijumbcr 
of  laws  as  to  sacrifices  and  other  usages  of  worship,  and  in- 
deed the  manjj^  chapters  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  which  refer 
to  these  subjects  most  of  them  issued  from  the  same  circle  as 
the  Book  of  Origins ;  but  they  are  evidently  from  various 
hands,  and  are  here  and  there  in  contradiction  with  each  other, 
while  the  circumstances  of  the  case  make  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  determine  accurately  what  belongs  to  the  Book  of 
Origins  itself  and  what  does  not.  This  question,  however,  is 
of  minor  consequence,  for  in  any  case  we  know  the  spirit 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  Jews  in  Babylonia.  It  was  that 
priestly  spirit  which  we  have  seen  developing  in  Judah  even 
before  the  time  of  Josiah,  rising  to  supremacy  after  his  refonn- 
ation,  and  finding  an  unmistakable  refiection  in  the  ideals  of 
Ezekiel.  It  had  always  been  the  aspiration  of  the  devout  to 
make  Israel  the  consecrated  people  of  Yahweh,  the  holy  god ; 
and  now  the  leading  minds  in  Babylonia  emphaticall}'  taught 
that  the  holiness  which  became  the  people  of  Yahweh  revealed 
Itself  in  outward  forms,  and  must  be  gained  by  outward  means 

^  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  342  f.    ^  Numbers  xviii. ;  Leriticut  xzyii.  80-M. 
S  NumberB  zxxv. ;  compare  vol.  i.  pp.  81  f. 
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Into  the  inmost  partition  of  the  tent  of  revelation  the  high 
priest  alone  might  enter,  and  he  but  once  in  the  year,  while 
the  ^^Holj-"  might  only  be  trodden  by  the  priests,  and  the 
very  court  itself  was  accessible  to  none  but  members  of  the 
chosen  people.  All  this  was  significant  of  the  immeasurable 
distance  that  parted  Yahweh,  the  unapproachably  holy,  from 
his  worshippers,  while  it  reminded  the  latter  of  tlie  necessity 
of  the  mediation  of  the  priests,  who  could  draw  near  to  Yah- 
weh, could  distinguish  between  clean  and  unclean,  knew  how 
to  make  the  sacrifices  in  the  way  that  was  acceptable  to 
Yahweh,  and  could  regulate  the  festivals  by  which  he  was 
glorified. 

In  describing  the  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Origins,  we  have 
described  the  spirit  which  penetrated  Ezra  the  scribe,  who 
came  to  raise  Judah  out  of  its  humiliation  and  rescue  it  fh>m 
the  whirlpool  of  heathendom. 

Darius  I.  (Hystaspes),  under  whose  reign  the  Jews  had  re- 
built the  temple,  had  been  succeeded  by  Xerxes  I.,  and  he,  id 
the  year  465  B.C.,  by  Artaxerxes  I.  (Long-hand).  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  Ezra  desired  the  royal  permission  to  set  out  with 
several  thousands  of  his  countr3unen  for  JudaBa. 

We  know  but  little  of  Ezra's  descent  or  circumstances.  He 
is  called  the  sou,  or  descendant,  of  Seraiah,  apparently  the 
chief  priest  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  put  to  death  at  Riblah 
after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,*  but  the  fact  that  his  genealog}*^  is 
carried  up  to  Aaron  throws  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  upon  it 
altogether.  His  extraction,  however,  is  of  little  consequence ; 
and  wc  know,  at  any  rate,  that  he  was  ^^  a  skilful  writer  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  which  was  given  hy  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Israel," 
one  ^^  who  had  set  his  heart  not  onl}'^  upon  searching  out  and 
stud3ing  Yahweh's  law,  but  also  upon  teaching  Israel  the 
course  of  dut}'  and  obligation."  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  he 
was  held  in  high  regai'd  by  his  countrymen,  amongst  whom  he 
had  certaiul}'  been  working  for  a  considerable  time,  and  that 
he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king,  which  was  conspicuously 
manifested  when  he  requested  permission  to  go  to  Judsea,  ac- 
companied b}'  as  many  of  his  fellow  believers  as  chose  to  join 
him.  The  prince,  who  had  doubtless  political  reasons  for  be- 
ing glad  to  gratify  the  Jews,  gave  the  desired  permission.  The 
decree  which  he  issued  on  this  occasion  has  only  come  down  to 
us  in  a  mutilated  condition,  worked  over  in  a  Jewish  spirit ; 
but  since  the  king  desired  to  attach  the  Jews  to  himself  and 
1 9  Kings  zxT.  18  fl. 
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niBllbiiBe,  lie  doubtless  showed  his  favor,  as  the  edict  sets 
forth,  by  ullowing  them  certaia  privileges,  suoh  as  immunitj 
from  some  of  the  taxes,  apparatus,  or  adornments  for  their 
temple,  and  rich  presents.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  threatened  all  who  refused  to  submit  to  Ezra's  re- 
ligious oi-dinances  with  heavy  punishments  extending  to  death 
and  the  extinction  of  the  offender's  family.  On  the  con- 
trary, Ezra  was  clothed  with  no  official  power.  He  was  not 
made  governor,  as  Zcrabbabel  had  been.  His  power  was  only 
moral. 

Now,  as  soon  as  Ezra  had  obtained  the  king's  permission, 
he  summoned  his  fallow  believers  to  leave  the  land  of  the 
strangers,  and  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem,  to  help  to  restore 
the  people  of  Yahweh.  The  rendezvous  was  the  river  Ahava, 
but  we  do  not  know  where  it  was,  or  even  whether  the  name  is 
cotTectly  spelt.  Many  thousands  collected  at  the  spot,  indutl- 
ing  two  priestly  clans  and  one  family  of  Davidic  extraction, 
in  all  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  heads  of  fam- 
ilies. Ezra  had,'therefore,  good  reason  to  be  pleased  with  his 
initial  success ;  but  when  he  reviewed  his  company  upon  the 
third  day,  he  observed  witii  pain  that  not  a  single  Levite  had 
enrolled  himself  in  its  ranks. ^  There  were  great  numbers  of 
Levites  in  Babylonia,  and  Ezra  could  not  bear  to  leave  them 
all  behind  ;  so  he  sent  some  of  the  nobles  and  teachers  to  a  cer- 
tain Iddo,  who  dwelt  at  Casiphla,  the  site  of  which  is  entirely 
imknown,  in  the  hope  that  this  man's  influence  might  enable 
them  to  induce  some  of  the  Levites  to  join  the  expedition. 
The  deputation  not  only  succeeded  in  persuading  some  of  the 
Levites  to  come,  but  secured  the  help  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  temple  slaves. 

A  solemn  fast  was  now  prescribed  in  order  to  secure  the 
favor  of  Yahweh.  A  long  and  difficult  Journey  was  before  the 
traveUers,  fraught  with  danger  to  themselves,  their  children, 
and  their  possessions,  especially  as  Ezra  had  been  ashamed  to 
ask  the  king  for  an  escort  of  cavalry  such  as  had  accompanied 
Zerubbabers  caravan.  The  fact  was,  he  had  said  so  much 
about  depending  entirely  upon  the  mighty  help  of  his  god,  that 
he  felt  his  deeds  would  give  his  words  the  lie  if  he  appealed  to 
human  protection.  Yahweh  alone  must  be  Israel's  refuge,  and 
he  must  therefore  be  invoked  with  universal  supplication. 
Then  Ezra  entrusted  twelve  priests  and  as  many  Levites  with 
the  rich  presents  for  the  temple  which  he  had  received  tYom  the 
king,  from  his  courtiers,  and  from  the  Jews  who  stayed  be- 
1  Corap«re  p.  440 
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hind ;  after  which  the  caravan  set  out.  The  journey  occupied 
about  five  months,  but  ever^tliing  went  on  so  prosperously 
that  £zra  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  result  as  a  proof  that  the 
prayer  they  had  offered  had  earned  the  favor  of  Yahweh. 

When  they  reached  Jerusalem  the  travellers  lasted  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey  three  daj's,  and  were  then  solemnly 
welcomed  by  the  heads  of  the  people.  The  offlciating  priests 
received  the  consecrated  treasure  from  the  holy  men  in  whose 
keeping  it  had  been  lodged  during  the  joume}'.  Numerous 
sacrifices  of  oxen  and  rams  were  made  by  the  travellers  in 
gratitude  to  Yahweh  for  the  favor  he  had  shown  them.  Twelve 
bullocks,  after  the  number  of  the  tribes,  and  eight  times  twelve 
rams  were  offered  as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  sacred  number 
of  eleven  times  seven  lambs  and  twelve  goats  burned  as  a  sin 
offering.  No  jo3'ous  feast  concluded  the  cei-emony.  The}-  de- 
sired to  thank  Yahweh  for  his  Aisible  protection,  yet  it  was  not 
so  much  their  gratitude  as  their  sense  of  guilt  that  they  wished 
to  express.  Thej-  humbled  themselves  before  the  mightj"  and 
holy  God. 

If  the  travellers  had  reason  to  be  thankful  themselves  for  the 
prosperous  conclusion  of  their  journe}',  their  arrival  was  also 
a  signal  of  joy  to  others.  The  priests  rejoiced  at  the  arrival 
of  a  band  of  zealous  worshippers  of  Yahweh.  The  treasure 
they  brought  was  a  welcome  acquisition,  and  a  period  of  re- 
newed  splendor  seemed  about  to  dawn  upon  the  temple  now 
that  so  many  thousands  of  ft^sh  worshippers  would  come  to  it 
with  their  gifts.  The  zealots  fpr  the  law  of  Yahweh  had  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  assistance  which  Ezra 
the  skilfhl  scribe  would  be  sure  to  give  them  in  their  work. 
And  the  whole  people  had  cause  to  praise  the  goodness  of 
Yahweh ;  for  the  letters  which  Ezra  brought  with  him  produced 
such  manifest  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  governoi*s  of  Jndsea 
and  all  the  surrounding  countries,  that  they  supported  the  Jews 
in  the  exercise  of  their  worship  and  in  all  things  else. 

And  3'et  it  was  not  everj^  Jew  that  rejoiced.  There  were 
some  who  felt  small  confidence  in  this  troop  of  zealots  —  led 
by  a  scribe  and  priest  —  and  anticipated  no  good  to  themselves 
or  others  from  their  new  fellow-citizens.  This  was  speciallj* 
the  case  with  such  as  had  married  foreign  wives ;  and  under 
this  category  came  several  nobles  and  even  priests.  Was  Ezra 
aware  of  this?  We  should  hardly  have  thought  it  possible  for 
him  to  be  ignorant  of  it ;  but  our  account  of  the  affair  in  the 
book  of  Ezra  is  from  his  own  hand,  and  he  speaks  of  it  as 
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jomettimg  of  which  he  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  with  a 
frightful  shock,  at  Jenisalejn. 

A  few  daj's  after  his  arrival  he  was  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple, when  certain  nobles  a[i|)roached  him  to  tell  him  of  this 
abomination.  Israel,  they  said,  had  not  kept  free  from  com- 
mingling with  the  heathens,  and  even  some  of  the  priests  and 
lAvites  had  married  or  allowed  their  sons  to  marry  foreign 
wives,  —  Canaanites,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  £g3'ptians,  nnrl 
Edomites.^  As  soon  as  Ezra  heard  this  terrible  announce- 
ment, he  rent  his  clothes,  tore  the  hair  from  his  head  and 
beard,  and  sat  down  dumb  with  holror,  the  very  picture  of  de- 
spair. Hour  after  hour  passed.  A  crowd  of  temple-goers 
gradually  collected  round  him.  From  mouth  to  mouth  ran  tlio 
whisper  that  explained  why  the  priest  so  newly  arrived  was 
thus  overwhelmed  with  giief.  It  was  Israel's  pollution  !  Then 
sympathy  with  Ezra's  pain  might  be  read  on  many  a  counte- 
nance, while  Jiere  and  tliere  a  fist  was  clenched  and  the  sombre 
tire  of  fanaticism  began  to  glow  in  man}'  an  eye.  Those  im- 
pious wretches  had  indeed  polluted  Israel,  and  thence  came  all 
this  misery  !  Well  might  the  pious  priest  sit  there  dismayed. 
It  was  indeed  a  horror,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  endured 
so  long !  The  time  of  evening  sacrifice  drew  near,  and  the 
priests  were  bringing  the  lamb  to  the  altar.  In  another  mo- 
ment this  dailj'  gift  to  Yahweh  would  be  ofiercd.  Then  Ezra 
rose,  as  from  a  swoon,  but  only  to  fall  down  before  Yahweh 
anew  with  outstretched  hands.  Listen!  he  is  praying:  ^'O 
my  God !  for  shame  and  confusion  I  cannot  lift  up  mj'  face  to 
thee,  my  God !  For  our  sins  are  heaped  up  above  our  heads, 
and  our  guilt  as  high  as  heaven.  From  our  fathers'  daj's  un- 
til now  we  have  greatly  trespassed.  Because  of  our  sins  we 
have  been  delivei*ed,  with  oiu-  kings  and  priests,  into  the  power 
of  the  princes  of  the  Jieathen,  slain  and  banished,  plundered, 
and  put  to  shame  even  to  this  day.  And  now,  O  Yahweh, 
thou  hast  once  more  given  us  a  breathing  space,  hast  once 
more  made  us  to  dwell  in  the  holy  land ;  and  though  we  are 
slaves  of  the  Persian  kings,  thou  hast  made  them  gracious  to 
us,  to  sutfer  us  to  rebuild  our  temple  and  our  city.  What 
shall  we  say  then  ?  O  our  God,  we  have  cast  to  the  winds  thy 
commandments  which  thy  prophets  have  brought  us.  They 
told  us  that  the  land  into  which  we  came  was  an  unclean  land, 
polluted  by  the  abominations  of  those  that  dwelt  in  it,  and  that 
we  must  not  mingle  with  them.  But  we,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  befallen  us  and  all  the  mercy  thou  hast  shown,  have  inter- 
1  After  an  amended  ven ion. 
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married  with  the  peoples  that  commit  ahominations.  Ah,  be 
not  so  wroth  witli  us  as  to  consume  us  utterl}' !  O  Yahweh, 
god  of  Israel,  we  lie  down  before  thee  in  our  guilt,  for  who 
could  defend  himself  before  thee?** 

While  Ezra  was  thus  praying,  the  crowd  was  still  coUecting 
round  him.  Men,  women,  and  even  children  pressed  ^gethcr 
with  loud  cries  of  woe.  The  fervor  Ezra  had  aroused  found 
utterance  in  mingled  imprecations  and  confessions  of  guilt, 
with  exhortations  to  instiint  action.  No  sooner  had  he  ceased 
than  a  certain  >Shochaniah  said  to  him,  in  the  name  of  the  rest, 
*'  It  is  but  too  tnie ;  we  have  sinned  against  our  god.  But 
there  is  hope  for  Israel  yet.  Let  us  make  a  solemn  vow  to 
Yahweh  to  send  away  our  foreign  wives  together  with  their 
children,  acc*ording  to  the  Ix)rd*s  deci*ec  and  the  will  of  «ll  who 
fear  the  commands  of  God.  Let  us  do  what  the  Law  pre- 
scribes !  Come  now !  it  lies  with  3-0U  to  do  this  thing,  and  we 
will  help  you.  Take  heart,  and  set  your  hand  to  the  work !  *• 
Ix)ud  cries  of  approval  rose  from  every  side  ;  but  many  a  hcait 
sank  as  the  scribe's  dark  glance  of  diH^p  resolve  proclaimeii 
that  his  stern  nature  would  shrink  from  nothing  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  god's  command.  "  Do  you  swear,"  he  cried,  '*  to 
obey  the  precepts  of  Yahweh?"  '*  We  swear!"  the}'  an- 
swered, **  as  Yahweh  lives !  Ma}'  God  requite  us  if  we  bold 
not  to  our  word  ! "  It  was  enough.  Ezra  withdrew  into  the 
chamber  of  a  certain  Johanan,  and  as  he  went  inexorable  re- 
solve and  unutterable  pain  might  be  read  upon  his  features. 
The  people  dispersed,  triumphant  or  cast  down,  Aill  of  hope 
or  sick  at  heart,  acconding  to  the  light  in  which  they  regarded 
Ezra's  resolve.  In  truth,  it  was  no  small  matter  to  dismiss  all 
the  foreign  women  and  their  children.  In  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement the  hast}'  resolve  was  taken ;  but  how  many  tears 
must  pay  the  price  of  its  fulfilment  I  How  tender  the  ties  that 
it  must  break !  How  many  women  and  children  must  it  doom 
to  starvation !  And  how  many  powerful  neighbors  must  it  ren- 
der hostile,  how  many  influential  Jews  offend  I 

But  while  motives,  some  of  which  were  more  and  some  less 
exalted,  shook  the  resolution  of  many,  Ezra -himself  remained 
firm.  He  was  profoundly  grieved  and  shocked ;  he  spent  the 
whole  night  without  meat  or  drink  in  Johanan's  chamber,'  and 
every  Jew  might  soon  perceive  that  he  had  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter in  earnest.  Messengers  were  despatched  throughout  the 
land  to  summon  all  the  citizens,  in  the  name  of  the  chiefs  and 
elders,  to  an  assembly  on  the  third  day.     Woe  to  him  who 

1  After  an  amended  version. 
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shojld  absent  himself!  His  possessions  would  be  smitten  by 
the  ban,  which  meant  in  those  days  confiscation  in  favor  of 
the  priests,  and  he  himself  would  be  thrust  out  of  the  com- 
munity of  Yahweh. 

The  decree  must  have  referred  especiallj'  to  the  heads  of 
families,  and  though  even  thus  it  cannot  have  been  literally 
complied  with,  yet  on  the  appointed  day,  the  twentieth  of  the 
ninth  month,  which  would  fall  in  our  December,  a  numerous 
assembly  met  in  the  court  before  the  temple.  The  tone  of 
the  meeting  was  an^lhing  but  tranquil.  Every  one  knew  what 
a  serious  and  far-reaching  refoi*mation  was  to  be  proposed  and 
carried  through.  Would  any  resistance  be  offered?  If  so,  by 
whom,  and  with  what  result?  Would  the  powerful  offenders 
acquiesce  in  the  sentence  ?  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents, 
and  made  the  bod}'  unfit  to  bear  the  sti'ain  of  mental  tension  ; 
but  Ezra,  without  thinking  of  that,  set  before  the  Jews  the 
magnitude  of  the  sin  they  had  committed,  and  exhorted  them, 
for  the  honor  of  Yahweh,  to  part  from  their  foreign  wives. 
Hardly  had  he  ceased  before  his  hearers  signified  their  assent. 
Only  a  few,  whom  Ezra  mentions  by  name  in  his  memorials, 
ventured  to  resist.  Their  attempt  was  vain.  The  speaker's 
strong  personality  prevailed',  and  it  was  resolved  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  to  purify  Israel  from  the  heathen  stain. 
The  utmost  that  could  be  done  was  to  persuade  the  fanatical 
reformer  that  it  was  impossible  to  caiTy  through  the  new 
measures  on  the  very  spot !  The  number  of  the  cases  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  immediate  investigation,  and  the  rain 
made  it  simply  impossible  to  remain  in  the  open  air.  The 
proper  course  was  to  appoint  a  suitable  commission  to  preside 
over  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  measure. 

So  the  assembl}'  dispersed,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
spiritual  tribunal  held  its  first  sitting.  Whoever  had  married 
a  foreign  wife  was  summoned  before  it,  and  there  were  so 
many  cases  that  the  hands  of  the  judges  were  full  for  two 
months.  Ezra  presided  over  the  court,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  presence  prevented  any  concessions  from  being  made 
upon  any  pretext.  Every  one  had  to  submit.  The  priests 
who  had  married  foreign  wives  must  promise  to  dismiss  both 
them  and  their  children,  and  must  also  sacrifice  a  ram  as  a 
sin-offering.  The  names  of  all  the  offenders  were  taken  down, 
and  those  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  householders  are  pre- 
served in  our  book  of  Ezra. 

As  far  as  depended  on  Ezra  and  his  zealous  adherents  the 
law  was  now  enforced.     Cost  what  it  might,  Israel  should  be 
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a  holy  people,  cleansed  from  outlaudish  pollution ;  and  Uioiigh 
many  of  the  culprits  broke  their  word,  and  when  they  were 
no  longer  under  the  eye  of  the  spiritual  judges  shrank  from 
executing  their  promises,  yet  many  did  actually'  dismiss  their 
wives  and  in  some  cases  their  children  with  them. 

We  stand  aghast  at  such  fanaticism  ;  and  well  we  may !  It 
is  but  the  worship  of  Molech  in  another  foim.  Ezra's  Yah- 
weh  is  not  our  God. 


Chapter  XVI. 

NEHEBflAH. 

Nbhbmiah  L-VIL,  XI.,  XII. 

OUR  book  of  Ezra  suddenlj'  breaks  off,  as  we  have  seen, 
after  stating  that  the  Jews  dismissed  their  foreign  wives, 
and  it  is  thiiteen  years  before  we  hear  of  P^zra  again.  Then 
we  meet  him  side  by  side  with  Nchemiah,  in  the  book  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  latter.  What  took  place  in  the  in- 
terim ?  Did  the  zealous  scribe  sit  down  with  his  hands  before 
him?  It  was  not  in  his  nature.  Then  why  did  he  not  carry 
his  great  measure  through,  and  complete  his  other  reforms? 
Why  did  he  actually  look  on  while  some  of  the  Jews  retained 
their  foreign  wives?  The  Israehtish  historians  give  no  direct 
answer  to  these  questions,  but  we  arc  not  left  altogether  in 
the  dark. 

In  the  fii*st  place  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  measure 
which  Ezra  forced  u{x»n  the  Jews  could  not  fail  to  meet  with 
violent  opposition.  This  opposition  would  come  in  the  first 
instance  from  those  who  were  called  upon  to  bi*eak  the  ten- 
dercst  domestic  ties,  but  it  would  not  be  confined  to  them. 
Would  not  the  relatives  of  the  women,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed together  with  their  children,  take  up  the  cause?  W^as 
not  the  whole  measure  a  gross  insult  to  every  member  of  the 
surrounding  tribes?  Who  could  look  with  calmness  upon 
such  intolerable  national  aiTogance  ?  If  none  but  people  of 
humble  position  had  been  afi'ected  by  the  Jewish  exclusive 
ness,  the  consequences  would  not  have  been  so  serious ;  but 
amongst  the  Jews  who  had  allied  themselves  with  foreigners 
there  were  many  men  of  distinguished  position  who  had  doubt- 
less been  actuated  by  ix>litical  motives  ;  and  their  connections 


and  influence.  Three  of  them  are  known  to  us  by  name : 
Geshem  the  Arab,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more ;  Sanballat 
of  Beth-horon,  in  the  district  of  Samaria ;  and  Tobiah,  a 
ro3'al  ftmctionar}'  in  the  land  of  the  Ammonites.  The  two 
last  of  these  were  allied  with  priestly  families  of  Israel,  and 
Tobiah  was  himself  of  Israelitish  extraction,  as  we  may  see 
from  his  name,  which  encls  in  yah^  and  his  son's  name  (Jo- 
hanan)  ,*  which  begins  with  yo,  both  of  which  are  abbrevia- 
tions of  Yahweh.  What  wonder  that  these  men  and  othe« 
who  smarted  under  the  same  insult  endeavored  to  make  the 
Jews  pay^  dear  for  their  arrogance  ?  Prompted  by  them,  the 
governors  of  the  surrounding  districts  persuaded  Artaxerxes 
to  forbid  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem's  walls,  which  were 
again  in  ruins. ^  We  may  therefore  well  suppose  that  self- 
interest,  if  nothing  else,  would  range  many  of  the  Jews 
against  Ezra.  Even  if  they  had  promised  in  a  moment  of 
excitement  faithfully  to  support  him,  yet  when  they  had  cooled 
down  they  shrank  from  facing  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
measure.  Moreover,  we  shall  presently  see  that  some  of  Ez- 
ra's opponents  were  actuated  by  nobler  motives. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteen  3'ears  during  which  we  lose 
sight  of  Ezra,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  melancholy  in 
the  extreme.  Numerous  Persian  armies,  on  their  way  to  or 
from  Eg3*pt,  kept  passing  through  Palestine  ;  and  nine  or  ten 
years  after  Ezra's  arrival,  Megabyzus,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
revolted  against  the  king.  We  do  not  know  which  side  the 
Jews,  whose  country  was  part  of  his  territor}',  took  in  the 
struggle,  but  in  no  case  can  they  have  escaped  the  sufferings 
of  war.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
were  again  thrown  down  on  this  occasion  :  and,  in  anj-  case, 
circumstances  were  not  favorable  to  carrying  out  a  great  re- 
formation to  which  there  was  so  strong  an  opposition. 

We  must  further  hear  in  mind  that  the  harmftny  bet  wo  on 
K^sm  and  tho  stricter  party  in  ji?ruf?alem,  whidi  joined  hjm  ni 
his  crusade  a*iainst  hoathen  alliances,  cannot  have  been  com- 
plete. The  BaUv  Ionian  Jews  ami  those  who  had  now  been 
settled  in  Palestine  for  eighty  years  had  bad  tlKnr  separatf? 
histonca,  and  their  spi>jtathy  on  many  points  ninst  have  been 
very  iniiterfect.  Throughout  these  thirteen  3'ears  Ezra  must 
otteu  have  felt  that  he  was  lioiind  hand  and  foot* 

He  was  now  to  ^nd  a  doughty  aliy  in  Nebennnh. 

Not  all  the  piona  worship|)ers  of  Ynhvveii  fnul  qnjttod  Bfiby» 

*  Nebtroiah  vi.  IS  «  ^:*ra  i^- 
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Ionia  with  Zerubbabel,  and  even  Ezra  had  left  behind  hiin 
many  heai*ts  that  beat  warmly  for  the  temple  and  the  people 
of  Yahweh.  In  various  sections  of  the  great  Persian  king- 
dom thousands  were  still  left  who  did  not  renounce  their 
Jewish  extraction,  and  were  deeply  attached  to  the  service  of 
Israel's  god.  Amongst  them  was  Nehemiah.  This  man, 
who  is  known  to  us  from  his  own  memorials,  worked  up  with 
later  materials  in  the  book  that  bears  his  name,  occupied  the 
distinguished  post  of  cup-bearer  to  the  king.  It  was  in  the 
twentieth  j^ear  of  Artaxerxes  (445  B.C.),  when  the  court  was 
in  the  winter  residence  at  Susa,  that  Nehemiah  received  a 
visit  from  his  brother  Hanani  and  several  other  Jews,  who 
gave  him  a  most  mournful  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
holy  land,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries.  The  Jews  were  again 
in  deep  humiliation ;  disaster  upon  disaster  had  swept  over 
the  land ;  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  overturned  and  her 
gates  burned.  This  account  affected  Nehemiah  profoundly. 
Alas  for  his  poor  fatherland !  He  spent  the  next  few  days  in 
fasting  and  prayer.  AS  a  member  of  Yahweh's  people  now 
suffering  for  their  sins,  —  the  only  possible  explanation  of 
this  chastisement,  —  Nehemiah  humbled  himself  before  the 
God  of  heaven,  confessed  his  trespasses,  and  begged  for  pity. 
He  reminded  his  god  that,  though  he  had  threatened  Israel 
with  dispersion  for  violating  the  law  of  Moses,  he  had  also 
promised  that  he  would  collect  the  exiles  once  again  if  they 
repented.  And,  as  he  fasted  and  praA'cd  in  solitude,  the 
resolution  grew  within  him  to  ask  the  king's  i)ermi8sion  to 
visit  and  to  help  his  brethren.  He  would  lay  down  the  honor- 
able post  he  held  and  beg  for  the  office  —  unenviable  enough 
in  those  days  —  of  deput^'-governor  of  Palestine.  But  would 
Artaxerxes  give  him  the  post?  Would  he  not  take  offence  at 
his  request  ?  It  was  not  without  trepidation  that  even  a  high 
official  ventured  to  make  a  request  of  the  king ;  for  wealth, 
honor,  and  life  itself  depended  on  his  favor.  At  the  iwal 
court  no  one  ventured  even  to  look  sad  or  mourn.*  Who 
could  he  sad,  asked  the  courtly  flatterers,  when  basking  in  the 
light  of  the  king,  the  sun  of  the  worid?  And  the  distru.st 
which  revealed  itself  in  every  detail  of  an  Oriental  court  made 
the  least  appearance  of  depression  hatef\il.  As  long  as  every 
one  was  merry  no  conspiracy  need  be  feared  ;  but  a  sad  heart 
might  well  hatch  mischief.  It  was  therefore  a  bold  step  to 
mf^e  a  request  of  the  king.  *'0  Yahweh!"  praj-ed  Nehe- 
miKh,  ^'  hearken  to  my  supplication  and  to  that  of  all  thj 

1  Compare  Esther  !▼.  % 
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servants,  and  grant  that  the  king  may  give  me  what  I 
ask.''  Strengthened  by  prayer,  he  resolved  to  make  the 
venture. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Nisan  (end  of  March  and  beginning 
of  April) ,  which  was  the  first  in  tlie  Jewish  year,  when  Nehe- 
miah  once  more  found  himself  at  his  post  at  the  royal  feast. 
There  sat  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  table  where  hundreds 
of  guests  were  daily  feasted.  Next  to  him,  but  on  a  lower 
bench,  was  the  most  favored  of  his  wives,  whom  for  the  time 
at  least  he  had  made  his  queen.  To  the  right  and  left  sat  his 
other  distinguished  consorts,  his  ministers,  counsellors,  cour- 
tiers, generals,  and  guests,  all  their  faces  dressed  in  smiles, 
for  they  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  majesty !  Opposite  the 
king,  at  the  free  end  of  the  table,  stood  the  host  of  inferior 
wives,  whose  business  it  was  to  grace  the  fisast  with  music 
and  song.  Behind  the  monarch  stood  the  magnificent  charger 
in  which  the  wine  was  mixed  with  water,  and  out  of  which  the 
cup-bearer  laded  it  in  a  little  can  fixed  to  a  long  handle,  and 
then  poured  it  in  a  glancing  stream,  without  spilling  a  drop, 
into  the  golden  cup  which  he  presented  on  his  knee  to  the 
king, — having  first  tasted  it  himself,  however,  as  a  pledge 
that  the  sparkling  draught  was  not  poisoned. 

Nehemiah  was  in  his  place  as  cup-bearer,  and  though  his 
heart  was  troubled  he  assumed  an  expression  of  joy  *  suited 
to  the  royal  presence.  But  the  king,  whose  eye  nothing 
escaped,  perceived  his  agitation  ;  and  half  in  kindness  to  bin 
trusted  servant,  half  in  anger  that  any  one  should  be  other- 
wise than  joyous  in  his  presence,  he  exclaimed,  "  Why  are 
you  sad  ?  You  are  not  ill.  What  have  you  on  your  mind  ?  " 
The  cup-bearer,  whose  inmost  heart  was  thus  revealed,  fell 
tremblipg  to  the  ground  before  the  king,  and,  covering  his 
mouth  that  his  breath  might  not  desecrate  the  person  of  the 
monarch,  he  reverently  replied,  '*  Ma}'  the  king  live  for  ever ! 
Alas,  my  lord,  how  can  I  help  being  sad  when  the  city  where 
uiy  forefathers  lie  buried  is  laid  waste,  and  its  gates  bunied 
down?"  The  prince  was  evidently  in  a  good  temper,  autl 
was  not  indisposed  to  do  something  for  his  servant's  father- 
land. "  What  would  you  have  me  do?"  he  asked.  This 
was  encouraging  enough ;  but  Nehemiah's  intended  request 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Judaea  himself  as  governor  was  no 
trifle  !  Would  it  be  granted  ?  A  silent  prayer  rose  from  his 
heart  to  the  God  of  heaven.  Then  he  uttered  his  request 
in  trepidation,  but  soon  read  in  the  gracious  expression  of 

1  After  an  amended  version,  of  KehemUb  ii.  1. 
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the  king  and  queen  that  his  God  liad  given  tbcni  kindly  hearts 
towards  him ;  and  this  was  placed  be3'ond  a  doubt  when  the 
king  asked  him  how  long  he  wished  his  leave  of  absence  to 
be,  and  on  his  mentioning  the  period  gave  him  the  permission 
he  desired. 

The  needful  preparations  were  soon  made.  Nehemiah  was 
appointed  governor  of  Judsea,  and  received  a  passport  from 
the  king  to  secure  him  against  being  delayed  in  any  of  the 
districts  through  which  he  had  to  go.  He  also  carried  a  letter 
to  the  ruler  of  some  district,  evidentl}*  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
commanding  him  to  fui-nish  wood  for  the  beams  of  the  temple 
fortress,  the  city  walls,  and  Nehemiah's  residence.  Jeru- 
salem must  indeed  have  been  in  a  pitiful  condition  if  this  was 
the  onl}'  way  to  secure  the  timber  needed.  When  he  bad 
provided  himself  with  all  he  required,  Nehemiah  set  out  for 
liis  fatherland,  accompanied  bj^-several  officers  and  a  division 
of  cavalry. 

What  will  our  new  governor  bring  us?  The  Jews,  espe- 
idally  Ezra  and  his  friends,  must  have  asked  this  question 
anxiousl}'  enough.  Alas,  the}'  had  not  generally  much  good 
to  expect  from  tlie  king's  representatives ;  and  they  were  now 
in  such  a  miserable  plight !  Was  it  possible  that  this  Nehe- 
miah would  alleviate  their  sufferings?  At  fii-st  he  said 
nothing.  Like  a  prudent  man  he  determined  to  l>egin  by 
ascertaining  how  things  really  stood.  He  knew  very  well 
that  certain  influential  men,  such  as  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and 
Geshem,  would  have  regarded  him  with  most  unfriendl}*  e\'e9, 
and  would  have  th wailed  him  by  everj'  means  in  their  |>ower 
had  they  known  that  he  intended  to  do  his  best  to  refortifv 
Jerusalem.  This  may  seem  strange ;  for,  though  thf  men  in 
question  were  not  of  pure  Israelitish  blood,  yet  inasmuch  as 
they  weie  closelj'  connected  with  Jewish  families,  including 
that  of  the  high  priest,  and  were  themselves  worshippers  of 
Yahweh,  we  should  not  expect  them  to  be  jealous  of  Judah*s 
prosperity.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  project  of 
fortifying  Jerusalem  was  closely  connected  with  Messianic 
expectations,  and  might  therefore  really  lead  to  a  revolt 
against  the  Persian  khig;  for  it  was  impossible  to  think  of 
the  seed  of  Jacob  in  the  golden  age  as  dependent  on  the 
stranger.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  those  who  were  most 
eager  to  rebuild  the  walls  were  at  the  same  time  fanatical 
advocates  of  Israel's  purity  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
laws  that  forbade  intermaniages  with  the  stranger.     Nehe- 
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AAiiiih  was  not  fair  to  Sanballat  and  bis  party  when  he  said 
that  they  could  not  bear  an}'  one  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the 
Israelites.^  They  sought  their  welfare  themselves,  though 
not  in  Nehemiah's  way,  but  by  bringing  them  into  close  alli- 
ance with  the  surrounding  tribes ;  and  this  they  would  never 
succeed  in  doing  if  Jerusalem  were  fortified  and  fhrnished  a 
fulcrum  to  the  exclusive  party.  Nehemiah  had,  therefore, 
reasons  enough  for  caution. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  he  had  his  beast  saddled,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  trusty  servants  on  foot,  rode  out  by 
the  VaUey-gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  round  by  the 
Dragon's  Well  on  to  the  Dung-gate,  surveying  with  a  keen 
eye  the  ruined  walls  and  fire-burnt  gates.'  But  when  he  at- 
tempted to  ride  along  the  southern  wall  of  the  city,  to  the 
Fountain-gate  and  on  to  the  king's  pool,  right  on  tiie  north- 
eastern side  of  the  cit}',  his  ass  could  no  longer  make  its  way 
amongst  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  he  had  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney on  foot,  still  carefully  observing  the  state  of  the  walls. 
Sparing  no  pains,  he  returned  that  night  by  the  same  difficult 
way. 

Little  did  they  think  in  Jerusalem  that  the  new  govemoi 
was  survej'ing  with  his  own  e3'es  the  work  which  he  intended 
to  urge  his  countrj'men  to  undertake.  But  they  were  soon  to 
know  it.  Nehemiah  summoned  the  heads  of  the  people,  and 
exhorted  them  to  set  their  hands  to  the  work  of  restoring 
Jerusalem's  walls  and  gates,  that  their  shame  might  be  re- 
moved. To  encourage  them  in  the  task,  he  told  them  how 
obviously  God  had  helped  him  with  the  king  and  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  reported  the  gracious  words  of  Artaxerxes.  His 
words  were  so  cogent  that  every  one  felt  moved  to  begin  the 
task  with  vigor,  and  the  bold  resolve  was  made. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  carried  through  without  great  oppo- 
sition. The  ver}'  first  steps  were  resisted  by  Sanballat, 
Tobiah,  and  Geshera,  who  tried  to  throw  suspicion  on  the 
undertaking,  and  openly  accused  Nehemiah  of  intending 
to  rebel  against  the  king.  But  he  was  not  the  man  to  be 
scared  by  opposition,  and  his  bold  reply  at  once  revealed 
the  spirit  in  which  he  worked  and  the  side  he  would  take 
in  the  religious  contest:  "The  God  of  heaven  will  prosper 
us.  We,  his  sen'ants,  will  rise  up  and  build  the  walls ;  b*it 
as  for  you,  what  [nwi  have  yon  in  Jemsalom?  Yon  sluill  not 
l>e  en  rolled  as  citizen  b  of  hers,  and  your  descendants  shall  not 
dwell  in  her/' 

^  Kehemiah  ii.  10.         *  After  &n  amended  reraion  of  Nt^hemiAh  iU  1^^ 
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He  was  a  bold  man,  this  Nebemiah,  courageous  and  thor- 
ougb,  but  narrow  in  his  conceptions  and  intolerant  of  those 
who  differed  tram  him.  He  and  £zi*a  would  find  each  other 
out,  and  there  would  be  perfect  harmony  between  them,  for 
they  were  kindred  spirits. 

But  for  the  present  there  was  no  possibility  of  either  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical  reforms.  The  book  of  Nehemiah  tells 
us,  indeed,  of  certain  steps  in  this  direction  being  taken  while 
the  walls  were  being  built ;  but  the  order  of  events  is  not 
always  strictly  observed  in  this  book,  and  we  can  hardly^ 
believe  that  there  was  any  time  for  other  business  during  the 
two-and-fifly  days  occupied  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  for  this 
work  must  have  completely  engrossed  the  enei^es  of  the  very 
men  upon  whose  help  Nehemiah  could  rel}-.  It  is  true  thai 
the  wall  was  not  completely  ruined,  but  was  only  broken  down 
in  certain  places  by  the  people's  enemies,  who  thought  it  un- 
advisable  to  let  the  Jews  inhabit  a  fortified  city ;  and  in  the 
same  waj',  although  the  woodwork  of  the  turrets  had  collapsed 
and  was  charred  or  burned  with  fire,  j-et  the  turi-ets  themselves 
were  still  there.  But  though  the  task  of  Nehemiah  and  his 
friends  was  onl}*  to  repair  these  serious  damages,  3'et  that  was 
quite  enough  to  tax  their  powers  heavily.  They  were  not 
disheartened,  however,  and  set  to  work  manfully.  We  must 
not  suppose  that  the  task  was  performed  at  common  cost  or 
by  common  labor.  The  plan  adopted  was  for  wealthy  in- 
dividuals, or  companies,  to  undertake  certain  specified  tasks, 
such  as  restoring  a  turret,,  or  rebuilding  a  definite  ix>rtion  of 
the  wall  at  their  own  expense ;  those  who  lived  in  Jerusalem 
taking  charge,  by  preference,  of  the  places  nearest  to  their 
own  houses.  The  book  of  Nehemiah  enumerates  forty-two 
turrets  or  sections  of  wall,  together  with  the  names  of  those 
who  restored  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  were  laying 
their  heads  together.  A  meeting  was  held  in  Sanballat's  city, 
at  which  many  distinguished  Samaritans  were  present,  as  well 
as  Tobiah  fh>m  the  land  of  the  Ammonites.  The  question  dis- 
cussed was  how  to  thwart  Nehemiah's  obvious  intention  of 
making  Jerusalem  a  fortress  once  again.  Voices  were  doubts 
less  raised  in  favor  of  armed  interference;  but  Sanballat 
vledared  himself  against  this  policy,  and  raised  a  laugh  by 
throwing  ridicule  upon  the  whole  affair,  and  prophesying  that 
it  would  soon  stop  of  itself.  * '  What  can  these  feeble  Jews  ac- 
complish?   They  will  leave  it  all  to  their  god  again,^  and  will 

^  After  an  amended  rertion. 
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fkncy  they  have  come  together  for  a  sacrificial  feast  ?  Why, 
it  is  all  to  be  finished  in  a  day  or  two !  Just  look,  the  stones, 
all  charred  as  they  are,  have  come  to  life  among  the  ruins,  and 
are  going  into  their  places  all  of  themselves ! "  Tobiah  was 
not  behind  him.  "  Let  them  build  away !  "  he  cried.  "  The 
first  fox  that  happens  to  jump  over  their  wall  will  throw  it  all 
down  again ! " 

When  he  recorded  all  this  mockery  Nehemiah  added  the 
prayer,  *'  Listen,  O  our  God  !  it  is  thus  that  we  are  scoffed  at. 
Let  their  scorn  return  upon  their  own  heads,  and  make  them  a 
prey  to  their  enemies  in  a  land  of  captivity.  Cover  not  their 
unrighteousness  and  forget  not  their  sin,  for  they  bitterly 
taunted  the  builders  !  "  The  vengeful  spmt  of  this  prayer  is 
far  from  surprising  in  a  man  to  whom  the  work  thus  ridiculed 
was  sacred,  and  in  whose  ears  these  taunts  were  blasphemy. 

But  unquestionably  the  Jews  themselves  had  given  occasion 
for  such  scoffs.  They  had  often,  for  instance,  invoked  the  help 
of  God  with  prayer  and  fast  and  sacrifice,  but  without  laying 
a  finger  to  the  work  themselves.  The  exhortations  to  passive 
faith  which  the  prophets  had  but  too  often  addressed  to  their 
people  *  had  been  taken  more  to  heart  than  their  moral  teach- 
ings by  those  who  heard  and  still  more  by  those  who  read  them. 
This  spirit  of  passive  trust  may  be  traced  in  the  following  lines 
of  a  psalm,  which  with  all  their  touching  piety  would  lend 
themselves  but  too  readily  to  dangerous  abuse  ^ :  — 

If  Tahwch  build  not  the  house,  the  workmen  labor  in  vain ; 

If  Yahweh  preserve  not  the  city,  tlic  sentry  keeps  watch  in  vaui. 
It  avails  not,  O  ye  who  rise  early,  sit  late,  and  eat  bread  that  is 
earned  in  toil ! 

For  He  gives  the  same  to  his  loved  ones  even  while  they  sleep ! 

Can  we  not  fancy  the  joyful  emotion  with  which  the  Jews, 
in  the  days  of  Jerusalem's  humiliation,  would  listen  to  the  fol« 
lowing  poem ' :  — 

To  thee  do  I  lift  up  mine  eyes, 

To  thee,  enthroned  in  the  heavens ! 
Behold,  as  slaves  look  to  their  master's  hand. 

And  a  maid  watches  for  a  gift  from  her  mlstreM, 
So  do  we  look  to  Yahweh,  our  god. 

Till  he  shall  begracious  to  us. 
Pity  us,  then,  O  Yahweh ! 

Pity  us  1  we  hare  had  our  fill  of  contempt ; 
We  have  been  filled  with  the  scorn  of  the  boastful. 

With  the  scoffs  of  the  proud ! 

1  Gompare  p.  985,  and  elsewhere. 

'  Psalm  czzTiL  1,  9.  >  Psakn  cxziii. 
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It  was  a  sweet  consolation  in  their  misery  to  rouse  one  an^ 
other's  courage  with  the  words,'  — 

I  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  mountains, 

From  whence  my  help  sliall  come. 
Help  comes  from  Yahweh, 

Creator  of  heaven  and  eartli. 
He  will  not  suffer  thy  foot  to  stumble ; 

He  that  preserves  thee  will  not  slumber. 
Nav,  he  wiU  neither  slumber  nor  sleep, 

nie  preserver  of  Israel. 
Yahweh  is  thy  preserver ; 

Yahweh,  the  shadow  from  the  South. 
Tlie  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 

Nor  tlic  moon  by  night 
Yahweh  shall  keep  thee  from  every  trouble ; 

Yes,  he  shall  keep  thee ! 
Yahweli  shall  protect  thy  coming  and  going 

From  now  to  eternity. 

This  is  a  truly  beautiful  poem ;  but  if  the  faithful  aUowed 
their  trust  in  Yahweh's  help  to  supersede  theu*  own  efforts,  the 
only  result  must  be  their  social  and  moral  ruin. 

There  had  oHen  been  good  cause  to  reproach  the  Jews  with 
being  readier  to  pra}-  than  to  work,  and  the  reproach  was  now 
repeated  by  their  enemies ;  but,  with  Nehemiah  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  there  was  little  -danger  of  its  being  deserved ;  as  the 
scoffers  were  soon  to  see.  The  work  made  rapid  progress,  and 
before  its  opponents  had  time  to  think,  it  was  half  completed. 
Evidently  the  workmen  were  throwing  their  whole  souls  into  it. 
So  when  Sanballat  and  his  friends  saw  that  "  these  feeble 
Jews  "  were  really  making  progress,  they  came  together  once 
more,  in  gi*eater  numbers,  to  take  counsel. 

Their  plans  were  soon  made.  They  would  rush  upon  the 
walls  and  take  the  cit}^  by  surprise.  But  the  plot  leaked  out, 
and  Nehemiah  was  not  the  man  to  content  himself  with  praj-- 
ing  against  it !  He  did  indeed  implore  his  god  for  help,  but  he 
also  set  watch  by  day  and  night.  The  work,  however,  became 
very  burdensome  under  all  these  circumstances,  and  Nehemiah 
was  constantly  hearing  complaints  from  the  workers.  It  was 
almost  too  much  for  them  ;  they  were  worn  out ;  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  were  so  enormous  I  Terror  sank  into  many  a  heart, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  watch,  the  enemy  might  come  at  any  mo- 
ment. And  on  ten  separate  occasions  Jews,  who  were  settied 
near  one  or  other  of  the  hostile  tribes,  came  to  warn  their  rel- 
atives or  fellow- villagers,  while  engaged  upon  the  work,  that 
they  had  better  go  back  home.  We  may  well  believe  how  lit- 
1  Psalm  cxxL 
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tie  Neheraiah  was  disposed  to  permit  such  desertions ;  but  he 
ordered  every  one  to  give  up  building  for  a  time,  armed  all  the 
men  of  military  age,  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  re- 
pelling an  attack,  and  earnestly  exhorted  tiie  captains  and 
soldiers  to  fight  bravely  for  their  wives  and  children. 

But  it  did  not  come  to  blows.  When  the  hostile  party  heard 
how  well  Nehemiah  and  his  friends  were  prepared  for  them, 
they  relinquished  their  project  and  allowed  the  building  to  pro- 
ceed after  only  a  short  delay.  But  Nehemiah  did  not  sladcen 
his  precautions.  He  kept  half  of  his  own  men  under  arms 
day  and  night,  while  the  chiefs  of  the  people  alwaj^s  stayed 
close  by  their  men  with  a  store  of  spears,  shields,  bows,  and 
coats  of  mail,  so  that  a  moment  would  suffice  to  put  all  the 
work-people  under  arms.  Nay,  even  when  at  work  they  were 
not  wholly  unarmed,  for  the  overseers  handed  up  the  building 
materials  with  one  hand  while  they  grasped  a  spear  in  the 
other,  and  the  masons,  who  had  to  work  with  both  hands,  had 
their  swords  girt  to  their  sides.  Nehemiah  and  all  his  staff 
neither  took  off  their  clothes  nor  laid  down  their  arms  day  or 
night.  The  governor  was  always  accompanied  by  a  trumpeter, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  trumpet  sounded  all  the  chiefs 
and  people  were  to  rush  to  Nehemiah  and  present  a  common 
front  to  the  foe.  We  may  well  believe  that  the  men  from  out- 
lying districts,  who  had  come  with  their  retainers  to  work  at 
the  walls,  were  no  longer  suffered  to  slink  away  bj'  night  as  they 
had  sometimes  done  before ! 

In  a  word,  the  task  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
and  Nehemiah  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking.  Sanballat 
and  his  friends  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  aimed  a 
Mow  at  him.  The  walls  and  turrets  were  now  completed,  and 
not  a  single  breach  was  left.  But  the  gates  were  not  yet 
restored,  and  the  work  waa  therefore  still  unfinished.  Sanbal- 
lat and  Gesliem  now  pretended  to  wish  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  governor,  and  invited  him  to  a  conference 
at  Cephira,  in  the  valley  of  Ono,  a  few  leagues  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  Nehemiah  suspected  them  of  intending  to  seize 
him,  and  refused  to  meet  them.  He  could  not  leave  the  city, 
he  replied,  for  it  would  cause  delay  in  the  building.  Four 
times  in  succ^sion  they  sent  their  invitation,  but  always  in 
vain.  Sanballat,  however,  did  not  yet  despair,  but  sent  a 
servant  with  an  open  letter  which  said  that  Geshem  had  pub- 
licly accused  Nehemiah  of  fortifying  Jerusalem  with  the  inten- 
tion of  rebelling  against  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that  he  waa 
even  reported  to  have  secured  certain  prophets  who  were  to 
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proclaim  him  king  in  Jerasalem.  The  letter  concluded- with  m 
renewed  invitation  to  a  conference  for  the  discussion  of  these 
matters.  Nehemiah's  answer  was  short  and  sharp :  ^^  It  is  all 
a  lie  of  your  own  coining." 

Sanballat  and  Geshem  had  endeavoi-ed  to  draw  Nehemiah 
out  of  Jerusalem,  but  Toblah  tried  another  way  of  bringing 
about  his  fall.  He  found  means  of  inducing  a  certain  prophet, 
Shemaiah,  to  enter  into  his  scheme.  Simulating  the  prophetic 
mood,  this  man  summoned  Nehemiah  and  told  him  in  Yahweh\s 
name  that  plots  had  been  foiled  against  his  life,  and  he  must 
therefore  instantly  fly  with  him  to  the  temple  and  guard  him- 
self against  surpiise  in  the  sanctuary  by  closing  the  doors. 
It  was  a  subtle  plot !  If  Nehemiah  had  consented,  he  would 
have  trespassed  against  the  law  b}'  entering  the  temple,  from 
which,  as  a  layman,  he  was  excluded.  This  would  have  un- 
dermined his  influence  with  the  rigidly  orthodox  part3'.  Ne- 
hemiah, undaunted  as  ever,  answered  boldly :  ''  You  have 
mistaken  mc  widely  if  3'ou  think  I  shall  take  to  flight.  And 
how  could  a  lawman  enter  the  sanctuar}*  without  losing  his  life? 
Never!" 

Shemaiah  was  not  the  onl}'  prophet  who  endeavored  to  alarm 
Nehemiah.  There  were  several  others,  amongst  whom  he  men- 
tions the  prophetess  Noadiah  by  name.  There  were  also  many 
of  his  immediate  associates  upon  whom  he  could  not  altogether 
reckon.  Tobiah  had  man}*  connections  and  friends  amongst 
the  chief  men  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of 
letters  which  passed  to  and  fro  showed  how  actively  he  was 
keeping  up  his  relations  with  them ;  and,  indeed,  his  praises 
were  constantly  sounded  in  the  ears  of  Nehemiah  himself.  It 
was  obvious  that  many  of  the  influential  men  al>out  him  heart- 
ily desired  to  see  him  come  to  some  better  understanding  with 
Tobiah. 

Years  afterwards,  when  Nehemiah  looked  back  upon  the 
past  and  composed  his  memorials,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
uttering  a  curse  upon  Sanballat,  Tobiah,  and  the  prophets  who 
had  resisted  him,  while  he  proudly  added :  "  Nevertheless,  the 
walls  were  finished  in  two-and-fifty  days ! " 

And  in  truth  the  enterprise,  perseverance,  courage,  and 
zeal  which  enabled  him  to  sweep  everything  hefpre  him  com- 
mand our  admiration.  If  he  cursed  his  foes  in  the  name  of 
his  god,  and  enacted  measures  of  merciless  exclusion  against 
fthem,  at  any  rate  he  labored  unweariedly  and  risked  his  rery 
life  in  the  cause  of  his  countrjr  and  his  God. 
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About  this  time  a  gi^at  assembly  was  held  in  Jerusalem. 
Nehemiah  inserts  his  record  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the  account 
of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  but  it  seems  far  more  probable 
that  it  was  held  shortl}'  after  the  completion  of  that  work  than 
while  it  was  still  in  progress.  The  occasion  of  its  being  sum- 
moned was  as  follows :  — 

For  some  time  past  the  poorer  Jews,  both  in  Jemsalem  and 
in  the  surrounding  districts,  had  complained  bitterly  of  the 
cruel  treatment  they  experienced  from  their  wealth}-  country- 
men. To  secure  bai-e  sustenance  for  themselves  aud  their 
families  many  of  them  had  pledged  their  fields  and  vineyards  ; 
others  had  been  driven  to  the  same  step  in  order  to  pay  the 
taxes  due  to  the  king ;  nay,  some  had  been  actually  compelled 
to  sell  their  sons  and  daughters  as  slaves,  for  bread.  It  was 
too  fearful !  Were  they  not  as  good  as  the  rich  men  ?  Why 
should  they  be  forced  to  sell  their  children  and  give  up  their 
fields?  Such  were  the  complaints  that  rose,  especiallj'  from 
the  women,  till  they  reached  the  ear  of  Nehemiah.  The  gov- 
ernor was  deeply  shocked,  and  spoke  to  several  of  the  nobles 
on  the  subject.  This  produced  no  effect,  for  one  sliielded 
himself  behind  another  in  the  usual  style,  till  at  last  Nehe- 
miah took  up  the  affair  with  the  same  energy  he  had  already 
devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls,  and  sunmioned  an 
assembly  of  all  the  heads  of  families. 

Then  he  delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
constant  practice  of  himself  and  other  Jews  in  Babylonia. 
As  far  as  was  in  their  power  they  had  always  purchased  then' 
countrymen  in  the  slave-market  from  their  heathen  masters 
and  set  them  at  liberty.  What  a  melancholy  contrast  was 
fhrnished  by  tliose  who  actually  sold  their  brothers !  The  no- 
bles had  nothing  to  urge  against  his  reproaches ;  upon  which 
he  went  on  to  show  that  if  Israel's  shame  was  ever  to  be 
removed,  they  must  walk  in  the  fear  of  God.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  set  them  a  good  example.  He  and  his  relatives,  and 
all  the  men  of  his  retinue,  would  cancel  all  then*  claims  for 
what  they  had  lent  to  the  poor.  He  called  upon  them  all  to 
do  the  same.  On  the  very  spot  they  must  return  the  fields, 
tlie  Yine3'ards,  the  olive  gardens,  and  houses  they  had  taken 
in  pledge,  and  must  not  demand  again  the  provisions  and  the 
money  they  had  lent.  Nehemiah's  words  produced  so  deep  an 
impression  that  the  rich  men  promised  everything  he  required. 
But  the  governor  was  not  yet  content ;  and  fearing  that,  when 
his  eye  was  no  longer  upon  them  and  they  came  to  think  the 
matter  over,  they  might  shrink  f^om  keeping  their  word,  he 
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called  for  certain  priests  to  take  an  oath  from  them.  He  him- 
self endeavored  to  add  terror  to  the  oath  b}'  a  symbolical 
action.  He  raised  his  garment  as  high  as  his  breast,  so  as  to 
make  it  into  a  kind  of  sack,  and  then  performed  the  gesture 
of  shaking  it  empty,  with  the  words,  ''If  any  one  slioakl 
break  his  word,  may  Yahweh  shake  him  out  of  his  house  and 
goods,  and  make  him  naked  and  empty."  "  Amen !  Amen !  " 
cried  the  people,  as  they  praised  Yahweh  for  setting  so  strong 
and  merciful  a  governor  over  Judah. 

When  Neliemiah  tells  us  this,  and  adds  that  the  rich  men 
kept  their  word,  he  takes  occasion  to  inform  us  how  unselfish 
he  had  always  been  himself —  a  fact  that  is  greatly  to  his 
credit,  but  which  we  should  have  preferred  to  hear  from  some 
one  else.  During  the  twelve  years  that  he  was  governor  he 
remitted  the  allowance  for  his  table  in  order  not  to  increase 
the  burdens  of  his  poor  afflicted  people,  whereas  former  gov- 
ernors had  levied  forty  silver  shekels  a  day,  besides  contribu- 
tions in  kind,^  for  this  purpose,  and  had  left  tlieir  followers  far 
too  fr*ee  to  practise  extortion  and  usur}\  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  feared  God  far  too  much  to  do  such  things.  He  and  hia 
retinue  had  even  helped  in  building  the  walls  without  any  com- 
pensation ;  and  he  generally  entertained  at  his  own  table  a 
hundred  and  fifty  nobles  and  many  other  Jews  who  had  just 
come  from  abroad.  Every  day  one  ox,  six  fattened  sheep, 
with  poultry  and  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  were  served  ;  '*  and 
all  this,"  says  Nehemiah  in  conclusion,  ''I  did  without  the 
allowance  for  my  table  which  I  might  have  claimed  as  gov- 
enior ;  for  the  people  were  sadly  burdened.  Reward  me,  O 
God !  for  all  the  good  that  I  have  done  to  this  people ! " 

Against  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a  man  as  Nehemiah,  backed 
l)y  the  material  power  he  could  command  as  the  king*s '  gov- 
ernor, hardly  anything  could  stand.  He  had  been  able  to 
alleviate  the  pinching  necessity  of  the  poor  by  force  of  per- 
suasion ;  but  he  was  driven  to  stronger  measures  to  meet 
another  difficulty.  Jerusalem's  walls  indeed  were  now  rebuilt, 
and  had  been  solemnly  consecrated  by  a  procession  of  the 
nobles  and  priests,  which  marched  in  two  companies,  preceded 
by  music,  round  the  renovated  walls,  and  united  again  in  the 
temple  to  offer  sacrifice.  Great  had  been  the  rejoicings  on 
that  day ;  men,  women,  and  children  had  raised  a  shout  that 
rang  far  into  the  distance.  Israel's  shame  was  taken  away. 
The  people  of  Yahweh  possessed  a  fortress  once  more  I  But, 
1  TransUttion  uncertain. 
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encouraging  as  all  this  was,  Jerusalem  still  was  empty  and 
deserted.  No  wonder!  The  dimensions  of  the  city  wci-e 
the  same  as  when  Nebuchadrezzar  took  it,  but  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  very  much  smaller.  All  Judaea  was  now 
more  sparsely  populated  than  before,  and  Jerusalem  was  one 
of  the  least  eligible  places  of  abode  in  the  land.  The  means 
of  subsistence  there  were  very  scant}^  and  the  district  was 
so  barren  that  the  court  and  the  temple  furnished  almost  the 
only  means  of  livelihood  to  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  Now  at 
present  the  people  in  general  were  so  poor  that  the  temple 
revenues  were  not  great,  and  many  of  the  priests  into  whose 
hands  they  flowed  for  the  most  part  were  themselves  com- 
pelled to  live  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  doubtless  in  order 
to  eke  out  their  slender  means  bj-  agriculture  and  cattle-feed- 
ing. The  governor's  court  did  indeed  bring  some  activity  to 
the  capital,  but  not  nearl}'  so  much  as  that  of  the  king  had 
done  in  former  times.  So  the  Jews,  though  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Jerusalem,  and  exalting  it  to  heaven  as  the  holy 
city,  did  not  choose  it  as  the  place  of  their  abode,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  behind  the  renovated  walls  lay  many 
streets  without  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  half  covered  with 
ruins. 

Nehemiah  had  a  remed}^  for  tliis  also.  In  the  first  place 
he  providt'd  for  a  piopur  watdi  being  kt^pt  ovtT  the  dty.  His 
brother  HfiiiaiiiT  the  oammtinfler  of  the  dtiidrl,  wa-H  a  u\txi\  on 
wbom  heconkl  absoliitt^y  rely  ;  and  mi  tier  his  suiK^nntxnulenee 
he  ordered  not  only  laymen ,  but  p  nests,  singe  is,  and  Levites 
to  keep  wateh  at  the  gnte^  in  tunin  wliile  he  expresBly  in- 
gtnu^ted  Ilanani  not  to  allow  tlie  city  gates  to  he  opened  until 
some  time  after  sunrise,  and  at  niglit  to  close  them  and  secure 
them  well  with  holt  and  bar.  Then  he  called  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  together,  and  urged  them  with  bis  usual 
zeal  and  aniniatinn  to  settle  in  Jerusalem,  Many  of  them, 
es  peel  alls  the  weal  thicr  nit*ii,  who  could  do  it  at  no  great  sae- 
rifiue,  alU^weil  Ihejnselves  to  be  persuaded  ;  but  si  nee  they 
were  not  i^uHleitMilly  uunieniurt,  tlie  governor  suceecded  in 
p;us:4ing  atMJnliiuiiK'e  thiit  one-U'iith  of  tlu-  whole  papulation 
yhonlil  vauw  ruiil  live  hi  the  ejiintiil,  and  that  if  there  were  not 
mirtkm*ijt  volunteers,  tlie  lot  sljouUi  dfcide  who  wv^^iv  to  be 
c*nni>elleil  to  uiigrate  U}  Jenisaleui,  It  was  a  bard  decree ! 
No  wonder  that  those  who  were  earuiug  their  bread  elsewhere, 
and  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  gt^t  it  in  Jerusalem,  blessed 
every  one  who  volunteered  to  reside  there,  The  rest  were 
•elected  aecordiug  to  Xehemiah*s  proposal. 
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The  governor's  unoompromising  energy  had,  therefore,  ae 
cured  a  sufficient  population,  voluntai^-  or  enforced,  to  preTcnt 
Jerusalem  from  being  an  empty  waste  and  a  repix>ach  to  Yah- 
weh,  Israel's  god.  It  was  not  till  after  these  events  that 
any  temple-goer  could  have  expressed  his  admiration  for  the 
holy  city  in  the  following  words  without  manifest  absurclity : ' 

I  am  glad  when  they  say,  Let  us  go  to  the  house  of  Tahweh! 

Our  feet  are  8taii(liitg  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem ! 
O  Jerusalem,  rebuilt,  thou  city  compact  together. 

To  thee  do  the  tribes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  Yahweh  1 

The  community  of  Israel,  to  praiae  the  name  of  Yahweh. 
Tliere  stood  the  thrones  of  Judgment, 

The  seats  of  David's  race. 
Pray  for  Jerusalem's  weal  I 

A  life  of  peace  to  them  that  love  thee  1 
Beioy  within  thy  fortresses ! 

Thy  palaces  be  blessed ! 
For  friends  and  brethren's  sake  I  bless  thee, 

For  the  house  of  Yahweh  our  god  will  I  seek  thy  weaL 


Chaptsr  XVIL 

THE   INTRODUCTION   OF   THE   MOSAIC   LAW. 
Nehsmiah  VUI-X.,  XUI. ;  Malaobi. 

NEHEMIAH  was  a  deeply  religious  man.  Prayer  was  his 
refuge  in  every  perplexity,  and  the  fear  of  God  was 
bis  strongest  motive  to  action.  We  have  already  seen  clearly 
enough  to  which  religious  school  he  belonged.  The  rebuild- 
iug  of  Jerusalem's  walls  and  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
foitification  of  the  City  of  the  Temple  were  the  fruit  of  the 
same  spirit  which  had  impelled  Ezra  to  maintain  Israel's  purity 
by  banishing  the  foreign  wives  and  their  children.  We  can- 
not wonder,  then,  that  the  great  scribe,  who  in  spite  of  all  his 
zeal  had  been  able  as  3  et  to  do  but  little  towai'ds  inti-oducing 
the  law  of  Yaliweli  and  reforming  the  i)eople,  now  felt  himself 
roused  to  fresh  efforts  by  the  support  on  which  he  could  rely 
from  the  governor. 

The  seventh  month  diew  near.     We  are  not  told  the  3'^ear, 
but  the  last  date  that  has  been  given  is  that  of  the  completion 
of  the  walls  on  the  five-aud- twentieth  day  j£  Elul,  the  sixth 
1  Psalm  cjudi. 


vu  u\^a\t  anoi;06r  oaiue  lue  very  weeK  aii^r  i;ae  nrsi/  vicuiry , 
and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  put  the  events  we  are  about 
to  record  in  the  next  year,  the  second  of  Nehemiah's  gov- 
ernorship, 444  B.C.  On  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
then,  a  feast-day  dear  to  the  Israelites  from  time  of  old,^  the 
Jews  had  assembled  in  more  than  usual  numbers  at  Jerusalem 
to  bring  their  wonted  offerings  and  hold  their  feasts  of  joy. 
It  was  then  that  certain  zealots,  who  declared  that  they  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  requested  Ezra  to  read  the  law  of 
Yahweh  to  them.  He  asked  for  nothing  better.  A  rostrum 
was  soon  erected  in  the  great  open  space  before  the  Water- 
gate, one  of  the  entrances  to  the  temple.  There  Ezra  took 
his  place,  with  the  roll  of  the  Law  in  his  hand.  Men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  a  great  proportion  in  fact  of  the 
visitors  and  people  of  Jerusalem  who  had  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  were  walking  about  or  standing  in  knots  in  the 
ample  space.  On  Ezra's  right  and  left  distinguished  citizens 
were  grouped  to  give  emphasis  to  his  woi*ds ;  and  when  he 
ascended  the  rostrum  in  the  sight  of  all  the  crowd  and  opened 
the  roll  of  the  Law,  every  one  stood  still  in  reverence  and 
awaited  in  solemn  silence  the  words  he  was  about  to  read. 
He  raised  his  hands  to  heaven  and  uttered  a  prayer  to  the 
glory  of  Yahweh,  the  god  of  Israel's  covenant,  to  whose  word 
his  people  now  desired  to  hearken.  '*  Amen !  Amen  ! "  was 
heard  on  everj^  side,  and  all  present  bowed  down  twice  to  the 
eailh.  Then  the  reading  began.  After  going  through  a  few 
of  the  precepts  Ezra  paused,  and  a  number  of  Levites,  thir- 
teen of  whom  are  specially  mentioned  by  name,  standing 
about  amongst  the  people,  explained  in  greater  detail  what 
they  had  heard. 

The  denunciations  against  the  disobedient  which  accompa- 
nied Yahweh's  commandments  made  such  a  deep  and  painful 
impression  on  the  hearers  that  man}'  of  them,  dreading  tlie 
divine  vengeance,  burst  into  tears  ;  for  there  were  many  things 
in  which  they  had  not  at  all  conformed  to  what  they  were  now 
informed  were  Yahweh's  commands  to  Moses.  But  Nehe- 
niiah,  Ezra,  and  the  Levitical  teachers  met  these  cries  of  woe 
by  the  exhoitation  not  to  forgcit  that  it  was  a  feast-da^',  on 
which  they  u^ust  eat  their  delicacies  and  diink  their  sweet 
must,  and  ^ixo  food  to  the  poor  and  k>  all  who  liad  nothing 
of  Uieir  own,  A&  Jbr  LIjo  rt^st,  Yaiiw*  ti  would  bel(*  tb**m. 
^*  Hiifihl  hush  I  *'  cried  the  Ijcvitos,  *^  tULs  is  a  boly  day,  rpoq 
1  LeviUciu  »^M>  '13-'J&i  V4iupiir«  p.  111. 
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which  you  raaj-  not  lament !  **  And  the  people  instantly  showed 
their  desire  to  obey  the  word  of  Yahweh  bj*  dr3ing  up  their 
tears  and  spending  the  day  in  festive  mood. 

But  on  the  morrow,  when  most  of  those  who  had  come  up 
to  the  feast  were  at  home  again,  Ezra  summoned  the  heads  of 
families,  together  with  the  principal  priests  and  Levites,  and 
bade  them  read  the  regulations  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
that  must  be  held  on  the  fifteenth  of  that  same  month. ^  It 
was  the  ancient  han^est  feast  which  had  been  celebrated  for 
centuries  b}'  Israel,  but  to  which  a  new  significance  was  now 
given  by  the  Law ;  for  it  was  made  a  commemoration  of  Israel's 
wandering  in  the  deseit,  in  memorj-  of  which  the  celebrants 
were  to  live  in  booths  made  of  the  branches  of  various  trees 
and  to  hold  festive  social  gatherings.  Accordingly  this  feast 
was  celebrated  eight  da3'^s  long,  in  harmony  with  the  regula- 
tions in  the  Law,  and  with  unparalleled  splendor.  Every- 
where, on  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  in  the  courts  of  the 
temples,  and  in  more  than  one  open  space  in  Jerusalem,  these 
airy  abodes  were  reared ;  and  there,  adorned  by  day  and  illu- 
minated by  night,  the}*^  testified  for  seven  da3'8  to  the  rejoicings 
of  the  Jews,  which  took  the  usual  form  of  dance  and  song. 
The  feast  was  introduced  on  the  first  day  by  a  solemn  service 
in  the  sanctuary,  and  was  closed  on  the  eighth  by  a  sacrificial 
ceremony  no  less  numerously  attended. 

Now  Ezra  had  not  allowed  these  eight  da3'8  of  intense  re- 
ligious feeling  to  pass  bj'  unused.  Day  after  day  he  had 
cioUected  tlie  pilgrims  round  the  rostrum,  and  made  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  Law.  Thus  he  had  made  his  preparations 
for  the  time  when  he  could  strike  the  blow,  as  he  had  done 
thirteen  j-ears  befoi'e,  and  caiT}*  Israel  with  him  in  the  great 
reforms  he  had  in  view.  It  was  agreed  that  two  da3'8  after 
the  time  of  rejoicing  was  over,  the  faithful  should  return  to 
Jerusalem,  not  in  J03',  however,  but  in  mourning  garments. 
Then  the3'  might  indulge  the  grief  which  had  seized  them  three 
weeks  ago,  and  mourn  for  Israel's  faithlessness. 

We  ma3'  easil3'  guess  who  the3*  were  that  assembled  in  the 
temple  court  on  that  twenty-fourth  of  Tisri.  Certainly  not  all 
the  Jews  were  there  ;  but  the  strictly  orthodox,  the  zealots  for 
Yahweh's  law  and  Israel's  purit3',  were  reprcsented  in  great 
strength.  There  were  doubtless  some  present  who  would  rather 
have  been  absent,  were  it  not  that  Nehemiah,  the  governor, 
supported  Ezra  and  zealously  furthered  his  schemes ;  but  in 
any  case,  those  who  were  connected  with  foreigner  wo  ild  Dd 
1  LeWticoB  zxiU.  33-43. 
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would  be  sure  to  keep  in  the  background.  Not  man}'  intro- 
ductory woi*ds  were  needed.  All  who  were  present  knew  what 
they  had  come  for.  They  were  clad  in  mourning,  had  dust 
upon  their  heads,  and  obsei*vcd  the  strictest  fast.  See  how 
they  strike  their  breasts,  and  how  tlie  most  zealous  have  pushed 
forward  to  the  pulpits  of  the  Levitcs  and  are  testifying  to  their 
emotion  by  loud  cries  of  guilt !  Woe,  woe  to  Israel !  They, 
too,  arc  sinners,  as  their  fathere  were  before  them !  How 
many  times  has  Yahweh  smitten  his  people  because  of  their 
unrighteousness  !  And  yet  they  have  not  repented  !  Cursed 
be  the}'  who  have  married  with  the  heathen !  Alas  for  the 
deserted  service  of  the  temple  !  How  often  Yahweh's  altar  is 
empty,  while  want  pinches  his  priests !  And  how  the  Sabbath 
is  desecrated  !  Woe,  woe  upon  Israel !  O  Yahweh,  pity  thy 
people!  Such  were  the  cries  continually  uttered  with  the 
cliaracteristic  passion  of  the  Orientals  during  the  first  three 
hours  of  the  day  while  the  book  of  Law  was  being  read  once 
more.  For  the  next  three  houra  the  penitents  continued  to 
utter  more  and  more  passionate  confessions  of  guilt  and  praj- 
ers  to  Yahweh.  Then  certain  Levites  came  amongst  them, 
and  strained  their  emotion  to  a  yet  higher  pitch  by  calling 
aloud  uix)n  Yahweh,  their  god.  When  the  tension  was  at  its 
climax,  when  the  multitude,  completely  broken  b}'  the  sense  of 
guilt  and  ai)prehension,  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  a  voice  was 
heard  from  the  rostrum  sa3lng,  "  Stand  up  and  praise  Yahweh, 
your  god,  for  ever ! "  and  some  one  littered  a  long  prayer  to 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  god  of  Israel's  covenant, 
in  which  his  might}'  deeds  were  commemorated,  the  j^eople's 
sins  deplored,  and  a  promise  of  improvement  made  in  their 
name.  The  Hebrew  text  docs  not  say  that  it  was  Ezra  him- 
self who  spoke,  but  the  Greek  translation  does,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  supposing  that  in  this  instance  it  has 
preserved  a  correct  tradition. 

So  when  the  day  had  thus  worn  on  in  fasting  and  prater, 
the  great  resolve  was  made.  A  document  had  been  prepared 
in  advance,  which  promised  that  those  who  signed  it  would 
thenceforth  observe  the  Law.  It  was  now  read  out,  received 
with  acclamation,  and  signed  by  twenty  priests,  almost  as 
many  Levites,  and  four-and-forty  laymen.  The  main  provi- 
sions of  the  oath  thus  taken  were  to  avoid  all  marriages  with 
foreigners,  to  do  no  business  on  the  Sabbath,  strictly  to  observe 
the  Sabbatical  3'ear,  and  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  a  tliiixl  of  a  shekel 
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(about  five  pence)  towards  the  expenses  of  the  sanctuary. 
All  who  signed  the  document  undertook  to  provide  wood  Ibr 
the  sanctuary  in  rotation,  as  fixed  by  lot,  and  the}*  all  solemnly 
promised  their  firstlings,  their  first-fruits,  and  their  tithes,  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  due  collection  and  distribution 
of  which  were  made.     Then  the  assembly  dissolved. 

Of  course  this  solemn  resolution  had  not  won  the  game  for 
the  stricter  Jews.  Their  opponents  were  still  numerous  and 
many  of  their  supporters  half-hearted.  A  series  of  ordinances 
regulating  the  external  conditions  of  the  religious  life,  or  as  wc 
should  express  it  a  sj'stom  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  cannot  be 
permanently  stamped  upon  a  people's  heart  in  a  moment.  It 
long  requires  support  from  the  strong  arm  of  the  secular  power, 
and  is  long  subject  to  infringement  before  custom  finally  suc- 
ceeds in  making  it  impossible  to  imagine  an  earnest  man  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  it.  Such  was  the  course  of  events  in  Israel 
also.  As  long  as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  kept  their  hands  on  the 
work,  the  Law  came  more  and  more  into  honor,  the  temple 
offerings  were  brought  with  increasing  regularit}-,  the  strict 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  gained  ground,  and  the  line  between 
Israelites  and  heathens  was  more  and  more  sharpl}*  drawn. 
But  when  the  governor  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Pereian 
ct)ui-t  after  twelve  years*  residence  in  Palestine,  and  probably 
Ezra  was  dead,  manj'  of  the  Jews  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Law ;  so  that  when  Nehemiah  obtained  permission  to  return 
once  more  to  Jerusalem,  afler  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time, 
he  found  plenty  of  worK^to  do. 

He  appears  to  have  come  in  the  capacity  of  governor  on 
this  occasion  also.  At  any  rate  he  had  ample  power,  though 
not  more  than  he  needed,  for  it  was  as  much  as  ever  he  oould 
do  to  bring  the  oflTendei-s  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  or  banish 
them  from  the  land,  and  to  counteract  the  abuses  which  had 
once  again  crept  in.  The  men  who  had  defied  the  law  of 
Yahweh  stood  in  no  mean  position,  but  were  influential  and 
powerfbl  citizens.  Foremost  amongst  them  was  Eliashib  the 
priest,  probably  the  high  priest  of  that  name.  He  had 
granted  Tobiah,  the  old  opponent  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
the  use  of  a  room  in  one  of  the  temple  magazines,  which  was 
previously  used  as  a  storehouse  for  sacrificial  implements 
and  incense.  Nehemiah  took  vigorous  measures  against 
this  abuse.  He  had  Tobiah's  furniture  thrown  out  and  the 
chamber  pufified,  after  which  it  was  restored  to  its  former 
uses. 


reiapsea  into  decay,  iitnes  were  no  longer  paia.  Man}'  oi 
the  Levites  and  siugeins  had  been  driven  by  necessity  to  settle 
in  the  country,  where  they  could  support  themselves  by  agri- 
culture. Nehemiah  sharply  reproved  the  heads  of  the  people 
for  standing  by  while  the  house  of  God  was  poor  and  desti- 
tute ;  and  when  his  repeated  exhortations  had  quickened  the 
flow  of  gifts  to  the  temple,  he  rearranged  the  whole  matter  on 
a  permanent  footing,  and  entnisted  the  receipt  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  temple  revenues  to  properly  selected  officers. 
He  himself  attached  so  much  importance  to  these  measures 
that  in  recording  them  he  adds  the  prayer,  ''  Reward  me,  O 
ray  God !  for  this  deed,  and  forget  not  the  bene  tits  I  have 
done  to  the  temple  and  its  servants ! " 

It  was  a  still  harder  task  to  compel  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  strictly.  The  mass  of  the  citizens 
and  their  leaders,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  devout,  em- 
l)loyed  the  seventh  day  in  work.  They  pressed  their  olives 
and  got  in  their  haiirest,  and  there  was  often  such  a  rush  of 
asses  laden  with  wine,  grapes,  figs,  and  what  not,  that  no  one 
would  have  thought  it  was  the  da}-  of  Yahweh  at  all.  Nay, 
there  was  a  regular  provision  market !  In  the  quarter  of  the 
Tyrians  especially,  which  was  full  of  fishmongers,  there  was 
a  scandalous  press  of  business  on  the  Sabbath.  It  is  true 
that  the  heathen  traders  could  not  be  blamed  for  this,  but 
their  customers  were  Jews.  Nehemiah  brought  the  facts  to 
the  attention  of  the  magistrates,  and  demanded  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings against  this  sacrilege.  Had  not  the  neglect  of  the 
Sabbath  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Israel's  fall  ?  With 
the  assent  of  the  magistrates  Nehemiah  closed  the  city  gates 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  and  set  some  of  his  own 
retainers  to  watch  them  and  prevent  any  wares  from  being 
introduced.  But  even  this  was  not  enough ;  for  the  traders 
now  spent  Saturday  and  the  preceding  night  just  outside  the 
gates,  and  who  could  prevent  the  people  of  Jerusalem  from 
going  out  and  trading  with  them  there  ?  When  this  had  gone 
on  a  few  weeks,  Nehemiah  sent  word  to  the  traders  that  if 
he  ever  found  them  so  near  the  walls  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  again,  he  should  expel  them  by  force.  This  step 
was  successful;  and,  since  he  could  not  permanently'  spare 
his  own  guard  to  watch  tb«  gate,  he  charged  the  Levites  with 
the  duty  of  defending  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  henceforth. 

But  the  hardest  task  of  all  was  to  meet  the  old  evil  of 
mixed  marriages.     In  spite  of  the  zeal  with  which  they  had 
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been  attacked,  they  were  still  frequent.  Nehemiah  even  met 
with  Jews,  perhaps  in  border  districts,  whose  childi-en  spoke 
a  language  more  like  Phoenician,  Aminonitish,  or  Moabitish, 
than  Hebrew,  which  latter  the}'  were  not  able  pixiperlj-  to 
understand.  He  reproached  the  parents  with  words  of  burn- 
ing indignation.  Had  not  heathen  women  been  the  cause 
of  Solomon's  fall?  Such  conduct  could  bring  nothing  but 
misery  upon  the  country.  Away  with  all  these  strangers ! 
Nor  was  he  content  with  mere  woixls  ;  but  when  some  of  them 
hesitated  to  dismiss  th^r  wives  and  childi-en  on  the  spot,  he 
seized  them  in  a  transport  of  zeal  and  scourged  them  and 
tore  out  their  hair.  By  fair  means  or  foul  he  would  foix;e 
them  to  submit! 

In  Jerusalem  itself  severe  measures  were  requii*ed  :  for  one 
of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada,  the  son  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Horouite,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  befbre,  and  he  now  refused  to  dismiss  her. 
Nehemiah  succeeded  in  getting  him  banished.  "O  God!" 
he  wrote  when  recording  these  events,  '^punish  those  w^ho 
have  thus  desecrated  the  priesthood ! " 

This  son  of  Jehoiada  cannot  have  been  the  only  priest  who 
showed  small  reverence  for  Yahweh's  law ;  for  if  the  majority- 
of  the  ser^'ants  of  the  temple  had  been  averse  to  intercoui-sc 
with  strangers,  such  a  marriage  would  hardly  have  been  con- 
tracted b}'  one  so  high  in  office,  nor  would  one  of  the  temple 
buildings  have  been  granted  to  Tobiah.  We  could  scarcely 
expect  any  strictness  on  such  points  from  men  who  were  cai-e- 
less  even  in  enforcing  the  ordinances  of  which  the}'  were  the 
special  guai'dians  as  priests.  And  that  such  laxitj-  existed  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  frequently  allowed  people  to 
sacrifice  animals  which  had  some  defect,  such  as  lameness  or 
blindness,  though  this  was,  of  course,  prohibited.*  ''A  son 
honors  his  father,  a  servant  his  master.  If  I  am  a  father, 
how  am  I  honored !  If  I  am  a  master,  how  am  I  feai^ed  ?  " 
sa^'s  Yahweh.  ^^  Oh,  priests  who  despise  my  name,  can  you 
still  ask  in  what  your  contempt  appears  ?  You  bring  unclean 
offerings  to  m}'  altar,  and  then  complain  joiu^elves  that  Yah- 
weh's table  is  despised.  Is  it  no  sin  to  bring  a  blind,  lame, 
or  sick  beast  for  a  sacrifice  to  me?  Only  offer  such  a  beast 
to  your  governor !  Do  you  think  he  would  grant  the  request 
accompanied  by  such  a  present?  Neither  do  I,"  says  Yahweh, 
^^  take  pleasure  in  you  or  accept  such  presents ;  I,  who  am 
^  Deuteronomy  xv.  21,  xvii.  1 ;  Leviliciu  zxii.  17-25. 
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honored  amongal  the  heathen,  from  the  East  even  to  the 
West.  A  curse  npon  the  miser  who  brings  me  a  defective 
victim,  though  he  has  a  better  —  me,  the  great  king,  honored 
and  dreaded  everywhere.  Woe  to  you,  priests!  K  yon 
despise  me  thus,  you  are  accursed.  I  would  have  Levi 
honor  me.  Life  and  blessing  have  I  promised  him  because 
he  feared  me,  and  ray  law  was  upon  his  lips ;  for  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  priest  comes  knowledge,  and  from  his  lips  my 
commands  ai*e  received,  since  he  is  a  messenger  of  Yahweh 
of  war-hosts.  But  you  depart  from  the  right  way,  and  make 
many  stumble  in  tile  observance  of  the  Law ;  you  break  the 
covenant  of  Levi,"  saj's  Yahweh.* 

The  man  who  told  the  priests  the  truth  so  roundl}'  was 
Malachi.  He  appeared  at  Jerusalem,  rebuking  the  people  for 
their  sins  and  announcing  the  day  of  Yahweh's  judgment, 
probably  during  Nehemiah's  second  stay  in  the  city.  If  he 
regarded  the  desecration  of  the  altar  by  the  priests  as  an 
abomination,  he  was  no  less  zealous  in  denouncing  the  neg- 
lect of  worship  by  the  people.^  "  You  weary  Yahweh,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  by  the  woi-ds  3'ou  utter !  Do  you  ask  how  so? 
B3'  blasphemously  saving,  *  Surel}',  whoever  does  evil  is  ac 
ceptablc  to  Yahweh,' or,  'Where  is  the  God  who  judges?* 
Behold  I  send  my  messenger  to  prepare  a  way  for  me.  Of  a 
sudden  shall  the  Lord,  for  whose  coming  you  look,  appear  in 
his  temple,  and  the  angel  of  the  covenant  for  whom  you  long 
shall  approach,  says  Yahweh  of  war-hosts.  And  who  shall 
be  able  to  endure  that  day,  which  will  be  like  a  burning  fur- 
nace and  like  bleaching  soap  ?  Then  shall  he  sit  in  judgment 
and  purify  the  sons  of  Levi  as  gold  and  silver  are  purified, 
that  you  may  henceforth  bring  good  gifts  to  Yahweh,  and  that 
Judah's  and  Jerusalem's  offerings  may  be  acceptable  to  him 
as  of  old.  Then  shall  I  come  against  you  in  judgment  and 
punish  the  magicians  and  adulterers,  who  swear  felsely  and 
hold  back  the  laborer's  wages,  the  oppressors  of  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  and  the  stranger,  all  who  fear  not  me,  says  Yah- 
weh. Think  not  that  I  have  changed,  O  sons  of  Jacob! 
Had  I  changed,  you  would  have  been  consumed  alread}' ;  for 
30U  have  departed  from  m}'  ordinances  since  the  days  of  old. 
Turn  again  to  me ;  then  will  I  turn  again  to  you.  Do  you 
ask  how  j'ou  are  to  turn  to  me  again  ?  Then  do  you  think  a 
man  may  steal  from  God  ?  Do  you  ask  how  you  steal  from 
him  ?  By  holding  back  his  tithes  and  offerings.  Cursed  are 
ye,  because  ye  st^al  fh>m  me  !  A3'  1  the  whole  people  steals  J 
1  Halachi  i.  6>ti.  ».  >  Malachi  u.  17*iy.  «. 
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Bring  the  tithes  into  my  storehoiise  that  there  may  be  fbod  in 
my  house.  Onl}'^  put  me  to  the  test  and  see  if  I  do  not  open 
the  windows  of  heaven  for  you  then,  and  pour  out  abundant 
blessings  upon  you.  Then  shall  I  curse  the  locusts  for  3'our 
sake,  that  they  may  not  consume  your  produce ;  then  your 
vinos  shall  not  fail  you,  and  all  the  heathen  shall  pronounce 
you  blessed,  for  your  land  shall  be  a  joy  to  look  on." 

'*  Your  words,"  cries  the  prophet  again,  "  are  an  offence  to 
me,  says  Yahweh.  Do  you  ask  me  wh^'  ?  Because  you  say : 
'  It  is  vain  to  serve  God.  Wliat  does  it  profit  us  to  observe 
his  commandments  and  to  humble  ourselves  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  our  shortcomings?  The  arrogant  are  the  truly 
blessed,  and  with  evil-doers  all  goes  well.  They  put  God  to 
the  test,  and  he  does  not  punish  them.'  Then  they  tliat  feared 
God  spoke  of  these  things  together  and  Yahweh  observed,  and 
it  wds  written  down  in  the  book  of  remembrance  that  lies 
before:  liim  for  the  sake  of  those  that  fear  him.  They  ahall 
))e  mine,  said  Yahweh,  in  the  day  which  I  shall  make  arise. 
Then  will  I  spare  them  as  one  spares  his  son,  and  you  shall 
discern  between  the  fate  of  the  righteous  and  of  the  godless. 
For  behold !  the  day  of  Yahweh  is  coming,  burning  like  a 
furnace.  All  the  proud  and  the  wicked  shall  be  like  stubble 
set  aflame  by  that  day,  sa3's  Yahweh  of  hosts,  who  will  leave 
them  neither  root  nor  branch.  But  for  you  who  fear  my 
name  shall  the  sun  of  deliverance  arise  with  healing  beneath 
his  wings,  and  your  prosperit}'  shall  still  increase.  And  you 
shall  tread  down  the  godless  like  dust  beneath  your  feet,  says 
Yahweh.  Think  then  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  my  servant, 
which  I  gave  him  on  Mount  Hoi-eb  for  all  Israel,  with  all  its 
ordinances  and  institutions.  Behold,  I  send  3'ou  Elijah,  the 
prophet,  before  the  great  and  temble  day  of  Yahweh  comes. 
He  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  back  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  the  fathers,  that  I  may  not 
smite  the  land  with  a  curse  when  I  come ! " 

These  words  are  full  of  fii-e,  for  the  glow  of  Malachi's  zeal 
is  as  hot  as  that  of  the  greatest  prophets.  But  in  listening 
to  his  oracles,  we  are  painfully  impressed  by  the  extreme  im- 
portance which  he  obviously  attaches  to  everything  connected 
with  forms  of  worship.  We  ought,  in  fairness,  to  note  that 
other  and  more  important  matters  also  engaged  his  thoughts, 
and  that  he  discussed  the  questions  connected  with  foreign 
marriages,  though  the  hopeless  state  of  the  text  in  this  pas- 
sags^  prevents  our  giving  any  account  of  it.     Again,  his 
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lul,  tae  croel,  and  the  smiul  generally,  iiut  yet  he  dwells  at 
greatest  length  on  trespasses  against  the  formal  laws  of  wor- 
ship, and  sums  up  all  his  exhortations  in  the  words,  ^^  Re- 
member the  law  of  Moses,  with  its  precepts  and  institutions  !  " 
Malachi  is  a  prophet,  but  he  is  steeped  in  the  priestl}'  spirit. 
He  has,  indeed,  adopted  from  the  ancient  men  of  God  their 
spirit  of  national  pride.  His  book  begins  with  the  words :  * 
'*I  love  you,  O  Israel,  says  Yahweh.  Do  you  doubt  it? 
Esau  was  Jacob's  brother,  yet  I  loved  Jacob  and  hated  Esau, 
and  laid  waste  his  mountain  land.  Edom  may  say.  Although 
we  are  poor,  yet  we  shall  rebuild  what  has  been  destroyed ; 
but  Yahweh  says.  Let  them  but  begin  and  I  will  break  down 
their  work ;  and  men  shall  call  them,  Land  of  godlessness, 
people  against  whom  Yahweh  is  wroth  for  ever.  And  thou 
shalt  see  it  and  shalt  cry.  May  Yahweh  be  glorified  bej'ond 
the  boundaries  of  Israel's  land  !  "  But  where  is  the  breadth 
of  view  of  the  ancient  messengers  of  Yahweh  ?  Where  is 
the  noble  conception,  Mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  which  makes 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  heralds  of  a 
better  time  ?  Not  a  trace  of  it  in  Malachi !  Alas,  if  the 
priestl}'  spirit  had  already  made  its  power  felt  in  Ezekiel, 
Haggai,  aud  Zechariah,  in  Malachi  we  see  still  more  cleai-ly  that 
the  end  of  prophecy  is  drawing  near,  for  it  cannot  flourish 
where  the  Law  with  its  institutions  and  ordinances  is  supreme. 

And  to  such  supremacy  the  Law  had  now  attained.  Israel 
had  definitely  set  its  foot  upon  the  path  which  was  to  make  it 
*'  the  people  of  the  book."  Whoever  cherished  freer  concep 
tions,  or  refused  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Law,  was 
banished  or  silenced.  Nehemiah  could  look  back  upon  his 
career  with  the  feelings  of  a  conqueror.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
a  hard  task,  but  he  had  compelled  his  people  to  accept  the 
*' institutions  and  ordinances."  With  a  strong  arm  he  had 
supported  the  great  scribe,  Ezra,  who  had  introduced  the 
book  of  Yahweh's  law. 

As  for  Ezra  himself,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Jewish 
teachers  of  later  ages  extolled  him  as  a  second  Moses.  He 
was,  in  trutli,  the  father  of  Judaism.  It  was  his  work  that 
gave  the  Jewish  people  that  peculiar  character  that  has  since 
distil  guished  it  from  all  the  peoples,  and  has  kept  it  in  exist- 
ence  'io  this  day  m  spite  of  all  adversities,  in  spite  of  ita 
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dispersion,  in  spite  of  century  upon  centary  of  persecutian. 
We  have  seen  that  Ezra  created  nothing  new,  but  only  built 
on  the  foandations  laid  by  the  fathers ;  for  ever  since  Josiah's 
time  Israel  had  been  advancing  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
irrged  it  so  decisively,  and  wUch  he  made  it  pursue  with 
deliberate  and  conscious  purpose.  Judaism  was  no  more 
Ezra's  ci'eation  than  the  worship  of  Yahwch  was  that  of 
Moses.  But  the  zeal  with  which  he  and  Nehemiah  opposed 
the  progress  of  freer  conceptions  which  would  tend  to  make 
Israel  melt  away  amongst  the  heathens  was  crowned  with 
success.  The}'  were  themselves  the  children  of  their  age, 
and  they  bequeathed  their  spirit  to  posterity. 

We  admire  their  energy  and  perseverance,  but  we  cannot 
admire  their  work.  They  did  much  towards  petrifying  Israel 
by  the  worship  of  forms  and  the  spirit  of  the  Law. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  Law  they  introduced  more  nar* 
rowly,  and  illustrate  its  most  important  precepts. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

THE   MOSAIC   LAW. 

NoMDBRS  v.  11-81 ;    Lbviticub  XVI. ;  Nitmbbrs  VI.  1-21 ;   EzoDcrs 
XXXI.  12-17 ;  LBV1T10U8  XXV. 

"  "D  E  holy,  for  Yahweh  is  holy ; "  such  was  the  principle 
X3  which  the  noblest  of  the  prophets  had  endeavored 
to  stamp  on  their  people's  hearts;  and  such  also  was  the 
motto  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  the  priests  who  labored  in 
the  spirit  of  Ezra.  To  make  Yahweh's  people  holy,  that  it 
might  be  worth}'  of  him  and  separated  from  the  heathen,  was 
their  ideal.  But  what  a  diderence  of  conception  as  to  holi- 
ness between  such  men  as  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  compilers  of  these  laws,  which  Yahweh  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Moses,  on  the  other  1  The  former  in- 
sisted, in  the  name  of  God's  holiness,  on  virtue  and  purity, 
on  integrity,  chastity,  temperance,  beneficence.  The  priests, 
on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on  ceremonial,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  Levitical,  purity.  Uncleanness  might  be  caused 
Dy  a  hundred  such  things  as  touching  a  dead  body,  a  grave, 
the  carcass  of  an  unclean  animal,  or  even  of  a  clean  animal 
that  had  not  been  slaughtered  according  to  the  Uw,  contact 


leprous  houses  or  clothes,  with  anything  connected  with  the 
sexual  functions  of  men  or  women,  and  flnall}'  with  forbidden 
kinds  of  food.*  The  prophets  had  preached  *'  mercy  and  not 
sacrifice  ; "  but  the  priests  and  their  supporters  insisted  upon 
the  mechanical  perfoi-mance  of  all  manner  of  ceremonies.  We 
see  f^'om  the  examples  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  how  they  de- 
Totcd  their  zeal  to  the  maintenance  of  Sabbath  observances, 
to  the  care  of  the  temple,  to  the  celebration  of  feasts  and  the 
offering  of  sacrifices. 

When  we  contemplate  the  host  of  precepts  which  they  gave 
the  faithfhl,  we  naturally  ask  where  all  these  forms  and  cere- 
monies came  fVom.  Did  the  priests  deliberately  invent  them 
to  give  expression  to  their  religious  ideas,  or  did  they  borrow 
them  from  elsewhere?  In  the  latter  case,  whence  did  they 
obtain  them  ?  The  answer  cannot  be  the  same  in  every  case, 
for  the  precepts  differ  widely  in  their  origin. 

We  may  describe  a  great  manj  of  them  as  of  heathen  or 
ancient  Israelitish  origin ;  and  those  two  denominations  are 
nearly  equivalent,  —  for  when  Moses  promulgated  the  law  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  introduced  the  worship  of  Yah- 
weh,  the  different  tribes  had  numerous  and  varied  religious 
usages  already,  many  of  which  they  shared  with  non-Israelit- 
ish  peoples.  A  number  of  these  customs  were  subsequently 
branded  by  the  strict  Mosaists  as  heathenish,  and  we  have 
seen  that  this  fact  gave  rise  to  violent  religious  conflicts, 
especially  under  Hezekiah  and  Josiah. 

Now  the  compilers  of  the  so-called  Mosaic  law  opposed  the 
heathen  practices  in  some  respects  with  the  utmost  energy, 
but  in  some  only.  In  the  first  place  they  sternly  forbade  all 
worship  of  foreign  gods.  The  belief  that  Yahweh  was  the 
only  God  was  distinctly  premised  by  the  priests  who  lived  in 
and  after  the  captivity.  Again,  they  absolutely  condemn  all 
image  worship,  together  with  the  use  of  massebahs,  ashertzhs, 
chammanim^  and  bnmahs^  and  other  practices  connected  with 
it.  They  emphatically  support  the  far-reaching  principle  of 
Deuteronomy,  that  sacrifices  may  only  be  offered  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem,  and  only  by  the  priests  appointed  by  Yah- 
weh. Again,  they  condemn  as  Canaanitish  the  practices  of 
magic,  human  saciifice  (especially  of  children) ,  and  inchas- 
tity  in  honor  of  the  deity,  while  man^^  other  ancie^jt  usages  no 
doubt  received  their  death-blow  from  the  silence  of  the  Law. 

^  Compare  vol.  iii.  pp.  444  ff. ;  chapter  xxxi. 
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Bat.  on  the  other  hand,  the  priests  adopted  and  confirmed 
many  practices  which  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mosaism,  and  in  some  cases  were  actually  opposed 
to  them.  Sometimes  they  modified  them,  but  generally  they 
took  Ihem  just  as  they  found  them.  Thus  they  remained  and 
for  the  most  part  still  remain  in  honor,  though  their  signifi- 
cance was  completely  lost.  The  rite  of  circumcision,  for 
instance,  was  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  Deuteronomic  leg- 
islation, though  presupposed  by  it,^  but  is  expressly  enjoin^ 
in  the  Book  of  Origins.^  Subsequent  legislators  only  men- 
tion it  incidentally.*  Again,  without  understanding  the  origin 
of  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  animals^  the 
priests  had  adopted  it  from  the  people  even  as  early  as  in 
Josiah's  reign,^  nor  did  they  relinquish  it  during  the  captivi^-, 
though  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  repeal  one  regula- 
tion and  allow  the  locust  and  three  other  creatures  to  be  eaten, 
though  they  were  previously  forbidden.*  It  must  also  have 
been  an  old  usage,  which  the  priests  who  took  it  up  into  the 
Law  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  explain,  b}^  which  a  woman 
who  had  given  birth  to  a  child  was  regarded  as  unclean  for 
forty  days  if  it  were  a  boy,  but  eighty  if  it  were  a  girl.*  Other 
similar  instances  might  be  cited. 

A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  old  heathen  usages  which 
were  taken  up  into  the  Law.  One  of  them  is  the  ordeal  of 
the  "  water  of  jealousy," '  which  was  applied  as  follows :  — 

When  a  man  suspected  his  wife  of  infidelit}',  but  could  not 
prove  it,  he  took  her  to  the  priest,  at  the  same  time  biing- 
ing  him  a  specified  Jjresent  for  Yahweh.  It  consisted  of  two 
quarts  of  barley  meal,  without  the  usual  addition  of  oil  and 
incense.  It  was  the  gift  of  jealousy,  and  was  intended  to 
call  Yahweh's  attention  to  the  suspected  transgression.  Then 
the  priest  led  the  woiuau  to  the  altar,  took  some  consecratetl 
water  in  u  new  vessel,  and  put  a  little  dust  from  the  floor  of 
the  temple  into  it.  Then  he  uncovered  the  woman's  head  b3- 
removing  her  veil,  and  told  her  to  hold  the  offering  of  barley 
meal  in  her  hands  while  he  held  the  water  of  cursing.  Then 
she  must  swear  that  she  had  not  been  untrue  to  her  husband, 
upon  which  the  priest  uttered  fearful  imprecations  upon  her 
should  her  statement  be  false.  The  water  would  do  her  no 
harm  if  she  were  innocent ;  but  if  her  oath  were  false  it  would 
undoubtedly  destroy  her,  and  she  would  fall  a  misshafien 

1  Deuteronbmy  x.  16,  xxz.  6.        >  GeDeais  xviL        *  Xjevitkus  xii.  S 
4  DeateronoiDT  xiy.  3-90.  *  Leviticus  xi. ;  see  especially  «.  89, 
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courage  to  do  this,  the  priest  then  took  a  tablet,  wrote  the 
curse  upon  it,  and  made  the  consecrated  water  flow  over  the 
letters  that  it  might  acquire  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  curse. 
All  this  time  the  woman  had  to  stand  with  the  meal  before 
the  altar,  but  the  priest  now  took  it  from  her,  waved  it  to  and 
fro  l)efore  Yahweh  to  excite  his  attention,  sprinkled  a  handful 
of  it  in  the  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  then  gave  the  woman  the 
water  to  drink.  "  Without  doubt,"  adds  the  lawgiver,  "  that 
draught  shall  be  a  curse  to  her  if  she  has  been  faithless.  Her 
thighs  shall  sink  away  and  her  body  shall  swell,  and  her  name 
shall  become  a  curse  in  Israel.  But,"  he  concludes,  "  if  she 
is  guiltless  she  will  remain  uninjured  and  will  taste  the  joys 
of  motherhood.     This  is  the  law  concerning  jealousy." 

This  draught  of  the  "  water  of  cursing,"  with  its  gross 
supei-stitiousness  and  its  strong  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
conscience,  was  certainly  not  the  only  form  of  ordeal  current 
amongst  the  Israelites.  In  legalizing  and  regulating  this 
mode  of  decision,  the  priests  very  likely  did  a  great  service 
by  causing  the  disuse  of  many  dangerous  foims  of  ordeal. 

When  treating  of  the  Feast  of  Passover  *  we  remarked  that 
the  priest  who  regulated  its  ceremonies  probably  borrowed 
some  of  them  from  ancient  usages  which  he  saw  no  chance 
of  abolishing,  and  invented  some  of  them  himself  to  bring  the 
festival  as  nearly  as  possible  into  harmony  with  the  explana- 
tion he  had  given  of  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
festivals,  as  regulated  by  the  priests  after  the  captivity.  Chief 
amongst  tliese  festivals  are  the  three  alread}^  enjoined  by  the 
earlier  legislation,^  —  namely,  Passover,  the  Feast  of  Weeks 
(generally  called  Pentecost,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Fiftieth  Day) , 
and  Tabernacles ;  then  comes  the  celebration  of  every  new 
moon,'  especially  that  of  the  seventh  month,*  and  then  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement.*  What  had  the  celebration  of 
the  reappearance  of  the  moon  to  do  with  the  worship  of  Yah- 
weh? Nothing  in  the  world.  The  people  were  evidently  too 
much  attached  to  ceriaiu  usages,  which  pointed  back  to  their 
ancient  worship  of  the  moon-goddess,  for  the  priests  to  see 
any  possibility  of  abolishing  them.  Accordingly  they  in- 
cluded them  amongst  the  feasts  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  and 
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carefoll}'  defined  the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  upon  them. 
In  no  instance  were  the  gifts  due  to  Yahweh  at  a  feast  left 
to  the  generosity  of  the  faithfbl.  Thej  were  always  accu- 
rately defined.^  Everj^thing  was  arranged  in  a  truly  priestly 
spirit. 

The  usages  of  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  on  the  tenth 
da}'  of  the  seventh  month,  deserve  especial  attention.'  The 
business  of  this  day,  which  is  still  regarded  bj'  the  Jews  as 
peculiarly  holy,  was  a  general  purification  from  sin.  It  is 
true  that  definite  sacrifices,  ablutions,  and  separations  were 
prescribed  to  meet  ever}'  possible  trespass  and  voluntary  or 
involuntary  pollution ;  but  how  easily  might  an  Israelite  be> 
come  unclean  by  walking  over  a  gi-ave,  for  instance,  or  touch- 
ing ah  unclean  person,  without  ever  so  much  as  knowing  it? 
Moreover,  the  sanctuary  itself  was  in  the  midst  of  a  sinfhl 
people,  and  both  it  and  all  the  apparatus  of  sacrifice  were 
constantly  being  polluted,  and  therefore  stood  in  need  of  puri- 
fication. Upon  this  da}'  accordingly,  the  only  fast  prescribed 
by  the  Law,  a  general  purification  conducted  by  the  high  priest 
in  person  took  place.  * 

He  began  by  purif^'ing  himself.  First  he  bathed,  and  in- 
stead of  his  magnificent  ofificial  robes  put  on  the  simple  linen 
garments  of  an  ordinary  priest.  Then  he  took  a  bullock  for 
a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  in  order  that  he 
and  the  whole  priesthood  might  be  worth}'  mediators  with 
Yahweh.  When  these  animals  were  ready,  but  before  they  were 
sacrificed,  two  goats  for  a  sin-offering  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt- 
offering  were  brought  to  the  high  priest  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munity. Lots  were  cast  for  the  two  goats,  and  the  one  that 
fell  to  Yahweh  was  set  aside  for  a  sin-offering,  while  the  other 
was  reser^'ed  for  Azazel.  Then  the  sacrificial  ceremonies 
began.  The  priests'  bullock  was  slaughtered,  after  which  the 
high  priest  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  with  a  pan  of  fire  well 
supplied  with  incense,  which  he  deposited  before  the  sacred 
covering  of  the  ark,  that  its  Aimes  might  prevent  his  seeing 
the  place  where  Yahweh  was  enthroned,  which  would  have 
cost  him  his  life.  Meanwhile  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
sanctuaiy.  Then  the  priest  came  out  for  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  ox,  raised  the  curtain  a  second  time,  and,  envel- 
oped in  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  sprinkled  the  blood  of  his 
sacrifice  upon  the  covering  of  the  ark  towards  the  east,  and 
then  sprinkled  it  seven  times  in  front,  or  to  the  east,  of  the 
ark.  After  this  he  returned  and  slaughtered  the  people's  goat 
I  Numbers  xxviii.,  xxix.,  and  elsewhere.  *  Levitfeoe  x. 
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that  had  been  assigned  to  Yahweh,  and  performed  the  same 
ceremonies  with  its  blood  as  he  had  abead}'  done  with  that  of 
his  own  sacrifice.  Then  he  went  all  round  the  sanctuary, 
and  spiinkled  it  first  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  then 
with  that  of  the  goat,  and  then  in  like  manner  sprinkled  the 
horns  of  the  altar.  At  last  he  turned  to  the  living  goat,  as" 
signed  to  Azazel,  solemnly  laid  both  his  hands  upon  its  head, 
uttered  a  general  confession  of  guilt  in  a  loud  voice  in  the 
name  of  ail  Israel,  laid  all  those  iniquities  upon  the  beast,  and 
then  handed  it  over  to  a  man  who  stood  ready  to  receive  it. 
This  man  brought  the  ^^  scapegoat"  of  Israel  to  the  desert, 
and  drove  it  away  into  it  that  it  might  carry  away  all  the  sins 
of  Israel  into  the  barren  land.  Meanwhile  the  high  priest 
took  off  his  clothes,  bathed,  put  on  his  ofiQcial  robes,  and  so 
returned  to  the  altar,  where  he  oflfered  the  burnt-sacrifices : 
first  his  own,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  people.  The  fiesh 
and  hides  of  the  sin-offerings,  all  except  the  fat  which  was 
laid  on  the  altar,  were  carried  awa}'  by  a  man  who  was  not  a 
priest,  and  were  burned  in  a  remote  place.  This  man,  as  well 
t^  the  one  who  had  taken  away  the  ^'  scapegoat/'  had  to 
change  his  clothes  and  bathe,  and  might  not  return  to  the 
camp  till  evening. 

In  this,  as  in  other  priestly  ordinances,  we  find  the  compiler 
putting  the  description  of  his  own  ideal  into  the  mouth  of 
Moses,  and  he  therefore  speaks  throughout  of  the  tent  of  con- 
ference instead  of  the  temple,  of  the  camp  and  the  desert,  and 
of  Aaron  instead  of  the  high  priest.  His  ideal  was  incapable 
of  being  completely  realiz^,  for  to  begin  with  there  was  no 
ark  of  the  covenant  in  ZcrubbabeFs  temple ;  but  it  serves  none 
the  less  to  indicate  the  direction  of  his  aspirations.  What  is 
the  subject-matter,  then,  of  his  ordinances?  How  far  does  it 
naturall}'  flow  from  the  spirit  of  Yahweh- worship  ?  Surely 
there  is  little  in  it  to  remind  us  of  Yahweh's  great  representa- 
tives, the  noblest  of  the  prophets.  It  is  tnie  that  the  confes- 
sion of  guilt  and  sin  may  recall  to  our  minds  the  preachei*s  of 
repentance,  but  they  would  have  felt  small  sympathy  with  such 
a  foiTual  and  external  conception  of  sin,  or  the  notion  that  the 
sanctuar}'^  with  all  its  apparatus  was  polluted  by  the  involuntary 
transgi-essions  of  Israel.  What  was  the  origin  of  the  anxiety 
to  fill  the  holy  of  holies  with  the  fumes  of  incense  lest  the  high 
priest  should  die  when  he  entered  ?  It  sprang  from  the  child- 
like belief  that  whoever  saw  Yahweh  would  die,  which  had 
superseded  the  still  older  idea  that  he  held  familiar  converse 
with  men,  but  was  in  its  turn  foreign  to  the  loftier  and  purer 
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Conception  of  his  being  which  had  found  its  chief  exponent  in 
the  Second  Isaiah.  The  goat ''  for  Azazel*'  has  been  a  sore 
perplexity  to  the  commentators,  and  we  have  not  j'ct  dis- 
covered the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  only  occurs  in  this 
passage.  But  the  connection  in  wliich  we  find  it  here  is  quite 
enough  to  put  us  on  the  right  track.  It  is  clear  that  the  law- 
giver is  introducing  no  fresh  name,  nor  issuing  any  new  in- 
junctions at  all,  but  is  simply  legalizing  a  familiar  ceremony. 
Azazel  is  a  proper  name,  most  likely  of  a  god  w^ho  was  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  waste  places  —  a  sort  of  Pan  or  satyr.  Many 
Jewish  families,  we  ma^-  suppose,  had  worshipped  him  in  for- 
mer times,  and  still  retained  certain  usages  connected  with  the 
name  of  Azazel,  though  they  theinselves  no  longer  knew  the 
origin  or  the  significance  either  of  the  name  or  the  rites  con- 
nected with  it.  Just  in  the  same  way  4is  many  of  us  still  play 
with  Easter  eggs  or  at  Christmas  games  without  in  the  leaj^t 
suspecting  that  we  are  really  perpetuating  the  usages  of  ancient 
heathen  religions,^  so  tliese  JudjBans  once  a  3'ear  drove  a  goat 
into  the  desert  '^  to  Azazel,"  with  shouts  and  curses,  though 
they  did  not  know  why.  The  lawgiver,  who  had  no  power  an<J 
very  likely  no  desire  to  abolish  so  inveterate  a  custom,  incor- 
porated it  in  the  Law  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  great  day  of 
atonement. 

Sometimes  the  lawgivers  show  an  unmistakable  shrewdness 
in  their  partial  or  complete  legalization  of  ancient  customs. 
When  was  there  ever  a  priesthood  without  ambition  and  with- 
out the  art  of  turning  things  to  the  best  account?  Much  skill 
of  this  description  is  shown  by  the  l^islator  who  regulated 
the  vow  of  the  Nazarites.  The  ancient  custom  of  taking  the 
Nazarite  vow  for  life  ^  can  hardly  have  been  acceptable  to  the 
priests ;  for  these  men,  who  abstained  fh>m  wine  and  bore  on 
their  heads  ''the  crown  of  Yahweh"  in  their  unshorn  locks, 
formed  a  spiritual  order  independent  of  the  priesthood  and 
highly  honored  bj^^  the  people ;  whei^eas  any  kind  of  sanctity 
which  required  no  assistance  from  the  priests,  and  was  fostered 
upon  other  principles  than  theirs,  would  naturally  excite  their 
jealousy.  What,  then,  was  the  course  they  adopted?  They 
made  regulations  for  a  temporary*  vow  which  included  not  only 
abstinence  from  wine  and  letting  the  hair  grow,  but  also  the 
strictest  precautions  against  ceremonial  uncleanness  and  mi- 
nute regulations  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  unfor- 
tunate case  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  near  relative  necessitating 
the  vow's  being  broken  by  contact  with  a  corpse.  Last,  not 
^  See  vol.  L  p.  106.  «  See  vol.  i.  pp.  445, 446. 


least,  they  expressly  prescribed  the  sacrifices  which  the  Naza- 
rite  must  offer  at  the  close  of  the  period  for  which  he  had  taken 
the  vow,  so  that  he  could  not  be  released  from  it  without  the 
help  of  the  priests.* 

In  many  instances  the  laws  give  evidence  of  having  been 
drawn  up  in  priestly  schools  in  accordance  with  abstract  prin- 
ciples, though  not  without  reference  to  existing  usages.  This 
is  most  obvious  in  the  regulations  concerning  sacrifices  and 
the  Sabbath. 

Sacrifice  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  all  ancient  religions. 
It  was  equally-  impossible  to  approach  a  prince  or  a  deit}'  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  request  without  bringing  a  present  to 
him.  The  Israelite  was  as  averse  as  others  to  "  api)ear  before 
the  face  of  his  gods  empt^'-handed."  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  great  prominence  given  to  sacrifice  in  the  legis- 
lation of  the  priests,  for  they  did  not  stand  much  higher  Uian 
the  people  themselves  ;  and,  moreover,  the  fact  that  they  lived 
to  some  extent  on  the  proceeds  of  the  altar  gave  them  a  direct 
interest  in  encouraging  sacrifices.  The  Mosaic  law,  accord- 
ingly, not  only  prescribes  numerous  sacrifices,  but  divides  them 
into  different  classes,  and  defines  the  kind  of  animals  and  other 
offerings  which  the  faithful  must  bring  on  each  of  the  several 
occasions  specified,  and  how  the  victims  are  to  be  dealt  with 
in  each  case.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  sum  up  all  the 
priestly  regulations  on  these  subjects,  and  moreover  the  pre- 
cepts given  at  different  periods  are  sometimes  contradictory. 
We  may  well  be  content  with  touching  on  some  of  the  main 
points.* 

The  priests  distinguished  four  kinds  of  sacrifices.  First  of 
all  came  the  burat-offerings,  which  were  placed  almost  entire 
upon  the  altar  and  were  consumed  with  fire.  This  was  the 
most  solemn  kind  of  sacrifice.  It  served  as  a  recognition  of 
Yahweh's  supreme  power,  and  was  performed  every  da}-. 
Night  and  morning,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  a  lamb  was 
offered  as  a  burnt-sacrifice,  with  a  specified  quantity  of  meal, 
oil,  and  wine,  all  of  which  were  doubled  on  the  Sabbath.* 
Next  came  the  thank-offerings,  only  a  small  part  of  which 
was  laid  upon  the  altar,  while  the  rest  fhrnished  a  festive  meal 
to  the  offerers,  after  a  due  portion  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
priest.  Finally,  there  were  the  sin  and  guilt  offerings.  The 
priests  evidently  made  some  distinction  between  these  two, 
thongh  it  is  anything  but  clear  in  what  it  consisted.    The 

^  Numben  vi.  1-81.         *  Leviticus  i.-y.        ^  Numbere  zxviii.  1-U 
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guiit-offering  appears  to  have  been  prescribed  in  the  ease  of 
grosser  transgressions.  It  was  often  coupled  with  restitution, 
and  it  required  a  male  victim,  generall}'  a  ram ;  whereas  the 
sin-ofTering,  for  which  a  female  animsd  would  do,  was  de- 
manded by  slighter  trespasses.  Of  course  no  festive  meal 
would  follow  these  sacrifices.  Only  a  part  of  the  victim  was 
burned,  but  all  the  rest  was  given  to  the  priests,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  eat  it  in  the  sanctuar}^  and  might  not  take  it  home. 

The  purpose  of  these  atoning  sacrifices,  as  well  as  of  the 
burnt-sacrifices,  was  to  obtain  forgiveness,  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  priests,  was  secured  by  the  blood  of 
the  victims  For  in  a  certain  passage  in  the  Law  we  read : ' 
"The  soul  of  a  living  creature  is  in  the  blood,  and  I  have 
given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  3*ou,  for 
the  blood  makes  atonement  by  the  soul  that  is  in  it."  y#l- 
umes  have  been  written  upon  this  expression  1  It  has  been 
asked  whether  Yahweh  accepted  the  soul  of  the  victim  instead 
of  that  of  the  offerer,  and  in  that  case  whether  the  guilt  of 
the  sinner  was  transfen*ed  to  the  beast,  with  other  questions 
of  a  like  nature.  But  we  must  remember  that  such  questions 
as  these  throw  no  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  guilt-ofierings, 
which  is  no  such  great  mystery  after  all.  It  is  simpl}'  due  to 
the  childlike  idea  that  when  the  deity  was  offended  he  must  be 
propitiated  by  a  present.  The  priest  who  indulged  in  this 
speculation  as  to  "the  soul  in  the  blood,"  did  so  not  by  way 
of  explaining  the  idea  that  ^underlay  the  sacrifices  of  atone* 
ment,  but  in  order  to  impress  upon  the  Israelites,  and  even 
the  foreigners  dwelling  in  the  land,  the  necessitj'  of  abstaining 
iVom  the  use  of  flesh  with  blood  in  it.-  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  Jews  regarded  the  slaughtered  victim  as  taking 
the  place  of  the  offender  who  offered  it,  we  need  only  remark 
Ihat  the  conception  of  vicarious  suffering  was  quite  familiar 
both  to  them  and  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity  in  general.  Re- 
demption by  substitution  or  fine  was  frequently  prescribed ; 
and,  just  as  Abram  in  the  legend  offered  a  ram  "  in  place  of" 
his  son,^  so  the  Israelite  undoubtedly  regarded  the  animal  as 
taking  his  place  when  he  had  laid  his  hand  upon  it  with  a 
confession  of  guilt,  and  thus  recognized  it  as  his  sacrifice  and, 
as  it  were,  oflered  it  himself. 

It  was  anything  but  a  good. deed  which  the  priests  had  done 

in  prescribing  these  several  atoning  sacrifices  and  enjoining 

all  these  purifications.     Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  txi 

blunt  the  conscience.     It  is  true  that  it  was  not  every  offence 

1  Leviticus  xvii.  11.  >  Genesis  xxii.  13. 


tionai  transgressions  wore  tnreatenea  witn  aeata,  out  tne  line 
between  intentional  and  unintentional  offences  is  veiy  hard  to 
draw.  Must  a  careless  oath,  for  instance,  be  regarded  as  an 
intentional  transgression?  The  lawgiver  allows  such  "lip- 
deeds"  to  be  expunged  by  a  guilt-oflfering,'  but  to  place  them 
on  a  line  with  involuntary  pollution  is  to  impair  the  moral 
sense,  and  to  remove  us  far  from  the  position  in  which  such 
men  as  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  and  Jeremiah  place  their  hearers. 
What  a  contrast  between  these  minute  subdivisions  of  the 
diverse  sacrifices  and  the  free  spirit  of  the  prophet  who  ex- 
claimed :  ^  "  Treat  3'our  burnt-offerings  like  ordinary  sacrifices 
and  make  a  meal  of  them !  For  when  you  came  out  of  Egypt 
I  gave  you  no  precepts  about  these  things,  says  Yahweh,  but 
commanded  you  to  obey  me." 

Nehemiah's  inexorable  severity  in  enforcing  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  was  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  priestly 
legislators,  who  insisted  with  all  their  might  upon  the  ancient 
precept,  "  Remember  to  hallow  the  day  of  rest."  They  re- 
garded the  Sabbath  as  the  everlasting  token  of  the  covenant 
between  Yahweh  and  Israel,  constantly  reminding  the  people 
of  their  call  to  holiness.  The  penalty  assigned  to  the  desecra- 
tion of  this  sacred  day  was  nothing  short  of  death ;  for  had 
not  even  Yahweh  himself  rested  after  six  days'  labor  ?  *  There 
is  a  priestly  story  which  enforces  the  fact  that  Sabbath-break- 
ing was  punishable  with  death  by  telling  of  a  man  who  was 
discovered  gathering  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  during  the  wander- 
ings in  the  desert.  At  first  he  was  simply  kept  in  confinement, 
as  no  one  knew  what  ought  to  be  done  to  him ;  but  after  a 
time  he  was  stoned  to  tlcath  at  Ynhwch'^^i  express  oomTnand.'' 
Not  contimt  with  prt^SLii'tiTig  rcsl  in  gMieral  fcrniJ?^  the  \nw^ 
givers  en<leavorod  aceunttdy  to  dct4*niiine  how  far  tbis  al>- 
atinence  from  work  mus^t  be  earned,  and  what  kinds  of 
employment  were  forbidden.  They  declared  it  illegal  to  light 
a  fire  '^  or  to  prepare  food,  and  appealed  to  the  exptTienoo  of 
their  forefathers  in  the  desert,  for  whom  a  donble  portion 
of  the  miraculous  food  pi"o\'ided  by  Yahweh  always  fell  upon 
the  t  rid  ay,  while  there  waa  none  at  all  to  be  fonnd  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  those  who  persisted  in  going  to  look  for  it  were 
iiharply  reproved,*    All  manner  of  work  was  atrietly  forbidden 

*  Exoduii  XVI.  2a-3i>, 
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upon  the  great  feast  days  also ;  and  any  one  who  worked  upon 
the  day  of  atonement  must  be  rooted  out.^ 

Just  as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  holy,  so  every 
seventh  year  was  also  consecrated  to  Yahweh  as  a  Sabbatical 
year.  In  it  the  land  must  be  left  unsown  and  the  vines,  un- 
pruned.  This  precept  is  itself  of  ancient  date ;  but  it  is 
melancholy  to  notice  that  whereas  its  observance  was  formerly 
enjoined  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  all  such  motives  are  now 
lost  sight  of.  According  to  the  ancient  law  '  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  field  and  vinej-ard  in  the  year  of  rest  must  be  left 
to  the  poor,  but  now  it  is  expressly  assigned  to  the  owner 
himself  and  his  family.' 

Going  on  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  tlie  lawgiver 
now  made  every  fiftieth  year  a  Sabbatical  year  by  pre-emi- 
nence.* This  sacred  year  was  to  begin  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement,  and  was  called  the  '•  year  of  jubilee,"  from  the 
name  of  the  trumpet  (jobel)  by  which  it  was  consecrated. 
It  was  to  be  a  period  of  freedom  ;  the  land  was  to  lie  fallow  ; 
the  povert3'-stricicen  Israelite  who  had  sold  his  heritage  was 
to  receive  it  back  again  ;  the  Jewish  slave  was  to  be  restored 
to  liberty. 

This  law  about  the  3^ear  of  jubilee  remained  a  dead  letter, 
like  so  many  others,  but  is  none  the  less  indicative  of  the 
compi]er*s  spiiit.  The  soil  of  Canaan  was  Yahweh's  posses- 
sion, and  they  who  had  received  it  from  him,  and  were  as 
strangers  in  his  inheritance,  might  not  permanently  reUnquish 
it  to  others,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  theirs.  The  lawgiver  did 
his  best  to  regulate  the  life  of  the  people  in  gonei-al,  and  of 
each  individual  in  particular,  in  accordance  with  such  abstract 
principles  as  these,  and  whenever  he  had  the  iK>wer  he  would 
back  his  ordinances  by  force.  '*  Whoever  does  otherwise 
shall  be  rooted  out,"  he  constantly  declares.  But  by  whom  ? 
Had  a  man  like  Nehemiah  been  in  command  of  the  requisite 
power,  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  upon  that  point !  The 
magistracy  would  have  carried  out  the  law.  But  fortunately 
for  the  people,  the  Jewish  magistrac}'  was  rarely  strong  enough 
to  enforce  these  regulations.  The  only  course  was  to  leave 
their  maintenance  to  Yahweh. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  injunctions  of  the  Law ! 
There  were  a  great  many  more  that  we  have  not  given,  and 

1  Leviticiu  xxiii.  S,  7,  8,  28,  29,  30. 

*  Ezodiu  zxiii.  10,  11;  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

*  Le  liticus  zzv.  1-7.  *  Levidciu  zxv  S-M. 


cheir  number  was  always  on  the  increase.  The  priests  issued 
regulations  upon  all  conceivable  subjects.  The  laws  of  in- 
heritance,^ the  punishment  of  crime,  and  the  customs  of  war^ 
were  as  much  within  their  sphere  as  vows,*  priestly  revenues, 
or  purifications.  No  line  was  drawn  between  secular  and 
spiritual  matters.  The  whole  field  of  life  was  covered  as  far 
as  ix>8sible  by  religious  laws,  which  had  a  constant  tendency 
to  run  into  hair-splitting  frivolity.  The  tendency  is  painfully 
manifest  in  a  certain  chapter  of  Leviticus,^  which  is  itself  the 
herald  of  ever-increasing  degeneration.  It  attempts  to  answer 
A  difficult  question  by  means  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  which 
tukes  us  back  to  the  wanderings  in  the  desert. 

Probably  the  author's  purpose  was  to  explain  how  it  came 
to  pass  that,  though  there  were  four  branches  of  Aaronites, 
none  but  descendants  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  wei-e  to  be 
found  amongst  the  priestly  families.  Accordingly  he  tells  us 
how  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  came  by  their 
end.  The}'  had  put  unconsecrated  fire  in  their  censers,  and 
were  therefore  struck  by  lightning ;  upon  which  Moses  de- 
clared that  Yahweh  was  enforcing  his  demand  for  especial 
reverence  from  those  who  drew  near  him  ;  namel}',  the  priests. 
Aaron  smothered  his  grief  in  reverence  for  Yahweh's  retribu- 
tive justice,  and  Moses  ordered  certain  Levites  to  remove  the 
bodies. 

Aaron  had  done  quite  right  in  abstaining  ft-om  loud  demon- 
strations of  grief,  and  his  surviving  sons  were  not  allowed  to 
bewail  their  brothers.  Wailing  did  not  become  a  priest,  and 
whatever  blows  might  fall  u})on  him  he  must  not  quit  the 
Sfirictuflry,  ihv  Iw  wns  liuuiuted  i\ith  Yuhwt^h's  r»iL  Vhvu  if 
n  priest  .siirtV-red  u  huavy  los^,  nuist  he  bt'havu  jui*l  as  if  uoth^ 
U\^  had  happened?  That  was  too  much  for  even  Moses  to 
require,  as  appeared  from  the  following  dreum.^tiincc  :  Aaron 
tttid  his  sons  burned  a  pa  it  of  a  sin-oftbring  which  they  ought 
by  l^w  f.o  have  eaten  ias^kie  the  sanetuarv ;  and  at  lirst  Moses 
wW  vi*\y  angrv  mlh  theui  Ihr  this  irregularity,  but  when  they 
]  9  leaded  iti  exeij^e  their  imtiual  ^h^  pre  Vision  at  tlit  death  of 
Nfldab  nnd  Aluhii,  he  forgave  tlieta. 

The  conchiaiou  reached  l>y  the  lawgiver  neeortJw  wiUi  uiir 
owti  feelingy,  A  pHt^st,  evm  a  high  priest,  need  not  alto- 
gt?UR*r  forget  that  he  yvan  a  htinbuiml  luul  a  father.  I'huugli  it 
would  violate  hia  euusjeendiaa  were  he  to  giv^u  free  phiy  to  his 
grief,  3*et  whi!ij  ssuddea  deaths  oeeiirred  iu  the  bosom  of  hb 
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family  he  need  not  behave  in  all  respects  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  might  be  pardoned  for  violating  some  of  the 
sacrificial  laws.  But  how  deadening  mast  be  the  effect  of  a 
law  which  tells  a  priest  how  far  his  grief  may  go ! 

The  same  triviality  —  inevitably  leading  to  straining  oat 
gnats  and  swallowing  camels  —  may  be  perceived  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  laws,  and  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  characteristic  of  the  activity  of  the  priests,  Alas  for 
the  roan  who  yielded  implieity  to  their  guidance,  and  at 
tempted  to  comply  with  the  Law  in  all  things !  The  meshes 
were  drawn  tighter  and  tighter  until  at  last  he  could  not  take 
a  single  step  without  the  Law  claiming  the  right  of  dictating 
how  he  was  to  take  it,  while  the  constant  terror  of  pollution 
embittered  ail  his  days,  and  the  very  thought  of  freedom  had 
died  from  his  heart  I 


Chapter  XIX. 
THE    UNSUCCESSFUL   OPPOSITION. 

NuMBKRS  XVI.,  XVII.;  Isaiah  LVI.  1-8,  LXVI.  1-4,20,21;  Jowah; 

Psalm  L. 

THE  very  thought  of  freedom  had  died  1  Then  did  all  tlie 
Israelites  allow  themselves  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot 
without  a  struggle  ?  Was  there  no  one  lell  to  stand  where 
the  prophets  had  stood,  to  look  down  with  them  upou  all  this 
pomp  of  worship,  upon  all  these  regulations  of  the  Law,  and 
comprehend  that  Yahweh  could  t^  served  by  no  outward 
shows  and  only  required  integrity  and  mercy  from  his  wor- 
shippers? Or  if  this  position  was  too  lofty  for  the  mass  of 
Jews,  were  there  no  hearts  and  minds  still  sound  enough  to 
hate  this  sharp  distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or 
proud  enough  to  reject  the  slavery  of  the  Law  ?  Was  every 
Jew  already  steeped  in  the  sacerdotal  spirit?  Far  from  it! 
Ezra  and  Nehcraiah  had  to  carry  their  reforms  in  the  teeth  of 
a  violent  opposition ;  and  we  have  ali*eady  observed '  that 
liowever  strongly  calculations  of  policy  and  self-seeking  maj- 
have  entered  into  the  game,  many  of  tliose  who  took  part  in 
it  were  actuated  by  nobler  motives.  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
pass  in  review  the  various  elements  of  the  opposition. 
We  are  struck  to  begin  with  by  the  fact  tiiat  Tobiah  and 
1  See  p.  485. 
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the  rest  of  Nehemiah's  opponents  were  supported  by  a  proph- 
etess, Noadiah,  and  by  certain  prophets  also.^  Sanballat. 
indeed,  assumes  that  there  are  other  members  of  the  order 
prepared  to  proclaim  the  governor  king,  and  therefore  of  one 
mind  with  him ;  *  but  then  again  it  is  a  prophet,  Shemaiah, 
who  endeavors  to  entrap  him.*  And  what  is  it  that  this  She- 
maiah tries  to  make  him  do  ?  To  accompany  him  into  the 
temple  for  refuge.  He  could  not  have  made  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  Nehemiah  with  any  hope  of  success  if  the  law  that  lUO 
layman  might  enter  the  temple  had  already  been  universally 
reo^nized.  The  prophet  evidently  belonged  to  the  laxer 
party,  which  was  known  to  advocate  the  opening  of  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  laity.  Had  it  been  otherwise  the  trick  would 
have  been  too  gross. 

There  are  other  indications  of  a  freedom  which  scandalized 
the  priests.  In  the  Second  Isaiah,  for  instance,  we  read :  * 
^'  The  heathens  of  distant  lands  shall  come  and  shall  bring 
your  brethren,  who  dwell  amongst  them  in  exile,  as  an  offer- 
ing to  Yahweh ;  luxuriously  upon  beasts  of  burden  shall  they 
bring  them  to  Yahweh's  holy  mountain,  as  the  sons  of  Israel 
bring  their  gifts  in  a  clean  vessel  to  Yahweh's  house.  And 
from  them  that  are  brought  back,  also,  will  I  choose  Levitical 
priests,  says  Yahweh." 

This  is  not  the  only  indication  that  there  were  advocates 
amongst  the  Jews  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  faithful. 
We  see  it  also  from  a  story  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  probably 
dates  from  Ezra's  time  or  later.*  It  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
touched, and  it  is  nol^  always  certain  how  much  belongs  to 
the  original  stor}'  and  how  much  to  the  subsequent  additions. 
The  earliest  portion  probably  contained  a  story  of  certain 
Reubenites  —  Dathan  and  Abiram  —  who  refrised  to  obey  the 
summons  of  Moses,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  alive 
by  the  earth.  But  one  of  the  subsequent  interpolators  gavo 
them  two  hundred  and  fifty  distinguished  men  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  as  associates,  who  complained  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  Levites  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of  sacred  functions. 
'^  Are  not  all  these  holy  also?  Is  not  the  whole  community 
of  Israel  consecrated  to  Yahweh  ?  "  Upon  this  Moses  gave 
them  a  challenge.  They  were  all  to  come,  each  provided 
with  a  censer,  to  the  tent  of  conference ;  Aaron  was  to  do 
the  same,  and  Yahweh  would  then  show  which  of  them  he 
accepted  as  his  priest.    Hardly  had  the  smoke  of  their  incense 

1  Nehemiah  ri.  14.  >  Nehemiah  vi.  7. 

•  Nehemiah  vt  10-14.  .  <  Isaiah  IzvL  90,  21.       «  Numben  zvi. 
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begun  to  rise  when  lightning  darted  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  usurpers  were  consumed.  There- 
upon  the  priest,  Eleazar,  collected  their  golden  censers,  threw 
the  unholy  fire  out  of  them,  and  made  a  covering  for  Yah- 
weh's  altar  of  them.  Thus  whenever  the  Israelites  looked 
upon  the  altar,  the}'  might  reflect  that  Yahweh  would  not  accept 
the  8er\'ice  of  any  priests  but  those  he  had  chosen.  And 
again,  when  the  congregation  murmured  at  the  death  of  their 
companions,  and  blam^  Moses  and  Aaron  for  it,  they  had 
to  thank  the  very  men  they  reproached  for  not  being  utterly 
de8tro3*ed  themselves  by  the  wrath  of  Yahweh,  for  a  pestilence 
broke  out  amongst  them  and  soon  laid  thousands  of  them 
low,  nor  did  it  cease  to  rage  until  Aaron  had  appeased  Yah- 
weh by  swinging  his  censer  before  him.  Who  could  doubt, 
after  this,  that  he  was  the  chosen  priest  of  God? 

This  stor}'  marks  the  triumph  of  the  Levites  in  their 
attempt  to  asseit  their  exclusive  right  to  all  the  functions  of 
the  temple.  The  universal  priesthood  of  the  people  had  for 
some  time  manj*  theoretical  advocates,  but  practically  it  was 
not  easy  to  infringe  upon  the  exclusive  privileges  of  those  who 
had  been  in  actual  |)ossession  of  most  of  the  posts  about  the 
temple  from  the  return  onwards.  Certain  families  whom  the 
Levites  could  not  expel,  especially  amongst  the  singers  and 
porters,  they  adopted  into  their  own  tribe  by  means  of  ficti- 
tious genealogies ;  ^  other  families  they  forced  to  surrender 
their  functions  whether  they  would  or  not ;  and  at  last  the 
triumphant  priestly  tribe,  successfully  maintaining  its  pre- 
tensions and  forgetting  to  how  man^y  shifts  it  had  been 
reduced  in  securing  them,  saw  its  privileges  generally  recog- 
nized ;  and  in  this  picture  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  rebels 
who  dared  to  dispute  them,  it  could  depict  the  fate  that  awaited 
every  layman  wiio  should  venture  to  claim  the  right  of  medi- 
ating with  Yahweh. 

But  when  the  rights  of  Levi  as  against  all  the  other  tribes 
were  firmly  established,  there  still  remained  certain  questions 
as  to  the  respective  rights  of  the  priests  and  other  Levites, 
one  of  which  has  left  its  mark  in  a  second  revision  of  the 
story  we  are  now  discussing. 

According  to  this  second  revision  the  rebels  who  joined 
Dathan  and  Abiram  were  not  Israelites  of  every  tribe,  but 
a  certain  section  of  the  Levites,  namely  the  Korahites,  who 
were  not  content  with  their  subordinate  position  in  the  sanc- 
tuary-, and  aimed  at  the  priesthood.  To  punish  them  th« 
1  1  Chronicles  vi.  81-47,  zxvi 
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earth  opened  at  the  command  of  Moses  and  swallowed  them 
up  alive. 

This  story  points  to  what  must  have  been  a  great  question 
of  the  day  when  it  was  written.  Had  the  powerful  Levitical 
family  of  the  Korahites  never  aimed  at  the  priesthood,  then 
Rorah  would  not  have  been  immortalized  as  the  man  who 
went  down  alive  with  his  followers  to  the  under-world.  A 
later  priest,  who  accepted  the  story  as  historical,  was  sadly 
perplexed  by  the  fact  that  Korah's  family  not  only  still  existed, 
but  was  held  in  high  honor.  He  therefore  took  the  liberty  of 
making  a  note  to  the  effect  that  Korah's  children  did  not 
perish  with  him,'  thereby  contradicting  the  story  itself,  which 
expressly  says  that  both  he  and  his  were  destroyed.^  Possibly 
the  stor^'  is  founded  on  the  reminiscence  of  a  conflict  for  the 
right  to  the  priesthood  waged  in  the  centur>'  after  Ezra  between 
the  Korahites  and  Aaronites,  and  not  settled  without  blood- 
shed at  last.  In  that  case  we  may  suppose  that  the  Kora- 
hites had  many  supporters  amongst  the  people,  and  that  the 
writer  of  this  legend  thought  it  very  necessary  to  put  forwai-d 
some  telling  defence  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aaronites. 

The  wider  and  deeper  question  of  the  relation  of  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi  to  the  rest  of  Israel  is  further  illustrated  by 
another  legend,*  which  tells  us  how  the  Israelites  murmured 
at  the  exclusive  assumption  of  the  priesthood  by  the  Levites, 
whereupon  Moses  commanded  the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  write 
the  names  of  their  respective  tribes  upon  their  staves,  which 
he  then  deposited  in  the  tent  of  conference*  And  behold ! 
next  day  Levi's  staff,  upon  which  Aaron's  Qame  was  written, 
was  found  in  blossom,  and  even  bearing  fruit.  So  when 
Moses  showed  this  wonder  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  gave 
orders  that  Aaron's  staff  should  be  preserved  as  a  perpetual 
monument  to  prevent  their  ever  murmuring  again,  all  the 
non-Levites  cried  with  one  voice :  "  We  are  uudone !  Which 
of  us  would  ever  dare  to  draw  near  to  Yahweh  as  a  piiest  ?  " 
Such  stories,  like  that  of  Uzziah's  leprosy,^  no  doubt  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  devout  public  when  the  contest  was 
already  nearly  decided  in  favor  of  the  Aaronites  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  thus  contributed  largely  towards  securing 
to  the  priesthood  the  privileges  it  had  once  gained,  and  to- 
wards making  the  chasm  between  the  priestho<xi  and  the  laity 
more  and  more  impassable.  But  we  learn  from  these 
very  stories  and  their  denunciations  of  the  opposing  party 

^  Numbera  zxvi.  11.  <  Numbers  xvi.  32.  *  Numbers  xviL 

<  2  Chionicle*  xzvi.  16-21 ;  compare  vol.  ii.  pp.  304  ff. 
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how  hard  a  ta^k  the  priests  had  had  in  smothering  the  Toioe 
of  freedom. 

We  have  seen  what  stem  measures  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
found  necessary  to  prevent  the  mingling  of  Israel  with  the 
heathens.  In  this  case,  also,  an  exalted  principle  stood 
opposed  to  their  policy.  Many  of  the  nobles  especially  may 
have  contracted  marriages  with  heathens  from  political  mo* 
tives,  but  there  were  many  Jews  who  genuinely  disliked  the 
national  pride  of  which  the  reformers  were  but  too  full,  and 
who  wished  av  any  rate  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  heathens  to 
come  over  to  Judaism.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  following 
prophetic  utterance :  ^  ^'  Thus  sa3'S  Yahweh,  Maintain  justice 
and  do  right,  for  my  salvation  is  near  and  my  righteousness 
shall  be  soon  revealed.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  steadfastly 
does  these  things,  who  presenes  himself  from  desecrating 
the  Sabbath  and  from  all  evil  -deeds.  Let  not  even  the 
stranger  who  joins  the  people  of  Yahweh  say,  '  Yahweh  has 
shut  me  out ;  I  can  never  belong  to  his  people.'  Let  not  even 
the  eunuch  say,  *  I  am  but  a  dry  tree  1 '  for  even  they,  if  they 
keep  my  Sabbaths  and  observe  my  covenant,  shall  receive  a 
heritage  in  my  house  and  within  m^'  walls  better  than  a  herit- 
age of  children  —  shall  receive  an  eternal  name.  And  as  for 
the  strangers  who  join  my  people  out  of  love  for  me  and 
observe  the  Sabbath,  I  will  bring  them  to  my  holj'  mountain 
and  will  make  them  glad  in  my  house  of  pra3'^er,  and  their 
offerings  upon  my  altar  shall  be  acceptable  to  me ;  for  my 
house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations.  Thus 
says  Yahweh,  who  gathered  Israel's  scattered  ones,  ^  I  will 
gather  far  more  to  them  yet.' " 

Though  this  prophecy  was  probably  written  during  the 
captivitj'  or  shortl3'  after  it,  such  sentimeiits  do  not  soon 
perish ;  and  those  who  held  them  must  have  had  an  open  eye 
for  the  virtues  of  heathens,  must  have  allowed  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence to  counterbalance  the  stain  of  heathen  birth.  And 
this  was  really  the  case  with  many  Jews.  Was  not  Caleb  the 
Kennizzite,  whose  trust  in  Yahweh's  support  had  gained  him 
an  inheritance  in  Israel,  praised  for  his  faith? '  Was  not  the 
Canaanitish  woman  Rahab  held  up  to  admiration  and  her 
posterity  included  amongst  the  IsraeUtes,  because  she  had 
helped  the  people  of  Yahweh  to  conquer  Canaan?'  And 
what  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole  book  of  Ruth  if  not  to  show 
how  the  gentle  Moabitess,  who  had  come  over  to  the  people 

1  Isaiah  Ivi.  1-8.       <  See  vol.  i.  pp.  856  ff.       •  See  toI.  i.  pp.  84S,  MS. 
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of  Yahweh,  was  thought  worthy  to  become  the  ancestress  of 
the  great  king  David  ?  * 

We  may  learn  fix)m  the  book  of  Jonah  how  completely 
some  of  the  Israelites  had  risen  to  the  conception  that  Yah- 
weh's  love  extended  to  all  mankind,  heathen  as  well  as  Jew. 
The  story  runs  thus :  — 

Jonah  the  son  of  Amittai  —  who  is  known  to  history  as  a 
contemporary  of  Jemboam  II.* — was  commanded  by  Yah- 
weh to  go  to  the  great  cit}'  of  Nineveh  and  announce  its  fall 
as  a  punishment  for  its  wickedness.  But  the  prophet  was 
very  loath  to  obey  the  commandment,  for  he  saw  beforehand 
what  would  happen.  Yahweh  was  far  too  merciful  to  carry 
out  his  threat ;  and  he,  the  messenger  of  God,  would  be  put 
to  shame  by  the  result.  So  he  resolved  upon  flight,  and  took 
his  passage  in  a  ship  for  Tarsbish,  hoping  thus  to  elude  the 
vigUanoe  of  Yahweh.  But  he  soon  perceived  the  foU^'  of  this 
thought,  for  Yahweh  raised  -a  might}'  storm,  and  the  ship  was 
in  the  gi*eatest  peril.  In  vain  did  the  seamen  pray  to  their 
several  gods ;  in  vain  did  they  ease  the  ship  by  throwing  out 
her  freight :  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  still  increasing.  As 
the  steersman  looked  anxiously  round,  his  eye  lighted  upon 
Jonah,  who  was  lying  near  the  helm  in  deep  sleep.  Upon 
this  he  roused  his  careless  fellow-voyager,  not  without  indig- 
nation, and  urged  him  to  invoke  his  god.  Now,  when  the 
fury  of  the  storm  still  rose,  the  seamen  determined  at  last  to 
draw  lots  and  find  out  who  it  was  that  had  so  offended  his 
god  as  to  make  him  pursue  the  vessel  thus.  The  lot  fell  to 
Jonah,  and  he  had  to  tell  them  who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
what  he  had  done,  and  so  forth.  When  he  said  that  he  was 
a  Hebrew,  that  he  worshipped  Yahweh,  creator  of  land  and 
sea,  and  had  endeavored  to  evade  the  commandment  of  his 
mighty  god,  the  sailors  were  filled  with  deadly  terror.  Now 
they  understood  the  reason  of  this  storm.  Thinking  that 
Jonah  himself  would  be  best  able  to  direct  them,  they  asked 
him  what  sacrifice  would  appease  the  offended  god,  and  he 
answered  gloomily,  '* Throw  me  into  the  sea!  Then  the 
storm  will  subside ;  for  I  know  that  it  has  risen  because  of 
me."  But  his  companions  were  not  so  cruel  as  to  take  him  at 
his  word  immediately.  They  did  their  very  utmost  to  reach  the 
land.  All  in  vain !  How  could  they  hope  to  resist  Yahweh  ? 
They  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  had  sent  the  storm ; 
and  when  they  perceived  at  last  that  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  sacrifice  Jonah,  they  besought  Yahweh  not  to  hold 
1  S«e  vol.  i.  pp.  434  ff.  *  2  Kings  ziv.  ^. 
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them  guilty  of  shedding  innocent  blood,  and  then  the}-  flnng 
the  prophet  into  the  sea.  The  storm  subsided  instantly-,  and 
tlie  sailors,  overcome  b}'  sOch  a  proof  of  Yahweh's  might,  made 
sacrifices  and  offered  vows  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Jonah  did  not  perish.  A  great  fish 
had  swallowed  him  by  the  ordinance  of  Yahweh,  and  in  its 
belly  he  sang  a  song  of  thanksgiving  for  his  rescue,  and 
promised  to  offer  up  his  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  the  temple. 
Three  d&ys  afterwaixis  the  fish  came  to  the  shore  by  Yahweh's 
command,  and  threw  Jonah  out  uninjured. 

Then  Yahweh  once  again  commanded  Jonah  to  go  to 
Nineveh  and  announce  its  destruction ;  and  the  prophet, 
having  now  learned  wisdom,  did  not  resist  again.  Now  Nine- 
veh was  an  enormous  city,  three  days*  journey  across.  As 
soon  as  Jonah  entered  he  began  to  declare  that  in  forty  days 
the  city  would  be  destroyed,  and  hardly  had  he  preached  a 
single  day  before  it  was  evident  that  his  woixls  were  not  in 
vain.  The  Ninevites,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  re- 
ceived his  word  as  a  word  of  God,  proclaimed  a  fast,  and  put 
on  mourning  garments ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  king  hear  of 
it  than  he  rose  from  his  throne,  set  aside  his  crown,  his 
sceptre,  and  all  his  splendor,  went  and  sat  in  the  ashes,  clad 
in  deep  mourning,  and  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  a 
general  humiUatiou  :  ^^  Let  man  and  beast  fast  and  be  clad  in 
sackcloth,  and  cry  mightily  to  God ;  let  every  one  turn  from 
his  evil  wa^s  and  cease  from  violence."  Perhaps  if  they  all 
repented  thus,  (iod  might  pit}'  them  and  spare  them.  And 
so  it  was.  When  God  saw  all  their  doings  he  pitied  them, 
and  determined  not  to  execute  his  threat. 

But  when  Jonah  learned  this  he  was  full  of  indignation, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  Yahweh  why  he  was  displeased 
at  the  city's  being  forgiven.  Was  it  not  just  what  he  had 
said  when  first  he  tried  to  escape  from  Yahweh's  command  ? 
He  knew  that  nothing  would  come  of  it.  Yahweh  was  far 
too  merciful  to  destroy  a  great  heathen  city  like  Nineveh. 
And  now  how  utterly  he.  the  prophet,  was  put  to  shame ! 
He  only  wished  he  could  die  !  To  bring  him  to  his  better 
senses,  Yahweh  only  asked  him  to  consider  whether  he  did 
well  to  be  angry.  But  Jonah  did  not  repent.  Full  of  bitter- 
ness, and  still  half  hoping  that  his  woid  would  be  made  good 
by  the  result,  he  went  to  the  east  of  the  city  and  sat  down  in 
a  meadow  to  see  what  would  happen.  Here,  however,  his 
god  found  means  of  bringing  home  to  him  more  clearly  how 
far  asti*ay  bis  passion  had  led  him.     A  miraculous  tree  shot 
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np  close  to  him,  and  grew  so  marvellously  in  a  single  daj  that 
the  prophet  already  rejoiced  in  its  shadow ;  but  in  the  night 
a  worm  came  and  gnawed  at  the  root  of  the  tree  so  that  it 
withered,  and  Jonah  was  once  more  exposed  to  the  blazing 
sun,  while  Yahweh  raised  a  hot  east  wind  to  make  it  more 
intolerable  .yet.  Tortured  in  mind  and  body  the  unhappy 
seer  longed  again  to  die,  and  mourned  over  the  beautiful  tree 
that  had  perished  in  a  single  night.  Then  Yahweh  spoke  to 
him  once  more,  and  showed  him  the  pervei-seness  of  his  heart. 
His  pity  had  been  stirred  by  a  tree,  for  the  growth  of  which 
he  had  not  toiied,  which  had  shot  up  in  a  single  night,  and 
perished  again  in  a  single  night ;  and  should  not  Yahweh  take 
pity  uix>n  the  great  city  of  Nineveh,  in  which  there  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Uttle  children  who  could  not 
tell  their  right  hand ,  from  their  left,  and  great  herds  of  un- 
offending cattle? 

This  story  is  rich  in  meaning  if  taken  as  a  poem,  though 
sonscless  enough  if  taken  as  history.  It  shows  us  what  was 
going  on  in  many  a  Jewish  heart  and  mind  in  the  time  of  ll^zra. 
What  had  come,  people  asked,  of  all  those  threats  of  judgment 
which  Yahweh  had  made  by  his  prophets  against  so  many 
heathen  places,  including  Babjlon  the  chief  city  of  his  people's 
oppressors?  The  Persian  kings  had  spared  it,  and  it  still 
shone  forth  in  all  its  glorj'.  Were  all  these  preachers,  who 
had  foretold  its  ruin,  false  prophets?  Far  from  it!  What 
then?  The  writer  of  the  book  of  Jonah  answers :  "  Yahweh 
is  merciful.  When  the  heathens  repent  he  is  no  longer  wroth 
with  them ; "  and  at  the  same  time  he  shows  us,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  sailors,  how  merciful  the  heathens  sometimes  are, 
and  how  ready  to  worship  Yahweh. 

This  is  a  most  touching  and  beautiful  solution  of  the  problem 
by  which  the  prophets  felt  more  and  more  perplexed  as  time 
went  on.  As  long  as  the  belief  was  held  that  people  really 
might  receive  direct  revelations  from  the  deity  concerning  the 
future,  as  long  as  eveiy  prediction  must  be  classed  either  as 
an  inspiration  from  Yahweh  or  as  a  lie,  so  long  this  answer 
was  the  best  that  could  be  given  to  the  question  why  heathen 
cities,  the  fall  of  which  had  been  proclaimed,  did  not  really 
perish.  But  those  who  gave  this  answer,  or  accepted  it,  were 
no  allies  of  Ezra. 

£zra  and  those  who  felt  with  him  attached  the  utmost  im* 
portance  to  the  service  in  the  temple,  and  Malachi  considered 
that  the  neglect  into  which  it  had  fallen  was  one  of  the  chief 
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causes  of  Yahweh's  wrath.  But  in  his  day  also  there  were 
some  who  proclaimed  the  insufficiency  and  even  the  supcr- 
fluousness  of  temple  services  and  sacriftces,  and  they  had 
probably  made  their  influence  more  or  less  distinctly  felt  on 
occasion  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  on  Mount  Zion. 
It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  a  prophet  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing words :  ^  "  Thus  saj'S  Yahweh,  Heaven  is  my  throne 
and  the  earth  my  footstool.  What  manner  of  house,  then, 
will  ye  build  for  me,  and  what  manner  of  resting-place  will  ye 
prepare  me  ?  It  is  I  myself  who  made  all  these  and  caused 
them  to  exist,  says  Yahweh.  But  I  look  upon  him  who  is 
humble  and  contrite  in  heai-t  and  fears  m^^  word.  Who  slays 
an  ox  slays  a  man ;  who  sacrifices  a  sheep  breaks  a  dog*s  neck ; 
who  brings  a  meat-offering  to  the  altar  makes  an  oblation  of 
swine's  blood ;  who  burns  incense  praises  in  vain.  If  they 
choose  their  own  wa}-  and  delight  in  abominations,  I  too  shall 
choose  to  mock  them  and  terrifj*  them,  because  they  have  not 
answered  to  my  voice  nor  hearkened  to  my  words,  but  have 
done  what  is  evil  in  my  eyes,  and  delighted  in  that  which  I 
hate." 

It  certainly  appears  as  if  this  prophet  rejected  the  whole 
system  of  sacrifice,  in  the  mass,  and  even  pronounced  it  an 
abomination ;  but  we  shall  probably  be  nearer  the  truth  if  we 
simply  understand  him  as  expressing  disgust  at  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  those  who  did  not  attend  to  Yahweh's  word.  In 
this  feeling,  at  any  rate,  be  did  not  stand  alone.  We  find  it 
expressed,  for  instance,  in  the  following  poem,  which  may  very 
well  date  from  the  time  of  Ezra  * :  — 

Yahweh,  the  god  ot  gods,  is  speaking ; 

He  caUs  the  whole  earth  together  from  the  rising  of  the  ran  to 
its  setting. 
Tahweh  ^  arises  from  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty. 

Let  our  God  come  nigh  and  keep  not  silence  I 
A  consuming  fire  goes  lortli  before  him. 

And  round  him  rages  the  storm. 
He  cries  to  the  heaven  above, 

To  the  earth  below,  to  judge  his  people. 
**  Collect  my  loved  ones  before  me 

Who  have  taken  my  covenant,  confirmed  by  victims ! " 
And  the  heaven  proclaimed  his  sentence ; 

For  Yahweh,  he  is  Judge. 
"  Hearken,  my  people,  that  I  may  speak, 

And  Israel,  that  I  may  tell  thee,  I  Yahweh,  who  am  thy  god 
Not  for  the  fewness  of  thy  offerings  shall  I  chastLse  thee ; 

Thy  burnt  sacrifices  are  ever  in  my  mind. 
I  will  take  no  ox  from  thy  house. 

Nor  goat  from  thy  folds ; 

1  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1-4.  a  Paalm  1.  1-15.  *  Compara  p.  190. 
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For  all  the  birdi  of  the  moimtains  are  mine, 

All  that  moves  in  the  fields  my  possession  I 
Were  I  hungry  I  should  not  need  to  tell  tliee, 

For  the  earth  with  all  that  is  on  it  is  mine. 
Should  I  eat  the  flesh  of  oxen, 

And  drink  the  blood  of  goats  1 
Offer  praise  unto  Yahweh, 

And  pay  the  Most  High  your  tows. 
Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  I 

I  will  deliver  you  and  yon  shall  bonor  me.  * 

The  rest  of  the  psalm  contains  Yahweh's  sentence  on  the 
godless,  who  are  threatened  with  destruction  for  their  theft, 
adultery,  lying,  and  deceit.  In  this  latter  portion  of  the  poem 
the  reformers  of  Ezra's  century  could  very  heartily  have  joined, 
but  they  would  have  been  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
slighting  manner  in  which  the  external  service  is  spoken  of  in 
the  earlier  portion.  It  is  true  that  in  their  better  moments 
they  would  have  admitted  with  the  psalmist  that  God  takes  no 
delight  in  sacrifices,  and  that  the  only  offering  truly  acceptable 
to  Mm  is  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart ;  ^  but  they  would  never 
have  said  so  spontaneously,  and  in  practice  their  path  and  that 
of  the  authors  of  these  psalms  were  often  widel3'  severed. 

To  sum  up  our  results,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  opposed 
not  only  by  those  who  felt  no  interest  in  their  people  and  their 
religion,  but  also  by  men  who  were  guided  b}'  such  noble  prin- 
ciples that  we  cannot  but  lament  the  defeat  of  their  pure  and 
tme  conceptions.  But  this  defeat  was  at  the  time  inevitable. 
In  the  first  place,  the  position  which  these  heirs  of  the  great 
prophets  took  was  far  too  loft}'  for  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
be  able  to  rise  to  it ;  and  in  the  second  place,  they  were  neither 
at  one  with  each  other  nor  consistent  with  themselves.  Look 
again,  for  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the  psalm  just  quoted, 
where  Yahweh  comes  in  thunder  out  of  Zion,  and  where  he 
speaks  of  his  covenant  as  confirmed  b}'  the  sacrifice  of  victims. 
How  strangely  out  of  keeping  it  is  with  the  sequel  in  which 
he  declares  that  he  desires  no  sacrifices,  and  looks  with  pleas- 
ure upon  the  contrite  heart.  This  internal  contradiction,  the 
result  of  a  union  of  old  and  new  conceptions,  which  we  have 
noted  elsewhere  also,''  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  advocates  of  these  \iews  as  a  party.  If  a  party 
is  to  be  strong,  it  must  be  clearly  conscious  of  its  aim;  it 
must,  if  possible,  embody  it  in  visible  forms,  distinct  doc- 
trines, and  definite  enactments;  in  a  word,  it  must  adopt 
1  Psalm  li.  16,  17 :  compare  p.  60.  ^  See  pp.  246  ff. 
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what  we  call  a  ^'  prc^ramme."  Ezra's  party  did  this,  but  that 
of  his  opponents  could  not. 

Observe,  moreover,  that  the  cry  of  freedom  is  always  liable 
to  be  taken  up  by  those  who  have  no  real  earnestness  of  char- 
acter, and  it  generally  has  appearances  against  it.  Ezra's 
programme, — the  separation  of  Yahweh's  people  from  the 
heathen ;  the  service  of  the  temple  flourishing  under  the  well- 
oi-dered  superintendence  of  the  priesthood ;  Yahweh's  people 
a  lioly  people,  —  this  had  the  ring  of  an  earnest  purpose,  and 
tlic  men  who  supported  it  were  sternly  strict  and  upright. 
Bat  it  requires  a  rare  amount  of  genuine  piety  permanently 
to  maintain  in  all  their  strength  such  beautiful  principles  as 
that  Yahweh's  love  extends  to  all  men,  that  every  believer 
may  be  a  priest,  that  Yahwch  demands  nothing  but  a  virtuous 
life.  Freedom  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  license.  Moreover,  a 
shrewd  sense  of  self-interest  often  dictated  alliances  with  the 
heathen  ;  some  of  the  priestly  offices  had  good  incomes  attached 
to  them ;  it  was  cheap  to  neglect  the  temple  service,  —  and  it 
is  fatal  to  the  party  of  progress  when  the  profession  of  liberal 
principles  becomes  "  advantageous." 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  the  prophets  found  ever- 
increasing  difficulty  in  gaining  recognition  as  messengers  of 
Yahweh,  and  even  in  the  closely  connected  task  of  genuinel3' 
believing  themselves  to  be  su(;h.  The  book  of  Jonah  shows 
us  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  wrestle.  "  Yahweh 
was  too  merciful  to  destroy  a  great  city,  even  of  heathens." 
This  solution  was  a  very  beautiful  —  evasion.  The  fact  was 
that  most  of  the  prophecies  launched  against  the  heathens  hail 
simply  remained  unftilfilled.  The  discovery  that  Yahweh's 
mercy  was  the  cause  of  this  does  credit  to  the  writer  who 
made  it,  but  its  natural  result  must  inevitably  be  that  prophets 
would  not  care  to  announce  a  judgment  ui)on  anj'  heathen  city, 
or  if  they  did  the}'  would  gain  no  credence.  Nor  was  this  the 
only  kind  of  unftilfiUed  prophecy.  The  truth  of  the  predic- 
tions of  IsraeFs  givatness  was  likewise  still  without  proof. 
No  wonder  that  tlH»  prophets  lost  their  self-reliance,  and 
therefore  received  no  revelations.  The  consequence  was 
that  their  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  and  the  respect  they 
had  previously  enjoyed  wei-e  no  longer  available  to  strengthen 
their  party. 

Thus  everything  concuned  to  give  the  victory  to  Ezra.  The 
opposition  long  maintained  the  contest,  but  had  to  yield  at 
last  when  the  bold  scribe  received  the  support  of  the  temporal 
power.     Those  of  his  opponents  who  were  wealthy  in  manj 
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casea  left  the  country.  The  rest  held  their  peace,  or  at  any 
rate  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  principles  npheld  by  Ban 
from  graduially  sinking  into  the  hearts  of  tiie  people. 


Chapter  XX. 

BEJOICING  IN  THE  LAW  OP  YAHWEH. 

2  Chroniolbb  XXIX.  2&-30,  XXX.  18-20;  Psalms  LXXXIV., 
CXX.-CXXXIV.,  CXIX.,  XIX.  7-14. 

WHEN  we  remember  what  difficnlty  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
had  in  introducing  the  priestly  Law,  and  how  they 
smothered  freedom  and  quenched  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the 
task,  we  might  well  suppose  that  the  Jews  had  yielded  to  a 
stern  necessity  in  bending  under  the  yoke  of  their  institutions, 
and  that  the  triumph  of  the  Law  marked  the  commencement 
of  a  spiritual  slaver}'  which  choked  the  i*eligions  life.  But 
this  would  be  a  gross  mistake.  It  is  true  that  the  supremacy 
of  the  Law  was  in  the  long  run  fatal  to  that  true  piety  which 
cannot  live  without  liberty  ;  but  the  way  along  which  mankind 
was  led  by  tlie  Law  resembled  many  other  ways  that  lead  to 
destiHiction  in  being  broad  and  smooth  at  first.  The  Law 
during  the  first  centuries  after  its  introduction  was  no  burden 
to  the  pious,  but  a  joy.  It  was  a  yoke,  indeed,  but  one  which 
they  delighted  in  bearing. 

In  the  first  place  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  i-egular  reli- 
gious instruction,  which  had  probably  been  rendered  accessible 
even  during  the  captivity  by  the  so-called  s^^nagogues  or  gath- 
ering places,  where  the  teachers  expounded  Yahweh's  com- 
mandments to  all  who  wished  to  hear.  Now  when  Ezra  had 
begun  his  i*eformation,  and  had  afterwards  continued  it  by 
holding  public  meetings  for  the  reading  of  the  Law,  under 
Nehemiah's  protection,  the  custom  appears  to  have  gradually 
established  itself,  —  first  in  Jerusalem  and  afterwards  in  every 
place  where  Jews  resided,  — of  constantl}'  meeting  to  ofler  up 
prayers  and  listen  to  the  explanation  of  the  Law.^  At  fii^st  the 
men  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  exposition  were  generally 
Levites  or  priests,  but  gradually  laymen  also  came  forward. 
These  interpreters  were  called  Scribes,  and  gradually  became 
1  Compare  vol.  iii.  pp.  178,  179. 
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a  distinct  order.  Jerusalem  was  naturally  the  oentm  of  their 
activity,  but  by  degrees  they  made  their  light  shine  every where. 
What  the  Chionider  represents  as  taking  place  under  Jehosh- 
aphat  ^  did  really  happen  after  the  time  of  Ezra :  Levites  and 
priests  travelled  through  the  land  with  Yahweh's  book  of  Law. 
to  teach  the  people.  The  83'nagogue  could  never  become  the 
scene  of  the  regular  Jewish  worship,  and  could  therefore  never 
rival  the  temple,  to  which  the  religious  service  in  the  stricter 
sense  was  still  confined ;  but  it  provided  to  some  extent  for 
the  religious  wants  of  the  Jews  who  were  prevented  b^-  the 
length  and  difficulty  of  the  journey  from  visiting  Jerusalem 
more  than  once  or  so  in  the  year,  and  gave  to  all  something 
that  they  could  not  find  in  the  temple  service,  namely,  instruc- 
tion. The  Scribes,  moreover,  provided  for  the  administration 
of  Justice.  Here,  again,  the  Chronicler  makes  Jehoshaphat  * 
establish  regular  judges,  and  exhort  them  to  remember  that 
their  sentence  is  an  utterance  of  Yahweh,  and  that  they  must 
therefore  act  with  integrity,  while  the  supreme  court  at  Jeru- 
salem is  to  decide  all  doubtfhl  points  boldly  and  uprightly ; 
but  in  attributing  all  this  to  Jehoshaphat  he  is  really  describing 
the  state  of  things  that  was  gradually  realized  in  Judaea  after 
the  time  of  Ezra.  The  people  had  good  cause  to  bless  the 
Scribes.  The  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  at  first  these  men 
of  the  Law  for  the  most  belonged,  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
popular  estimation,  and  was  more  and  more  exalted. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  priests  were  profoundly  attached 
to  the  Law.  It  is  true  that  it  placed  them,  as  well  as  others, 
under  many  restrictions,  by  prescribing  forms  with  which  they 
had  to  comply  on  all  manner  of  occasions ;  but  this  compliance 
was  quite  easy,  and  was  well  calculated  to  secure  them  the 
confidence  of  the  masses.  In  proportion  as  the  people  not 
only  strictly  complied  with  the  regulations  as  to  cleanness  and 
uncleanness  and  other  matters  to  which  every  Israelite  had  to 
attend,  but  enhanced  the  splendor  of  the  temple  service  by 
the  strictness  with  which  they  offered  the  sacrifices  prescribed, 
in  that  proportion  did  all  who  were  connected  with  the  temple 
become  devoted  to  every  external  adjunct  of  the  service. 

The  extent  to  which  this  devotion  sometimes  went  may  be 
seen  from  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which 
not  only  resemble  each  other  in  spirit,  but  were  probably  aU 
written  by  the  same  man,  as  late  as  the  third  century  B.C. 

We  have  already  noticed  more  than  once  that  this  writer  w 

1  3  Chronicles  xrii  7-^.  <  2  Chionicles  xix.  6-IL 
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far  from  a  tnistwor  jhy  guide  for  the  history  of  the  period  befbro 
the  captivity ;  and  that  even  in  dealing  with  Ezra's  century, 
he  sometimes  confhses  different  periods  in  such  an  extraordi- 
nary manner  that  we  can  only  make  use  of  his  work  with 
confidence  when  it  is  evident  that  he  is  incorporating  older 
documents  into  his  narrative.  His  work  is  therefore  of  little 
value,  as  far  as  ancient  times  are  concerned ;  but  it  furnishes 
a  precious  contribution  to  our  knowled,q:e  of  his  own  times, 
inasmuch  as  his  views  of  history  indicate  Ihe  character  of  his 
own  ideals. 

He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  servants  of  the  temple, 
and  we  may  gather  from  the  delight  he  takes  in  dwelling  upon 
the  arrangements  of  the  temp*e  music  that  he  was  probably' 
one  of  the  singers.  Now  this  writer's  ideal  was  of  a  truly 
sacerdotal  type ;  and  just  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Origins 
had  described  the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  the  period 
when  Yahweh's  will  was  perfectly  obeyed,  so  he  depicted  the 
days  of  the  kings  who  were  known  as  pious,  —  David,  Jehosha- 
phat,  Hezekiah,  and  Josiah,  — as  the  golden  age  of  his  ideal 
Yahweh  worship,  with  its  splendid  service,  its  numerous  priest- 
hood, and  its  carefully-regulated  choir  supported  by  a  suitable 
orchestra.  In  dealing  with  the  history  of  David  and  his  suc- 
cessors we  have  frequently  glanced  by  anticipation  at  what 
the  Chronicler  says  about  them.*  We  may  therefore  be  brief 
in  our  sketch  of  his  work  and  the  spirit  which  it  breathes. 

The  opening  chapters  ^  are  taken  up  by  certain  genealogies, 
especially  of  Judtean  and  Benjamite  families  and  of  the  Le- 
vites.  Amongst  them  is  a  list  of  the  high  priests  from  Aaron 
to  the  time  of  the  captivity,'  subsequently  continued  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,^  and  also  a  genealogy  which  sets 
forth  how  David's  contemporary,  the  great  singer  Heman,  was 
descended  from  Levi  through  Samuel  (whom  we  know  to  have 
been  an  Ephraimite,  and  not  a  Levite  at  all  ^) ,  and  also  how 
TIeman's  celebrated  brother  artists,  Asaph  and  Ethan  (the 
latter  probably  identical  with  Jeduthnn) ,  belonged  by  descent 
to  the  priestly  tribe.®  After  devoting  a  few  verses  to  Saul' 
the  writer  goes  on  to  David,  the  king  after  his  own  heart,  to 
whom  he  devotes  no  fewer  than  nineteen  chapters.*  These 
chapters  contain  a  few  short  notices  of  David's  heroes,  evi- 
dently ^iaken  from  trustwoi-thy  sources,  very  short  accounts  of 

1  See  pp.  10  f.,  166  f.,  169  ff.,  279  f.  *  1  Chronlclefl  i.-ix. 

•  1  Chronicles  vi.  3-15.     *  Nehemiah  xii.  10,  11.     «  1  Samuel  i.  1. 

•  1  Chroniclef  »i.  82-28,  31-47,  xvi.  41,  42,  xxv. ;  2  Chronicles  v.  12,  xxix 
13j  14,  xxxT.  15  7  1  Chronicles  x.  ^  1  Chronicles  xi.-xxix 
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some  of  the  events  of  his  reign,  taken  from  the  same  authori« 
ties  as  those  used  by  the  books  of  Kings,  but  excluding  all 
mention  of  David's  conduct  towards  Uriah  and  Bathsheba,  and 
an  elaborate  description  of  how  he  conveyed  the  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem, in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Law,  .with 
the  assistance  of  the  priests  and  Levites  and  a  full  orchestra, 
led  b}'  Hcman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun ;  how  he  consecrated  a 
tent  for  i^,  and  then  regulated  the  details  of  the  temple  service 
by  anticipation.  In  describing  Solomon's  temple  the  Chroni- 
cler is  less  detailed,  but  he  enlarges  upon  some  of  the  sacre<l 
utensils,  and  does  not  forget  the  choir  of 'Levites  in  describing 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.^  In  other  respects  his  notice  of 
the  wise  and  wealth}^  king  is  brief.*  After  mentioning  the  re- 
volt of  the  Ten  Tribes  •  he  almost  entirely  loses  sight  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  confines  his  attention  to  Judah  and 
Bei\jamin,  the  tribes  over  whom  the  house  of  David  mled,  and 
amongst  whom  —  a  matter  of  far  more  consequence  in  his  eyes 
—  Aaronites  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  officiated  as  priests. 

The  writer's  special  tendencies  become  most  manifest  when 
he  finds  a  story  in  his  authorities  with  a  decidedly  unoithodox 
look  aboht  it,  and  feels  com|>elled  to  give  it  a  more  or  less 
violent  twist  in  order  to  escape  the  appearance  of  throwing  a 
slur  upon  the  pious  men  of  a  former  period.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  interesting  to  find  him  stating  that  David  only 
sacrificed  upon  Araunah's  thrcshing-fioor  because  he  was  too 
much  terrified  to  go  to  the  Tent  of  Conference  ;  *  that  Solomon 
worshipped  Yahweh  at  the  bamah  of  Gibeon  because  the  old 
Mosaic  tabernacle  was  there, '^  and  that  the  priest,  Jehoiadah, 
had  brought  about  the  revolution  which  placed  Joash  upon  the 
throne  •  with  the  aid  of  the  Levites,  not  that  of  the  Ixxiy-guard, 

He  cannot  be  acquitted  of  narrowness  in  these  cases ;  but 
when  he  tells  us,  for  example,  how  Hezekiah  purified  the  tem- 
ple, caused  the  Passover  to  be  celebrated  throughout  Israel, 
and  regulated  the  temple  worship,^  he  throws  his  whole  heart 
into  the  narrative.  In  passing  judgment  upon  him  we  must 
never  forget  that  he  really  lov^  the  temple  service,  and  loved 
the  sacred  music.  The  necessity  of  being  constantly  on  our 
guard  against  accepting  his  statements  does  not  give  us  a 
pleasant  impression  of  this  man ;  and  it  is  therefore  all  the 

1  2  Chronicles  v.  11-13,  vii.  6 ;  compare  p.  86. 

3  2  Chronicles  viii..  ix.  *  2  Chroniclet  x. 

4  1  Chroniclet  xxi.  2S-dO:  compare  p.  31. 

*  2  Chronicles  i.  3 ;  compare  p.  475. 

*  2  Chronicles  xxiii. ;  compare  p.  174. 

7  2  Chronicles  xx:x.-xxxi. ;  compare  pp.  279,  280. 
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more  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  fair  estimate  that  we 
slould  remember  how  important  an  element  of  religion  the 
Buered  music  really  supplied  not  only  to  him,  but  to  many  of 
bis  countiymen  also.  It  made  a  profound  impression  upon 
bim  and  delighted  his  very  heart  to  see  the  multitudes  bowing 
down  upon  solemn  occasions  as  soon  as  the  orchestra  began  to 
sound  the  drums,  the  pipes,  and  the  harps,  and  then  when  the 
whole  choir  or  a  soloist  sang  the  psahns  of  David  or  Asaph, 
revercnth'  bending  to  the  earth  again  in  sacred,  festal  j 03'.* 

His  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  for  that  very  reason  his  reli- 
gious life  could  not  be  altogether  choked  by  fonus.  This  is 
evident  from  what  he  tells  us  of  the  great  numbers  of  Israel- 
ites who  joined  in  celebrating  the  Passover,  to  which  Hezekiah 
had  invited  all  the  faithful,  though  they  were  not  Levitically 
clean.  He  makes  Hezekiah  bless  them  with  the  words,  "  May 
Yahweh,  who  is  good,  accept  every  one  whose  heart  urges  him 
to  worship  the  god  of  his  fathers,  even  if  he  cannot  do  so  ac- 
cording to  the  purity  of  the  sanetuary."  ''And,"  the  writer 
adds,  '*  Yahweh  heard  him  and  healed  the  people."'*  This  is 
a  remarkable  story,  and,  just  because  it  is  an  invention,  it 
bears  strong  witness  to  the  soundness  of  the  writer's  heart. 
It  was  not  every  Jew  who  would  have  allowed  that  Yahweh 
looks  to  the  good  intention  rather  than  to  external  purity. 
Such  a  sentiment,  indeed,  is  really  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Law,  and  our  writer's  entertaining  it  shows  tliat  the  deaden- 
ing principles  of  formalism  had  not  yet  smothered  his  better 
feelings. 

This  trait,  however,  stands  almost  alone,  and  in  reading 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  danger  incurred  by  any  one  whose  affections  are  so  com- 
pletely wrapped  up  in  the  outward  splendor  of  worship ;  the 
danger,  namely,  of  never  getting  beyond  the  outside,  and  of 
losing  the  religious  life  in  forms. 

Of  course  this  danger  threatened  those  who  were  in  the 
temple  every  day  more  than  those  who  only  visited  it  occa- 
sionally. Custom  generally  goes  far  to  blunt  the  feelings. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  from  a  number  of  the 
psalms  how  profoundly  the  magnificent  service  of  the  temple 
impressed  the  ordinary  Israelite  ;  how  strongly  he  sometimes 
felt  that  God  was  near  when  he  trod  the  courts  of  the  temple 
Take  this  song,  for  instance ' :  — 

1  See  2  Chronicles  xzix.  25-30.  '  2  Chronicles  xzz.  IS-ao. 

*  Psalm  Ixxxiy. 
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How  lovely  are  thy  dwelling-places,  O  Yahweh  of  war-hoata  I 

My  soul  pants  and  faints  for  desire  of  Yahweh's  courts, 

When  body  and  soul  cry  out  to  the  living  God ! 
Even  the  bird  finds  a  house, 

The  swallow  a  nest  for  her  young  to  lie  in ! 
And  I  have  found  ^  thine  altars,  O  Yahweh  of  war-hoaU, 

My  king  and  my  God ! 
A  blessing  on  the  dwellers  in  thy  house, 

Who  never  cease  to  praise  thee ! 
A  blessing  on  hira  whose  strength  is  in  thee, 

In  whose  heart  is  trust !  * 
Passing  through  the  valley  of  tears  *  they  make  it  a  place  of  springa  j 

And  the  autumn  rains  cover  them  witli  blessings^ 
They  go  on  from  strength  to  strength 

Who  appear  before  God  in  Zion. 
O  Yahweh  of  war-hosts,  hear  ray  prayer, 

Hearken,  thou  god  of  Jacob ! 
Look  down  upon  him  who  is  our  shield. 

Be  gracious  to  thine  anointed ! 
For  one  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand  others. 

I  would  rather  lie  at  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  God  than 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  wicked. 
For  Yahweh,  God,  is  a  sun  and  shield; 

Yahweh  gives  glory  and  honor ; 
He  withholds  not  good  from  them  that  live  uprightly. 

Blessed,  O  Yahweh,  is  he  whose  trust  is  in  thee  J 

Unfortunately  there  are  several  points  of  great  obscurity 
in  this  psalm.  It  is  not  clear,  for  instance,  whom  the  writer 
means  by  "  Yahweh's  anointed."  The  expression  is  usually 
applied  to  the  king  of  Israel,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used  of  the  high  priest  also,  who  is  called  the 
"  anointed  priest."  '  This  is  probably-  the  meaning  here.  The 
poem  shows  us  how  its  author  envied  the  priests.  He  would 
rather  be  a  Levite  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  watch  at  the  thresli- 
old  of  the  temple,  than  enjoy  the  utmost  luxury  elsewhere ! 
Such  sentiments  may  have  been  uttered  in  a  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  they  reflect  more  or  less  faithfully  the  genuine 
feelings  of  many  a  heart.  The  pious  Jew  found  in  the  temple 
the  goal  of  his  aspirations,  the  sacred  spot  where  pure  and 
elevated  feelings  streamed  through  his  soul,  where  the  blessing 
of  his  god  came  down  upon  him,  and  he  was  thrilled  with 
sacred  joy.  A  Passover  or  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  in  truth 
a  day  of  joy  to  him,  in  which  he  rose  into  a  higher  and  purer 
atmosphere,  to  which  he  looked  forward  with  longing,  and 
upon  which  he  looked  gratefully  back. 

This  song  would  have  been  well  suited  for  singing  by  the 
Jews  on  their  yearly  pUgrimage  to  the  temple,  both  on  the 

1  Translation  uncertain. 

>  I>evitica8  iv.  3,  5,  16 ;  vi.  22,  and  elsewhere. 
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Journey,  and  still  more  on  their  entry  into  the  city ;  and  we 
find  other  songs  in  the  book  of  Psalms  which  are  not  only 
highiy  appropriate  to  sach  occasions,  but  were  probably  dis- 
tinctly set  aside,  if  not  composed,  for  them.  We  still  possess 
a  collection  of  fifteen  poems,^  most  of  them  short,  each  of 
which  bears  the  inscription,  *'a  song  of  Hammaalothy*'  that 
is,  a  song  of  ^^  the  goings  up,"  or  pilgrimages.  A  few  of 
these  we  have  already  given,*  and  will  now  add  a  few  more. 
And  first  let  us  take  the  following  cry  of  thankfulness :  * 

If  there  had  not  been  Tahweh  upon  our  dde, — 

So  let  Israel  declare,  — 
If  there  had  not  been  Tahweh  upon  oar  side 

When  men  rose  up  against  us, 
Then  they  had  swallowed  us  np  aliye, 

When  their  wrath  was  hot  against  us ; 
Then  had  the  waters  flowed  orer  us, 

The  torrent  had  oyerwhelmed  us ; 
Tes  \  then  had  we  been  oyerwhelmed 

B/  the  dire  floods  of  water. 
Blessed  be  Yahweh  who  gave  us  not  up 

As  a  prey  to  their  teeth ! 
Our  life  is  like  a  burd  escaped  from  the  fowler's  snare , 

The  snare  is  broken  and  we  hare  escaped. 
Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  Tahweh, 

The  creator  of  heaven  and  eartii. 

The  fbllowing  poem*  likewise  celebrates  the  redeeming  love 
of  Yahweh,  and  is  as  simple  in  its  poetical  conception,  but  as 
warm  in  its  religious  feeling  as  the  other :  — 

They  who  trust  in  Yahweh  are  like  Mount  Zion, 

Which  trembles  not,  but  abides  for  ever. 
As  mountains  surround  Jerusalem, 

So  Yahweh  encamps  around  his  people, 

Henceforth  to  eternity. 
For  the  rule  of  the  godless  shall  not  endure  over  the  heritage  of 
the  righteous. 

Lest  the  righteous  put  out  his  hands  to  iniquity. 
Do  good,  O  Yahweh,  to  the  pious  ones, 

And  toHhe  upright  in  heart! 
fiat  as  for  them  who  pervert  their  wayfe. 

May  Yahweh  lead  them  on  the  path  of  ill-doers ! 
A  blessing  upon  Israel  I 

Very  varied  feelings  are  reflected  in  these  songs.  While 
one  gives  utterance  to  high-wrought  joy,  another  is  inspired 
by  deep  grief;  and  though  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  return 
iVom  Babylonia  rings  through  them  all,  it  is  but  too  evident 

1  Psalms  czx.-ezzziy.  *  See  pp.  491,  48S,  and  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

*  Psthn  cxxiv.  ^  Psalm  cxxv. 
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thai  Israel's  present  is  far  fW>m  bright  in  all  lespects.    Bead 
the  following  psalm,  for  instance  ^ :  — 

When  Yahweh  restored  the  fortunes  of  Zion, 

We  were  like  them  that  dream. 
For  our  mouth  was  filled  with  laughter 

And  our  lips  with  joy, 
As  they  said  amongst  the  heathen : 

"  Tahweh  has  done  great  things  for  them  I  * 
Tes !  Yahweh  has  done  great  thmgs  for  us ! 

And  we  rejoiced. 

0  Yahweh,  restore  our  fortunes  once  mora. 

Like  streams  in  the  south  1 
They  that  sow  in  tears 

Shall  reap  in  joy. 
He  that  goes  forth  weeping  with  his  handful  of  seed-corn. 

Shall  come  back  rejoicing,  hearing  his  sheaves  1 

The  reference  to  the  streams  in  the  south  country  depends 
upon  the  suddenness  with  which  dry  river-beds  are  filled  with 
water  when  the  rainy  season  comes  in  southern  Judah. 

In  the  next  psalm  which  we  shall  ^ve'  the  poet  cries  in  one 
breath  for  deliverance  and  forgiveness ;  and  properly  to  under- 
stand this  praj'er  we  must  remember  that  every  kind  of  misery 
was  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  therefore  on  the 
one  hand  confession  of  guilt  and  repentance  appeared  the 
surest  way  to  deliverance  fVom  temporal  suffering,  and  on 
the  other  hand  every  respite  fh)m  trouble  was  hailed  as  a  sign 
of  Yahweh's  forgiveness :  — 

From  the  depths  do  I  cry  uuto  tliee,  0  Yahweh  I 

0  Lord,  hearken  to  my  voice !  i 
Let  thine  ears  attend  to  my  waiUiig ! 

Yahweh  !  if  tliou  didst  remember  traiisgreiisiona, 

O  Lord,  who  then  could  exist  1 
But  with  thee  is  forgiveness, 

That  thou  mayest  be  honored. 

1  have  waited  upon  Yahweh  ; 

My  soul  has  waited,  I  have  hoped  in  his  promise. 
My  soul  waits  on  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  wait  for  the 
morning. 

Ay  !  more  than  they  that  wait  for  the  morning. 
Let  Israel  hope  in  Yahweh,  for  mercy  is  with  him ; 

Many  are  his  ways  of  deliverance. 
He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities. 

The  leading  thought  of  psalm  cxxxiii.  has  made  it  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  loved  in  the  whole  book :  — 
1  Psalm  czxYi.  s  Ptalm  eaouL 
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Behold  how  beautiful  and  good 

Is  the  dwelling  together  of  brothers ! 
Like  the  previous  ointment  on  tlie  head, 

That  drops  down  upon  the  beard, 

The  beard  of  Aaron,  and  flows  down  to  the  fringe  of  hM  gar 
ment. 
Like  the  dew  of  Hermon 

Is  the  dew  that  falls  on  the  mountains  of  Zion ;  ^ 
For  there  does  Yahweh  send  the  blessing 

Of  life  for  evermore. 

What  Aaron  has  to  do  with  the  matter  is  not  obvious,  though 
the  metaphor  of  the  oil,  that  joins  the  hair  of  the  head  in 
brotherly  union  with  that  of  the  beard,  is  clear  enough.  Per- 
haps the  opening  lines  are  an  elaboration  —  more  pious  than 
poetical  — of  the  proverb,  '^  The  dwelling  together  of  brothers 
is  good,  like  oil  poured  out  on  the  head  and  dropping  upon 
the  beard." 

The  little  collection  is  closed  by  the  following  exhortation 
to  the  servants  of  the  temple  * :  — 

Praise  Yahweh,  all  ye  who  honor  Yahweh, 
And  serve  in  the  temple  of  Yahweh  by  uight ! 

Lift  up  your  hands  to  the  sanctuary. 
And  praise  ye  Yahweh  ! 

May  Yahweh  bless  vou  from  Zion, 
Even  he  who  made  heaven  and  earth  I 

We  need  not  niultipl}'  proofs  that  the  public  service  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  pious  Jew. 
And  it  follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  more 
faithftilly  the  people  joined  the  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary, 
the  more  strictly  they  paid  their  tithes  and  other  prescribed 
contributions,  and  the  more  liberally  they  brought  their  free- 
will offerings  to  Yahweh,  the  more  magnificent  would  the  ser- 
vice become,  and  the  higher  would  their  delight  in  it  rise  in 
consequence.  But  precepts  concerning  the  temple  service 
only  formed  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Law,  and  we 
might  well  believe  that  Israelites  who  were  transported  with 
delight  at  the  festivals  and  sacrifices,  neveitheless  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  the  prescriptions  as  to  the  Sabbath  and  as 
to  cleanness.  And  this  was  doubtless  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  for  many  of  these  ordinances  were  vexatious  in  the 
extreme ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  devout  Jews  were  deeply 
attached  to  the  whole  Law. 

This  is  obvious  from  the  glowing  panegyrics  passed  upon 
it  in  many  of  the  psalms,  amongst  which  the  hundred  and 

t  TrantlatioD  uncertain.  *  Psalm  czjanr* 
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nineteenth  ieserves  to  be  mentioned  first  on  acconnt  of  its 
great  length.  It  is  divided  into  twentj-two  stanzas  of  eight 
verses  or  sixteen  lines  each,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  with  bless* 
ings  upon  those  who  observer  the  commands  of  Yahweh,  and 
prayers  for  the  better  knowledge  of  his  Law.  It  is  an  alpha- 
betical poem,  of  monotonous  style  and  quite  deficient  in  poetic 
fire,  but  instinct  throughout  with  devotion  to  the  Law.  The 
following  stanza  may  serve  as  a  specimen.  In  the  original 
everj-  line  of  it  begiiis  with  the  letter  B:^  — 

Wherewith  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way. 

And  abide  in  it,  after  thy  word  9 
With  my  whole  heart  have  X  sought  after  thee ; 

Let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments  1 
I  have  searched  thy  word  wlUi  my  heart. 

That  I  might  not  sin  against  thee. 
Blessed  be  thou,  O  Yahweh ! 

Teach  me  to  honor  thy  precepts. 
With  my  lips  will  I  declare 

Every  utterance  of  thy  mouth. 
In  the  way  of  thy  testimony  I  rejoice, 

More  than  in  greatest  wealth. 
Let  me  ponder  on  thy  commandments. 

And  regard  the  path  which  thou  hast  prescribed. 
In  thy  statutes  I  will  take  delight. 

And  never  forget  thy  paths. 

The  glory  of  the  Law  is  celebrated  in  a  far  more  poeti« 
strain  in  some  lines  ^  which  have  been  added  to  an  older  poem, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  the  opening  * :  — 

The  law  of  Yahweh  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  Yahweh  is  sure,  making  the  simple  wise ; 
The  statutes  of  Yahweh  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart; 

The  law  of  Yahweh  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes ; 
The  fear  of  Yahweh  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever ; 

The  commands  of  Yahweh  are  true,  and  righteous  altogether 
More  desirable  are  they  than  g^ld,  and  much  precious  metal ; 

Sweeter  than  honey  or  honey-comb. 
And  by  them  is  thy  servant  enlightened ; 

In  keeping  them  there  is  great  rewiurd. 
But  as  for  errors,  who  can  mark  them  ? 

Cleanse  me  from  sins  that  I  myself  know  not, 
And  preserve  thy  servant  from  the  presumptuous. 

That  they  may  not  have  power  over  me  1 
Then  shall  I  be  found  innocent, 

And  free  from  gross  transgressions. 
May  the  words  of  my  mouth  be  accentable  to  thee, 

And  ever  remember  the  thoughts  of  my  heart, 
O  Yahweh,  my  rock  and  redeemer  1 

I  F«.  9-16.  »  Puhn  xix.  7-14.  <  See  p.  814 
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There  is  something  strange  in  the  sudden  transition  fh>m 
the  praises  of  the  Law  and  the  poet's  thankfulness  that  he  is 
privileged  to  know  it,  to  this  prayer  for  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  the  presumptuous ;  but  it  is  explained  by  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  of  the  Jews  and  the  current  explanation 
of  their  sufferings.  Israel's  fail  was  attributed  to  the  sins  of 
the  fathers,  but  the  delay  of  the  promised  glor}'  was  due  to 
the  uncleanness  which  still  polluted  Yahweh's  people.  The}' 
were  indeed  doing  their  best  to  walk  in  holiness  now,  but  tliey 
were  constantly  made  unclean  without  intending  it.  Alas  for 
all  these  sins  which  they  did  not  so  much  as  know ! 

This  cry  already  foreshadows  the  constant  terror  of  i)ollu- 
tion  by  which  the  Jews  of  later  ages  were  haunted  and  tort- 
ured, which  drove  the  Essenes  into  the  wilderness,^  and  made 
the  very  ^'  plagues  of  the  Pharisees  "  endurable  I  But  as  yet 
this  terror  only  casts  its  shadow  now  and  then  over  the  joy  of 
the  pious  Jew  in  his  possession  of  the  Law.  To  the  question 
what  privilege  the  Jew  had  over  the  heathen  Paul  answered,* 
"Especially  this,  that  to  him  were  the* words  of  God  en- 
trusted ; "  and  in  so  saying  he  expressed  a  universal  sentiment. 
In  former  times  the  IsraeUtes  had  traced  the  special  manifest- 
ation of  God's  goodness  in  his  revealing  his  wUl  by  means  of 
the  prophets ;  but  now  the  written  word  had  completely  taken 
the  place  of  the  living  revelation. 

No  wonder  that  the  Jews  exalted  the  supremacy  of  the 
Law ;  for  under  it  their  religion  was,  for  a  time,  richer  and 
deeper  than  ever.  The  book  of  Psalms  is  the  unanswerable 
proof  of  it.  We  have  already  made  many  extracts  from  this 
collection,  but  will  now  glance  at  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  our  attention,  for  there  is  not  another  book  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  has  so  rich  a  history.  No  other  collec- 
tion of  religious  poetry  in  the  world  has  ever  exercised  so  deep 
an  influence,  consoled  so  many  sufferers,  given  strength  for  so 
many  in  conflicts,  and  given  words  to  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
so  many  pious  hearts.  The  psalms  owe  their  popularitj^  more 
especially  to  the  fact  that  they  generally  give  utterance  to 
purely  personal  feelings,  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  the 
prophets.  However  devout  the  latter  may  have  been  in  their 
own  personal  lives,  their  recorded  thoughts  refer  for  the  most 
part  to  their  people.  They  were  conscious  above  everything 
of  being  members  of  Israel.  They  were  oppressed  by  Israel's 
sins ;  they  rejoiced  in  Israel's  conversion ;  saw  a  vision  of 
1  8m  voL  ill.  p.  1S7.  •  RoiiaiM  111.1,8. 
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terror  in  Israel's  fall ;  and  found  their  ideal  in  Israel's  glorr 
in  the  Messianic  age.  This  was  very  noble ;  for  to  live  for 
others  is  an  important  element  of  true  rehgion.  But  it  is  not 
the  whole  of  it.  The  sense  of  a  personal  relationship  to  God, 
with  all  that  it  involves, — sorrow  for  personal  sins,  joy 
in  the  victory  over  personal  temptation,  the  hope  of  triumph 
in  the  inner  contest  and  of  eternal  life,  —  all  this  must 
supplement  the  love  of  others  if  man  is  to  be  all  he  should 
be;  and  in  all  this  the  psalmists  on  the  whole  excel  the 
prophets. 

Before  touching  upon  a  few  details,  let  us  glance  at  the 
general  composition  of  the  book  of  Psalms.  It  is  called  in 
Hebrew  the  ^^  book  of  the  songs  of  praise,"  and  consists  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  poems,  though  in  some  cases  what  was 
originally  one  is  split  up  into  two ;  ^  and,  in  others,  two  orig 
inally  distinct  ones  are  joined  together ; '  and,  again,  there 
are  instances  of  the  same  psalm  occurring  twice  with  slight 
variations.'  These  songs  are  divided  into  five  books  or  col- 
lections, the  first  four  of  which  are  closed  with  cries  of  praise 
to  God.^  We  must  not  suppose  that  these  divisions  were 
made  alter  the  whole  collection  was  completed,  for  some  of 
the  boolcs,  and  especially  the  first,  existed  separately  at  first, 
and  they  were  only  united  t<^ether  graduall3\  The  object  of 
the  collector  was  evidently  to  furnish  the  choir  of  Levites  at 
the  temple  with  a  hymn-book.  With  this  object  he  provided 
msLixy  of  the  poems  with  musical  notes  which  are,  unfortu- 
nately, almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  us.  Probably  the  word 
$elah^  which  constantly  recurs,'  means  that  the  full  orchestra 
was  to  join  in  at  the  point  indicated,  and  the  choir  to  change ; 
while  the  note  rendered  in  our  Authorized  Version  '*  for  the 
chief  singer,"  which  frequently  appears  at  the  beginning  of 
psalms,^  indicates  that  the  song  is  to  be  performed  by  a 
soloist.  Other  expressions,  such  as  "  to  the  neginoth**  "  to 
the  giuith" '  perhaps  refer  to  well  known  tunes  to  which  the 
psalms  in  question  might  be  sung. 

Numbers  of  questions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  book  of 
Psalms  are  still  unanswered ;  but  one  thing  is  oertaiD,  namely, 

1  For  instance,  Psalms  xlii.  and  xliii. ;  compare  p.  870.    So  also  PtaliM  is. 
and  TL. 

^  For  instance,  Psalm  xix. ;  compare  p.  814,  with  p.  540.  So  also  Psalm  axiT 

*  Psalms  xiv.  and  liii. ;  compare  p.  404.    So  also  Ftalms  Iz.  and  eriiL 
«  See  Psalms  xli.  18,  Ixxii.  18,  19,  Ixxxix.  ftS,  ctL  48. 

*  For  instance,  in  Psalm  iii.  2,  4,  8. 

4  For  insunce,  in  Psalms  ir.,  y.,  ri..  Tiii. 
V  For  instarce,  in  Psalms  !▼.,  ▼!.,  Tui. 
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(ihat  it  was  the  hymn-book  of  the  second  temple.  Most  if 
not  all  of  the  superscriptions  which  profess  to  give  the  authors 
of  the  psalms  are  spurious.  They  attribute  no  fewer  than 
seventy-three  to  David,  but  we  cannot  place  the  smallest 
value  on  the  testimony ;  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  poems  in 
question  are  of  decidedly  late  origin.  No  doubt  there  are 
psalms  which  date  at  all  events  from  before  the  captivity,,but 
the  composition  of  the  greater  number,  and  certainly  the 
collection  of  the  whole  aiMl  the  introduction  of  them  into  the 
temple  service,  are  subsequent  to  Ezra.  Even  those  psalms 
which  the  Jews  did  not  compose  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Law  they  adopted  under  its  influence,  and  they  are  therefore 
such  as  could  wake  a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  ser- 
va.nt8  of  the  Law.  In  these  songs  they  recognized  their  own 
emotions,  and  found  that  they  could  sympathize  with  the 
poets  in  their  prayers  and  lamentations,  their  Joy  and  grati- 
tude, and,  alas !  tiie  curses  they  launched  against  the  enemies 
of  God,  and  their  self-exalting  pride  in  their  own  good  deeds 
and  purity. 

We  must  not  overlook  this  darker  side  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  Jews.  In  their  very  hymns  and  prayers  they  could 
utter  the  bitterest  curses,^  and  often  couple  with  them  offen- 
sive self-laudation,  as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah.* 

Utter  sentence  upon  me,  O  Tahweh,  for  my  ways  are  perfect. 

And  my  trast  is  unshaken  in  Yahwch. 
Test  me,  0  Yahweh,  put  me  to  the  proof, 

Examine  my  heart  and  souL 
For  I  never  forget  thy  favor. 

And  walk  in  thy  faithfulness  without  ceasing.* 

A  hymn  composed  in  such  a  strain  —  and  it  is  sustained 
throughout  —  can  give  us  no  satisfaction.  And  this  is  not  the 
onl)'  one  of  its  kind.  This  self-righteousness,  however,  and 
the  closely  connected  bitterness  against  sinners  and  heathens, 
are  in  many  instances  no  more  than  dark  spots  on  a  beautiful 
whole.  Deep  veneration  for  the  majesty  of  God,  intensest 
gratitude  for  all  his  benefits,  a  mighty  trust  in  his  redeeming 
power,  a  firm  faith  in  his  fidelity  unshaken  by  the  sharpest 
suffering,  a  deep  sense  of  guilt  leading  to  the  confession  that 
God's  chastisements  are  Justified,  and  a  living  hope  in  his  for- 
giveness, —  such  are  the  emotions  with  which  many  of  the 
psalms  are  filled ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  praises  of  the 
Law   stand  those  other    songs   pervaded  by  anything  but 

1  See  pp.  811,  319,  404.  <  See  pp.  406,  49S. 

•  Psalm  zxTi.  1-8. 
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the  spirit  of  externality,  breathing  of  God's  pleasure  in  a 
contrite  heart,  and  loudly  proclaiming  the  insufficiency  of  tlie 
whole  system  of  sacrificial  worship.  The  pious  Jews  did  not 
perceive  the  intimate  conti*adiction  between  the  two,  for  the 
Law  had  not  yet  choked  their  religious  life.  On  the  contrary, 
it  flouridbed  under  it  more  richly  than  ever. 

The  two  centuries  that  succeed  the  introduction  of  the  Law 
transcend  all  others  in  warmth  and  genuineness  of  piet}*. 
Before  them  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  Israel  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  grasped  by  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
afterwards  they  were  gradually  petrified  until  men  no  longer 
rejoiced  in  the  law  of  Yahweh,  but  groaned  beneath  the  weight 
of  its  3'oke. 


Chaftbb  XXI. 
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Danibl  VIII.;  Esthbr;  Eoclbsiastbs  ;  PBaui  XLIV. 

^*  T  WAS  once  in  a  vision  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulai ;  and 
X  there  I  saw  a  ram  with  two  hoiiis  of  unequal  length, 
the  longest  of  which  had  grown  up  last.  Now,  this  ram 
butted  violently  to  the  west  and  the  north  and  the  south,  so 
that  none  of  the  beasts  could  stand  before  him,  and  he  fol- 
lowed his  own  will  and  grasped  at  power.  But,  as  I  was  look- 
ing, there  came  a  goat  with  one  great,  terrific  horn,  storming 
from  the  west,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ram  and  vanquished  him, 
and  broke  both  his  horns  and  trampled  him  under  foot.  Then 
this  goat  grew  exceeding  strong ;  but  when  he  was  mighty 
b^ond  measure  his  great  horn  was  broken  off  and  there  came 
up  four  strong  horns  instead,  pointing  to  the  four  quarters  of 
heaven.  Then  there  came  up  a  horn  out  of  one  of  these  four, 
which  was  small  at  first,  but  afterwards  grew  mightily  and 
turned  towards  the  south  and  the  east  and  towards  the  holy 
land.  This  horn  grew  up  as  high  as  heaven,  and  hurled 
down  some  of  the  stars  from  heaven  and  trampled  them  un- 
der foot ;  and  even  exalted  himself  against  the  Prince  of  the 
stars,  put  a  stop  to  his  dail}^  sacrifice,  and  devastated  his  aaoo 
tuary.     He  poured  contempt  upon  the  true  leUgioD,  and  his 
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work  of  sacrilege  succeeded  but  too  well."  ^  So  we  read  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  which  we  shall  examine  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. The  author  himself  explains  the  meaning  of  the  vision : ' 
The  ram  with  the  two  unequal  horns  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  The  hairy  goat  is  Greece,  or  rather 
Macedonia ;  the  great  horn  is  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  shoot- 
ing up  of  the  four  horns  in  the  place  of  the  one  is  the  division 
of  Alexander's  kingdom  into  four:  but  all  this  is  simply 
touched  upon,  and  &e  horn  that  was  small  at  first  and  then 
became  great  and  defied  the  God  of  heaven,  finally  occupies 
the  whole  scene.  This  horn  is  a  king,  bold  and  crally,  power- 
ful and  impious,  who  practises  unheard-of  atrocities  with 
unparalleled  success,  conquers  princes,  oppresses  the  holy 
people,  waxes  still  prouder  and  prouder,  rebels  against  God 
himself,  —  until  at  last  he  is  crushed  by  the  Supreme  Power. 
This  king  can  only  be  Antiochus  IV.,  sumamed  Epiphanes, 
the  king  of  Syria. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  allusions  in  another  part  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,*  it  is  aU  that  the  Bible  has  to  tell  us  of  the  people's 
fortunes  from  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  B.C.  Judnea  fell,  with  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
kingdom,  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Great  (332  B.C.). 
After  his  death  it  was  passed  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  Egyptian  and  Sj-rian  princes,  and  was  fiercely  torn 
by  wars  and  dissensions,  until  at  last  it  was  definitely  incor- 
porated with  the  Syrian  kingdom,  and  enjoyed  a  season  of 
repose  (203  B.C.).  The  whole  period  in  which  Judaea  was 
a  Grecian  province  furnished  an  unfavorable  contrast  to  that 
in  which  the  Persians  had  ruled  it ;  for  whereas  the  religious 
usages  of  the  Persians  had  had  a  great  attraction  for  the  pious 
Jews,  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  were  strange  and  hateful  to 
them.  But  their  actual  martjTdom  only  began  (167  b.c.) 
when  Antiochus  IV.  laid  waste  the  synagogues,  erected  the 
^^  abominable  sin"  of  an  altar  to  Jupiter  in  the  court  of  the 
temple,  compelled  the  Jews  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  and  to 
eat  pork ;  in  a  word,  attempted  to  abolish  their  religion  by 
force.  To  this  period  of  martjTdom  an  end  was  only  put  by 
the  heroic  insurrection  of  the  Maccabees,  followed  by  a  des- 
perate war. 

But  we  must  pass  over  all  the  events  of  this  period  in 
silence,  since  they  are  not  touched  on  in  the  Bible,  and  con- 
fine our  attention  to  what  we  know  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews 
1  Daniel  viii.  ^13.  >  Vv,  18-25.  '  Daniel  xl.« 
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during  these  centuries,  and  to  a  few  remarkable  products  of 
their  literarj'  activity. 

The  main  features  of  this  survey  have  already  been  pre- 
sented in  the  last  chapter.  For  what  we  have  said  of  the 
activity  of  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  the  deep  religious  life 
of  the  Jews,  applies  especially  to  the  period  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing ;  for  it  was  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and 
not  before  it,  that  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah  were  written,  and  many  of  the  psalms  composed.  All 
we  have  now  to  do  is  to  fill  in  the  sketch. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  note  that  with  all  their  reverence 
for  the  written  word,  the  priests  and  scribes  were  by  no  means 
slaves  to  the  precise  form  in  which  they  had  received  it.  In- 
deed, this  was  hardl}'  possible  as  long  as  there  was  no  ofllcial 
list  of  the  books  to  be  regarded  as  sacred  writings,  and  each 
one  had  to  make  his  own  selection,  rejecting  one  and  accept- 
ing another.  In  fact  the  scribes  still  took  considerable  liber- 
ties with  the  written  law,  and  continued  to  incorporate  many 
fVesh  regulations  in  it  as  to  public  worship  and  other  matters. 
There  is  one  rather  long  section  of  the  Pentateuch  which  was 
not  written  till  after  Alexander  the  Great.'  And  again,  both 
now  and  at  a  still  later  period,  alterations  were  made  in  the 
text  here  and  there  to  avoid  scandal.'  Nor  did  the  religion 
of  the  people  remain  stationary ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  was  not  dead.  Opinions  changed  and  developed ;  one 
conception  came  to  the  front  while  another  sank  into  the 
background;  new  customs  came  into  fashion  and  old  ones 
fell  into  disuse. 

A  profound  influence  was  exercised  upon  the  religion  of 
the  Jews  by  that  of  the  Persians.  Yahweh  had  always  been 
thought  of  as  surrounded  by  angels ;  but  it  was  under  Persian 
influences  that  an  elaborate  system  of  angelology  arose,  in 
which  the  angels  were  divided  into  orders ;  their  princes,  the 
archangels,  had  names  given  them,  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel, 
and  so  on ;  and  special  tasks  were  assigned  them  as  guardians 
of  peoples  or  individuals.  Again,  according  to  the  ancient 
doctiine,  Yahweh  made  everything,  both  good  and  evil ;  but 
now  the  Persian  doctrine  of  two  gods  made  its  influence  pow- 
erfully felt.  The  Second  Isaiah  evidently  saw  the  growing 
influence  of  the  conception  that  Yahweh,  like  the  Persian 
Ahuramazda,  created  only  what  was  good,  and  he  opposed 
it  in  the  words,'  ^^  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness ;  I 

1  BxoduB  zzxy.-xl.       ^  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  391 1       9  Isaiah  zIt.  7. 
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make  peaoe  and  create  evil ;  I,  Yahweh,  and  no  other.^  But 
his  opposition  was  in  vain.  Gradually  Satan,  as  the  author 
of  all  evil,  was  established  by  the  side  of  the  Lord  of  war- 
hosts.  Thus  when  the  Chronicler  read  in  his  old  authorities 
that  Yahweb  urged  David  to  number  his  people,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  reason  for  chastising  them,^  he  substituted 
the  statement  that  it  was  Satan  who  rose  up  against  Israel 
and  urged  David  to  take  the  census.^  In  the  third  place, 
though  the  Jews  did  not  borrow  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  from  the  Persians,  yet  it  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  their  beliefs  that  it  made  its  way  amongst  them.' 

It  cannot  surprise  us,  however,  that  the  Scribes  themselves 
always  imagined  that  they  were  clinging  exclusivel}^  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers,  and  that,  like  the  prophets  and  priests 
of  a  former  age,  they  would  sanction  no  fresh  usages  unless 
they  had  previously  received  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy.  Just 
as  Ezra  and  his  contemporaries  incorporated  many  heathen 
usages  into  the  Law,  as  though  they  were  direct  precepts  of 
Yahweb  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  worship,  so  now 
heathen  usages  could  easily  make  their  way  in  the  Jewish 
system,  if  only  they  could  ftirnish  themselves  with  orthodox 
explanations. 

A  striking  example  of  this  process  is  furnished  by  the  intro 
duction,  or  rather  the  legalization  of  the  feast  of  Purim,  by 
means  of  the  book  of  Esther.     The  contents  of  this  book  are 
something  as  follows:  — 

There  was  a  great  feast  at  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  the 
mighty  king  of  Uie  Persians,  who  ruled  over  a  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  provinces.  The  splendor  of  the  palace  was 
dazzling,  and  the  luxuiy  of  the  feast  ravished  the  senses. 
After  seven  days,  the  intoxicated  monarch  thought  he  should 
like  to  display  his  queen  Vashti  amongst  his  other  glories,  for 
she  was  transcendently  beautiful.  Bnt  she  refiised  to  come  at 
his  command,  upon  which  he  degraded  her  from  the  throne  at 
the  advice  of  his  nobles,  who  were  afraid  of  their  own  wives 
imitating  the  queen  and  refusing  to  obey  them.  Some  time 
afterwards  Yashti's  place  was  taken  by  Esther,  a  Jewish 
orphan  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  Mordicai,  who 
came  into  the  court  of  the  palace  every  day  from  the  time  of 
his  niece's  exaltation  onwards.  Esther  fhlly  deserved  the 
high  honor  she  had  received  by  her  extreme  docility,  for  sha 

1  i  Sanmel  xxir.  1.  >  1  Cbronicles  xxi.  1;'  compare  p.  81. 

*  Compare  pp.  #395,  396;  voL  iii.  chapter  xxx. 
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not  only  won  the  heart  of  the  chief  raler  of  the  harem  by 
allowing  herself  to  be  absolutely  gaided  by  him  in  the  selec- 
tion of  her  adornments,  but  even  when  she  wore  the  queenly 
crown  was  Just  as  submissive  to  her  uncle  as  she  had  been 
when  an  inmate  of  his  house.  At  his  command  she  concealed 
her  nationality. 

After  Esther's  promotion,  Mordicai  did  the  king  a  great 
service,  for  he  discovered  that  two  of  the  chamberlains  were 
plotting  against  his  life,  and  told  him  their  names,  throagh 
Esther.  Their  guilt  was  evident,  and  they  were  put  to  death ; 
but  the  king  forgot  to  reward  Mordicai,  though  Esther  had 
not  neglected  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
owed  his  life. 

Mordicai,  therefore,  remained  without  any  special  distinc- 
tion ;  but  another  of  the  king's  subjects  rose  from  one  step  of 
honor  to  another.  This  was  a  certain  Haman ;  and  since  he 
was  such  a  favorite  of  the  king,  everybody  cringed  before 
him,  except  Mordicai,  who  was  so  proud  that  in  spite  of  re- 
peated warnings  he  refused  to  fall  down  upon  the  earth  before 
Haman  as  he  entered  or  quitted  the  palace.  When  Haman's 
attention  was  called  to  this  he  was  excessively  angry^,  and, 
not  satisfied  with  simply  planning  the  death  of  so  insignificant 
an  offender,  he  determined  to  compass  the  destruction  of  aU 
his  countr3^men,  the  Jews.  To  do  this  he  would  need  the 
king's  consent ;  but  he  had  ho  difiSculty  in  obtaining  it  when 
he  promised  to  pay  ten  thousand  talents  into  the  royal  treasury 
out  of  the  confiscated  goods  of  these  Jews.  The  only  ques- 
tion left  to  decide  was  the  date  for  the  massaci*e.  Haman 
decided  the  question  by  lot,  and  was  thus  led  to  fix  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  the  twelfth  month.  Accordingly,  the  order  to 
massacre  and  plunder  the  Jews  in  the  king's  name  was  openly 
promulgated  just  eleven  months  in  advance ! 

No  sooner  was  it  published  than  a  cry  of  terror  rose  from 
the  Jews  in  every  portion  of  the  kingdom,  as  they  fasted  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  Mordicai  also  appeared  in  mourning  at 
some  distance  from  the  palace ;  and  when  Esther  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  ask  the  cause  of  his  sorrow  he  told  her  of  the  king's 
decree,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  her  to  entreat  her 
husband's  grace  on  behalf  of  her  own  and  her  uncle's  people. 
Obedient  as  she  had  always  been  before,  Esther  now  pleaded 
that  it  was  death  to  approach  the  king  uninvited ;  but  Mor- 
dicai still  insisted,  and  reminded  her  that  she  herself,  as  a 
Jewess,  was  involved  in  the  common  danger.  Besides,  he 
said,  it  was  perhaps  a  dispensation  that  she  had  been  made 
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qneea  Just  in  time  to  save  her  people.  On  receiving  this 
answer  she  sent  to  beg  him  to  fast  with  her  three  days,  and 
promised  to  make  the  venture. 

She  was  successful.  The  king  gracious!}'  extended  her  the 
golden  sceptre  as  a  sign  of  favor,  and  asked  her  what  she 
desired,  whereupon  she  invited  him  to  come  with  his  favorite 
Haman  to  feast  with  her.  What  an  honor  for  Haman  I  As 
they  sat  at  wine,  the  king  asked  Esther  to  declare  her  request, 
and  promised  to  grant  it  though  it  should  be  half  his  kingdom. 
But  apparently  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  make  it,  and 
begged  the  king  to  come  and  feast  with  her  again  next  day, — 
and  to  bring  Haman  with  him.  The  extraordinary  honor 
shown  to  his  favorite  may  have  begun  to  surprise  the  king, 
but  Haman  himself  was  intoxicated  with  vanity  as  he  went 
out.  Picture  his  rage  at  seeing  that  detestable  Jew  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace  again,  refusing  to  bow  to  him  I  He  went 
home  and  expatiated  to  his  wife,  his  relatives,  and  his  retainers 
upon  all  the  wealth  and  honor  he  enjoyed,  culminating  in  the 
renewed  invitation  to  feast  with  the  king  and  queen.  **  But 
yet,"  he  added,  "  it  is  all  nothing  as  long  as  that  Jew  Mor- 
dicai  sits  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  !  "  ^'  Then  build  a  gallows 
fifty  cubits  high,  and  hang  him  on  it!"  cried  his  friends. 
Haman  thought  it  a  capital  suggestion,  and  the  gallows  soon 
reared  its  threatening  form  ! 

But  mark  what  now  took  place  I  That  night  the  king 
could  not  sleep,  and  he  ordered  some  one  to  read  the  royal 
archives  to  him.  When  they  came  to  the  conspiracy  that 
Mordicai  had  discovered,  the  king  asked  whether  anj'^  reward 
had  been  given  him,  and  his  servants  answered.  No.  Mean- 
while the  morning  had  come,  and  Haman  was  already  in  the 
palace  to  ask  the  king's  permission  to  hang  Mordicai.  The 
monarch  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him  what  ought  to  be  done 
to  tlie  man  whom  the  king  desired  to  honor  above  aU  others. 
Thinking  that  this  could  only  mean  himself,  H^man  declared 
that  the  man  should  be  clad  in  the  royal  garments  and  seated 
on  the  king's  favorite  horse,  with  his  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  that  he  should  then  ride  through  the  city,  preceded  by 
one  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  crying  out,  ^^  This  is  the 
man  whom  the  king  delights  to  honor ! "  Then  the  king,  to 
Haman's  utter  dismay,  replied,  '^  Go  instantly  and  do  all  this 
to  Mordicai,  the  Jew!"  There  was  no  resisting  the  com- 
mand, and  Haman  at  once  obeyed.  When  aU  was  over  he 
returned  in  grief  and  shame  to  his  house,  and  told  his  wife 
and  friends  what  had  happened,  to  their  great  consternation. 
Fall  of  gloomy  forebodings  they  gave  him  but  cold  comfort 
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as  to  the  ftitare, — bat  at  that  very  moment  a  messengei 
came  to  conduct  him  to  the  queen*s  feast ! 

Again  king  Ahasuerus  asked  the  queen,  as  they  sat  at  wine, 
what  it  was  she  desired,  and  she  cried  in  deep  emotion,  ^^  It 
is  my  own  life,  O  king,  and  the  lives  of  my  people !  There  is 
a  man  who  is  bent  on  slaying  us  all."  *'  Who  is  he?"  asked 
the  half  intoxicated  king ;  and  when  she  said  it  was  Haman, 
he  started  up  in  a  fury,  and  went  out  and  paced  up  and  down 
in  the  garden.  Then  Haman  saw  that  his  life  was  in  danger, 
and  fell  upon  the  queen's  divan  to  implore  for  grace.  But 
this  only  served  to  hasten  his  fate,  for  the  king  was  offended 
at  his  coming  so  near  the  person  of  the  queen.  The  keepers 
of  the  harem,  too,  who  cringed  before  the  mighty  favorite  a 
moment  before,  were  now  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the 
king  in  his  fall,  and  one  of  them  ventured  to  suggest  that  a 
gallows  erected  for  Mordicai's  benefit  was  standing  in  front 
of  Haman's  house !  The  hint  was  quite  enough.  In  a  few 
moments  Haman  was  hanging  on  his  own  gallows  at  the 
king's  command. 

Mordicai  was  soon  installed  in  the  fallen  noble's  place,  and 
the  relations  of  the  Jews  to  their  persecutors  were  now  com- 
pletely reversed.  Since  every  law  of  the  Persians  and  Medes 
was  irrevocable,  the  royal  decree  already  issued  remained  in 
force,  but  a  second  was  now  universally  promulgated,  giving 
the  Jews  permission  to  defend  themselves  and  even  to  attack 
and  plunder  their  enemies  on  the  day  appointed  for  their 
massacre.  What  rejoicings  there  were  amongst  the  Jews! 
Feast  succeeded  feast,  and  when  the  day  they  had  formerly 
dreaded  so  much  at  last  arrived,  they  took  ample  advantage 
of  the  permission  granted  by  the  king.  In  Susa  alone  the}' 
slew  five  hundred  of  their  foes,  including  the  ten  sons  of 
Haman,  but  they  took  no  plunder.  Not  yet  satisfied  with 
their  revenge,  Mordicai  and  Esther  begged  that  the  bodies 
of  Haman's  sons  might  be  hung  upon  the  gallows,  and 
that  one  more  day  might  be  granted  to  the  Jews  for  the 
slaughter  of  their  enemies.  The  king  consented ;  and  again 
three  hundred  victims  fell  in  Susa  alone,  and  seventy- five 
thousand  in  the  whole  kingdom.  But  no  plunder  was  taken 
anywhere. 

in  memor}'  of  this  deliverance  Mordicai  instituted  a  yearly 
feast  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  Adar,  the  twelfth 
month,  and  called  these  days  Purim  after  the  Persian  word  pwr^ 
or  ^^  lot,"  because  Haman  had  fixed  the  day  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  by  lot.  Mordicai  continued  to  be  the  first 
minister  of  king  Ahasuerus. 
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The  story  is  a  tissue  of  glaring  impossibilities  ttom  first  to 
last ;  Dor  can  the  derivation  of  &e  name  of  the  Pnrim  feast, 
upon  which  it  all  turns,  be  accepted  as  correct.  Imagine  a 
king  consenting,  at  his  minister's  instigation,  to  put  thousands 
of  his  peaceable  subjects  to  death,  and  the  minister  determining 
by  lot  the  day  upon  which  this  colossal  massacre  is  to  take 
place,  and  then  giving  eleven  months'  public  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  every  one,  including  his  intended  victims ;  who  are 
nevertheless  so  powerftil  that,  when  permitted  to  do  so  by  the 
king,  they  are  able  to  slaughter  seventy-five  thousand  Per- 
sians in  two  days.  If  the  king  had  withheld  his  permission, 
would  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  like  so 
many  sheep?  And,  not  to  multiply  instances,  would  the 
Jews  have  named  the  feast  of  their  deliverance  after  the 
incidental  use  of  the  lot?  The  whole  book  is  probably  a 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we  should  not  even  be 
justified  in  inferring  from  it  that  king  Ahasuerus  (that  is 
Xerxes)  was  hostile  to  the  Jews.  What  the  na^e  of  Purim 
really  signifies,  and  what  was  the  true  origin  of  the  feast, 
we  cannot  tell  with  certainty.  Possibly  it  was  a  Persian 
feast  at  which  festivities  were  held  and  presents  interchanged. 
I  n  that  ease  the  Jews  who  lived  amongst  the  Persians  adopted 
it  from  their  neighbors,  and  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Esther 
desired  to  find  a  place  for  it  in  the  Jewish  religion  by  the  ex- 
planation he  gave  of  its  origin.  He  was  completely  success- 
ful. The  days  of  Purim  or  of  Mordicai  have  been  observed 
as  a  festival  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  book  of  Esther  is  inspired  by  a  thoroughly  bad  spirit 
of  intolerance,  national  pride,  and  vengefblness.  In  the  whole 
work  there  is  but  one  touch  of  a  more  generous  feeling,  but 
one  little  point  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  the  great  picture ; 
and  that  is  the  statement  that  the  exasperated  and  murderous 
Jews  never  laid  their  hands  upon  any  plunder,  and  thereby 
showed  that  it  was  not  the  base  lust  of  wealth,  but  the  rather 
less  base  lust  of  vengeance  which  urged  them  on.  The  heart 
of  the  man  who  could  write  such  a  story  must  have  been  filled 
with  ugly  passions,  and  it  is  far  from  creditable  to  the  Jews 
that  they  should  have  accepted  the  book  and  finally  recognized 
it  as  a  sacred  writing.  But  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  their 
doing  so,  since  they  considered  hatred  of  the  foes  of  Israel 
and  his  god  a  merit  rather  than  a  fault. 

The  e\il  spirits  of  vengeance  and  arrogance  possessed  the 
most  zealous  Jews  far  more  strongly  under  Greek  than  under 
Persian  supremacy.  And  this  is  why  we  have  dealt  with  the 
book  of  Esther  in  this  connection.     Though  it  professes  to 
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place  us  under  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  it  really  dates  ttom 
the  time  when  zealous  Jews  sighed  under  the  Greek  princes 
who  succeeded  Alexander  the  Great.  Afber  the  incorporation 
of  Judaea  in  that  monarch's  kingdom,  circumstances  stimulated 
a  violent  opposition  to  heathen  influences,  and  consequently  to 
the  heathens  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the  more  zealous  Jews. 
As  foreign  manners  began  to  exercise  a  growing  fascination 
on  the  Jews,  and  the  special  Jewish  character  incurred  ever 
greater  danger  of  being  lost,  the  champions  of  Jewish  nation- 
ality, amongst  whom  the  author  of  Esther  must  be  reckoned, 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  preserve  it. 

There  was  certainly  good  cause  for  alarm,  since  the  Greek 
spirit  was  making  itself  powerfully  felt  in  Judaea.  Many  of 
the  Jews  were  dissatisfied  with  the  path  their  people  were  tak- 
ing in  matters  of  religion;  and  while  many  rejoiced  in  the 
Law  and  the  service  of  the  temple,  others  were  tortured  with 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  religious  philosophy  of  life  which 
still  prevailed  around  them. 

Profound  and  serious  doubts,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
handed  down  from  the  fathers,  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
but  few  heai-ts.  Most  men  are  too  superficial  to  entertain 
them.^  But  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes  shows  that  there  were  at 
any  rate  some  Jews  in  the  Grecian  period  who  not  onl3''  felt 
these  doubts,  but  were  almost  rent  asunder  b}'  them.  We  will 
now  examine  this  work. 

It  begins  as  follows :  "  Words  of  the  Preacher,  the  son  of 
David,  king  in  Jerusalem."  But  the  writer  has  not  the  least 
intention  of  reality  passing  himself  off  as  Solomon.  He  says 
expressly:''  "I,  the  preacher,  was  king  of  Israel,"  as  if  be 
were  bringing  the  shade  of  Solomon  upon  the  stage.  He  sim- 
ply puts  his  own  thoughts  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  whom 
he  presents  under  the  name  of  the  Preacher,  or  rather  **  the 
Preacheress ; "  that  is  to  say,  Wisdom. ^ 

The  book  has  often  given  offence  both  in  ancient  and  mod 
ern  times.     And  no  wonder.     Like  the  book  of  Job,  it  is  the 
fruit  of  deep-rooted  doubts  as  to  the  government  of  God,  but 
it  lacks  the  solemn  though  highly  unsatisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  which  we  find  in  Job. 

'*  Vanity  of  vanities !  everything  is  vanity  ! "  Such  are  the 
words  in  which  the  preacher  begins  to  unbosom  himself.  Man, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  gains  nothing  ftom  all  his  toil ;  Nature  re- 
peats the  old  round  with  wearisome  monotony,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun !     The  preacher  took  delight  in 

1  Compare  p.  468.  <  EodesiMtes  1.  U. 
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seeking  wisdom,  but  even  that  is  a  bootless  endeavor.  Indal* 
genoe  of  the  senses  —  is  vanity.  The  rich  man's  life  —  is  van- 
ity. The  pursuit  of  knowledge  —  well,  wisdom  is  better  than 
foil}' ;  but  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  wise  man  and  the  fool 
both  die,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it !  Life  is  misery.  One 
thing  succeeds  another,  and  people  choose  to  call  this  succes- 
sion **  good,"  but  who  knows  why?  Enjoy  what  3'ou  can  get, 
and  trouble  yourself  about  nothing  else !  For  injustice  is  tri- 
umphant, and  the  end  of  a  man  is  like  that  of  a  beast.  Death 
is  better  than  life,  for  life  is  full  of  misery,  —  and  yet  after  all 
a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion ;  for  the  living  do  know 
that  they  will  die,  but  the  dead  know  nothing  at  all  I  We 
must  submit  to  God.  What  else  can  we  do?  It  is  best  to  be 
prudent  and  to  fear  God,  and  if  a  man  can  enjoy  Ms  wealth 
with  an  easy  heart  so  much  the  better.  There  are  strange 
things  to  be  seen  under  the  sun  —  for  instance,  a  righteous 
man  destroyed  by  his  goodness,  and  a  scoundrel  made  pros- 
perous by  his  villan}'.  You  should  not  aim  at  being  too  good 
and  wise,  or  you  will  only  undo  yourself.  Yet  take  care  also 
not  to  be  too  stupid  and  wicked,  for  that  is  generally  no  less 
fatal.  But,  in  fact,  there  are  not  many  people  of  understand- 
ing, not  one  man  in  a  thousand  —  and  no  women  at  all.  Ev- 
er}*thing  in  the  world  is  vanity,  for  what  is  the  end  of  it? 
Death !  And  the  dead  know  nothing  and  are  forgotten,  with 
all  their  love  and  hate.  So  there  is  nothing  better  to  do  than 
to  enjoy  life.  Time  and  chance  rule  all  things.  If  we  do  any 
good  we  get  no  thanks  for  it.  Live  with  as  little  care  as  you 
may.  After  all,  things  often  turn  out  better  than  one  would 
think.  Young  man !  enjoy  your  life,  and  forget  not  that  God 
will  judge  you  by  your  deeds.  Remember  this :  old  age  with 
all  its  plagues  is  before  you,  and  then  death.  Vanity  of  van- 
ities !  In  conclusion :  Do  not  be  for  ever  writing  books,  for  it 
is  weariness  of  the  spirit ;  and  keep  God's  commandments ! 

These  specimens  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  the  book.  Not  only  is  it  fbll  of  doubt,  but  it 
offers  no  solution  whatever  of  the  riddles  of  life  —  not  even 
the  sublime  though  comfortless  dictum  of  the  book  of  Job, 
*^God  is  great  and  we  comprehend  him  not!"  Here,  too, 
God  is  great,  but  he  is  so  great  and  so  far  off  that  man  can 
feel  no  affection  towards  him  ;  and  the  outcome  of  the  whole 
work  is  simply  this :  ''  On  the  whole  it  is  best  to  enjoy  life, 
but  to  do  so  in  moderation." 

Such  men  as  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  and  those  who  agreed 
with  him  could  hardly  feel  much  enthusiasm  for  the  Law  and 
VOL.  II.  24 
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public  worship.  No  doubt  thej  duly  made  their  sacrifices, 
obsei*ved  the  ordinary  laws  of  purity,  complied  —  though  not 
very  scrupulously  —  with  the  dietary  laws,  and  kept  the  Sab- 
bath decently ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  could  see  what  was 
good  in  the  heathens,  like  the  sages  of  old,  and  did  not  exalt 
Jewish  peculiarities  above  ever^i;hing  else.  Thus  their  sceptical 
spirit  and  gloomy  views  of  life  strengthened  the  free  thinking 
party  that  asked  for  theatres  and  Greek  works  of  art,  and  longed 
to  study  foreign  languages  and  read  the  books  of  the  heathens. 

Who  knows  what  might  have  become  of  Judaism  had  not 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b}'  persecuting  the  zealots  for  the  Law, 
compelled  them  to  concentrate  all  their  strength  in  the  attempt 
to  rescue  their  religion  ? 

Some  of  the  psjdms  which  were  composed  at  this  period  re- 
flect the  sufferings  of  the  devout  Jews  when  their  enemies 
raged  in  the  gathering  places  of  God  (that  is  to  say  the  syna- 
g(^ies),  broke  everything  in  thcra  to  pieces,  and  then  set 
them  on  fire ;  when,  alwve  all,  the  great  sanctuary,  the  place 
where  the  Lord's  name  was  established,  was  desecrated  by 
idolatrous  practices,^  and  when  the  Syrians  blasphemed  the 
name  of  Yahweh  and  oppressed  his  servants.''  Alas!  they 
thought  with  longing  of  the  times  when  their  god  had  rescued 
their  forefathers  and  expelled  the  heathens.'  Ah!  he  had 
done  mighty  deeds  in  those  days,  for  it  was  not  the  sword  of 
the  warriors  but  the  arm  of  God  that  had  made  them  the  heirs 
of  Canaan.  And  he  would  surely  help  them  now  again !  They 
would  not  trust  in  sword  and  bow,  but  in  Him  alone.  In  Him 
they  still  would  boast.  .  .  .  But  alas !  they  cried,  they  were 
put  to  shame;  their  god  did  not  support  them;  they  were 
scattered  abroad  and  sold  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  There 
they  stood  in  confusion  of  face,  although  they  had  not  forgot- 
ten their  god,  but  had  remained  true  to  Him ! 

If  we  had  forzotten  the  name  of  our  God 

Or  stretched  out  our  hands  to  a  strange  god-— 
Would  not  God  search  it  out  ? 

Does  he  not  know  the  secrets  of  the  heart  t  — 
Nay,  but  for  thy  sake  are  we  slain, 

And  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 
Awake !  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord ! 

Arise !  and  cast  us  not  off  for  ever  I 
Why  hidest  thou  thy  face, 

And  f orgettest  our  misery  and  oppreuion  1 
For  our  soul  Is  bowed  down  to  the  aust; 

Our  body  cleaves  to  the  ground. 
Stand  up  and  help  us  I 

Redeem  us  for  thy  mercy's  sake ! 

I  Ptalm  Izziv.  4-8.  »  Vv.  10, 18-23.  «  PMln  xlhr. 
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chafheb  xxn. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  OPPRESSED  BELrEYERS. 

Danibl  I.- VII. ;  Psalm  CXVin. 

'*  A  LL  that  could  make  us  think  of  thee  has  vanished  out 
jljl  of  our  sight,  and  there  is  no  prophet  left  amongst  us, 
nor  any  one  who  can  foretell  how  long  it  yet  shall  last."  So 
cried  a  psalmist  in  the  period  of  humiliation,^  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  many  a  devout  sufferer,  as  he  compared  this 
season  of  oppression  with  the  days  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
daeans,  was  painfully  impressed  by  the  great  change  that  had 
taken  place.  In  those  days  there  were  so  many  prophets  to 
exhort  and  comfort  the  people ;  now  there  was  not  one.  No 
prophets  had  arisen  for  a  long  time  back,  and  though  no  one 
could  explain  the  reason,  yet  an  instinctive  fear  was  felt  that 
none  would  come  in  future.  And  so  it  was.  The  days  of 
prophecy  were  over  in  Israel.  Where  the  written  word  is  su- 
preme the  men  of  the  spirit  cannot  live.  And  yet  encourage- 
ment and  consoling  pi'edictions  were  so  sorely  needed  that 
some  means  must  be  found  of  meeting  the  want ;  and  if  it 
was  impossible  for  a  pious  Jew  of  the  second  century  b.c.  to 
imagine,  as  men  had  done  in  former  times,  that  God  had 
chosen  him  as  the  vehicle  of  his  direct  revelations  and  an- 
nounced to  him  beforehand  all  that  he  was  about  to  do,  yet  at 
least  he  might  partially  supply  the  place  of  the  living  revela- 
tion, and  partially  perform  its  functions  by  dint  of  studying,  in 
faith,  the  words  of  the  ancient  men  of  God. 

We  can  now  understand  the  origin  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
A  punctilious,  rigidly  orthodox,  and  firmly  believing  Jew  had 
been  pondering  prayerfully  over  the  sufferings  of  his  age,  and 
had  opened  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.'  There  he  read  that 
Israel  and  many  other  peoples  should  serve  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon for  seventy  years.  Had  the  prediction  been  fulfilled  ?  The 
writer  of  Chronicles  had  boldly  declared  that  it  had,  and  had 
noted  Zerubbabel's  return  as  the  end  of  these  ten  sabbatical 
years.'  But  every  one  did  not  agree  with  him,  at  any  rate  in 
regarding  this  event  as  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy. 
Three  centuries  ago  the  prophet  Zechariah,  years  after  the  re« 

1  Psalm  Ixziv.  9.  >  Jeremiah  xxv.  11,  12,  xxix.  10* 

•  a  Chnmicles  xxzvL  SI ;  compare  Ezra  i.  1. 
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tanvi  bnd  imagined  when  he  saw  the  misery  of  his  people  thai 
Yahweh's  wratbwas  still  heav}  upon  Israel,  and  that  the  sev- 
enty years  were  not  yet  over.*  Were  they  over  even  now? 
If  so,  where  was  the  Messianic  age  that  was  to  have  dawned 
directly  after  the  seventy  j-eara  ?  Israel  was  still  in  suffering 
and  almost  in  exile.  The  faithful  were  still  waiting  for  Yah- 
weh  as  one  waits  for  the  morning,  for  it  was  still  night  — 
darker  night  than  ever,  since  Antiochus  had  come.  Then  it 
followed  either  that  the  prophet's  word  was  false  or  that  the 
seventy  years  were  not  yet  over ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  word  of  God  should  not  be  fulfilled,  the  othei 
alternative  must  be  adopted.  But  several  centuries  had  al- 
ready elapsed  since  the  prophecy  of  the  seventy  years  was 
uttered;  it  followed  therefore  of  necessity  that  it  could  not 
have  been  intended  literally.  It  was  evident  from  the  result. 
Jeremiah  meant  seventy  periods  of  seven  j-eai's  each,  and  they 
were  now  nearly  over.  The  arrogance  of  Antiochus  was  the 
last  convulsion  of  heathenism ;  full  soon  would  he  faU,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  begin.  Such  was  the  comfort  which  our 
author  offered  to  his  fellow-believers  under  their  oppression. 

As  the  vehicle  of  his  predictions  he  brings  upon  the  stage  an 
Israelite  of  the  captivity  named  Daniel,  who  was  celebrated 
for  his  gifts  as  a  seer.^  He  depicts  him  as  a  rigid  Jew,  after 
the  type  of  a  believer  of  the  second  centurj'  B.C.,  and  makes 
him  foretell  the  future  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  book  contain  stories  which  may 
have  been  partially  taken  fh)m  popular  traditions  concerning 
Daniel ;  but  in  that  case  the  author  gave  them  the  coloring  he 
desired,  and  made  tliem  vehicles  of  the  lesson  that  God  de- 
livers his  pious  servants  and  brings  tyrants  to  their  fall. 

We  are  transplanted  then  to  Babylon,  where  Nebuchadrez- 
zar, we  are  told,  after  taking  Jerusalem  and  carrying  away 
Jehoiakim  a  captive,  determined  to  train  certain  Jewish  boys 
of  noble  blood  as  his  pages.  This  involved,  amongst  other 
things,  feeding  them  upon  rich  dainties,  in  order  to  improve  their 
appearance.  But  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  —  Hananiab, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah  —  who  were  amongst  those  chosen,  re- 
ilised  to  touch  these  dainties,  because  they  were  not  prepare 
according  to  the  Jewish  law.  The  ruler  of  the  harem,  who  had 
charge  of  them,  was  afraid  of  their  growing  thin  if  they  lived 
upon  pot-herbs  and  water,  as  they  desired ;  but  a  trial  of  ten 
days  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  for  they  looked  far  better 
than  their  companions.  God  had  blessed  their  simple  food, 
1  ZechariAh  i  18.  t  Ecekiel  xlv.  14,  90:  zzriJi.  I. 
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and  had  given  all  of  them  great  knowledge,  and  Daniel 
wonderful  gifts  as  a  seer ;  so  that  these  four  knew  ten  times 
as  much  as  all  the  astrologers  and  sages  of  the  kingdom 
together. 

Nebuchadrezzar  was  soon  to  have  a  proof  of  Daniel's  gifts. 
For  one  night  he  statted  from  his  sleep  disturbed  by  a  dread- 
ful dream,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  what  it  was.  Accord- 
ingly he  asked  his  astrologers  to  tell  him  what  it  was  he  had 
seen  in  his  dream ;  and  when  they  told  him  that  was  impossi- 
ble, he  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  death.  Daniel  and  his 
companions  were  taken  with  the  rest  to  undergo  the  sentence ; 
but  Daniel,  trusting  in  the  help  of  his  god,  begged  for  a  little 
delay,  and  promised  the  king  to  tell  him  all  he  desired  to 
know.  And  that  night  God  did  indeed  reveal  it  to  him  in  a 
vision ;  so  he  begged  that  the  execution  of  the  sages  might 
not  be  proceeded  with,  since  he  could  satisfy  the  king.  He 
was  ushered  into  the  ro^^al  presence,  and  declared  that  God 
Aad  revealed  the  secrets  of  the  future  to  Nebuchadrezzar  in  his 
iream,  and  had  now  once  more  revealed  to  him,  his  servant, 
what  the  king  had  forgotten.  He  had  seen  a  great  statue  of 
terrible  form.  The  head  was  of  fine  gold,  the  breast  and 
arms  of  silver,  the  bod}'  and  thighs  of  brass,  the  legs  of 
iron,  and  the  feet  of  iron  mixed  with  clay.  Then  a  stone 
came  down,  which  was  not  thrown  by  a  human  hand,  and  it 
crushed  all  the  image  till  it  was  swept  away  by  the  wind, 
while  the  stone  itself  became  a  mountain  that  filled  the  whole 
earth.  Such  was  the  dream,  and  this  was  its  meaning:  The 
golden  head  was  Nebuchadrezzar  himself.  Afber  him  another 
kingdom  would  rise,  weaker  than  his,  represented  bj*  the  sil- 
ver part.  Then  would  come  another,  represented  by  the  brass, 
that  would  extend  over  all  the  earth.  Finally,  there  would 
be  a  fourth,  hard  and  grinding  like  iron,  and  yet  partly  brittle, 
which  was  t3pified  in  the  mingled  metal  and  clay.  The  stone 
was  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  would  destro}^  all  other  king- 
doms, and  would  endure  for  ever  itself.  When  Nebuchad- 
rezzar heard  this  he  bowed  down  and  acknowledged  Daniel's 
insight,  for  he  had  faithfully  described  his  dream.*  He  now 
desired  to  make  him  governor  of  the  district  of  Babylon  and 
chief  of  the  seers,  but  Daniel  begged  that  these  high  positions 
might  be  given  to  his  Mends ;  and  he  himself  continued  to 
reside  in  the  palace. 

Now  Nebuchadrezzar  was  a  tyrant.  He  showed  it  more 
particularly  on  the  occasion  of  his  setting  up  a  golden  statue, 
nixty  cubits  high  and  six  cubits  broad,  in  the  vale  of  Dura, 
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in  the  district  of  Babylonia.  He  had  a  great  feast  for  the 
consecration  of  this  statue,  and  invited  all  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  and  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  to  the  cere- 
mony. As  soon  as  his  guests  were  assembled,  he  proclaimed 
that,  when  the  music  gave  the  signal,  they  were  all  to  fall 
down  and  worship  the  image,  on  pain  of  Hbeing  hurled  into  a 
burning  furnace.  Now,  when  DanieFs  three  friends  —  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  as  they  were  called  in  Chaldee 
—  refused  to  obey  the  decree,  they  were  sentenced  to  the  pun- 
ishment ;  and,  when  they  persisted  in  their  refusal,  the  furnace 
was  made  seven  times  as  hot  as  usual,  so  that  the  strongest 
men  in  tlie  army  were  killed  by  the  heat  as  the}*  threw  the 
prisoners  in,  bound  hand  and  foot.  But  behold !  Shadrach, 
Meshach,  and  Abednego  remained  unhurt.  The  fire  simply 
burned  the  ropes  tliat  bound  them,  so  that  they  could  walk 
about  freely  in  the  furnace,  where  an  angel  was  seen  with 
them.  When  the}*  came  out  they  did  not  even  smell  of  fire ! 
Upon  this  the  king  was  inspired  with  terror  for  their  mighty 
god,  and  forbade  an}'  of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
speak  injuriousl}'  of  him. 

Once  again,  the  king  had  a  proof  of  Daniel's  skill  as  a  seer, 
which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  warning  against  his  own 
boundless  arrogance.  He  saw  in  a  dream  a  tree,  as  high  as 
heaven,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  with  beautiful 
foliage  and  rich  fruits.  The  beasts  of  the  field  found  shelter 
under  it,  and  the  birds  nestled  in  its  branches.  But  lo !  a 
holy  angel  came  down  from  heaven  and  ordered  this  tree  to 
be  stripped  of  its  branches  and  foliage  and  fruit,  so  that  noth- 
ing but  the  naked  stem  was  left;,  held  to  the  ground  by  bands 
of  metal.  Then  it  had  to  share  the  fate  of  the  beasts ;  ^'  its 
human  heart  must  become  the  heart  of  a  beast"  for  seven 
3ears.  In  vain  did  the  magicians  rack  their  brains  to  ex- 
plain this  dream.  At  last  it  was  submitted  to  Daniel  with  a 
request  that  he  would  expound  it ;  but  he  was  so  utterly  dis- 
mayed that,  for  a  whole  hour,  he  could  not  utter  a  word. 
When  forced  to  speak  at  last,  he  began  with  a  formula  for 
averting  aicurse :  ^^  My  lord !  may  this  dream  be  fulfilled  on 
your  enemies,  and  its  explanation  on  them  that  oppose  you  I " 
And  in  truth  there  was  a  fearful,  meaning  in  the  vision !  This 
tree  was  the  king  himself,  and  what  he  saw  happening  to  it 
was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  fact  that  he  would  be  cast  out  and 
treated  like  a  beast.  What  Daniel  thus  predicted  afterwards 
took  place.  A  3'ear  thence,  as  Nebuchadrezzar  was  looking 
down  from  the  battlemeiit^  of  his  palace  upcB  his  capital,  h« 
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boastfliUj  exclaimed,  '^  This  is  the  great  Babylon,  that  I  have 
built  by  my  power  aifd  to  my  glory !  *'  and  then  there  came 
a  voice  from  heaven  that  pronounced  his  sentence.  His 
dominion  was  to  be  taken  from  him,  and  seven  years  long 
he  was  to  eat  grass  like  an  ox !  His  fate  came  upon  him 
instantly  ;  but  in  seven  years  his  understanding  returned  and 
his  royal  splendor  with  it.  He  was  at  once  restored  to  the 
throne ;  and  now  he  gave  the  glor^'  to  God,  who  is  able  to 
humble  the  proud.  He  communicated  all  this  to  his  subjects 
by  solemn  edict. 

Nebuchadrezzar's  son,  Belshazzar,  was  still  worse  than  his 
father,  and  under  him  the  kingdom  fell.  This  was  foretold 
him  in  the  following  manner,  on  the  ver}'  night  on  which  he 
lost  his  crown.  He  was  holding  a  feast  with  the  thousand 
nobles  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  a  drunken  freak  he  ordered  the 
gold  and  silver  cups  and  bowls,  goblets  and  chai^ers,  which 
his  father  had  taken  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  be 
brought  for  himself  and  his  courtiers,  his  wives  and  his  mis- 
tresses to  drink  from.  As  they  were  drinking,  and  oh,  hor- 
ror !  were  praising  their  idols  with  the  sacred  vessels  in  their 
hands,  human  fingers  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  wall,  and 
wrote  certain  lettera  upon  it.  The  king,  in  consternation, 
summoned  all  the  astrologers,  and  promised  to  promote  the 
man  who  could  read  and  explain  the  writing  to  the  third  posi- 
tion in  the  whole  kingdom.  All  the  seers  hurried  to  the  place, 
but  not  one  of  them  could  decipher  the  writing.  The  whole 
assembly  was  filled  with  dismay,  and  Belshazzar  and  his 
nobles  had  s&t  down  pale  with  terror,  when  the  queen  entered 
the  festive  hall  and  told  the  king  that  there  was  a  certain 
Daniel  amongst  his  subjects,  whom  his  father  had  made  the 
head  of  the  seers.  The  king  immediately  sent  for  him,  and 
besought  him  urgently  to  decipher  the  writing,  promising  to 
make  him  the  third  in  the  kingdom.  ^^  Keep  your  gilts,  O 
king,"  he  answered,  ''I  ask  no  reward  for  telling  you  what 
you  desire.  Remember  what  befell  your  father,  and  how  his 
pride  was  humbled  I  And  yet  yon  have  not  humbled  yourself, 
but  have  desecrated  the  holy  vessels  of  God's  temple.  And 
this  is  why  that  portion  of  his  hand  came  out  against  you. 
Do  you  ask  what  is  written  there  ?  It  is  Mene,  mene\  tekel^ 
upharstn;  which  means,  *  Numbered,  numbered,  weighed, 
divided.'  God  has  numbered  the  days  of  your  kingdom,  and 
they  are  over ;  has  weighed  it,  and  found  it  too  light ;  has 
divided  it,  and  given  it  to  the  Medes  and  Persians."  Then 
Daniel  was  clad  in  a  purple  robe  and  adorned  with  a  golden 
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necklace,  and  proclaimed  the  third  in  the  kingdom.     But  Uiat 
very  night  Belshazzar  was  slain. 

Under  his  sacceosor,  Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel  was  at  first 
high  in  honor.  He  was  the  chief  of  the  three  viceroys  to 
whom  the  governors  of  the  hundred  and  twenty  provinces 
were  responsible,  and  the  king  was  even  thinking  of  making 
him  viceroy  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  nobles  and  governors, 
who  were  all  hostile  to  him,  endeavored  in  vain  to  compass 
his  ruin ;  for  they  could  not  accuse  him  of  the  least  impro- 
priety. Then  they  saw  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  trip 
him  up.  They  must  manage  to  make  his  fidelity  to  his  own 
religion  appear  an  ofience.  -  So  they  all  ad\'ised  the  king  to 
make  a  proclamation  that  for  thirty  days  no  one  should  ask 
anything  of  god  or  man,  except  of  him,  the  king.  Accord 
ingly  the  king  issued  the  decree ;  and,  like  all  the  laws  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes,  it  was  irrevocable.  But  Daniel  defied 
the  edict,  and  went  as  usual  to  pray,  three  times  a  day,  at 
the  open  window,  with  his  face  towards  Jerusalem.  Of  course 
his  enemies  observed  him,  and  immediately  informed  the  king 
that  Daniel  had  disobeyed  his  precept.  Darius  was  deeply 
grieved,  and  did  all  he  could  to  rescue  his  favorite ;  but  Dan- 
iel's enemies  held  him  to  his  word,  and  at  last  he  was  obliged 
to  have  him  thrown  into  the  lions*  den,  as  he  had  said  in  the 
proclamation.  '*  May  3'our  god,  whom  you  worship,  rescue 
you  I  "  he  cried  to  the  prisoner,  as  he  was  led  off  to  the  place 
of  punishment.  Then  Daniel  was  let  down  into  the  den,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  closed  with  a  stone,  sealed  with  the 
king's  signet-ring  and  those  of  his  nobles.  But  Darius  was 
so  depressed  that  he  ate  nothing  at  his  evening  meal,  sent 
awa}'  the  music,  and  could  not  sleep.  Early  in  the  morning, 
at  dawn  of  day,  he  went  to  the  lions'  den,  and  called  to  Dan- 
iel in  a  moumfhl  voice,  ^^  Daniel  1  servant  of  the  living  God ! 
has  God  indeed  saved  you  from  the  mouths  of  the  lions?" 
Picture  his  joy  when  he  heard  the  answer,  '*  He  has,  O  king ! 
Live  for  ever  I  My  God  sent  an  angel  to  deliver  me,  for  I 
have  committed  no  offence  against  you."  Then  the  king 
ordered  him  to  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  den,  and  all  those 
who  had  accused  him,  together  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  be  thrown  in.  Of  course,  they  no  sooner  touched  the 
ground  than  the  lions  fell  upon  them  and  devoured  them. 
Then  the  king  issued  orders  to  all  his  subjects  to  worship  the 
god  of  Daniel,  for  he  was  the  living  and  only  Grod ;  and,  as 
k)ng  as  Darius  lived,  Daniel  prospered. 
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Let  OB  pause  for  a  moment  at  this  point  to  consider  what 
we  have  read.  We  have  had  our  fill  of  wonders,  and  of 
scenes  which  are  impossibility  itself.  Moreover,  we  have  had 
a  most  erroneous  representation  of  the  course  of  history. 
It  is  true  that  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Belshazzar  did  perish 
at  the  taking  of  Babylon ;  but  he  was  a  son  of  Nabonedus, 
the  last  Chaldsean  monarch,  and  not  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 
And  again,  it  was  not  Darius  the  Mede,  but  Cyrus  that  took 
Bab3'lon  ;  nor  did  any  kingdom  of  the  Medes  at  all  intervene 
between  that  of  the  Chaldees  and  that  of  the  Persians.  The 
writer  appears  to  have  confounded  the  taking  of  Babj'lon  by 
C3'rus  with  its  subsequent  capture  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  one 
of  his  successors.  But  he  really  did  believe  a  kingdom  of 
the  Medes  to  have  succeeded  that  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  for  he 
represents  it  by  the  silver  breast  and  arms,  under  the  golden 
head  of  the  statue  seen  by  the  king  in  his  dream,  while  the 
brass  signifies  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  the  iron  that  of 
Alexander,  the  stem  ruler  who  crushed  ever3i;hing  beneath 
him,  and  the  mixture  of  iron  and  clay  in  the  feet  of  the  image 
indicates  the  weak  points  in  the  divided  kingdom  of  this 
mighty  conqueror. 

All  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  writer's  knowledge  of 
history  was  so  exceedingly  defective  as  this  vanishes  when  we 
find  him  elsewhere  ^  distinctly  implying  that  there  were  only 
four  Persian  kings,  whereas  we  know  of  no  less  than  twelve. 
And  again,  he  made  a  grave  mistake  as  to  the  length  of  the 
period  he  was  reviewing.  He  calculates  that  there  were 
seventy  times  seven  years  between  Jeremiah's  prophecy  and 
the  fall  of  Antiochus,  which  he  expected  within  a  few  years. 
But  the  period  between  the  date  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of 
the  seventy  years  (605  b.c.)  and  the  year  when  our  book  was 
written  (165  B.C.)  falls  short  of  the  required  time  by  fifty 
years.  But  if  the  writer  himself  had  no  means  of  gaining  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  history,  none  of  his  readers  were 
any  better  off.  Besides,  he  was  doubtless  too  fbll  of  his  own 
purpose  to  trouble  himself  much  as  to  these  matters.  His 
sole  object  in  telling  these  stories  was  to  fire  his  dejected 
fellow  believers  with  courage  to  persevere.  They  must  not 
let  themselves  be  driven  to  eat  forbidden  food,  to  worship 
idols,  or  to  neglect  their  daily  pra3'ers  and  all  that  the  Law 
prescribed.  Their  God  was  the  God  of  heaven,  mightier 
than  all  gods  and  kings,  fully  able  to  rescue  his  worshippers 
from  the  most  threatening  dangers.     He  humbled  the  proud. 

1  Daniel  xi.  3-4. 
24» 
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Did  this  OYerweening  Antiochus  dare  to  peraeeate  the  faith* 
ful?  He  himpelf  should  be  compelled  by  the  visible  help 
which  God  would  bring  to  his  servants  to  acknowledge  his 
folly  in  resisting  Him.  And  if  he  would  not  yield,  if  he 
thought  it  was  his  own  might  that  had  made  him  so  great,  he 
might  see  his  lot  foreshadowed  in  that  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 
whom  God  as  good  as  made  into  a  beast  for  a  time  on  purpose 
to  humble  him ;  or  he  might  read  in  Belshazzar's  fate  what 
was  coming  upon  him  too,  for  that  Mene^  menej  tekely  tqfhanin 
was  equally  applicable  to  his  own  dominion  I 

Meanwhile  our  author  was  not  content  with  this  general 
announcement  that  the  end  was  near,  and  that  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  stone  thrown  without  human  hand,  would  super- 
sede the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  He  desired  to  indicate  the 
course  of  events  from  Daniel's  time  to  his  own  more  in  detail, 
and  also  to  describe  the  future  more  exactly.  To  this  object 
the  remainder  of  the  book,  which  records  certain  visions  of 
Daniel's,  is  devoted. 

One  of  these  visions,  that  of  the  ram  beaten  by  the  goat, 
we  have  alread}^  considered,^  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
detail ;  namely,  the  prediction  that  the  daily  sacrifice,  to  which 
Antiochus  had  put  a  stop,  would  be  suspended  for  exactly  two 
thousand  three  hundi-ed  mornings  and  evenings,  or  three  and  a 
half  3'ears ; '  for  the  writer  establishes  certain  resting  points  in 
the  period  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  years.  In  the  first  place, 
when  seven  of  them  were  gone,  the  anointed,  the  prince, 
should  cause  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  This  must'be  a  refer- 
ence either  to  C^tus  or  to  the  high  priest  Joshua,  under  whom 
the  first  band  of  exiles  returned.  After  sixty-two  more  weeks 
of  years  another  anointed  should  be  slain.  This  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  high  priest  Onias  III.,  who  was  overtaken  by 
this  fate.  Half  a  week  of  years  after  that,  the  daily  sacrifice 
should  be  suspended,  and  in  three  and  a  half  years  more 
Antiochus  should  fall  and  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come.*  The  author  further  describes  the  history  of  Syria 
and  £gypt,  after  the  partition  of  Alexander's  kingdom,  in 
some  detail.* 

There  is  little  to  attract  us  in  all  the  allusions  and  obscure 
indications  of  recent  events  which  our  author  lays  on  the  lips 
of  the  ancient  seer.  He  always  selects  an  enigmatical  form 
of  utterance  suitable  to  oracular  deliverances ;    but  there  is 

1  See  p.  6U.  <  Daniel  viii.  IS,  14. 

•  PaiJel  ix.  24-27 ;  compare  zii.  7,  IL  <  Daniel  zL 
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one  section  of  his  book  in  particular  which  has  always  made 
a  profound  impression  upon  its  readers,  and  has  given  rise  to 
much  deep  speculation  and  to  much  idle  waste  of  words.  It 
is  the  vision  of  the  four  beasts.' 

I  saw  storms,  says  our  author,  in  his  cuaracter  of  Daniel, 
bursting  fVom  eveiy  quarter  of  heaven,  as  four  monsters  came 
up  out  of  the  sea.  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  with  eagle's 
wings ;  and  behold !  it  was  robbed  of  its  feathers,  and  stood 
!ip  on  its  hind  legs  and  received  a  human  heart.  Then  there 
came  up  a  second,  like  a  bear,  leaning  towards  one  side,  with 
three  ribs  in  its  mouth ;  and  a  voice  said,  ^^  Rise  up  and  eat 
much  flesh ! "  Then  a  third  came  into  view,  like  a  leopard, 
with  four  wings;  and  it  had  four  heads,  and  was  very 
mighty.  But  terrible  as  these  three  were,  the  fourth  was 
monstrous  above  them  all.  A  terrific  creature  !  With  great 
iron  teeth  it  crunched  and  devoured  all  it  could  lay  hold  of, 
and  trod  the  rest  under  foot.  It  had  ten  horns  upon  its 
head  ;  and  behold !  there  came  up  a  little  horn  among  the  rest, 
three  of  which  were  plucked  out  to  make  room  for  it,  and  this 
little  horn  had  human  eyes,  and  a  mouth  with  which  it  spoke 
hoastfblly.  And  lo  !  there  were  thrones  made  ready,  and  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  even  God,  sat  down  in  a  shining  garment 
with  snow-white  hair  on  his  head.  The  throne  glittered,  and 
its  wheels  were  all  aglow.  A  river  of  fire  streamed  out  fh)m 
Him,  and  millions  of  angels  stood  before  Him.  Then  the 
judgment  began  and  the  books  were  opened.  Upon  this  the 
fourth  beast  was  sentenced,  slain,  and  burned,  because  of  all 
the  blasphemous  language  of  the  little  horn.  Meanwhile  the 
other  beasts  were  also  bereft  of  their  power,  for  it  was  but 
given  them  for  a  time.  And  when  all  this  was  accomplished, 
there  came  one  upon  the  clouds  like  a  son  of  man,  and  he  was 
taken  before  the  throne  of  God,  where  honor  and  dominion 
were  given  him  to  all  eternity. 

Then,  continues  Daniel,  I  was.  filled  with  consternation  at 
this  vision,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  angels  to  explain  it,  espe- 
cially the  meaning  of  the  little  horn.  And  he  answered  that 
it  was  a  king  who  would  rise  up  against  God,  persecute  the 
holy  people,  abolish  the  Law,  and  rule  for  a  time,  two 
times,  and  half  a  time  (three  and  a  half  years) ,  but  would 
then  perish,  and  give  place  to  the  kingdom  of  the  saints, 
which  should  endure  for  ever. 

It  is  as  clear  as  daylight  to  every  impartial  investigator  that 
this  little  horn  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  that  the  fourth 
1  Daniel  TiS 
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beast  must  therefore  be  the  Greek  empire.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  ancient  and  modem  interpreters  have  been  uu willing 
to  recognize  the  fact ;  for  Daniel  very  definitely  predi(;ts  that 
on  the  fall  of  the  fourth  beast  the  kingdom  of  Grod  will  come. 
Moreover  this  ''  son  of  man  "  was  supposed  to  be  Jesus.  And 
therefore,  as  long  as  the  book  of  Daniel  was  regarded  as  a 
genuine  unveiling  of  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
people  had  1 1  explain  the  fourth  beast  as  the  Roman  empire, 
or  some  still  later  power.  But  the  tmth  is  that  our  author 
knew  very  little  of  the  period  in  which  he  supposed  Daniel  to 
live ;  that  his  information,  very  naturall}',  became  more  ade- 
quate as  he  approached  his  own  day  (165  B.C.),  and  that  he 
could  no  more  foresee  what  would  take  place  afterwards  than 
any  one  of  us  can  foretell  the  future.  As  for  the  vision  of  the 
son  of  man,  it  doubtless  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
expectations  entertained  both  by  Jesus  himself  and  by  his 
Apostles ;  ^  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  writer  himself  did 
not  intend  the  '*  son  of  man  "  to  represent  the  Messiah.  He 
symbolized  the  kingdom  of  the  saints,  the  redeemed  and  puri- 
fied Israel,  under  this  t^'pe,  just  as  he  had  represented  the 
heathen  kingdoms  under  the  forms  of  beasts.^ 

If  we  are  content  not  to  ascribe  to  the  writer  a  knowledge 
of  the  future  which  he  never  possessed,  but  to  take  his  \'isioQ 
for  what  it  really  was,  that  is  to  say,  for  his  individual  concep- 
tion of  the  course  of  history,  then  we  find  in  it  the  fruits  of  a 
strong  faith  and  of  truly  ennobling  ideas.  One  kingdom  had 
succeeded  another  in  Asia,  and  had  counted  the  holy  land 
amongst  its  provinces.  There  was  first  the  dominion  of  the 
gi*eat  Nebuchadrezzar ;  then  the  tottering  power  of  the  Medes ; 
then,  again,  the  mighty  and  swifb-sprcading  Persian  monarchj*. 
To  this  lion  with  a  human  heart,  to  this  bear  that  stood  askew^ 
to  this  winged  panther,  power  had  been  given  for  a  time,  and 
the}^  had  ruled  successively  even  over  the  saints.  But  the 
kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  with  all  its  monarchs  great  and  small, 
was  beyond  comparison  the  most  abominable;  while  Antio- 
ehus,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews,  was  great  and  terrible  beyond 
all  others.  But  let  not  Israel  fear !  There  is  One  who  rules 
over  all  things,  f^om  whom  the  former  kingdoms  drew  all  the 
strength  the}'  had,  and  that  is  God.  Soon  will  He  call  the 
reckless  monarch  to  his  bar  and  pronounce  his  sentence,  at  the 
same  time  humbling  all  the  heathen  powers.  Then  will  come 
another  kingdom  —  not  out  of  the  sea,  but  fh>m  heaven ;  not 
in  the  form  of  a  monster,  but  in  the  noble  form  of  man  —  the 
1  Compare  vol.  iii.  pp.  403,  403.  >  Daniel  vii.  18,  87. 
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kingdom  of  God's  people,  which  will  abide  for  ever.  Then 
shall  the  dead  also  —  this  is  the  first  distinct  indication  of  the 
belief  among  the  Jews  —  then  shall  the  dead  awake,  these  to 
everlasting  life,  and  those  to  shame ;  and  the  teadiers,  who 
have  shown  the  way  of  rigbteoosness  to  so  many,  shall  shine 
forth  like  the  sun.     Blessed  is  he  who  endures  to  the  end !  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  source  from  which  he  drew  his  concep- 
tions of  the  future,  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  ancient  prophets.  It  is  no  inspiration, 
no  direct  revelation  from  the  deity,  that  urges  him  to  speak. 
He  simply  records  what  he  has  learned  from  studying  and  un- 
ravelling the  written  word.  But  the  essence  of  his  faith  is 
identical  with  theirs.  His  soul,  like  theirs,  is  filled  with  the 
sublime  conviction  that  every  event  on  earth  depends  upon  the 
God  of  heaven,  who  has  chosen  Israel  as  the  people  of  his 
grace. 

We  may  well  believe  that  such  a  book  as  this  helped  to  en 
courage  the  faithful,  and  to  tire  them  with  zeal  to  persevere 
under  their  suflferings  and  in  their  conflict.  When  it  was  writ- 
ten, Mattathias  and  his  sons  had  i)robably  raised  the  banner 
of  revolt  already,  for  we  read  of  ''  a  little  help  which  shaU 
support  the  teachers."  *  Full  soon  the  war  of  libertj^  would 
spread,  and  Antiochus  would  learn  what  a  small  people  can  do 
when  it  fights  for  its  hearths  and  its  altar.  His  rule  over  Ju- 
d£ea  would  come  to  an  end,  not  by  a  stone  thrown  without 
human  hand,  but  by  the  heroism  of  Jewish  faith.  It  was  not 
long  before  Judas  the  Maccabee  took  Jerusalem ;  and  then, 
though  the  citadel  was  stiU  in  the  hands  of  the  S5Tians,  the 
sanctuary  was  once  more  cleansed,  and  a  new  altar  reared  in 
place  of  the  one  polluted  by  idolatry.  In  December,  164  e.g., 
just  three  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Jupi- 
ter, the  temple  was  restored  to  Israel's  god. 

Then  might  have  been  sung  a  song  which  was  possibly  com- 
posed for  this  very  occasion  * :  — 

Qiye  thanks  unto  Tahweh,  for  he  is  good; 

HIb  mercy  endures  for  ever  1 
In  my  distress  I  called  upon  Yahweh, 

And  he  heard  my  prayer  and  enlarged  my  place. 
Tahweh  is  with  me,  I  will  not  fear ; 

For  what  can  man  do  against  me  f 
It  is  better  to  trust  in  Yahweh  than  men, 

0etter  in  Yahweh  than  princes. 
All  the  heathens  had  surrounded  me. 

Bat  in  Yahweh's  name  hare  I  shattered  them  all. 

i  Daniel  xii  <  Daniel  xi.  33.  34  >  Pkalm  cztiU. 
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Shottto  of  rejoicing  are  in  the  tents  of  the  rigfateow; 

T&hweh's  right  hand  puts  forth  its  might 
Open  me  the  gates  of  salyation. 

That  I  may  go  in  and  sing  praises  to  Tahweh. 
This  is  the  gate  of  Yahweh 

By  which  the  righteous  enter. 
A  stone  rejected  by  the  builders 

Has  become  the  great  comer  stone. 
Behold!  it  is  Yahweh's  doing; 

It  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes. 
This  is  the  day  that  Yahweh  has  made. 

Let  us  rejoice  and  exult! 
O  Yahweh,  help  us! 

0  Yahweh,  deliver  us ! 
Blessed  is  he  who  comes  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  1 

We  greet  thee  from  Yahweh's  house. 
God  Yahweh  gives  us  light ; 

Bind  the  festive  offering  with  cords  to  the  altar. 
Thou  art  my  God,  I  will  praise  thee  1 

My  God,  1  will  sing  thy  glory ! 
Praise  Yahweh,  for  he  is  good. 

For  hig  grace  endures  for  ever. 

Thus  did  Israel  rejoice  when  his  deliverance  began,  regain- 
ing himself  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And, 
in  truth,  he  had  been  too  much  despised  b\'  the  builders  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world !  Now  he  had  made  his  power  felt, 
and  could  henceforth  celebrate  his  deliverance  from  year  to 
year  in  the  "  feast  of  the  renewing  of  the  temple,"  or  ''  feast 
of  lights."  But  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  to  come  with 
outward  splendor ;  and  when  he  came  who  laid,  by  moral  force, 
the  foundations  of  a  spiritual  religion,  Israel  shut  himself  out. 
Even  the  political  independence  secured  for  a  time  would  soon 
pass  away,  and  Israel  would  sink  into  slavery  once  more ;  and 
at  last,  after  a  hopeless  struggle,  would  be  broken  up  and  scat- 
tered amongst  the  nations. 


Chafheb  xxm. 

CONCLUSION. 

HERE  the  expounder  of  the  Old  Testament  lays  down  his 
pen,  but  only  to  take  it  up  again  presently.  He  owes 
his  readers  a  word  of  explanation  on  both  these  points !  We 
promised  to  examine  the  Bible,  and  with  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  we  have  now  redeemed  our  plcd^.     We  have 
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dealt  with  all  the  Biblical  narratives  and  the  most  important 
sections  of  the  prophecies,  the  proverbs,  and  the  other  poeti- 
cal books.  But  we  have  from  the  first  kept  another  object 
equally  clearly  in  view;  and  that  has  been  to  describe  the 
development  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible, in  connection  with  the  several  portions  of  the  Bible. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah  we  have  not  neglected  this 
second  object,  but  have  drawn  t<^ether  all  the  materials 
which  we  thought  would  throw  light  upon  the  history  of 
Israel's  religion.  For  the  period  between  Nehemiah  and  the 
Maccabees  we  have  not  done  so.  We  have  indeed  taken  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  history,  and  set  the  various  books  which 
were  written  in  this  period  in  their  historical  framework,  but 
we  have  omitted  much  that  might  have  filled  in  and  thrown 
light  upon  the  picture.  For  instance,  we  have  not  mentioned 
the  founding  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  the  first  steps 
made  by  the  Scribes  towards  the  formation  of  the  canon  or 
collection  of  the  sacred  books ;  the  important  work  of  Jesus 
ben  Sirach,  which  was  composed  before  the  book  of  Daniel ; 
the  chasm  that  gradually  opened  between  the  priests  and  the 
Scribes ;  the  contests  for  the  office  of  high  priest,  or  the  rise 
of  the  schools  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

The  reason  is  that  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  not  the  main 
sources  of  our  information  on  these  subjects,  and  we  should 
exceed  the  limits  we  have  assigned  ourselves  far  too  much 
were  we  to  examine  with  the  requisite  care  all  that  we  can 
collect  from  other  sources  to  throw  light  upon  this  period. 

Moreover,  if  we  had  done  all  that  lay  in  our  power  accu- 
rately to  describe  the  period  between  Nehemiah  and  the 
Maccabees,  we  should  still  have  lefl  both  ourselves  and  our 
readers  quite  unsatisfied ;  for  when  we  reach  the  Maccabsean 
revolt,  we  are  still  separated  by  nearly  two  centuries  from  the 
date  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  so  that  the  connection  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  not  yet  by  any  means  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  only  that  we  are  interested  in  the  external 
history  of  the  Jews  during  this  interval,  and  that  we  should 
like  to  know,  for  instance,  how  Palestine  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  and  how  the  Herods  came  to  the  throne,  but 
these  two  centuries  are  exceedingly  important  with  reference 
to  the  internal  history  of  the  people.  This  is  no  more  than 
we  should  expect,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion the  Jewish  religion  was  anything  but  petrified.  There 
was  religious  life,  and  strong  life,  too,  in  the  country ;  and 
wherever  there  is  life,  there  is  movement,  there  is  confiict, 
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there  is  alternate  progr&s  and  retrogression,  and  all  thai 
gives  interest  to  history.  And  accordingly  the  religions  hia- 
tory  of  these  two  centuries  is  full  of  interest.  Numbers  of 
books  were  written,  for  instance.  The  writer  of  Daniel  bad 
many  followers  who  produced  apocaiypMs  or  '^  revelations,"  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  like  his.  The  "Proverbs  of  Jesus 
ben  Sirach "  did  not  close  the  series  of  worthj'  successors  of 
the  ancient  sages,  amongst  whom  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  deserves  our  special  attention.  Such  an  historian  as 
the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  surely  does  not 
deserve  to  be  neglected ;  and  songs  such  as  the  psalms  of  Sol- 
omon were  still  composed,  which,  though  excluded  ftom  the 
canon,  interpret  the  sufferings  and  the  faith  of  the  believers 
just  as  truly  as  the  psalms  in  the  Bible.  The  composition 
of  fictitious  stories  for  purposes  of  edification  did  not  stop 
with  Esther  and  Daniel,  as  is  shown  b}'  the  second  and  still 
more  by  the  third  book  of  Maccabees,  by  Judith  and  Tobit. 
Some  of  these  works  are  accepted  by  a  great  portion  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  sacred  writings  of  the  second  rank  under 
the  name  of  apocryphal  books ;  others  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely overlooked,  and  some  few,  such  as  the  book  of  Enoch, 
have  only  recently  been  discovered  and  explained. 

All  this  well  deserves  our  attention,  both  on  its  own  ac- 
count and  as  a  help  to  the  comprehension  of  the  time  of 
Jesus.  But  we  must  not  stop  even  here,  for  Judaism  retained 
its  independent  existence  after  the  time  of  Jesus.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  70  a.d.  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  laid  waste 
by  Titus,  and  even  that  did  not  quench  the  Jewish  spirit  of 
independence  or  annihilate  the  Jewish  people  as  such.  This 
consummation  was  still  deferred  for  full  sixty  years.  And 
again,  in  and  after  the  time  of  Jesus  the  great  rabbis  rose 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Talmud,  that  colossal  monu- 
ment of  Jewish  hair-splitting  in  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  Law!  All  tMs  and  much  more  besides  falls 
largely  within  the  New  Testament  period,  bnt  it  lies  so  com- 
pletely be3'ond  the  horizon  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  touched  upon  in  connection  with  their 
work,  though  it  Iblly  deserves  our  carefUl  consideration. 

For  these  reasons  we  have  determined  to  deal  with  the  first 
six  centuries  of  Judaism  firom  the  time  of  Nehemiah  to  the 
last  revolt  against  the  Romans,  under  Barcochba,  in  a  separate 
work.  We  shall  there  content  ourselves  in  the  period  before 
the  Maccabees  with  simply  supplementing  what  has  been  said 
in  the  present  volume,  and  shall  then  go  on  with  the  history 
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of  the  following  centuries  in  the  same  style  we  have  adopted 
in  this  first  part  of  "  The  Bible  for  Learners."  We  hope 
tliat  the  work  on  the  "Old  Testament"  we  have  now  con- 
cluded, together  with  the  sequel,  will  furnish  an  adequate 
picture  of  ancient  Israel, — that  remarkable  people  to  whom 
mankind  owes  greater  treasures  than  to  any  other  nation, 
ancient  or  modem. 

NoTB.  —  Dr.  Oort  hat  already  pardaUw  redeemed  this  promite  by  the  issue 
of  the  first  of  two  smaU  volumes  on  "  The  Last  Centuries  of  Jewish  National 
Existence."  The  EnMh  translator  and  publishers  are  not  in  a  position  of 
ptssenl  to  give  any  pleage  with  regard  to  this  SMpplsmentary  work,  Tb. 
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Aaron,  i.  99;  chosen  bv  Tahweh  tc 
assist  Moses,  i.  257 ;  his  work  in  be- 
half of  his  people,  i.  263-272;  his 
magic  staff,  i.  268,  269;  his  a^ 
wheu  he  spoke  to  Pharaoh,  i.  277; 
at  the  tent  of  conference,  i.  2U7, 
335;  indignant  with  Moses,  i.  297; 
forbidden  to  see  the  promised  land, 
i.  335:  sons  of.  appointed  to  hold  the 
priestly  office,  i  442 ;  ii.  304.  475-477 ; 
directs  the  Israelites  to  make  a 
golden  ima^  of  a  bull,  ii.  267;  his 
part  in  the  image  worship  explained, 
11.  869,  970;  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  priesthood,  ii.  475.  476;  fate  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  ii.  519;  story 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  ii.  521,  522. 

Aoronites,  the  rules  and  distinctions  of, 
regarding  priestly  office,  ii.  475-477, 
519 ;  contest  for  priesthood,  ii.  523. 
See  Aaron,  **  sons  of." 

Abaua,  river  of  Damascus,  ii.  158. 

Abednego,  in  the  furnace,  ii.  558.  See 
Azariah,  friend  of  Daniel.  ' 

Abel,  i.  53;  signification  of,  i.  53; 
death  of,  i.  54;  Hebrew  form  of 
name,  i.  63. 

Abel  Beth  Maachah,  ii.  55;  the  woman 
of,  cailvd  wise,  ii  75,  76. 

Abel-mizraim,  i.  225;  signification  of, 
i.  225. 

Abiab,  i.  463. 

Abiathar,  son  of  Ahimelech,  i.  517; 
escapes  the  slaughter  of  priest^  i 
517;  chief  priest  of  David,  ii.  22; 
prepares  for  David's  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  53;  friend  of  David,  ii. 
63 ;  deposed  from  the  priesthood,  ii. 
70. 

Abib,  i.  274,  275. 

Abibal,  friend  of  David,  ii  91. 

Abiel,  his  sons,  i.  482. 

Abiezer,  i.  384. 

Abigail,  i.  519-581 ;  becomes  the  wife 
of  David,  i.  581 

Abiho,  son  of  Aarou,  i.  396;  hie  fate, 


ii.  519;  has  no  priestly  descendants, 
ii.  519. 

Abijah,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  108;  son  ol 
Jeroboam,  ii.  108. 

Ahimelech,  his  dealings  witli  Abra 
ham,  i.  Ill,  1G3,  164. 

Ahimelech,  his  dealings  with  Isaac,  1. 
162,  163. 

Abhuelech,  son  of  Gideon,  i.  394-401; 
made  king  by  the  Shechemites,  i. 
395;  murders  Gideon 'k  .«ons,  i.  395; 
destruvti  Shechcm,  i.  3.)6;  killed  be- 
fore Tliebez,  i.  396;  story  of,  con- 
sidered, i.  896-401;  tirst  king  in 
Israel,  i.  899. 

Ahimelech,  friend  of  David,  ii.  63; 
how  treated  by  tradition,  ii.  69. 

Abinadab,  son  of  Saul,  i.  482;  his 
death,  i.  527. 

Abinadab,  son  of  Jesse,  i.  495,  509. 

Abinadab,  receives  the  ark,  ii.  7. 

Abinoam,  i.  369. 

Abiram,  iL  521,  .522. 

Abishai,  i.  523,  540-542;  desires  to 
defend  David,  ii.  47. 

Abner,  i.  482,  540-542;  his  death,  i. 
542. 

Abraham,  i.  131;  his  name  changed 
from  Abrani,  i.  131 ;  signification  of, 
i.  131;  tried  by  Yah  web,  i  143-146; 
commanded  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  i.  144; 
released  from  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
i.  145,146;  his  age,i.  161;  his  death 
and  burial,  i.  ICl  ;  receives  the  or- 
dinance of  circumcision  from  £1- 
shaddai,  ii.  474.  See  Abram. 

Abram,  son  of  Temh,  i.  96;  name 
represents  certain  tribes,  i.  100-105; 
possible  meaning  of,  i.  103 ;  dwellinjy; 
at  Hafan,  1.  106;  the  believer,  i. 
108-113;  journey  of,  i.  109,  110; 
erects  altars,  i.  110;  dealings  with 
Ahimelech,  i.  Ill,  163,  164;  gener- 
osity of,  i.  113-120;  separation  from 
Lot,  i.  114;  conquest  over  Eastern 
kings,  1.  116;  visited  by  Mekhis^. 
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Asherah,  the,  i.  385;  the  subject  of, 
conHJdered,  ii.  118;  destroyed  bv 
Hezekialij  ii.  279,  280;  deatroyed  by 
Josiah,  ii.  327,  328;  um  of,  cod- 
demned  in  the  law,  ii.  609. 

Ashkenaz,  i.  95. 

Ashteroth-Karnaim,  i.  115. 

Ashtoreth,  god  of  the  Sidunians,  ii.  71, 
83,113. 

Askelon,  i.  356,  536 ;  Uken  by  Judah, 
i.  356 

Assyria,  ruins  of,  i.  87,  88;  popula- 
tion of,  i.  88;  hi:«torical  luscrip- 
lions,  ii.  286 ;  oppressed  by  enemies 
ii.  819. 

Assyrians,  treatment  of  their  captives, 
iL  241,  242,-  war  with  Judah,  ii.  286- 
290. 

Afitar-Chemosh,  ii.  125. 

Astarte,  ii.  102,  113;  description  of 
worship  of,  ii.  300,  301;  sanctuary 
destroyed,  ii.  328. 

Athaliah,  i.  24;  daughter  of  Ahab,  ii. 
114,  106,  171;  her  rule  in  Judah,  u. 
172;  her  death,  ii.  173. 

Atonement,  Day  of,  ii.  511-513. 

Avaris,  i.  235,  283. 

Avvites,  the,  i.  240,  326. 

Azariah,  frieud  of  Daniel,  ii.  556.  See 
Abednego. 

Azariah,  the  prophet,  ii.  168. 

Azariah,  son  of  Amaziah,  and  king  of 
Judah,  ii.  1S8.    See  Uzziah. 

Azaisel,  ii.  511-514. 

Azekah,  city,  ii.  376. 

Baai^  signification  of,  i.  17;  worship 

of,  1. 21, 23 ;  the  god  made  into  a  king, 

i.  105;  the  title  of  different  gods,  i. 

391;  name  used  with  proper  names, 

i.  392;   the  god  of   sun-worship,   i. 

414;  represented  with  horn.s,  ii.  102; 

his   prietta  destroyed   bv  Jehu,  ii. 

136,  137;  conflict  with   Vahweh,  ii. 

138-149;  defeated  in  Judah,  ii.  171- 

180;  worship  overthrown  in  Judah, 

ii.  327. 
BaaUth,  U.  89. 

Baal-berith,  signification  of,  i.  395. 
Baal-Gad,  i.  104. 
Baal-Hazor,  ii.  38. 
Baaljada,  signification  of,  ii.  64;  son 

of  David,  ii.  64. 
Baal-meon,  ii.  125. 
BaaUPerazim,  ii.  2. 
Baal-shalisha,  ii.  156. 
Baalzebub,  signification  of,  ii.  126 ;  use 

of  name,  ii   126. 
Baasha,  ii.  108;  king  of  Israel,  ii.  110. 
Baboi,  ruled  by  Nimrod,  i.  85;  tower 

of,    i.    89,   90;    siguidcation    of,    i. 


Babylon,  i.  76 ;  armies  of,  called  Chal- 
dean, ii.  856;  the  capiul  of  Neb- 
uchadrezzar, ii.  425.  426;  attacked 
by  Cyrusj  ii  426,  427. 

Babylonia,  t.  87 ;  ruins  of,  i.  87,  88. 

Bahurim,  ii.  47. 

Balaam,  l^nd  of,  ii.  199-209:  blesses 
Israel,  ii.  202-205;  the  legend  his- 
torically considered,  ii.  20^207;  his 
character  considered,  ii.  208. 

Balak,  son  of  Zippor,  ii.  199;  sends 
embassy  to  Balaam,  ii.  199,  200. 

Balder,  legend  of,  i.  413. 

Bamah,  the,  i.  460;  ii.  12;  used  in 
sacrifices  of  Solomon,  ii.  73-75;  an 
alUr,  ii.  104;  used  in  worship  of 
Yahweb.  ii.  113;  destroyed  under 
Uezekiah,  ii.  279,  280;  destroyed  in 
Judah,  ii.  328;  use  of,  condemned  in 
the  Law,  ii.  5U9. 

Ban,  the,  i.  319;  custom  of,  i.  342, 
343. 

Barak,  i.  369,  371-374;  commanded  to 
be  a  leader,  i.  371. 

Baruochba,  ii.  568. 

Bans,  ii.  455. 

Barnch,  friend  of  Jeremiah,  ii.  892; 
writes  the  oracles  of  Jervmiah,  ii.  360 ; 
the  reading  of  the  oracles  of  Jere> 
miah,  ii.  361,  362;  his  fidelity  to 
Jeremiah,  ii.  393;  his  cliaracter,  iL 
393,  394. 

Barzillai,  ii.  54,  58. 

Bashan,  i,  327,  329;  king  of,  i.  383. 

Basheniath,  wife  of  Esau,  L  167. 

Bathsheba,  u.  32,  56. 

Bathshua,  ii.  32. 

Bato,  i.  102. 

Beasts,  clean  and  unclean,  laws  of,  i. 
79;  ii.  183,  510.     See  Animals. 

Bedouins,  the,  i.  127.  383;  character 
and  religion  of,  i.  129,  13U,  131. 

Beeljada,  signification  of^  i.  :J92. 

Beelzebul,  use  of  name,  ji.  126 

Beeri,  father  of  Hosea,  ii.  222. 

Beersheba,  sanctuary  at,  i.  1U4;  well  of, 
i.  105;  home  of  Isaac,  i.  163;  si^ii- 
tication  of,  i.  164;  description  of,  L 
164,  165;  Terror  of,  i.  165;  worship 
at,i.  166;  iL  211. 

Bel,  i.  38,  88;  temple  of,  i.  89,  90,  94; 
ii.  425. 

Bela,  i.  136. 

Belial,  sons  of,  i.  465,  466. 

Belshazzar,  his  feast,  ii.  559;  son  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  ii.  559;  the  writincr 
on  the  wall.  ii.  559 ;  properly  son  el 
Nabouedus,  iL  56L 

Benaiali,  ii.  3 

Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  ii  110;  makes 
war  upon  Ahab,  ii.  114-116;  hii 
death,  ii.  132. 
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Benjamin,  i.  194,  211-217,  226;  sign!- 

fication  of.  i.  194. 
Benjainites,  bowmen  and  siingers,  14. 

3;  division  of  the  tribe,  ii.  lUO. 
Ben-oni  i<igniHcation  of,  i.  194. 
Beor,  father  of  Balaam,  ii.  199. 
Bera,  signification  of,  i.  118. 
Berbers,  the,  i.  230. 
Berechiah,  ii.  238. 
Bered,  i.  127,  128. 
Besor,  stream  of,  i.  637. 
Bethel,  sanctuary  at,  i.  104;  stone  at, 

i.  105,  178,  179,  196;  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, i.  178.  179;  signification  of,  i. 

178,  196;  why  so  called,  i.  179, 196; 

^rave  of  the  man  of  God  from  Judah, 

li.  107;  sanctuary  of  Jeroboam  de- 
stroyed, ii.  328. 
Beth-Horon,  ii.  89. 
Bethlehem,  i.  196. 
Beth-Peor,  i.  333. 
Bethshan,   name   changed   to  Scytho- 

polifs,  ii.  3.39. 
Bethshemesh,  plare  of  sun-worship,  i. 

104,   414;    signification    of,   i.    104; 

ark  remains  a  :ihort  time  here,  ii.  7. 
Bethuel,  i.  1&6. 

Be/.ek,  attacked  by  Judah,  i.  355. 
Bible,  the,  i.  4-6 ;  errors  in  the  Hebrew 

manuscripts,  i.  434. 
Bible-almanacs,  i.  159. 
Bildad,   friend    of   Job,   ii.  461;     his 

counsel  to  Job,  ii.  464. 
Bilhah,  i.  185. 

Birslia,  signification  of,  i.  118. 
Black  Stone,  the,  i.  177;  date  of  theft, 

i.  177. 
Blood   believed   to  contain  the  soul,  i.. 

80;  ii.  516;  prohibited  as  food,  i.  80, 

81;  ii.  333,  516;  laws  un  the  shedding 

of,  i.  81-83. 
Blootl-avenger,  the,  i.  82. 
Blood-redeemer,  the,  i.  82. 
Boar,  a^  executed  in  I' hinders,  i.  82. 
Boaz,   I.   4*29-432;    bi:^  marriage   with 

Kuth,  i.  432. 
Boaz,  name  of  a  brazen  pillar,  ii.  72; 

pillar  of  the  temple,  its  significance, 

li.  87. 
Bopp,  i.  9L 
Borsippa,  i.  89. 
Botta,  1.  87. 
Bozez,  i.  477. 

Brahmins,  their  sacred  book,  L  8,  4. 
Brazen  sea,  the,  ii.  20,  72. 
Brazen  serpent,  the,  ii.  281. 
Bronzo,  age  of,  i.  60. 
Brugsch,  1.  248. 
Bull,  how  regarded  by  ancient  people, 

ii.  102;  the  golden  image  made  by 

the  Israelites,  ii.  266-268. 
Bunsen,  i.  248. 


Byblus,  a  Phoenician  city,  i.  412. 

Caaba,  i.  177. 

Cabul,  signification  of,  ii.  86. 

Cain,  i.  53-55;  signification  of,  i.  .53; 

?[uarrel  with  Abel,  i.  53;  banishment 
rom  Eden,  i.  54 ;  story  of,  considered, 
i.  55-62. 

Cainan,  i.  63;  resemblance  to  Cain,  i. 
64. 

Cainitea,  the,  i.  55. 

Caleb,  i.  306,  311;  the  Kenizzite,  i. 
355-<)62;  a  warrior,  i.  359 ;  genealogy 
of,  i.  362;  how  regarded  by  Uie 
Jews,  i.  362. 

Calneb,  ruled  by  Nimrod,  i.  85. 

Cambyses,  successor  of  Cyrus,  ii.  446; 
date  of  his  death,  ii.  446*. 

Canaan,  called  the  Holy  l^nd,  i.  25; 
signification  of,  i.  95;  promised  to 
posterity  of  Abmm,  i.  115;  land 
promise'd  to  the  Israelites,  i.  307; 
conquest  of,  i.  343-3.55;  southern 
part  conquered  bv  Israel,  i.  345; 
con(|uered  by  Joshua,  i.  346;  ac- 
counts of  conquest  considered,  i. 
346-365:  conquest  of,  not  effected 
till  time  of  Solomon,  i.  347;  curse  of, 
ii.  90-93. 

Canaanites.  the,  i.  20;  placed  among 
the  children  of  Ham,  i.  95;  their 
reverence  for  an  oak,  L  115;  coni- 
posed  of  various  tribes,  L  240 ;  their 
wars  with  Israelites,  i.  844-346,  348, 
366-376;  worship  Nature,  ii.  88; 
condition  under  Solomon,  ii.  89,  91, 
92;  abominations  of,  ii.  93. 

Caphtorites,  i.  326. 

Carcheinish,  ii.  356. 

Casiphia,  ii.  479. 

Catherine,  Saint,  mount  of,  i.  295. 

Cats,  worship  of,  i.  321. 

Caucasus,  Mt.,  i.  45. 

Cephira,  ii.  493. 

Chaboras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  ii. 
371. 

Chalcol,  ii.  78. 

Chaldees,  the,  i.  69,  88;  account  of  a 
flood,  i.  69;  kingdom  of,  ii.  350; 
attack  Judah,  ii.  365;  treatment  of 
conquered  lands,  ii.  369;  attack  on 
Jerusalem,  ii.  380-387 ;  garrison  slain 
by  Isbmael,  ii.  392;  fall  of  their 
kingdom,  ii.  427. 

Chammanim,  used  in  worship  of  Yah- 
weh,  ii.  113;  use  of,  condemned  in 
the  Law,  ii.  509. 

Champollion,  i.  248. 

Chase,  the,  how  considered  in  Israel, 
iL14. 

Chavvah,  Hebrew  tenn  for  Eve,  i.  68. 

Chebar,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  ii.  371 
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'*  Cheesemalcprs'  Valley,"  the,  ii.  4,  5. 

(Jhemi,  sig^nirication  of,  i.  230. 

Cliemoshf  i.  153 ;  god  of  the  Moabitea, 
ii.  71,  83;  inscription  on  Rtone  con- 
cerninr  him,  ii.  125;  aanrtuary  de- 
stroyed, ii.  328. 

Chemoshnadab,  ii.  125. 

Chephren,  antiquity  of  his  atatae,  L 
66. 

Cherith,  brook,  ii.  138. 

Cherub,  its  gigoificance  doubtful,  ii. 
87. 

Children,  aacrifice  of,  h  26,  319,  320, 
410;  ii.  29U,  300,  302,  4U2,  509;  held 
responsible  for  crime  of  parent,  ii. 
16,  17,  418,  419. 

Chileab,  son  of  David,  ii.  4.3. 

Chi  lion,  i.  427. 

Chimharo,  son  of  Barzillai,  ii.  .'^4. 

(Chinese,  their  sacred  book,  i.  4. 

Christians,  their  sacred  book,  i.  3. 

Chronicler,  the,  sketch  of  his  work,  ii. 
533-^35. 

Chronicles,  book  of,  i.  30;  account  of 
the  ark*s  removal  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  9, 
10;  the  writer  of,  ii.  10,  11,  632, 
533;  when  written,  ii.  62;  its  con- 
tents, ii.  533-535;  composed  after 
fall  of  Persian  monarchy,  ii.  546. 

**  Chronicles  of  the  kings'  of  Israel,** 
book  of.  ii.  111. 

"Chronicles  of  Kings  of  Judah,**  book 
of,  ii.  165. 

Chuahan,  Rishathaim,  i.  359. 

Circesium,  ii.  356. 

Circumcision,  custom  of,  i.  319;  ii. 
474,  510. 

Cities  of  refuge,  i.  82;  ii.  333,  477. 

Commerce,  encouraged  by  Solomon, 
IL  70.  71;  its  interests  required  the 
worsnip  of  Strang  gods,  11  83,  84. 

Conlah,  name  applied  to  Jehoiakia,  iL 
369. 

Copper,  forging  of,  discovered,  i.  54, 55, 

Coptis,  i.  230. 

Cosmogony,  ii  34 

Covetousness  of  Lot,  L  114 

Creation,  the,  84-36 ;  theory  of  Hugh 
Miller,  i.  37;  theory  of  J.  6.  von 
Herder,  i.  87;  Chaldean  account  of, 
i  38;  second  account  of,  i.  48,  43; 
discrepancies  in  the  two  accounts,  L 
43,  44;  Persian  account  of,  I  45,  49. 

Crocodiles,  worship  of,  i.  821. 

Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydiana,  ii.  426. 

Cush,  i.  44,  86. 

Cuthseans,  iL  451. 

Cuthah,  ii.  450. 

Cyrus,  i.  27;  date  of  revolt  against 
Adtyages,  ii.  426;  king  of  Persians 
and    Medes,   ii.    496;   conauaat    of 


Babylon,  ii.  426,  427 :  how  described 
by  an  Israelite  prophet,  ii.  433,  434; 
.  jiermission  to  Jews  to  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  435;  his  edict^  ii.  4-35,  453 ; 
his  edict  not  authentic,  li.  435. 

Daoon,  i.  88;  god  of  the  Philistines, 
i.  421,  422;  peculiar  custom  of  its 
priests,  ii.  6. 

Damascus,  its  independence  aeciired, 
ii.  70. 

Dan,  i.  185,  286;  tribe  of,  i.  376. 

Dan,  city,  1. 116, 117,  378;  origin  of  the 
sanctuary,  i.  375-378;  account  of 
sanctuan'  considered,  i.  378,  379. 

Daniel,  mentioned  by  £zekiel,  ii.  461 ; 
his  vision,  ii.  544,  545;  story  of,  ii. 
656-560;  his  gifts  as  seer,  ii.  557, 
558,  5.59;  in  tne  lion's  den,  ii.  560; 
the  visions  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,  ii.  562,  563 ;  prophecy  of  the 
iSon  of  Man,  ii.  663,  564. 

Daniel,  book  of.  i.  liO;  origin  of,  ii. 
555,  566 ;  author's  knowledge  of  hia- 
tory  defective,  ii.  561;  the  visions 
interpreted,  ii.  563,  664;  iia  inapir- 
ation  considered,  ii.  564,  566. 

Danites,  the,  i.  376-378;  steal  the  tera- 
phim  and  ephod,  i.  377. 

Daphncj  citv  in  Kgypt,  ii.  397. 

Darda,  li.  ih. 

Darius  Ilystaspes,  i.  469;  auooessor  of 
Cambyses,  ii.  446;  the  temple  rebuilt 
in  hi:)  reign,  ii.  478;  his  treatment  of 
Daniel,  ii.  560. 

Dathan,  ii.  521,  522. 

David,  i.  21;  ancestry  of,  i.  438: 
dir^  in  honor  of  Saul,  i.  486,  486; 
anointed  by  Samuel,  i.  496,  498; 
at  the  court  of  Saul,  i.  496-488;  ar- 
rives at  the  camp  of  Israel,  i.  508; 
meets  and  slays  Goliath,  i  608-605; 
friendship  for  Jonathan,  i.  606;  story 
of  his  victory  over  tJoUath  coiT- 
aidered,  i.  605^  606 ;  marries  Micbal, 
i.  607;  seeks  aid  from  SamueU  !• 
608;  proofs  of  Jonathan's  friendffbip, 
i.  609-513;  flies  from  Saul,  i.  618, 514; 
persecuted  by  Saul,  i.  513-525 ;  takes 
refuge  in  cave  of  Adullam,  i.  514; 
ii.  2 ;  his  life  in  the  desert,  i.  618- 
621 ;  meets  Abigail  at  Camel,  L  580 ; 
his  wives,  i.  521 ;  spares  the  life  of 
Saul,  i.  621-524,  ii.  64;  enters  the 
service  of  Achish,  i.  626,  634:  joins 
the  Philistines,  i.  525,  634-637;  his 
marauding  expeditions,  i.  536,  536 ; 
mounting  for  Saul  and  Jonathan,  i. 
638,  639;  sends  embassy  to  Jabesh, 
i.  539,  540;  marries  daughter  of 
Geshur,  i.  641;  demands  the  retuni 
ni  MichaL  i.  641,  648;  relatione  with 
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Joab,  i.  542;  ii.  66:  proclaimed  kln^ 
of  Israel,  i.  54') ;  length  of  reign  in 
Judah,  i.  543;  date  of  accesaion  to 
throne, i.  544;  installed  at  Jerasa'<*m, 
i.  544;  Rummoned  to  be  kin^  in 
I»rae],  ii.  1 ;  defeat  of  Philistines  li.  S; 
exploits  of  his  heroes,  ii.  S,  3 ;  takes 
Jebns  by  storm,  ii.  4;  removal  of  ark 
to  Jerusalem,  ii.  5-9;  account  in 
Chronicles  of  the  ark  and  the  temple, 
ii.  10, 11 ;  reasons  for  not  building  the 
temple,  ii.  11 ;  sends  for  son  of  .Jona- 
than, ii.  14 ;  tribulation  of  his  people, 
il.  15;  summons  the  elders  of  Gibeon, 
ii.  16 ;  gives  seven  desrendants  of  Saul 
to  the  Gibeonites,  ii.  17;  buries  Saul 
and  others  in  the  family  tomb  of 
Saulj  ii.  19:  renews  conflict  with 
Philistines,  ii.  19:  his  might  as  king, 
ii.  19-26;  demands  cedar  wood  from 
Mt.  Lebanon,  ii.  21;  attacks  the 
Svrians,  ii.  20;  his  palace  built  by 
iVrians,  ii.  21 ;  cultivation  of  music, 
ii.'  23 ;  his  officers  at  the  palace,  ii. 
22;  life  in  his  palace,  ii.  22,  23,  37; 
his  body-^uard,  ii.  23 ;  controlled  by 
public  bpmion,  ii.  26,  31;  the  tak- 
ing of  the  census,  ii.  27-31 ;  seeks  to 
avert  the  plague,  ii.  29,  30 ;  acx^ount 
of  the  census  in  Chronicles,  ii.  31, 
547:  betrayal  of  Uriah,  ii.  32,  33; 
rebuked  by  Nathan,  il.  33,  34 ;  con- 
duct during  his  child*s  illness,  ii. 
34-^ ;  interview  with  the  woman  of 
Tekoa,  ii.  40-42;  pardons  Absalom, 
ii.  42.  43;  his  kingdom  usurped  by 
Absalom,  ii.  44,  45;  flight  from 
Jerusalem,  ii.  4&-49;  his  jonscience 
uneasy,  ii.  47;  battle  .  with  Ab- 
salom, ii.  50;  grief  for  Absalom, 
ii.  52;  secret  promise  to  Amasa^  ii. 
53,  54;  his  hatred  of  Joab,  ii.  57, 
58;  last  words  concerning  Joab,  ii. 
57,  58 ;  parting  instructions  to  Solo- 
mon, ii.  57,  58;  his  death  and  burial, 
ii.  58;  length  of  his  reign,  ii.  58; 
sketch  of  his  character,  ii.  58-69; 
Psalms,  authorship  of,  H.  59-62; 
passage  in  Amoe  concerning  his 
musical  powers,  ii.  62;  hia  smging 
and  playing,  ii.  62.  63;  why  re- 
ffarded  as  chief  psalmist  of  Israel, 
n.  62.  63;  his  religion,  ii.  63-65;  his 
treacnery  to  Uriah,  ii.  65;  treatment 
of  his  prisoners,  ii.  65 ;  his  cunning, 
it  65,  66 ;  his  domestic  disasters,  u. 
66;  his  inner  life,  ii.  67;  his  dying 
words,  H.  68;  opinions  of  htstor- 
iana  explained,  ii.  68;  how  treated 
by  tradition,  ii.  69;  insurrection 
at  his  death,  ii.  70;  his  prob- 
able motive  for  consultinic  oraclea. 


ii.  76 ;  his  reign  favorable  to  re- 
ligious progress,  ii.  93,  94;  how 
considered  by  Judsean  historians,  ii. 
254;  prayer 'ascribed  to  him  by  a 
Judsean  historian,  ii.  254. 

Davidic  psalms  omitted  in  sketch  of 
David's  character,  ii.  61. 

Day  of  atonement,  ii.  611-613. 

Dead  Sea,  the,  i.  114;  origin  of,  i 
136;  fruit  growing  near,  i.  137. 

Debir,  conquered  by  Joshua,  i.  345; 
taken  by  Judah.  i.  356. 

Deborah,  nurse  of  Kebekah,  i.  194. 

Deborah,  i.  369-374;  her  song  thr 
most  ancient  Israelite  poem  extant, 
i.  366;  palm  of,  i.  369;  her  song,  i. 
374.  376. 

Decalogue,  the,  L  313. 

Desert,  use  of  term,  i.  518. 

Deucalion,!.  102. 

Deuteronomy,  i.  26,  27,  304,  350 ;  sia- 
niflcation  of,  i.  304;  contains  Hil- 
kiah's  book  of  the  Law,  ii.  330;  how 
compiled,  ii.  330;  why  ascribed  to 
Moses,  ii.  331;  its  contents,  ii. 
331-335;  ita  tone  and  religious  fer- 
vor, ii  333,  334;  remarks  upon  the 
compilation  and  use  of  the  book,  ii. 
402,  403. 

Dialects,  how  they  differ  from  lan- 
guages, i.  92. 

Diblaim.  il.  224. 

Dibon,  citv  in  Moab,  ii.  124;  stone  with 
inscription  discovered  on  the  site  of 
the  city,  11.  124. 

Dicte,  Mouutof,  i.  301. 

Dinah,  birth  of,  i.  185;  legend  of,  L 
397,  398. 

Divination,  the  art  of,  i.  220. 

Doe^,  i.  516,  517. 

Dorians,  the,  i.  102. 

Dorus,  i.  102. 

Drachenfels,  legend  of,  i.  6,  7. 

Dreams,  explanation  by  Cicero,  L 
208,  209;  remark  by  £lihu,i.  209; 
how  considered  in  Israel,  i.  209, 210; 
passage  from  Jesus  son  of  Sirach 
relating  to  them,  i.  210. 

Easter,  i.  106. 

Easter  eggi,  remains  of  heathen  worw 

ship.  i.  106;  ii.  514. 
Ebal,  Mount,  i.  109;  Israel  ordered  to 

assemble  there,  i.  351;   law   to   be 

placed  there,  i.  351. 
Ebed,  i.  401 ;  sig^iflcation  of  name,  i. 

401. 
Ebedmelech,  citizen  of  Judah,  ii.  352; 

advocate  of  Jeremiah,  ii.  382. 
Ebenezer,  raised  by  Samuel,  i.  447; 

signification  of,  i.'447. 
Eoclesiastes,  why  ascribed  to  Solomon, 
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ij.  82;  8h<fws  Jewish  doubts  of  their 
reh'gion,  ii.  552;  examined,  ii.  552- 
564. 

Eden,  i  42^46;  riven  of,  i.  4d,  44,  45. 

Edom,  tribes  represented  bv  Isaac,  i. 
100;  signification  of,  i.  16^. 

Edomites,  the,  i.  19,  99;  a  mingled 
race,  i.  167 ;  their  relations  with  Is- 
raelites, i.  167;  social  life  of,  i.  167; 
conquered  by  David,  i.  167;  ii.  20; 
their  fear  of  the  Israelites,  i.  325, 
326 ;  possessors  of  soutliern  Judah  at 
time  of  return,  ii.  443. 

Kgeria,  i.  301. 

Eglon  city,  conquered  by  Joshua,  i. 
345. 

Eglon,  a  Moabite  king,  i.  365. 

Egypt,  i.  76;  famine  in,  i.  207;  ac- 
count of  famine  considered,  i.  218; 
location  of,  i.  229;  the  country  and 
Its  people,  i.  229-236;  name  given 
by  the  Greeks,  i.  2*30;  history  of,  i. 
230-2.%,  248. 249;  its  king  compared 
with  Louis  XIV.  i.  231;  monuments 
of,  I.  231,  2'^;    royaltv  of.  i.  232; 

S nests  of,  i.  234;  religion  of,  i.  234; 
ate  of  its  freedom  from  S^Tians,  i. 
236;  dislike  of  foreigners,  i.  235; 
accounts  of  its  plagues,  i.  265-269; 
death  of  the  first -bom  foretold,  i. 
267;  its  plagues,  compared  with 
natural  phenomena,  i.  271 ;  death  of 
the  first-born,  i.  278-277;  trade  with 
Palestine,  ii.  70;  conquered  by  Cy- 
rus, ii.  446. 

Egvptians,  the,  have  a  week  of  seven 
days,  i.  317 ;  their  forms  of  worship, 
i.  821 ;  moral  teaching  of,  i.  321 ; 
regard  the  serpent  as  a  sacred 
animal,  ii.  281. 

Ehud,  i.  365. 

Ekron,  a  city,  i.  856,  536. 

£1,  signification  of,  i.  17. 

Elah,  ii.  110. 

Elam,  i.  118. 

Klath,  pass  of,  i.  311. 

Klath.  seaport  i.  825;  Ii.  189,  241. 

Eldad,  a  prophet,  ii.  219,  220. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Aaron,  ii.  475,  522. 

Eleazar,  son  of  Abinadab,  ii.  7. 

Klhanan,  the  slayer  of  Goltath,  i.  500 ; 
ii.  19,20. 

Eli,  chief  priest  at  Shiloh,  434-441; 
his  death,  i.  441 ;  fall  of  the  priestly 
familv  i.  444.  445. 

Eliab,  l>rother  of  David,  i.  495,  502. 

Eliakim,  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  a 
vassal  of  Neclio,  ii.  344.  See  Jehoi- 
akim. 

Eliashib,  ii.  502 

Elipzer,  i.  120;  slave  of  Abraham,  i. 
155-161;  seeks  a  wife  for  Isaac,  i. 


156-158;  returns  with  Rebckah,  I. 
158;  his  character,  i.  159, 160. 

Eliezer,  a  prophet,  ii.  170. 

Eliezer,  i.  :i09. 

Elihu,  discourses  of,  ii.  462;  fneai"  of 
Job,  ii.  469. 

Elijah,  i.  23;  does  not  protest  against 
images,  ii.  109;  denounces  Ahab,  ii. 
119;  his  dealings  with  Ahaziah,  ii. 
127,  128;  fed  by  the  ^aven^  ii.  138; 
prophecy  of  the  drought  in  Istrael,  ii. 
138;  at  the  house  of  (he  widow  in 
Zarephath,  ii.  138,  139;  brings  to 
Jife  the  son  of  the  widow,  ii.  139; 
challenges  Ahab  to  test  tlie  gods 
Tahweh  and  Baal,  ii.  140;  trial  of 
the  power  of  Yahweh  and  Baal,  ii. 
140-143;  in  the  wilderness,  ii.  143; 
his  commands  from  Yahwrh,  ii.  143, 
144;  in  the  cave  at  lioreb,  ii.  148, 
144;  anoints  Elisha  as  prophet,  ii. 
144;  vision  on  Mt.  Horeb,  ii.  144, 
147;  story  of,  considered,  ii.  145- 
149;  ascension  to  heaven,  ii.  151. 
152, 162,  163. 

Elim,  i.  288. 

Elimelech,  i.  427. 

Eliphaz,  friend  of  Job,  ii.  461;  his 
counsel  to  Job,  ii.  463. 

Elisha,  i.  23;  does  not  protest  against 
image.s,  ii.  109;  son  of  Shaphat,  ii. 
129;  his  prophecy  to  Jehoram,  ii. 
129, 131;  his  mterview  with  Hazael, 
ii.  132;  his  hatred  of  the  house  of 
Ahab,  ii.  133;  anointed  prophet  bv 
Kliiah,ii.  144;  stories  of,  li.  150-19.5; 
fattier  of  the  prophets,  ii.  151; 
becomes  the  successor  of  Elijah,  ii. 
151,  152;  mocked  bv  the  children, 
ii.  153;  his  miracles,  ii.  158-159. 
164;  his  stay  with  the  woman  of 
Shunem,  ii.  154 ;  restores  to  life  the 
son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem,  ii. 
155,  156;  removes  poison  from  cer- 
tain plants,  ii.  156;  cures  Naaman, 
ii.  157,  158;  assistance  given  in 
wars,  ii.  159-162;  his  characteristics, 
ii.  163;  the  fate  of  Israel  foretold,  ii. 
163, 164;  his  death,  ii.  164, 165. 

Elitsur,  signification  of,  i.  177. 

Eljada,  signification  of,  i.  302. 

Elkanah,  1.434-488. 

£1-Khaliel,  present  name  of  Hebron,  i. 
162;  signification  of,  i.  162.  8e€ 
Hebron. 

Elohim,  signification  of,  i.  17,  238; 
name  substituted  for  Y  H  W  H.  i.  258. 

Elohist,  the  older,  i.  238;  ii.  194;  tht 
younger,  ii.  194. 

EfShaddai,  sigiiificalion  of,  i.  17. 

Elul,  sixth  month  of  Jewish  year,  ii 
4Mt. 
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Emites,  the,  a  race  of  flriaQts,  i.  240, 

£odor,  i.  526;  witch  of,  i.  526,  52; 
story  of  Saul  and  Samuel  consid- 
ered, i.  532,  533. 

Engedi,  desert  of,  i.  519. 

Enooh,  i.  54,  63-67  ii.  162,  168;  sig- 
nification of,  i.  66. 

Enoch,  book  of,  i.  67 .  ii.  668. 

Enoch,  town  of,  i.  54. 

Enos,  i.  55,  63,  64. 

Eolus,  i.  102. 

Ephod,  the,  i.  375,  879;  ii.  476;  name 
U9cd  to  signify  image,  i.  392. 

Ephraim,  i.  226,  227. 

Ephraimites,  the,  cut  off  the  Midianites' 
escape,  i.  387 ;  tested  by  Shibboleth, 
i.  408;  war  with  Israelites,  i.  408. 

Ephrath,  i.  196,  197. 

Kphron,  i.  150. 

Epiphanes,  ii.  545.    See  Antiochoa. 

Erech,  ruled  by  Nimrod,  I.  85. 

Esar-haddon,  ii.  290,  450. 

Esau,  i.  102;  his  wives,  i.  167;  obtains 
name  of  Kdom,  i.  168;  renounces 
birthright,  i.  168;  signification  of,  i. 
168;  hLB  character,  i.  168,  174;  ac- 
count of,  i.  168-171,  192-194,  201; 
why  represented  as  twin  brother  of 
Jacob.!.  359. 

Esdras,  book  of,  called  the  Third  of  Ea- 
dras,  ii.  440. 

Esek,  aignification  of,  i.  162. 

Eshcolf  1. 116;  signification  of  name,  i. 
360;  valley  of,  i.  300;  derivation  of 
name,  i.  361. 

Esther,  story  of,  ii.  547-550. 

Esther,  book  of,  its  spirit,  ii.  551 ;  date 
of  authorship,  ii.  552. 

Etham,  i.  419. 

Ethan,  ii.  9,  78,  5-33;  data  concerning 
him  untrustworthy,  ii.  78 

Ethiopia,  i.  43,  44,  87. 

Euhemerism.  i.  105, 106,  412. 

Euhemerus,  i.  106. 

Euphrates,  the,  i.  43,  44,  84,  85;  road 
from,  to  Egypt,  ii.  339. 

Eve,  creation  of,  i.  36,  43 ;  temptation 
of,  i.  46,  47;  punishment  of,  i.  47, 
48;  signification  of,  i.  53;  Hebrew 
form  of  name,  i.  63. 

Evil-merodach,  ii.  401,  426. 

Exodus,  the,  i.  280-287. 

Ezekiel,  i.  27,  28;  speaks  of  the  wor- 
ship of  animal!^,  ii.  302;  a  priest  and 
prophet,  ii.  40G,  416;  date  of  his 
book,  ii.  407;  length  of  prophetic 
labors,  ii.  407;  vision  of  hta  call  to 
prophecy,  ii.  407-409;  significance 
of  the  symbols  of  his  vision ;  ii.  409, 
410;  called  a  riddle-maker,  ii.  410; 
description  of   Yahweh's  gloij,  u. 


410;  style  of  his  preaching,  ii.  410, 
411;  his  attacks  upon  surrounding 
peoples,  ii.  411,  412;  bis  view  ot 
Israers  restoration^  ii.  412-416;  style 
of  his  writings,  li.  413,  414;  his 
division  of  the  priesthood,  ii.  414; 
his  devotion  to  the  temple,  ii.  414- 
416;  his  ideal  stote,  ii.  415,  416; 
counsels  to  Jud^eans  in  exile,  ii.  417, 
418;  his  view  of  guilt,  ii.  418,  419. 

Eziongeber,  i.  325;  ship-building  car- 
riedon  by  Solomon,  u.  71. 

Ezra,  i.  28-30,  312;  his  writings,  0. 
435;  duration  of  his  journey  to  Jetti- 
salem,  ii-  441 ;  liis  return  from  Baby- 
lonia, ii.  472:  the  scribe,  ii.  472-484; 
his  descent,  ii.  478;  requests  permis- 
sion to  go  to  Judiea,  ii.  478:  nis  de- 
parture from  Babylon,  ii.  479 ;  his 
reception  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  480;  his 

friei  at  the  foreign  marriages  of  the 
ews  in  Palestine,  ii.  481,  482;  his 
Erayer,  ii.  481,  482;  his  resolve  to 
reak  the  foreigti  marriages  of  the 
Jews,  ii.  482-484;  opposition  to  his 
measures,  ii.  484,  485;  reads  the  law 
to  the  Jews,  ii.  499;  extolled  as  a 
second  Moses,  ii.  507 ;  father  of  Ju- 
daism, ii.  507,  508;  opposition  to  his 
work,  ii.  520--531j  his  work  success- 
ful among  the  Jews,  ii.  530,  531. 
Ezra,  book  of,  i.  30;  authorship  of,  ii. 
532,  533;  composed  after  fall  of 
Persian  monarcny,  ii.  646. 

Fable,  use  of  word.  i.  8. 
Faith,  power  of,  i.  119. 
Favuni,  i.  233. 
Feast  of  the  Fiftieth  Day,  ii.  511. 

First-fruits,  ii.  182. 

Harvest,  ii.  104,  182,  500. 

Lights,  li.  666. 

New  Moon,  i.  317;  ii.  511. 

The  Passover,  i.  277-280;  ii.  329,  5U. 

Pentecost,  ii.  511. 

Purim,  ii.  547,  550,  551. 

Renewing  of  the  Temple,  ii.  566. 

Tabernacles,  ii.  104,  500,  511. 

Unleavened  Bread,  i.  274,  275,  277, 
278;  ii.  182. 

Weeks,  ii.  511. 

See  Festivals. 
Feasts,  law  of,  ii.  182,  511. 
Festivals,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  II 
611-513. 

Sabbath,  i.  313,  317 ;    U.  185,  501- 
503,  517. 

Sabbatical  Year,  ii.  186,  618. 

Year  of  Jubilee,  ii.  518. 

See  Feast 
Fetichism,  i.  175,  176,  411. 
Field  of  the  tournament,  i.  640 
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Fiftieth  day.  See  Feast. 
Firet^froits.  See  Feast. 
Flood,  the.  i.  69-77;  Chaldean  account 

of,  i.  6d;  Phrygian  account  of,   i. 

69;  various  accounts  of,  i.  69. 
Food,  rules  af,  i.  79,  80,  81;  U.  183, 

610. 
Forging.    See  Copper  and  Iron. 
Frisians,  the,  i.  102. 
Frizo,  sons  of,  i.  lOS. 
Fuller's  Well,  tlie,  ii.  66. 

Gaal,  i.  396-^97,  399-401. 

Gabriel,  i.  177;  ii.  640;  angel,  reputed 

giver  of  the  black  stone,  i.  177;  re- 
puted source  of  the  Koran,  i.  30L 
Gad,  i.  186,  226 ;  tribe  receives  land,  i. 

327. 
Gad,  a  prophet,  i.  616;    admonishes 

David,  ii.  80*32;   friend  of  I>avid, 

ii.  63. 
Gadites,  the,  stem  warriors,  ii.  8. 
Granges,  the,  L  46. 

Ganneau,  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  in- 
scription   from    stone  at  Bioab,  ii. 

124. 
Gath,  i.  636. 
Gaza.  i.  856,  636. 
Gedaliah,  appointed  governor  of  Judah, 

ii.  387;   his  rule  m  Judah,  ii.  387, 

388;  plot  to  Uk^hls  life,ii.391,  392; 

murdered  by  Ishmael,  ii.  392. 
Gehazi,  servant  of  Elisha,  ii.  164-166, 

158,  159 
Gehenna,  ii.  299. 
Ge-Hinnoni,  IL  299. 
Gemariah,  ii.  361.  862. 
Genealogy  of  Adam,  i.  68. 

Caleb,  i.  362. 

Noah*8  sons.  i.  94,  96. 
Genesis,  si^ncation  of,  i.  42;  book  of, 

i.  42;  written  by  different  writers,  i. 

107;  manner  of  compilation,  i.  286- 

239. 
Gerar.  i.  Ill,  162. 
Gerizim,   Mount,  i.  109,    110;    Israel 

ordered  to  assemble  there,  i.  351. 
Germans,  the,  attachment  to  their  stone 

gods,  i.  176. 
Gershoni,  i.  309,  378,  379. 
Gcshem,  the  Arab,  ii.  486,  488,  489; 

bis  opposition  to  Nehemiah's  work, 

ii.  492-494. 
Geshur,  king  of,  receives  Absalom,  ii. 

39. 
Gezer,  i.  345;  ii.  70,88,  89. 
(liants,  i.  326,  327. 
Gibbethon,  ii.  108. 
Gibeah,  i.  476. 
Gibeah-of-Saul,  derivation    of   name, 

ii.  16. 
Gibeon,  the  sun  stands  still,  i.  346. 


Gibeon,  asks  Joshua  for  an  allianee^ 
i.  844 ;  deserts  the  common  caiiae,  I. 
844. 

Gibeonites  the,  i.  461;  ii.  16-19;  oon- 
denined  to  the  service  of  the  temple, 
i.  344,  349;  demand  seven  of  the 
house  of  SauL  ii.  16. 

Gideon,  i.  384  894;  builds  an  altar  to 
Yahweh,  i.  386;  destroys  Baal*s 
altar,  i.  385;  named  Jerubbaal,  L 
885;  destroys  Suocoth  and  Pcnucl, 
i.  888;  makes  an  ephod,  i.  389; 
slays  Zebah  and  Zahnunna,  i.  889; 
buried  at  Ophrah,  i.  389;  his  real 
name,  i.  390;  siguification  of,  1.  390; 
his  faith,  i.  392-394;  his  sons  mur- 
dered, i.  396;  how  treated  by  tradi- 
tion, ii.  69. 

"Gideon's  band,"  i.  893,  894. 

Gihon,  i.  43, 44;  well  of,  ii.  67. 

Gilead,  signification  in  Hebrew,  i.  187 , 
land  of,  i.  404,  405. 

Gileadites,  the,  i.  405-409;  ask  help 
from  Saul,  i.  466;  colonies  of,  in 
Assyria,  U.  841,  242. 

Gilgal,  derivation  of  name,  i.  819. 

Giloh,  ii.  44. 

"  Gittith,  to  the,*'  significance  of  term, 
ii.542. 

God,  his  commandments  to  Noah,  i. 
78,  81;  his  covenant  Yrith  Noah,  L 
78-84;  his  promise  that  there  shall 
never  be  anotlier  flood  i.  83 ;  use  of 
name  in  Psalms,  ii.  190,  191.  5m 
Yahweh. 

'*  God,  son  of,**  title  of  honor  aasumod 
by  a  king  of  Israel,  U.  25. 

Gog,  ii.  414. 

Goliath,  i.  602-507;  slain  by  David. 
i.  505;  his  death  attributed  to  £t- 
hanan,  i.  606;  slain  by  filhaiian,  it. 
19. 

Gomer,  a,  i.  289. 

Gomer,  son  of  Japhet,  i.  96 ;  aons  of, 
i.  96. 

Gomer,  daughter  of  Diblaim.  ii.  224. 

Gomorrah,  i.  114;  destruction  of,  i. 
131-139. 

Goshen,  dwelling  place  of  Jacob,  i. 
223,  224 ;  excepted  from  the  plagubs, 
i.  266,  267. 

Greece,  i.  76. 

Greek  myth,  i.  93. 

Greeks,  'their  influence  upon  Jewish 
religion,  i.  30;  ii.  552'654;  their 
origin,  1. 102. 

Grimm,  1.  91. 

Grove,  word  for,  mistranslated,  il.  Ill 

Habakkuk,    his    prophecy,    ii.    867 

868. 
Uabel,  Hebrew  term  for  Abel,  L  68. 
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Hadtd,  ii.  S8. 

Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  ii.  SO. 

Hagar,  L  12ft498,  140,  141;  b  he 
^8ert,  i.  140. 141. 

Haggai,  a  prophet,  ii.  446 ;  his  ezhorta- 
ttons  to  tha  Jewa,  ii.  446-44S. 

Uallel,  sung  at  tlie  paaaover,  i.  S80. 

Hain,  i.  70;  name  refera  also  to  Ga- 
naanites,  ii.  91. 

Haman,  ii.  54S-560. 

Ilamath,  attacked  by  David,  ii.  SO. 

Hamitic  peoples,  i.  95. 

Hammaaioth,  signification  of,  iL  ft87 ; 
Boogs  of,  ii.  537. 

Hamor,  i.  397. 

Hanameel,  interview  with  Jeremiah,  iL 
388,384. 

Hanani,  a  seer,  ii.  168. 

Hanani,  brother  of  Nehemiah,  ii.  486, 
487. 

Ilananiah,  a  prophet  in  Judah,  ii. 
373-376. 

Uananiah,  friend  of  Daniel,  ii.  556. 
Stt  Shadrach. 

Hanging,  a  custom  in  writing,  i.  380. 

Hanging  gardens,  ii.  4S5. 

Hannah,  mother  of  Samuel,  story  of, 
i.  434-438;  her  song  of  gratitude, 
i.  436,  437. 

llanun,  son  of  Nahash,  ii.  SO. 

Haram,  the,  tiie  sanctuary  at  el-Kha- 
liel,  i.  15S. 

Haran,  i.  96, 107. 

Haran,  father  of  Lot  i.  96. 

Harosheth,  camp  of  Sisera,  i.  367. 

ifarvest,  feast  of,  ii.  101,  182,  500. 

HasmonsBans,  the,  i.  80. 

Havilah,  i.  43. 

Havoth-Jair,  i.  404. 

Hawara,  i.  288;  signification  of,  i.  288. 

Hazael,  kmg  of  S;ma,  ii.  132. 

Hazezon  Tamar,  i.  115. 

Hazor,  i.  346;  city  of,  i.  866. 

Heber,  i.  96;  signification  of,  i.  96. 

Heber,  hu8l>and  of  Jael,  i.  873. 

Hebrew,  the,  vowels  not  used,  i.  879, 
880;  manuscripts  contain  errors,  i. 
434. 

Hebrews,  the,  appellatiouti  of  their  God, 
i.  17;  date  of  emancipation  from 
Egyptian  slavery,  i.  17 ;  signification 
o^'i.  17;  early  customs,  manners, 
and  religious  ooservancfs,  i.  17,  18; 
why  so  called,  i.  97 ;  metric  char- 
acter of  their  poem.%  i.  223:  their 
poems  distinguished  from  prose,  i. 
XS8;  immigration  of,  i.  240;  op- 
pressed by  Ramses,  II  i.  283;  in- 
termarried with  other  tribes,  i.  816. 
See  Israelites. 

Hebron,  i.  104.  115,  117,  152;  descrip- 
tion of  the  tombs,  i.  152 ;  its  present 


name,  L  152;  conqoered  by  Joebuft, 
i.  845:  given  to  Caleb,  i.  856. 

Hellen,  i.  102. 

Heman,  ii.  9,  78,  583,  534;  data  con- 
cerning him  untrustworthy,  ii.  78. 

Hephaistos,  heathen  deity,  u.  290. 

Herakles,  i.  86 ;  legend  of,  i.  413. 

Hercules.    8tt  Herakles. 

Harmon,  Mount,  i.  332,  833. 

Herod,  i.  31;  date  of  accession  as  king, 
L31. 

HerodotuB,  account  of  the  flight  of 
the  Assyrians,  U.  290,  291. 

Heshbcn,  capital  of  the  Amorites,  i.  328. 

Hethites,  the,  i.  150. 

Hezekiah,  i.  24,  26;  son  of  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  ii.  275;  length  of  reign, 
ii.  275;  his  reformation,  ii.  278-280, 
281 ;  revolt  from  Assyria,  ii.  282-286; 
receives  the  Babvlonlan  embassy,  ii. 
283;  war  with  Sennacherib,  ii.  286- 
290;  his  illness,  ii.  294,  295;  his 
song  of  thanksgiving,  ii.  295;  im- 
provements in  Jerusalem,  ii.  297; 
his  death,  ii.  297. 

Hiddekel,  i.  43. 

Hilkiah,  father  of  Jeremiah,  ii.  818; 
chief  priest  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  326, 
327 ;  probably  the  author  of  book  of 
the  law,  ii.  330. 

Hindoo  myth,  a,  i.  8,  9. 

Hindoos,  the,  attachment  to  their  stone 
gods,  i.  176. 

Hinnom,  vallev  of,  ii.  3;  contai&a  the 
Tophet,  ii.  299. 

Hiram,  kinir  of  Tyre,  ii.  21 ;  asks  rid- 
dles of  Solomon,  li.  80;  assists  in 
the  building  of  the  temple,  ii.  84; 
indebtedness  of  Solomon,  ii.  86. 

Hiram,  a  amith,  ii.  72;  ornaments  the 
temple,  ii.  87. 

Holy,  the,  a  chamber  of  the  templa,  iL 
86. 

Holy  land,  the,  i.  25. 

Holy  of  Holies,  the  cliamber  of  the 
temple,  ii.  85;  described  in  Book  of 
Origins,  ii.  475. 

Holy  places,  i.  104. 

Homokorah,  i.  38. 

Hoorn,  i.  72. 

Hophni,  son  of  Kli,  i.  434,  437-441. 

Hophra,  ii.  376. 

Hor,  Mount,  i.  166. 

Horeb,  Mount,  i.  261,  295;  called  the 
mountain  of  (*od,  i.  291. 

Hureb,  rock  of^  i.  290. 

Horite,  translation  of,  i.  166,  167. 

Horitea,  the,  i.  166,  167;  dwelling- 
place  of,  i.  240. 

Hormah,  i.  306. 

Horonaim,  a  city  of  tlie  Edomitea,  ii 
126* 
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Horos,  i.  412,  413. 

Horus,  an  Rgrptian  god,  i.  231. 

Hosea,  i.  25;*ii.  221-228;  specimen  of 
bis  preaching,  ii.  223,  224-226,  228; 
character  of  his  preaching,  ii.  227. 
228;  his  judgment  of  Israel  consid- 
ered, ii.  228-231. 

Hosea,  book  of,  ii.  222,  224. 

Hosea,  last  king  of  Israel^  ii.  242;  be^ 
sieged  b^  Shahnaneser,  li.  275. 

Hiilcuih,  visited  bv  emissaries  of  Josiah, 
ii.  827. 

Human  race,  age  »f,  i.  66,  06. 

Humanitv,  its  claims  in  the  laiv,  ii. 
184,  185. 

Ilur.  i.  291 ;  ii.  266. 

llusnai,  adviser  of  David,  ii.  46,  48, 
49;  why  his  opinions  were  valuable, 
ii.  76,  77. 

Hyksos,  the,  i.  235;  date  of  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Htfvpt.  i.  249. 

Ilyrcanus.     See  John  Hyrcanus. 

Hysta^pes,  ii.  446.     See 'Darius. 

Ibis,  worship  of  the,  i.  321. 

Ichabod,  i.  442;  signification  of,  i.  442. 

Iddo,  book  of,  ii.  167. 

Iddo,  father  of  Zeciiariah,  ii.  238. 

Iddo,  a  man  of  Ca-^iphia,  ii.  479. 

Idolatry,  to  be  punished  with  death,  ii. 
332.     See  Image-worship. 

Idumieans,  the,  embrace  Judaism,  i. 
31. 

Image-worship,  i.  23,  321 ;  ii.  102,  103, 
109,  167;  condemned,  ii.  264-274; 
condemae<l  in  the  law,  ii.  509. 

Imlah,  father  of  Micaiah,  ii.  120. 

Immanuel,  signification  of,  ii.  258. 

Incense,  origin  of  the  custom  of  tilling 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  ii.  513,  614. 

India,  i.  45. 

Indra.  i.  8 ;  myth  of,  i.  420. 

Indus,  i.  46. 

Ion.  i.  102. 

Irad,  i.  64^  64. 

Iron,  forginff  of,  discovered,  i,  64,  56, 
60 ;  age  of,  i.  60. 

Isaac,  i.  100;  name  repre.sent8  certain 
tribes,  i.  100;  birth  of,  i.  139;  signi- 
fication of,  i.  139,  161;  goes  to  the 
sacrifice  with  Abraham,  i.  146,  146; 
marriage  of,  i.  158;  deceit  of,  i.  162 1 
"  dread  "  of,  i.  165 ;  "  terror  "  of,  i. 
166;  blesses  Jacob,  i.  170;  his  age, 
i.  200;  his  death,  i.  2<J0;  buried  in 
cave  o(  Machpelah,  i.  153. 

Isaiah,  i.  26;  his  description  of  the 
Assyrians,  ii.  237  ;  propnet  of  Judah, 
ii  $48-255;  his  description  of  his 
call  to  prophesy,  ii.  249 ;  his  literary 
work,  li.  249;*  ttie  miraculous  si^^n 
given  to  Uezekiah  in  his  illness,  li. 


294,  295 ;  bis  reverence  for  Tahweh. 
ii.  260,  261 ;  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction with  his  people,  ii.  251;  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts  on  morality, 
li.  251-263;  belief  in  Yahweh,  li. 
263;  witchcraft  and  image-worship 
assailed,  ii.  253;  his  outlook  into  the 
future,  ii.  254;  his  prediction  of  Im- 
manuel, ii.  268,  259;  misfranslaticn 
in  his  prophecy  of  Immanuel,  ii.  259; 
his  address  to  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  261-263 ;  hi:*  prediction  of 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  ii.  275,276;  hU 
prophecies  in  time  of  Uezekiah,  ii. 
283-285:  cheers  Hezekiah  in  the 
warjwith  Assyria,  ii.  289.290;  pro- 

Shecies  regarding  the  Assyrians,  ii. 
91-293 ;  prophecy  of  Judah*s  future, 
ii.  292,  293 ;  passage  relating  Heze- 
kiah*s  song  of  thanksgiving,  ii.  295; 
description  of  the  misery  of  Judali, 
ii.  297;  tradition  of  his 'death  givea 
in  the  Talmud,  ii.  308;  passage  ex- 
pressing  IsraePs   future   gloiy,  ii. 

Isaiah,  book  of,  ii.  248,  419. 

Isaiah,  called  the  Second  Isaiah,  ii 
419;  called  the  Kabvlouian  Isaiah, 
ii.  419;  discourses  of,  ii.  420-425 
discourse  on  the  8er\-ant  of  Yahweh 
the  subject  of  controversy,  ii.  421, 
422;  oracle  showing  high-wrought 
expectation,  ii.  429-431 ;  his  chal- 
leii|^e  to  idols,  ii.  432,  433 ;  opposes 
belief  in  a  good  and  evil  god,  ii.  646, 
647. 

Ishbaal,  signification  of,  i.  392;  son  of 
Saul.  i.  482;  king  of  Israel,  i.  640; 
death  of,  i.  542. 

Ishbosbeth,  i.  892;  son  of  Saul,  i.  482. 

Ishmael,  his  name  represents  certain 
tribes,  i.  100;  his  birth,  i.  127;  sig- 
nification of,  i.  127 ;  future  greatness 
prophesied,  i.  127,  141;  accounts  of, 
compared,  i.  141,  142. 

Ishmael,  son  of  Nethauiah,  ii.  891,  392. 

Ishmael ites,  the,  i.  127-131. 

I8i^  i.  231,  232,  412. 

Islam,  i.  131 ;  temple  of,  i.  177. 

Israel,  i.  17;  **8ons  of,"  i.  17,  816;  his- 
torical sketch  of,  i.  17-32;  captivity 
of,  i.  24 ;  date  of  conquest  by  Assy- 
rians, i.  24;  date  of  conquest  6y 
ChaMees,  i  27 :  date  of  return  under 
Zenibbnbel,  i.  27:  date  of  conquest 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  i.  28;  tribes 
represented  bj*  Jacob  and  Isaac,  i. 
100;  twelve  tribes  represented  by 
sons  of  Jacob,  i.  100;  significatkui 
of,  i.  193;  name  incorrectly  inter- 
preted, i.  200;  its  history  begini 
with  Moses,  i.  241 ;  4  rowth  oV  iiriestly 
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cute,  i.  8S2,  883;  ii.  dO.V305  {See 
Law.  Mosaic,  and  Levite?);  purified 
at  Mizpeb,  i  446:  establishment  of 
the  monarchy,  i.  459 ;  golden  aee  of, 
ii.  62;  separation  of  the  kingdoms, 
ii.  68,  69,  99.  100;  represented  by 
the  name  Jesnurun,  ii.  191;  longing 
to  reunite  the  kingdoms,  ii.  194; 
period  of  greatest  literary  ^lory,  ii. 
l94;  literary  works  examined,  ii. 
194-199;  fall  of  the  kingdom,  ii. 
237-248;  kin^  of,  calletl  raashiach, 
ii.  256;  central  thought  of  its  religion, 
from  eighth  century  onwards,  ii. 
268;  its  religion  endangered  by  the 
growth  of  the  law,  ii.  336,  337;  last 
period  of  its  religious  history  in  the 
Old  Testament,  ii.  338;  religious 
condition  in  Messianic  age,  ii.  384, 
885;  territory  used  by  As-syrians  for 
their  colonies  of  captives,  ii.  401; 
name  of  Jews  given  to  the  tribes,  ii. 
440;  acain  established,  ii.  453;  be- 
comes ^the  people  of  the  book,"  ii. 
507 ;  its  sad  future,  ii.  566.  See  Is- 
raelites, Jews,  Judah. 

Israel,  name  given  to  Jacob,  i.  193, 196, 
200.    See  Jacob. 

•*  Israel's  Rock,"  i.  177. 

[sraelites,  the,  i.  17 ;  their  descent,  i. 
99;  their  relationship  to  Arabs,  i. 
127 ;  name  of  their  wars,  i.  154 ; 
relations  with  the  Edomites,  i.  167; 
migrate  to  Egypt,  i.  224;  their  early 
history,  i.  239-241;  oppressed  by 
Egyptians,  i.  243,  245-248,  264;  date 
of  their  slavery  in  Eg;^pt,  i.  247; 
date  of  departure  from  Egypt,  i.  249; 
names  of  their  magicians,  i.  272; 
leave  Egvpt.  i.  273,  274;  cross  the 
Red  Sea,*i.  280-282,  284;  exodus  re- 
lated by  Manetho,  i.  282,  283 ;  num- 
ber of,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  i. 
284,  285 ;  journev  from  Red  Sea  to 
Mt.  Uoreb,  i.  287-291 :  pillar  of  cloud 
appears,  i.  288;  food  provided  in  the 
desert,  i.  288,  289;  complaints  in 
their  wanderings,  i.  288,  290,  292, 
293,  306,  334,  335;  war  with  Amale- 
kites,  i.  291;  at  Sinai,  i.  295-300;  ii. 
265-273;  a  subdivided  nation,  i.  305, 
810;  their  wanderings,  i.  305-312, 
326-328 ;  the  pillar  of  flame  appears, 
i.  306 ;  punished  for  their  complaints, 
i.  306;  object  of  their  histories,  i. 
807;  date  of  exodus,  i.  308;  lapse 
of  time  from  the  exodus  to  conquest 
of  Canaan,  i.  808;  obtain  freedom 
ande.  Ramses  III.,  i.  808;  account 
of  their  journey  considered,  i.  308- 
312;  character  of  the  tribes,  i.  316, 
8M;  the  ark,  i.  322,  323  {See  Ark) ; 
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their  debt  to  Moses,  i.  324 ;  conquest 
of  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  i.  325- 
331 ,  war  with  Amorites,  i.  326,  328; 
receive  iaud  from  Moses,  i.  327,  329 : 
conquest  of  Jericho,  i.  336-343* 
cross  the  Jordan,  i.  337;  conquest  of 
Canaan,  i.  343-355;  war  with  Ca- 
naanites,  i.  344-346,  348,  366-375; 
conquest  Of  five  kings  at  Gibeon,  i. 
345;  commanded  to  worship  at  Shi- 
loh,  i.  353 ;  take  possession  of  their 
land,  i.  355-359 ;  national  spirit  dor- 
mant, i.  359;  spies  sent  to  view 
Canaan,  i.  360 ;  now  represented  in 
book  of  Judges,  i.  363-366;  their 
judges,  i.  364,  365;  sufferings  from 
power  of  Jabin,  i.  367,  368;  seek 
aid  through  Deborah,  i.  370;  hier- 
archy, i.  382  {See  Law,  Mosaic,  and 
Invites);  war  with  Midianites,  i. 
383-389 ;  account  of  the  victor v  over 
the  Midianites  considered,  i.  389-394 ; 
wars  with  Ammonites,  i.  405-407, 
465,  466,  472-474;  ii.  21;  war  with 
Ephraimites,  i.  408 ;  wars  with  Phil- 
istines, i.  440,  441,  447,476-482,  501- 
505,  617,  518,  525-528,  536;  ii.  1,  2, 
19,  20;  ask  Samuel  for  a  king,  i. 
463;  patriarchal  rule,  i.  473,  474; 
wars  with  Syrians,  ii.  20,  114-116, 
120-122;  wars  with  Moabites,  ii.  20, 
129,  130;  relations  with  Phoenician 
cities,  ii.  21;  the  census  taken  by 
David,  ii.  28;  plague  in  David's 
reign,  ii.  28;  fear  of  the  census,  ii. 
31;  civil  wars,  ii.  44-51,  54-56,  187, 
240,  241;  when  the  tribes  formed  a 
single  people,  ii.  68:  division  of  the 
kingdom,  li.  68,  69,  99,  100;  their 
treatment  of  Canaanites,  ii.  89-93; 
legend  exemplifying  relations  with 
Canaanites,  u.  90,  91;  followers  of 
Moses,  ii.  94-96  {See  Moses,  fol- 
lowers oO;  disaffection  under  Solo- 
mon, ii.  96,  97 ;  story  relating  to  the 
prophets,  ii.  218-220:  their  sacred 
writings  only  preserved,  ii.  234;  fall 
of  Israel,  ii.  237-248 :  date  of  capture 
by  Assyrians,  ii.  242;  story  of  the 
golden  bull,  when  compo»ied,  ii.  265; 
their  sin  in  the  desert,  ii.  265-268; 
make  and  worship  a  golden  bull,  ii. 
267-270;  legend  of  the  bnucen  ser- 
p>ent,  ii.  280,  281 ;  war  with  E^'p- 
tians,  ii.  344;  Judah  carried  mto 
captivity,  ii.  369,  370;  in  exile,  ii. 
397-405 ;  existence  of  nationality  se- 
cured, ii.  403;  psalms  expressing 
emotions  in  captivity,  ii.  404,  405; 
reviving  hopes,  ii.  425-435;  their 
interest  in  Cyrus's  victories,  ii.  4li7; 
oracles  of   the   exiles,   ii.  427*  434 
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486-488;  retarn  under  Zerubbabel, 
ii.  435-444;  receive  from  Cyrus  the 
treasures  of  Jerusalem,  ii  436;  cata- 
logue and  number  of  returning;  ex- 
iles, ii.  439,  440 ;  known  by  name  of 
Jews,  ii.  440  (See  Jews);  return 
under  Ezra,  ii.  472,  478-480;  for- 
eign marriages  broken  by  Ezra,  ii. 
481-484;  Nehemiah  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Judsea,  ii  488  {See  Nehe- 
miah^; introduction  of  Mosaic  law, 
ii.  498-508. 
Israelites,  their  customs  and  beliefs. 
Views  on  immortality,  i.  25,  528- 
631;  ii.  162,  163;  human  sacritices, 
i.  26.  147,  148,  319,  320,  410;  ii.  16, 
17,  299,  800,  302,  402,  509;  their 
objects  of  worship,  i.  104,  177,  178, 
285,  286,  315,  324 ;  ii.  83,  84,  87, 102, 
103,  1<^,  115,  185,  186,  30U  {See 
worshib  ;  conceptions  of  Yahweh.  i. 
123-125,  221,  222,  259,  260;  ii.  84, 
88,  196-199,  245-247,  314-316;  their 
reverence  for  an  oak,  i-  115;  custom 
of  striking  a  treaty,  i.  123;  customs 
relating  to  death, 'i.  151,  152;  mar- 
riage with  Canaanites,  i.  189,  398; 
views  on  truth  and  honor,  i.  189-191, 
260;  never  eat  the  hm  sinew,  i.  193; 
ideas  of  Nature,  i.  200;  importance 
attached  to  dreams,  i.  208-210;  art 
of  divination,  i.  220;  coni«ecration  uf 
the  first-born,  i.  275,  276 ;  their  trust 
in  Yahweh,  i.  293;  their  forms  of 
worahip,  i.  316-320,  322,  380-383, 
480;  u.  118,  167,29^-303;  custom  of 
circumcision,  i.  319;  the  ark,  i.  322, 
823  {See  Ark);  theif  debt  to  Moses, 
i.  324;  hierarchy,  i.  382;  custom 
of  redeeming,  i.  410,  425,  432:  their 
knowledge  of  the  zodiac,  i.  418;  cus- 
tom of  levirate  marriage,  i.  425,  426, 
religious  experiences,  i.  448,  449,  453- 
455 ;  the  prophets,  i.  452-455 :  custom 
of  consulting  Yahweh,  i.  480;  Urim 
and  Thummim,  i.  480;  (heir  ideas  of 
crime,  i.  484;  ii.418;  crime  of  steal- 
ing an  Istraelite,  i.  515:  meaning  of 
word  desert,  i.  518 ;  belief  in  necro- 
mancy, i.  532;  rule  for  the  division 
of  booty,  i.  538;  family  responsible 
for  the  crime  of  one  member,  ii.  16, 
17.  418,  419;  conservatism  of  the 
old  school,  ii.  22;  submission  to 
royalty,  ii.  23-26;  fear  of  the  census, 
ii.  81 ;  character  of  religious  songs  at 
tune  of  David,  ii.  62,  63;  idea  of 
wisdom,  ii  75-77;  idea  of  dwelling 
alone,  ii.  91;  their  mental  growth 
under  David  and  Solomon,  li.  94; 
Mosaic  school  {See  Moses),  followers 
of;  their  gods  thought  to  be  moun- 


tain gods,  ii.  115;  their  earliest  lafi 
book,  ii.  180-186;  their  laws  {8es 
Law);  significance  of  Yahweh-wor- 
ship,  ii.  185,  186 ;  their  manners  ir 
the  eig:hth  century  B.C.,  ii.  229 ;  po«i 
tion  given  to  woman,  ii.  233,  234, 
their  views  on  marriage,  ii.  233,  234; 
their  sacred  writings  only,  preser>-ed, 
ii.  234:  thought  it  death  to  see  God, 
ii.  273;  hope  of  a  golden  age,  ii. 
294;  view  of  sickness,  ii.  295,  296; 
heathen  rites  re-established,  ii.  899; 
terror  of  exile,  ii.  370,  371 ;  hostile  to 
the  religion  of  others,  ii.  431,  432; 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, ii.  470,  471;  end  of  the  days 
of  prophecy,  ii.  555.  See  Israel. 
Jews,  and  tTudseans. 

Issachar,  i.  185, 189,  226,  366. 

Ithamar,  i.  444. 

ItUi,  ii.  45. 

jAAREORKflIM,  1.  506. 

Jaazaniah  chief  of  the  Rechabitea,  U. 
366. 

Jabal,  son  of  I ^mech,  i.  54 ;  instituted 
shepherd  life,  i.  54;  compared  with 
Apollo,  i.  56. 

Jabbok,  1.  193. 

Jabesh,  i.  465:  men  of,  rescne  the 
remains  of  Saul,  i.  528. 

Jabin,  i.  366 

Jachin,  brazen  pillar,  ii.  72;  pillar  of 
the  temple,  its  significance,  ii.  87. 

Jacob,  i.  100;  his  name  represents  cer- 
tain tribes,  i.  100;  names  of  his  sons 
represent  certain  tribes,  i.  100;  poem 
of,  i.  102;  sons  of,  i.  104;  birth  of, 
i.  168;  story  of  his  youth,  i.  16S-171; 
obtains  Fran's  birthright,  i.  168;  sig- 
nification of,  i.  168 ;  personates  Esau, 
i.  169;  departure  to  Haran,  i.  171; 
his  character,  i.  174,  175;  his  dream, 
i.  179;  ladder  of,  i.  179;  different 
account  of  departure  to  Haran,  i.  182, 
183;  at  Haran,  i.  184;  marries  Leah, 
i.  184;  meeting  with  Rachel,  i.  184; 
marries  KacheT,  i.  184;  bargains  with 
Laban,  i.  185;  departure  from  Laban, 
i.  186;  objects  of  the  stories  relat- 
ing to  him.  i.  188,  189;  return  of,  to 
the  fatherland,  i.  19^195;  sends  an 
embassy  to  Esau,  i.  192;  meeting 
with  Esau,  i.  193;  wrestles  with  (iod, 
i.  193;  name  changed  to  Israel,  i. 
193;  raises  altars  at  Shechem  and 
Bethel,  i.  194;  wrestling  with  God, 
similar  Instances  among  other  na- 
tions, i.  198,  199,  200:  sends  his 
sons  to  Kgypt,  i.  211 ;  joy  at  finding 
Joseph  i.  217;  adoption  of  Jowenh's 
son,  i    223;   in   £gypt,  i.  28a-288} 
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Olessefl  Pharaob,  i.  224;  age  of,  i. 
984;  death  and  burial  of,  i.  2!25-228; 
baried  in  cave  of  Machpelah,  i.  153 ; 
foretells  the  future  of  his  sons,  i. 
226,  227;  wh^  represented  as  twin 
brother  of  Ksau,  i.  359;  biessing 
of,  I.  401. 

Jaci,  i.  968. 

Jael,  wife  of  Hiber,  i.  373;  slays 
Sisera,  i.  374. 

Jahaz,  i.  326. 

Jair,  i.  327,  404,  «illagen  of,  i.  327, 
404. 

Japhet,  i.  70;  sons  of,  i.  95;  sons  of, 
comprise  all  distant  nations,  ii.  91. 

Japhetic  peoples,  i.  95. 

Japht,  translation  of,  ii.  91. 

Jared,  i.  63,  64. 

Javan,  i.  96. 

Jehus,  i.  117 ;  king  of,  makes  war  upon 
(iibeon,  i.  344;  city  of,  ii.  3;  called 
•Ferusalem,  ii.  4.     See  Jerusalem. 

Jechoniah,  ii.  7. 

Jedidiah,  name  given  to  Solomon,  ii. 
35;  signification  of,  ii.  35. 

Jeduthun,  ii.  9,  533,  534. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Jehu,  ii.  149;  king  of 
Israel,  ii.  149 ;  meets  the  woman  suf- 
fering fnim  famine,  ii.  160;  threatens 
life  of  Elisha,  ii.  160,  161. 

Jehoahaz,  son  of  Josiah,  ii.  ^344;  called 
ijhallum,  ii.  344. 

Jehobaal,  i.  401. 

Jehoiada,  a  chief  priest  in  Judah,  ii. 
172-175 ;  his  influence  with  the  priest- 
hood, ii.  178,  179. 

Jchoiakim,  name  given  to  Eliakim,  ii. 
344;  kin^  of  Judah,  and  vassal  of 
Necho,  ii.  344;  his  character  and 
rule,  ii.  355,  356;  his  kingdom  falls 
to  NebuchadreKzar,  ii.  357;  his  anger 
at  Jeremiah,  ii.  362,  363;  allegiance 
to  Nebuchadrezzar  thrown  off,  ii. 
365;  his  death,  ii.  368. 

Jehoiakin,  son  of  Jehoiakim,  ii.  368; 
king  of  Judah,  ii.  368;  surrenders 
Jerusalem,  ii.  369;  released  from 
captivit}',  ii.  401,  402. 

Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab,  ii.  114;  king  of 
Israel,  ii.  128;  attempt  to  subjugate 
the  Moabites,  ii.  128-130;  consults 
Elisha,  ii.  129;  extermination  of  his 
house,  ii.  133-137. 

Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  ii.  171, 
172;  king  of  Judah,  ii.  171,  172. 

Jehoshaphat,  vallej*  of,  ii.  4.  / 

Jehoshaphat,  chancellor  of  David,  ii. 
22. 

Jehoshaphat,  i.  24;  king  of  Jadah, 
alliance  with  Ahab,  ii.  120 ;  assists 
Jehoram  of  Israel  in  war,  ii.  129, 
130:  son  of  Aaa,  ii.  166,  168-171; 


his  interest  in  the  aflfairs  of  jnstice, 
ii.  180-182. 

Jehovah,  name  should  be  Yaliweh,  i. 
18;  origin  of  name,  i.  258.  Set 
Y'ahweh. 

Jehu,  i.  23;  kings  of  his  house,  date 
of,  i.  24;  date  of  kingHhtp,  i.  456; 
anointed  king  of  Isiael,  ii.  133;  hi^ 
extermination  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
ii.  133-138;  massacre  of  the  royal 
house,  ii.  13.5-1.37 ;  drives  over  Je'ze- 
bel,  Ii.  135;  destruction  of  the  priests 
of  Raal,  ii.  136,  137;  his  reign  over 
Ihrael,  ii.  149. 

Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  ii.  110. 

Jehudi,  ii.  362. 

Jephthah,  i.  403-411 ;  his  vow,  i.  406  i 
dis  daughter,  i.  407;  sacrifices  his 
daughter,  i.  408;  account  of,  con- 
sidered, i.  409-411. 

Jeremiah,  i.  27;  his  belief  concerning 
the  fall  of  Jenisalem,  ii.  306,  .'K)7; 
son  of  Hilkiah,  a  prophet,  ii.  318; 
his  call  to  prophesy,  ii.  323;  history 
of  his  oracles,  ii.  32^26;  a  preacher 
of  repentance,  ii.  323:  his  religious  • 
position,  ii.  325;  differs  from  other 
prophets,  in  opinion  of  Judah's  sin- 
fulness, ii.  340;  his  dissatisfaction 
with  Judah,  ii  341-343;  hated  by 
the  JudsBans,  ii.  342;  leaves  Ana- 
thoth,  ii.  342;  his  songs  of  lamenta- 
tions, ii.  344;  character  of  his 
writings,  ii.  345;  his  mission  and 
character,  ii.  345-^54;  his  opinion  of 
the  propnets,  ii.  346,  347;  exhorts 
the  Judieans  to  purity,  ii.  347,  348; 
endangers  his  life  bv'his  utterances, 
ii.  ;U7-350,  367,  38'l,  382;  predicts 
the  fall  of  the  temple,  ii.  348;  tried 
by  the  princes  of  Judah  for  his  utter- 
ances, 11.  349,  350;  passage  relating 
to  drought  in  Judan,  ii.  350,  351; 
his  reason  for  not  marrving,  ii.  351 ; 
his  loneliness,  ii.  351,  ^52;  his  one 
faithful  friend,  ii.  859;  thought  to  be 
the  author  of  some  of  the  psalms,  ii. 
354;  his  relations  to  Jehoiakim,  ii. 
355 ;  his  woitis  at  the  approach  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  ii.  357,  358;  the 
prophecy  of  seventy  years  servitude 
lor  Juda'h,  ii.  358,  359;  his  prophecy 
deals  with  foreign  peoples,  ii.  359, 
360;  his  book  recast  several  times, 
ii.  860;  dictates  his  discourses  to 
Baruch,  ii.  360 ;  his  oracles  burned, 
ii.  862;  a  second  dictation  of  his 
oracles,  ii.  862,  363;  his  prophecies 
at  time  of  fall  of  Judah,  li.  365, 
366;  his  estimate  of  the  exiles,  ii. 
371,  372;  conflict  with  Hananiah,  ii. 
374,  275;  exborta  the  people  to  beaf 
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the  enemy^s  yoke,  ii.  374.  375;  his 
continued  predictions  of  evil,  ii.  377, 
378;  accused  of  treason,  ii  379;  \m 
prophecy  regarding  Zedekiah,  ii. 
379,  380;  ir  prison,  ii.  379.  381-<)86. 
388;  interv.'ew  vrith  Zedekiah,  ii. 
882,  383 ;  shows  his  faith  in  Judah's 
restoration,  ii.  383,  384:  discourse  on 
IsraePs  religious  condition  in  Messi- 
anic age,  ii.  384,  385  ;  his  determina- 
tion to  comfort  Judah,  ii.  388;  how 
treated  by  the  Chaldees,  ii.  888  ;  \w 
expression  of  sadness  at  the  captiv- 
ity of  Judah,  ii.  390;  words  of  com- 
fort to  Judah,  ii.  390,  391;  consulted 
by  Johanan,  ii.  893 ;  his  advice  after 
death  of  Gedaliah,  ii.  393;  carried 
into  Egypt,  ii.  394 ;  denounced  as  a 
liar,  ii.  394;  his  stay  in  E^A'pt,  ii. 
397-399 ;  his  work  and  preachmg  in 
Egvpt,  ii.  397-399;  probable  death 
inEgypt,  ii.  399;  how  regarded  by 
Judflsans  and  Jews,  ii.  399,  400 ;  oi^ 
acle  of  a  Jewish  exile,  ascribed  to 
him,  ii.  427. 

Jericho,  attacked  by  the  Israelites,  i. 
888;  laid  under  the  ban,  i.  342. 

Jeroboam  I.,  i.  23  ;  ii.  96-109  ;  date  of 
accession  as  king.  i.  23 ;  his  golden 
oxen,  i.  378:  proclaimed  king  of  Is- 
rael, ii.  99 ;  his  kingdom,  ii.  IW ;  how 
regarded  in  book  of  Kings,  ii.  101, 
luk ;  sets  up  the  image  of  a  bull  to 
be  worahipfwed,  ii.  102;  gives  offence 
by  his  religious  observances,  ii.  101- 
106 ;  legend  concerning  his  altar,  ii. 
105,  106;  remarks  upon  liis  reign, 
ii.  107, 108. 

Jeroboam  II.,  i.  34;  king  of  Israel,  ii. 
188;  his  rei^,  ii.  188,  189;  poem 
ascribed  to  Moses,  probably  written 
in  his  reign,  ii.  191,  192,  193;  length 
of  reign,  ii.  237. 

Jerubbaal,  i.  386,  391,  392,  399;  signi- 
fication of,  i.  385 ;  name  changed,  i. 
892.    See  Gideon. 

Jerubbaal-Gideon,  how  regarded  by 
historians,  ii.  196. 

Jerubbesheth,  i.  392. 

Jerusalem,  i.  117;  conauest  of,  bv  DaWd, 
i.  21 ;  ii.  3,  4 ;  date  of  its  ruin  by  Titus, 
I.  81;  ii.  568;  destruction  of,  i.  31; 
situation  of,  ii.  3,  4 ;  possible  signifi- 
cation of,  ii.  4;  cityof  iahweh,ii.  12; 
political  capital,  ii.  12;  treasure  re- 
ceived by  commerce,  ii.  71;  wealth 
of,  ii.  71;  building  and  description  of 
the  temple  of  Solomon^  ii.  71,  72, 
84-88 ;  power  of  the  priests,  ii.  177- 
180;  conquered  by  Joash,  ii.  187, 
188;  time  between  its  devastation 
and  the  return  from  captivity,  ii. 


359 ;  surrendered  to  Xebuchadrezzar. 
ii.  369;  fall  of,  ii.  378-387;  attacked 
by  Chaldieans,  ii.  380-386;  len^h 
ot  siege,  ii.  386;  treasures  earned 
away,  ii.  386;  date  of  fall,  ii.  887; 
the  Voyal  treasures  returned  to  tlie 
[sraelltes,  ii.  436;  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  under  Zerubbabel.  li.  445- 
456;  rebuilding  of  the  walls  undei 
Nehemiah,  ii.  489,  490,  402-494. 
496;  assembly  of  Jews  for  counsel 
fh>m  Kehemiah,  ii.  495,  496;  its 
condition  after  the  rebuilding  of 
walls,  ii.  496,  497;  date  of  the  com- 

S  let  ion  of  the  walls,  ii  498.  See 
ebus. 

Jeshurun,  name  for  Israel,  ii.  191: 
signification  of,  ii.  191. 

Jesse,  i.  433,  494-496. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  i.  32;  priestly*  rank 
indicated  by  Melchizcdek,  i.  118; 
key  to  comprehension  of  tlie  age  of, 
anH  of  modem  Judaism,  ii.  338; 
prophecy  in  Daniel,  supposed  to  refer 
to  him,  ii.  563,  564;  mfluenoed  by 
Messianic  expectations,  ii.  664. 

Jesus,  son  of  Sirach,  passage  relating 
to  dreams,  i.  210;  work  of,  ii.  567, 
568. 

Jether,  name  applied  to  Jethro,  i.  255. 
See  Jethro.    oee  Reuel. 

Jether,  son  of  Gideon,  i.  388. 

Jethro,  i.  255,  257;  name  stands  for 
Reuel,  i.  255:  visits  Moses,  i.  309, 
310.    See  Keuel. 

Jewsj  their  sacred  book,  i.  3;  their 
religion  influenced  by  the  Persians, 
i.  29;  ii.  546,  547;  their  religion  in- 
fluenced by  the  Greeks,  I.  80;  ii. 
552-554;  custom  of  slaughtering 
animals,  i.  80;  custom  of  circumci- 
sion, i.  319;  ii.  474,  5L0;  the  Sab- 
batical vear,  ii.  385,  518;  account  of 
return  from  captivity  under  Zerub- 
babel, ii.  440-442;  name  given  to 
Israelites,  il.  440 ;  condition  of  their 
countrjr  on  their  return,  ii.  442,  443; 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  ii.  446-450; 
their  condition  after  rtstum,  ii.  446, 
447,  472 ;  ref ut^l  to  allow  the  Sama- 
ritans to  assist  in  building  the  temple, 
ii.  451,  452;  feeling  of  hostility  to 
Samaritans,  ii.  462,  453;  their  condi- 
tion after  the  completion  of  the 
temple,  ii.  455,  456;  trial  nf  their 
faith,  ii.  457-459;  receive  permission 
to  leave  Babylonia  with  Ezra,  ii. 
478 ;  leave  Babylon  under  EzrsL  ii 
479;  reception  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  480; 
their  foreign  marriages,  how  consid- 
ered by  Ezra,  ii.  481,  482;  resolve  ta 
annul  the  foreign  marriages,  ii.  482- 
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484;  o^ipoflition  to  Ezra,  ii.  484.  485; 
their  condition  after  Ezra's  arrival,  ii. 
485,  486 ;  Nehemiah  appointed  gov> 
eruor,  ii.  488;  their  complaints  to 
Nehemiah,  ii.  495;  adopt  tlie  MoAaic 
law,  ii.  500-^2;  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  ii.  501-503,  517,  518  (See 
Sabbath);  negligent  in  Nehemiah's 
absence,  ii.  502-504;  laxity  in  reli- 
gious observances,  ii.  504;  addressed 
by  Malabhi,  ii  504-507 :  the  Mosaic 
Liaw  examined,  ii.  508-520;  religious 
feasts,  ii.  511  {See  Feasts,  and  Fes- 
tivals); day  of  atonement,  ii.  512, 
513;  laws  of  sacrifice,  ii.  515-517; 
year  of  jubilee,  ii.  618;  do  not  all 
unite  in  the  national  pride,  ii.  524; 
a  part  hospitable  to  the  heathen,  ii. 
524-5S7;  exult  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  law,  ii.  531-544;  inipres8ed  by 
the  service  of  the  temple,  li.  535,  538- 
539;  songs  showing  varieties  of  feel- 
ing, ii.  536-^40;  darker  side  of  re- 
ligious life,  ii.  543,  544;  under  Greek 
Bupremacy,  ii.  544-554 ;  compelled  to 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  ii.  545 ;  intro- 
duction of  worship  of  Jupiter  into 
the  temple,  ii.  545;  history  from 
time  of  Nehemiah  to  middle  of  sec- 
ond century,  b.  c.,ii.  545;  their  mar- 
t^*rdom.  ii'  545;  origin  of  belief  in 
Satan,  li.  546,  647;  date  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  temple,  ii.  565;  period 
of  religious  history  to  be  considered 
in  a  future  work,  ii.  567-569.  <See 
Israelites,  and  Judieans. 

Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  ii.  112;  orders 
the  ruin  of  Naboth,  ii.  118;  her 
death,  ii.  135. 

Jezreel,  plain  of,  i.  366,  9&f. 

Joab,  general  of  David,  i.  540 ;  captain 
of  tM  host  of  David,  ii.  22;  his  reti- 
nue, ii.  23;  takes  the  census,  ii.  28; 
ordered  to  put  Uriah  in  dangler,  ii. 
82;  interceaes*  for  Absalom,  ii.  40, 
42;  strikes  Absalom,  ii.  51;  kills 
Amasa,  ii.  55;  last  words  of  David 
concerning  him,  ii.  57,  58;  hated  by 
David,  ii.  66;  put  to  death,  ii.  69. 

Joash,  father  of  Gideon,  i.  384,  385. 

Joash,  son  of  Jehoahaz,  ii.  149;  king 
of  Israel,  ii.  149;  interview  with 
Elisha,  ii.  164 ;  subdues  Amaziah  of 
Judah,  ii.  187;  his  death^  ii.  188. 

Joash,  sou  of  Ahaziah,  ii.  172;  pro- 
claimed king  of  Judah,  ii.  173;  re- 
pair of  the  temple,  ii.  174,  175;  his 
reign  in  Judah,  li.  174-176. 

Job,  story  of,  ii.  459-461 ;  his  trials,  ii. 
460,  461;  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  ii. 
461;  translation  in  authorized  ver- 
sion incorrect,  ii.  462,  463;  thi  dia- 


logues of,  ii.  463-466;  answered  by 
Yabweh^  ii.  467 ;  additional  accounts 
of  him,  li.  469 ;  the  type  of  patience, 
ii.  470. 
Job,  book  of,  i.  37 ;  ii.  459-471 ;  poem 
relating  to  the  creation,  i.  37;  pas- 
sage descriptive  of  a  wild  ass,  i.  129 ; 
pa.ssage  referring  to  dreams,  i.  209 ; 
passage  relating  to  Deitjr,  i.  221; 
passage  referring  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  dead,   i.  530;   its  original  and 

f>resent  form,  ii.  462;  the  book  en- 
arged,  ii.  468-470 ;  the  book  misun- 
derstood, ii.  470. 

Jochebed,  mother  of  Moses,  i.  243,  244, 
250,  286. 

Joel,  son  of  Samuel,  i.  463. 

Joel,  the  prophet,  his  exhortation  to 
the  Jews.  ii.  453,  45i. 

Jogbehah,  i.  388. 

Johanan,  ii.  391-393. 

Johanan,  friend  of  Ezra,  ii.  482. 

John  Hvrcanus,  i  31 ;  date  of  his 
death,'i.  31. 

Joktanites,  the,  i.  95,  97. 

Jonadab,  forefather  of  Rechabites,  i. 
456;  zealous  worshipper  of  Yahweh, 
i.  456;  date  of  lifetime,  i.  456;  son  of 
Rechab,  ii.  136,  366. 

Jonadab,  friend  of  Amnon,  ii.  38;  why 
called  wise,  ii.  75. 

Jonah,  son  of  Amittai,  ii.  188 ;  contem- 
porary of  Jeroboam  II.,  ii.  525; 
story  of,  ii.  625-527. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Gershoin,  storv  of,  i. 
375-378;  his  descent,  i.  379,  880. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Saul^  i.  475;  expedi- 
tion against  Philistines,  i.  475-481 ; 
condemned  to  death,  i.  481;  ran- 
somed from  sacrifice,  i.  481;  friend- 
ship for  David,  i.  505,  607,  509-513; 
his  conduct  considered,  i.  512,  518; 
his  death,  i.  527;  his  son  Meribaal, 
ii.  13-15 ;  his  remains  removed  from 
Jabesh,  ii.  19. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Shimeah,  ii.  20. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Abiathar,  ii.  46. 

Joppa,  port  of,  ii.  84 

Jordan,  river  of.  i.  135 ;  monuments  by 
the  nver,  L  338,  841 ;  ceases  to  flow, 
L338. 

Jordan,  valley  of,  residence  of  Lot,  L 
114. 

Joseph,  his  birth,  i.  185;  his  dream,  i. 
201;  hated  bv  his  brothers,  i.  201, 
202;  story  of' his  youth,  i.  201-203; 
thrown  into  a  well,  i.  202;  sold  to 
the  Ishmaelites,  i.  202;  his  coat^,  l 
203;  in  Egypt,  i.  203;  in  prison,  L 
:'s  an 


204-206;  interprets  king's  dream,  i. 
206;   made  ruler  in   E^y] 
207 ;  receives  new  name,  i. 
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rieff  Asnat,  i.  207 ;  mcetfl  his  brothers 
In  Egypt,  i.  211 ;  sends  for  Benjamui, 
i.  212 ;  reveals  himself  to  his  brothers, 
i.  216.  217;  story  of,  considered,  i. 
217-221;  his  age,  i.  225;  his  death, 
i.  220;  TPceiveft  patting  blessing  from 
Jacob,  i.  226,  227 ;  his  priestly  caste, 
i.  234. 

Josephus,  Flavins,  a  Jewish  writer,  i. 
85,  137;  account  of  tower  of  Babel, 
i.  85;  account  of  fruit  by  Dead  Sea, 
i.  137 ;  gives  fragments  of  history'  of 
Marietbo,  i.  248;  account  of  Moses,  i. 
250-253. 

Josheba,  ii.  172. 

Joshua,  i.  19;  takes  the  pluce  of  Moses, 
i.  333;  leader  of  Israel,  i.  336;  spies 
sent  to  Jericho,  i.  337;  conquest  of 
Canaan,  i.  343-352;  his  armies  meet 
the  five  kings  at  Gibeon,  i.  345;  ac- 
counts of  his  successes  considered,  i. 
346-353;  his  age,  i.  352  ;  gives  the 
tribes  their  inheritance,  i.  352;  his 
death,  i.  352. 

Joshua,  book  of,  is  of  later  date  than 
the  events  it  records,  i.  340 ;  one  of 
the  historical  books  and  former  pro- 
phets, L  350;  remarks  upon  its  com- 
pilation and  use,  ii.  402,  403. 

Joshua,  chief  priest  of  the  Jews,  i.  27; 
ii.  440. 443 ;  refuses  aid  from  Saniari- 
Uns,  ii.  451,  452. 

Josiah,  i.  26,  27,  166;  prediction  con- 
cerning him,  ii.  105;  son  of  Amon, 
king  of  Judah,  ii.  307;  kin^^  of  Ju- 
dah,  ii.  317 ;  beginning  of  his  reign, 
ii.  817-826 ;  discovery  of  book  of  the 
Lawt  "•  326;  resolves  to  reform  the 
religion  of  Judah,  ii.  326,  327;  the 
reformation,  ii.  326-337;  thirteen 
years  between  the  reformation  and 
nis  defeat,  ii.  342;  makes  war  on 
Necho,  ii.  343,  344;  defeated  at  Me- 
^ddo,  ii.  343-345;  Blain  in  battle,  ii. 

Jotham,  son  of  Gideon,  i.  395 ;  fable  of, 
i.  395,  470,  471. 

Jotham.  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah, 
iL240. 

Jabal,  L  54;  son  of  Ijimech,  L  54;  dis- 
coverer of  musical  instruments,  i.  54. 

Jubilee,  year  of,  ii.  518. 

Jnd^ea,  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
ii.  545.    See  Judah. 

jfudseans,  throw  oi!  allegiance  to  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, !>.  365 ;  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, ii.  369,  370,  387,  394,  895; 
condition  of  those  remaining  in  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  373;  plan  of  revolt  against 
king  of  Chaldcea,  ii.  373 ;  clamor  for 
execution  of  Jeremiah,  ii.  381,  382; 
hope  of  f^  retnm  to  former  splendor. 


ii.  395.  396;  in  Esypt.  ii.  397--400; 
in  exile,  IL  897-405;  m  Babylonia, 
ii.  400-402;  religious  views  oi  those 
in  Asia,  ii.  402;  murrourings  io 
exile,  ii.  417;  reviving  hopes,  ii. 
425-435;  return  under  Zerubbabel, 
ii.  435-445;  receive  the  name  of 
Jews,  ii.  440.  See  Israelites,  Judah, 
and  Jews. 

ludah,  kingdom  of,  i.  23;  date  of  con- 
quest by  Chaldees,  i.  27;  prophetJ} 
of,  their  thoughts  about  David,  ii. 
68;  faithful  to  Rehoboam,  ii.  90; 
separated  from  Israel,  ii.  99;  its  his- 
tory in  the  first  century  after  the 
d'.«ruption,  ii.  165-171;  its  religious 
condition  just  after  the  disruption, 
ii.  166,  167;  becomes  a  proi-ince  of 
Israel,  ii.  187;  asks  aid  from  Assy- 
ria against  Israel,  ii.  241 ;  the  higher 
conception  of  Yahweh  unfolds,  ii. 
247;  its  prophets  are  historians,  ii. 
248;  reformation  of  Hezekiah,  ii. 
275-286;  war  with  Assyria,  ii  286- 
290;  conquers  Assyria,  ii  290;  ita 
condition  after  Hezekiah^s  death,  ii 
298;  under  Manasseh  and  Amon,  ii. 
298-308;  old  heathen  rites  encour- 
aged, ii.  299-303;  growth  of  a  hier- 
archy, ii.  308-305 ;  political  condition 
in  first  years  of  Josiah's  reign,  ii.  818 ; 
reformation  of  Josiah.  ii.  326-337; 
grave  of  the  prophet  of,  ii.  328,  329 ; 
reli^ous  position  occupied  by  the 
nation  after  reformation  of  Joaiah, 
ii.  338,  339;  social  condition  after 
reformation  of  Josiah,  ii.  339;  end  of 
her  independence,  ii.  344;  becomes 
the  possession  of  Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii.  357;  tributary  to  Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii.  363;  specimen  of  lang^ge  used 
by  prophets  at  time  of  its  fall,  ii. 
364;  throws  off  allegiance  to  Nebu- 
ciiadrezzar,  ii.  365  ;^  its  inhabitants 
carried  into  captivity,  ii.  869,  870; 
387,  394.  395;  fanatics  in,  iL  371- 
378;  failure  of  plan  of  revolt,  ii. 
375 ;  revolt  against  Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii.  876 ;  the  people  clamor  for  execu- 
tion of  Jeremiah,  ii.  881,  382;  its 
condition  after  fall  of  Jerusalem,  ii. 
887-391 ;  mischief  done  by  Ishmael, 
ii.  391,  392;  its  condition  after  the 
depopulation  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  ii. 
d94r-396 ;  its  men  known  as  Jews,  ii. 
440;  Judaea  taken  by  Alexandv  the 
Great,  ii.  545.    Se^  Judaeans. 

Judah,  his  birth,  i.  185;  receives  bleaa- 
ing  from  Jacob,  i.  226;  tribe  of,  i 
316,  357;  unites  with  Simeon,  i.  856; 
his  conquestf  historically  considtrad 
i.  356-359. 
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Juda^.  Mt.,  I.  375. 

Judah,  desert  of,  i.  518. 

Judaism,  key  to  comprehension  of 
modern  Judaism,  ii.  338.  Sw  Je\r«, 
and  \mw. 

Judas  MaocabdBus,  i.  390;  li.  565;  sig- 
nification of,  i.  3»0,  391. 

Judges,  the,  i.  20,  364,  365;  series 
b^ns  with  O^hniel,  i.  365;  period 
of,  i.  365,  544-546;  their  woric,  i. 
449. 

Judges,  book  of,  i.  27 ;  one  of  the  his- 
torical books,  and  former  prophets, 
i.  350;  the  book  considered  and  ex- 
amined, i-  363-366;  remarks  upon 
its  compilation  and  use,  ii.  402,  403. 

Judith,  book  of,  ii.  568. 

Jupiter,  worship  of,  i.  317;  ii.  545- 

Kadbsh,  i.   127;   signiflcation   of,  i. 

335. 
Kedar,  I  128. 
Kedarenes,  the.  i.  128. 
Kedesh,  city  of,  i.  369. 
Kcdesh-Barnea,  i.  305. 
Kedor-Iaoraer,  i.  115;  war  of,  agninst 

Sodom,  i.  115. 
Keen-for-booty-swift-to-spoll,    son    of 

Isaiah,  ii.  2^1. 
Reilah,  i.  517. 
Keni,  sons  of,  i.  356. 
Kenites,  the,  i.  373. 
Kenizzites,  obtain  wells,  i.  356. 
Keturah,  i.  101,  129;  signification  of, 

i.  101. 
Kibroth-Hattaavah,  signification  of,  ii. 

219. 
King*8   Valleir,    place   of    Absalom's 

monument,  ii.  51. 
Kings,  their  rights  and   customs,   i. 

Khigs,  sacred  book  of  the  Chinese, 

Kings,  books  of,  i.  27,  483;  are  among 
the  historical  books  and  former  pro- 
phets, i.  350 ;  passa^  relating  to  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  ii.  77,  78;  remarks 
upon   its  compilation   and    use,  iL 

Kiriatliaim.  taken  by  Mesha,  ii.  125. 
Kirjath-Arba,  i.  115 ;  taken  by  Judah, 

i.  356. 
Kirjath-eepber,  i.  856;  signification  of, 

i.  356. 
Kish,  i.  459 ;  father  of  Sanl,  i.  482. 
Kishon,  stream  of,  i.  366;  ii.  142. 
Kiwan,  worship  of,  i.  317.  820. 
Klein,  a  missionary,  ii.  124. 
Knowledge,  tree  of,  i.  43. 
Kohath,  1.  250. 
Kohathites,  the,  ii.  168. 
Korah,  U.  628. 


Korahites,  the,  ii.   169;   aim  at   tba 

priesthood,  ii.  522,  523. 
Koran,  the,  i.  3,  301. 
Koresh,  name    applied    to   Cyrus,  ii. 

426. 
Krethi,  body-guard  of  David,  ii.  S3, 

45. 
Kndur-lagamar,  i.  118. 

Laban,  i.  157, 182-188 ;  pursues  Jacob, 
i.  186. 

l^chish,  conqnered  by  Joshua,  i. 
345. 

Lachmi,  i.  506. 

Lagamar,  i.  118. 

r^gidsB,  king  of  Egypt,  i.  30. 

Uhai-Roi,  well  of.  i.  127,  128. 

Lais,  city  of,  i.  332,  376 ;  taken  by  tha 
Danites,  i.  378. 

l^mech,  i.  54,  63,  64. 

Lamentations,  book  of,  wrongly  aa- 
cribed  to  Jeremiah,  ii.  388, '  389 ; 
specimens  of  the  emotion  expressed, 
ii.  389;  the  five  poems,  differ  in 
date  and  authorship,  ii.  389;  author- 
ship of  fifth  elegy,  ii  395. 

Language,  i.  91,  92;  Greek  mvth,  i 
98. 

Lapidoth,  i.  369. 

Taw,  the,  i.  28:  itn  .supremacy  among 
the  Jews,  i.  28,  29;  ii.  473;  super- 
human origin  of,  i.  301;  of  Moses,  i. 
312-316;  ii.  10;  the  oldest  Israel- 
itish  law-book,  ii.  182-186;  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  irrevocable,  ii. 
550,560. 

Law  of  Cities  of  Refuge,  i.  88;  ii.  388, 
477. 
Feasts,  ii.  182,  511.    See  Feasta. 
Food,  i.  79-81;  ii.  183,  610. 
lievirate  marriage,  i.  426,  496. 
Murder,  i.  81-83;  ii.  184. 
Offering  ii.  332,  333,  515-517. 
The  Pnesthood.    See  Aaronites,  IjO- 

vites,  and  Priest 
Sacrifice,  i.  147,   319,  320;  ii.  182, 

332,  333,  477,  512,  515-517. 
Slaughtering  animals,  i.  80,  81;  ii. 

333. 
Slavery,  ii.  183,  184. 
Theft,!.  189,  190;  ii.  184. 
Vengeance,  i.  58,  59. 

Law,  book  of  the,  discovery  of,  ii.  326, 
329;  becomes  the  rule  of  conduct  for 
after  generations,  ii.  329,  335;  to  be 
found  m  Deuteronomy,  ii.  330;  prob- 
ably written  by  Hilk^'ah,  ii.  330;  its 
contents,  and  position  in  the  temple, 
ii.  330-335^  addition  made  by  a 
Jndssan,  ii.  337. 

Law,  the  Mosaic,  i.  28,  29,  83  (See 
taw,  book  of  tne);  introdiictlon  of, 
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iL  49^502;  read  by  Ezra  to  the 
JewR,  ii.  409;  adopted  bv  the  Jews, 
ii.  501,  502;  examined,  li.  508-519; 
heathen  customs  forbidden,  ii.  509, 
510;  its  precentfi  and  ordinances,  ii. 
609-^18:  heatnen  customn  adopted, 
ii.  510.  511;  tendency  of,  ii  518-520; 
itii  effect  upon  the  people,  ii.  531, 
532;  p^lorv  of,  celebrated  in  Ps.  xix. 
7-14,  ii.  540. 

Lavard,  i.  88. 

Leiih.  i.  184-186,  193;  where  buried,  i. 
153. 

Lebanon,  i.  3*32;  Mt,  produces  cedar 
wood,  ii.  21. 

Lechi,  i.  419. 

Legend,  use  of  term,  i.  8. 

Lepsius,  i.  248. 

Leshem,  i.  376. 

Levi,  birth  of,  i.  185,  189;  last  words 
of  Jacob  to  him,  i.  226 ;  his  staff  in 
blossom,  ii.  523. 

Levi,  tribe  of,  i.  29,  316;  the  one 
priestly  tribe,  ii.  332;  relation  of 
tribe  to  Israel,  ii.  523. 

Levirate  marriage,  i.  425,  426. 

Levites  preferred  for  priests,  i.  21, 381- 
383;  priests  work  with  the  prophet ti, 
i.  26:  development  of  priostlv  caste, 
i.  382,  383;  ii.  179,  180,  303-3*05;  are 
among  the  zealots,  i.  401-403:  their 
right  to  be  pries ta.  i.  442;  division  of 
the  tribe  as  regards  the  priesthood,  ii. 
475-477;  regulations  concerning  the 
priestly  office,  ii.  475-477;  how 
maintained,  ii.  476,  477;  efforts  to 
hold  exclusively  the  rights  of  the 
temple,  ii   521,  522,  523. 

Leviticus,  book  of,  i.  304 ;  laws  of  sac- 
rifice, origin  of,  ii.  477. 

Libnah,  conquered  bv  Joshua,  i.  345. 

Life,  tree  of,  i.  43,  5L 

Lights,  feast  of,  ii.  566. 

Lode  bar,  ii.  14,  49. 

Lord,  the,  name  for  Jehovah,  i.  18. 

Lot,  i.  96,  108-110,  113,  114,  116,  138, 
134,  137,  138;  name  represents  cer- 
tain tribes,  i.  100;  covetousness  of, 
i.  114;  departure  from  Abram,  i. 
114;  forfeits  claim  to  Canaan,  i. 
114;  capture  of.  i.  116;  his  escape 
from  Sodom,  i.  134;  warned  to 
leave  Sodom,  i.  134 ;  wife  of,  i.  134. 

Luz,  city  of,  i.  179;  name  changed  to 
Bethel,  i.  196. 

L^xurgus,  i.  301. 

Maachah,    mother  of  Abaalom,    ii. 

39. 
Maachah,  mother  of  Asa,  ii.  168. 
Maaseiah,  ii.  872. 
Maccabees,  i.  30;  date  of  their  wars, 


i.  30;  deliver  Jews  from  martyrdom, 
ii.  545. 

Maccabees,  book  of.  ii.  568;  second 
and  third  book;:,  ii.  5G8. 

Machir,  i.  327. 

.Machpclah,  cave  of,  its  location,  i.  150, 
its  purchase  bv  Abraham,  i.  150. 
161, 153,  154. 

Madai.  i.  95. 

Madebah,  ii.  125. 

Magic,  i.  176;  belief  in,  L  271,  272, 
273,  532,  533;  practices  condemned, 
ii.  509. 

Magog,  i.  95;  ii.  414. 

Mahalaleel,  i.  63.  64. 

Mahanaim,  i.  188;  arrival  of  David,  h. 
49. 

Mahaneh-Dan,  i  416. 

Mahlon,  i.  427. 

Makkedah,  i.  345. 

Malachi,  i.  312;  speak.^i  to  the  priests 
and  people,  ii  504-507 ;  attaches  im- 
portance to  forms  of  worship,  ii.  606, 
507. 

Malkiah,  ii.  377. 

Mamre,  1. 105, 115;  oaks  of,  i.  105. 

Man,  creation  of,  i.  36,  42. 

Manasseh,  i.  227;  tribe  receives  land, 
i.  327. 

Manas.«<eh,  orthography  of,  in  old  He- 
brew, i.  380;  son  of  Hezekiah,  ii. 
297;  king  of  Judah,  ii.  297;  length 
of  reign,  ii.  298;  contends  with  the 
Mosaic  school,  ii.  298,  308;  eucour- 
a^ea  the  heathen  school,  ii.  299-308 : 
sacrifices  his  son,  ii.  300;  conflicting 
accounts  of  his  religious  tendencies, 
ii.  305-307 ;  a  vassal  of  Asarhaddon, 
ii.  306. 

Manetho.  i.  248,  282,  283;  date  oi 
his  history  of  the  Egyptians,  i. 
248. 

Manna,  i.  289;  used  as  medicine,  L 
289;  existence  of,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  i.  289.  290. 

Manoah,  i.  415,  416. 

Maon,  desert  of,  i.  519. 

Mara,  signification  of,  i.  428. 

Marali,  i.  287;  signification  of,  i.  287. 

Marriage,  how  considered  in  Israel,  IL 
233,234. 

Marriage,  levirate,  i.  425,  426. 

Mars,  worship  of,  i.  817. 

Martel,  Charles,  signification  of,  L 
391. 

Mashia,  i.  49:  signification  of,  i.  49. 

Mashiach,  corrupted  into  inessias,  ii. 
255. 

Mashianeh,  i.  49. 

Massah,  signification  of,  i.  290. 

Massebah,  the,  i.  178,  179;  used  io 
Yahweh-wor?hip,  ii.  113;  destrored 
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tJider  Ilezekiah,  ii.  280;  destroyed 
in  Judahf  ii.  328;  use  of,  condemned 
in  the  Law,  ii.  509. 

Mathusaia,  i.  63. 

Mattan,  priest  of  Baal,  ii.  173. 

MattaniAh,  king  of  Judah,  ii.  373. 

Mattathias,  i.  30;  ii.  665. 

Meats,  Law  of,  i.  79,  80;  ii.  610.  See 
Food. 

Mecca,  i.  177. 

Medad,  a  prophet,  ii.  219,  220. 

lifcdes,  their  laws  irrevocable,  ii.  650, 
560. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  the,  i.  109. 

Megabvzus,  ii.  485. 

Megiddo,  i.  372:   ii.  848,  844. 

MeboUh,  i.  507. 

Mchujael,  i.  54,  64. 

Melchishuah,  son  of  Saul,  i.  482;  his 
death,  i.  527. 

Melchizedekj  vi.<«it  to  Abraham,  i.  116, 
117:  signification  of,  i.  117;  his 
visit  to  Abraham,  the  subject  of 
discussion,  i.  117,  118. 

Memphis,  i.  233;  date  of  union  with 
Thebes,  L  233;  date  of  conquest  by 
Syrians,  i.  235. 

5Ienahem,  ii.  238-240. 

Meneplhah,  i.  249;  date  of  his  reiern, 
i.  249 ;  Israelites  leave  Egypt  in  his 
reign,  i.  249,  283. 

Meonenim,  i.  110;  signification  of,  i. 
110. 

Mephibosheth,  son  of  Saul,  i.  392. 

Mepliibosheth,  sou  of  Jonathan,  i.  542; 
ii.  14. 

Merab,  daughter  of  Saul,  i.  482,  507 ; 
her  sons  given  to  the  Gibeonites,  ii. 
17. 

Morcufy.  worship  of,  i.  317. 

Meribaal,  son  of  Saul,  i.  392;  signifi- 
cation of,  i.  392. 

Meribaal,  son  of  Jonathan,  i.  542;  ii. 
14,  15,47,  54;  his  property  given  to 
Ziba,  ii.  47 ;  liis  property  restored  to 
him,  ii.  54. 

Meribaal,  son  of  Rizpah,  ii.  17. 

Meribah,  signification  of,  i.  290,  335; 
waters  of,  i.  335. 

Merodach  Baladan,  prince  of  Baby- 
lonia, ii.  283. 

Meroz,  i.  372. 

Mesha,  the  king  of  Moab,  throws  off 
the  yoke  of  Israel,  ii.  124-126;  in- 
scription on  stone  at  Moab,  concern- 
ing him  and  his  ^d  Chemosh,  li. 
125;  encounter  with  Jehoram,  ii. 
130;  sacrifices  his  son  to  Chemosh, 
u.  130 

Meshach,  in  the  furnace,  ii.  558.  See 
Mifihael. 

MesoDOtanaia.  i.  85. 


Messiah,  misapprehension  of  prop  scy 
of  Isaiah,  ii.  259. 

Messianic  age,  the,  pictured  by  Zecha- 
riah,  ii.  448,  449;  exfiectations  re- 
garding its  coming,  ii.  453,  454; 
dtsappointmenr  at  delay,  fi.  456,  55G. 

Messianic  expectation,  the,  i.  25;  ii. 
255;  revival  of,  i.  30;  use  of  term, 
ii.  255. 

Messianic  psalm,  ii.  341. 

Messias,  Greek  corruption  of  Maahiach, 
ii.  255. 

Methusael,  i.  54. 

Methusalem,  i.  63,  64;  different  spell- 
ings of,  i.  63. 

Methuselah,  i.  63,  64. 

Miamuii,  i.  249. 

Biicah,  the  Israelite  prophet,  i.  25, 
147;  passage  referring  to  sacrifices, 
i.  147,  148;  a  native  of  Moresheth, 
ii.  350;  referred  to  at  trial  of  Jere- 
miah, ii.  350;  his  predictions  con- 
cerning Judah  and  Israel,  ii.  S76, 
277. 

Micaiah,  his  prophecy  to  Ahab,  ii.  120, 
121. 

Micha,  son  of  Meribaal,  IL  14,  16. 

Michael,  archangel,  ii.  546. 

Michah,  i.  375-^79,  381,  382;  receives 
the  Levite  ipto  his  home,  i.  376. 

Michah-stead,  i.  375;  village  of,  i. 
375. 

Michaiah,  son  of  Gemariah.  ii.  361. 

Micbai,  daughter  of  Saul,  i.  482;  wife 
of  David,  i.  607;  married  to  Phalli, 
i.  521;  returned  to  David,  i.  542; 
pnnished  for  her  pride,  ii.  9. 

Mickniash,  i.  476. 

Midian,  its  priesthood,  i.  2^4 ;  situation 
of,  i.  254. 

Midianites,  the,  i.  129,  316;  struggles 
with  Gideon,  i.  383-393;  war  with 
Israelites,  i.  383-389. 

Migdal-eder.  signification  of,  L  195. 

Migdol,  ii.  398. 

Milcah,  i.  96,  156. 

Milcom,  god  of  the  Ammonites,  ii. 
71,  83:  sanctuary  of,  destroyed,  ii. 
328. 

Millo,  ii.  4,  5;  castle  at  Jerusalem,  ii. 
97, 

Minos,  i.  301. 

Miracles,  should  be  considered  as  le- 
gends, i.  273. 

Miriam,  sister  of  Moses,  !.  243,  281; 
indignant  with  Mo.<)e8,  i.  297;  made 
a  leper,  i.  298;  her  death,  i.  334. 

Mishael,  ii.  556. 

Mizpah,  residence  of  governor  of  Jih 
dah,  li.  388. 

Mizpeh,  i.  405. 

Mnevis,  worship  of,  ii.  102. 
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Moab,  land  of,  i.  896 ;  discovery  of  a 
stone  bearing  inscription,  ii.  124, 
125. 

Hoabites,  the,  i.  19,  99,  316,  328;  rep- 
resented by  Lot,  i.  100;  wan  with 
Israelites,  li.  20,  129,  130;  seek  the 
aid  of  Balaam,  ii.  199.  200. 

Moeris,  i.  233 ;  lake  of,  i.  233. 

Mohammed,  i.  177,  301;  descent  of,  t. 
131. 

Mohammedans,  their  sacrad  book,  i.  3. 

Molech,  i.  17.  313,  320;  significaUon 
of,  i.  17;  sacrifice  of  children,  L  26; 
ii.  209,  300;  thought  to  be  the  sun, 
i.  414 :  deity  represented  with  horns, 
ii.  102;  description  of,  ii  299,  300. 

Moon,  how  regarded  by  the  Israelites, 
i.  817;  feast  of  the  new,  i.  317;  ii. 
611. 

Mordicai,  iL  647-551. 

Moreh,  oak  tree  of,  i.  110,  148;  hill  of, 
i.  148. 

Moriah,  i.  148;  Mt,  i.  148;  translation 
of,  i.  149;  name  explained,  IL  30; 
Mt.y  sito  of  the  temple,  ii.*85. 

Mosaic  Law.    See  I^w,  Mosaic. 

Mosaic  religions,  reference  from  Book 
of  Orimns,  i.  237.    See  Law,  Mosaic. 

Mosaic  School.  See  Moses,  foUowere 
of. 

Mosaic  usaces,  conflicting  accounts  of, 
i.  238.    See  Law,  Mosaic 

Moses,  i.  18;  the  ten  commandments, 
i.  18,  299,  312-316,  320;  ii.  272;  his 
birth,  i.  243;  signification  of,  i.  244; 
rescued  by  the  king's  daughter,  i. 
244 ;  his  sympathy  for  the  Israelites, 
i.  246;  slays  the  Egyptian^  i.  246; 
flies  to  Midlan,  i.  247;  marnage  of,  i. 
247,  252;  age  of ,  when  he  liberated 
bis  people,  i.  249 ;  account  of  him  by 
Josephus,  i.  250-253;  derivation  of 
name,  i.  251 ;  stories  in  Exodus  and 
Josephus  compared,  i.  252,  253 ;  his 
act  of  violence  considered,  i.  253, 254; 
beholds  the  burning  bush,  i.  255; 
commanded  to  deliver  Israel,  i.  255 ; 
his  wonderful  sUff,  i.  256,  265-267^ 
291;  asks  for  eloquence,  i.  257;  return 
to  Es^'pt,  i.  257;  in  Midian,  story 
considered,  i.  260,  261 ;  story  of  his 
meeting  with  YaUweh  considered,  i. 
260,  261;  begiu.s  liis  ta.sk  of  freeing 
Israel,  i.  263;  denounces  Pharaoh,  i. 
265;  changes  the  water  of  the  Nile 
to  blood,  i.  265;  brings  the  plagues 
upon  Egypt,  i.  265-267,  269;  second 


account  of  struggle  with  Pharoah,  i 
268-271;  the  two  accounts  of  hi 
struggles  with  Pharoah  compared,  i. 
269,  270;  signification  of  his  mira- 
das,  i.  270;  death  of  the  flrst-bom, 


second  aooount  of,  1. 276,  276 ;  hia  agt 
when  he  spoke  to  Fhanu>h,  i.  277 ;  tha 
Exodus,  i.  280-287;  aooount  by  Ma- 
netho,  i.  282,  283;  in  the  desert,  i 
287-300,  305-312;  ti.  265-273,  280, 
281 ;  commands  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  i.  289 ;  brings  water  from  the 
rock,  i.  290,  385;  enables  the  Israel- 
ites to  conquer  the  Amalekitea,  i.  291 ; 
represents  I  ahweh,  i.  294;  Monnt  oif, 
i.  295 ;  on  Mt.  lloreb,  i.  296, 296 ;  pre- 
pares the  people  to  meet  Yahweb,  i. 
296;  the  tent  of  conference,  i.  296  {Ses 
Tent  of  Conference);  events  at  Sinai^ 
i.  298-300 ;  u-  265-273 ;  his  meekneas, 
i.  297;  communion  with  Yahweb,  i. 
301;  forbidden  to  see  the  Promised 

.  Land,  i.  306.  334,  335;  adminiaten 
justice,  i.  309;  his  work  and  doc- 
trme.  i.  312-325;  law  of,  i.  312-316; 
ii.  10  iSee  Ten  ConmiandmenU) ; 
indebted  to  Egyptians  for  moral 
ideas,  i.  321;  the  ark,  i.  322  {See 
Ark);  his  forms  of  wonhip  un- 
known, i.  322,  323;  supported  by  the 
Levitos,  i.  823 ;  founder  of  Yahweh- 
worship,  i.  325 ;  end  of  the  wander- 
ings in  the  desert,  i.  325-327 ;  divi- 
sion of  land  among  the  Israelites,  i. 
327,  829;  climbs  Mt  Pis^h,  i.  382 
Promised  Land  surveyed,  i.  332,  333 
appoints  Joshua  in  his  place,  i.  833; 
his  death,  i.  333;  age  at  death,  i 
333;  burial  oL  i.  333;  reason  given 
for  refusal  ot  penuiaaion  to  enter 
Canaauj  i.  335;  lessons  from  Ml 
Nebo,  1.  336;  commands  Israel  to 
assemble  at  Ebal  and  Geriaim,  i. 
351;  name  changed  to  Mauasseh,  i. 
380;  orthograptn-  of,  in  old  Hebrew, 
i.  380;  story  of  Eldad  and  Medad, 
ii.  219,  220 ;  story  of  the  golden  bull, 
ii.  265-270;  ascends  Mt.  Sinai  to  re- 
ceive UbleU  of  the  law,  ii.  266;  hia 
wrath  at  the  Israelites'  ima^wor- 
ship,  ii.  268;  intercedes  for  his  peo- 
ple, li.  268. 270,  271;  asks  Yahweb  to 
show  him  ins  full  glory,  ii  272;  forty 
days  and  uiglits  on  the  mountain,  ii. 
272;  writes  the  teu  commandiueuu 
on  stone,  ii-  272;  the  brazen  serpent 
destroyed,  ii.  280;  legend  of  the  on- 
zen  serpent,  ii.  230,  281 ;  his  connec- 
tion ¥rith  brazen  serpent,  ii.  280,  281 ; 
account  in  Deuteronomy  of  his  in- 
junctions to  the  Israelites,  ii.  331-383 ; 
psalm  xc,  a  prayer  of  Moses,  ii.  405 ; 
nis  treatment  of  the  Aaronitea,  ii.  519 ; 
his  treatment  of  the  Korathites,  ii. 
522,  623. 

Moses,  followers  of,  ii.  94-96;   aaaist 
Jeroboam,  iL  100;   forced   to  bii»' 


eunb,  ii.  208;  meet  with  much  oppo- 
tition  in  rei^  of  Manasseh,  ii.  398- 
308;  determine  to  suppress  all  hea- 
then observances  of  worship,  ii.  817, 
818;  aided  b^  Josiah,  ii.  828,  329; 
their  views,  ii.  831-335;  triumphant 
in  Judah,  ii.  335-337;  in  the  as- 
cendant after  defeat  of  Josiali,  ii. 
856;  numerous  in  Egypt,  ii.  400; 
strong  among  Judaeans  m  Asia,  ii. 
402,  S)3. 

Mouse,  the  emblem  of  desolation,  ii. 
2yi. 

MttUer,  Max,  i.  91. 

Murder,  punishment  of,  i.  81-83;  law 
of^  1.81,82;  ii.  184. 

Music,  cultivation  of,  ii.  22. 

Musical  instruments  invented,  i.  54. 

Mussulmans,  i.  152. 

Mjlitta,  i.  88;  worship  of,  i.  88,  318. 

Myth,  use  of  term,  i.  8. 

Myths,  solar,  i.  412-414,  422,  423. 

Naamau,  i.  54. 

Naaman,  cured  bv  Elisha,  ii.  157,  158. 

Nabal,  i.  519,  5SiO;  signification  of,  i. 

520. 
Nabateans,  the,  i.  128. 
Nabonedus,  king  of  Babylonia,  ii.  426, 

427. 
Mabopolaaaar,    father    of    Nebuchad- 

reazar,  ii.  356. 
Naboth,  story  of,  ii.  118. 
Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  ii.  106 ;  son  of 

Jeroboam,  ii.  108. 
Nadab,  sou  of  Aaron,  i.  296;  has  no 

priestly  descendants,  ii.  519;  his  fate, 

u.  519. 
Nahash,  i.  465-469 ;  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, ii.  20. 
Nahor,  i.  96,  155,  156. 
Nahum,  date  of  his  prophecv  uncer- 
tain^ li.  319;  passages  translated  re- 

ferrmg  to  Nineveh's  humiliation,  ii. 

319. 
Naioth,  Hebrew  term  for  the  school  of 

the  prophets,  i.  455. 
Names,  having  their  signification  given : 

Abel,  i.  53. 

Abel-mizraim,  i.  225. 

Abraham,  i.  131. 

Achor,  i.  339. 

Adam.  i.  63. 

Aholah,  ii.  411. 

Aholibah,  ii.  411. 

Aiephlm,  ii.  48. 

Alion-bachuth,  i.  194. 

Arabia  Petrsea,  i.  294. 

Ark,  i.  322. 

Artaxerxes,  ii.  478. 

Baal,  i.  17. 

Baal-berith,  i.  395. 


Names,  etc.,  i 
Baaljada,  ii.  64. 
Baahsebab,  ii.  126. 
Babel,  i.  90. 
Beeljada,  i.  892. 
Beersheba,  i.  164. 
Benjamin,  i.  194. 
Ben-oni,  i.  194. 
Bera,  i.  118. 
Bethel,  i.  178. 
Bethshemesh,  i.  104. 
Binha,  i.  118. 
Cabul,  ii.  86. 
Cain,  i.  53. 
Canaan,  i.  96. 
Chemi,  i.  230. 
Deuteronomy,  i.  304. 
£bed,  i.  401. 
Ebeneser,  i.  447. 
Edom,  i.  168. 
El,  i.  17. 
Elitsur,  i.  177. 
Eljada,  i.  892. 
£1  Khaliel,  L  152. 
Elohim,  i.  17. 
El  Shaddai,  i.  17. 
Enoch,  i.  66. 
Esau,  i.  168. 
Esek,  i.  162. 
Efthcol,  i.  860. 
Eve,  i.  58. 
Genesis,  i.  42. 
Gideon,  i.  390. 
Gilead,  i.  187. 
HammaiUoth,  ii.  537. 
Hawara,  i.  288. 
Heber,  i.  96. 
Hebrew,  i.  17. 
Horite,  I.  167. 
Ichabod,  i.  442. 
Inmianuel,  ii.  258. 
Isaac,  i.  139,  16L 
Ishbaal.  i.  392. 
Ishmael,  i.  127. 
Israel,  i.  193. 
Jacob,  i.  168. 
Jedediah.  ii.  85. 
Jerubbaal,  i.  385. 
Jerusalem,  ii.  4. 
Jeshurun,  ii.  191. 
Kedesh,  i.  335. 
Keturah,  i.  101. 
Kibroth-Hattaavah,  ii.  219. 
Kirjath-eepher,  i.  356. 
MaccabsBus,  Judas,  i.  390,  39L 
Mara,  i.  ^. 
Marah,  1.  287. 
Martel,  Charlea,  i.  89L 
Mashia,  i.  49. 
Biassah,  i.  290. 
Melchizedek,  i.  117. 
Meonenim,  i.  110. 
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S antes,  etc.,  conHmued. 

Meribial,  i.  392. 

Meribah,  i.  290,  336. 

MigdaUder,  i.  196. 

Mtilech,  i.  17. 

Moriah,  i.  U9;  U.  30 

Moses,  i.  244. 

NabaK  i.  620. 

Kaomi,  i.  428. 

Noah,  1.  63. 

Oreb,  i.  387. 

Pedatsur,  i.  177. 

Pfleg,  i.  96. 

Penuel,  i.  193. 

Perez,  ii.  2. 

Perez  Uzzah,  ii.  8. 

Pesach,  i.  277,  278. 

Pharaoh,  i.  231. 

Ramah,  i.  460. 

Ramath-lechi,  i.  419. 

Rehoboth,  i.  163. 

Salem,  i.  117, 

Samaria,  ii.  111. 

Samson,  i.  414. 

Saphnat-Paneah,  i.  207. 

Sarah,  i.  131. 

Seir,  i.  166. 

Selah,  i.  96. 

Semiramis,  i.  87. 

Serbal,  i.  294. 

Seth,  i.  66. 

Shear-Jashub,  ii.  268. 

Sheba,  i.  163. 

Sin,  i.  317. 

Sinai,  i.  317 

Sinites,  i.  317. 

Sitnah.  i.  162. 

Succoth,  i.  194. 

Taberah,  ii.  218. 

Tsuriel,  i.  177. 

Tsurishaddai,  i.  177. 

Yahweh,  i.  268,  259. 

Zeeb,  i.  387. 

Zerubbabel,  ii.  436. 

Zoar,  i.  134. 
Names,  signiHcation  of.  considered  un- 
trustworthy, i.  57 ;  signifying  tribes, 

i.  100,  105]  ii.  194,  195. 
Naomi,  account  of,  i.  427-433;  signifi' 

cation  of,  i.  428;  return  to  Bethle- 
hem, i.  428. 
Naphtali,  i    185,  226,  866;  land  of  the 

sons  of,  i.  333. 
Napoleon,  time  occupied    in  crossing 

the  Niemen,  compared  with  that  oi 

the  passage  of  the  Ued  Sea  by  the 

Israelites,  i.  284. 
Nathan,  ii.  11,  36,  66,  63 ;  admonishes 

DavH,  ii  32-34. 
Nature  worship,   i.  26,  178,  317,  318, 

322,  323,  411,  414,  448;  ii.  801. 
Nazarites,  tlie,  i.  416 ;  the  order  of,  i. 


449,466-467;  their  vow,  i.  46fr-457i 
ii.  614,  516 

Nebajoth,  i.  128. 

Nebat,  father  of  Jeroboam,  ii.  97. 

Nebo,  city  taken  by  Mesha,  ii.  125. 

Nebo,  Mt.  i.  832. 

Nebuchadnezzar.  See  Nebuchadrezzji. 

Nebnchddrezzar,  i.  27 ;  ii.  366;  crowned 
at  Babylon,  ii.  357;  the  master  of 
Necho's  possessions,  ii.  867;  ap- 
proach to  Judah,  ii.  361;  advances 
npon  Jerusalem,  ii.  865,  369;  lays 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  ii.  876,  377;  at 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  879;  his 
generals  take  Jerusalem,  ii.  386', 
treats  Jeremiah  with  favor,  ii  388; 
deportation  of  Jud«eans  into  cap> 
tivitv,  ii.  394;  treatment  of  Judffians 
in  Kibvlonia,  ii.  400,  401 ;  his  king- 
dom, 11.  425 ;  the  hanging  gardens, 
ii.  425;  walls  of  his  capital,  ii.  425: 
date  of  his  death,  ii.  425 ;  his  deal- 
ings with  Daniel,  ii.  556-569;  his 
dreams,  ii.  557,  568. 

Nebuzaradan,  ii.  388 

Necho,  i.  27 ;  king  of  Eg^t,  ii.  843 ; 
makes  war  upon  countries  near  the 
Euphrates,  ii.  343;  defeats  Josiah, 
ii.  344 ;  defeated  br  Nebuchadrezzar, 
ii.  356;  supports  Jehoiakim,  ii.  356. 

Necromancers,  i.  532. 

"Neginoth,  to  the,*'  significance  of 
term,  ii.  542. 

Nehemiah,  i.  28;  ii.  484;  cup^-bearer  to 
Artaxerxes,  ii.  486:  his  ^rief  at  the 
condition  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  486 ;  begs 
permission  of  Artaxerxes  to  go  to 
Judsa,  ii.  487;  appointed  governor 
of  Judsea,  ii.  488;  shows  caution,  li. 
488,  489 ;  directs  the  people  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  ii.  489,  490 : 
meets  with  scorn  from  Saiil>allat,  ii. 
490,  491 :  meets  with  opposition  frinn 
Sanballat,  492-494 ;  his  dealings  with 
his  enemies,  ii.  493,  494;  summons 
an  assembly  of  Jews,  ii  495;  his 
counsel  to  the  Jews,  ii.  496,  496 ;  his 
account  of  his  own  generosity,  ii. 
496;  enforces  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem, li.  497,  498;  difficulties  of  his 
work,  ii.  502-504;  enforces  the  ob- 
8er\*ance  of  the  Sabbath,  ii.  617, 618; 
opposition  to  his  work,  ii.  520-581. 

Neheminh,  book  of,  i.  30;  authorship 
of,  ii.  532,  633;  composed  after  faU 
of  Persian  monarchy,  ii.  546. 

Nephtis,  i.  412. 

Ner,  i.  482. 

Nethaniah,  ii.  391. 

Nethinim,  signification  of,  ii.  439. 

New  Testament,  the,  i.  6,  6,  ii.  587] 
derivation  of  name,  ii.  268,  969. 
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Nights,  length  of,  in  Palentine,  ii.  18. 

Nile,  the,  i.  43,  44,  229,  230;  its 
branches,  i.  229 ;  its  waters  changed 
to  blood,  i.  266 

Nimrod.  i  84-80;  kingdom  of,  i.  88; 
date  of  his  kingdom,  i.  88 ;  "  moun- 
tain of,''  i.  89,  94. 

Nimshi.  ii.  133. 

Nineven,  i  76,  85;  besieged  hy  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  ii.  343;  spared  by 
the  mercy  of  Yahweh,  ii.  525-527. 

Ninus,  i.  87. 

Nutau,  i.  275 ;  first  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  ii.  487. 

Kisrocli,  heathen  deity,  ii.  290. 

Noachic  commandments,  the,  i.  83. 

Noadiah,  ii.  494,  520. 

Noahj  i.  63,  70-74,  78,  81 ;  signification 
of,  1.  63 ;  account  of  the  ark,  i.  70- 
72;  efforts  to  explain  the  dlAicultics 
in  tlie  account  uf  the  ark,  i.  72;  his 
sacrifice,  i.  72,  73,  78:  legend  con- 
cerning the  curite  of  Canaan^  ii.  90 ; 
a  man  of  pietj-  mentioned  bv  hzekiel, 
ii.  461. 

Noah's  sons,  family  tree  of,  i.  94,  95. 

Nob,  i.  513 ;  laid  under  the  ban,  i.  517- 

Nobah,  an  I^^lelite  ivarrior,  i.  329. 

Nobah,  a  town,  i.  388. 

Nod,  i.  54. 

Noph,  ii.  308 

Numa  Pompilios,  i.  301. 

Numbers,  book  of,  i.  804;  origin  of 
laws  of  sacrifice,  ii.  477. 

Nun,  i.  296. 

Oak,  grove  at  Mamre,  i.  115;  speci- 
ally reverenced  b;^  Israelites,  i.  115. 

Oak  of  Meonenim,  i.  110. 
Moreh,  i.  110. 
Soothsayer's,  i.  110. 
Teacher^s,  i.  110,  194. 
Weeping,  i.  178,  194. 

Oannes,  i.  87. 

Oath,  Hebrew  derivation  of,  i.  164. 

Obadjab,  steward  of  the  house  of  Ahab, 
ii.  139,  140 

Obadiah,  his  oracle  against  the  Edom- 
ites,  ii.  390. 

Obed,  i.  433. 

Obed-Edom,  receives  the  ark,  ii.  8. 

Offerings,  law  of,  ii.  332.  333,  515-517. 

Og,  i.  327 ;  length  of  Ms  bedstead,  i. 
327. 

Old  Testament,  the,  i.  5,  6;  ii.  567; 
derivation  of  name,  ii.  268,  269. 

Omri,  proclaimed  king  of  Israel,  ii* 
111;  inscription  on  stone  at  Moab 
concerning  him,  ii.  125;  fall  of  the 
power  of  his  house,  ii.  124-138;  date 
of  the  fall  of  his  house,  ii.  137. 

On,  i.  234. 


Onias  III.,  ii.  562. 

Ono,  a  valley,  ii.  493. 

Ophel,  slaves'  quarter  established  there 
ii.  89,  90. 

Ophir,  probably  Hindustan,  ii.  71. 

Ophrah,  village  of,  i.  384.     , 

Oppert,  i.  88. 

Oreb,  i.  387 ;  signification  of,  i.  387. 

Origins,  book  of,  its  authorship,  spirit 
and  contents,  i.  65.  236-238;  ii. 
194,  474-478;  covenant  of  God  with 
Noah,  i.  78;  refers  to  Terah,  i.  107; 
refers  to  change  of  names  of  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  i.  131;  purchase  of 
cave  of  Machpelah,  i.  151,  153,  154; 
refers  to  Isaac,  i.  161 :  refers  to  stone 
at  Bethel,  i.  196;  refers  to  the  last 
days  of  Jacob,  i.  226-228;  refers  to 
Mosaic  religions,  i.  237:  relates 
parentage  of  Moses,  i.  250 ;  relates 
the  story  of  Moses  in  I^ypU  i.  276, 
277;  gives  number  of  Israelites  at 
the  Exodus,  i.  285 ;  account  of  Is- 
raelites' camp,  i.  304;  account  of  the 
tabernacle,  i.  304;  ii.  475;  refers  to 
Israel  as  a  subdivided  nation,  i.  310; 
refers  to  circumcision,  i.  319:  ii.  510; 
relates  the  divinion  of  the  land  by 
Joshua,  i.  352,  353;  refers  to  census 
of  Moses,  ii.  31;  the  account  of  the 
sanctuary  and  its  servants,  ii.  474- 
477;  contains  laws  of  sacrifice,  ii. 
477;  describes  the  golden  age  oi 
Vahweh-worsbip,  ii.  5i33. 

Orion,  i.  86. 

Orpah,  427. 

Osarsiph,  i.  283. 

Osiris,  i.  412. 

Osman.  date  of,  i.  231. 

Ostem,  i.  106. 

Othniel,  i.  347,  356;  a  warrior,  i.  359; 
first  of  the  judges,  i.  365. 

Padan  Aram,  i.  182. 

Palestine,  i  31,  135;  len^h  of  its 
nights,  ii.  18 ;  its  trade  with  Egypt, 
ii.  70;  its  trade  with  Arabia,  ii.  71. 

Palmvra,  i.  109. 

Paradise,  i.  42-46. 

Paradise,  lost,  i.  46-53;  legend  ex- 
plained, i.  49,  50;  Persian  version 
of,  i.  49. 

Paran,  i.  141. 

Pashur,  ii.  367;  son  of  Malkfah,  ii. 
377. 

Passover,  the,  i.  277-280;  ii.  511;  feast 
of,  called  Pesach,  i.  277,  278;  little 
Passover,  i.  279;  arrangements  for 
celebration  in  time  of  Josiah,  ii. 
329. 

Pathros,  Upiwr  Egypt,  ii.  398. 

Patriarchs,  the,  use  of  term,  i.  63;  theif 
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names  used  to  J^ignifv  tribes,  i.  100- 
105;  ii.  194,  195;  object  oi  stones 
concerning  thenif  i.  101 ;  g^ves  of, 
i.  152. 

Paul,  his  thoughts  on  the  story  of  Ish- 
mael,  i.  142;  his  idea  of  the  privilege) 
of  the  Jew,  ii.  541. 

Pedatsnr,  signification  of,  i.  177. 

Pekah,  son  of  Remaliah,  ii.  940-842, 
261. 

Pekahiab,  son  of  Menahem,  ii.  240. 

Peleg,  i.  95,  96;  signification  of,  i. 
96. 

Pclusium,  i.  235. 

Peninnah,  i.  434,  435. 

Pentateuch,  the,  i.  42,  .104;  authorship 
of  priestly  legislation,  i.  312:  con- 
tains the  precepts  of  the  Jewish 
8riest«,  ii.  474;  storv  of  certain 
leubenites,  ii.  521-524.' 

Pentecost,  ii.  511. 

Penuel,  signification  of,  i.  193. 

Perez,  signification  of,  ii.  2. 

Perez  Uzzah,  signification  of,  ii.  8. 

Perizzites,  i.  113. 

Persians,  the,  sacred  book  of,  i.  3; 
their  influence  upon  Jewish  religion, 
i.  29;  ii.  546, 547 ;  their  religious  life 
attractive  to  the  Jews,  ii.  645 ;  their 
laws  irrevocable,  ii.  550,  560. 

Pesach,  signification  of,  i.  277,  278; 
history  of  the  feast,  i.  278.  See 
Passover. 

Petermann,  his  attempt  to  obtain  the 
stone  at  Moab,  ii.  124. 

Petra,  i.  294;  capital  of  the  Rdomites, 
ii.  186. 

Phalti,  i.  521. 

Pharaoh,  i.  206,  231,  232;  interview 
with  Joseph,  i.  206;  signification  of 
the  name,  i.  231 ;  orders  the  Israel- 
ites to  go  from  Egypt,  i.  273. 

Pharpar,  river  of  Damascus,  ii.  158. 

Phichol,  i.  163. 

Philistines,  the,  i.  19,  20,  283:  their 
wars  with  Israelites,  i.  440,  441,  447. 
475-482,  501-505,  517,  518,  525-528, 
536;  ii.  1,  2.  19,  20;  conquer  the 
Israelites,  i.  528;  conquered  by  Da- 
vid, ii.  2,  20 ;  mercenaries  at  court 
of  David,  ii.  23 ;  worship  Nature,  ii. 
88;  recover  their  former  possessions, 
ii.  241. 

Phineas,  i.  353. 

Phinebas,  i.  324. 

Phiuehas,  son  of  Eli,  i.  484,  438-441; 
his  death,  i.  441. 

Phoenician.^,  the,  ii.  21,84,87;  worship 
Nature,  ii.  88. 

Phrat^  the,  i.  43. 

Pisgah,  .Mt.,  i.  338. 

Pison,  i.  43,  44.  I 


Pithom,  city  of,  i.  283;  boiMing  of 
fortress,  i.  243. 

Place,  i.  87. 

Plethi,'body-guard  of  David,  ii.  83,  4.'*. 

Pomegranate,  the,  significance  of,  ii 
87. 

Porte,  the,  i.  231. 

Potiphar,  i.  203. 

Potipherah,  i.  207. 

Priests,  i.  29,  .381 ;  the  high  priest,  1. 
29;  ii.  476,  519;  duties  of,  i.  881- 
383 ;  growth  of  a  hierarchv,  i.  382, 
383;  if.  303-305,  336,  337;' their  tn> 
fluence  through  oracles  explained, 
ii.  76;  ofiice  as  mediator,  ii.  273, 
274;  distinguished  from  Levites,  ii. 
439;  increase  of  power  in  Babylo- 
nian Israel,  ii.  473.  474;  spirit  of 
their  work  in  Babylonia,  u.  474; 
priestly  ordinances,  li.  510-520;  dis< 
tinction  among  the  Aaronites,  ii.  519 ; 
attachment  to  the  law,  ii.  532.  See 
Aaronites  and  Invites. 

Prophecy,  fall  of,  i.  29. 

Prophet.*,  the,  i.  21,  24-26;  their  con- 
ception of  Yahweh,  i.  25,  288;  '^the 
former,"  i.  350;  '*  the  latter,'*  i. 
350;  foundation  of  the  schools,  i. 
449,  452-459;  use  of  the  word  pro- 
phet, i.  453 ;  "  the  father  of,"  i.  455 ; 
''  the  sons  o^*  >•  455;  how  regarded 
bv  the  people,  ii.  117;  consultation 
of,  ii.  121, 122;  prominent  as  authors, 
ii.  215 ;  their  power  over  the  people, 
ii.  215-217;  the  schools  of,  exam- 
ined, ii.  215-218;  false  prophets,  ii. 
217;  story  showing  there  were  natu- 
ral  prophets,  ii.  218-220;  the  mass 
are  unconscious  of  sin  in  Israel,  ii. 
221 ;  their  visions,  ii.  226 ;  their  use 
of  the  forms  of  speech,  ii.  226,  287; 
their  writings  improperly  collected, 
ii.  248 ;  use  of  tenn  Messianic  expec- 
tations, ii.  255 ;  some  of  their  predie- 
tions  considered^  ii.  259,  260;  their 
oracles  misconceived  by  the  Jews,  ii. 
260. 

Proverbs,  the  book  of,  examined  as  to 
contents  and  date  of  writing,  ii.  75, 
78-82,  231,  314-316 ;  extracts  from, 
ii.  79,  80,  231-233;  why  described  as 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  ii.  88;  only 
one  collection  has  a  date,  ii.  231; 
characteristics  of.  ii.  231-233;  a  dis- 
course on  a  moral  life,  ii.  314,  315; 
relating  to  wisdom,  ii.  315. 

Proverbs  translated.  See  Table  of 
Bible  Passages  translated. 

Psalm  xviii.  1-17,  descriptire  of  Tab* 
weh,  i.  124. 
xxii.,  regarded  as  a  prediction  of  tfas 
Bufferings  of  Christ,  ii.  309. 
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Psalm  xxiii.,  authorship  of,  ii.  61. 

xxxvii.,  an  alphabetical  pffalm,  ii. 
470,  471. 

xl.,  when  composed,  ii.  90. 

Ii.,  authorship  considered,  ii.  .59,  60. 

Ixxxv.,   showing  feelings    of  Jews 
after  captivity,  ii.  456. 

xc,  said  to  be  written  by  Moses,  ii. 
fil. 

ciii.,  expressive  of  Israelites'  views 
of  misfortune  and  relief,  ii.  296. 

civ.,  a  psalm  of  nature,  ii.  313,  *314. 

cxix.,  an  alphabetical  psalm,  ii.  540. 
Psalms,    translated.      See  Psalms,    in 

Table  of  Bible  Passages  translated. 
Psalms,  the,  book  of,  tne  hvmn  book 

of  the  second  temple,  i.  ^;  ii.  61; 

authenticity  of  their  superscriptions, 

ii.  59-62;  Wik  of,  examined  as  to 

contents  and  composition,  ii.  59-62, 

908-814, 541-544;  use  of  names  Yah- 

weh  and  (Jrod,  ii.  190,  191;  date  of. 

uncertain^   ii.  308,  309;    psalms  ot 

cursing,  ii.  312;  a  messianic  psalm, 

ii.  841;  alphabetical  psalms,  li.  470, 

471;  showmg  varieties  of  feeling,  ii. 

586,  540;   showing  sufiFerings  of  the 

Jews,  ii.  554. 
Psammetichus,  ii.  319 ;  king  of  Egypt, 

ii.  319;  buvs  off  the  Scythian.H,   ii. 

389. 
Puah '  i.  243. 

Pul,  king  of  Assyrians,  ii.  237. 
Purim,  ^t  of,  li.  547,  550,  551. 
Pyramids,  i.  248. 
Pyrrha,  i.  102. 

Quails,  i.  288,  289 ;  abundance  of,  in 
£urope  and  Asia,  i.  289. 

Rabbah,  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  ii. 
21,  49. 

Rabbath  Ammon,  i.  327. 

RabbiSj  the,  i.  83. 

Rabsans,  the,  an  overseer  of  the  keep- 
ers of  the  harem,  ii.  287. 

Rabshakeh,  the,  the  chief  cnp-bearer, 
ii.  287-289. 

Rachel,  i.  184-187;  marries  Jacob,  i. 
184;  hei>  death,  i.  194. 

Rachel's  grave,  stone  of,  i.  196;  Bitaa- 
tion  of,  1.  196. 

Rahab,  i.  887,  340-842;  epared  by  the 
Israelites,  i.  889. 

Rainbow,  the,  i.  88,  84. 

Ramah,  signification  of,  i.  460. 

Ramathaim,  i.  484.    • 

Ramath-lechi,  signification  of,  i.  419. 

Ramses  the  Great,  i.  282 ;  date  of  reiffn, 
i.  249;  known  as  Rara.ses  II.,  prooa- 
bly  the  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews,  i. 


Ramses  III.,  i.  808;  date  of  war  igainst 

Canaanites,  i.  808. 
Ramses,  city  of,  i.  288. 
Ramses,  fortress  of,  i.  243. 
Rawlinson,  i.  88. 
Rebekah,  i.  153,  156-158. 168-171, 182, 

183;    marriage  of,  i.  158;    induc^t 

Jacob  to  personate  Rsau,  i.  169. 
Rechab.  father  of  Jonadab,  ii.  366. 
Rechabites,  the,  i.  456;  ii.  366. 
Red  Sea,  the,  i.  282. 
Redactor,  the,  his  compilation  of  Gen- 
esis, i.  237-239. 
Reformation,  the,  weakens  the  belief  in 

magic,  i.  273;  of  Hezekiah,  ii.  275- 

286;  of  Josiah,  ii.  326-337. 
Rehoboam,  i.  23;  son  of  Solomon,  h. 

98;  accession  to  the  throne  of  Israel, 

ii.  98;  revolt  of  northern  tribes,  ii. 

98,  ^;  his  kingdom,  ii.  100;  makes 

war  against  Israel,  ii.  107. 
Rehobotn,  i.  163 ;  signification  of,  i.  163. 
Religion,  superhuman  origin  of  its  doo* 

trmes,  i.  301. 
Religion,  comparative: 

Belief  in  magic,  i.  271-278,  532. 

Communion  of  man  with  God,  i. 
801-803. 

Dreams,  i.  208-210. 

Euhemerism,  i.  105,  106,  412. 

Family,  the,  responsible  for  the  crime 
of  one  member,  ii.  16,  17,  418, 
419. 

Fetichism,  i.  175,  176. 

Flood,  the,  traditions  of,  i.  69. 

Myths  and  legends,  nature  and  ori- 
gin of,  i.  6-il. 

Mvths  of  the  creation,  i.  88,  45. 

Myths,  solar,  i.  412,  413. 

Nations  hospitable  to  each  other's 
gods,  ii.  83,  84. 

Paradise,  legends  of,  i.  M. 

Power  of  symbolical  representations, 
ii.  409,  410. 

Prophecy,  i.  452-455. 

Religious   customs,  i.    817-822;   iL 


Sacred  books,  i.  3,  4-6. 

Sacrifice  of  numan  beings,  i.  147 
410,  411. 

Struggles  between  gods  and  men,  i. 
197-201. 

Worship  of  Nature,  i.  221,  222,  817, 
818.    See  Worship. 
Remaliah,  ii.  240. 
Renan,  i.  91. 

Rephaites,  dwelling-place  of,  i.  240. 
Rephidim,  plain  o^  i.  290. 
Reu.  i.  96. 
Reuben,  i.  185,  189,  226;   sons  of,  i. 

316 ;  tribe  receives  land,  i.  327. 
Reuel,  i.  247;  known  by  name  of  Jo- 
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thro,  i.  355;  priest  of  Midian,  i.  255. 

See  Jethro. 
Rezin^  ruler  of  Damascus,  ii.  240,  241, 

261; 
Rezoii,  ii.  83. 
Riblafti,  ii.  344. 

Kimcoon,  a  heathen  god,  ii.  158. 
RiphAth,  i.  95. 
RizpjAh,  i.  541;  her  sons  ffiven  to  the 

GibeoniteH,  ii.  17  ;  watches  her  chil- 
dren, ii.  17-19. 
Rock,;  u»e  of  word,  i.  177,  178. 
Rock  of  the  e.«cape,  i.  521. 
Uoiiiaiis,  the,  attachment  to  their  stone 

gods,  i.  176. 
Rome,  i.  76. 
Rosetlini,  i.  248. 
Rosetta,  date  of  discovenr  of  the  stone, 

i.  248 
RuUi,  i.  424,  427-433;    remains  with 

N<M>mi,   i.  428;  her  marriage   with 

Boaz,  1.  432. 
Ruth,  hook  of,  its  object,  i.  424.  425. 

Sabakos,  kin^  of  Egypt,  ii.  242. 

Sabbath,  the,  i.  313;  observance  of,  i. 
313;  origin  of  celebration,  i.  317; 
to  be  observed  everv  seventh  rear, 
ii.  185;  to  be  strict  I  v  observed  by 
the  Jews,  ii.  501>503,  517. 

Sabbatical  vear,  the,  ii  185,  518. 

Sacrifice  oi  human  beings,  i.  26,  146- 
149,  319,  320,  410;  ii.  16,  17,  299, 
dUO,  402,  509:  origin  of  laws  of,  ii. 
477;  laws  of,  ii.  51&-617.     See  Law. 

Sacy,  Sylvestre  de,  i.  248. 

Sahara,  desert  of,  i.  229. 

Salem,  signification  of,  i.  117. 

Salmon,  tather  of  Boaz,  i.  342. 

Salt  Sea,  the.  i.  135-137. 

Salt  Valley,  ii.  20. 

Samaria,  ii.  106 ;  did  not  exist  m  time 
of  Jeroboam,  ii.  106,  107 ;  capital  of 
Israel,  ii.  Ill;  signification  of  the 
name,  ii.  Ill ;  temple  for  Baal  erected, 
ii.  113;  besieged  by  Benhadad,  ii. 
114;  besieged  by  Shalmaneser,  ii 
275;  conquered  by  Shalmaneser,  ii. 
282;  length  of  siege,  ii.  381;  the 
country  repopulated  by  Babylonians, 
ii.  460. 

Samaritans,  the,  ii.  451:  unfriendly  to 
Israelites,  ii.  451;  permission  to  as> 
sist  in  building  the  temple  refused, 
ii.  451.  452;  deling  of  hostility  to 
Jews,  li.  452,  453. 

Samson,  account  of,  i.  411-424;  si^i- 
fication  of  the  name,  i.  414;  birth 
foretold,  i.  415;  his  exploits,  i.  416; 
relation  of  storv  to  solar  mvth.i.  416, 
418,  420,  422-424;  his  Viddlas,  i. 
417;  his  wedding,  i.  417;  burns  the 


wheat  nf  the  Philistines,  i.  419 ;  slayi 
the  Philistines  at  I.«echi,  i.  419;  be- 
trayed bv  Delilah,  i.  421;  destroyn 
the'  temple  of  the  Philistines,  i.  422; 
his  burial,  i.  422. 

Samuel,  i.  21;  storv  of  his  vouth,  i. 
4.33-445;  given  to  Eli,  i.  436;  sig- 
nification of  the  name.  i.  436,  443; 
life  at  the  temple,  i.  4.37,  438;  is 
visited  by  Yahweh,  i.  439,  440;  a 
prophet  of  Yahweh,  i.  440;  his  de- 
scent, i.  442;  his  work,  i.  446-458; 
raises  Ebenezer,  i.  447;  judge  over 
Israel,  i  447,  449 ;  spirit  of  bis  judg- 
ing, i.  449-452;  banishment  of  the 
soothsayers,  i.  450;  prophesies  to 
Saul  liis  kingship,  i.  46(>;  meets 
Saul  at  Gilgal,  i.  488:  displeased 
with  Saul,  i.  488-492;  seeks  a  king 
in  the  house  of  Jesse,  i.  494;  his 
visit  to  Bethlehem,  i.  494;  anoints 
David,  i.  495.  497;  speaks  to  Saul  at 
Endor,  i.  527;  friend  of  David,  ii. 
63. 

Samuel,  books  of,  i.  27;  part  of  the 
historical  hooks,  and  former  pn>- 
phets,  i.  350 ;  not  wholly  reliable,  i. 
433,  4.34;  remarks  upon'  their  com- 
pilation and  use,  ii.  402,  403. 

Sanballat,  ii.  485,  488,  489,  490,  492, 
520;  his  opposition  to  Nehemiah*s 
work,  ii.  492-494. 

Sanctuary,  the,  described  in  Book  of 
Origins,  ii.  474-477. 

Sanhedrim,  the,  i.  30. 

Santa  Claus,  i.  106;  customs  of,  re- 
mains of  heathen  worship,  i.  106. 

Saphnat-Paneah,  signification  of,  !. 
207 ;  name  ^ven  to  Joseph,  i.  234. 

Sarah,  signihcation  of,  i.  131;  her 
death,  i.  150.    See  Sarai. 

Sarai.  i.  96,  110,  111,  126.  127,  131, 
132,  139-141;  name  becomes  Sarah, 
i.  131.     See  Sarah. 

Sared,  brook  of,  i.  326. 

Sargon,   ii.    283;    inscriptions    of,    ii. 

Satan,  origin  of  belief  in,  ii.  546,  547. 

Saturn,  worship  of,  i.  317. 

Saul.  i.  21;  becomes  a  prophet,  i.  461; 
chosen  for  king,  i.  464;  contest  with 
Ammonites,  i.  465,  466;  proclaimed 
king,  i.  466 ;  account  of  his  kingship 
considered,  i.  468-474;  account  ot 
triumph  over  the  Ammonites,  i.  472- 
474;  delivers  Israel,  i.  476-487; 
pursues  the  Philistines,  i.  478;  his 
children,  i.  482;  his  commander- 
in-chief,  i.  482;  son  of  Kish,  i. 
482;  victorious  over  many  tribes, 
i.  482 ;  dirge  composed  by  l)avid,  i. 
486;  spirit  of,  486;  length  of  reign 
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uncertain,  i.  186 ;  his  dynasty  does 
not  last  in  Israel,  i.  487 ;  rejected  by 
Yahweh,  i.  487-490;  raises  colnmn 
at  Cannel,  i.  488;  story  of  Yahweh's 
rejection  considered,  i'.  490-494;  his 
kincslitp  considered,  i.  491-493; 
soothed  by  the  harp  of  David,  i. 
495;  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  i. 
495,  500;  hostile  to  David,  i.  496, 
497 ;  change  in  his  character,  i.  500, 
601;  hostile  to  David,  i.  507-518, 
621-525;  orij^n  of  proverb  concern- 
ing him,  i.  509:  orders  the  death  of 
the  priests,  i.  517;  his  life  spared  b^ 
David,  i.  521-524;  account  of  his 
death,  i.  525-528;  consults  the  witch 
of  Eiidor,  i.  526,  5127;  interview  with 
Samuel  at  Endor,  account  considered, 
i.  532, 533 ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
L  533,  534;  fall  of  the  power  of  his 
house,  i.  542;  seven  of  bis  house 
sacrificed  under  David,  ji.  17;  his  re- 
mains remox-ed  from  Jabesh,  ii.  19. 

Scapegoat,  the,  ii.  512-514. 

Schrader,  i.  88. 

Scribes,  the,  i.  29,  31 ;  decision  as  to 
holy  books,  ii.  469;  order  of  the,  ii. 
531,  532. 

Scvthians,  the,  ii.  320;  departure  from 
Israel,  ii.  339;  spare  Judah,  ii.  839. 

Scythian-town,  ii.  339. 

Scythopolis,  ii.  339. 

Sea,  the  brazen,  ii.  20,  72. 

Seer,  meaning  of,  i.  452. 

Seir,  stenification  of,  i.  166;  range  of, 
L  166;  dwelling-place  of  Esau,    i. 

aoo. 

Selah,  i.  96;  signification  of  name,  i. 

96. 
Selah,   significance   of   term    in   the 

Psalms,  ii.  542. 
Selah,  capital  of  the  Edomites,  ii.  186. 
Seleucidie,  the,  i.  30. 
Semer,  ii.  111. 
Semiramis,  i.  87;  signification   of,  i. 

87. 
Semites,  the,  worship  a  god  and  god- 
dess, i.  818. 
Semitic  tribes,  the,  i.  240. 
Seneh,  i.  477. 
Sennacherib,  i.  24;  ii.283;  inscriptions 

of,  ii.  286.  287 ;  demands  Jerusalem. 

ii.  289;  his  death,  U.  290;  account  of 

his    flight,  by  Herodotus,    ii.   290, 

291. 
Sephela,  plain  of,  i.  333. 
Seraiah,  David*8  private  secretary,  ii. 

22. 
Seraiah,  father  of  Ezra,  ii.  478. 
Seraiah,  head  of  a  Jewish  embassy,  ii. 

427. 
Swbal,  mountains  of,  i.  294;  tigiuficft- 
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tfon  of,  i.  294;   name  not  found  in 

Old  Testament,  i.  295. 
Serpent,  legend  of  the  brazen,  ii.  280, 

281;   symbol  of  power  of  healing, 

ii.  281. 
Serpent^god,  the,  u.  280,  281. 
Serug,  i.  96. 
SesoAtris,  i.  249. 
Set,  i.  412. 

Seth,  i.  55 ;  signification,  of,  i.  65. 
Sethos,  i.  249,  283;  ii.  290,  291. 
Seven,  sauctitv  of  the  number,  i.  817. 
Shadrach,  in  the  furnace,  ii.  558.    See 

Hananiah,  friend  of  Daniel- 
Shallum,  husband  of  Huldah,  ii.  327. 
Shalluin,  murderer  of  Zachariah,  ii. 

238. 
Shallum,  name  given  to  Jehoahaz,  ii. 

344. 
Shalraaneser,  i.  24;  king  of  Assyria,  i. 

24;   ii.  4^0;  subdues  Israel,  ii.  242; 

besieges  Samaria,  ii.  275;  victorious 

in  Israel,  ii.  282,  283. 
Shamgar,  i.  365,  368,  414. 
Shammah,  son  of  Jesse,  i.  495,  502. 
Shaphan,  secretary  of  Josiah,  ii.  32b, 

Shaphat,  father  of  Elisha,  ii.  129. 
.Shear-Jashub,  signiiication  of,  ii.  258. 
Sheba,  queen  of,  visit  to  Solomon,  ii. 

73;  queen  of.  asks  riddles  of  Solo- 
mon, ii.  73,  80. 
Sheba,  son  of  Bichri,  ii.  54;  revolt  of, 

u.  54,  55. 
Sheba,  well  of,  signification  of,  L  163. 
Shechaniah,  ii.  482. 
Shechem,  i.  104 ;  sanctuary  and  sacred 

oak,  i.  104,  105, 110,  148,  194;  forma 

an  alliance  with  other  cities,  i.  898, 

899. 
Shechem,  son  of  Hamor,  i.  397,  398, 

402. 
Shem,  i.  70;  family  archives  of,  i.  96; 

name  refers  to  Israelites,  ii.  91. 
Shemaiah,  a  prophet^  ii.  307. 
Shemaiah,  plots  against  Nehemiah,  ii. 

494,  520. 
Shemaiah,  writes  letter  to  Zephaniah, 

ii.  372,  373. 
Shem  it  ic  people,  i.  95. 
Shenir,  i.  327. 
Shepherd  life,  i.  54,  98. 
Sheshbazzar,  governor  of  the  Jews,  ii. 

436. 
Shibboleth,  i.  408. 
Shiloh,  i.20;  city  of,  i.  434;  sanctuary 

at,  i.  378,  381,  434,  444;  condition  of 

the  priests,  i.  444. 
Shimeahj  brother  of  David,  ii.  20. 
Shimei,  li.  47;  curses  king  David,  iL 

47,  48 ;  seeks  the  king's  forgiveness, 

ii.  68;  last  wonto  of  Davidi  concein- 
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Weeping,  oak  of,  i.  17S,  194. 

Wisdom,  Book  of,  ii.  568. 

WiMlom,  refer^Dces  from  Proverbs,  ii. 

316,  816. 
Woman,  creation  of,   i.  36,   43;    her 

position  in  Israel,  ii.  233,  334. 
World,  ages  of  the,  i.  60. 
Worship  of  animals,  i.  80,  81,  821 ;  IL 

302. 
Worship  of  Apis,  i.  821;  ii.  102. 
Asherah,  i.  318;   ii    113,  801,   302, 

828.    See  Asherah. 
Ashtoreth,  ii.  71,  83. 
Astarte,  ii.  102,  113,  300.  801. 
Baal,   i.  21,  23,    105,  391,  414;   ii. 

102,  136-138,  171-180,  827. 
Bel,  i.  38,  88,  89,  90,  94;  ii.  425. 
Chemosh,  i.  153;  ii.  71,  83,  125,  301, 

328. 
Dagon,  L  88,  421 ;  ii.  6. 
Images,  i.  23,  321;  ii.  102,  108, 100, 

167,  264-274,  509. 
Jnpiter,  i.  317;  ii.  546. 
Kiwan,  i.  317,  320. 
Mars,  1.  317. 
Mercury,  i.  317. 
Milcom,  it  71,  83,  301. 
Mnevis,  ii.  102. 
Molech,  i.  17,  26,  320,  414;  ii.  102, 

299,300. 
Moon,  i.  817. 
MvUtta,  i.  88,  318. 
Nature,  i.  317,  318,  4n-414. 
Saturn,  i.  817. 
Serpent,  the,  ii.  280,  281. 
Stars,!.  26;  ii.  801,  328. 
Stones,  L   17&-178,    317,    322,   323, 

448. 
Snn,  i.  104,  317,  414;  ii.  301. 
Venus,  i.  317. 
Tahweh,  i.  23,  24,  128-125,  178-182, 

221,  222,  286,  315.  323,  324;  ii.  84, 

88,    113,    185,    196-199,    314>^16, 

845.' 
Written  word,  the,  i.  29. 
WriUen  valley,  the,  i.  294. 

XsRXXS  I.,  Bucceasor  to   Darius,  iL 

478. 
Xisuthros,  i.  69. 

Yah,  abbreviation  of  Yahweh,  ii.  485. 

Yahweh,  use  of  name,  i.  18;  date  of 
restoration  of  worship  under  Jehu,  i. 
23;  struggles  and  ascendancy  of 
worship,  1.  23,  24  {See  Worship 
of  Yahweh);  people  of,  i.  104;  con- 
oeptions  of,  i  123-125,  221,  222,  259, 
260;  ii.  84,  88,  196-199,  246-247, 
814-316;  his  visit  to  Abraham,  i. 
181,  132 ;  his  interview  with  Sarah, 
I.  182;  tbiMteaa  to  destroy  Sodom, 


i.  138;  his  visit  to  Tyit,  i.  188;  hit 
promise  to  Abram.  i.  115, 121,  122, 
146;  presence  of,  limited  to  certain 
places,  i.  180;  ancient  conception  of, 
1.  221,  222;  in  the  burning  bush, 
i.  255;  pronunciation  of  name.  L 
258;  why  the  name  Jehovah  baa 
come  into  use,  i.  258;  signification 
of  the  name,  i.  259;  conceptions  of, 
differ,  i.  269,  260;  compels  Pharaoh 
to  let  Israel  depart  from  Egypt,  !. 
268-271;  kraers  God,  i.  286;  com- 
mands Moses  and  others  to  draw 
near  to  him,  i.  296 ;  reproves  Aaron, 
i.  297;  reproves  Miriam,  i.  297;  gives 
commanaments  to  Moses,  i.  299;  11. 
266-273;  representation  of,  in  the 
Pentateuch,  i.  311;  dwells  in  the 
ark,  i.  322,  823;  ark  of,  i.  381  (Set 
Ark);  promises  to  Gideon,  i.  884, 
886;  calls  to  Samuel,  i.  439,  440;  re- 
jects Saul,  i.  487-494;  worship  of, 
conHned  to  Canaan,  i.  515;  promises 
wealth  and  wisdom  to  Solomon,  ii. 
74;  approval  of  position  of  the  ark 
in  the  temple,  ii.  o5 ;  appears  to  Sol- 
omon, ii.  86 ;  commands  monotheism, 
ii.  86;  worshipped  under  the  fonu 
of  a  bull,  ii.  102, 103;  conflict  with 
Baal,  ii.  138-149,  198;  si^ilicance 
of  his  worship,  ii.  185,  186 ;  use  of 
name  in  Psalms,  ii.  190,  191;  old 
and  new  conception  of,  il.  245-247; 
worship  of,  included  many  ceremo- 
nies, ii.  264;  his  displeasure  towards 
the  Israelites,  ii.  269-271;  his  great- 
ness revealed  in  Nature,  ii.  818,  814; 
represented  differently  at  different 
stages  of  Israelite  culture,  IL  314- 
816;  worship  of,  maintained  in  Ju- 
dah,  ii.  327-329;  worsliipof,  shaken 
by  fall  of  Judah,  U.  345;  the  ser\-ant 
of,  ii.  42(M23;  answers  Job.  ii.  467; 
abbreviations  of.  ii.  485;  belief  that 
he  made  good  and  evil,  ii.  646;  be-, 
lief  that  he  made  only  the  good,  ii. 
646,547.    SeeQod. 

Yahweh  of  Armies,  temple  of,  i.  484. 

**  Yahweh.  my  banner,"  i.  292. 

"  Yahweh,  son  of,'*  title  of  honor  at- 
somed  by  a  king  of  IsneL  y.  96. 

*'  Yahweh  wiU  appear,*'  i.  146. 

Yahwist,  the  era  of,  ii.  194. 

Year  of  jubilee,  ii.  618. 

Year  sabbatical,  ii.  618. 

Yehowah,  i.  258. 

Yehowih,  i.  268. 

Yo,  abbreviation  of  Yahweh,  tt.  486 

Ypr&s,  i.  82. 

Yule  logs,  remaiiM  of  heathen  womhip, 


Axivi!<A.   yfw    ouno*,\jxo» 


Zabbck,  i.  332. 

Zabad,  son  of  Nathan,  a  priest,  ii. 
177. 

Zachariah,  Bon  of  Jehoiada,  ii.-  175, 
176. 

2^chariab,  Bon  of  Jeroboam  XL,  date  of 
his  murder,  ii.  238. 

Zadok,  head  of  the  priests  of  the  tem- 
ple, i.  23;  priest  of  the  temple,  i 
444;  chief  priest  of  David,  ii.  9,  22; 
prepares  for  David's  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, ii.  53;  friend  of  David,  ii.  63; 
priest  at  Jerusalem,  ii.  179 ;  sons  of, 
Ii.  476. 

Zadokites,  the,  i.  444. 

Zahnnnna,  i.  388,  390. 

Zamzummites,  a  race  of  cianta,  i.  S3l6 ; 
dwelling-place  of,  i.  240. 

Zarathustra,  i.  301. 

Zarephath,  ii.  138. 

Zebah,  i.  388,  390. 

Zeboim.  i.  136. 

Zebul,  1.  395,  400. 

Zebulun,  birth  of,  i.  185,  189,  226; 
tribe  of,  i.  366. 

Zeehariah,  i.  25:  son  of  Berechiah,  ii. 
238;  descendant  of  Iddo,  ii.  238; 
passage  relating  to  the  condition  of 
the  Israelites,  ii.  238,  239;  prediction 
of,  ii.  255;  contemporary  of  Jere- 
miah, ii.  364;  liis  picture  o?  the  dawn 
of  the  Messianic  a^^e,  ii.  448,  449. 

Zedekiah,  date  of  his  accession  to 
throne  of  Judah,  ii.  373;  name  given 
to  Mattauiah,  ii.  373;  rebels  against 
Nebuchadrezzar,  ii.  376;  his  vacil- 
lating character,  ii.  37&  377;  pro- 
phecy of  his  fate  \y  Jeremiah,  IL 


379,  380;  his  dealings  with  Jeremiah, 

ii.  382,  383;  flight  and  capture,  ii. 

386;  his  terrible  fate,  ii.  387. 
Zedekiah,  the    prophet,  ii.    120,   121, 

372.  , 

Zeeb,i.  387;  signification  of  the  name, 

i.  387. 
Zend-Avesta,  the,  i.  3. 
Zephaniah,  prophet  ic  Judah,  ii.  820; 

passages  translated,  ii.  320,  321;  his 

religious  position,  ii.  325. 
Zephath,  i.   306;   taken  by  Judah,  i. 

356. 
Zerubbabel,   i.   27;   governor   of    the 

Jews,  ii.  436  ;  signiHcation  of  name, 

ii.  436;  proclaimed  governor,  ii.  441. 
Zeruiah,  sons  of,  i.  540. 
Ziba,  ii.  13,  47,  54. 
Ziklag,  i.  535-539. 
Zillah,  i.  54. 
Zilpah,  i.  185. 
Zimri.  ii.  110.  111. 
Zin,  desert  of,  i.  334. 
Zion,  city  of  David,  ii.  4. 
Zion,  Mount,  Abraham  takes  Isaac  to 

the  sacrifice,  i.  144;    mount  of   the 

temple,  i.  148. 
Ziph,  desert  of,  i.  519. 
Zippor,  father  of  Ralak,  ii.  199. 
Zipporah,  wife  of  Moses,  i.  247,  309. 
Zoar,  i.  134,  136,  333;  signitication  oi, 

i.  134. 
Zobah,  ii.  20. 
Zodiac,  its  signs,  i.  418, 
Zohar,  i.  150. 
Zophar,  friend    of   Job,  ii.   461;   hit 

counsel  to  Job,  ii.  464,  465. 
Zuphltes,  the,  i.  434. 
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i.  161 
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.  ii.  424 
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.  ii.  223 
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.  i.  Ill 
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xxvii.  46-xxTiiL  9  L  182 


xxTiii.  9  .  .  .  .  L  1S7 
xxviii.  10-22  .  .  L  175 
xxix.-xxxii.  3  .  L  182 
xxix.  32  ....  L  829 
XXX.  7,  8  ...  L  366 
XXX.  10.  11  .  .  .  L  329 
xxxi.  42,  53  .  .  i.  165 
xxxi.  45-52  .  .  .  L  4U5 
xxxii.  3-xxxiiL20  i  192 
xxxii.  20  ...  L  195 
xxxiti.  19  ...  i.  153 
xxxiv.  .    .    .  i.  201,  894 

xxxv i.  192 

XXXV.  1  9qq.  .  .  i.  179 
xxxv.  1,  7  ...  L  195 
xxxv.  6,  7,  9-15, 

16-21  ....  i.  196 
xxxv.  8  ....  L  461 
xxxv.  23-29  .  .  i.  200 
xxxv.  27  ...  i.  164 
XXX vi.  1,8,  9,  19, 

43  .  .  .  1.102,167 
xxxvi.  2,  3  .  .  .  L  167 
xxxvi.  6-8  .  .  .  i.  200 
xxxvi.  20-25  .  .  i.  167 
xxxvi.  20-30  .  .  L  166 
xxxvi.  31-43    .    .  L  167 

xxxvii L  201 

xxxix L  201 

xxxix.  2-6  .    .    .  L  221 

xii i.  2U1 

xii.  45  .  .  .  .  i.  316 
xii.  46      ....  L  231 

xliL L  211 

xliii.  34    .    .    .    .  ii.  37 

xlT i.  211 

xlT.  8 i.  221 

xlvi.-I i.  223 

xlvi.  5  ...  L2S8 
xlvi.  21  ....  L  102 
xlvii.  17  ....  I  235 
xlni.  21  ....  L  229 
xlvii.  30  ....  L  228 
xlviiL  3-6  ...  L  226 
xlviii.  3-22  ...  i.  228 
xlviii.  7  ....  L  196 
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xlviiL  »-82  . 

.    .  S.  227 

xlix.    .    .    . 

.    .  L226 

xlix-l-aS    . 

.    .  Ll02 

xlix.8     .    . 

.    .  L  829 

xlix.^-7.    . 

.    .  L401 

xlix.  13   .    . 

.    .  i.  866 

xlix.  14, 16  . 

.  i.  866 

xlix.  82   .    .    , 

.  i.  158 

xlix.  29^2  . 

.  L228 

1.  5,  12,  18,  21 

.1.228 

I.  13     .    .    . 

.  i.153 

EXODUS, 
i.  1-12    ....  i.  268 
i.  1-ii,  22    .    .    .  i.  242 

i.  8 i.  248 

i.  11 i.  249 

ii.  11 i.  249 

ii.  18 i.  266 

iL  21 i.  816 

ii.  22 i.  879 

u.  28 1.  248 

iL  23-25  ....  i.  258 
iii.  1-iv.  28  .    .    .  i.  264 

iiL  2 i.  259 

Ui.  2  ff    .    .    .    .  ii.  192 

ui.  14 i.  269 

iv.  22  .  .  U.  26,  223 
iv.  23  ....  i.  276 
iv.  24-26  .  .  .  i.  819 
hr.  29-xi.  10  .  .  i.  263 
vi.  1-24  ....  i.  268 
vi.  2  ff    .     .    .    .  i.  276 

vi.ll i.231 

▼i.  13-26  .  .  .  i.  276 
vi.  14  ....  i.  829 
vi.  16, 18  ...  i.  260 
vL  16,  18,  20  .  .  i.  122 
vL  16-18,  20  .  .  i.  248 
%i.  28 11  .  .  .  .  i.  268 
vii.  7.  .  .  i.  249,  277 
ix.  16  .  .  .  .  i.  266 
xi.  1-3  .  .  .  .  i.  275 
xil.  1  ff  .  .  .  .  i.  277 
xii.  i.-xiii.  16  .  .  i.  273 
zii.  29-84,  36-39  .  i.  274 
xii.  87  ....  i.  281 
xii.  37,  38  .  .  .  i.  284 

xii.  38 i.  316 

XU.40  .  .  1122,247 
xiii.  1,  2,  11-16  .  i.  275 
xiii.  3-10  .  .  .  i.  274 
xHi.  17,  20-22  .  .  i.  281 
xiii.  17-xv.  21 .  .  i.  280 
xiv.  1-4,  8  .  .  .  i.  281 
xtv.  10-14,  11^-18, 

19-21  ....  i.  281 
XV.  13  ....  i.  282 
XV.  20  ....  i.  298 
XV.  20,  21  .  i.  281,  282 
XV.  22-xvii  .  .  i.  287 
xvi.  4,  6,  22-86    .  i.  289 


XVI.  22-80   .    .    .ii.617 

xviL i.  309 

xvii.  8  ....  i.  379 
xvii.  7  .  i.  386;  ii.  192 
xvii.  16 .  .  .  .  i.  292 
xviiL  16,  16 .    .    .  ii.  24 

xix i.  294 

xix.  1,  2b,  3b-«, 
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18 i.  298 
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xxiii.  29,  30  .  .  i.  153 
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xxiv.  3-^  .  .  .  i.  300 
xxiv.  3-8,  12-18  .  ii.264 
xxiv.  14  .  .  .  .  i.  291 
xxv-xxxi.  11  .  .  ii.  474 
XXV.  10-15  .  .  .  ii.  10 
XXV.  10-22  .  .  .  i.  822 
XXX.  12,  13, 16  .  ii.  81 
xxxi.  2  .  .  .  .  i.  291 
xxjLi.  12-17.    U.608,617 


zxxi.  18-xxxiil.  6 

l800;  il.261 
xxxiL  7-14  .  .  .  ii.  27U 
xxxii.9-14.  .  .ii.424 
XX xii.  26-29  .  .  ii.  270 
xxxiL  30-34     .    .  u.  424 

xxxiii ii.223 

xxxiii.  6, 12-xxxiv. 

35 i.  300 

xxxiii.  7-11  i.  294,  295 
xxxiii.  12-xxxiv. 

36 ii.  264 

xxxiv.  7  .  .  .  ii.4l7 
xxxiv.  18  .  .  .  i.  278 
xxxv.-xL  .  .  .  ii.  546 
XXXV.  1-3  ..  .  ii.  517 
XXXV.  4-xl.  .  .ii.474 
xL  20,  21     .    .    .  i.  322 

LEVITICUS. 

i.-v ii.  616 

ii.  18 iL  166 

iii.  17 i.  80 

iv.  3,  6, 16  .    .    .ii.  536 

V.  4 ii617 

V.  11 i.  58 

vi.  22 ii.  536 

vii.  26,  27     ...    i.  80 

viii ii.  476 

ix ii.  476 

X il.  612,619 

xi ii.  610 

xi.  1-81  ....    i.  79 

xi.  22 ii.  510 

xii iL  610 

xii.  8  .    .  L819;  iL  610 

xvL ii.  608 

xviL  8  ff.  ...  iL  333 
xvii.  10-14  ...  i.  80 
xvii.  11   .    .    .    .  iL  616 

XIX.  26  .  .  .  .  L80 
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11.208 
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xxiL  17-25  .  .  .  ii.  504 
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xxiii.  26-32  .  .  iL  511 
xxiii.  33-43  .  .  ii.  500 
xxiv.  17, 18, 21, 22    L  81 
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XXV.  1-7.  .  .  .iL618 
XXV.  8-56  .  .  .  iL  61b 
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xxvii.  6  .  .  .  .  i.  203 
xxvii.  29  ...  i.  843 
xxvii.  80-88    .    .  iL  477 
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I  ill.  .    .  .    .iL47i 
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.  i.  316 

.  i.  464 

.  i.  453 

.  i.  294 

.  i.  316 

.  i.  209 

454;  ii.  219 
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XV.  32-86 
xvi.     .    . 
xvi.  32    . 
xvii.    .    . 
xviii  .    . 
xviiLl4  . 
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XX.  1  .     . 
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XX.  11      . 
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XX.  14-31 
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xxvii.  12-14 
xxviii.     .    . 
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xxxL  .    .    . 


i.  360 
.  ii.271 
.  i.  311 
.  i.  358 
.  Ii.  517 
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.  i.  331 
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.  i.  358 
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.  i.  74 
16  il208 
i.  323 
i.  329 
ii.  523 
ii.519 
i.  335 
ii.512 
ii.515 
ii.511 
ii.512 
il.519 


xxxi.  16  .    .    .    .  iL  207 
xxxii  1,  2,  6,  25, 


29 

xxxii.  12  . 
xxxii.  41 
xxxii.  41,  42 
xxxiii.  1-49 
xxxii i.  4  .  . 
xxxiiL  8-16 
XXXV.  .  •  • 
XXXV  9-34  . 
xxxvi,     .    . 


1.829 
i.  859 
i.  404 
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.  ii.  237 
.  ii.  525 
.  ii.  237 
.  ii.  188 
.  ii.237 
.  ii.  241 
.  ii.  256 
.  ii.  304 
.  ii.  237 
.  ii.  450 
.  ii.  243 
.  ii.  301 
.  U.450 
.  ii.  275 
.  ii.  243 
.  ii.  286 
.  ii.  257 
.  ii.  280 
.  ii.  283 
.  ii.  298 
.  ii  458 
.  li.  317 
.  ii.  326 
.  ii.  387 
.  ii.  301 
.  ii.  301 
.  i.  178 
.  i.  378 
.  ii.  341 
.  ii.  458 
.  ii  338 
.  ii.  355 
.ii.363 
.  ii.  458 
.  ii.  371 
.  ii.  378 
.iL394 
.iL478 
.  ii.  387 
.ii.394 
.  ii.  401 


1  CHRONICLES. 
i.-ix    .    .    .    .    .iL533 
u.  3-5,  18,  26,  49- 

65 i  362 

ii.  16 i.  540 

ii.  17 iL  60 

ii.  22 i.  404 

iii  5 ii.  32 

iii.  8 1.  392 

iii.  16  ff.      ...  E  436 


I  iv.  13-15      .    .    .  i.  359 

iv.  28 i.  165 

V.  17 ii.  188 

vi.  3-15  .  .  .  .  ii.  533 
vi.  16-28,  33-38  .  i.  442 
vi.  22-28  .  .  .  ii.  533 
vi.  31-47  .  ii.  522,  533 
vi.  33  ff.  .  .  ,  .  ii.  78 
vL  44  ff.  .  .  .  .  ii.  78 
viii.  33  .  .  .  .  i.  392 
viii.  34-40    .    .    .  ii.   15 

ix.  39 i.  392 

ix.  40-44  .  .  .  ii.  15 
X.    .    .    .  i.  625;  ii.  533 

X.  3 i.  527 

xi.  10-xii.  19-21  .  ii.     2 

xi.-xvii ii.     1 

xi.-xxix.  .  .  .  ii.533 
xiL  24-40  .  .  .  ii.  1 
XV.  17  ....  ii.  78 
xiv.  7  .  i.392;  ii.  64 
xvi.  41,42  .  .  .  ii.633 
xviii.-xx.    .    .    .  ii.   19 

XX.  6 i.  506 

xxi ii.  26 

xxi.  1      .    .    .    .  ii.  547 

xxi.  9 i.  452 

xxi.  28-30  .  .  .  ii.  534 
xxii.  xxix. .  .  .  ii.  10 
xxii.  1  ....  ii.  30 
xxii.  2-5  ..  .  ii.  10 
xxii.  8  ....  ii.  11 
xxiv.  3    .    .    .    .  1.  444 

xxv ii.633 

xxvi ii.522 

xxvii.  24  .  .  .  ii.  28 
xxviii.  3  .  .  .  ii.  11 
X  xviii.  11,  19  .  .  ii.  10 
xxix.  28 .    .    .    .  ii.  68 

2  CHRONICLES. 

i.  3 ii.534 

i.  3  ff. ii.  74 

ii.  16 iL  84 

iii.  1      i.  148,149;  ii.  30 

iv.  1 ii.  86 

V.  11-18  ....  ii.  534 

V.  12 ii.  533 

viL  6 ii.  534 

viii ii.  634 

ix. ii.  634 

X ii.534 

X.  1-xi.  4  .  .  .  ii  96 
xi-xvii ....  ii  166 

xi.6 ii209 

xil4.  15  .  .  .iil04 
xiiU     ...    .ii  166 

XV.  9 i.  402 

xvii  7-9.    .    .    .  ii.532 

xix ii  166 

xix.  5-11  .  ii.  180,  532 
XX ii.  165 


XX.  36-37  .  .  .ii253 
xxi-xxiv   ,    .    .  ii  171 

xxi  5 ii  172 

xxii.  2     .    .    .    .  ii.  172 

xxiii ii  634 

xxv ii  187 

xxv.  3,  4     .    .    .  ii  176 

xxvi ii.237 

xxvi.  16-21  ii  304.  523 
xxvi.  22  ....  iiL  249 

xxvii ii  237 

xxviii ii2o6 

xxix ii.534 

xxix.-xxxi  .  .  ii275 
xxix.  13,  14  .  .  ii533 
xxix.  25-30    ii.  531,  535 

XXX ii.  534 

XXX.  18-20  .  ii.  531,  535 

xxxi ii.534 

xxxii ii280 

xxxiii ii298 

xxxiv.  1-3  .  .  .ii317 
xxxiv.  3b.-xxxv. 

19 ii326 

xxxiv.  6  .  .  .  .  i.  402 
XXXV.  15  .  .  .  ii  533 
XXXV.  20-xxxvi. 

4 ii.  338 

xxxvi  5  .  .  .  ii  355 
xxxvi.  6-10  .  .  ii  363 
xxxvi.  11-13  .  .  ii371 
xxxvi.  14-21  .  .  u.  378 
xxxvi  21      .  ii  359,  655 

EZRA, 
i-iii  6     ....  ii.  435 

il ii656 

ii ii  440 

iii  7-iv.  5    .    .    .  ii  445 

iv ii  485 

iv.  2  .  .  .  ii  801,  450 
iv.  6  ff.    .    .    .    .  ii.  445 

V. ii445 

vi ii.  445 

vi  11 ii.  465 

vi  17 ii.  453 

vii-x.     ....  ii.  472 

vii.  9 ii  44 1 

viii.  36     .    .    .    .  ii.  453 

NEHEMIAH. 

i.-vii ii.  484 

ai ii487 

ii  10 ii.  489 

iil3 ii.  489 

vi7 ii.  521 

vi  10^14.    .    .    .ii521 

vi  14 ii.  521 

vi  18 ii.  485 

vii.  6  ff.  .  .  .  .  ii  440 
viii.-x  .  .  .  .  ii  498 
xi ii  484 
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xi.  30 ii.  299 

xii ii.484 

xii.  10,  11    .    .    .it  633 

ESTHER. 
Esther     .    .    .    .  ii.  544 
iv.  3 ii.  486 

JOB. 

Job iL457 

i.-xxrii.  10.    .    .  ii.462 

iii.  8 i.  279 

iii.  19-19.  .  .  .  1.631 
iv.  13  ff.  .  .  .  .  i.  209 
ix.  2-6  ....  i.  221 
X.  21,  22  .  .  .  .  i.  530 
xiii.  16  .  .  .  .  ii.  463 
xvi.  18  .  ...  i.  68 
xxvi.  5,  6  .1.  630,  631 
xxvi.  II.  .  .  .  i.  .35 
xxvii.  J 1-23  .  .  ii.  462 
xxviii.-xxxi.  .  ',  ii.462 
xxx.  23  .  .  .  .  i.  631 
xxxii.-xxxviL  ii.  462, 
469 
xxxiii.  14-18  .  .  i.  209 
xxxvii.  18  ...  i.  35 
xxxviii.-xli.  12  .  ii.  462 
xxxviii.  4-7  .  .  i.  37 
xxxix.  5-8  .  .  .1.  129 
xii.  13-34  .  .  .  ii.462 
xliLl-6  ....  ii.462 
xlii.  7-17     .    .    .ii.462 

PSALMS. 

ii u.  25 

iii.  2,  4,  8    .    .    .ii.  642 

iv ii.  542 

V.  .    .    .    .    ii.  812. 642 

vi ii.  642 

vi.  4,  6  ....  i.  530 
viii.  .  .  .1. 41;ii.  642 
viii.  4   ....  ii.  464 

ix ii.  642 

X ii.  542 

xiv.  .  ii.  397,  404,  542 
xvi.  .1.210,  211;  ii.  282 
xviii.  1-17  .  .  .  i.  124 
xrlii.  24-27  .  .ii.  311 
xix.  .  .  .  iL  314,  542 
xix.  7-14  .  .  .11.  531 
xix.  7-14  .  .  .  ii.  640 
XX.  7,  8  .    .    .    .  i.  294 

xxii U.  308 

xxii  14 .  .  .  .  i.  369 
xxil  19 .    .    .    .  ii.  131 

xxiv ii.  542 

xxiv.  7-10  .  .  .  ii.  63 
xxvi.  1-3  ..  .  ii.  543 
xxvi.  6  .  .  .  .  i.  495 
xxix.  .  .  U.  808,  313 
s.  3,  10  .  i.    35 


xxxi.  14-17  .  .  ii.  3.')4 
xxxiii.  .  .  i.  293,  2iM ; 
ii.  282 
xxxiv.  7  i.  119 ;  ii.  162 
XXXV.  1-3  .  .  .ii.  131 
XXXV.  23  .  .  .ii.  131 
xxxvii.  .  .  U.  470,  471 
xii   13     ...     .  ii.  542 

xlii ii.  363 

xlii it.  370 

xlii ii.  542 

xliii.  .  .  ii.  363,  370,  542 
xliv.  .  .  .  ii.  644,  554 
xliv.  20-26  .  .  .  ii.  554 
xliv  23  ...  .  ii.  131 
xlv.    .      ii.  186,  189,  190 

xlvi ii.  282 

xlvi.  1-3.  7  .  .  i.  529 
xlviii.  1-3,  8    .    .  ii.  297 

1 ii.  520 

1.  1-15    .     .    ii.  523.  529 

11 ii.    59 

Ii.  16,  17  .  .  .  ii.  529 
liii.     .      ii.  397,  404,  542 

Iviii ii.  312 

lix ii.  312 

lix.  5 ii.  131 

Ix ii.  542 

Ixiii.  1-8  .    .    .    .   i.  529 

Ixix ii.  312 

Ixxii ii.  34U 

Ixxii.  18,  10  .  .  ii.  542 
IxxiiL  21-27  .  .  i.  529 
Ixxiv.  4-8  .  .  .  ii.  554 
Ixxiv.  9  .  .  .  .  ii.  555 
Ixxiv.  10,  18-23  ii.  554 
Ixxviii.  15,  16  .  .  i.  2i)0 
Ixxxiii.  1  .  .  .  ii.  131 
Ixxxiii.  11  .  .  .  i.  389 
Ixxxiv.  .  .  ii.  631,  53.5, 
5'W 
Ixxxiv.  10-12  .    .  i.    68 

Ixxxv ii.  4.')6 

Ixxxviii.  5  .  .  .  i.  531 
lxxx^iii.  10-12  .  i.  530 
Ixxxix.  .    .    .    .  ii.  5^2 

xc ii.  397 

xc ii.  405 

xcL  .  .  i.222;  ii.  882 
xciv.  17  ....  i.  6:i0 
e.     .    .    .  i.287;  11282 

ciii. ii.296 

civ.  3,  6-8,  18,  19  .  I  36 
civ.  5, 6  .  .  .  .  i.  34 
civ.  20-22  ...  L  38 
cvL23  .  .  .  .it  424 
cvi.  48     ...    .ii.  642 

cviii ii.  642 

cxviii. .    ii.  555,  665,  566 

cix ii.  308 

cix.  1  ff ii.  312 

cxiii iL282 


cxiii.-cxx'tii.    .    .  i.  28G 

cxiv ii.  442 

cxv.  17    ....  i.  530 

cxix. ii.  531 

cxix-  9-16  .    .    .  ii.  540 

cxx ii.  531 

cxx.-cxxxiv.  .    .  ii  537 

cxxi ii.  492 

ex  xii ii.  498 

cxxiii ii.  491 

cxxiv ii.  537 

cxxv ii.  537 

ex  xvi ii.  638 

cxxvii.  1,  2  .    .    .  ii.  491 

cxxix ii.  312 

cxxx ii.  fhlS 

cxxxi i.   52. 

cxxxiii.  .  .  ii.  5')8,  639 
ex  xxiv.  .  .  ii.  531,  539 
ex  xxvii. .  .  ii.  312,  397, 
404 
cxxxix.  1-14  .  .  ii.  210 
ex  xxix.  8  .  .  .  i.  531 
cxxxix.  21,  22  .  ii.  312 
cxlviii.  4  ....  i.    35 

PROVERBS. 

i.  7  ff. il  75 

r  7-ix.  ii.  308,  314,  31G 
iii.  9,  10  .  .  .  .  ii.316 
iii.  19, 20 


iii.  33,  34 
iv.  25  .  . 
vi.  17  .  . 
vi.  30,  31 
viii  22-31 
viii.  27  . 
viii.  32-36 
X.  1-xxii.  16 

X.  4,12  . 
xi.  1,  20  . 
xi.  13  .  . 
xi.  16.  . 
xi.22.  . 
xi.24.  . 
xi.  26  .  . 
xii.  4  .  . 
xii.  10  . 
xiv.  1 .  . 
xiv.  10,  18 
xiv.  20  . 
XV.  3  . 
XV.  8  .  . 
XV.  11  . 
XV.  15  . 
XV.  16.  . 
XV.  25  . 
xvL  2,  4  . 
xvi.  10  . 
xvi.  10,  14, 15 
xvi.  14    .    . 


.  ii.315 
.  ii.311 
.  i.  190 
.  i.  190 
.  i.  189 
.  iL315 
.  i.  35 
.ii.315 
.  ii.  78, 

228,  231 
.  ii.232 
.  i.  190 
.  ii.  2;U 
.  ii.2.14 
.  ii.  80 
.  ii.23L 
.  ii.23t 
.  ii.  234 
.  ii.2.33 

.79,231 
.ii.2;« 


ii.231 

ii.   79 

ii.  233 

L  531 ;  u.  79 

.  ii.  80 

.  ii.   79 

.  i.  190 

.  ii.  79 

.  ii.  n 

iL24,  71 

.  L  IM 
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xvi.  94     .  . 

xvi.  33     .  . 

xvii.  8     .  . 

xvii.  9     .  . 

xvii.  12  .  . 

xvii.  27, 28  . 

xviii.  8    .  . 

xviii.  9    .  . 

xviii.  13  .  . 

xviii.  lU  .  . 

xviii.  22  .  . 
xviii.  23 

xix.  6,  7  .  . 

xix.  13,  14  . 

xix.  14    .  . 

xix.  17    .  . 

xix.  24    .  . 

XX.  1  .     .  . 

XX.  2  .    .  . 

XX.  2,  8  .  . 

XX.  4,  13  . 

XX.  8  .    .  . 

XX- 10     .  . 

XX.  14     .  . 

XX.  17     .  . 

XX.  17,  21  . 

XXL  1         .  . 

xxi.  3      .  . 

xxi.  9      .  . 

xxi.  14    .  . 

xxi.  19    .  . 

xxi  27    .  . 

xxi.  31    .  . 

xxil  1     .  . 

xxii.  4     .  . 

xxii.  8,  28  . 

xxii.  11  .  . 

xxii.  13  .  . 

xxiii.  1-3  . 

xxiii.  5   .  . 

xxiii.  10 .  . 
xxiii.  10,  11 

xxiii.  21  . 
xxiii.  29*35 

.Kxiv.  21 .  . 
XX iv.  30  fl. 
xxv.-xxix. 

XXV.  2,  3  . 
XXV.  3,  6-7 

XXV.  13  .  . 

XXV.  16  .  . 

XXV.  17  .  . 
XXV.  21,  22 

xxvi.  1  .  . 

xxvi.  2  .  . 
xxvi.  11 
xxvi.  17 

xxvi.  22  . 

xxvii.  2 .  . 
xxni.  3 

xxviii.  9  . 
uviii.  16 


».  80 
i.  469 
ii.  231 
ii.232 
ii.  80 
ii.  2:)2 
ii.232 
ii.  80 
ii.232 
ii.231 
ii.  79 
ii  80,  231 
.  ii.  231 
.  ii.  70 
.  ii.  234 
.  ii.  233 
.  ii.232 
.  ii.232 
.  ii.  81 
.  ii.  78 
.  ii.  232 
.  ii.  24 
.  ii.  232 
.  ii.231 
.  ii.  80 
.  i.  190 
ii.  26,  78 
il  79.  263 
.  il.  79 
.  ii.231 
.ii.  79 
.ii.233 
.  ii.  79 
.  ii.  80 
.  ii.232 
.  i.  190 
.  ii.  78 
.  iL232 
.  ii.  232 
.  ii.  80 
.  i.  190 
.  ii.233 
.  ii.  80 
.  ii.  232 
.ii.  25 
.  ii.232 
228,  231 
.  ii.  24 
.  ii.  78 
.  ii.  80 
.  ii.  80 
.  ii.232 
.  ii.311 
.  ii.  80 
.  i.  172 
.  ii.  80 
.  ii.  80 
.  iL232 
.  iL232 
.  ii.  80 
.  ii.233 
.  ii  81 


xxviii.  21   .  . 

xxix.  4,  14  . 

xxix.  18     .  . 
xxx.-xxxi.  9 

XXX.  1-4     .  . 

XXX.  17  .    .  . 

XXX.  29-31  . 


,  ii.  231 

ii.  78 

ii.  233 

ii.  467 

,  ii.  468 

.  ii.  93 

,  ii.  24 


ECCLESIASTES. 
Ecclesiastes .    .    .  ii.544 


i.  12 
i.  18 
V.  7  .  .  . 
viii.  2-4  . 
ix.  2,  3b.-6 
ix.  4b.  . 
ix.  10.  . 
X.16  .  . 


ii.  552 
i.  50 
i.  210 
ii.  24 
i.  531 
i.  343 
i.  530 
ii.  37 


SONG  OK  SOLOMON. 
Song  of  Solomon     ii.  228 

vi.  f ii.  107 

vi-  6 ii.  80 

▼17 ii.  80 

▼i.  8 ii.  72 

ISAIAH. 

i.  2-9 ii.  297 

i.  10-20   ....  ii.  251 

ii.  1-6 ii.    U5 

iL2-6 ii.277 

ii.  5-21    .    .     .    .  ii.  253 

ii.  8 1).    96 

ii.  12-17  .    .    .    .  ii.    95 

iii.  2 ii.208 

ui.  le-iv.  1  .    .    .  ii.  252 

iv.  6 i.  123 

V. ii.251 

V.  26-30  .    .    .    .  ii.  237 

vi ii.  248,  249 

vii. ii.  258 

vii.  3 ii.  249 

▼ii.6 U.240 

vii.  14.  ...  .ii.  259 
vii.-ix.  16  .  .  .  ii.  256 
viii.  l.-ix.  6  .  .  ii.  261 
viii.  3,  18     ...  ii.  249 

viii.  4 ii.  263 

viii.  6,  7  .  .  .  .  ii.  240 
vui.  7,  8  .  .  .  .  ii.  260 
viii.  19     ....  L  526 

ix.l ii.263 

ix.  4 i.  389 

ix.  8-12  .    .    .    .  ii.  242 

X.  5-xii ii.  292 

x.  16,  17  ...    .  a.  250 

X.  17 i.  128 

X.  26 i.  889 

XL  6-9  ...  .i.  76 
xiii.-xlv.  23  .  .  ii.  428 
xiv.  4-21      .    .    .ii.  425 


xiv.  10     ....  i.  631 

XX.  I ii.  283 

xxi.  1-10.     .    .    .ii.  429 

xxiii ii.  283 

xxiv.-xxvii.  .  .  ii.  395 
XXV.  8  .  .  .  .ii.  896 
xxvi.  19      i.  531;  ii.  396 

xxviii ii.  275 

xxviii.  16    .    .    .  ii.  277 

xxix ii.  284 

xxix.  4  ....  i.  526 
xxix.  23,  24     .    .  ii.  2.')1 

XXX ii.  284 

XXX.  27  ff .  .  .  .  i.  123 
XXX.  27,  28,  30  .  ii.  2.50 
xxxi.  4  ....  i.  371 
XXX i.  9  .  .  .  .  i.  12'') 
xxxiii.  14  i.l23;ii.250 
XX. \v.  .  .  ii.  425,  429 
xxxvi.-xxxviii.  ii.  286 
XXX viii.  17-19  .  ii.  295 
xxxix.     .    .  ii.  283,  432 

xl ii.  425,  429 

xl.  2    .    .    .  ii  423,  472 

xl.  27 ii.  422 

xli.  8 IL  420 

xli.  21-27  .  .  .ii.  432 
xlii.  1-7  ...  .  ii.  424 
xiii.  19  ....  ii.  422 
xlii.  22  .  .  .  .ii.  401 
xlii.  24  ...  .ii.  458 
xliii.  1,  2  .  .  .  ii.  441 
xliii.  10-13  .  .  .  ii.  431 
xliii.  19,20.  .  .ii.  441 
xliii.  22-24  .    .    .  ii.  434 

xliv ii.  4.12 

xliv.  6  .  .  .  .  ii.  431 
xliv.  10-20  .  .  .  ii.  432 
xliv.  21  .  .  .  .ii.  420 
xliv.  21,  22.  .  .ii.  422 
xliv.  26  .  .  .  .ii.  420 
xliv.  28  .  .  .  .ii.  433 
xiv.  1-3  ...  .  ii.  433 
xiv.  4  .  .  .  ii.  420,  433 

xiv.  7 ii.  546 

xlviii.  1-19  .  .  .  ii.  434 
xlviii.  20  .  .  .  ii.  420 
xlix.  1-7 .  .  ii.  421),  424 
xlix.  4,  14  .  .  .  ii.  422 
xlix.  14-16  .  .  .  ii.  434 
I.  4-10  .  .  .  .  ii.  420 
li.23  .  .  .  .  .11.401 
Iii.  7-10  .  .  .  .11.442 
Iii.  13-IUi.  .  .  .  ii.  417 
liv..    .    u.  228,  436,  443 

Iv ii.  436,  430 

Ivi.  1-a    .    .  ii.  620,  524 

Ivii.  5 ii.  302 

Ixi.  ...  ii.  435,  437 
Ixv.  20  .  .  .  .i.  67 
Ixvi.  1-4.  .  ii.  520.  628 
ixvi.  20,  21  .  u.  520,  521 
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JFUEMUU. 
i.-il  13   .    .    .    .ii.  317 
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